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Franklin  Global  Utilities  Fund 


Global  Power  Behind  Utilities  Growth* 


The  d  emand  for  basic  utilities  such  as 
water,  electricity  and  telecommunications  is 
growing  in  all  countries  around  the  world.  And 
that  could  make  the  Franklin  Global  Utilities 
Fund  a  growth  opportunity  for  you. 

The  Franklin  Global  Utilities  Fund  seeks 
to  capitalize  on  this  potential  for  growth  by 
investing  in  equity  and  debt  securities  of  utility 
companies  located  in  growth  areas  throughout 
the  world.  Franklin's  management  team  evaluates 
utility  companies,  based  on  location,  regulatory 
climate,  earnings  and  management  history.  The 
result  is  a  portfolio  designed  to  combine  current 
income  and  capital  appreciation. f 

Call  your  investment  representative  or 
Franklin  today  for  a  free  brochure. 


f Foreign  investing  is  subject  to  special  risks  discussed  in  thejund's  prospectus. 
Franklin  / Templeton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 
342-FUND 
Ext.  F588 

Franklin  Funds 

777  Manners  Island  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 

ffle^/  I  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on  the 
Franklin  Global  Utilities  Fund,  including 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully 
before  I  invest  or  send  money. 


□  I 


Nai 


am  curren 


tly  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


Address 


City 


State/Zip 


Daytime  Phone 


F  R  A  N  K<  L  I  N 


A  Member  of  the  $117  Billion  Franklin /Templeton  Group 
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On  the  firing  line 


Matt  Walsh 


Chris  Palmeri 


For  many  New  York  rased  magazines,  bu- 
reaus, if  they  have  them,  are  errand  boys  and 
girls,  paid  to  bolster  ideas  thought  up  by 
Manhattan -based  editors.  At  Forbes  we  take 
our  bureaus  more  seriously.  They  are  there  to 
make  sure  our  editors  don't  fall  into  the  trap 
of  thinking  New  York  is  the  nation. 

That's  why  I'm  happy  to  announce  that 
Matt  Walsh,  40,  is  now  our  man  in  Atlanta. 
The  St.  Louis  native,  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  grad,  joined  us  in  Janu- 
ary after  seven  years  at  Florida  Trend  maga- 
zine in  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  editor 
the  past  two  years.  In  both  years  Florida 
Trend  was  judged  the  nation's  best  regional 
business  magazine  by  the  Association  of  Area 
Business  Publications.  Walsh  says  he  feels 
right  at  home  at  Forbes:  "While  at  Trend,  I 
used  Forbes  as  the  model — which  means  we 
didn't  waffle  on  issues  and  we  tried  to  keep 
our  readers  ahead  of  the  news."  Walsh  regards 
Atlanta  as  a  happy  hunting  ground.  "The 
city,"  he  says,  "is  the  center  of  the  South's  mmmW 
strong  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  home  to 
close  to  one  in  every  five  of  the  Forbes  500  companies." 

I'd  also  like  to  introduce  our  man  in  Houston,  Christopher 
Palmeri.  At  28,  Chris  is  a  veteran  of  seven  years  at  Forbes  and  now 
heads  our  three -person  Southwest  bureau.  A  lot  of  New  York 
reporters  might  think  of  Texas  as  a  news  backwater,  but  Chris 
Palmeri  sees  it  as  a  choice  assignment.  "This  part  of  the  country  went 
through  such  a  rough  period  during  the  oil,  banking  and  real  estate 
busts,"  he  says,  "that  it  is  tough  and  efficient  today — no  flab.  Despite 
the  cutbacks  in  the  space  program  and  the  turmoil  in  health  care,  the 
Southwest  is  positioned  to  grab  a  big  piece  of  a  world  economy 
where  technology  and  competitiveness  are  what  really  count." 


Taxing  matters 

"You  know  who  you  are,  and  so  do  we"  is  Janet  Novack's  account 
of  how  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  using  new  computer  technol- 
ogy to  close  in  on  the  cash  economy  (p.  88).  If  some  of  its  tactics 
border  on  an  invasion  of  privacy,  don't  blame  the  IRS,  blame  the 
politicians  who  raise  taxes  even  when  they  claim  they  are  lowering 
them.  Read  Peter  Brimelow's  "In  celebration  of  April  15"  (p.  46). 
Brimelow  shows  how  high  marginal  tax  rates  have  an  inverse 
relationship  to  healthy  stock  markets.  An  invaluable  source  here  was 
economist  and  statistical  whiz  Edwin  S.  Rubenstein,  whose  new 
book  The  Right  Data  (National  Review  Press,  800-345-0096)  uses 
statistics  to  explode  left-wing  myths.  Milton  Friedman  recommends 
Right  Data  as  "a  splendid  antidote  for  Josh  Billings'  observation  thai 
'the  trouble  with  most  folks  isn't  so  much  their  ignorance,  as 
knowing  so  many  things  that  ain't  so.'  "  I 


C— /  Editor 
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On  target 

Forbes  readers  shouldn't  have  been 
surprised  when  Northrop  Corp.  bid 
for'Grumman  (  <  »rp.  last  month, 
Grumman,  the  troubled  aircraft  mak- 
er on  New  York's  Long  Island,  had 
agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Martin  Mari- 
etta Corp.. tor  $55  a  share — only  to 
see  Northrop  up  the  ante  with  a  $60 
oiler.  Last  year,  in  reporting  on 
Grumman's  woes,  we  named  Nor- 
throp as  a  likely  bidder  and  said  that 
Grumman  Chairman  Renso  L,  Ca 
porali  wanted  a  partner — not  a  pur- 
chaser— if  the  company  needed  a 
parachute  (Apr.  2(\  1093). 

So  what  happened?  Turns  out 
Grumman  began  talking  with  Nor- 
throp about  partnering  up  early  last 
year.  The  plan:  Meld  Grumman's  so 
phisticated  surveillance  capabilities 
from  systems  like  the  Navy's  carrier- 
based  E2C  Hawkeye  or  its  Air  Force 
is  i  ARS  project  with  Northrop's  stealth 
technologies  from  the  B  2  bomber. 
But  both  wanted  a  third  partner  in  the 
deal — a  major  defense  electronics 
company — to  make  the  marriage 
work.  A  simple  Grumman-Nor- 
throp  linkup  would  just  compound 
the  problems  of  two  shrinking  air- 
craft companies. 

When  the  merger  talks  faltered 
early  this  year,  Caporali  opted  for  a 
sale  that  would  preserve  as  much  of 
Grumman's  organization  as  possible. 
Martin  Marietta,  the  country's  lead 
ing  defense  electronics  contractor, 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  fit.  Nor- 


throp, hungry  for  a  deal  to  sustain 
itself,  decided  to  go  after  Grumman 
anyway  and  outbid  Martin  Marietta. 

The  bidding  match  is  now  likely 
to  ratchet  up  the  stock  price — Grum- 
man was  Hading  below  25  bareK  a 
year  ago — to  such  levels  thai  w  hiclic\ 
er  wins  w  ill  have  to  slash  costs  and 
sell  off  big  parts  of  Grumman.  Which 
means  Caporali's  dream  of  a  soft 
landing  for  Grumman's  18,000 
workers  may  be  going  down  in 
flames. 

James  R.  N<  >rman 
Too-great  expectations 

That  makes  up  for  our  1991  cover 
age  of  Occidental  Petroleum.  Run  for 
30  years  by  that  irrepressible  auto- 
crat Armand  Hammer,  Oxy  was  a 
faithful  supporter  of  such  Hammer 
favorites  as  the  Armand  Hammer  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  stock  of  Church  & 
Dwight — maker  of  Arm  &  Hammer 
baking  soda — and,  of  course.  Ham- 
mer's autobiography.  After  Ham- 
mer's death,  in  December  1990, 
Forbes  lauded  his  successor,  Ray 
Irani,  for  changing  course  and 
adopting  the  cost-cutting  strategies 
of  his  competitors.  Back  then  Oxy 
was  an  easv  pick  for  most  likely  to 
improve  (May  27  and  Sept.  2,  1991). 

Big  oil  has  been  knocked  about 
since  then.  But  Oxv's  ride  has  been 
rougher  than  most.  Irani  has  re- 
duced the  $8.1  billion  (1993  sales  ) 
firm  to  less  than  half  its  former  size, 
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So.  You  don't  have  to  give  up  the  great  restaurants,  swimming  pools,  and  health  clubs  that  make  business  trips 
bearable.  Because  now,  you've  got  the  right  connection.  Doubletree  Hotels.  It's  a  smart  call. 
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We're  waiting  to  welcome  you  at  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels  from  coast  to  coast. 


To  treat  symptomatic  benign  enlarged  prostate: 

Only  one  medicine 
can  shrink  the  prostate. 

PROSCAR. 

(FINASTERIDE) 


Until  recently,  there  wasn't  a 
medicine  that  could  help  the 
condition  known  as  sympto- 
matic benign  prostate  enlarge- 
ment or  BPH.  But  now  there 
ls  PROSCAR,  the  first  oral  pre- 
scription medicine  that  can 
shrink  an  enlarged  prostate. 


However,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  following:  Proscar 
doesn 't  work  for  everyone.  Even 
though  your  prostate  may 
shrink,  you  may  not  see  an 
improvement  in  urinary  flow 
or  symptoms.  And  you  may 
need  to  take  PROSCAR  for  6 
months  or  more  to  see  whether 
it  helps  you. 

How  PROSCAR  can  shrink 
an  enlarged  prostate. 

As  a  man  ages,  a  key  hormone 
can  help  cause  the  prostate  to 
grow.  PROSCAR  actually  blocks 
the  production  of  this  hor- 
mone, so  it  helps  shrink  the 
prostate  to  a  smaller  size  in 
many  men.  As  a  result,  some 
men  treated  with  PROSCAR 
experience  an  increased  uri- 
nary flow  and  an  improve- 
ment in  urinary  symptoms. 

Why  you  should 
see  your  doctor  soon. 

Your  doctor  has  several 
options  for  the  treatment  of 
symptomatic  BPH:  watchful 
waiting  (monitoring  the  condi- 
tion with  regular  checkups), 
medication,  or  surgery.  It's 
important  to  see  your  doctor 
because  the  problem  doesn't 
usually  get  better  by  itself.  In 
many  cases,  the  prostate  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  and  the 
symptoms  may  get  worse.  So  if 
your  urinary  symptoms  are 
bothering  you,  have  your  fam- 
ily doctor  or  a  urologist  assess 
your  condition  and  ask  if 
PROSCAR  is  an  appropriate 
treatment  for  you. 


It  is  also  important  to  have  reg- 
ular checkups.  While  benign 
prostate  enlargement  is  not 
cancer  and  does  not  lead  to 
cancer,  the  two  conditions  can 
exist  at  the  same  time. 

Remember,  only  a  doctor  can 
evaluate  your  symptoms  and 
their  possible  causes.  So,  if 


The  prostate  surrounds  part  of  the  urethra,  the  tube  that 
carries  urine  from  the  bladder.  As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
it  can  squeeze  the  urethra  and  cause  urinary  problems. 


your  urinary  symptoms  are 
bothering  you,  don't  wait  any 
longer.  You  may  find  that  your 
enlarged  prostate  can  be  made 
into  a  smaller  problem. 

For  more  information  about 
prostate  enlargement  and 
PROSCAR,  call  1-800-635-4452 
today. 


TABLETS 

PROSCAR  SLj 

(FINASTERIDE] 
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PATIENT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

PROSCAR'  (Prahs-car) 

Generic  name:  finasteride  (fin-AS-tur-eyed) 

PROSCAR  is  for  the  treatment  of 
symptomatic  benign  prostatic  hyperpla- 
sia and  for  use  by  men  only. 

Your  doctor  may  prescribe  PROSCAR  if  you 
have  a  medical  condition  called  benign 
prostatic  hyperplasia  or  BPH.  This  occurs 
only  in  men. 

Please  read  this  information,  as  well  as  the 
leaflet  which  accompanies  your  medication, 
before  you  start  taking  PROSCAR.  Also, 
read  the  leaflet  each  time  you  renew  your 
prescription,  just  in  case  anything  has 
changed.  Remember,  this  leaflet  does  not 
take  the  place  of  careful  discussions  with 
your  doctor.  You  and  your  doctor  should 
discuss  PROSCAR  when  you  start  taking 
your  medication  and  at  regular  checkups. 

What  is  BPH? 

BPH  is  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland.  After  age  50,  most  men  develop 
enlarged  prostates.  The  prostate  is  located 
below  the  bladder.  As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
it  may  slowly  restrict  the  (Tow  of  urine. 
This  can  lead  to  symptoms  such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  urinary  stream 

•  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  empty  your 
bladder  completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  or  hesitation  when  you 
start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night 

•  a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 
Treatment  options  for  BPH 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options 
for  BPH: 

•Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting".  If  a  man  has  an  enlarged 
prostate  gland  and  no  symptoms  or  if  his 
symptoms  do  not  bother  him,  he  and  his 
doctor  may  decide  on  a  program  of  monitor- 
ing which  would  include  regular  checkups, 
instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 
•Medication.  Your  doctor  may  prescribe 
PROSCAR  for  BPH.  See  "What  PROSCAR 
does"  below. 

•Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need 
surgery.  Your  doctor  can  describe  several 
different  surgical  procedures  for  BPH. 
Which  procedure  is  best  depends  on  your 
symptoms  and  medical  condition. 

What  PROSCAR  does 

PROSCAR  lowers  levels  of  a  key  hormone 
called  DHT  (dihydrotestosterone),  which  is 
a  major  cause  of  prostate  growth.  Lowering 
DHT  leads  to  shrinkage  of  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland  in  most  men.  This  can  lead 
to  gradual  improvement  in  urine  flow  and 
symptoms  over  the  next  several  months. 
However,  since  each  case  of  BPH  is  differ- 
ent, you  should  know  that: 

•Even  though  the  prostate  shrinks,  you 
may  NOT  see  an  improvement  in  urine  flow 
or  symptoms. 

•You  may  need  to  take  PROSCAR  for  six  (6) 
months  or  more  to  see  whether  it  helps  you. 

•Even  though  you  take  PROSCAR  and  it 
may  help  you,  it  is  not  known  whether 
PROSCAR  reduces  the  need  for  surgery. 

What  vou  need  to  know  while  taking 
PROSCAR 

•You  must  see  your  doctor  regularly. 

While  taking  PROSCAR,  you  must  have 
regular  checkups.  Follow  your  doctor's  advice 
about  when  to  nave  these  checkups. 
•About  side  effects.  Like  all  prescription 
drugs,  PROSCAR  may  cause  side  effects. 
Side  effects  due  to  PROSCAR  may  include 
impotence  (or  inability  to  have  an  erec- 
tion) and  less  desire  for  sex.  Each  of 
these  side  effects  occurred  in  less  than  49c 
of  patients  in  clinical  studies.  In  some 
cases  side  effects  went  away  while  the 
patient  continued  to  take  PROSCAR. 


Some  men  taking  PROSCAR'  (Finasteride) 
may  have  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
semen  released  during  sex.  This  decrease 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  normal 
sexual  function.  Rarely,  some  men  have 
reported  breast  swelling  and/or  tenderness 
or  allergic  reactions  such  as  lip  swelling 
and  rash. 

You  should  discuss  side  effects  with  your 
doctor  before  taking  PROSCAR  and  any- 
time you  think  you  are  having  a  side  effect. 
•Checking  for  prostate  cancer.  Your 
doctor  has  prescribed  PROSCAR  for  symp- 
tomatic BPH  and  not  for  cancer — but  a 
man  can  have  BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at 
the  same  time.  Doctors  usually  recom- 
mend that  men  be  checked  for  prostate 
cancer  once  a  year  when  they  turn  50  (or 
40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
cancer).  These  checks  should  continue  while 
you  take  PROSCAR.  PROSCAR  is  not  a 
treatment  for  prostate  cancer. 
•About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 
Your  doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called 
PSA.  PROSCAR  can  alter  PSA  values.  For 
more  information,  talk  to  your  doctor. 
•A  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PROSCAR  is  for  use  by  MEN  only. 
PROSCAR  is  generally  well  tolerated  in  men. 
However,  women  who  are  pregnant,  or 
women  who  could  become  pregnant,  should 
avoid  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR. 
If  the  active  ingredient  is  absorbed  by  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  with  a  male  baby, 
it  may  cause  the  male  baby  to  be  born  with 
abnormalities  of  the  sex  organs.  Therefore, 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant  must  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR. 

Two  of  the  ways  in  which  a  woman  might 
absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR  are: 
Sexual  contact.  Your  semen  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  drug.  If  your  partner  is  pregnant,  or 
if  vou  and  your  partner  decide  to  nave 
a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR 
and  talk  to  your  doctor.  If  your  partner 
could  become  pregnant,  proper  use  of  a 
condom  can  reduce  the  risk  of  exposing 
her  to  your  semen  (discuss  this  further 
with  your  doctor). 

Handling  broken  tablets.  Women  who 
are  pregnant  or  who  could  become  preg- 
nant must  not  handle  broken  tablets  of 
PROSCAR." 

PROSCAR  tablets  are  coated  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  during 
normal  handling.  If  this  coating  is  bro- 
ken, the  tablets  should  not  be  handled  by 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant. 

If  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  comes  into 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR,  a  doctor  should  be  consulted. 
Remember,  these  warnings  apply  only  if 
the  woman  exposed  to  PROSCAR  is  preg- 
nant or  could  become  pregnant. 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

Follow  your  doctor's  advice  about  how  to  take 
PROSCAR.  You  must  take  it  every  day.  You 
may  take  it  with  or  between  meals.  To  avoid 
forgetting  to  take  PROSCAR,  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  take  it  the  same  time  every  day. 
Do  not  share  PROSCAR  with  anyone  else;  it 
was  prescribed  only  for  you. 
Keep  PROSCAR  and  all  medicines  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PROSCAR'  AND  BPH,  TALK  WITH  YOUR 
DOCTOR.  IN  ADDITION,  TALK  TO  YOUR 
PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDER. 

|H>  MERCK 
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sold  assets  to  pay  off  S2.4  billion  in 
debt  and  cut  operating  costs  by 
$450  million  annually.  But  all  that 
hasn't  been  enough  to  offset  tailing 
oil  and  chemical  prices.  After  adjust 
ing  for  one-time  gains  and  losses, 
Oxy  lost  money  in  1993.  It  looks  like 
a  repeat  performance  for  this  year. 

Underperforming  the  industry, 
Oxy's  stock  has  dropped  from  about 
25  at  the  time  we  wrote  to  a  recent 
17%.  Like  the  market,  we  expected 
too  much  from  Armand  Hammer's 
successor. 

Take  it  or  leave  it 

Shareholders  of  Valero  Natural 
Gas  Partners  L.P.  have  a  tough  choice 
to  make.  In  1987  Valero  Energy 
Corp.,  the  $1  billion  (sales)  San  Anto- 
nio refiner,  sold  51%  of  its  pipeline 
business  to  this  publicly  traded  part- 
nership. That  saved  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Greehey  S45  million  a  year  in 
interest  costs,  just  enough  to  bail 
out  his  ambitious — and  ultimately 
successful — refiner}'  project  in  Cor- 
pus Christi  (Forres,  Apr.  13,  1992). 

Now  Greehey  wants  those  7,200 
miles  of  Texas  pipeline  back,  especial- 
ly the  large  interconnect  with  Mexi- 
co. But  partnership  investors  paid 


nearly  $23  a  unit  to  participate  in  a 
seven-year  slump.  Last  year  partner- 
ship prices  had  sunk  to  S10.  Gree- 
hey offered  a  slight  premium,  which 
resulted  in  a  lawsuit  objecting  that 
he  didn't  put  Natural  Gas  Partners  up 
for  saie  in  a  Paramount-like  auction. 

Greehey  settled  bv  raising  his  bid 
to  $12.10.  Still  in  control  of  49%  of 
the  partnership,  Greehey  has  said 
that  if  the  outside  investors  don't 
want  his  money,  those  pipelines 
aren't  going  anywhere.  Outside 
shareholders  should  vote  on  the 
proposal  in  early  May. 

-Christopher  Palmeri  tm 
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UP 

42.48% 

Total  Return 
12/31/91-12/31/93 


18.59% 

1  year 


19.33% 

since  12/31/91 


Average  Annual  Total 
Returns  Ended  12/31/93 


Transfer  ^ 
5  Your  IRA!  ^ 

^      Call  for  ^ 
Details. 


Dreyfus  Growth  and  Income  has  more 
than  doubled  the  performance  of  the  S&P  500 
for  the  period  since  its  inception  (12/31/91).*' 


w  This  Fund  is  now  concentrating  on  dividend-producing  stocks 

*  i  1  i  »       and  convertible  securities.  In  addition,  with  the  Fund's  flexibility, 
the  managers  may  shift  small  or  large  parts  of  the  portfolio  into  bonds 
or  money  market  securities,  if  immediate  prospects  for  the  market  change. 

•  No  sales  load  •  Low  $2,500  minimum  investment  •  $750  for  IRA. 

For  a  Prospectus  with  complete  information  on  management  fees  and 
expenses,  call  our  toll-free  number  below.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  Unlike  the  Fund, 
which  can  invest  in  both  debt  and  equity  securities,  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500 
Composite  Stock  Price  Index  is  a  widely  accepted  unmanaged  index  of  stock  market 

performance  and  is  composed  of  only  equity  securities. 

Dreyfus  Growth  and  Income  Fund,  Inc. 


1-800-DREYFUS 

(1-800-373-9387) 

Please  Ask  for  Extension  4441 


401(k) 

Plan  provider! 


Net  asset  value  and  investment  return  of  the  Fund  fluctuate  so  that  upon  redemption  you  may  receive  more  or  less  than  original 
investment. 

The  Dreyfus  Trust  Company,  as  Custodian,  is  waiving  its  Dreyfus  IRA  annual  maintenance  fee  for  investments  in  the  Dreyfus 
Growth  and  Income  Fund.  There  are  no  minimum  balance  or  special  transaction  requirements.  If  this  waiver  is  terminated, 
Dreyfus  IRA  investors  will  receive  notice. 

"Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc;  total  returns  for  the  S&P  500,  12/31/91-12/31/93  and  12/31/92-12/31/93:  18.43%  and 
10.06%,  respectively.  Dreyfus  Service  Corporation,  Distributor. 


Best-in-Class  Passenger/Cargo  Room    Side  Door  Guard  Beams    4-Wheel  A 


FIND    YOURSELF    IN    AN  EXPLORE! 


The  world's  just  too  big  to  be  lejt  unexplort 



Way  Power  Sport  Buckets  4x4  Touch-Drive  24-HR  Roadside  Assistance* 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 
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She  still  counts 

For  the  LAST  YEAR  Apple  Computer 
has  been  running  a  print  ad  campaign 
called  "What's  on  Your  Power- 
Book"  featuring  luminaries  and  regu- 
lar career  types  who  use  the  Apple 
product.  (Those  in  the  ads  get  a  free 
PowerBook. )  A  recent  Apple  ad  fea- 
tures Frances  Lear,  the  ex-wife  of  TV 
producer  Norman  Lear.  Just  as  the 
magazines  containing  the  ad  hit  t he- 
stands,  Lear  folded  her  own  six-year- 
old  magazine,  Lear's. 

"We  will  keep  using  the  ad,"  says 
an  Apple  spokesman.  "She  still 
counts."  Sounds  like  an  unconscious 
pun.  Around  the  time  Lear's  folded, 
it  reportedly  had  over  $200,000  in 
unpaid  bills.  -Lisa  Gubernick 


ings.  We  didn't  even  discuss  things 
like  cupholders  and  room  to  put  your 
stuff.  Now  those  things  have  the  top 
spots  on  our  priority  list."  -M.W. 

Kidder's  back 

KlDDER,  PEABODY  has  tiptoed  back 
into  risk  arbitrage  after  quitting  the 
game  in  the  1980s,  following  the 
insider  trading  scandal  that  resulted  in 
the  felony  conviction  of  onetime 
Kidder  investment  banker  Martin  Sie- 
gel.  In  February  Kidder  quietly 
hired  Herbert  Marks,  a  veteran  of 
Lehman  Brothers'  arb  group.  But 
new  Kidderite  Marks,  48,  has  no  illu- 
sions about  risk  arbitrage  returning 
to  the  glory  days  of  the  1980s,  with 
huge  profits  from  takeovers.  Take- 
overs today  are  mostly  for  stock,  not 
for  cash,  and  the  fluctuating  share 
prices  on  both  sides  make  it  harder  for 
arbs  to  lock  in  profits.  Marks  says 
less  than  half  the  capital  he  currently 
has  invested  is  in  risk  arbitrage.  The 
rest  is  devoted  to  restructurings,  spin- 
offs and  other  special  situations. 

-Riva  Atlas 

Brickyard  brickbats 

Stock  cars,  it  would  seem,  are  fast 
overtaking  Indy  cars  as  America's  fa- 
vorite form  of  motor  racing.  Last 
year  average  attendance  for  Nascar, 
the  stock  car  circuit,  nearly  sur- 
passed cart,  the  Indy  car  circuit. 
Even  the  Indianapolis  Motor 
Speedway,  home  of  the  8  3 -year- old 
Indianapolis  500,  is  shifting  gears. 
In  August  the  track  will  host  its  first- 
ever  stock  car  race,  the  Brickyard 
400.  The  race  has  been  sold  out  since 
the  day  tickets  went  on  sale  last  Au- 
gust. Around  300,000  will  attend; 
about  a  million  mail-in  ticket  appli- 
cations had  to  be  returned.  "After  we 
run  at  Indy,"  says  three-time  Nascar 


Wealthy  publisher  Frances  Lear 
She  still  has  her  PowerBook. 


Coke  goes  better 
with  contour 

Last  year  Coca-Cola  Co.  surveyed 
consumers  to  find  their  preferences  in 
container  shapes.  Guess  what?  Its 
79-year-old  contour  bottle  won 
hands  down.  Following  up  on  the 
survey,  the  company  replaced  some  of 
its  standard  Coca-Cola  packaging 
with  contour  bottles  at  assorted  su- 
permarkets in  several  cities,  includ- 
ing Boston  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Sales  of  products  in  contour  bottles 
jumped;  so  did  overall  Coke  sales. 

Coke  is  now  introducing  plastic 
20-ounce  contour  bottles  in  Chicago 
and  even  is  using  a  picture  of  the 
bottle  on  cans.  Charles  Frenette,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Coca  Cola  usa,  re- 
cently told  a  group  of  money  manag- 


ers and  analysts:  "Our  aspiration  is 
that,  in  the  next  few  years,  all  bottles 
of  Coca-Cola  will  be  in  contour 
packages — from  the  8-ounce  green 
glass  bottle  to  the  2 -liter  multiserve 
container."  -Matt  Walsh 

Grin  and  bare  it 

Pornography  from  Disney?  When 
videocassette  or  laser  disc  versions  of 
its  Who  Framed  Roger  Rabbit  are 
run  at  slow  motion,  they  reveal  Jessica 
Rabbit  wearing  no  panties.  This 
from  a  company  priding  itself  on  fam- 
ily entertainment?  Kidding  about 
the  bottomless  scene  during  a  preview 
of  The  Lion  King,  Disney  studio 
boss  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  quipped, 
"There  are,  in  fact,  four  or  five 
frames  in  which  we  put  clothes  on  the 
animals."  -Damon  Darlin 

Live  and  learn 

Who  says  you  can't  teach  old  com- 
panies new  tricks?  Mercedes-Benz  AG 
got  complacent,  let  costs  get  out  of 
control  and  lost  market  share.  But 
listen  to  Dieter  Zetsche,  Mercedes' 
head  of  development,  on  a  visit  to  the 
site  of  its  first  U.S.  passenger  vehicle 
plant,  now  being  built  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.:  "It  took  ten  years  for  our 
board  to  decide  to  build  the  Baby 
Benz  [the  Mercedes  190  class  se- 
dan]. It  took  only  two  board  meetings 
to  decide  on  the  A  class  [its  recently 
announced  small  car]. 

"Before,  we  thought  more  about 
engineering  camshafts  with  15  bear- 
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In  the  Nascar-CART  battle,  Anton 
George,  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
speedway,  stands  to  profit  either 
way.  He  recently  announced  he's 
starting  his  own  Indy  car  race  series, 
whose  main  attraction  will  be  the  Indy 
500.  And  George  is  a  scion  of  the 
Hulman  family,  whose  Hulman  & 
Co.  makes  Clabber  Girl  baking 
powder.  Hulman  wants  to  start  sell- 
ing Clabber  Girl  in  the  Southeast, 
where  Nascar  is  king,  so  it  just  began 
sponsoring  a  stock  car  to  promote 
the  stuff.  -R.  Lee  Sullivan 


Dress  as  you  please 


U2's  Bono 

Rock  star  turned  hotel  keeper. 


Staid  Dublin  a  magnet  for  rock 
fans?  U2,  the  Irish  supergroup,  has 
plans.  The  four-man  band  has 
bought  Dublin's  Clarence  Hotel, 
long  a  favorite  haunt  of  Bono,  U2's 
lead  singer,  and  is  renovating  the 
19th-century  building.  The  kitch- 
en's already  been  converted  into  a 
nightclub  and  the  garage  into  a  new 
bar.  A  band  spokesman  describes  the 
nightclub's  new  look  as  "molten, 
modern  Gaudi" — referring  to  the 
work  of  the  Catalan  architect  whose 
outlandish  buildings  grace  Barcelona. 
U2  is  raising  room  rates,  which  now 
start  at  $58  a  night,  by  up  to 
50%.         -Robert  La  Franco  h 


Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway 
Stock  car  racing 
makes  it  to  Indy. 
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The  Water  Tower  at  your  feet. 


Midwestern  warmth.  Big  city  style. 


With  a  focus  on  business. 


Call  1-800-233-1234  or  your  travel  planner. 


Step  in 

from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Arise  restored. 

Revival  on 
your  terms. 


PARK 


CHICAGO 


Small.  Select.  Inspired. 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C 
BUENOS  AIRES  •  CANBERRA  •  LONDON  •  MADRID  •  SYDNEY  •  TOKYO  (1994) 


Hyait  Hotels  and  Resorts  a 


ayed  or  operated  by  two  separate  groups  ol  c 


-Hyatt  Corp  and  Hyatt  International  Corp  ©  1993  Hyatt  Corp 


A  Choice  for 
Your  CD 


With  CD  rates  so  low  today,  you 
should  consider  the  Strong 
Short-Term  Bond  Fund.  This 
investment  pursues  a  high  level 
of  current  income. 

Although  it  does  not  offer  a  CD's 
federal  insurance,  fixed  rate  or 
stable  principal,  this  fund  is  man- 
aged for  a  high  degree  of  share- 
price  stability. 

Our   results  speak  for 
themselves. 


6.36% 

Current  yield 

annualized  for  the  lit)  days 
ended  2/28/94* 


No  sales  charges 

Start  with  $1,000 

No  withdrawal  fees  or  penalties 

Call  24  hours 


THE  STRONG  SHORT-TERM  BOND  FUND 

9.32%,  8.77%  an,  9.04%  are  the  1-year, 


*  Average  annual 
total  returns: 

5-year  and  since  inception  (8/31/87)  returns  for  the  periods  ending  12/31/93,  respectively.  Total  returns  include 
reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  Performance  is  historical  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  future  results. 
Investment  returns  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  shares.  For  more 
complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  Strong  Funds  Distributors,  Inc.,  for  the  Fund's 
free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  28K9340  FBBii4ii()4 


1-800-368-4660 
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y,  a  hot 
ecommodate 


^rooiii  desigued 
your  poletiliaL 


Introducing 

Hyatt Business!*/  m 


In-room  fax      No  phone  access  charges       Printers  and  copiers     Express  breakfast      Work  Station 


For  business  travelers, 
there's  no  better  place  than  Hyatt  to 
get  down  to  business.  Because  Hyatt's 
new  Business  Plan  equips  you  with  all  the 
business  tools  you  need  to  be  more  productive 
on  the  road.  Located  in  a  special  area  of  the 
hotel,  Hyatt  Business  Plan  has  everything  you 
need  right  in  your  room:  A  personal  work 
station  with  a  desk  phone  and 
no  access  charges*  a  dataport,  in- 
room  fax,  and  other  V  business 


*  No  phone  access  charges  for  81  .1  calls, 

and  credit  card  calls. 


H  YAT  T 
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essentials.    Plus,  24-hour 
access  to  photocopiers  and  printers. 
And,  if  that's  not  enough,  express 
continental  breakfast  and  morning  news- 
paper are  also  included.  Hyatt  Business  Plan 
is  available  at  only  $15  over  any  regular  room 
rate.  So  come  to  Hyatt  and  discover  that  our 
idea  of  business  as  usual  is  really  unusual. 

Call  your  travel  planner  or 
Hyatt  at  1-800-233-1234  to  book 
Business  Plan  for  your  next  trip. 


HYA. 


VE  THOUGHT  OF  EVERYTHING.5 


READERS  SAY 


Hyatt  introduces  improved  productivity 
in  the  following  locations: 

ARIZONA 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA 
Hyatt  Regency  Alicante  (Anaheim) 
Hyatt  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  (San  Francisco) 
Hyatt  Regency  Irvine  •  Hyatt  Islandia  (San  Diego) 
Hyatt  Regency  Lajolla  •  Hyatt  Regency  Long  Beach 
Hyatt  Regency  Los  Angeles 
Hyatt  at  Los  Angeles  Airport 
Hyatt  Newporter  (Newport  Beach) 
Hyatt  Rickeys  (Palo  Alto)  •  Hyatt  Regency  Sacramento 
Hyatt  Regency  San  Diego  •  Hyatt  Regency  San  Francisco 
Hyatt  Regency  San  Francisco  Airport 
Grand  Hyatt  San  Francisco  •  Hyatt  San  Jose 
Hyatt  on  Sunset  (Los  Angeles)  •  Hyatt  Westlake  Plaza 
COLORADO 
Hyatt  Regency  Denver 
Hyatt  Regency  Tech  Center  (Denver) 
CONNECTICUT 
Hyatt  Regency  Greenwich 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AREA 
Hyatt  Arlington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Bethesda 
Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City  •  Hyatt  Dulles 
Hyatt  Fair  Lakes  •  Hyatt  Regency  Reston 
Grand  Hyatt  Washington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Washington 
FLORIDA 
Hyatt  Regency  Coral  Gables  (Miami) 
Hyatt  Regency  Orlando  International  Airport 
Hyatt  Sarasota  •  Hyatt  Regency  Tampa 
Hyatt  Regency  Westshore  (Tampa) 
GEORGIA 

Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta  •  Hyatt  Regency  Savannah 
Hyatt  Regency  Suites  Perimeter  Northwest  (Atlanta) 
PNDIANA 
Hyatt  Regency  Indianapolis 
ILLINOIS 

Hyatt  Regency  Chicago  •  Hyatt  Deerfield  •  Hyatt  Lisle 

Hyatt  Regency  Oak  Brook 
Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare(Chicago)  •  Hyatt  on  Printers  Row 
Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield 
KENTUCKY 

Hyatt  Regency  Lexington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Hyatt  Regency  Baltimore  •  Hyatt  Regency  Bethesda 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hyatt  Regency  Cambridge 
Harborside  Hyatt  Conference  Center  &  Hotel  (Boston) 
MICHIGAN 
Hyatt  Regency  Dearborn 
MINNESOTA 
Hyatt  Regency  Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 
Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center  (Kansas  City) 
Hyatt  Regency  St.  Louis 
NEW  JERSEY 
Hyatt  Cherry  Hill  •  Hyatt  Regency  New  Brunswick 
Hyatt  Regency  Princeton 
NEW  MEXICO 
Hyatt  Regency  Albuquerque 
NEW  YORK 
Hyatt  Regency  Buffalo  •  Grand  Hyatt  New  York 
Hyatt  Regency  Rochester 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Hyatt  Charlotte 
OHIO 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square  (Columbus) 
Hyatt  Regency  Cincinnati  •  Hyatt  Regency  Columbus 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hyatt  Regency  Pittsburgh 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Hyatt  Regency  Greenville 

TENNESSEE 
Hyatt  Regency  Knoxville 
TEXAS 

Hyatt  Regency  Austin  •  Hyatt  Regency  Dallas 
Hyatt  Regency  DFW  •  Hyatt  Regency  Houston 

Hyatt  Regency  San  Antonio 

VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Hyatt  Regency  Vancouver 
VIRGINIA 

Hyatt  Arlington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City 
Hyatt  Dulles  •  Hyatt  Fair  Lakes 
Hyatt  Regency  Reston  •  Hyatt  Richmond 
WASHPNGTON 
Hyatt  Regency  Bellevue 
WISCONSIN 
Hyatt  Regency  Milwaukee 
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Grading  Garamendi 

Sir:  Re  "Smart  buyer,  dumb  seller" 
(Mar.  14).  John  Garamendi,  who 
may  be  America's  most  innovative 
insurance  regulator,  exhibited  cour- 
age and  leadership  by  acting  instead  of 
sitting  back  and  hoping  Executive 
Lite's  problems  would  go  away. 
-Gerry  H.  Goldsholle 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sir:  Forbes  has  finally  told  the  true 
story.  An  ambitious  politician  with  no 
understanding  of  the  life  insurance 
industry  caused  heartache  and  loss  to 
thousands. 

-Michael  P.  Hanley 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Gender  bender 

Sir:  Re  "Gender  politics"  (Mar.  14). 
Most  of  the  complaints  and  com- 
ments Warren  Farrell  posits  are  due  to 
the  long-standing  sexual  discrimina- 
tion practiced  against  women  by  men. 
If  women  had  not  been  denied  the 
same  opportunities  to  succeed  that 
men  have  always  had,  we  would  have 
the  higher  death  tolls,  the  greater 
violence  and  the  more  hazardous  ca- 
reers that  Farrell  claims  are  symptoms 
of  gender  discrimination  against  men. 

Hey,  guys,  you  brought  it  on 
yourselves. 
-Donna  Bass 
Concord,  Calif. 


Author  Warren  Farrell 
Facing  feminist  wrath. 


Sir:  The  Myth  of  Male  Power  is  com- 
pelling and  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  stronger  sex  survives.  Females 
outlive  their  male  counterparts.  While 
we  females  might  not  always  have  an 


immediate  answer,  we  will — as  stud- 
ies and  research  have  shown — more 
importantly,  have  the  last  word. 
-Dune  E.  Alter 
Lonff  Branch,  N.J. 

Sir:  Why  are  we  wasting  energy  argu- 
ing who  gets  the  bigger  or  smaller 
piece  of  the  pie,  when  we  could  be 
working  to  expand  the  pie? 
-Marj  Krueger 
Austin,  Tex. 

Sir:  Early  printings  of  The  Myth  of 
Male  Power  by  Warren  Farrell  con- 
tained the  statement,  cited  by 
Forbes,  that  23  medical  journal  arti- 
cles are  published  on  women's  health 
for  every  1  published  on  men's  health. 
I  supplied  those  figures  to  Farrell  and 
they  are  incorrect.  Corrected  infor- 
mation is  as  follows:  119,204  such 
articles  were  found.  Of  those,  21% 
pertained  to  males,  25%  pertained  to 
females  and  54%  pertained  to  both. 
This  contradicts  the  feminist  claim 
that  less  research  is  conducted  on 
women's  health  than  on  men's. 
-Steven  L.  Collins,  Ph.D. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Confiscate  or  inflate? 

Sir:  Re  Fact  &  Comment  (Feb.  28). 
As  Thomas  Sowell  pointed  out  in 
Forbes,  monetization  of  government 
debt  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Diocle- 
tian. Bill  Clinton's  expensive  plans  for 
the  rest  of  us  will  require  more  money 
than  the  government  can  confiscate 
through  taxation;  the  Fed  will  have  to 
inflate. 

-Daryl  N.  Davis 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

New  York  story 

Sir:  My  colleagues  and  I  are  still 
hysterical  over  Governor  Mario  Cuo- 
mo's  "I  am  a  tax  cutter"  comment  in 
the  Jan.  31  edition  of  Forbes  ("Kill- 
ing the  goose").  Amazing! 
-Charles  O'Shea 
Member  of  the  Assembly 
State  of  New  York 
Albany,  N.T. 

Sir:  Your  account  of  New  York's  fall 
from  economic  grace  goes  a  long  way 
toward  exposing  the  half-truths  being 
used  by  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  to 
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A  WORLD 
FOR  THE 
WISE. 


If  you  feel  like  your  money 
is  going  nowhere,  invest  in 
Janus  Worldwide  Fund. 

With  Janus  Worldwide 
Fund,  you  might  buy  into  a 
technology  stock  in  Singa- 
pore. Or  a  medical  firm  in 
Germany.  Or  a  multinational 
company  based  in  Sydney. 
Or  a  world  of  other  exciting 
investment  opportunities 
that  helped  this  no-load 
fund  achieve  a  one-year 
average  annual  total  return 
of  28.41%.* 

If  you're  interested  in  an 
investment  that  has  the 
potential  to  really  take  you 
somewhere,  here's  a  chance 
to  put  your  money  to  work 


on  a  global  scale. 

Call  or  send  in  the  coupon 
today  for  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete 
information,  including  special 
risks  associated  with  foreign 
investing  such  as  currency 
fluctuations.  Please  read  the 
prospectus  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 

BECAUSE  IT'S  NOT  HOW  MUCH 
YOU  INVEST.  IT'S  HOW  SMART. 


JANUS 
WORLDWIDE  FUND 

Average  Annual  Total  Returns 
for  the  Period  Ended 
December  31,  1993 


ONE  YEAR  28.41% 
LIFE  OF  THE  FUND  23.38% 

From  inception  ■  May  15,  1991 


JANUS  WORLDWIDE  FUND 

P.O.  Box  173375,  Denver,  CO  80217-3375 

1-800-525-8983  Ext.  444 


*Figures  are  based  on  total  return,  including  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains. 
Past  performance  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  Your  return  and  share  price  will 
vary  and  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  purchase. 

Hunds  attributed  by  Janus  Distributors.  Inc.  Member  NASD. 


YES  ■ '  wou'd  like  to  know  more  about 
Janus  Worldwide  Fund! 

Name  


Address 


City/State/Zip. 


Send  to: 
Janus  Funds 
P.O.  Box  173375 
Denver,  CO 
80217-3375 
1-800-525-8983 
Ext.  444 
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Janus  Funds  are  no-load  mutual  funds. 


deflect  mounting  criticism  of  his  disi 
trial  economic  record.  During  Goveri 
nor  Cuomo's  tenure,  New  York  los 
326,000  manufacturing  jobs,  60,00l 
more  than  the  other  49  state) 
combined. 

-Clarence  D.  Rappleyea 
Assembly  Republican  Leader 
State  of  New  York 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sir:  The  Dormitory  Authority  of  tin 
State  of  New  York  did  not  sell  bond 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  Attic; 
state  prison;  nor  did  the  Authoritj 
purchase  the  state  prison  from  Nev 
York  State. 

-Rudolph  I.  Rjnaldi 
Executive  Director 
Dormitory  A uthority 

of  the  State  of  New  York 
Delmar,  N.Y. 

New  York  State's  Urban  Developmcn 
Corp.  sold  the  bonds  and  boujjht  th 
prison.-¥.D. 

Class  versus  mass 

Sir:  Re  "All  the  music  without  the 
trimming"  (Feb.  14).  Classical  music 
is  not  a  commodity.  If  MSF  wanted  a 
Faberge  egg,  he'd  buy  the  real  thing 
not  an  inexpensive  replica.  In  music 
the  sound  of  the  Northern  Chambei 
Orchestra  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

If  Naxos  makes  classical  music 
more  accessible,  fine.  But  it  certainly 
doesn't  make  it  as  good. 
-Arnold  M.  Huberman 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Geritol  and  Clearasil 

Sir:  How  in  the  world,  I  ask,  can  a  75 
year-old  woman  deal  with  a  teenager 
The  Lord,  if  you  will,  intended  worn 
en  to  have  children  when  they  are 
young  (Fact  &  Comment,  Feb.  14 
Biologically,  that's  the  way  tilings 
have  to  be;  and  I  say  that  as  a  physician 
who  realizes  that  the  best  people  tc 
bear  children  are  young,  healthy  fe- 
males. The  ability  to  fertilize  a  post- 
menopausal woman  is  a  truly  remark- 
able feat  in  medicine  but,  I  think,  one 
that  will  never  amount  to  anything 
practical. 

-John  E.  Pipas,  M.D. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Forbes  ■  April  11,  19941 


The 
Penn  Central 
Corporation 

has  changed  its  name  to 

American  Premier 
Underwriters,  Inc. 

Effective  March  25, 1994 


#  #  # 

Property  and 
Casualty  Insurance 
Specialists 


Corporate  Offices: 
One  East  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
513-579-6600 
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This  is  a  line. 


To  some,  it  is  seen  as  a  constraint.  A  limitation.  A  barrier. 


To  others,  it  is  a  point  where  the  past  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  future. 


The  new  Toyota  Supra.  It's  taken  everything  sports  cars  were  before 


and  crossed  the  line. 


Wind  in  the  face.  Steering  with 
the  throttle.  Shift  levers  that  had 
to  be  persuaded  into 
first.  More  power 
than  brakes.  Heaters  that  only 
worked  when  the  sun  shined. 

Sports  Cars.  For  decades  drivers 
wrinkled  their  suits  and  burned  their 
shoes  to  experience  the  irony  of  how 
so  many  shortcomings  added  up  to 
so  much  driving  pleasure.  But  now 
there's  a  new  kind  of  sports  car 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 


performance  and  civilized  driving  do 
not  have  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

The  revolutionary 
new  Toyota  Supra. 
The  cornerstone  of  Supra's  per- 
formance is  a  world-class  power-to- 
weight  ratio.  Its  3.0-liter,  24-valve 
inline-6  with  twin-sequential 
turbochargers  delivers  320  horsepower 
(220  horsepower  in  the  normally 
aspirated  model).  And,  mated  to  a  6- 
speed  transmission,  propels  the  Turbo 
from  zero  to  sixty  in  4.6  seconds.* 


Double  wishbone  suspension,  4- 
wheel/4-channel  Anti-lock  Brake 
System  (ABS)  with  ventilated  discs 
and  dual  air  bags**  help  make  Supra 
as  reassuring  to  drive  as  it  is  fast. 

Ultimately,  though,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  sports  car  is  found  in  the  driving. 
And  that's  why  crossing  the  line 
wasn't  just  an  end.  It  was  a  beginning. 
Call  1-800-GO-TOYOTA  for  a  brochure 
and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

®  TOYOTA  Supra 

"7  love  what  you  do  for  me" 


)I995  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Buckle  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  you.  •Car  and  Driver.  March  my  "Always  use  youi  scjtbelt  Driver-  and  passenger-side  air  bags  are  a  Supplemental  Restraint  System  (SRS) 


"With  alt  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 


By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


CALL  IT  OFF 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  plan-  spectrum 
ning  to  auction  off  exclusive  rights  for  portions  of  the  "New 
radio  spectrum.  The  sale  ought  to  be  can- 
celed. It  will  damage  and  delay  the  devel- 
opment of  new  wireless  technologies  and 
services  critical  to  our  high-tech  future. 

The  auction  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
radio  frequencies  are  a  scarce  resource,  that 
exclusivity  is  essential  to  avoid  chaotic  in- 
terference by  would-be  users. 

But  as  George  Gilder  points  out  in  the 
new  issue  of  our  technology  supplement, 
Forbes  ASAP,  rapidly  developing  radio 
technologies  are  rendering  the  notion  of 


Reed  Hundt:  Will  he  promote 
the  future  or  clutch  the  past? 


scarcity  absolutely  obsolete, 
technologies  make  hash  of  the  need  to  auc- 
tion off  exclusive  licenses,"  notes  Gilder. 
In  fact,  they  make  it  "possible  to  manu- 
facture new  spectrum  nearly  at  will.  The 
notion  of  spectrum  assignments  is  be- 
coming a  technological  absurdity."  The 
FCC  is  poised  to  entrench  the  past.  The 
new  chairman,  Reed  Hundt,  should  call 
off  this  retrograde  exercise.  Otherwise, 
"The  FCC  is  in  danger  of  building  a 
legal  infrastructure  and  protectionist  pro- 
gram for  information  smokestacks  and 
gas  guzzlers." 


HOW  TO  TREAT  CHINA 


WE'RE  MAKING  A  FUNDAMENTAL  MISTAKE  tying  China's 

ability  to  trade  with  the  U.S.  to  its  record  on  human  rights. 

Stripping  China  of  its  "most- favored- nation"  trading 
status,  which  gives  it  the  same  privi- 
leges granted  to  over  150  other  na-  | 
tions,  would  be  counterproductive.  g- 
China's  rapid  economic  growth  is  f 
helping  to  create  the  very  forces  and 
interests  that  will  ultimately  under- 
mine its  still  dictatorial  regime.  A 
burgeoning  middle  class  will  not 
long  tolerate  political  repression,  any 
more  than  it  did  in  the  once  authori- 
tarian South  Korea  and  Chile. 

There  are  more  effective  ways  to 
forcefully  register  our  disapproval  of 
Beijing.  We  should  create  a  Radio 
Free  Asia  with  the  same  kind  of  programming  that  proved 
so  effective  in  discrediting  communist  regimes  in  Eastern 


Warren  Christopher,  President  Zemin:  Our 

Secretary  of  State  should  have  stayed  home. 


ering  this  but  would  earmark  no  more  than  $30  million 
for  it.  We  should  be  willing  to  spend  twice  that  to  do  the 
job  right — not  only  for  China  but  also  for  North  Korea, 
Burma,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

We  should  take  the  lead  in  cut- 
ting off  all  international  aid  that 
goes  to  any  part  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. We  could  also  warm  up 
our  official  relations  with  Taiwan  by 
publicly  backing  Taiwan's  desire  to 
join  the  U.N.  as  an  entity  distinct 
from  China  itself  and  by  being  more 
open  to  arms  deals  with  Taipei,  like 
the  one  for  F-16s  that  so  upset  Bei- 
jing two  years  ago. 

We  don't  want  a  fundamental 
breach.  We'll  need  China's  help  on 
other  issues,  particularly  with  North  Korea.  A  more 
balanced  approach  is  necessary,  which  this  Administra- 


Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Congress  is  consid-     tion  seems  incapable  of  providing. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  RUSSIA 


At  A  recent  American  Spectator  dinner  in  Washington, 
Senator  Richard  Lugar  (R-Ind.)  gave  a  superb,  level- 
headed speech  on  U.S.  relations  with  Russia.  It  should,  but 
won't,  be  taken  to  heart  by  Administration  policymakers. 

The  Senator  rightly  observes  that  both  of  our  schools 
of  thought  on  how  to  deal  with  Russia  are  wrong.  The 
Clinton  Administration,  in  essence,  wants  to  treat  the 


Kremlin  as  our  new  best  friend,  as  our  partner  in  "com- 
bating global  terrorism  and  nuclear  proliferation,  and  as  a 
force  for  regional  and  global  stability."  The  other  school 
believes  that  "Russian  interests  internationally  are  basical- 
ly incompatible  with  those  of  the  U.S.  A  policy  focusing 
on  U.S.  engagement  with  Russia  is  misguided. 

"Neither  approach  meets  our  national  interests,  nor  does 
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it  foster  the  kind  of  Russia  we  want  to  see  develop."  The 
Administration  must  realize  that  Russian  and  American  in- 
terests will  conflict.  Kremlin  attitudes  toward  countries  that 
were  part  of  the  old  U.S.S.R.  are  at  odds  with  our  belief  that 

these  countries  should  be  genuinely  inde-   

pendent.  Moscow  wants  de  facto  control  and 
wants  to  minimize  American  Influence  in 
former  Soviet  bloc  countries  such  as  Poland. 

The  U.S.  should  do  what  it  can  to  help 
foster  democracy  and  free  markets  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  even  if  that  upsets 
Russian  nationalists.  In  particular,  we 
should  move  forcefully  to  begin  integrat- 
ing nations  such  as  Hungary,  Poland,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia  into  a  revital- 
ized NATO.  Earlier  this  year,  however,  the 
Clinton  Administration  gave  these  coun- 
tries the  back  of  its  hand  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing Moscow.  That  attitude  "risks  ceding  to  Moscow  a 
virtual  veto  over  vital  U.S.  interests  on  issues  like  Bosnia, 
the  future  of  NATO  and  Eastern  Europe."  The  U.S.  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  "the  independence  of  East  Euro- 


Senator  Lugar: 

without  romance 


cies  in  the  region  constitute  a  vital  American  interest." 

Our  willingness  to  strengthen  ties  and  relations  with  such 
countries  does  not  preclude  pursuing  other  cooperative 
activities  with  Moscow.  These  would  include  giving  Rus- 
  sians  money  to  help  destroy  nuclear  war- 
heads and  delivery  vehicles  aimed  at  the  U.S. 
as  well  as  to  help  destroy  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  We  should  push 
for  finalization  of  the  agreement  in  which 
the  U.S.  has  committed  to  buying  "all  of 
the  highly  enriched  uranium  extracted  from 
tactical  or  strategical  warheads,  thereby 
reducing  a  major  proliferation  hazard."  We 
should  also  offer  to  help  the  Russians  estab- 
lish a  commercial  code  that  secures  property 
rights,  modernizes  the  banking  system  and, 
most  important,  stabilizes  the  ruble. 

As  Lugar  concludes,  "The  Russians  are 
tough  rivals.  If  we  conduct  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  that 
truth  and  our  national  security  interests,  they  may  choose 
to  seek  a  different  relationship  with  us.  Ultimately  this  may 
constitute  a  far  sounder  basis  for  stability  and  security  than 


Look  at  Russia 
or  cynicism. 


pean  states  and  the  consolidation  of  the  fragile  democra-     the  more  romantic  but  less  realistic  notion  of  partnership." 

BALANCED  BUDGET  BALONEY 


The  U.S.  Senate  once  again  narrowly  defeated  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Good  thing,  too. 

■  Unlike  states  and  municipalities,  Washington  makes  no 
distinction  between  money  spent  on  capital  projects  and  for 
current  expenses.  Most  states  must  balance  budgets  for 
current  expenses.  But  they  have  capital  budgets  that  are  fi- 
nanced by  debt.  There  is  upwards  of  $  150  billion  a  year  that 
Uncle  Sam  could  legitimately  amortize  over  several  years. 
It's  a  fundamental  accounting  Haw  to  treat  money  spent  on 
pencils  the  way  you  treat  money  spent  on  a  new  bridge. 

■  The  budget  is  not  the  be-all,  end-all  problem  in  govern- 
ment finance.  Washington  has  turned  the  ability  to  shuffle 
programs  off  the  budget  into  a  high  art,  such  as  the 
government-owned  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Post- 
al Service.  And  what  about  government  loan  guarantees, 
which  are  a  way  of  allocating  money  without  its  showing 
up  on  the  budget?  What  about  implicit  guarantees  for  such 
entities  as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  numerous  agricultural  credits, 
etc.?  What  about  federal  mandates  to  states  and  municipal- 
ities? These  mandates  cost  money,  but  Congress  decrees 
that  states  and  municipalities  pick  up  the  tab. 

■  Forty-three  out  of  50  states  give  governors  the  line-item 


veto,  enabling  them  to  cut  out  specific  parts  of  an  appropri- 
ations bill  without  vetoing  the  entire  package.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  such  power  and  must  accept  or  reject  appropri- 
ations bills  in  their  entirety.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment without  a  line-item  veto  provision  would  be  a  sham. 

■  Despite  soothing  language  concerning  the  role  of  courts 
in  enforcing  the  amendment,  major  tax  and  spending 
decisions  could  ultimately  be  made  by  federal  judges.  When 
given  the  chance,  courts  haven't  hesitated  to  minutely 
manage  state  prisons  and  local  school  systems.  What  kind  of 
democracy  would  allow  unelected,  lifetime  judges  to  make 
fundamental  budget  decisions?  This  would  culminate  a 
trend  of  30  years  of  Congress'  shunting  more  and  more 
responsibility  onto  courts  and  government  bureaucracies. 

■  Congress  still  uses  "static  analysis"  in  estimating  tax 
receipts .  This  assumes  that  changes  in  the  tax  code  will  have 
no  impact  on  people's  behavior.  Under  this  wacko  meth- 
od, doubling  income  tax  rates  would  double  revenues.  In 
reality  it  would  destroy  businesses  and  incentives  to  work. 
By  disguising  the  true  impact  of  tax  changes,  static  analysis 
encourages  tax  increases  instead  of  job-creating  tax  cuts. 

Until  proponents  credibly  deal  with  these  matters,  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  deserves  to  go  nowhere. 


RESTAURANTS— GO,  ,  STOP 

Here  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of  brothers  Bob,  Kip  and  Tim,  and  other  Forbes  eatery  experts  Jeff  Cunningham  and  Tom  Jones. 

pink  on  the  inside;  tiramisu,  light  and  creamy  and  pleas- 
antly not  too  sweet. 

•  The  Palm— 837  Second  Ave.,  near  44th  St.  (Tel.: 
687-2953).  Our  sirloin  was  dry  and  short  on  flavor,  the 
onion  rings  and  fried  potatoes  overdone  and  tough,  as  if 
having  sat  under  a  heat  lamp  for  too  long. 

•  Al  Bustan— 827  Third  Ave.,  near  50th  St.  (Tel.: 
759-8439).  Middle  East  food  without  being  there.  Falafel, 
out  of  this  world;  hummus,  as  good  as  any  in  or  around  the 
Mediterranean;  baba  ghannouj,  up  to  expectations.  ■ 


•  Frank's  Restaurant— 431  West  14th  St.  (Tel.:  243 
1 349 ).  One  of  the  most  appealing  steak  houses  in  Manhat- 
tan— bustling,  comfortable,  sawdust-on-the  floor  place. 

•  Fifty-Seven,  Fifty-Seven — Four  Seasons  Hotel,  57 
East  57th  St.  (Tel.:  758-5757).  Exquisite  food,  though 
pricey.  Tables  are  luxuriously  spaced.  Service,  excellent. 

•  Baraonda— 1439  Second  Ave.,  at  75th  St.  (Tel.: 
288-8555).  Hot  spot  for  iissome  youth  and  macho  model 
chasers.  Notable  (food)  dishes:  veal  chop,  pounded  thin 
and  nicely  seared;  swordfish,  well  done  on  the  outside, 
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WE  FLY  BETTER  THAN 
THEY,  AND  THEY  COOK 
BETTER  THAN  WE. 


Several  months  ago,  we 
asked  some  of  the  country's  best 
chefs  to  help  us  cook  up  a  new 
in-flight  menu. 

The  result 
of  their  labors, 
Northwest's  "a 
la  carte"  dining 
service,  should 
bring  an  end 
to  those  cliched 


1.  Mark  Peel,  Campanile, 
Los  Angeles  2.  Tom  Douglas, 
The  Dahlia  Lounge,  Seattle 
3.  Nancy  Oakes,  Boulevard, 
San  Francisco  4,  Waldy 
Malout,  Hudson  River  Club, 
New  York  City  5.  Jose 
Gutierrez,  Chez  Philippe, 
Memphis 


airline  food  jokes  once  and 
for  all.  At  mealtime,  you  choose 
from  a  variety  of  fruits,  salads, 
entrees  and  desserts.  The  entire 
menu  reflects  recent  trends 
toward  freshness,  simplicity 
and  innovation. 

For  more  information  or 
reservations,  call  your  travel 
agent,  visit  your  Northwest  City 
Ticket  Office,  or  call  Northwest 
Airlines  at  1-800-225-2525. 

And  taste  what  happens 
when  you  take  a  group  of  top- 


flight chefs,  and  turn  d 


them  into  in-flight  chefs. 

(^NORTHWEST 


Some  People  Just  Know  How  to  Fly  " 


Northwest  recycles  enough  paper  to  save  40,000  trees  a  year.  ©1994  Northwest  Airlines 


I  1-800-NEC-VERSA  (Or.  for  details  via  FastFacts~,  1-800-366-0476.  #83772  ) 


You  are  an 


Versa' 


unfinished  book. 

Our  new  Versa  notebook  is 

A  work  in 
flexible  enough  to  help  you 

progress.  A 
with  all  the  pages  of  your 

growing  stack  of 
life  It's  a  canvas  with  a  key- 
unbound  pages; 
board  A  power  tool  with  a 

the  story  of  all 
trackball  It's  perfect  for  shar- 

you  are,  and  will 
mg  ideas  with  people  right 

be.  There  are 
in  front  of  you  or,  using  its 

pages  devoted 
advanced  communications 

to  the  things 
capabilities,  a  continent 

you  have  to  do: 
away  The  artistry  of  its  new. 

Edit  your  report, 
brighter,  active-matrix  color 

Work  on  your 
screen  could  well  inspire  you 

presentation, 
to  some  artistry  of  your  own 

There  are  other 
While  its  unique,  color 

pages  full  of  the 
TouchPen"  capability  invites 

things  you  like  to 
precise  annotating,  or 

do:  Music.  Art. 
impassioned  finger-painting 

Travel.  But  most 
(For  up  to  10  hours  on  a 

are  full  of  ideas 
single  charge  )  Named 

that  you'd  like 
"Best  of  1993"  by  PC  Mag- 
to  share  with 
azme,"  Versa  can  be  a  note- 

the  world.  That 
book,  a  desktop,  or  a  tablet 

you've  got  to 
Above  all,  its  modular 

share  with  the 
design  lets  it  expand  for 

world.  You  are 
changing  needs  and  new 

an  unfinished 
technologies  Because  in 

book.  And  the 
technology  as  in  life,  there's 

best  part  of  the 
a  new  page  written  every  day 

story  is,  you'll 
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never  be  done. 


Other  Comments 


Rx  for  North  Korea 

A  group  OF  doctors  from  around  the 
world,  led  by  a  team  from  Harvard, 
[have]  developed  a  cure  for  nuclear 
war.  The  report  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  International  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  is  cau- 
tiously optimistic.  The  cure  consists  of 
persuading  everyone  that  nuclear  war 
is  a  medical  problem,  about  which  one 
naturally  should  follow  the  advice  of 
one's  doctor.  The  best  medical  advice 
about  nuclear  war  is:  "Don't  have 
one.  It  is  bad  for  your  health.  Believe 
me,  I'm  a  doctor."  Soon,  nuclear  war 
will  be  as  obsolete  as  smoking. 
-Michael  Kinsley, 
Curse  of  the  Giant  Muffins  and 
Other  Washington  Maladies 

Two  Distinct  Missions 

Voice  of  America  [airs]  world  news 
and  programs  in  English  that  help 
Chinese  learn  our  language.  Radio 
Free  Asia  would  broadcast  entirely  in 
Chinese  dialects  and  would  focus  on 
news  about  China.  Pioneered  by  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
such  broadcasting  provides  informa- 
tion that  would  be  available  in  the 
domestic  press  if  it  were  free. 

RFE/RL  operated  under  dire  con- 
straints, gathering  news  of  Soviet 
bloc  countries  during  the  cold  war. 
After  the  Soviet  Empire  fell,  we  con- 
firmed how  effective  this  was,  as  Lech 


Walesa,  Vaclav  Havel,  Boris  Yeltsin 
and  even  Mikhail  Gorbachev  offered 
glowing  testimonials  to  RFE/RL. 

Businessmen  and  diplomats  who 
oppose  anything  that  will  roil  Beijing 
have  proposed  adding  a  few  hours  of 
news  about  China  to  VOA's  broad- 
casts. This  would  be  a  weak  substitute 
for  an  independent  Radio  Free  Asia. 
In  Europe,  VOA  and  RFE/RL  oper- 
ated side  by  side — each  performing  its 
distinct  mission — with  proved  effec- 
tiveness. In  Asia,  we  should  do  no  less. 
-Joshua  Muravchik,  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  New  York  Times 

Eventually  all  things  are 
known.  And  few  matter. 

-Aaron  Burr,  in  Burr, 
by  Gore  Vidal 

Flower  Power  Trip 

Why  have  the  Clintons  been  so  resis- 
tant to  revealing  what  probably  are 
dealings  too  minor  to  arrest  the  na- 
tion's attention?  [Maybe  because] 
Whitewater  may  be  trivial,  other  than 
as  a  deflator  of  moral  pretensions. 

The  1960s,  the  Clintons'  formative 
years,  featured  intellectual  conceit  and 
moral  vanity.  Both  are  on  display  in  the 
Clintons'  health  care  plan,  a  huge  act 
of  condescension  that  presupposes 
that  personal  freedom  must  be  severe- 


ly restricted  to  produce  rationality  and 
punish  avarice.  The  children  of  the 
1960s  grew  up  convinced  they  could 
not  do  wrong.  Hence  the  administra- 
tion's bewilderment  when  accused  of 
ethical  lapses.  It  is  a  theoretical  impos- 
sibility for  people  in  "the  party  of 
compassion"  to  behave  badly  because 
good  behavior  is  whatever  they  do. 

Whitewater  may  involve  unseemly 
corner-cutting  and  indifference  to 
proprieties  while  pursuing  money. 
Hence  the  intense  resistance  to  reve- 
lation: It  threatens  the  [Clintons'] 
politics  of  moral  preening. 
-George  F.  Will,  Washington  Post 

Mob  Psychology 

The  situation  in  our  country  differs 
from  the  situation  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  There,  orga- 
nized crime  controls  only  "criminal" 
activities  like  prostitution,  drugs  and 
gambling.  In  our  country,  it  controls 
all  types  of  activities. 
-Russia's  Analytical  Center  for 
Social  and  Economic  Policies, 
report  delivered  to  Boris  Yeltsin, 
U.S.News  &  World  Report 

Blues  Law 

Snacking  on  New  Orleans  streetcars 
and  buses  is  a  crime.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press,  two  sisters,  14  and 
1 5  years  old,  were  eating  frozen  des- 
serts when  they  boarded  a  bus.  Both 
were  taken  to  jail  and  fingerprinted. 
"It  was  real  scary,"  said  one.  "We 
were  both  crying  in  the  police  car. 
They  put  my  sister  in  this  little  room 
with  no  windows  except  for  a  little  one 
in  the  door."  Sergeant  Jeffrey  Vappie 
of  the  transit  patrol  said,  "What's  the 
big  deal?  Don't  violate  the  law  and 
you  won't  have  a  problem." 
-The  Progressive 

Free-Trade  Agreement? 

You  look  at  any  picture  of  a  politi- 
cian with  some  girls  around  him  and 
at  least  three  of  them  will  be  mine.  If 
I  really  came  out  and  talked  I  could 
have  stopped  Nafta. 
-Heidi  Fleiss,  Hollywood  madam, 
National  Review  H 
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Don't  You  Wish  You 


interior  of  the  Acura  Legend  Sedan  GS  the  tilt  and  telescoping  steering  column  automatic, 
is  quiet  and  stress-free.  The  Automatic  Climate  Control  remember  and  adjust  to  the  position  you  find  most  cc 
maintains  a  pleasing  temperature.  The  driver's  seat  and        fortable.  Plush  leather  seats  and  walnut  trim,  speci 


cted  for  the  beauty  of  its  grain,  further  increase  the        Acura  Legend.  It's  proof  that  there  are  still  a  few  clear 
ing  of  luxury.  While  driver's  and  front  passenger's         decisions.  And  that  is  certainly  a  comfort, 
bags  further  increase  your  feeling  of  security.  The         SOME  THINGS  ARE  WORTH  THE  PRICE.  *&JZ*J*iF*^ 


Making  a  big  world  smaller. 


What  difference  does  it  make  that  Lufthansa  flies 
to  more  international  destinations  than  any  other 
single  airline?  Or  that  every  40  seconds  a 
Lufthansa  plane  takes  off  or  lands  in  one  of  180 
cities  around  the  world?  The  point  is  that  over  the 
years  every  experience  with  every  traveler,  from 
every  corner  of  the  world,  has  helped  us 
understand  you.  We've  come  to  know  cultures 
and  customs  from  around  the  globe.  All  the  better 
to  help  you  feel  at  home  everywhere,  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  air.  Even  in  many  cities  we 
don't  fly  to,  you'll  find  a  Lufthansa  office  ready  to 
serve  your  needs.  Experience  that's  worldwide 
and  worldwise.  It's  a  difference  that's  helped  us 
make  friends  with  a  world  full  of  travelers. 
And  that  can  make  this  big  world  feel  very 
small  indeed. 


Lufthansa 


■  reservations  and  inforir  si!  1-800-645-3880  or  see  your  travel  agent.  Lufthansa  Miles  &  More  "  and  United  Mileage  Plus'  are  now  fully 

iprocal.  Accrue  or  redo<  in  either  program  when  you  fly  on  Lufthansa  flights  or  flights  operated  by  our  global  partner,  United  Airlines. 


Commentary 

on  events  at  home  and  abroad 


By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


MEXICO:  AN  ECONOMIC  AND 

When  Kip  Forbes  and  I  were  in  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
recently,  the  first  question  from  the  press — and  the  leader 
in  this  year's  exaggeration  department — was,  "Does  the 
United  States  consider  the  Chiapas  rebellion  a  serious 
threat  on  its  southern  border?" 

The  action  in  the  impoverished  southern  state  of  Chia- 
pas should  not  be  minimized.  Perhaps  2,000  guerrillas 
who  fought  with  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  with 
communist  rebels  in  El  Salvador  seized  a  few  towns  in 
Chiapas.  The  Indian  population  there  has  many  justified 
grievances,  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  government  have 
been  happy  to  exploit  the  Indians  and  those  grievances. 

President  Carlos  Salinas,  highly  regarded  for  his  eco- 
nomic transformation  of  Mexico,  acted  swiftly  after  the 
towns  were  seized,  having  the  army  move  in  and  send  the 
guerrillas  fleeing  into  the  hills.  The  president  then  se- 
cured congressional  amnesty  for  any  rebel  who  cared  to 
claim  it  and  offered  to  discuss  all  grievances  of  the  people 
of  Chiapas.  The  guerrillas,  outflanked,  came  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  attired  in  ski  masks  despite  the  offer  of 
amnesty.  At  issue  primarily  were  more  government  assis- 
tance for  health,  education  and  housing,  better  treatment 
for  the  Indians,  and  a  more  open  political  process. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  that  goes  even  further, 
providing  for  creation  of  new  industries,  job  retraining  and 
support  for  Mexican  exports.  But  the  guerrilla  leaders  may 
yet  persuade  the  Indians  and  peasants  to  reject  the  agree- 
ment by  convincing  them  that  "the  fight  must  go  on." 

Leaving  the  Past  Behind  and  Looking  to  the  Future 

The  Salinas  Administration  has  gone  several  miles  to- 
ward addressing  grievances,  and  that  bodes  well  for  the 
future.  So  does  the  state  of  the  Mexican  economy,  which 
is  very  good  indeed  despite  the  current  setback.  Mexico's 
economic  growth  in  1993  was  a  disappointing  0.4%,  but 
the  government's  firm  policy  of  reducing  inflation  was 
,  successful.  The  current  rate  of  8%  is  the  lowest  in  20  years; 
inflation  was  160%  in  1987.  Strict  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  Nafta's  pass- 
ing, contributed  to  1993's  slow  growth.  But  the  predic- 
tion for  1994  is  much  better:  2%  to  3%  real  growth, 
inflation  of  5%  to  6%  and  tax  cuts  for  wage  earners. 

Although  President  Salinas'  term  ends  this  year,  the 
assassination  of  his  party's  candidate,  Luis  Colosio,  need 
not  undermine  Mexico's  stability  if  Salinas  moves  quickly 


POLITICAL  TRANSFORMATION 

to  keep  order  and  have  his  party  name  a  new  candidate. 
Thus  far  no  candidates  have  suggested  any  major  eco- 
nomic policy  changes  because,  as  President  Salinas  has 
said,  "No  one  will  want  to  go  back  to  what  we  had." 

Reduced  inflation  will  continue  because  "on  Apr.  1  the 
central  bank  becomes  independent,  and  no  one  can  tell  it 
to  print  money,"  the  president  continued.  The  national 
debt  has  been  reduced  to  10%  of  the  GDP  because  the 
proceeds  from  privatization — $12  billion  for  the  sale  of 
state-owned  banks  alone — have  been  most  wisely  used  to 
pay  down  that  debt.  (The  debt  in  neighboring  countries 
ranges  between  40%  and  50%  of  the  GDP.) 

And,  most  attractive  of  all  to  foreign  investors,  Mexico's 
budget  actually  has  a  surplus.  This,  the  president  said, 
enables  the  government  to  do  more  to  reduce  poverty  and 
to  address  the  other  grievances  recently  given  so  much 
prominence.  This  can  be  done  without  inflation  or  sacri- 
ficing a  balanced  budget  partly  because  Mexico,  by  reduc- 
ing its  debt,  has  also  reduced  the  amount  of  interest 
required  to  service  that  debt.  Over  half  of  Mexico's  budget 
will  go  to  education,  roads,  agriculture,  health  care  and 
the  new  spending  called  for  in  the  Chiapas  agreement. 
President  Salinas  concluded  that  sound  economic  policy 
allows  for  the  good  political  policy  of  reducing  poverty. 

Everyone  we  talked  to  confirmed  that  it  would  have 
been  a  disaster  for  U.S. -Mexico  relations  if  Nafta  had 
been  defeated.  President  Salinas  would  like  to  extend  the 
agreement  to  Chile  and  other  countries;  he  expressed 
great  interest  in  Steve  Forbes'  suggestion  that  a  similar 
agreement  with  lapan  would  solve  many  of  our  current 
trade  problems.  All  foreign  investment  in  Mexico  is 
welcomed.  Investors  and  other  Mexican  businessmen 
with  whom  we  talked  pointed  to  the  $18  billion  in 
foreign  investments  in  Mexico  in  1993,  up  from  $2 
billion  several  years  ago. 

All  is  not  perfect,  of  course.  Unemployment  is  too  high, 
and  too  many  Mexicans  live  in  poverty.  Government 
policies,  however,  are  focused  on  both  problems  and  offer 
very  real  promise  of  achievement  in  the  years  ahead. 

Continued  economic  growth  without  inflation  is  the 
best  hope  for  Mexico — along  with  the  expected  benefits 
from  Nafta  and  a  reduction  in  the  current  trade  deficit 
(now  around  $20  billion).  Political  reforms,  if  obtained 
peacefully,  can  also  do  a  great  deal  to  ensure  that  Mexico 
remains  a  great  place  for  foreign  investors.  WM 
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How  The  Hottest  Technology  Can 
Solve  Your  Most  Burning  Issues. 

Time,  people  and  productivity. 
The  better  you  can  handle  these  hot  topics 
the  less  likely  you  are  to  get  burned.  Thanks  to 
breakthrough  Open  Client/Server  products  from  Digital, 
you  now  have  the  power  to  react  smarter  and  faster. 
Consider  LinkWorks"  our  new  workgroup  software. 
A  technological  tour  de  force  that  can  increase  pro- 
ductivity many  times  over  for  administrative  functions. 
Need  to  match  all  of  your  people  with  all  the  data 
they  need?  Now  with  ACCESSWORKS  "you  can 
do  it  with  a  simple  command.  So  data  that's  anywhere 
can  be'. data  that's  everywhere.  Making  the  most  out  of 
technology  you  already  have.  Add  in  PATHWORKS"'  and 
even  seemingly  incompatible  networks  will  work  together. 
All  seamlessly,  totally  integrated.  And  when  it's  running  on 
Alpha  AXP'U—  the  fastest  microprocessor  on  the  planet  — 
you  can  manage  everything  at  blazing  speed. 
Matchless  technology  from  Digital.  So  easy  to  use, 
so  easy  to  own.  Today.  To  find  out  how  Open  Client/Server 
can  take  some  of  the  heat  off  your  business, 
talk  to  the  people  at  Digital. 


New  PATHWORKS'" 
ManageWORKS'" 
software  will  manage 
previously  incompatible 
networks  with  one 
simple,  single  set 
of  commands. 


CALL-DIGITAL 


"The  Most  Reliable  Copier  Ever 
To  Play  The  Game  Just  Got  Better." 


Rick  Pitino,  Championship  Coach 


Whether  you're  crashing  the  boards  or  chairman  of  the  board,  you  need  a  big  producer 
you  can  rely  on.  In  business,  that's  a  Sharp  Master  Series  high-volume  copier/duplicator. 
The  SD-3075  is  the  most  reliable  high-volume  copier  ever  tested  by  Buyers  Lab.  And  at  75 

copies  per  minute,  it  was  the  first  copier  tested  that  produced  over  a  million 
copies  without  any  unscheduled  service. 

From  this  winning  tradition  comes  the  new  SD-3062.  It  produces  62 
copies  per  minute  and  finishes  multiple  sets  of  documents  at  the  touch  of  a 
button.  All  of  which  saves  time  and  ultimately,  money. 

To  see  how  the  right  Sharp  copier  can  be  a  big  time  player  for  you, 
call  for  a  free  copy  of  Sharp's  new  Winning  Game  Plan  Video. 
free  video  Or  fax  1-800-3-SHARP-3. 


YOU  NEED  A  WINNING  GAME  PLAN. 
CALL  1-800-BE-SHARP 


FROM  SHARP  MINDS 
COME  SHARP  PRODUCTS  ' 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  CALCULATORS  •  WIZARD*  ORGANIZERS 
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Electronics:  big,  bigger,  biggest 


North  American 
consumption 
of  $123  billion 
in  1993  is  likely 
to  rise  to  $186 
billion  in  1996. 
Software  is 
the  electronics 
industry's 
fastest-growing 
sector. 


The  American  Electronics  Association  is 
publishing  a  new  study.  It  shows  that,  world- 
wide, the  purchases  of  electronics  hardware 
and  software  totaled  over  $643  billion  in  1993. 
Some  $232  billion  of  those  purchases  oc- 
curred in  the  U.S.  Consumption  will  grow  by 
9%  a  year  through  1996,  the  study  says,  lifting 
global  consumption  of  electronics  to  $826  bil- 
lion, and  the  U.S.  share  to  $314  billion. 

So  what?  The  surprise  in  the  aea's  study  is 
this:  Electronics  is  much  larger  than  most  peo- 
ple hitherto  thought,  especially  when  its  mea- 
surements are  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Official  Washington  measurements  under- 
state the  rate  of  inflation  in  electronics  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  capturing  the  rapid  decline 


North  America  still  dominates 

%  world  consumption      1993  1996  (est) 


North  America 

Western  Europe 

■ 

Japan 

■ 

Rest  of  Asia 

■ 

Rest  of  world 

Source:  American  Electronics  Association. 


in  the  price  of  electronics  (maybe  by  30%  in  the 
past  year  alone  for  personal  computers,  for 
instance),  compounded  by  rapid  performance 
increases.  Normal  government  measurement 
techniques  can't  keep  up,  says  William  F.  Finan 
of  Technecon  Analytic  Research,  the  consult- 
ing firm  that  prepared  the  aea  study,  the  indus- 
try's first-ever  global  demand  forecast. 

Using  a  broader  approach,  Finan  calculates 
that  when  measured  in  1987  dollars,  the  U.S.' 
real  output  in  1993  of  electronics,  including 
software,  was  well  in  excess  of  $500  billion.  By 
comparison,  that  same  year  the  U.S.  shipped 
just  $54  billion  of  finished  steel,  $133  billion  of 
vehicles,  and  an  estimated  $130  billion  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  This  is  an  industry  the  U.S. 
dominates  both  as  a  consumer  (see  chart)  and 
as  a  producer:  North  America  accounted  for 
35%  of  world  output  in  1993,  versus  26%  for 
Western  Europe  and  23%  for  Japan. 

North  America  is  also  by  far  the  dominant 
player  (as  consumer  and  producer)  of  software, 
which  the  aea  says  will  be  the  fastest- growing 
market  segment,  at  almost  15%  a  year. 

One  surprise,  says  Finan,  is  that  electronics 
for  the  automotive  sector  is  expected  to  grow 
fast,  at  nearly  12%  a  year.  As  the  table  shows, 
the  AEA  forecasts  that  consumer  electronics  will 
grow  at  a  strong  6%  annual  rate. 


Soon  to  hit  the  unemployment  offices: 
service  sector  workers 


One  interesting  implication  of  the  aea 
study  is  that  the  undermeasurement  of  electron- 
ics leads  to  understating  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
economy  by  a  not  insignificant  0.5%  or  more  of 
GDP,  says  Finan.  Morgan  Stanley's  chief  econ- 
omist Stephen  S.  Roach  notes  that  this  under- 
counting  means  that  U.S.  labor  productivity  is 
also  undercounted. 

Manufacturing  has  enjoyed  stellar  produc- 
tivity growth — it  was  over  7%  (annualized)  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1993.  Now  it  seems  it 
will  be  the  service  sector's  turn.  Says  Roach,  a 
member  of  a  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  into  service  sector  productivity:  "In 
the  1980s  service  companies  invested  no  less 
than  $862  billion  in  information  technology, 
but  they  also  added  18  million  extra  workers. 
Inevitable  result:  negligible  productivity 
improvement." 

But  today,  says  Roach,  retailing  uses  point- 
of-sale  and  other  electronic  systems  to  enable 
workers  to  handle  inventory  control  and  reor- 
dering. Computers  allow  banks  that  merge  to 
consolidate  their  back  room  operations. 


The  jobs  shakeout  in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor that  started  in  the  early  1980s  has  probably 
gone  two-thirds  of  the  way,  estimates  Roach. 
But  in  services?  "We  are  only  about  one-third 
of  the  way,"  says  Roach.  Ha 


World  electronics  consumption 


1990 

1993 

1996  (est) 

Automotive 

$9.1 

$10.8 

$15.1 

Computers 

99.0 

118.2 

148.3 

Consumer 

64.2 

71.1 

85.5 

Industrial 

6.8 

8.0 

10.3 

Instruments 

70.9 

83.8 

101.0 

Office  equipment 

!5.8 

18.1 

22.6 

Peripherals 

57.9 

68.5 

84.3 

Telecommunications 

108.7 

141.9 

172.6 

Software 

73.3 

123.2 

186.4 

Total 

$505.7 

$643.6 

$826.1 

All  figures  in  billions  of  dollars. 

Source:  American  Electronics  Association. 
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BY  ROBERT  ROSENSTEIN 


The  Forbes  Index  (1967= 

255 


100) 


Strength  in  manufacturing  continues  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  12  months  through  January,  new  orders  for 
durable  goods  were  5.9%  above  the  comparable  period  a 
year  ago,  net  of  inflation.  Helped  by  the  surging  auto  l 
industry,  the  Federal  Reserve's  industrial  production  index 
rose  0.4%  from  January  to  February — the  ninth  consecu- 
tive monthly  increase.  January  and  February  sales  of 
domestically  built  vehicles — including  cars  produced  at 
foreign-owned  plants  in  the  U.S. — are  up  17.7%  over  the 
same  period  in  1993. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.0% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1993' 

Ward's  Automotive 

17.7% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Ian  vs  Dec 

Dept  of  Commerce 

0.3% 

trade  balance  12  months  ended  Ian  1994 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-SI  18  bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Feb  vs  Jan2 
GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd — annualized  growth 
M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth3 

Dept  of  Labor 
Dept  of  Commerce 
Federal  Reserve 

0.2% 
7.5% 
2.1% 

1  U.S.-based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  2/28/94  2  Wholesale  goods. 3  Includes  M 1 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  sen/Ices  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 


116 


Services    •  Total  index 


Inventories    •   New  orders 


270 


210 


150 


Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


90 
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Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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140 


3300 


3100 


2900 


Industrial  production  index  (1987=100) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


2700 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


400 


New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 
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155 


Retail  sales  (Sbillions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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YoutU  find  our  Mesh  Knit  has 
more  of  nearly  everything- 
except  flies,  slubs  and  crocking. 


If  you  make  a  cotton  Mesh  Knit 
shirt  -  and  you're  as  finicky 
as  Lands'  End  -  there  are  a 
zillion  things  to  watch  for. 

Cotton  comes  from 
the  field,  after  all.  You 
can  card  it  and  comb 
it,  and  still  have  stuff 
left  in  it  When  thaf  s 
knit  into  the  cloth,  the  fJpMiP 
result  is  flies  and  slubs  %&B 
-  tiny  bumps  and  imper-  | 
fections,  like  hiccups  in  "Wk 
the  fabric.  They're 
unsightly  and  weaken 
the  Mesh. 

So,  we  do  our  darndest 
to  weed  out  flies  and  slubs. 
Matter  of  fact  we  have  seventy 
fly-  and  slub- inspectors. 

A  fine  Mesh 
we're  getting  you  into. 

Our  Mesh  Knit  is  made  of 
100%  American  grown  cotton.  It s 
spun  into  an  18  singles  yarn:  a 
yarn  so  fine  that  it  takes  4.3  miles 
of  it  to  make  one  Lands'  End  Mesh. 

Now  obviously,  what  makes  a 
Mesh  so  comfy  is  that  it  is  a 
Mesh.  Its  'Ventilated"  with  thou- 
sands of  tiny  air  holes  that  let  it 
breathe.  (Don't  ask  us  how  many 
thousands,  please  -  we  gave  up 
counting 'em!) 

But  to  make  our  Mesh  Knit 
even  comfier,  we  add  thoughtful 
little  details.  For  example,  side 
vents.  So,  you  can  wear  the  shirt 
outside  your  pants,  without  its 
catching  around  the  hips. 

We  also  tape  the  neck  band  to 
keep  the  edges  from  chafing  and 


rubbing  you  the  wrong  way. 

And  speaking  of  rubbing,  we 
hate  when  a  shirts  color  rubs  off 
-  on  other  clothing,  for  instance. 
Thats  called  crocking.  We  try 
and  avoid  it  by  using  reactive 
dyes.  These  get  chemically  "mar- 
ried" to  the  yarn  -  the  two 
become  nearly  inseparable  till 
death  do  them  part 

The  price  clinches  it. 

Our  Mesh  is  only  $19.50. 
(A  little  more  for  Tall,  Men's  XXL, 
or  with  a  pocket  or  stripes.)  And 
that's  not  much  for  such  quality. 

Of  course,  the  Lands' End 
catalog  has  lots  more  -  from 
classic  dress  and  casual 
clothing,  to  our  original  soft 
luggage,  children's  things  and 
home  furnishings.  It's  all 
fairly  and  honestly  priced. 

And  it  all  comes  with  our 
unconditional  guarantee.  In  two 


words -"Guaranteed.  Period." 

Send  for  our  catalog.  Better 
yet  phone  us  -  24  hours  a  day, 
any  day  or  night. 

You'll  find  no  flies  in  our 
service.  No  slubs,  either. 


For  our  free  catalog, 
call  any  time 

1-800-356-4444 

( In  Canada,  too.) 


Name. 


Address  _ 


Apt.. 


City. 


State. 


Zip. 


) 


Day/Night 
(ci~'le  one) 


Phone J_ 

Or  mail:  1  Lands'  End  Lane,  Dodgeville,  Wl  53595 
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Don't  look  for  Germany  to  lead  Europe  out  of  recession,  says  one 
respected  German  economist.  It  has  major  problems  of  its  own. 

"The  German 
economic  locomotive 
has  run  out  of  steam" 


An  interview  with  Norbert  Walter  by  Marc  E.  Babej 


Deutsche  Bank  wields  enormous 
economic  and  political  power  in  Ger- 
many, in  a  way  no  bank  or  group  of 
banks  does  in  the  U.S.  Deutsche  Bank 
not  only  finances  industry  but  owns 
big  chunks  of  German  flagship  com- 
panies such  as  Daimler-Benz  (25%) 
and  construction  giant  Philip  Holz- 
mann  (30%).  Its  assets,  which  exceed 
$300  billion,  nearly  equal  those  of  the 
two  biggest  U.S.  banks — Citibank 
and  BankAmerica — combined. 

Forbes  interviewed  the  bank's  in- 
fluential chief  economist,  Dr.  Nor- 
bert Walter,  49,  in  Manhattan.  His 
answers  were  scarcely  encouraging  to 
those  who  hope  for  a  quick  German 
recover)'.  We  wanted  to  know:  Is  the 
German  economy  in  deep  trouble?  Or 
just  in  a  passing  recession? 

Walter:  When  you  follow  the  debate 
in  Germany  today,  it  often  sounds  as  if 
the  recession  were  120%  structural 
and  negative  20%  cyclical.  That  is 
rubbish.  A  considerable  part  is  cycli- 
cal. The  worldw  ide  downturn  had  an 
impact  on  the  German  economy. 

But  some  of  the  problems  are  struc- 
tural: costs  too  high,  reaction  time 
sluggish,  i  lagging  east  Germany 
and  bloated  government. 

Work  forces  arc  being  reduced,  costs 
cut,  foreign  direct  investment  is  flow- 


ing in,  new  forms  of  organization  are 
being  introduced  and  new  products 
developed. 

Another  element,  more  macro,  is 
the  correction  of  wage  behavior. 
There  is  a  more  cooperative  spirit 
among  labor  unions  and  employers. 
The  wage  round  in  1994  will  prove 
that,  and  I  believe  the  wage  round  in 
1995  won't  be  different. 

Okay,  so  business  is  tightening  its 
belt  and  labor  is  facing  reality.  But 
the  government's  economic  policy 
seems  timid  and  rigid. 

The  government  has  tried  to  muddle 
through  this  crisis  for  too  long. 

What  should  the  government  be 
doing?  Or  not  doing? 

First,  as  the  former  prime  minister  of 
Baden-Wtirttemberg  put  it,  German 
economic  policy  is  funding  the  funer- 
als of  smokestack  industries  with  too 
much  money  instead  of  trying  to  in- 
vest in  new  directions. 

Second,  we  need  more  private 
management  at  the  municipal  and 
state  levels.  At  the  federal  level,  most 
activities  have  been  privatized.  But 
local  swimming  pools,  hospitals  and 
autobahns  need  not  be  government 
owned  and  government  managed. 

Is   privatization   of  government 


functions  politically  acceptable? 

I  confess  that  these  arguments  are  not 
yet  well  received  in  Germany.  Ironi- 
cally, there  is  a  more  open-minded 
attitude  in  east  Germany,  no  matter 
its  socialist  past.  They  badly  need  new 
electricity  plants,  for  example,  don't 
have  the  money  available,  and  turn  to 
private  solutions.  Even  in  some  west 
German  states,  there  is  a  cumbersome 
beginning.  Bavaria,  an  old  power- 
house of  state  capitalism,  is  starting  to 
privatize  its  government  firms. 

Sounds  like  you  want  Germany  to 
become  a  bit  more  like  America? 

Yes,  there's  not  much  of  an  alterna- 
tive. We  are  still  too  much  of  a  social- 
ist, cooperatist  country.  If  we  are  to 
prosper,  we  have  to  move  away  from 
that  tradition. 

How  will  the  federal  elections  this 
fall  influence  economic  policy? 

It's  difficult  for  the  government  to  act 
decisively  right  now.  This  political 
stalemate  bothers  financial  markets 
and  individual  firms.  The  federal  elec- 
tion in  October  won't  change  the 
picture  dramatically.  No  party  has  a 
platform  that  advocates  radical 
change.  For  now,  the  question  is 
which  government  would  learn  faster. 

I  would  argue  that  the  fastest 
change  would  not  come  under  the 
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present  coalition.  A  government  led 
by  the  Social  Democrats  would  prob- 
ably turn  to  a  sober  economic  policy 
sooner. 

Turn  left  to  go  right? 

Sure.  Pragmatism  would  overrule  ide- 
ology. Deutsche  mark  depreciation 
and  high  interest  rates  would  force 
the  Social  Democrats'  hand.  Consid- 
er the  case  of  France  in  1981:  A 
Socialist  government  was  elected. 
They  first  pursued  a  policy 
of  old  nationalist,  socialist 
jjloire — redistribution, 
nationalization,  the 
works.  After  only  a  year  in 
power,  the  socialists  made 
a  180-degree  turn  and 
have  since  stuck  to  a  very 
austere  policy. 

If  we  look  at  the  polls, 
though,  a  grand  coalition 
of  Christian  Democrats 
and  Social  Democrats 
seems  to  be  the  most  like- 
ly result. 


And  with  Kohl  as 
chancellor? 

Kohl  only  if  the  Christian 
Democrats  get  more 
votes  than  the  Social 
Democrats,  under  Rudolf 
Scharping.  Most  pollsters 
consider  this  very  unlikely 
at  the  moment.  I  believe 
that  protest  votes  against 
Kohl  will  bottom  out  by 
late  summer.  The  chan- 
cellor will  get  some  sym- 
pathy come  fall.  The  So- 
cial Democrats  will  lose 
some  votes.  But  either 
way,  with  a  grand  coali- 
tion, a  true  U-turn  in  Ger- 
man economic  policy  is 
unlikely  until  1996. 


of  steam,  and  there  is  no  real  replace- 
ment. Europe  is  not  going  down  the 
drain,  but  it's  certainly  not  a  region 
that  could  develop  new  systems  to 
address  important  issues. 

What  about  Russia? 

My  contacts  in  Russia  stress  the 
strength  of  a  movement  that  opposes 
the  present  market-oriented  reforms 
and  pushes  for  a  system  called  nation- 
al capitalism. 


Deutsche  Bank's  Norbert  Walter 

The  government's  trying  to  muddle  through  won't  do. 


Why  1996?  What  would  bring  on 
this  U-turn,  then? 

I  think  that  Chancellor  Kohl  would 
I  provoke  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  He  is 
not  fond  of  a  grand  coalition. 

You  are  drawing  a  scenario  of  re- 
structuring in  business  and  contin- 
ued muddle  in  politics.  What  about 
Germany's  long-term  prospects? 

i  The  postunification  euphoria  is  over, 
i  The  German  locomotive  has  run  out 


Uh,  oh.  Shades  of  the  1930s. 

I  guess  national  capitalism  is  best 
described  by  a  central  government 
controlling  large  corporations,  while 
allowing  the  grass  roots  to  develop 
tiny  niches  at  the  periphery.  My  con- 
tacts in  Russia  say  this  concept  of 
national  capitalism  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously. It  is  semiconsciously  modeled 
on  interwar  Germany. 

Not  a  nice  prospect.  Wouldn't  an 
extreme  nationalist  government  in 


Russia  arouse  the  old  German  fears 
of  the  giant  to  the  east? 

If  such  a  system  were  established, 
Germans  would  not  be  deeply  dissat- 
isfied. They  are  terrified  of  disorder. 

But  national  capitalism  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States 
would  limit  economic  efficiency.  De- 
spite some  short-  or  medium-term 
stability,  it  would  eventually  turn  out 
to  be  a  system  of  waste.  In  the  long 
run,  it  would  have  nega- 
tive implications — for 
Russia  and  for  Europe. 

So  much  for  the  Big  Pic- 
ture. What  about  the 
German  recession? 

There  has  been  some  up- 
ward momentum  lately, 
and  demand  seems  to  be 
rising.  Still,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease will  not  be  high 
enough  to  boost  capacity 
utilization.  We  expect 
GDP  growth  in  west  Ger- 
many of about  1%. 

You  don't  sound  very 
optimistic. 

Unemployment  will  rise 
by  another  400,000  until 
the  beginning  of  1995,  to 
4  million,  seasonally  ad- 
justed. This  means  about 
10%  unemployment  for 
the  country  at  large — 
something  like  9%  for  the 
west  and  15%  for  the  east. 

Do  you  see  any  bright 
spots? 

In  terms  of  GDP  growth, 
east  Germany,  the  Czech 
Republic,    Poland  and 
Hungary  will  outperform 
the  rest  of  Europe.  These 
countries  are  bouncing  back  from  low 
levels — they  are  equipped  with  skilled 
people,  traditional  ties  to  the  Western 
world  and  have  a  good  chance  to 
catch  up. 

The  single  European  market  and 
the  opening  of  Western  Europe  to- 
ward the  reviving  center  and  the  east 
give  us  a  shot  at  a  near- optimal  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  Europe. 

Kind  of  like  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 
Or  Japan  and  East  Asia.  Well,  at  least 
there's  some  good  news.  BB 
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With  truck  drivers  paying  tax  rates 

originally  meant  for  top  professionals 

and  professionals  paying  rates  meant  for  billionaires, 

no  wonder  family  income  has  stagnated. 

In  celebration 
of  April  15 


By  Peter  Briinelow 


Tax  rates  up— market  down? 


Top  federal  marginal  tax  rate  (inverted) 

0% 


Rates  down 
Market  up 


Will  stocks 
follow  the  tax 
rate  trendline? 

i     f  i  i   1  in    1    i  1     1      1  1 

'15    '20   '25    '30    '35    '40   '45    '50    '55    '60   '65    70    75    '80  '85 

Sources:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  IRS;  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 
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Hitting  the  top  marginal  tax  rate 

Taxable  income  in  millions  of  1993  dollars  (married,  filing  jointly) 

$5 


1913  the  top  marginal  federal  income 
rate  began  at  $500,000  income- 
over  $7^ni  I  lion  in  4 993  dollars. — 


marginal  rate  $250,000  in  1993 


Top  rate  at  $2  million     Top  rate  at  $5  million 
(over  $26  mil.  irrl993$)  (over  $50  mil.  in  1993$) 


'15     '20   '25     '30    '35     '40    '45     '50    '55     '60    '65     7  0    75     '80    '85     '90  '93 

Sources:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  IRS;  CPI. 
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Rkmkmbkr  how  Walt  Disney's  Seven 
Dwarfs  whistled  while  they  worked? 
Well,  the  happy  sound  you  hear  these 
days  is  Americans  singing  while  they 
Share  Sacrifices.  "Shared  Sacrifice"  is 
new  Washington-speak  for  what  used 
to  be  known  as  (ahem! )  paying  taxes. 

To  help  celebrate  the  onrushing 
Apr.  1 5  federal  income  tax  filing  dead- 
line, Forbes  shows  (top  left)  the  entire 
glorious  history  of  the  top  marginal 
rate  since  the  federal  income  tax  was 
introduced  in  1913.  The  top  marginal 
rate  is  the  highest  rate  at  which  the 
federal  government  taxes  income. 
Currendy  39.6%,  it  cuts  in  at 
$250,000,  trapping  almost  a  fifth  of 
our  subscribers  (their  median  house- 
hold income:  $129,000).  Back  in 
1913  the  top  marginal  rate  was  just  7%. 

And  note  carefully:  We're  talking 
about  the  marginal  rate — the 
amount  that  the  federal  government 
grabs  from  the  last  dollar  the  taxpayer 
earns.  It's  this  marginal  rate  that  the 
taxpayer  must  think  about  when 
choosing  between  earning  more  or 
sending  a  spouse  out  to  earn,  and  the 
alternative  of  goofing  off  for  an  extra 
week's  vacation.  In  1913  the  taxpayer 
received  93  cents  for  each  additional 
dollar  of  income  earned.  So  the  choice 
was  fairly  clear. 

For  fun,  Forbks  has  inverted  the 
top  marginal  rate.  So  as  it  increases  (as 
after  1991 ),  it  moves  down  the  page. 

This  reveals  a  pleasing  parallel  be- 
tween changes  in  the  top  marginal 
rate — a  proxy  for  rate  changes  over- 
all— and  the  direction  of  the  stock 
market.  It's  not  rocket  science.  But 
very  roughlv:  When  the  top  rate  de- 
creased (1920s,  1960s,  1980s),  the 
market  boomed.  When  the  top  rate 
increased  (1930s,  early  1950s),  the 
market  bombed.  Or  bumbled. 

Now  the  top  rate  has  turned  up 
(down  on  our  chart)  decisively. 
Sounds  bad  for  Wall  Street's  bulls. 

Less  arguably,  but  also  less  obvi- 
ously, the  income  level  at  which  tax- 
payers encounter  that  top  marginal 
rate,  has  declined  precipitously  since 
1913  (see  chart,  lower  left).  It  was  then 
$500,000.  It  peaked  at  $5  million  just 
before  World  War  II.  (Which  is  possi- 
bly why  those  stratospheric  rates  did 
not  strangle  the  economy:  Almost  no 
one  paid  them.) 

Adjusted  for  inflation,  the  earlier 
levels  are  literally  out  of  sight.  Hun- 
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The  tax  rate  roller  coaster  coasts  up  again 

Effective  marginal  tax  rate  (married,  filing  jointly;  in  95th  income  percentile) 
60% 
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Total  marginal  tax  rate  including  1 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  | 

1981:  56.9% — 

Marginal  federal  income  tax  rate*  | 

(Estimated) 


Rates  now  rising  again 


'56         '60  '65  7  0  75  '80  '85  '90  '95  '97 

"Includes  Medicare  after  1991. 

Sources.  Robert  Genetski  &  Associates;  Social  Security  Administration;  New  York  State  Department  of  Taxation  &  Finance; 
City  of  New  York  Executive  Budget,  fiscal  yearl  993. 


dreds  of  thousands  of  professional 
working  couples  are  now  paying  tax 
rates  originally  designed  to  make  bil- 
lionaires pay  up.  Tax  rates  designed 
for  Morgans  and  Rockefellers  are  now 
being  levied  on  the  middle  class. 

For  a  more  sophisticated  look  at  the 
marginal  impact  of  taxation  on 
Forbes  readers,  we  turned  to  Chica- 
go-based economic  consultants  Rob- 
ert Genetski  &  Associates.  Our  chart 
(above)  shows  the  Genetski-comput- 
ed  path  of  the  federal  marginal  tax,  as 
affected  by  shirting  rates  and  deduc- 
tions, actually  faced  by  taxpayers  de- 
claring taxable  income  in  the  95th 
percentile.  (In  1993  taxable  income 
for  a  family  of  four  of  around 
$79,000— $105,000  to  $110,000 
gross — landed  you  in  this  category', 


with  5%  of  all  taxpayers  above  you.) 

Central  message  of  our  chart: 
There  was  a  huge  but  unlegislated 
hike  in  effective  marginal  tax  rates  in 
1970-80.  This  was  because  of  "brack- 
et creep" — the  collision  of  inflation 
with  a  steeply  progressive  tax  code. 
Taxpayers1  nominal  income  was  in- 
creased as  they  struggled  to  retain  real 
purchasing  power.  But  that  meant 
working-class  people  were  soon  pay- 
ing tax  rates  designed  for  the  well-to- 
do.  Without  lifting  a  gavel,  Washing- 
ton was  getting  more  and  more  of 
America's  income. 

This  great  rate  hike  has  never  been 
repealed.  The  Reagan-era  rollback  re- 
duced federal  rates  only  to  Nixon 
Administration  levels.  Clintonomics, 
including  the  new  Medicare  1.45% 


flat  rate,  has  returned  taxpayers  to  the 
early  Carter  years. 

Our  chart  has  a  further  refinement: 
Most  analysts  look  only  at  the  federal 
marginal  tax  rate.  Forbes  adds  New 
York  City  and  State  income  taxes.  At 
the  95th  percentile,  this  will  now  rise 
to  47%  in  1997. 

You  think  New  York  is  an  unrepre- 
sentative case?  The  Empire  State  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  horri- 
ble income  tax  regime  in  the  country. 
But  Governor  Mario  Cuomo,  for 
one,  tirelessly  says  it  ain't  so.  He  likes 
to  talk  about  how  the  top  state  in- 
come tax  rate  came  down  during  his 
years  in  office.  He  never  talks  about 
how  many  more  people  pay  that  top 
rate  than  once  did. 

The  stark  result  of  the  increased 
government  grab:  American  incomes 
have  stagnated  (see  lower  left).  Adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  four-person  families 
at  twice  the  median  income  received 
only  slighly  more  gross  income  in 
1992  than  in  1973  ($91,624  versus 
$89,608).  And  their  incomes  have 
already  come  down  sharply  from 
Ronald  Reagan's  last  year  in  office 
(1988— $95,600). 

But  note:  Our  chart  shows  family 
incomes  really  did  rally  sharply  under 
Reagan.  Critics  slide  over  this  by  com- 
paring Reagan-era  incomes  with  in- 
come levels  earlier  in  the  1970s,  ig- 
noring the  intervening  Carter  crash. 
Naughty,  naughty. 

This  two-decade  income  stagna- 
tion coincides  with  the  great  rate  hike. 
Which  at  least  suggests  that  tax  in- 
creases have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
clogging  up  the  economic  engine. 

Indisputable,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  taxes  have  everything  to  do  with 
Americans'  getting  their  hands  on  less 
cash.  Forbes'  chart  shows  that  after 
federal  income  tax,  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  family  earnings  have 
actually  fallen  in  real  terms  since  the 
1970s.  (And  here  we're  not  counting 
state  and  local  taxes.) 

In  1992  the  four-person  family 
earning  twice  the  median  income  paid 
on  average  over  $23,337  in  tax,  leav- 
ing them  with  $68,287  in  1993  dol- 
lars. A  quarter-century  ago,  way  back 
in  1969,  they  paid  only  $14,914, 
leaving  them  with  $69,062. 

Americans  may  not  be  a  nation  of 
dwarfs — yet.  But  their  government  is 
stunting  their  incomes  anyway.  H 
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The  20-year  income  stall 

Gross  income,  adjusted  for  inflation,  for  family  of  four  earning  at  twice  median  level  ($1993  thousands) 


Source:  Department  of  Treasury. 
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Mel  and  Herb  Simon  claim  their  massive 
Mall  of  America  is  a  brilliant  success. 
The  numbers  tell  a  different  tale. 

Bumpbacks 
in  Minneapolis 


By  William  M.  Stern 

"FOR  SHOPPERS,  a  fast  tlight  to  para- 
dise," gushed  a  New  Tork  Timespro- 
file  of  Mall  of  America,  the  massive 
shopping  mecca  on  the  outskirts  of 
Minneapolis.  According  to  its  press 
office,  the  mall  hosted  over  37  million 
visits  last  year — 7  million  more  than 
Walt  Disney  World — bringing  in  on 
average  $91  each,  almost  twice  the 
national  average  for  big  malls. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  reporters  come 
away  dazed  after  visiting  Mall  of 
America.  Five  times  the  size  of  Red 
Square,  the  4.2-million-square-foot 
mall  is  completely  enclosed.  There's  a 
7-acre  amusement  park  for  the  kids 


while  mom  and  dad  spend. 

Big,  however,  does  not  mean  suc- 
cessful. Total  retail  gross  by  all  of  Mall 
of  America's  400-plus  stores  came  to 
just  $625  million  or  so  last  year,  a  far 
cry  from  the  $3.4  billion  implied  by 
the  press  office.  When  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  discrepancy,  John  Wheeler, 
general  manager  at  the  mall,  acknowl- 
edged that  some  of  the  press  office's 
numbers  may  be  exaggerated. 
"They're  really  just  indicators  we  use 
for  internal  strategic  planning,"  said 
he,  sheepishly. 

Managed  by  developers  Melvin  and 
Herbert  Simon,  the  mall  cost  around 


$700  million  to  build.  Anxious  to 
meet  their  August  1992  opening 
deadline,  the  Simons  gave  each  of  the 
mall's  four  anchors — R.H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Bloomingdale's,  Nordstrom  and 
Sears — sweetheart  leases  under  which 
each  anchor  pays  token,  if  any,  rent 
during  the  first  few  years.  The  Simons 
even  came  up  with  $35  million  for 
Macy's  to  build  its  store,  and  forked 
over  close  to  $40  million  to  entice 
Bloomingdale's.  "Contracts  like 
these  are  unheard  of,  even  at  very 
weak  malls,"  says  Steven  Claytor, 
president  of  MAS  Marketing,  a  Chica- 
go-based retail  consulting  outfit. 

Even  with  the  giveaways,  the  stores 
haven't  done  very  well.  Macy's  typi- 
cally grosses  around  $50  million  per 
store,  but  sources  in  Minneapolis  re- 
tailing say  Macy's  Mall  of  America 
store  did  barely  half  that  last  year. 
Sears'  sales  per  square  foot  at  the  mall 
have  been  estimated  at  roughly  60% 
of  Sears'  national  average,  and  the 
Simons  have  recently  shopped 
Bloomingdale's  210,000-square- 
foot  space  to  at  least  one  other  major 
department  store.  Only  Nordstrom, 
with  estimated  sales  of  $71  million, 
met  its  projections. 

The  Simons  claim  the  mall  is  87% 
occupied.  But  according  to  internal 


ABOVE: 

Herbert  and  Melvin  Simon 
Not  much  of  their 
own  money  is  at  stake. 


LEFT: 

Mall  of  America 
"Contracts  like  these 
are  unheard  of,  even 
at  very  weak  malls." 
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Markets  run  in  cycles.  The  1970s  were  hot 
for  commodities  but  cold  on  equities. 
Is  history  about  to  repeat? 

Are  hard  assets 
the  next  big  play? 


documents,  the  mall  is  making  wide- 
,  spread  use  of  "humpbacks" — an  in- 
dustry gimmick  in  which  the  develop- 
er rents  out  the  fronts  of  large  spaces, 
j  leaving  vast  but  invisible  empty  space 
,  behind  walls.  Melvin  Simon  &  Asso- 
ciates officials  admit  they've  signed 
humpback  leases  but  say  it's  just  smart 
marketing  to  create  an  appearance  of 
I  prosperity  and  thereby  attract  more 
,  paying  tenants,  and  to  ensure  some 
income  from  the  front  space. 

Rodney  Putz,  who  oversees  the 
mall  from  the  Simons1  Indianapolis 
headquarters,  says  the  13%  vacancy 
rate  (over  twice  the  average  for  big 
malls  in  the  Twin  Cities  area)  includes 
the  humpbacks.  But  David  Brennan, 
a  marketing  professor  and  mall  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  dubious:  "You 
walk  the  mall  and  you  see  the  vacan- 
cies, the  T  shirt  shops,  the  vast  empty 
spaces.  It's  highly  questionable  that 
mall  is  87%  occupied." 

To  their  credit,  the  Simons  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  promoting 
the  mall  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Some 
30%  of  the  mall's  traffic  last  year  came 
from  150  miles  away  or  more.  Wheth- 
er this  can  be  sustained  after  the  mall's 
initial  novelty  wears  off  is  another 
question.  Reports  Nicholas  Lee,  man- 
ager of  fast-food  outlet  Little  Tokyo: 
"Sure,  we  did  all  right  in  the  first  year 
i  because  everyone  wanted  to  check 
\  out  the  mall."  Lee's  second-year  sales 
'are  off  about  25%  so  far. 

If  Mall  of  America  gets  into  finan- 
cial trouble,  the  Simons  won't  be 
much  out  of  pocket.  Melvin  Simon  & 
Associates  owns  22.5%  of  the  project 
but  reportedly  put  up  no  more  than 
$40  million  or  so  of  its  own  money. 
Another  22.5%  is  held  by  the  four 
colorful  Ghermezian  brothers,  Irani- 
!  an  immigrants  who  own  Alberta- 
I  based  Triple  Five  Corp.  The  Gherme- 
I  zians  conceived  the  project  and  won 
j  the  early  permits  but  have  put  up 
I little  cash. 

The  serious  construction  money 
!  came  from  the  $68  billion  (assets) 
i  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation, tiaa  put  up  $670  million  to 
[finance  the  project  and  owns  55%.  A 
TIAA  spokesman  says  his  employer  is 
I  "very  satisfied"  with  the  mall's  prog- 
[  ress — strange  given  persistent  reports 
I  that  tiaa  quite  likely  hasn't  yet  seen  a 
dime's  return  on  its  investment.  Hi 


By  Robert  Lenzner 

In  nearly  every  economic  cycle  since 
1927,  rising  interest  rates  have  sig- 
naled that  money  is  about  to  be  made 
in  commodity  markets.  Anticipating  a 
repetition,  commodity  markets  have 
strengthened  so  far  in  1994.  The 
Goldman  Sachs  Commodity  Index 
(GSCl)  is  up  5.5%,  while  bonds  are 
down  5%  and  stocks  are  flat. 

So  a  lot  of  smart  money  thinks  this 
is  another  one  of  those  times  to  be 
long  commodities,  whose  prices  re- 
main depressed  despite  the  current 
economic  pickup  (see  story,  p.  146). 
Crude  oil  is  down  from  $20  a  barrel 
nine  months  ago  to  around  $15  now. 
Eleven  of  the  20  commodities  in  the 
GSCl  are  selling  below  "book  value." 
(In  commodity  lingo  book  value  is 
estimated  cost  of  production;  starved 


for  foreign  exchange,  many  countries 
go  on  producing  raw  materials  even 
when  the  price  is  below  their  costs  in 
local  currency.  So  do  companies  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  cut  output.) 

Take  aluminum,  a  raw  material  re- 
quired in  three  basic  industries,  cars, 
cans  and  construction.  It  is  selling  at 
60  cents  a  pound,  4  cents  lower  than  it 
costs  to  produce  in  the  U.S.  Crude 
oil,  heating  oil,  gasoline,  zinc,  nickel, 
cattle,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and  cocoa 
are  selling  for  less  than  their  produc- 
tion cost  benchmark. 

If  the  current  pickup  here  contin- 
ues and  if  many  developing  countries 
continue  to  develop  as  fast  as  they 
have  been  doing,  it  seems  only  logical 
that  prices  must  rise. 

Timothy   J.   O'Neill,  Goldman, 


Reversal  ahead? 

Goldman  Sachs  Commodity  Index  S&P  500 


1/1/89  4/21/90  8/10/91  11/27/92 


Source:  Goldman,  Sachs 

Commodities  look  cheap 
compared  with  stocks. 
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Commodities 


Countercyclical  plays 

Some  commodity  bets 


GSCI  futures  contract 

Swedish  Export  Credit  zero  coupon  bond,  principal  tied  to  GSCI 
June  1994  call  option  on  GSCI  at  172 
June  1994  call  option  on  crude  oil  at  15 


Four  leveraged 
ways  to  buy 
real  assets. 


Recent 
price 

172.40* 
82.25 

$1,500* 
$860t 


'Traded  on  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  tTraded  on  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 


Sachs  partner  in  charge  of  commodity 
derivatives,  is  among  the  commodity 
bulls.  "This  is  not  the  1970s,"  he 
says.  "  This  is  not  a  supply-side  shock 
pushing  people  out  of  financials  and 
into  real  assets.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
demand-driven  cycle  for  commod- 
ities that  people  need — like  oil,  base 
metals  and  food." 

Salomon  Brothers  recently  pub- 
lished Global  Commodity  Room? — a 
30-p.igc  report  suggesting  that  later 
I  his  decade  commodities  will  make  a 
comeback  as  an  investment  medium, 
as  they  w  ere  until  the  early  1980s. 

What's  good  for  commodities  may 
not  be  good  for  stocks.  The  chart  on 
page  49  shows  a  dramatic  negative 
correlation  between  the  stock  market 
and  commodities.  As  stock  prices  rose 
in  the  past  three  years,  commodity 
prices  weakened  and  the  spread  be- 


tween the  two  indexes  widened. 

Traders  seem  to  be  jumping  in  with 
both  feet.  On  Mar.  18  Goldman's 
market  strategists  increased  the  com- 
modities portion  of  its  asset  allocation 
mix  from  3%  to  5%,  eliminating  a  2% 
cash  holding.  Goldman  is  not  predict- 
ing a  runaway  commodities  market. 
Over  the  next  12  months  its  analysts 
expect  energy  prices  to  rise  15%  to 
18%,  metals  prices  by  5%  to  6%  and 
agricultural  commodities  0%  to  3%. 

Salomon's  chief  equity  strategist, 
David  Shulman,  is  more  cautious  near 
term.  He  thinks  it  will  be  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade  before  commodity 
prices  rise  significantly.  He  sees  a 
boom  in  commodities  "later  in  the 
decade  building  on  the  growth  in 
nations  outside  the  G7" — meaning 
non-Japan  Asian  and  Latin  American 
economies.  Shulman  sees  these  devel- 


oping countries  creating  a  commod- 
ities boom  in  the  late  1990s. 

How  do  you  play  commodities? 
For  a  list  of  stocks  that  should  profit 
directly  from  higher  commodity: 
prices,  see  table  below.  For  those  with] 
a  taste  for  derivatives,  there  are  usci 
futures  contracts  on  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Fxchange.  For  an  $810 
margin  you  can  buy  a  contract  with  an 
interest  in  about  $42,000  worth  of 
commodities.  Since  this  index  is  al- 
most 50%  weighted  in  enenty  prod- 
ucts, it  is  chiefly  usef  ul  for  those  bull- 
ish on  a  production- weighted  basket 
of  commodities — a  distinctly  contrar 
ian  position  these  days. 

Goldman,  Sachs  sells  custom-made 
over-the-counter  commodity  indexes! 
that  give  speculators  a  separate  play 
on  energy,  metals  or  agricultural 
products.  There  are  also  Swedish  or 
Finnish  Fxport  Credit  bonds  that 
have  the  GSCI  embedded  in  their  valu 
ations.  These  bonds,  which  are  zero 
coupon  and  mature  in  November, 
have  dropped  to  82  from  their  No 
vember  1991  offering  price  of  100. 

To  younger  investors,  who  have 
been  weaned  on  booming  stocks  and 
mutual  funds,  commodities  may  lookj 
doggy.  But  people  with  longer  mem 
ories  know  that  in  the  1970s  it  was 
stocks  that  were  in  the  doghouse  and 
commodities  that  were  the  smart 
place  to  be.  I 


F'jt: 


Inflation  hedges 


Company 

Market  cap 

—Earnings  per  share— 

1994 

52-week 

Recent 

Dividend 

($mil) 

1993 

1994E 

P/E 

high 

low 

price 

yield 

Aican  Aluminium 

$5,516 

$-0.38 

$-0.31 

NM 

25'/e 

17% 

24% 

1.2% 

British  Petroleum 

30,097 

3.72 

4.65 

14.2 

69 

51% 

661/4 

2.4 

Dow  Chemical 

17,682 

2.00 

2.50 

25.8 

66'/2 

49 

64% 

4.0 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

39,194 

2.45 

3.05 

19.0 

59% 

44% 

57% 

3.0 

Georgia-Pacific 

6,012 

0.23 

3.10 

21.6 

77% 

56% 

67 

24 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum 

55,283 

6.52 

7.35 

14.0 

nova 

86% 

103% 

3.9 

Ultramar 

1,113 

2.45 

2.85 

10.2 

31% 

19% 

29% 

3.8 

Unocal 

6,693 

1.29 

1.50 

18.5 

32% 

25% 

27% 

2.9 

Williams  Cos 

2,629 

1.78 

1.90 

13.4 

31% 

22% 

25% 

3.3 

YPFS.A. 

8,604 

1.52 

2.20 

11.1 

29% 

18% 

24% 

3.3 

E:  Estimate.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 
Source.-  Goldman,  Sachs. 

Here  are  some  stocks  that 
should  rise  with  the  price 
of  oil,  metals,  timber  and 
chemicals. 
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[With  the  stock  market  churning  and  the  bond  market 
clobbered,  short-sellers  have  emerged  from  the 
woodwork.  But  they  must  keep  a  wary  eye  out 
Ifor  another  breed  of  predator. 

Here  come  the 
short-busters 


By  Robert  Lenzner 

It  has  been  a  bloody  three  years  for 
short- sellers,  the  congenital  pessi- 
mists who  hope  to  profit  by  selling 
stock  they  don't  own  in  hopes  of 
buying  it  back  later  at  a  lower  price. 
They  have  been  frustrated  by  a  stock 
market  that  refuses  to  have  a  major 
correction.  Stocks  that  seemed  too 
high  have  frequently  gone  higher  still, 
handing  them  large  losses. 

If  that  weren't  bad  enough,  the 
phorts  are  sometimes  victims  of  mar- 
tlet manipulation  reminiscent  of  what 
lased  to  happen  on  Wall  Street  in  the 
f  ong-ago  days.  They  get  squeezed. 

Squeezing  the  shorts,  also  known 
is  short- busting,  sounds  vaguely  dis- 
putable. But  respectable  folk  are 
oracticing  the  art  these  days,  includ- 
ing some  at  the  Fidelity  funds. 

Philip  Erlanger,  until  recently  a  Fi- 
delity market  technician,  now  with  his 
pwn  Acton,  Mass.  consulting  firm, 
ecommends  stock  groups  by  their 
'squeeze  potential." 
Fidelity  has  always  denied  it  en- 
ages  in  short-busting.  But  Erlanger 
ays,  "I  provided  this  technique  for 
ome  portfolio  managers  [at  Fidelity], 
ind  to  varying  degrees  they  used  it." 
Te  goes  on  to  say  that  anyone  follow- 
ng  his  recommendations  over  the  five 
'ears  he  was  doing  technical  analysis 
it  Fidelity  would  have  shown  gains  of 
j>7%,  almost  double  the  Standard  & 
>oor's500's51%gain. 

Erlanger  denies  he  is  trying  to 
queeze  the  shorts.  That  would  be  too 
rass.  He  prefers  to  put  it  this  way: 
'These  stocks  exhibit  above-average 
trength  despite  the  fact  there  are 
ubstantial  negative  bets."  His  list 
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includes  industry  groups  like  cosmet- 
ics, auto  parts  and  software  (see  table). 
Some  stocks  he's  recommending  are 
Lotus,  Xerox  and  Colgate. 

Here's  how  a  short-buster  works: 
When  a  short-seller  sells  shares  he 
doesn't  own,  he  must  borrow  an 
equivalent  amount  of  the  stock 
through  his  broker  in  order  to  deliver 
it  to  the  buyer.  The  broker,  in  turn, 
often  borrows  the  stock  from  an  insti- 
tution that  wants  to  earn  a  bit  extra  by 
lending  out  some  of  its  holdings. 
(Shares  you  leave  in  a  margin  account 
can  be  lent  out,  with  the  broker  keep- 
ing the  lending  fees. )  The  short  hopes 
to  repurchase  those  shares  by  buying 
in  the  open  market  later  at  a  lower 
price — covering  his  shorts. 


Erianger's  best  bets 

Industry                    Squeeze  Number 
potential*    of  days  to 
cover  shorts 

Cosmetics  8 

7 

Auto  parts  7 

4 

Entertainment  7 

10 

Electronic  instruments  7 

4 

Restaurants  7 

6 

Software  &  computer  sves  7 
Automobiles  7 
Office  equipment  &  supplies  6 
Computers  6 
Paper  containers  5 

2 

1  7 
3 
4 
7 

*0n  a  scale  of  0  to  10,  0  is  the  least,  10  is  the  most. 
Source-.  Phil  Erlanger  Research  Co.,  Inc. 

What  cracks  first? 

The  market  or  the  shorts? 


Here's  where  the  short-buster  steps 
in.  The  short-buster  looks  around  for 
stocks  that  have  attracted  lots  of 
short-selling.  Next,  from  among  such 
seemingly  overvalued  stocks  he  picks 
those  that  are,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, hard  to  borrow.  Instead  of 
selling  short  these  hard -to -borrow 
overpriced  stocks,  the  short- buster 
buys  them  in  quantity,  then  demands 
delivery  of  the  shares.  Suddenly  those 
who  arc  short  the  stocks  cannot  bor- 
row them  any  longer.  To  cover  their 
positions  they  must  rush  out  and 
buy — at  the  short- buster's  price. 

Right  now  the  market  shows  some 
signs  of  the  weakness  short-sellers 
dearly  love:  Each  recent  rally  has  had 
less  breadth,  meaning  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  highs  in  stock  prices  is 
falling;  the  advance-decline  ratio,  the 
number  of  stocks  advancing  to  the 
number  declining,  looks  weak;  the 
Fed's  action  in  raising  interest  rates 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years  could  be 
the  start  of  a  bear  market. 

But  many  shorts  are  nervous  with 
so  many  short-busters  lurking.  In  a 
perverse  way,  fear  of  the  short- busters 
may  be  helping  hold  the  stock  market 
close  to  its  highs  by  scaring  away 
short-sellers. 

One  short-seller  spoke  with  Forbes 
only  if  we  promised  him  anonymity. 
"I  don't  want  wise  guys  shooting  at 
my  stocks,"  he  explained. 

Wise  in  the  ways  of  short- busters 
and  currently  bearish  on  many  stocks 
is  Will  K.  Weinstein,  senior  partner, 
Genesis  Merchant  Group,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  that  occasionally  shorts 
stocks. 

Here  are  the  two  basic  rules  that 
Weinstein  follows  in  choosing  short 
positions: 

Never  short  a  strong  stock.  If  you 
don't  have  the  wind  at  your  back, 
you're  too  vulnerable. 

Never  short  a  stock  that's  a  popular 
short  and  therefore  difficult  to  bor- 
row, because  the  short-squeezers  will 
get  you. 

Of  course,  if  the  market  should 
suddenly  collapse,  the  laugh  would  be 
on  the  short-busters.  They  would  be 
stuck  with  large  quantities  of  vulnera- 
ble stocks  that  they  would  have  trou- 
ble unloading — easy  to  borrow  or 
not.  To  be  a  short-buster  is  to  bet  the 
market  is  so  strong  it  will  float  even 
the  weaker  stocks.  W 
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To  put  the  hideous  practice  of  slavery  into  perspective, 
Islamic  countries  imported  more  African  slaves 
than  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Scapegoating 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Nothing  represents  more  of  a  tri- 
umph of  hope  over  experience  than 
an  attempt  to  have  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  racial  issues.  Nevertheless, 
recent  controversies  about  anti-Se- 
mitic speakers  accusing  Jews  of  being 
slave  traders  on  television,  and  on 
college  campuses  across  the  country, 
raise  painful  questions  that  have  to 
be  addressed. 

Blacks  and  Jews  are  by  no  means 
the  only  peoples  implicated  in  discus- 
sions of  slavery.  The  whole  tragic 
history  of  slavery  has  been  ideologi- 
cally distorted  beyond  recognition, 
even  before  the  recent  demagogic 
vogue  of  charging  Jews  with  trading 
blacks  in  bondage. 

One  symptom  of  this  distortion  is 
that  many  people  think  automatically 
of  blacks  in  the  antebellum  South 
when  slavery  is  mentioned.  Yet  Brazil 
alone  imported  more  than  six  times  as 
many  slaves  from  Africa  as  the  United 
States,  and  the  Islamic  countries  im- 
ported more  than  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Africa,  however,  has  not  been 
unique  as  a  source  of  slaves.  Slavery 
has  existed  virtually  everywhere  that 
human  beings  have  existed.  Profes- 
sor David  Eltis  of  Queens  Universi- 
ty in  Canada,  a  leading  scholar  in 
this  field,  says  that  slavery  was 
"universal"    until    very  recently 


as  history  is  measured,  that  "few 
peoples  in  the  world  have  not  con- 
stituted a  major  source  of  slaves  at 
one  time  or  another." 

The  very  word  "•slave"  derives 
from  the  Slavs,  who  were  enslaved 
longer  than  the  entire  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  about  twice 
as  long  as  blacks  were  enslaved  in 
North  America. 

Despite  the  universality  of  this 
hideous  institution  and  its  victims, 
books  and  articles  on  slavery  are 
overwhelmingly  about  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  or  at  most  about  slav- 
ery in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
is  true  of  both  academic  studies  and 
popular  literature.  Many  use  this 
universal  institution  as  a  moral 
indictment,  selectively  applied  to 
Western  civilization. 

Ironically,  it  was  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  eventually  destroyed  slav- 
ery around  the  world,  during  the  era 
when  European  imperialism  reached 
every  continent.  Even  autonomous 
nations  which  abolished  slavery  usu- 
ally did  so  under  pressure  from  the 
West  or  in  order  to  avoid  the  national 
embarrassment  of  being  regarded  as 
uncivilized  by  the  West.  But  this 
whole  epic  story — perhaps  the  big- 
gest moral  achievement  in  history — 
remains  largely  untold,  because  it 
does  not  fit  the  ideological  vision  of 
the  intelligentsia. 

On  a  subject  where  such  ideologi- 
cal distortion  has  been  the  rule  rath- 
er than  the  exception,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  someone  would  take 
it  a  step  further  and  single  out  Jews 
as  responsible  for  the  enslavement 
and  trading  of  Africans.  But  when  it 
came  to  enslaving  human  beings 
and  trading  them  like  cattle,  blacks 
did  it,  whites  did  it,  Jews  did  it, 
Gentiles  did  it.  There  was  slavery  in 
China  and  Russia  and  in  the  island 
paradise  of  Bali. 

If  this  presents  an  ugly  picture  of 


the  human  race,  so  be  it.  But  to  talk 
about  Jews  trading  slaves  is  like  saying 
that  white  people  have  toenails.  It  isl 
true  enough  in  itself,  but  grossly  mis- 
leading if  it  suggests  that  nonwhites 
do  not  have  toenails. 

During  the  long  era  of  slavery,  go- 
ing back  thousands  of  years  and  ex- 
tending around  the  world,  merchant 
peoples  in  general  traded  slaves  along 
with  other  merchandise.  Venetians, 
Greeks  and  Jews  did  so  in  Europe,  the 
overseas  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Arabs  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  as  well  as  various  African  tribes, 
among  many  other  peoples  in  many 
other  places. 

None  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
whip  up  Americans  of  African  ances- 
try against  Jews  points  out  that  the 
Arabs  were  among  the  principal  en- 
slavers and  traders  of  Africans,  while 
Jews  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
trading  Slavs  in  Medieval  Europe 
and  around  the  Mediterranean.  No 
doubt  diligent  research  can  turn  up 
cases  of  Jews  holding  or  trading  black 
slaves  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  blacks  themselves  did  the  same 
thing  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  New 
Orleans  and  Charleston,  among  oth- 
er places.  Nobody's  hands  are 
completely  clean. 

Even  if  the  discussion  of  slavery  is 
arbitrarily  restricted  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  black  people,  Jews  come  far 
down  the  list  of  those  involved.  They 
cannot  compare  with  the  number  of 
Africans  who  held  fellow-Africans  in 
bondage  in  Africa,  not  even  counting 
those  who  sold  their  black  brothers  to 
the  white  man. 

Most  Jews  were  in  no  position  toi 
trade  slaves,  and  had  all  that  they 
could  do  to  survive  the  persecutions 
to  which  they  were  themselves  sub- 
jected. But  leading  scholars — both 
Jews  and  Gentiles — affirm  that  Jews 
were  not  exempt  from  taking  part  in 
this  global  trade. 

The  singling  out  of  Jews  and  the 
implication  that  they  had  some  special 
role  in  the  enslavement  of  Africans  is 
an  outrage  rightly  being  condemned, 
though  not  by  enough  people.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  only  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  pervasive  selective  history 
and  selective  moral  indignation  that 
has  long  marked  the  discussion  of 
slavery  and  other  issues,  even  in 
"respectable"  circles.  Ut 
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It  uses  sunlight  to  cool  you. 
Air  to  protect  you. 
And  its  always  thinking  of  you. 


The  Mazda  929 


In  a  category  of  automobile  where         the  929  also  offers  the  unflustered  performance  that 


the  machine  so  often  selfishly  monopolizes  the  attention,  discerning  drivers  expect  from  a  fine  car.  The  engine, 

there  is  one  luxury  sedan  that's  surprisingly  sensitive  to  with  193  horsepower,  is  generous.  And  the  suspension 

the  needs  of  its  driver.  M  The  Mazda  929.  ffl  Thanks  to  thoughtfully  adapts  to  cope  with  the  alternating  demands 

an  available  Solar  Powered  Ventilation  System  that  helps  of  monotonous  interstate  or  treacherous,  serpentine 

cool  the  cabin  while  it's  parked,  the  929  makes  you  feel  back  roads.  IS  So  before  you  purchase  a  luxury  sedan,  we 

welcome  from  the  moment  you  get  in.  IS  Drivers-  and  urge  you  to  give  some  serious  thought  to  the  Mazda  929. 

passengers-side  air  bags  are  ready  to  help  protect  you  on  After  all,  it  would  do  the  same  for  you. 


the  road.  §3  Why,  it  even  remembers  to  defog  the  windows 
when  you  turn  on  the  windshield  wipers.  M  Of  course, 


It  Just  Feels  Right 


Standard  features  include  a  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  Program.  4-wheel  disc  brakes  with  Ami-lock  Brake  System  (ABSJ,  30L.  DOHC,  24-valve  V6  engine,  automatic  climate  control  power  moonroo/  and  a  36-month/ 
50,000-mile,  no-deductible,  "bumper-to-biimper"  limited  warranty.  See  dealer  (or  limned- warranty  details.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  929  or  any  new  Mazda,  call  1-800-639-1000  ©  1994  Mazda  Motor  of  America,  lnc 


With  Asian  economies  surging,  two  Asian  cities  have 
attained  income  levels  higher  than  Europe's.  Can  the 
West  learn  from  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong?  Absolutely. 

Attentions 
Los  Angeles, 
New  York, 
London 


By  Andrew  Tanzer 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  cities 
that  grew  rich  providing  trade  and 
financial  services  to  large,  rapidly 
growing  economic  regions — think  of 
Venice  in  the  15th  century,  London 
in  the  19th,  New  York  and  Chicago  in 
the  late  19th  and  20th. 

Today's  most  dynamic  cities  are 
Asia's  two  city-states,  Hong  Kong 


and  Singapore.  Measured  by  per  capi- 
ta gross  domestic  product,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  are  already 
wealthier  than  most  industrialized 
countries.  Both  cities  should  reach 
$20,000  this  year  in  purchasing  pow- 
er terms,  compared  with  $17,000  for 
Britain  and  $  19,000  for  the  average  of 
the  industrialized  countries.  And  the 


Hong  Kong  at  night 

Capital  goes  to  growth,  not  to  buying  votes. 


Asian  pair  is  growing  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  the  industrial  countries. 

How  did  they  move  so  fast  from 
Third  World  to  First  World  economic 
status?  Like  Venice  and  New  York  in 
their  heydays,  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore benefit  from  the  geographic 
good  luck  of  being  at  the  heart  of  the 
world's  fastest-growing  region. 
Hong  Kong's  6  million  inhabitants 
provide  the  trading,  finance  and  ser- 
vice hub  for  the  vast  Chinese  main- 
land; Singapore,  with  2.9  million  peo- 
ple, serves  a  similar  function  for  popu- 
lous, rapidly  growing  Southeast  Asia. 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore's  contain- 
er ports  are  the  two  busiest  in  the 
world  (see  chart).  This  shipping  trade 
also  generates  demand  for  services 
such  as  banking,  legal  work,  insurance 
and  communications. 

As  their  incomes  rise,  both  city- 
states  are  shifting  labor-intensive 
manufacturing  processes  to  their  hin- 
terlands, while  more  than  replacing 
the  jobs  lost  with  higher-value  manu- 
facturing or  service  jobs.  The  restruc- 
turing is  perpetual. 

For  example,  from  1980  to  1992, 
manufacturing's  share  of  Hong 
Kong's  labor  force  fell  from  41%  to 
23% — with  no  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. Hong  Kong  industrialists 
shipped  much  of  their  manufacturing 
to  factories  in  southern  China  while 
the  workers  at  home  concentrated  on 
higher-value  processes,  such  as  de- 
sign, packaging  and  marketing. 

But  location  alone  does  not  guar- 
antee economic  success.  While  there 
are  profound  differences  between  the 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  models, 
their  common  denominators  are 
striking:  low  taxation  and  govern- 
ment spending;  high  levels  of  savings 
and  investment;  pro- growth  govern- 
ments; and  minimal  concern  with  in- 
come redistribution. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  these  free- 
market  policies  do  more  for  the  ordi- 
nary people  in  the  city-states  than 
government  protection  and  regula- 
tion can  ever  do. 

Expanding  the  economic  pie — not 
dividing  it — is  the  core  agenda  in 
these  city-states.  Both  have  low  and 
declining  tax  rates.  Hong  Kong's  top 
personal  income  tax  rate  is  15%,  and 
the  bottom  half  of  income  earners  pay 
no  income  tax  at  all.  "Hong  Kong  is 
the  Laffer  curve,"  quips  Ajay  Kapur, 
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chief  economist  at  Hong 
Kong's  Peregrine  Broker- 
age Ltd.  "Low  taxes  here 
engender  a  strong  work 
and  investment  effort. " 

Partly  to  compete  with 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore  cut 
its  corporate  tax  rate  from 
30%  to  27%  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  the  govern- 
ment says  it  intends  to  low- 
er the  rate  to  25%.  Neither 
Singapore  nor  Hong  Kong 
taxes  capital  gains,  and 
both  maintain  consistent 
tax  systems  that  are  far  less 
complex  and  arbitrary  than 
the  U.S.  tax  code. 

Yet  both  governments 
regularly  run  budget  sur- 
pluses. In  Hong  Kong's 
case,  part  of  the  explanation 
is  minimal  defense  spend- 
ing; but  Singapore  spends  a 
higher  portion  of  its  in- 
come on  defense  than  the 
U.S.  does.  Overall,  govern- 
ment spending  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  is  only 
equivalent  to  15%  to  20%  of 
GDP,  compared  with  35%  in 
the  U.S.  and  50%  and  high- 
er in  Europe.  Government  HHH 
spending  goes  largely  for 
three  basic  categories:  infrastructure, 
education  and  security.  Entrenched 
bureaucracies?  Not  here:  Singapore 
grew  9.9%  last  year  after  inflation  yet 
has  a  freeze  on  expanding  the  civil 
service  and  an  official  target  of  limiting 
government  spending  to  20%  of  GDP. 

Listen  to  Robert  The- 
leen,  chairman  of  Hong  |g| 
Kong- based       ChinaVest  |l 
Ltd.,  an  early  investor  in  |l 
China-related    companies  |H 
(Forbes,  Aug.  3,  1992). 
"The  West  uses  govern- 
ment and  taxation  to  redis- 
tribute wealth  and  for  social 
engineering.  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  don't  use 
economics  for  social  engi- 
neering. The  lack  of  a  per- 
sonal safety  net  means  that 
the  brutal  reality  of  individ- 
ual gains  tied  to  individual 
effort  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  these  societies.  It 
keeps  the  drive  going." 

It  encourages  people  to 
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Although  Singapore's  growth  rate  will  slip  this  year, 
it  does  so  from  a  high  level.  In  Hong  Kong, 
reexports  are  mostly  entrepot  trade  involving  China. 


save,  too,  so  as  to  provide  for  their 
own  security  since  they  can't  depend 
on  the  state  to  support  them.  High 
savings  bring  high  investment.  Hong 
Kong's  gross  domestic  savings  and 
investment  rates  are  typically  equiva- 
lent to  25%  or  30%  of  gdp,  about 


Singapore's  financial  center 
Limiting  government  spending  to  20%  of  GDP. 


double  the  U.S.'  rates.  Sin- 
gapore's is  45%. 

Having  come  as  far  as  fast 
as  they  have,  people  in  these 
two  cities  are  more  than  a 
little  contemptuous  of 
U.S.  economic  policies, 
which  have  brought  slow 
growth,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  a  rising  govern- 
ment share  of  GDP.  Here's 
Richard  Hu,  Singapore's 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  his 
budget  message  in  Febru- 
ary: "We  must  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  welfarism  which, 
as  the  experience  of  socialist 
and  Western  democratic 
governments  has  shown, 
sooner  or  later  leads  to  de- 
pendency and  destruction 
of  the  work  ethic." 

Hong  Kong  has  no  com- 
prehensive unemployment 
benefits,  social  security  sys- 
tem or  mandator)'  medical 
insurance  programs.  Hong 
Kong  has  poor  people,  but 
they  don't  sit  around  feel- 
ing victimized;  they  are 
generally  much  too  busy 
trying  to  get  a  foot  on  the 
economic  ladder. 

Heartless?  Not  necessar- 
ily. U.S.  policies  that  encourage  de- 
pendency on  the  government  often 
damage  people  psychologically  and 
spiritually.  Says  Enzio  von  Pfeil,  chief 
regional  economist  at  S.G.  Warburg 
Securities  (Far  East)  Ltd.:  "Capital 
[in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore]  is 
allocated  to  promoting 
growth  instead  of  to  buying 
votes,  as  with  the  high  tax 
rates  in  the  West." 

If  you  don't  work  in 
Hong  Kong  or  Singapore, 
it's  your  problem — or  your 
family's.  Both  societies 
have  strong,  stable  family 
structures  that  serve  as  safe- 
ty nets.  In  the  West  those 
structures  have  been  weak- 
ened by  decades  of  welfar- 
ism. Most  Chinese  would 
be  ashamed  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of 
their  aged  parents  as  so 
many  Americans  routinely 
do. 

Singapore's  Central 
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Provident  Fund,  to  which  employers 
and  employees  each  contribute  20% 
of  workers'  salaries,  is  an  important 
form  of  coerced  savings  and  a  manda- 
tory pension  scheme.  But  whereas  our 
Social  Security  money  merely  helps 
fund  a  federal  deficit,  in  this  Asian  city 
the  money  is  invested  in  productive 
ways.  Money  put  into  the  Central 
Provident  Fund  is  held  in  individual 
accounts,  a  portion  of  which  employ- 
ees can  invest  in  stocks  or  withdraw  to 
purchase  housing.  Retirees  get  out  of 
the  program  exactly  what  they  put  in, 
plus  any  returns  on  their  investment; 
the  money's  not  tampered  with  by 
vote-buying  politicians.  Says  China- 
Vest's  Theleen:  "In  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  no  self-interest  group  can 
expropriate  the  wealth  of  another 
portion  of  the  economy  to  its  own 
cause." 

Can  these  two  cities  maintain  the 
discipline  in  the  face  of  rising  prosper- 
ity and  a  pressure  for  more  democracy 
than  either  now  grants?  In  the  runup 
to  1997,  the  year  in  which  Hong 
Kong  returns  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
Governor  Chris  Patten  is  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  democracy  in 
the  Crown  Colony.  More  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  is  being  popularly 
elected;  already  there  is  an  increasing 
voice  for  more  social  programs. 

"If  you  create  true  democracy  in 
these  societies,  then  you  will  have 
income  redistribution,"  argues  The- 
leen. "When  a  majority,  or  a  strong 
minority,  understands  its  power,  it 
distorts  economic  truths  and  creates 
an  agenda  that  damages  the  interests 
of  the  nation." 

But  maybe  democracy  is  not  in  the 
long  run  incompatible  with  economic 
discipline.  Just  as  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong  learned  from  the  mis- 
takes of  Europe  and  the  U.S.,  so  are 
many  people  in  the  West  drawing  the 
same  conclusions.  A  new  generation 
of  mayors  and  governors — New 
York's  Rudolph  Giuliani,  Philadel- 
phia's Edward  Rendell,  Los  Angeles' 
Richard  Riordan,  New  Jersey's  Chris- 
tine Whitman — is  struggling  to  roll 
back  the  welfare  state  and  lighten 
their  regions'  crippling  burden  of  tax- 
ation and  regulation.  Asia  wasn't 
ashamed  to  borrow  ideas  from  the 
West.  It's  now  time  for  the  West  to 
borrow  some  ideas  from  parts  of 


The  saga  of  the  Peralta  family— from  candlemakers 
to  cellular  telephone  magnates— symbolizes 
Mexico's  economic  transformation. 

Craig  McCaw 
del  sur 


By  Joel  Millman 

If  anyone  is  still  so  benighted  as  to 
think  of  Mexico  as  a  place  of  siestas 
and  mariachis,  they  should  visit  the 
village  of  Pasteje,  about  50  miles  from 
downtown  Mexico  City.  At  7:30  a.m. 
six  days  a  week  thousands  of  workers, 
most  of  them  Indian  women,  begin 
surging  from  buses,  rush  through 
turnstiles  and  fan  out  through  Indus- 
trias  Unidas'  vast  manufacturing 
complex.  At  8:25  the  trot  turns  into  a 
run.  As  the  clock  ticks  off  8:30  there  is 
sudden  silence  as  factory  doors  close. 
"Look  at  the  time,"  a  iusa  guide 
directs  a  Forbes  reporter.  It's  8:31 . 

A  worker  arriving  even  60  seconds 
late  is  sent  home,  short  a  day's  pay.  It 
rarely  happens. 

Industrias  Unidas — IUSA — is  the 
property  of  strong-willed  Alejo  Per- 
alta, 77,  and  it  is  one  of  Mexico's 
biggest  privately  owned  conglomer- 
ates. Most  of  1993's  $1.7  billion  in 
sales  came  from  producing  things  like 
light  switches,  electric  meters  and 
copper  tubing. 

If  Peralta's  attitude  toward  his 
workers  is  somewhat  autocratic,  it  is 
also  paternalistically  benevolent.  He 
runs  schools,  from  kindergartens 
through  vocational  centers,  where 
Peralta's  workers  can  send  their  chil- 
dren for  free.  Because  pregnancy 
takes  trained  workers  off  the  job,  IUSA 
issues  condoms  and  other  birth  con- 
trol devices.  To  cut  down  on  sick 
days,  plastic  bags  of  potable  water  are 
available  for  workers  to  take  home. 

IUSA  is  a  vertically  integrated  ma- 
chine— a  small-scale  version  of  what 
Henry  Ford  built  at  River  Rouge 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Most 
of  the  parts  for  its  electric  meters  are 
manufactured  on-site.  lUSA's  plumb- 


Alejo  and  Carlos  Peralta 

"We  couldn't  eat  the  whole  pie,"  says 

Carlos  Peralta,  "so  we  cut  a  deal." 


ing  fixtures  and  copper  tubing  are 
fabricated,  literally,  from  raw  ore — in 
1989  Peralta  picked  up  a  copper  elec- 
trolytic refinery  in  Japan  for  about 
S18  million,  shipped  it  to  Mexico  in 
257  containers,  and  within  a  few 
months  had  it  reassembled  and  run- 
ning in  Pasteje. 

To  take  advantage  of  Nafta,  IUSA 
has  been  acquiring  plumbing  tube 
distributors  in  the  U.S.  as  an  outlet  for 
its  products.  The  family  command 
post  in  New  York  is  on  Third  Avenue, 
where  their  Alper  (for  Alejo  Peralta) 
Holdings  USA,  Inc.  shares  a  floor  with 
the  sales  office  for  FM  rock  station 
Z-100.  "We  learned  how  to  market  in 
the  States,  which  is  a  little  different 
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than  in  Mexico,"  says  Carlos  Peralta, 
the  founder's  son.  In  the  U.S.  the 
family  also  has  real  estate  holdings  and 
Scovill  Fasteners,  a  leading  supplier  of 
apparel  trim  products — tilings  like 
snap  fasteners  and  zippers.  Scovill  will 
be  merged  with  Alejo  Peralta's  GICISA, 
Mexico's  biggest  zipper  firm,  to  cre- 
ate one  of  the  hemisphere's  biggest 
apparel  fastener  companies. 

But  the  family's  boldest  venture  is 
its  cellular  subsidiary,  IUSACELL,  run 
by  42-year-old  Carlos  Peralta.  Back  in 
the  1950s  the  government  awarded 
IUSA  a  concession  to  operate  mobile 
radio  telephone  systems.  When  cellu- 
lar phones  became  popular  in  the  late 
1980s,  Carlos  Peralta  converted  the 
jury-rigged  radiophone  network  into 
iusacell,  which  quickly  became  the 
biggest  player  in  the  field. 

Legally,  iusacell  had  a  nationwide 
cellular  monopoly.  But  Telefonos  de 
Mexico,  then  state-owned,  demand- 
ed a  piece  of  the  cellular  action.  Carlos 
Peralta  decided  that  fighting  Telmex 
meant  risking  the  family's  close  rela- 
tions with  the  government.  "We 
couldn't  eat  the  whole  pie,"  says  Car- 
los Peralta,  "so  we  cut  a  deal." 

On  the  surface,  the  Peraitas  had  to 
give  up  a  lot.  IUSA  transferred  to  Tel- 
mex its  cellular  concession  for  a 
nationwide  cellular  system,  which 
Telmex  now  operates  on  the  so-called 
B  band.  In  exchange,  IUSACELL  re- 
ceived a  license  to  operate  competing 
A- band  cellular  service  in  Mexico  City 
and  also  kept  its  national  mobile  radio 
concession. 

As  a  cellular  strategist,  Carlos  Per- 
alta turned  out  to  be  the  Craig 
McCaw  of  Mexico.  The  area  where 
the  Peraitas  kept  their  A- band  service 
is  by  far  the  richest  part  of  the  country. 
IUSACELL  concentrated  on  offering 
better  service  than  Telmex.  It  was  first 
to  introduce  cellular  voice  mail  in 
Mexico,  as  well  as  call -waiting  and 
call -forwarding  services. 

To  increase  cellular  phone  usage, 
Peralta  sends  customers  a  monthly 
magazine  touting  the  "cellular  life" 
and  explaining  iusacell's  latest  fea- 
tures. For  example,  subscribers  can 
now  enter  *fun  for  listings  of  movies 
and  concerts  in  their  areas.  Peralta 
also  worked  out  "roaming"  rights 
with  McCaw  Cellular  and  other  oper- 
ators in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  in 
Venezuela,  Peru  and  Colombia. 


By  the  time  Telmex  was  privatized, 
in  1990,  its  Telcel  unit  had  become 
Mexico's  biggest  provider  of  cellular 
service.  But  IUSA  was  close  on  its  heels, 
having  expanded  beyond  its  original 
territory  by  buying  smaller  regional 
outfits  set  up  to  compete  with  Tel- 
mex. Telmex  has  200,000  subscribers 
to  iusacell's  150,000,  but  iusacell 
earned  $32  million  last  year  while  its 
bigger  rival  was  probably  only  mar- 
ginally in  the  black. 

Late  last  year  Bell  Atlantic  agreed  to 
pay  $1  billion — about  $37  per  poten- 
tial customer — for  42%  of  iusacell. 
The  Peraitas  will  further  fatten  IUSA- 


All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  iusa's 
humble  beginnings  in  1939  in  Pueb- 
la,  when  Alejo  Peralta,  son  of  a  candle - 
maker,  invented  a  cheap  way  to  make 
the  brass  plates  Catholics  put  under 
votive  candles  at  Mass.  Peralta  later 
moved  to  Mexico  City,  where  he  be- 
gan malting  plumbing  fixtures  and 
electrical  meters.  Today  just  about 
every  electric  meter  in  Mexico  comes 
from  his  Paste je  plant;  so  does  almost 
every  glass  insulator. 

But  tragedy  has  often  marred  the 
family's  march  to  success.  Ernesto 
Peralta,  the  heir  apparent,  died  in 
1983,  in  a  helicopter  crash  near  the 


Workers  entering  the  Pasteje  plant 

To  reduce  pregnancies  among  trained  workers, 

IUSA  issues  condoms  and  other  birth  control  devices. 


cell's  capital  by  selling  10%  of  the 
company  to  the  public  and  listing 
IUSACELL  in  Mexico  City  and  New 
York.  The  offering  will  value  the  com- 
pany at  around  $3  billion. 

The  Peraitas  intend  to  compete 
with  Telmex  right  across  the  board. 
Telmex  currently  charges  new  cus- 
tomers between  $500  and  $1,000  to 
install  a  conventional  telephone  line. 
IUSACELL  is  building  radiophone  net- 
works that  allow  it  to  offer  stationary, 
wireless  phones  in  cities  for  $400  and 
with  far  shorter  waits  than  Telmex 
requires.  Down  the  road  are  data 
services  to  private  corporations  and 
long  distance  service,  a  Telmex  mo- 
nopoly that  expires  in  1996. 


family's  home  in  the  mountains  high 
above  Mexico  City.  Ernesto's  collec- 
tion of  50  antique  cars — including  a 
1904  Oldsmobile,  a  Packard,  a 
1940s-era  Jaguar — rusts  in  the  open, 
untouched  since  his  death.  Only  a 
month  after  Ernesto's  death,  Alejo 
Peralta  Jr.  was  murdered  when  he 
surprised  burglars  at  the  family's 
Mexico  City  home. 

Having  come  this  far  and  survived 
so  much  grief,  do  the  Peraitas  have 
ambitions  to  oust  the  former  govern- 
ment monopoly  from  its  position  as 
Mexico's  biggest  communications 
company?  "My  prediction  is  we  are 
both  going  to  be  very  busy,"  Carlos 
Peralta  says  diplomatically.  BH 
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In  a  world  filled  with  healthaholics,  Seagram  wisely 
decided  to  diversify  from  booze  into  fruit  juice. 
Coke  and  Pepsi  have  their  eyes.on  the  same  market. 

Juice  wars 


By  Matt  Walsh 


Tropicana  Products  President  Myron  Roeder 

"We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  being  international." 


In  a  health-conscious  age,  Americans 
are  drinking  less  alcohol.  Bad  news  for 
Montreal -based  Seagram  Co.  Ltd. 
With  $6.1  billion  in  revenues,  Sea- 
gram is  the  world's  second-largest 
producer  of  distilled  liquor  prod- 
ucts, after  Britain's  Grand  Metro- 
politan Pic. 

Accordingly,  Seagram  Chairman 
Edgar  Bronfman  has  been  hedging 
his  liquor  operations.  In  1981  he 
acquired  24%  of  Du  Pont,  which  now 
accounts  for  around  half  of  Seagram's 
profits.  Aid  in  the  past  11  months 
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Seagram  has  accumulated  13%  of 
Time  Warner's  stock,  and  will  proba- 
bly buy  more. 

But  potables  are  still  Seagram's  ba- 
sic business,  and  so  Seagram  decided 
to  get  into  fruit  juice;  you  can't  get 
healthier  than  that.  Some  estimates 
put  the  global  consumption  of  fruit 
juices  at  8  billion  gallons  a  year,  grow- 
ing at  around  400  million  gallons 
a  year. 

In  1988  Bronfman  bought  Tropi- 
cana Products  Inc.,  the  Florida  or- 
ange juice  company,  from  Kohlberg 


Kravis  Roberts  for  a  stiff  $1 .2  billion. 
Seagram  paid  12  times  Tropicana's 
pretax  earnings.  Then  Seagram  spent 
another  $300  million  to  improve  and 
expand  Tropicana's  manufacturing 
and  distribution  facilities. 

Tropicana  is  working  out  rather 
well  for  Bronfman.  With  people 
drinking  more  fruit  juice,  Tropicana's 
sales  have  grown  by  30%  since  Bronf- 
man bought  the  company,  reaching 
$1.3  billion  last  year.  Earnings  before 
interest,  taxes,  depreciation  and  am- 
ortization of  goodwill  hit  $177  mil- 
lion last  year,  up  from  $100  million 
the  year  before  the  purchase.  And 
Seagram's  has  only  begun  to  market 
Tropicana  overseas.  Says  Myron 
Roeder,  Tropicana's  president  since 
last  year:  "We  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
being  international,  fully  national  and 
accessible  to  consumers." 

Seagram,  however,  is  not  the  only 
marketing  giant  with  big  ambitions  in 
fruit  juice.  Since  1960  Coca-Cola  Co. 
has  owned  the  Minute  Maid  orange 
juice  brand,  whose  1993  sales  totaled 
about  $710  million,  according  to 
Nielsen  Marketing  Research.  Minute 
Maid  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  $1.8 
billion  (revenues)  Coca-Cola  Foods 
division,  which  in  March  introduced 
the  Fruitopia  line  of  fruit- based 
drinks.  Coke  is  spending  over  $30 
million  to  launch  the  Fruitopia  line. 

PepsiCo  Inc.,  meanwhile,  has  a 
fruit  drink  joint  venture  with  $1.1 
billion  (sales)  Ocean  Spray  Cranber- 
ries, Inc.  American  healthaholics  are 
flocking  to  cranberry  juice  because  of 
recent  reports  that  it  combats  bladder 
infections;  Ocean  Spray  is  the  leading 
U.S.  brand  among  fruit  juices  sold  by 
the  bottle  and  the  can.  This  venture 
gives  the  juicemaker  access  to  Pepsi- 
Co's  national  network  of  direct-to- 
store  deliver)'  trucks. 

In  the  chilled,  ready-to-serve  or- 
ange juice  market,  Tropicana  is  al- 
ready the  clear  winner — worldwide  it 
has  31%  of  this  market  segment,  ver- 
sus 22%  for  Minute  Maid.  Roeder  and 
Bronfman  think  this  is  less  than  a  drop 
in  the  potential  bucket.  There  are  lots 
of  other  fruit  flavors  besides  orange. 
Roeder  says  Tropicana  accounts  for 
less  than  5%  of  the  global  market  for 
all  fruit  juice  drinks. 

And  so  Tropicana  and  its  rivals  have 
been  unloosing  a  barrage  of  new 
products.  In  1993  alone  Tropicana 
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brought  out  two  grapefruit  juices  un- 
der its  Pure  Premium  label,  and  intro- 
duced Pure  Premium  OrchardStand 
apple  juice  in  Canada.  Its  new  Pure 
Premium  Grovestand,  a  thick-with- 
pulp  orange  juice,  generated  almost 
$100  million  in  its  first  nine  months. 
Tropicana  Twister,  its  nonrefrigerat- 
ed  brand  of  blended  juice  drinks, 
which  competes  against  Ocean  Spray 
and  Coca-Cola's  Hi-C,  has  grown 
into  a  $350  million  brand  accounting 


Tropicana's  overseas  operations  will 
turn  profitable  next  year. 

In  Pepsi  and  Coke,  however, 
Tropicana  faces  formidable  competi- 
tion from  companies  with  powerful 
mass  distribution  networks.  In  the 
U.S.  Tropicana  has  good  coverage  of 
grocery  stores,  but  it  is  almost  absent 
horn  the  convenience  stores,  delica- 
tessens and  restaurants,  where  Coke 
and  Pepsi  sell  much  of  their  product. 
Nor  has  Tropicana  produced  much  in 


for  25%  of  Tropicana's  sales. 

This  year  Tropicana  has  already  un- 
veiled Pure  Premium  Ruby  Red  or- 
ange juice — orange  juice  spiked  with 
pink  grapefruit  juice.  Ruby  Red  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  convince  Americans 
that  fruit  juice  is  not  just  a  morning 
eye-opener. 

Chilled  soft  drinks  based  on  tea  are 
hot  these  days — sales  of  Coke's  Nes- 
tea,  Pepsi's  Lipton  Tea  and  Snapple, 
Inc.'s  tea  drinks  have  surged.  Not  to 
be  left  behind,  Tropicana  has  intro- 
duced its  own  line  of  teas  with  strong 
fruity  flavors. 

Until  1990  Tropicana  marketed  its 
orange  juice  in  only  one  foreign  mar- 
ket, France.  Roeder,  a  veteran  of  the 
European  booze  wars,  was  given  the 
job  of  making  the  business  interna- 
tional and  giving  cachet  to  the  Tropi- 
cana label.  He  has  introduced  Tropi- 
cana to  Canada,  Japan,  the  U.K., 
Ireland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Taiwan 
and  the  Philippines.  This  year  Argen- 
tina and  Germany  have  been  added  to 
the  list.  International  sales,  almost 
zero  in  1988,  hit  $200  million  in  fiscal 
1994  (ended  Jan.  31).  Roeder  says 


A  blitz  of 
new  products 
To  get  the  most 
from  its  Pure 
Premium  brand 
and  keep  up  with 
fast-changing 
consumer  tastes, 
Tropicana  will 
continue  to 
introduce  new 
juice  drinks. 


single-serve  portions;  this  keeps  it 
from  marketing  its  juices  from  vend- 
ing machines  and  in-store  coolers. 
Compare  this  with  Coca-Cola,  which 
says  it  will  roll  out  5,000  vending 
machines  and  7,000  coolers  for  stores 
to  market  single  serving- size  Fruito- 
pia  drinks. 

Sighs  Roeder:  "Tropicana  is  in 
200,000  distribution  points  in  the 
U.S.;  we  are  not  in  1.2  million."  To 
gain  penetration  Tropicana  plans  to 
increase  production  of  single-serve 
containers  this  year  and  introduce 
vending  machines.  Roeder  says 
Tropicana  also  is  exploring  whether 
to  hook  up  with  Seagram's  distribu- 
tion system,  in  addition  to  using  its 
current  independent  wholesalers  in 
the  U.S.  This  worked  beautifully  in 
Belgium  and  Argentina,  where 
Roeder  was  able  to  push  Tropicana 
products  through  Seagram's  ready- 
made  distribution  channels. 

Put  it  this  way:  Coke  and  Pepsi  are 
matchless  masters  at  moving  pack- 
aged potables,  but  Seagram  is  no 
slouch,  either.  It  should  be  quite  a 
donnybrook. 
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Call  now  for 
the  ultimate 

direct 
marketing 
catalog. 

Target  your  best  business 
prospects  with  the  free  D&B 
Sales  &  Marketing  Information 
Catalog.  It's  filled  with  up-to- 
the-minute  information  and 
names  from  over  10,000,000 
businesses — perfect  for  any 
sales  prospecting  effort.  So 
call  for  yours  now. 

1*800*440»DUNS 

Ext.  209 
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While  filling  an  unmet  demand  for 

the  other  side  of  the  news,  Rush  Limbaugh 

reinvented  national  radio. 

Radio  redux 


By  Robert  La  Franco 

Disc  JOCKEY  Tom  Joyner  was  running 
himself  ragged.  Up  before  the  sun 
rose  on  His  Dallas  home,  he  woke  that 
city  up  five  days  a  week,  with  a  live 
show  on  kkda.  Then  he  jetted  to 
Chicago  for  his  afternoon  perfor- 
mance on  wgci. 

This  dragged  on  for  eight  profit 
able  but  exhausting  years.  Joyner's 
talk  and  humor  shows  helped  take 
the  two  stations  to  the  top  of  the  local 
charts.  Life  would  have  been  pleas- 
anter  for  Joyner  as  well  as  more  lucra- 
tive if  he  could  have  done  the  show 
and  sent  it  by  satellite  to  as  many 
stations  as  wanted  it,  but  convention- 
al belief  was  that  to  be  popular  a  show 
had  to  be  local — a  jock  who  knew  the 
neighborhoods  and  could  pump  up 
the  Cowboys  and  trash  the  Bears. 

Today  Joyner  is  making  more  mon- 
ey than  ever,  but  as  of  this  year  he's  no 
longer  one  of  American  Airlines'  best 
customers.  In  January  he  traded  in  his 
frequent  flyer  card  for  a  satellite.  To- 
day his  morning  show  is  distributed 
through  the  ABC  Radio  Networks  to 
over  30  markets,  including  Los  Ange- 
les, Chicago  and  Miami. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Joyner  does 
the  show  from  Dallas  and  has  a  band 
in  Chicago — Uncle  Butchie's  Live 
House — that  joins  through  fiber-op- 
tic lines.  His  guests  can  pipe  in  from 
studios  around  the  country.  The  per- 
formance is  still  live,  but  satellites 
carry  it  simultaneously  in  many  differ- 
ent places. 

Almost  dead  until  a  few  years  ago, 
network  radio  is  booming  again.  Last 
year  network  radio  programming 
brought  in  $1.2  billion — up  from 
$565  million  eight  years  ago — and 
this  year  again  will  show  big  growth. 
National  radio  now  offers  everything 
from  news  and  weather  to  children's 
shows,  and  new  networks  are  popping 
up  all  the  time. 


■ 

Howard  Stern 
Wise  guy 
and  rebel. 
His  raunchy 
yapping  woke  up 
the  morning  show 
business. 


National  radio  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  Rush  Limbaugh.  "Youn- 
ger people  discovered  AM  talk  radio 
through  Rush  Limbaugh,"  says  Ed- 
ward F.  McLaughlin,  chairman  ofEFM 
Media,  producer  and  distributor  of 
Limbaugh's  radio  show. 

Limbaugh  made  politics  approach- 
able and  amusing  for  young  people, 
whereas  most  of  the  media  played 
politics  straight  and  toed  a  liberal  line. 
With  his  good-natured  liberal-bash- 
ing, Limbaugh  proved  that  political 
talk  need  not  be  dull  and  predictable. 
His  down-to-earth,  irreverent  and  of- 
ten funny  jabs  at  politically  correct 
thinking  expanded  his  reach  from  50 
stations  in  1988  to  more  than  635 
stations  today.  Limbaugh  has  shown 
that  national  radio  can  survive  in  a 
world  of  national  TV. 

Its  survival  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
economics.  ABC's  Nightline  reaches 
32  million  televiewers  weekly;  Lim- 
baugh's radio  program  reaches  a  little 
more  than  half  that  many  people  but 
at  a  cost  per  viewer  or  listener  to 
advertisers  that  is  about  one-fifth  less. 
To  put  a  commercial  on  the  Lim- 
baugh radio  program,  sponsors  pay  a 
minimum  of  $10,000  a  minute — 
$16,000  if  Limbaugh  personally  en- 


Tom  Joyner 
The  Fly  Jock 
goes  national. 
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Filling  a  need 

While  energizing  music 
pulses  from  the  loudspeak- 
ers, Rush  Limbaugh  gets 
a  crushing  ovation  from  a 
waiting  crowd  at  the 
Manhattan  studio  whence 
he  broadcasts.  Members 
of  the  crowd  request  the 
"Gore  Clap,"  and  every- 
one cheers  when  Limbaugh 
offers  his  spastic,  halting 
!  mockery  of  our  pompous 
Vice  President. 

But  Limbaugh's  re- 
laxed manner  can  mislead 
you.  He  works  very  hard. 
Every  working  day  he 
wades  through  eight 
newspapers,  hundreds  of 
faxes,  newswires,  mail 
and  magazines,  seeking 
ammunition  for  his  forays 
against  lily-liberal  politi- 
cians and  their  syco- 
phants in  the  press  and  on 
the  tube.  He  finds  that 
whatever  bugs  him  usually 
also  bugs  the  audience  he 
addresses  on  live  radio  from 
noon  to  3  p.m.,  before 
scooting  over  to  the  TV  stu- 
dio at  6  p.m.  for  30  min- 
utes of  taped  late-night 
television.  But  even  this 
doesn't  exhaust  his  energy. 
Limbaugh's  two  books 
have  together  sold  close  to 
7  million  copies,  and  the 
Limbaugh  Letter  reaches 
more  than  450,000  read- 
ers every  month. 

While  he's  the  undis- 


puted king  of  national  talk 
radio,  Limbaugh  is  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  TV,  arriv- 
ing there  via  syndication 
only  in  September  1992. 
But  he  already  has  attract- 
ed a  daily  television  audi- 
ence of  roughly  4.5  mil- 
lion, not  bad  for  a  late- 
night  show.  David 
Letterman,  on  CBS,  reaches 
7  million. 

What's  Limbaugh's  se- 
cret? He  doesn't  sing, 
dance  or  probe  the  sex 
lives  of  celebrities.  In  eco- 
nomic terms  Limbaugh 
helps  the  market  clear.  He 
supplies  a  product  that  is 


in  great  demand  but  short 
supply:  news  commen- 
tary with  a  conservative 
bias.  Today  most  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  broad- 
casters embrace  a  political 
and  social  agenda  well  to 
the  left  of  most  middle- 
class  Americans.  Limbaugh 
fills  the  gap.  He  tells  peo- 
ple that  it  is  okay  to  believe 
in  traditional  values,  okay 
to  believe  in  family  and 
hard  work,  okay  to  get  a 
little  thrill  when  the  flag 
flaps  in  the  breeze.  But 
Limbaugh  doesn't  come 
across  as  a  fat  cat  country 
club  conservative  but  as  a 


Rush  Limbaugh 

Liberals  are  not  laughing. 


blunt,  humorous  and 
slightly  rumpled  uncle. 
Against  the  shrill,  dog- 
matic rhetoric  of  the  left, 
Limbaugh  responds  with 
barbed  but  humorous 
comments  and  a  com- 
monsense  manner.  In  this 
way  he  speaks  to  and  for  a 
large  part  of  Anerica.  Give 
people  what  they  want 
and  need,  and  they'll  happi- 
ly pay  for  it.  Forbes  esti- 
mates he  netted  $15  mil- 
lion last  year  before  taxes. 
-Iames  W.  Michaels  mm 


dorses  the  product. 

Once  Limbaugh  proved  that  radio 
talk  shows  could  attract  large  national 
audiences,  sponsors  flocked  to  sign 
on.  National  radio  had  once  again 
become  a  way  of  reaching  huge  num- 
bers of  people  all  across  the  country, 
and  at  rates  lower  than  TV's. 

Limbaugh's  radio  show,  which  has 
no  guests  to  fly  in  and  uses  AB< 's 
studios  and  staff,  costs  around  $1 
million  a  year  to  produce.  His  televi- 
sion show  costs  about  $6  million. 


"When  we  started  this,  nobody  in 
the  industry  said  it  would  work," 
Limbaugh  reminisces.  "Now  every 
radio  station  looks  for  the  next  great 
salvation  in  syndicated  radio." 

And  looks  hard.  The  wor  Radio 
Network  was  formed  two  years  ago 
and  currently  syndicates  six  on-air 
personalities.  Sony  and  Time  Warner 
recently  joined  to  create  a  new  radio 
network,  with  plans  to  distribute  mu- 
sic and  talk  programming  to  target 
audiences,  including  late-night  shows 


aimed  at  insomniac  truckers.  Unistar, 
another  major  radio  network,  put  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  on  the  air  last  year. 
Westwood  One  brought  out  Pat  Bu- 
chanan and  Jim  Bohannon,  while  it 
moved  Larry  King's  late-night  show 
to  the  afternoon. 

Who  listens?  Limbaugh  delivers  a 
remarkable  cross  section  of  America: 
business  people,  truck  drivers,  men 
and  women.  Where?  They  are  not 
stay-at-homes  but  people  in  the  35- 
to-55  age  category.  They  listen  on 
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Thinking  of  buying  a  business  in  a  field 
with  no  barriers  to  entry?  Better  ask  yourself 
how  hard  you  really  want  to  work. 

Hustle  required 


lunch  breaks  on  portable  radios,  com- 
muting in  cars,  in  diners,  in  stores. 
Once  at  home  at  night,  these  same 
people  generally  watch  TV,  but  the 
daytime  increasingly  belongs  to  radio. 
Says  McLaughlin:  "Radio  is  a  big 
market  until  6  p.m. — that's  when  it 
dies  off." 

After  Limbaugh,  Howard  Stern 
went  national.  Stern's  smart-ass  bad 
manners  don't  appeal  to  as  broad  an 
audience  as  Limbaugh's;  Forbes  fig- 
ures his  audience  is  about  half  Lim- 
baugh's,  but  it,  too,  is  national.  If  an 
advertiser  wants  males  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  Stern  is  a  good  buy. 

If  Limbaugh  showed  that  national 
shows  could  succeed  on  AM  talk  radio, 
Stern  showed  that  the  same  was  true 
for  fm  music  stations.  Now  others  are 
getting  in  the  act. 

Last  September  ABC  started  selling 
Moby  in  the  Morning,  a  talk  show 
aimed  at  mainstream  country  music 
fans  that  is  now  on  nine  stations.  The 
Loop  FM,  a  former  rock  station  in 
Chicago,  converted  its  format  to  per- 
sonality-driven talk  and  is  now  the 
second  most  popular  station  in  the 
city  for  young  adults,  ages  1 8  to  34.  It 
plans  to  sell  the  format  nationally  later 
this  year. 

But  for  the  general  public,  Lim- 
baugh is  tops.  Rich  Wood,  a  former 
ABC  executive,  now  heads  vvor  Radio 
Network.  "Any  network  that  will  feed 
a  show  against  Rush  Limbaugh  is 
courting  death,"  he  says,  "but  I  don't 
see  the  [Limbaugh]  show  as  an  adver- 
sary. It  made  my  business."  Wood 
peddles  such  special-audience  nation- 
al talk  shows  as  Gene  Burns,  Joy 
Brown,  Warren  Eckstein  and  the  Do- 
lans.  Libertarianism,  psychology,  pet 
care,  personal  finance.  All  highly  spe- 
cialized, but  all  now  part  of  national 
talk  radio. 

"Who  knows  how  many  formats 
there  will  be?"  says  Darryl  Brown, 
head  of  affiliate  marketing  for  ABC 
Radio  Networks.  "The  only  thing  we 
know  is  that  radio  will  be  very  frag- 
mented. We  want  to  give  stations 
something  they  can't  afford  to  do  on 
their  own.  I  don't  know  if  there  are  20 
personalities  that  can  be  syndicated, 
but  there  certainly  could  be  a  dozen." 

"This  position  is  the  best,  I  love  it," 
says  Joyner.  "This  is  the  future  of 
radio,  and  I'm  very  fortunate  to  be  in 
on  the  ground  fl<  >  ■ 


By  Nancy  Rotenier 

Cold  winters  and  a  passion  for  golf 
drove  Robert  Smith,  a  former  account 
manager  for  Burroughs  Corp.  in  Chi- 
cago, to  sunny  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  19 
years  ago.  Smith  was  44  at  the  time 
and  wanted  to  run  his  own  business, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  start  one  from 
scratch,  so  he  paid  $67,000  for  a  Kwik 
Kopy  franchise.  "A  franchisor,"  says 
Smith,  "would  hold  my  hand." 

Between  1975  and  1985  Smith 
opened  seven  more  Kwik  Kopys  in 
Scottsdale  and  Phoenix.  At  his  peak 
he  was  taking  $250,000  a  year  out  of 
the  business.  But  in  recent  years  he's 
been  paring  back.  He  now  owns  just 
three  outlets  and  wants  to  make  that 
two  by  selling  his  11 -year-old  Kwik 
Kopy  shop  at  the  Scottsdale  Airpark,  a 
2,000-acre  business  park  that  is  home 
to  1,300  businesses  ranging  from 
banks  to  light  manufacturers  to  car 
dealerships.  His  asking  price: 
$300,000,  with  one -third  down  and 
the  rest  in  a  note  at  10%  over  ten  years. 
Smith  promises  to  agree  in  writing 
not  to  poach  customers. 

Why  does  Smith  want  out?  He's 
running  out  of  energy.  "Five  years 
ago  I  could  run  six  stores,  piece  of 
cake,"  says  Smith,  now  63.  "But  at 
this  age  running  three  is  tough." 

With  no  barriers  to  entry,  the  copy- 
ing business  requires  lots  of  hustle  to 
bring  in  new  accounts  and  to  keep 
existing  cutomers  loyal.  At  the  Scotts- 
dale Airpark,  Smith's  Kwik  Kopy  out- 
let is  only  one  of  over  a  dozen 
printing/copying  shops  competing 
to  print  stationery,  newsletters,  busi- 
ness forms,  booklets,  manuals  and 
business  cards. 

Smith  says  a  person  could  buy  a 
new  Kwik  Copy  center  like  his  for  a 
total  capital  investment  of  around 
$140,000.  The  price  would  include 
all  necessary  equipment,  rights  to  the 
brand  name,  plus  five  weeks  of  train- 


Manning  the  presses  at  Kwik  Kopy 
Buyer  beware:  Elbow  grease  a  must. 


ing  at  Kwik  Kopy's  Houston  head- 
quarters— everything  from  how  to  es- 
timate jobs  to  how  to  clean  presses. 

Hold  it.  If  you  can  start  a  new  Kwik 
Kopy  for  $140,000,  why  consider 
Smith's  business  at  $300,000,  plus  a 
$10,200  transfer  fee  payable  to  the 
franchisor?  Surprisingly,  many  intelli- 
gent people — especially  older  ones — 
looking  at  businesses  for  sale  say 
Smith's  premium  isn't  outrageous. 

Smith  argues  that  for  the  extra 
$170,000  he's  looking  for,  a  buyer 
steps  into  a  business  with  trained  em- 
ployees— a  salesman,  manager,  assis- 
tant and  pressman — and,  perhaps 
most  important,  a  solid  customer 
base,  80%  of  whom  are  regulars.  None 
of  this  comes  with  a  green  franchise. 

Let's  look  at  some  numbers  here. 
Last  year  Smith's  Airpark  Kwik  Kopy 
generated  $365,000  in  revenues. 
Cost  of  paper  and  other  supplies  came 
to  $60,000.  Rent,  utilities,  insurance, 
equipment  maintenance  and  advertis- 
ing totaled  $70,000,  and  renting  time 
on  other  printers'  equipment  cost 
another  $47,000.  Smith  bought  a 
new  Kodak  high-speed  copier  last 
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year;  that  sets  him  back  $15,000  a 
year  until  1998.  There  is  another 
$10,000  in  miscellaneous  expenses 
(from  car  leases  to  postage),  plus 
$18,000  in  royalties  to  Kwik  Kopy 
Corp.  Taxes:  $9,000. 

After  all  those  expenses,  Smith  has 
about  $135,000  left,  out  of  which  he 
pays  his  four  employees  $65,000  (la- 
bor is  cheap  in  Arizona).  Balance: 
$70,000  to  cover  depreciation  and  a 
dividend  to  owner  Smith.  If  a  buyer 
financed  the  purchase,  debt  service  of 
about  $32,000  a  year  would  cut  the 


Veteran  Kwik  Kopy  franchisees 

Robert  and  Lee  Smith 

"Five  years  ago  I  could  run  six  stores. 

But  at  this  age  running  three  is  tough." 


net  to  $38,000. 

A  good  deal?  For  seller  Smith  it 
would  be.  On  the  $100,000  down 
payment,  he  could  get  $5,000  a  year 
tax  free  from  municipal  bonds.  From 
the  note  he'd  receive  another 
$32,000  a  year.  He  started  the  Air- 
park shop  on  an  initial  investment  of 
$45,000;  the  income  he'd  receive  on 


the  sales  proceeds  would  work  out  to 
a  handsome  return  and  about  replace 
what  he's  currently  taking  out  of  the 
copy  shop.  And  he'd  be  rid  of  the 
hassles  of  hustling  up  business. 

But  is  it  a  good  deal  from  the 
buyer's  point  of  view?  That  depends 
on  how  hard  the  buyer  wants  to  work, 
and  how  he  or  she  values  her  time. 

A  couple  of  young  partners  or  a 
husband-and-wife  team  would  prob- 
ably take  the  sales  and  managerial  jobs 
themselves,  cutting  salary  expense 
and  boosting  the  net  cash  flow  figure 
to  $100,000.  But  the  owner/opera- 
tor would  have  to  work  long,  hard 
hours  to  keep  that  money  coming  in, 
let  alone  enhance  it. 

Consider  Jerry  and  Ruth  Gettinger. 
He  used  to  be  the  branch  manager  for 
Drexel  Burnham's  retail  brokerage 
office  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Af- 
ter Drexel  collapsed  in  February 
1990,  Gettinger,  a  Wharton  gradu- 
ate, went  looking  for  a  little  business 
to  buy.  In  April  1991  he  and  his  wife 
bought  one  of  Robert  Smith's  Kwik 
Kopy  shops  in  Scottsdale. 

They  paid  $285,000,  rather  steep 
given  that  the  store  was  bringing  in 
only  $20,000  a  month,  $240,000  a 
year.  But  the  Gettingers  had  energy 
and  were  convinced  they  could  devel- 
op new  business  from  the  store's  ex- 
isting customer  base. 

As  soon  as  they  took  over,  they 
extended  store  hours  by  I8V2  hours  a 
week,  and  added  pickup  and  delivery 
service.  They  installed  high-end  per- 
sonal computers  which  they  rent  by 
the  hour  to  desktop  publishing  cus- 
tomers and  others,  and  hired  a  full- 
time  graphic  artist  to  help  customers 
out  with  design. 

Factoring  in  the  time,  all  this  added 
greatly  to  the  Gettingers'  investment. 
But  their  sweat  equity  is  bearing  fruit: 
Last  month  the  Gettingers'  shop  took 
in  $90,000,  better  than  four  times  the 
monthly  gross  when  they  bought  the 
business.  At  this  rate,  the  store  will 
gross  about  $1  million.  The  Get- 
tingers are  paying  themselves  close  to 
$100,000  a  year  and  putting  at  least 
that  much  back  into  the  business. 

Gettinger's  advice  to  prospective 
buyers  of  a  competitive  business  like 
Smith's  Airpark  Kwik  Kopy  outlet: 
"This  is  the  kind  of  business  that 
needs  to  be  run.  It  can't  just  be 
owned."  m 
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Should  YMCAs  be  allowed  to  use  their  tax-exempt 
status  to  compete  against  for-profit  health  clubs 
and  child  care  centers? 

Taxation 

by  other  means 


By  Marcia  Berss 

Cyrus  Oskoui  says  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  done  him 
out  of  $35,000.  Owner  of  two  health 
clubs  in  the  Seattle  area,  Oskoui  op- 
tioned 3  acres  to  build  a  third  club  and 
spent  $35,000  on  architectural  draw- 


ings and  market  research.  Then  he 
learned  that  the  local  chapter  of  the 
ymca  signed  a  50-year  lease  at  $1  a 
year  for  some  public  land  directly 
across  from  his  site,  and  plans  to  build 
a  competing  health  club  facility  there. 


ABOVE: 

Chicago's  New  City 
YMCA  swimming  pool 
A  YMCA  renova- 
tion binge  in 
the  1970s  and 
1980s  coincided 
with  the  fitness 
craze. 


YMCA  National 
Executive  Director 
David  Mercer 
Donations  are 
weak,  and  Mercer 
must  find  reve- 
nue from  other 
sources  to  fund 
the  Y's  programs. 


"I  can't  compete  with  the  Y," 
groans  Oskoui.  "I  have  to  buy  the 
land,  borrow  for  construction,  pay 
sales  tax,  property  tax  and  income  tax. 
The  Y  has  none  of  [these]  costs." 
Oskoui  says  the  money  he  has  spent  is 
a  dead  loss. 

There  are  lots  of  Oskouis  around 
the  country.  With  revenues  last  year  of 
$1.8  billion,  the  YMCA  has  become  the 
nation's  leading  health  club  operator; 
it  is  also  the  biggest  provider  of  child 
care  services.  Thanks  to  its  tax-exempt 
status,  the  Y  can  compete  against  for- 
profit  operators  with  a  25%  to  30% 
cost  advantage.  The  North  Suburban 
Y  in  Chicago,  for  example,  charges  its 
family  members  $4 1 5  a  year  for  use  of 
the  facility's  swimming  pool,  racquet- 
ball  courts  and  other  amenities.  Near- 
by, the  Y's  for-profit  competitor,  Chi- 
cago Health  &  Racquet  Club,  charges 
$540  a  year. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  YMCA  expand- 
ed its  membership  dues — paid  pri- 
marily for  fitness  facilities — by  over 
22%,  to  $533  million,  between  1990 
and  1992,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  For  the  same 
period  at  Bally  Manufacturing,  the 
nation's  largest  for-profit  fitness  cen- 
ter operator,  health  club  revenues  fell 
nearly  9%. 

In  child  care,  the  Y's  revenues  are 
climbing  at  nearly  17%  annually,  twice 
the  rate  of  its  biggest  for-profit  com- 
petitor, Nasdaq-traded  KinderCare 
Learning  Centers. 

The  ymca's  defense  against  charges 
that  it  uses  its  tax-exempt  status  to  steal 
business  from  for-profit  competitors: 
It  needs  the  dues  revenues  from  mid- 
dle- and  upper-middle-income  mem- 
bers to  subsidize  its  charity  programs. 
Says  YMCA  National  Executive  Direc- 
tor David  Mercer:  "Someone  may  ask, 
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Lemember  BSlrig  a  kid^PiBWH^^^pPlip^WTfl™!ll. i>ri  your' pants  and  mud  on  your  shoes?  Man, 
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YMCA 


Health  care  reformers  could  learn  quite  a  lot  by 
studying  the  financial  aspects  of  veterinary  medicine. 


A  modest 
proposal 


'Why  don't  you  take  the  poor  people 
and  [let  for-profit  operators]  take  the 
rich  ones?'  Well,  we  would  go  broke 
doing  that.  We  need  to  provide  schol- 
arship funds,  to  make  ourselves  avail- 
able to  the  full  community." 

Mercer,  who  earns  $207,000  a  year 
and  works  out  of  modest  offices  in 
downtown  Chicago,  says  10%  of  the 
YMCA's  6  million  regular  members 
now  receive  some  kind  of  scholarship 
in  the  form  of  reduced  fees;  8  million 
program  members  attend  special  of- 
ferings like  child  care  and  camping, 
where  20%  are  subsidized.  Half  the 
Y's  members  are  kids. 

In  essence,  the  ymca's  2,100 
branches  are  doing  what  the  country's 
private  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges are  doing.  They  are  taxing  rela- 
tively affluent  people  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  redistributing  the  money 
to  relatively  poor  people  and  neigh- 
borhoods (Forbes,  Jan.  17).  That 
may  or  may  not  make  social  policy 
sense,  but  it  definitely  hurts  commer- 
cial businesses  that  compete  against  Y 
branches. 

A  number  of  municipalities  worry 
about  the  impact  of  this  competition 
on  their  already  hard-pressed  tax 
bases.  Take  Pittsburgh.  In  1990  the 
Allegheny  County  assessor  argued 
that  the  downtown  Pittsburgh  Y  was  a 
commercial  fitness  center  that  should 
pay  taxes.  The  courts  agreed,  and  the 

Y  now  pays  property  taxes  on  a  por- 
tion of  its  building.  Now  the  Alleghe- 
ny County  solicitor  is  working  with 
two  small  cities  questioning  their  lo- 
cal YMCAs'  tax-exempt  status. 

But  the  ymca  doesn't  lose  them  all. 
In  California  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  as  long  as  a  ymca  branch  puts  its 
dues  income  to  charitable  uses,  its  tax- 
exempt  status  is  warranted.  In  Ore- 
gon the  downtown  Y  in  Portland  lost 
its  tax-exempt  status  in  the  mid- 
1980s  but  regained  it  in  1992  by 
shifting  the  facility's  focus  from  adults 
to  families  with  kids,  and  boosting  the 
ratio  of  members  on  scholarship  from 
4%  to  33%. 

"It's  frustrating  when  tax-paying 
operations  compete  with  tax-con- 
suming ones,"  says  Lynn  White,  head 
of  the  National  Child  Care  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  many  for-prof- 
it day  care  centers.  "Rut  taking  on  the 

Y  is  like  taking  on  God,  country  and 
apple  pie."  ■ 


By  Nina  Munk 

Doctors  in  Carmichael,  Calif,  re- 
cently used  robots  to  give  10-year-old 
Willie  a  new  hip.  Cost:  $3,165.59. 
Nearby,  at  Sacramento's  Sutter  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  charge  for  robotic- 
assisted  hip  replacements  (now  in 
clinical  trials)  is  estimated  to  be 


$50,000  or  more. 

But  hold  on.  Just  because  Willie  is  a 
yellow  Labrador  retriever  doesn't 
mean  he  received  shoddy  care.  Like  all 
veterinarians,  Willie's  doctors  at  the 
Sacramento  Animal  Medical  Group 
went  to  school  as  long  as  most  medi- 
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I  cal  doctors  do,  and  to  highly  competi- 
I  tive  schools  at  that. 

Most  of  the  techniques,  equipment 
I  and  materials  used  in  human  medi- 
I  cine  are  similar  or  identical  to  those 
I  used  in  animal  medicine.  But  the  costs 
I  for  treatment  are  different  by  factors 
I  of  as  much  as  10-to-l. 

Ultrasound  equipment  is  the  same 
for  people  and  animals,  yet  a  scan  for  a 
person  costs  between  $350  and  $500, 
i  w  hile  for  a  cat,  $150.  Reconstructive 
knee  surgery,  the  sort  done  on  injured 
athletes,  costs  $20,000  or  more  for  a 
human,  $1,100  for  a  dog,  though 
technique  and  materials  are  similar. 

Veterinary  medicine  has  escaped 
the  severe  inflation  that  has  afflicted 
human  medicine.  There  are  no  official 
veterinary  medicine  price  indexes,  but 
Dr.  Robert  Rooks,  owner  of  the  All- 
j  Care  Animal  Referral  Center  in  Foun- 
tain Valley,  Calif.,  says  a  fairly  com- 


RIGHT: 

An  electro- 
encephalogram for 
a  greyhound 
"Is  it  worth 
spending  one 
month  of  my  sal- 
ary to  keep  my  dog 
alive  for  another 
two  weeks?" 


LEFT: 

Animal  hip- 
replacement 
surgery 

Malpractice  in- 
surance premiums 
of  $240  for  vets, 
versus  $8,000  and 
up  for  people 
doctors. 


|  mon  kind  of  back  surgery  for  a  dog 
|  has  gone  from  $1,250  in  1981  to 
S  $1 ,850  today.  That,  he  says,  is  a  fairly 
s  typical   rate   of  increase.  Overall, 
Rooks  says  his  prices  have  gone  up 
about  40%   on   average   since  he 
opened  the  facility  in  1981.  During 
the  same  period,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  medical  care  price  index 
climbed  by  161%. 

Why  have  veterinary  costs  risen  so 
much  more  slowly?  To  begin,  vets 
make  about  half  as  much  as  general 
practitioners  do.  While  the  average 
family  doctor  earns  $112,000,  the 
average  veterinarian  made  just 
$63,466  in  1991  (the  latest  year  avail- 
able). This  despite  the  fact  that  veteri- 
narians spend  as  many  years  studying 
medicine  as  do  general  practitioners, 
and  may  emerge  from  their  studies 
almost  as  deeply  in  debt. 

Take  Robert  Rooks.  Dr.  Rooks,  40, 
is  a  small-animal  specialist  certified  by 
both  the  American  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  and  the  American 
Board  of  Veterinary  Practitioners.  He 
works  at  least  12  hours  a  day  and  sees 
dozens  of  patients  each  day.  With  18 
vets  on  staff,  Rooks'  hospital  grossed 
about  $3  million  last  year  and  netted 
some  $250,000.  After  spending 
money  to  buy  equipment  and  up- 
grade facilities,  Rooks  says  he  earned 
about  $100,000,  pretax. 

Given  that  skills  and  techniques  are 
comparable,  why  the  huge  differences 


in  costs  and  earnings?  The  incidentals 
cost  a  lot  more  for  humans:  more 
sanitary  precautions,  beds,  laundered 
sheets,  more  complicated  meals  for 
hospital  stays,  nurses.  But  while  these 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  operations 
on  humans,  as  opposed  to  operations 
on  animals,  they  by  no  means  account 
for  all  of  the  wide  gap. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  puzzle, 
follow  the  green.  Where  does  the 
money  come  from  and  where  does  it 
go,  and  through  how  many  hands 
does  it  flow? 

In  veterinary  medicine  there  is  no 
third -party -pays  system — no  insur- 
ance pool  to  pick  up  the  bills.  People 
pay  vets  with  their  own  money,  the 
way  they  pay  for  food,  housing,  cloth- 
ing and  most  other  things  they  buy.  In 
a  period  when  cost  inflation  has  been 
minimal  in  these  necessities,  medical 
care  has  suffered  major  inflation. 

"Since  we  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
serving  clients  who  have  someone  else 
to  pay,  we  deal  with  the  realities  of 
economics  much  more  quickly  than 
the  human  side,"  says  Robert  Antin, 
chief  executive  of  Veterinary  Centers 
of  America,  a  publicly  traded  group  of 
24  animal  hospitals.  "In  veterinary 
medicine  the  people  who  pay  always 
ask:  Is  it  worth  spending  one  month  of 
my  salary  to  keep  my  dog  alive  for 
another  two  weeks?" 

Nor  do  vets  earn,'  the  burden  of 
litigation  that  doctors  for  humans 
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LOOK  WHAT 
THE  EQUITABLE 
HAS  MANAGED  TO  DO. 


Assets  Under  Our 
Management  Have 
Climbed  To  $174  Billion 

This  all-time  Equitable 
high  includes  $123  billion 
entrusted  to  us  by 
third  parties. 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Few  In  The  Industry 
Have  Stronger 
Capital-To-Liabilities  Ratios' 


Equitable  Life,  with  its 
record  high  ratio  of  statutory 
capital  to  liabilities,  now 
ranks  in  the  forefront 
among  all  major  insurers 
in  this  key 

measure  nf   

10.6%  \ 

I 
1 

financial 
strength. 

7.5%  1 

4.9% 

! 

1991 


1992 


1993 


Our  Individual  Variabl 
Life  And  Annuity  Balam 
Are  Up  55%  Since  199] 


The  Equitable's  variable  life 
and  annuity  products  are 
strongly  positioned  to 
meet  the  growing 
demand  for  quality 
savings 
vehicles. 
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'Capital  plus  Surplus  plus  Asset  Valuation  Reserves  divided  bv  General  Account  liabilities.  For  a  copy  of  the  statutory 
GE-94-2D  ©1994  live  Equitable  Companies  Incorpo  il     \v  NY  HXll<>.        Separate  Account  net  contributions  and  investment  results.  3Pre-tax  earnings  from  continuing  operations  adjusted  for  ij 


Our  Earnings  Have 
adergone  A  Remarkable 
Turnaround' 


jnagernent  initiatives 
ve  resulted  in  a 
56  million  leap  in 
r  annual  adjusted 
3-tax  earnings 
er  the  past 
ee  years. 


Million 
1991 


1993 


Our  Capital 
Has  More  Than 
Doubled4 


A  series  of  highly  successful 
capital-raising  initiatives 
over  the  past  two  years 
has  strengthened 
The  Equitable's 
capital  base 
by  more 
than 

$2  billion. 


1991 


1992 


1993 


To  appreciate  where  The  Equitable  is 
headed,  just  look  at  these  charts. 

The  story  they  tell  is  of  a  company 
which  has,  in  just  two  years,  become 
significantly  stronger  by  every  mean- 
ingful measure. 

Over  that  period,  management  has 
successfully  engineered  The  Equitable's 
conversion  to  a  stock  company,  raised 
more  than  $2.2  billion  in  capital  and 
sent  operating  earnings  soaring. 

And  the  assets  we  and  our  global 
partner,  AXA,  now  manage  have 
reached  over  $230  billion  worldwide. 

This  story,  however,  goes  well  beyond 
numbers.  What  we've  accomplished  is 
just  part  of  a  larger  strategy. 

With  the  resources,  the  products  and 
the  people  we  now  have  in  place,  The 
Equitable  has  made  all  the  right  moves 
to  become  a  dominant  player  in  the  huge 
retirement  savings  market. 

To  learn  more,  please  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  annual  report  to  The  Equitable, 
787  Seventh  Avenue,  Department  A, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

The  Equitable  Companies  Incorporated  is 
traded  on  the  NYSE  under  the  symbol  EQ. 


EQUITABLE 

STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 


s  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  please  write  the  Company  at  the  address  provided  on  the  right.  -Represents 
« losses,  restructure  charges  and  Disability  Income  losses.  ^Includes  shareholders'  equity  and  redeemable  preferred  stock. 


INCOME  STOCKS 
FOR  LOWER  RISK 


T.  Rowe  Price  Equity  Income  Fund  pursues  current  income  and 
capital  appreciation  by  investing  in  established  companies  that  pay 
above-average  dividends.  This  dividend 
focus  helps  cushion  share  price  volatility 
during  market  downturns.  The  Fund 
has  delivered  strong  returns,  as  the 
chart  shows.  As  with  any  stock  fund, 
there  will  be  short-term  price  fluctu- 
ation. $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for 
IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


Average  annual  total 
returns  as  of  12/31/93* 

14.8% 


11.7V. 
15.3% 


1  year 
5  years 

Since  inception 
(10/31/85) 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 

1-800-541- 6158 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


•Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Total  return  represents 
past  performance.  Investment  return  and  principal  will  vary,  and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at 
original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges 
and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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Flat  Fee  Trading: 
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any  amount  * 
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Introducing  one  of  the  best  ideas  in 
investments  since  discounting.  National 
Discount  Brokers.  The  firm  founded  on 
the  belief  that  people  who  make  their  own 
investment  decisions  shouldn't  have  to 
overpay  to  execute  them. 

Instead  of  commissions  that  escalate 
with  the  price  of  a  stock  or  the  number  of 
shares  traded,  we  charge  one  flat  $30  fee 
for  ANY  NASDAQ  equity  transaction.  And 
the  same  $30  fee  for  up  to  5,000  shares 
of  any  listed  equity.*Listed  orders  in 
excess  of  5,000  shares  will  incur  an 
additional  one  cent  per  share  fee  on  the 
entire  order. 

Whether  you're  trading  5,000  shares  of 
IBM  or  25,000  Intel,  our  price  is 
guaranteed.  And  so  is  your  satisfaction.  If 
you  have  any  problems  with  our  service, 
tell  us.  And  your  $30  will  be  returned.  No 
hassles.  And  no  catches. 

So  call  for  your  new  account  kit  today. 
National  Discount  Brokers.  We've 
redefined  discounting. 


National  Discount 

BROKERS 

Discounting  Redefined 

f -800-4- f -PRICE 

Member  NASD  and  SI  PC 

brk  »  Los  Angeles  »  Chicago  «  Dallas  .  W.Palm  Beach 

All  accounts  protected  u|i  to  $10  million. 


Veterinary  medicine 

carry.  Consider  Rooks'  referral  center, 
widely  known  for  its  cancer  treatments 
for  animals.  Veterinarian  Rooks  spent 
$80,000  to  buy  a  used  radiotherapy 
machine  known  as  Cobalt- 60  from  a 
human  hospital  that  was  upgrading  to 
a  more  modern  $800,000-plus  linear 
accelerator.  The  linear  accelerator  is  a 
more  sophisticated  machine  better 
suited  for  deeply  rooted  chest  or  pel- 
vic tumors,  but  does  little  else  that 
can't  be  done  by  the  older  Cobalt-60 
machine. 

But  the  expensive  new  machine 
does  do  one  thing  the  old  one  can't:  It 
helps  keep  doctors  out  of  legal  hot 
water.  Muses  Rooks:  "Would  a  human 
hospital  be  liable  if  someone  said  the 
patient  lived  5.2  years  rather  than  5.4 
years  because  of  the  Cobalt-60? " 

So  far  the  courts  have  refused  to 
consider  animals  anything  other  than 
property:  Damages  are  rarely  greater 
than  a  pet's  market  value,  meaning 
there's  no  incentive  for  lawyers  work- 
ing on  contingency  fees  to  go  after 
veterinarians. 

In  one  recent  case  a  young  man 
represented  by  lawyers  from  an  animal 
rights  group  sued  American  Airlines 
after  his  dog  died  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  airline's  cargo  hold.  The 
judge  was  sympathetic,  but  ruled  the 
dog  was  baggage  and  the  most  the 
plaintiff  could  collect,  if  anything,  was 
$1,250. 

While  small-animal  vets  pay  about 
$240  a  year  for  malpractice  insurance, 
a  family  practitioner's  premium  aver- 
ages over  $8,000 — and  in  obstetrics 
and  some  other  specialties  premiums 
run  to  well  over  $100,000.  Veterinary 
malpractice  is  kept  in  check  by  state 
boards,  which  have  the  power  to  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  vet's  license. 

Except  for  a  few  animal  rights  fa- 
natics, nobody  advocates  restricting 
humans  to  the  same  level  of  medical 
care  animals  receive.  You  may  love 
Rover  dearly,  but  he's  not  your 
grandfather.  Yet  it  is  well  worth  com- 
paring the  two  kinds  of  medicine, 
because  doing  so  pinpoints  two  areas 
where  a  lot  could  be  done  to  reduce 
medical  cost  inflation  without  social- 
izing medicine:  One:  Give  people 
personal  financial  incentive  to  weigh 
medical  cost  against  benefits.  Two: 
Reduce  opportunities  for  the  legal 
profession  to  extract  tribute  from  the 
medical  profession.  HB 
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Few  independent  oilmen  still  deserve  to  be  called 
wildcatters.  Anadarko's  Bob  Allison  is  one  of  the  few. 

Elephants, 
anyone? 


By  Toni  Mack 

"WE'RE  ON  A  ROLL!"  Crows 

Robert  Allison,  chairman  of 
Houston's  Anadarko  Petro- 
leum Corp.,  the  $476  million 
(revenues)  independent  pro- 
ducer of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Anadarko  has  struck  oil  and 
gas  so  often  and  in  such  quan- 
tities lately  that  Allison  had  to 
console  his  geologists  when 
they  finally  drilled  a  dry  hole 
two  months  ago.  "I  said,  'Go 
tell  them  I'm  not  mad — dry 
holes  are  part  of  the  busi- 
ness,1 "  chuckles  Allison. 

Allison  is  chuckling  now,  but  over 
the  last  five  years  he's  been  more  the 
laughee  than  laugher.  While  other 
independents — like  Burlington  Re- 
sources and  Enron  Oil  &  Gas — com- 
pensated for  low  gas  prices  by  nearly 
doubling  their  production,  Allison  re- 
fused to  sell  his  gas  at  giveaway  prices 
and  nudged  Anadarko's  production 
up  by  only  45%.  Securities  analysts 
unkindly  called  him  "the  Weather- 
man," for  his  repeated  forecasts  of 
cold  winters  that  would  sop  up  the  gas 
glut,  push  up  prices  and  boost  Ana- 
darko's profits.  The  bad  weather  nev- 
er materialized,  and  Anadarko's  earn- 
ings and  stock  price  drifted. 

But  then,  last  October,  Anadarko 
and  its  partners,  Amoco  and  Phillips 
Petroleum,  discovered  a  shallow-wa- 
ter Gulf  of  Mexico  field  that  may  be  so 
big  it  qualifies  as  an  elephant,  or  at 
least  a  baby  elephant.  Phillips  esti- 
mates that  the  field,  dubbed  Mahoga- 
ny, holds  1 00  million  barrels  of  oil  or 
more — 37.5%  of  them  Anadarko's.  A 
nice  addition  to  Anadarko's  reserve 
base  of  391  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
gas  equivalent.  And  Anadarko  has 
42,520  more  acres  in  the  Gulf  still  to 


Anadarko  Petroleum  Chairman  Robert  Allison 
"The  Weatherman"  regained  his  credibility. 


explore  for  the  same  kind  of  deposits. 

Allison's  luck  held.  In  January  and 
February,  Anadarko  struck  gushers 
on  two  separate  tracts  in  Algeria. 
More  potential  elephants.  Oil  analyst 
Kurt  Wulflf,  of  McDep  Associates, 
figures  the  Algerian  fields  could  hold 
around  500  million  barrels  of  recover- 
able reserves,  an  estimated  25%  of  it 
Anadarko's. 

In  an  age  when  most  independent 
oilmen  cautiously  buy  depleted  U.S. 
reserves  from  major  oil  companies 
and  try  to  suck  a  few  extra  drops  up 
the  wells,  Allison  is  an  old-line  risk 
taker  who's  more  interested  in  finding 
oil  than  minding  the  bottom  line 
quarter-to-quarter.  "During  the 
[1982  to  1988]  downturn  we  didn't 
lay  anyone  off,"  he  says.  "We 
could've  saved  $15  million  or  $20 
million  a  year  in  overhead,  but  we 
wouldn't  have  made  any  100-million- 
barrel  discoveries.  Anybody  can  buy 
good  computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware, but  you  need  brainware,  too." 

The  brainware  certainly  paid  for 
itself  with  the  Mahogany  play.  Alli- 
son's geophysicists  worked  with  Phil- 
lips to  figure  out  how  to  peer  beneath 


the  thick  layer  of  salt  that  lies  beneath 
the  bed  of  much  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. This  salt  distorts  the  sound  waves 
that  oilmen  shoot  through  rock  to 
create  images  of  underground  forma- 
tions. Anadarko  used  a  Cray  super- 
computer and  new  analytic  tech- 
niques to  adjust  for  the  distortions — 
and  discovered  potential  oil  traps  that 
no  one  else  had  seen  in  46  years  of 
Gulf  exploration.  Now  the  so-called 
subsalt  play  is  the  hottest  U.S.  oil  play 
in  years.  Allison:  "We've  had  almost 
all  the  majors  call  us  and  want  into  our 
subsalt  acreage." 

Similarly,  Anadarko's  Alge- 
rian prospects  required  heavy 
data-crunching  to  adjust  for 
sand  dunes  as  high  as  1,200 
feet. 

In  Algeria,  where  Anadarko 
has  spent  $70  million,  the  po- 
litical situation  is  dicey:  A  mili- 
tary regime  is  holding  off  Is- 
lamic   fundamentalists  who 
won  the  last  free  elections,  in 
1992.  Allison  doesn't  under- 
estimate   the    potential  for 
trouble.  He  sold  interests  in 
Anadarko's    concession  to 
British  and  Danish  partners.  "If  we're 
nationalized,"  he  explains,  "there'll 
be  three  ambassadors  to  knock  on 
doors."  Another  comfort  factor:  10% 
of  Anadarko's  stock  is  held  by  the 
Algerian  national  oil  company. 

Including  opportunity  cost,  Alli- 
son's wildcatting  since  1986  (when 
Anadarko  was  spun  off  from  Panhan- 
dle Eastern  Corp.)  has  cost  the  com- 
pany around  $200  million.  If  Wall 
Street  knows  how  to  price  oil,  the 
money  was  well  spent.  After  spiking  as 
high  as  51%  on  news  of  Mahogany, 
Anadarko  common  has  traded  at 
around  47V2  recently.  NatWest  Secu- 
rities analyst  Michael  Barbis  calculates 
that  at  that  price  investors  are  betting 
that  Anadarko  will  reap  roughly  150 
million  barrels,  worth  $525  million  at 
present  value,  from  the  subsalt  and 
Algerian  plays. 

But  rather  than  crow  too  loudly, 
Ailison  is  working  to  deflate  expecta- 
tions. More  drilling  is  needed,  he 
notes,  to  find  out  whether  these  pros- 
pects hold  elephant-size  reserves. 
"You  get  to  thinking  this  is  like  shoot- 
ing fish  in  a  barrel,  and  it's  not,"  he 
says.  "I  think  [wildcatting]  will  pay 
off  big  time.  But  it  hasn't  yet."  m 
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French  taxpayers  spent  nearly  $1  billion  subsidizing 
U  .S.  jobs  at  Mack  Truck.  Private  owners  will  be  less  kind 


Mack 
malaise 


By  Marcia  Berss 

Last  year  was  one  for  the  record 
books  for  U.S.  heavy-duty  trucks. 
Unit  sales  hit  158,000,  a  15-year 
high.  PACCAR,  Cummins  Engine 
and  other  well -managed  truck  in- 
dustry players  coined  money  and 
saw  their  stock  prices  roll  to 
new  highs. 

And  then  there  was  Mack  Truck, 
Inc.  It  lost  $64  million,  on  reve- 
nues of  $1 .7  billion.  In  the  last  live 
years  Mack  has  lost  some  $900 
million. 

How  did  a  name  that's  part  of 
the  American  lexicon  become  such 
a  mess?  In  1983  Regie  Nationale 
des  Usines  Renault,  an  arm  of  the 
French  government,  bought  45% 
of  Mack.  France's  state  industrial- 
ists thought  they  could  manage  the 
complex  company  from  Renault 
headquarters  near  Paris.  They  were 
badly  mistaken.  Mack's  quality 
control  slipped,  and  the  company  I 
failed  to  keep  up  with  its  competi- 
tors in  centralizing  purchasing  and 
cutting  costs  out  of  the  design  and 
production  processes.  By  compari- 
son, Portland,  Ore. -based  Freight- 
liner  Corp.,  purchased  in  1981  by 
Germany's  Daimler-Benz,  ruthlessly 
cut  overhead  and  pressed  suppliers  for 
lower  prices  in  return  for  longer  sup- 
ply contracts.  Freightliner  nearly  dou- 
bled its  market  share,  to  24%,  in  the 
last  decade.  Much  of  that  gain  was  cut 
from  the  hide  of  Mack,  whose  share 
dropped  from  18%  to  11%. 

Another  mistake:  Renault  failed  to 
expand  Mack's  distribution  network. 
Mack's  dealers  and  service  centers  are 
primarily  in  the  East,  while  long-haul 
truckers  are  western- based.  If  the 
truck  breaks  down  with  no  Mack 


Mack  Truck  Chairman  Elios  Pascual 
Betting  on  Europe. 


distributor  nearby,  the  trucker  is  stuck 
waiting  for  parts.  Only  recendy  has 
Mack  begun  to  address  this  weakness. 

To  protect  its  investment,  in  1990 
Renault  bought  in  the  55%  of  Mack  it 
didn't  own  and  dispatched  Elios  Pas- 
cual from  Renault's  truck  division  to 
Mack's  hometown,  Allentown,  Pa. 
When  Pascual,  now  52,  arrived,  Mack 
was  losing  $20  million  a  month,  big 
money  even  for  a  state-owned  share- 
holder. 

Mack  Chairman  Pascual  closed  a 
plant  in  Ontario,  sold  Mack's  finance 
division  and  axed  the  payroll  in  other 
areas.  All  told  he  has  cut  the  work  force 
from  7,000  employees  to  about  5,000 
currently.  He  assigned  some  of  the 
survivors  to  a  reinvigorated  quality 


control  program;  this  has  led  to  57% 
fewer  warranty  claims.  And  by  rede- 
signing Mack's  trucks,  Pascual  was 
able  to  boost  worker  productivity  to  4 
trucks  per  employee  each  year,  versus 
2.5  trucks  per  employee  in  1991 . 

The  sharp  increases  in  productivity 
and  quality  have  cut  Mack's  break- 
even point  from  33,000  trucks  in 
1991  (when  Mack  actually  sold  only 
12,000  units)  to  about  20,000  today. 
But  Mack  isn't  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
Far  from  it. 

Pascual  rooted  for  the  proposed 
Renault-Volvo  merger.  Combining 
Mack's  11%  share  of  the  U.S.  heavy 
truck  market  with  Volvo's  12% 
would  have  catapulted  the  two 
also-rans  into  the  league  of  truck- 
making's  big  three — Freightliner, 
Navistar  and  PACCAR,  each  with 
21%  to  24%.  Mack  would  have 
supplied  engines  (the  most  com- 
plicated and  expensive  part  of  a 
truck)  to  Volvo  and  spread  its  hefty 
engine  development  costs  across  a 
wider  volume  base.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  for  Mack  because 
it  is  the  only  U.S.  truckmaker  that 
produces  its  own  engines. 

But  in  December  the  merger 
collapsed. 

Now  Pascual  is  pursuing  Plan  B: 
developing  Mack's  engines  with 
parent  Renault's  European  truck 
division.  "Could  we  maintain  and 
develop  a  line  of  engines  with  our 
I  current  [U.S.]  volumes?"  asks  Pas- 
cual. "On  the  U.S.  level  only,  the 
answer  is  no.  But  if  Renault  and 
Mack  use  the  same  engines,  that 
more  than  doubles  the  volume  of 
production." 

With  the  U.S.  truck  market  in  high 
gear,  Pascual  says  Mack's  sales  will 
exceed  break-even  in  1994 — good 
news  for  the  French  government, 
which  has  grown  tired  of  subsidizing 
American  jobs  and  says  it  will  privatize 
Renault,  probably  next  year.  But 
Mack's  turnaround  may  well  be 
short-lived.  Renault  did  serious  dam- 
age to  Mack's  name  in  the  years  be- 
fore Pascual  arrived.  Moreover,  truck- 
ing analysts  expect  the  highly  cyclical 
heavy-duty  truck  market  to  start  turn- 
ing south  again  in  1995.  By  then 
Mack's  destiny  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  shareholders  likely  to  take  a 
much  harder  look  at  Mack  than  the 
French  taxpayers  have.  H 
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The  tobacco  companies  may  be  having  a  tough  time 
in  the  U.S.,  but  they're  making  some  fabulous  deals 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Opiate 

of  the  masses 


By  Paul  Klebnikov 

In  the  summer  of  1990  there  were 
riots  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  while 
strikes  slashed  output  in  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  oil  and  coal  mining  indus- 
tries. Workers  were  protesting  short- 
ages of  cigarettes;  in  the  old  socialist 
heaven,  vodka  and  cigarettes  were  the 
opiates  of  the  masses.  Philip  Morris 
and  rjr  Nabisco  received  an  urgent 
message  from  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev:  Help! 

Philip  Morris  shipped  some  20  bil- 
lion cigarettes,  worth  about  $200 
million,  rjr  shipped  some  13  billion, 


•lboro  PI  Marlbo 


New  Marlboro  men 

In  Russia,  no  advertising  prohibitions, 
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worth  $100  million.  Until  then  the 
two  companies1  Soviet  business  was 
limited  to  hard  currency  stores  cater- 
ing to  tourists  and  the  Soviet  elite. 

Capitalizing  on  that  opening,  Phil- 
ip Morris  and  rjr  are  now  shipping 
over  10  billion  cigarettes  a  year  each 
into  the  former  Soviet  Union,  adding 
over  $100  million  annually  to  sales. 

Untroubled  by  antismoking  laws  or 
advertising  prohibitions,  the  cigarette 
market  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is 
estimated  at  430  billion  cigarettes  a 
year.  Eastern  Europe  consumes  an- 
other 270  billion  cigarettes 
a  year.  Add  these  together 
and  they  far  exceed  the  500 
billion  units  consumed  in 
the  U.S.  "The  former  Sovi- 
et Union  is  a  huge,  raw 
opportunity  for  us,"  says 
Anthony  Butterworth, 
president  of  Rj  Reynolds 
Tobacco  International. 

Moving  to  exploit  the 
opportunity,  the  tobacco 
companies  have  been  buy- 
ing every  major  Russian 
and  Eastern  European  to- 
bacco plant  in  sight.  Over 
the  past  two  years  Philip 
Morris  has  invested  in  to- 
bacco companies  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Czech  Republic, 
Lithuania,  Russia  and  Ka- 
zakhstan, rjr  has  invested 
in  plants  in  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Ukraine  and  Russia. 
London-based  B.A.T  In- 
dustries bought  a  plant  in 
Ukraine  and  is  negotiating 
for  one  in  Moscow.  Roth 
mans  International  plans  to 
build  in  St.  Petersburg. 


In  two  to  five  years,  company  exec- 
utives say,  these  new  and  recently 
acquired  plants  could  gross  up  to  $1 
billion  in  sales  for  Philip  Morris  and 
$500  million  for  rjr.  Both  companies 
claim  their  Russian  operations  are  al- 
ready profitable. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  where  econom- 
ic and  political  conditions  are  more 
predictable,  Westerners  have  paid  top 
dollar.  In  spring  1992  Philip  Morris 
agreed  to  pay  $400  million — includ- 
ing a  capital  infusion — for  over  77%  of 
the  Czech  Republic's  Tabak  Co.  That 
is  about  $29  million  per  billion  ciga- 
rettes of  capacity.  A  new  plant  in  the 
West,  admits  Andreas  Gembler,  head 
of  Philip  Morris'  Eastern  European 
tobacco  operations,  costs  less  than 
$20  million  per  billion  cigarettes. 

In  Russia,  where  the  deals  were 
cheap  a  few  years  back,  prices  are 
rising.  In  1992,  early  in  the  privatiza- 
tion process,  rjr  paid  $27  million  in 
equity  and  capital  expenditures  for  a 
52%  stake  in  the  RJR-Petro  cigarette 
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No  longer  a  fire  sale 

Facility/announcement  of  deal 

Projected 

Ownership 

Cost1 

Relative 

capacity 

stake 

($mil) 

cost2 

(billions  of 

($mil) 

cigarettes) 

RJR  Nabisco 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia/October  1992 

22 

52% 

$27 

$2 

Lviv  and  Kremenchug,  Ukraine/September  1992 

25 

70 

25 

1 

B.A.T  Industries 

Priluki,  Ukraine/March  1993 

12 

65 

353 

4 

Philip  Morris 

Klaipeda,  Lithuania/March  1993 

6 

65 

40 

10 

Krasnodar,  Russia/Winter  1993 

12 

90 

65 

6 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia/projected 

10 

90 

90 

10 

Almaty,  Kazakhstan/September  1993 

20 

98 

310 

16 

Rothmans  International 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia/projected 

10 

75 

83 

11 

'Equity  plus  capital  expenditures.  Adjusted  cost  per  billion-cigarette  capacity.  3Capital  expenditures  only. 


RJR's  1992  cigarette  plant  acquisitions  in  the  former  U.S.S.R.  were  bargains, 
but  by  1993  prices  were  sharply  higher— reflecting  the  tobacco  companies' 
optimistic  expectations.  All  prices  include  investments  to  enable  plants  to 
produce  premium,  Western-style  cigarettes. 


Cigarette  advertising  in  Russia 
Where  there's  money,  there's  crime. 
Several  Philip  Morris  retail  outlets  in 
St.  Petersburg  have  been  blown  up. 

plant  in  St.  Petersburg — just  $2  mil- 
lion per  billion  cigarettes  of  capacity. 
Even  cheaper  deals  were  struck  in 
Ukraine,  where  privatization  of  big 
companies  has  scarcely  begun  and 
where  old-style  communist  bosses  are 
still  trying  to  control  most  prices. 

But  the  prices  are  getting  steeper. 
Last  fall  Philip  Morris  agreed  to  pay 
$65  million  in  equity  and  capital  ex- 
penditure to  obtain  a  90%  stake  in  the 
Krasnodar  Tobacco  Co.  in  southern 
Russia,  six  times  the  price  that  RJR 
paid  in  Ukraine  per  unit  of  capacity. 
And  in  Kazakhstan  Philip  Morris 
committed  to  pay  $310  million  for 
the  Almaty  Tobacco  Co. 

For  all  the  attractions  of  the  market, 
it's  not  all  roses.  Gembler  recalls  try- 
ing to  establish  a  $2.5  million  escrow 
account  for  his  building  contractors 
in  St.  Petersburg.  His  local  banker 
couldn't  oblige.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Central  Bank  in  Mos- 
cow, where  it  was  reviewed  by  nine 
different  executives  and  committees. 
Gembler:  "An  operation  that  takes  24 
hours  in  the  West  took  six  months." 

Then  there  are  the  omnipresent 
rumors  of  corruption.  Philip  Morris 
won  the  Krasnodar  deal,  even  though 
RJR  had  countered  with  a  much  higher 
offer.  Krasnodar  managers  say  they 
picked  Philip  Morris  because  they  had 
a  longstanding  relationship  with  the 
company.  Sources  close  to  the  deal 
take  a  darker  view  of  the  transaction. 

There's  also  a  whiff  of  insider  deal- 
ing in  rjr's  Ukrainian  deal.  RJR,  nego- 
tiating directly  with  aides  to  Ukrainian 
President  Leonid  Kravchuk,  bought  a 
70%  stake  in  two  cigarette  plants  for 
about  $25  million — just  over  $1  mil- 
lion per  billion  cigarettes  of  capacity. 
Gossip  among  Russian  financiers  is 
that  the  price  included  a  brace  of 
Mercedes  for  top  government  offi- 
cials. RJR  hotly  denies  the  rumors. 

And  where  there's  money  in  the  old 
Soviet  Union  today,  there's  crime. 
Gembler  says  several  Philip  Morris 
retail  outlets  in  St.  Petersburg  were 
blown  up.  Antismoking  activists?  Ap- 
parently not.  Gembler  thinks  the 
bombers  worked  for  rival  retailers.^ 
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Many  of  America's  most  promising  biotech  companies 
are  running  low  on  cash— a  perfect  opportunity 
for  pharmaceutical  giants  running  low  on  ideas. 

Natural  partners 


By  Norm  Alster 

With  investment  fads  running 
against  them,  America's  biotechnolo- 
gy companies  are  running  short  on 
money.  Last  year  the  100  leading 
biotech  firms  tracked  by  investment 
bankers  Cowen  &  Co.  raised  only 
$1.8  billion  in  equity  and  debt,  less 
than  half  the  sum  raised  in  199 1 ;  32  of 
them  now  have  enough  cash  to  see 
them  through  another  two  years  or 
less  at  current  operating  levels.  In  a 
business  that  consumes  cash  in  huge 
amounts,  lack  of  new  cash  can  be  fatal. 
For  some,  insolvency  is  a  possibility 
unless  new  money  materializes.  There 
are  just  too  many  companies  for  the 
amount  of  capital  available  in  the 
public  market. 

Sanford  R.  Robertson,  chairman  of 
San  F  rancisco-based  Robertson  Ste- 
phens &  Co.,  an  investment  bank 
specializing  in  small  technology  and 
health  care  companies,  explains: 
"Let's  say  a  venture  capitalist  out  here 
finances  three  guys  out  of  Stanford  in 


some  area  of  research.  The  other  ven- 
ture capitalists  find  out  about  it  and 
go  up  to  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Francisco  and  find  different 
guys  in  the  same  area.  The  venture 
capitalists  in  Boston  run  down  to 
Harvard  and  find  the  guys  there. 
Someone  else  does  it  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Then  San  Diego.  Pretty  soon 
you've  got  five  biotech  companies 
attacking  the  same  area." 

There  are  now  nearly  250  public 
biotech  companies.  "Too  many," 
says  Robertson. 

The  money  shortage  has  been  alle- 
viated in  part  widi  private  placements 
of  equity,  especially  for  biotech  firms 
seeking  $20  million  or  less  fast,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  fuss. 
Almost  $500  million  has  been  raised 
by  biotech  companies  from  pension 
funds,  insurance  companies,  banks 
and  other  institutional  investors  since 
early  1993.  Magainin  Pharmaceuti- 
cals Chief  Executive  Jay  Moorin,  who 


has  twice  tapped  the  private  equity  !  * 
market  for  a  total  of  $35  million,  says  i  i 
there  are  fewer  than  20  institutions 
that  will  make  private  equity  invest-  I 
ments  in  biotech  outfits. 

The  paperwork  is  far  less  cumber- 
some than  with  a  public  offering,  and  ' 
no  expensive  road  shows  are  necessary 
to  drum  up  interest  in  the  stock.  If  the  ij 
price  is  a  bit  less  rich  than  it  would  be 
in  an  excited  public  offering,  there  are  ( 
big  savings  in  time,  commissions  and  ( 
aggravation. 

Other  biotech  companies  are  solv- 
ing capital  problems  by  making  alii-  ( 
ances  with  the  big  pharmaceuticals.  I 
The  drug  companies  supply  badly  i 
needed  cash  in  return  for  equity  and  ( 
access  to  new  products  and  new  ideas.  | 
Among  the  sugar  daddies:  Burroughs 
Wellcome,  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer,  i 
Corange  Ltd.  and  Sandoz.  In  early  'j 
March  Eli  Lilly  went  further  and  paid  | 
$72  million  for  Sphinx  Pharmaceuti-  1 
cals  Corp.,  and  has  been  in  negotia-  < 
tions  on  further  deals.  Predicts  Zola 
Horovitz,  vice  president  of  business  | 
development  at  Bristol-Myers  I  | 
Squibb:  "We'll  be  doing  more  deals  I  | 
than  we  have  in  the  recent  past." 

For  the  big  druggists,  these  equity  I  I 
investments  represent  a  kind  of  R&D.  I  >, 
David  Stone,  managing  director  at  I  \ 
Cowen  &  Co.,  estimates  that  over  $3  I 
billion  of  the  $12  billion  a  year  ex-  I  I 
pended  on  research  and  development  I J 
by  large  pharmaceutical  firms  goes  I 
into  developing  drugs  that  offer  only  1 
marginal  improvements  and  show  lit-    j  i 
de  or  no  return  for  the  money  invest-  - 
ed  in  creating  them.  Investing  in  I. 
young  biotech  companies  can  be  a  I. 
more  efficient  way  of  acquiring  new  I 
ideas  and  new  products. 

Max  Link,  chief  executive  of  Ber- 
muda-based Corange,  Ltd.,  recendy 
closed  deals  with  two  small  biotech 
outfits,  Protein  Design  Labs  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif,  and  CellPro 
Inc.  of  Bothell,  Wash.  Corange  will 
pay  $400  million  to  the  two  compa- 
nies, getting  equity  interests  and  the 
right  to  market  certain  new  drugs 
developed.  "For  them  it  was  clearly 
the  money,"  says  Link.  "For  me,  I 
needed  partners  that  would  replenish 
our  product  pipeline  quickly." 

Link  is  enthusiastic  about  the  po- 
tential in  Europe  and  Asia  for  Protein 
Design  Labs'  monoclonal  antibodies. 
Link  reckons  that  Corange  can  win 
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*Cash  divided  by  net  loss,  a:  Cash  divided  by  estimated  net  loss  to  calculate  years  cash,  b:  A  56.5%-owned  subsidiary  of  American  Cyanamid;  net  loss  excludes 
merger  charges  of  $346.4  million,    c:  Cash  adjusted  to  include  financing  in  first  quarter  1994.    NA:  Not  available.    Sources:  Cowen  &  Co.;  First  Call;  Forbes. 


These  32  companies  have  less  than 
two  years'  available  cash. 


swift  approvals  and  sell  $200  million 
worth  of  Protein  Design  Labs'  drugs 
within  six  years. 

Switzerland's  mighty  Sandoz  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Stanley  Erck's  $6 
million  (sales)  Procept,  Inc.,  which  is 
developing  drugs  for  aids  and  other 
immune  system  diseases.  Twice  in  the 
last  two  years  Erck  tried  to  raise  mon- 
ey in  an  initial  public  offering;  twice 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  offer- 
ing for  lack  of  investor  interest.  Turn- 
ing to  Sandoz,  Procept  got  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  lion's  share  of  marketing 
rights  to  the  immune  system  drugs 
Procept  develops. 

Sandoz's  support  enabled  Erck  to 
raise  another  $18  million  in  a  public 


offering  last  month.  Erck  now  has 
enough  cash  to  get  through  1995.  "I 
think  every  biotech  company  looks  at 
them  [the  old-line  pharmaceuticals] 
as  a  source  of  capital,"  Erck  says. 

Money  isn't  the  only  thing  bring- 
ing these  rich  old  companies  together 
with  the  striplings.  Just  a  couple  of 
years  ago  brash  young  biotech  execu- 
tives spoke  bravely  of  building  their 
own  marketing  divisions,  but  these 
days  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  other  large  drug  buyers  are 
winning  hefty  discounts  by  funneling 
their  business  to  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
product-rich  suppliers.  Companies 
with  a  few  products  simply  don't  fit 
in,  nor  can  they  afford  the  huge  costs 
of  shepherding  their  drugs  through 
the  Food  &  Drug  Administration  bu- 
reaucracy (Forbes,  Nov.  22,  1993). 


Thus,  even  while  seeking  to  maintain 
their  independence,  many  biotechs 
want  to  use  the  big  companies  to 
market  their  stuff  and  even  manufac- 
ture it,  keeping  royalties  that  could 
run  to  10%  or  12%  for  drugs  in  late- 
stage  clinical  trials. 

Paradoxically,  none  of  this  spells 
the  end  of  biotech  startups.  Cowen's 
Stone  predicts  that  the  group  will  find 
investor  favor  again.  Says  Henri  Ter- 
meer,  chairman  of  Genzyme  Corp.: 
"•The  science  and  technology  is  so 
rich  that  venture  capital  will  continue 
to  fund  new  ventures."  What  seems 
to  be  developing  is  a  synergy  in  which 
the  young  fellows  stay  lean  and  come 
up  with  the  ideas  while  the  older 
fellows  put  up  some  of  the  money  and 
handle  distribution — each  thus  play- 
ing to  his  own  strength.  IB 
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If  you  discourage  easily,  don't  start  a  biotech  company. 
Doing  so  demands  time  and  extreme  concentration. 
Ask  Lisa  Conte. 

Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball 


By  Richard  Phalon 

Like  many  biotech  startups,  South 
San  Francisco- based  Shaman  Phar- 
maceuticals Co.  is  still  struggling  to 
establish  a  commercial  product  line. 
Five  years  on  from  its  founding  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  down  the 
drain,  Shaman's  only  operating  reve- 
nues dribble  in  from  a  four-year  re- 
search contract  with  Eli  Lilly. 
Shaman's  future  hangs  on  clini- 
cal trials  of  two  antiviral  drugs 
that  look  promising  but  are  still 
a  long,  costly  way  from  regula- 
tory approval. 

So  Chief  Executive  Lisa 
Conte,  35,  has  all  the  worries 
that  afflict  people  in  her  posi- 
tion: research  and  development 
costs  burning  up  capital,  clinical 
testing  that  may  sputter  out  in- 
conclusively, competition  that 
may  beat  her  to  the  influenza 
and  genital  herpes  markets  she 
hopes  to  stake  out. 

But  none  of  that  keeps  Conte 
awake  at  night.  What  does? 
"The  biggest  risk  across  all  de- 
velopment companies  is  loss  of 
strategic  focus,"  answers 
Conte.  "You  don't  have  the 
resources  to  do  everything,  and  ™ 
it's  hard  to  learn  that  you've  just 
got  to  let  a  lot  of  things  go." 

Conte  went  into  Shaman  with  that 
lesson  very  much  in  mind:  Don't 
spread  your  energy  or  your  money  too 
thin.  She  distilled  this  lesson  from 
four  years  of  venture  capital  analysis  in 
which  she  did  risk-and-strategy  stud- 
ies on  more  than  80  startups. 

Shaman's  name  hints  at  its  focus: 
high-tech  screening  of  plants  used  for 
centuries  by  rain  forest  medicine  peo- 
ple (shamans)  to  filter  out  new  com- 


pounds for  the  modern  medicine 
chest  (Forbes,  July  22,  1991). 

Shaman's  first  target  was  an  extract 
of  the  Croton  genus,  a  plant  that 
grows  widely  in  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Shamans  had  long  used 
the  plant  in  folk  medicine  to  treat  cold 
and  flu  symptoms.  Conte  hoped  it 


Shaman's  Lisa  Conte  with  son  Bobby 
"You've  just  got  to  let  a  lot  of  things  go." 


might  yield  compounds  effective 
against  latter-day  varieties  of  influen- 
za. The  first  tests,  run  under  a  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  grant  at  a  uni- 
versity (Shaman  had  neither  the  cash 
nor  a  lab  to  do  the  job  on  its  own), 
showed  that  the  compound  was  in- 
deed effective  against  a  range  of  flu 
viruses,  being  particularly  potent 
against  respiratory  syncytial  virus. 

RSV,  as  the  bug  is  known  in  the 
trade,  is  a  severe  threat  to  youne 


children,  the  elderly  and  aids  pa- 
tients. Shaman  didn't  have  anything 
like  the  cash  it  would  take  to  pursue 
the  compound  as  a  remedy  for  both 
the  flu  and  rsv.  Conte  chose  rsv.  Flu 
clinical  trials  went  on  the  back  burner; 
RSV  trials  on  full  flame. 

The  rsv  find  enabled  Conte  to 
drum  up  several  more  rounds  of  veil 
ture  capital,  giving  her  the  cash  to  get 
on  with  the  expensive  business  of 
getting  the  drug  to  clinical  trials.  She 
managed  to  get  the  formulation,  now 
known  as  Provir,  out  of  the  labs  in  a 
remarkably  short  16  months. 

Promising  clinicals  and  the  research 
link  with  Eli  Lilly  ( Conte  worked  out 
some  of  the  details  regarding  Lilly  on 
a  hospital  telephone  a  couple  of  hours 
after  delivering  her  now  19-month- 
old  son  Bobby)  helped  give  Shaman 
the  credibility  it  needed  to  launch  its 
first  public  offering  in  January  1993. 

The  package,  at  $15  a  share,  for| 
about  30%  of  the  company,  brought 
in  $42  million.  "It  was  the  first 
time  we  ever  had  well  over  a 
year's  worth  of  money  in  the 
bank,"  marvels  Conte. 

Her  relief  was  short-lived. 
The  uncertainties  of  the  Clinton 
health  plan  proposals  had  so 
unsettled  drug  stocks  that 
Conte  decided  to  go  back  to 
Wall  Street  for  a  second  helping 
in  December,  before  things  got 
worse.  "I  just  didn't  want  to 
gamble  with  a  fickle  market," 
says  Conte. 

She  signed  on  for  a  2. 3 -mil- 
lion-share follow-on  at  a  pro- 
posed $12  a  share — a  big  mark- 
down  from  the  initial  public 
offering — but  even  that  failed  to 
fly.  Hillary  Clinton  was  in  full 
cry,  and  biotech  stocks  took  a 
horrendous  pasting  on  bad 
news  coming  out  of  Amgen  and 
Centocor.  Conte  had  to  settle 
5.50  a  share. 
That  was  the  Conte  credo  again, 
concentrating  on  the  main  event,  in 
this  case  keeping  her  products  march- 
ing toward  market.  If  she  had  to 
accept  some  extra  dilution  because  of 
a  turn  in  politics,  so  be  it.  "I've  had  a 
lot  of  investors  mad  at  me  over  the 
price  of  the  stock,"  she  sighs,  "but 
when  we  get  product  to  market, 
they'll  see  that  this  was  all  just  a  lot  of 
noise."  M 
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If  you  discourage  easily,  don't  start  a  biotech  company. 
Doing  so  demands  time  and  extreme  concentration. 
Ask  Lisa  Conte. 

Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball 


By  Richard  Phalon 

Like  many  biotech  startups,  South 
San  Francisco-based  Shaman  Phar- 
maceuticals Co.  is  still  struggling  to 
establish  a  commercial  product  line. 
Five  years  on  from  its  founding  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  down  the 
drain,  Shaman's  only  operating  reve- 
nues dribble  in  from  a  four-year  re- 
search contract  with  Eli  Lilly. 
Shaman's  future  hangs  on  clini- 
cal trials  of  two  antiviral  drugs 
that  look  promising  but  are  still 
a  long,  costly  way  from  regula- 
tory approval. 

So  Chief  Executive  Lisa 
Conte,  35,  has  all  the  worries 
that  afflict  people  in  her  posi- 
tion: research  and  development 
costs  burning  up  capital,  clinical 
testing  that  may  sputter  out  in- 
conclusively, competition  that 
may  beat  her  to  the  influenza 
and  genital  herpes  markets  she 
hopes  to  stake  out. 

But  none  of  that  keeps  Conte 
awake  at  night.  What  does? 
"The  biggest  risk  across  all  de- 
velopment companies  is  loss  of 
strategic  focus,"  answers 
Conte.  "You  don't  have  the 
resources  to  do  everything,  and 
it's  hard  to  learn  that  you've  just 
got  to  let  a  lot  of  things  go." 

Conte  went  into  Shaman  with  that 
lesson  very  much  in  mind:  Don't 
spread  your  energy  or  your  money  too 
thin.  She  distilled  this  lesson  from 
four  years  of  venture  capital  analysis  in 
which  she  did  risk  and-strategy  stud- 
ies on  more  than  80  startups. 

Shaman's  name  hints  at  its  focus: 
high-tech  screening  of  plants  used  for 
centuries  by  rain  forest  medicine  peo- 
ple (shamans)  to  filter  out  new  com- 


pounds for  the  modern  medicine 
chest  (Forbes,  July  22, 1991). 

Shaman's  first  target  was  an  extract 
of  the  Croton  genus,  a  plant  that 
grows  widely  in  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Shamans  had  long  used 
the  plant  in  folk  medicine  to  treat  cold 
and  flu  symptoms.  Conte  hoped  it 


Shaman's  Lisa  Conte  with  son  Bobby 
"You've  just  got  to  let  a  lot  of  things  go." 


might  yield  compounds  effective 
against  latter-day  varieties  of  influen- 
za. The  first  tests,  run  under  a  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  grant  at  a  uni- 
versity (Shaman  had  neither  the  cash 
nor  a  lab  to  do  the  job  on  its  own), 
showed  that  the  compound  was  in- 
deed effective  against  a  range  of  flu 
viruses,  being  particularly  potent 
against  respiratory  syncytial  vims. 

RSV,  as  the  bug  is  known  in  the 
trade,  is  a  severe  threat  to  young 


children,  the  elderly  and  aids  pa- 
tients. Shaman  didn't  have  anything 
like  the  cash  it  would  take  to  pursue 
the  compound  as  a  remedy  for  both 
the  flu  and  RSV.  Conte  chose  RSV.  Flu 
clinical  trials  w  ent  on  the  back  burner; 
rsv  trials  on  full  flame. 

The  RSV  find  enabled  Conte  to 
drum  up  several  more  rounds  of  ven- 
ture capital,  giving  her  the  cash  to  get 
on  with  the  expensive  business  of 
getting  the  drug  to  clinical  trials.  She 
managed  to  get  the  formulation,  now 
known  as  Provir,  out  of  the  labs  in  a 
remarkably  short  16  months. 

Promising  clinicais  and  the  research 
link  with  Eli  Lilly  (Conte  worked  out 
some  of  the  details  regarding  Lilly  on 
a  hospital  telephone  a  couple  of  hours 
after  delivering  her  now  19-month- 
old  son  Bobby)  helped  give  Shaman 
the  credibility  it  needed  to  launch  its 
first  public  offering  in  January  1993. 

The  package,  at  $15  a  share,  for 
about  30%  of  the  company,  brought 
in  S42  million.  "It  was  the  first 
2J    time  we  ever  had  well  over  a 
II    year's  worth  of  money  in  the 
bank,"  marvels  Conte. 

Her  relief  was  short-lived. 
The  uncertainties  of  the  Clinton 
health  plan  proposals  had  so 
unsettled  drug  stocks  that 
Conte  decided  to  go  back  to 
Wall  Street  for  a  second  helping 
in  December,  before  things  got 
worse.  "I  just  didn't  want  to 
gamble  with  a  fickle  market," 
says  Conte. 

She  signed  on  for  a  2. 3 -mil- 
lion-share follow-on  at  a  pro- 
posed $12  a  share — a  big  mark- 
down  from  the  initial  public 
offering — but  even  that  failed  to 
fly.  Hillary  Clinton  was  in  full 
cry,  and  biotech  stocks  took  a 
horrendous  pasting  on  bad 
news  coming  out  of  Amgen  and 
Centocor.  Conte  had  to  settle 
for  $8.50  a  share. 

That  was  the  Conte  credo  again, 
concentrating  on  the  main  event,  in 
this  case  keeping  her  products  march- 
ing toward  market.  If  she  had  to 
accept  some  extra  dilution  because  of 
a  turn  in  politics,  so  be  it.  "I've  had  a 
lot  of  investors  mad  at  me  over  the 
price  of  the  stock,"  she  sighs,  "but 
when  we  get  product  to  market, 
they'll  see  that  this  was  all  just  a  lot  of 
noise."  BB 
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and  Steering  •ABS-Airbank  System  •  Call  1-800-33 3-4C AD 


America's  most  preferred  luxury 
automobile,*  the  Cadillac 
DeVille  is  creating  a  higher 
standard  through  constant  inno- 


vation. It  has  been  completely 
redesigned  inside  and  out  to 
make  your  driving  experience 
as  rewarding  as  possible. 


Suspension  Seating  acts 
like  a  slunk  absorber  for  the 
drivers  bark  to  help 
reduce  back  pressure 
and  increase 
circulation. 


A  PRIVATE 


PLACE  YOU 


CAIN  GET 


AWAY  TO 


EVERY  DAY. 


Enter  your  own  oasis  of 
comfort  and  serenity  inside  the 
new  DeVille  Concours.  It  is  an 
open,  airy  cabin  of  hand-finished 


NORTH  STAR 
SYSTEM 

•  32-Valve,  270 
HP  Northstar  V8 

•  Road-Sensing 
Suspension 

•  Full-Range 
Traction 
Control 

•  Speed-Sensitive 
Steering 

•  Anti-Lock. 
Brakes 

ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS FOR  SIX 

PERFORATED 
LEATHER 
SEATING  AREAS 

FOUR- WAY 
POWER 
LUMBAR 

DRIVER 
MEMORY 

1I-SPEAKER 
ACTIVE 
SYSTEM 

ZEBRANO 
WOOD 


\fc>U  COULD  SEARCH  THE  WORLD 
FOUR  TIMES  OVER  AND 
NOT  FIND  ANYTHING  LIKE  THE 
NEW  DEVILLE  CONCOURS. 


The  new  DeVille  Concours 
had  its  genesis  in  a  higher 
standard.  Because  for  the 
first  time,  you  can  have  one 
automobile  that  seamlessly 
unites  the  real-time 


response  and  reflexes 
of  Cadillac  s  Northstar 
System  with  an  equally 
innovative  interior  of  hand 
crafted  refinement  and 
unparalleled  comfort. 


100,000  miles  - 
four  trips  aroum 
the  world  -  befot 
its  f  irst  scheduler, 
tune-up. 


A.  WHOLE 

NEW  CLASS  OF  LUXURY.  .  .  WITH  A  TWIST 


"Can  a  new  American  [DeVille  Concours]  dethrone 
the  Japanese  luxo-champ  [Lexus  LS  400]?"  The 
winner:  "...the  Cadillac,  by  virtue  of  its  extra  room, 
stronger  engine,  and  lower  sticker,  wins  this  match 


byaTKO 
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Motor  Trend 


DeVille  Concours 

Creating  A  Higher  Standard 


Independent  United  States 
Auto  Club  tests  certify  that 
the  six-passenger  DeVille 
Concours  is  more  respon- 
sive from  0-60  mph  in  the 
slalom  than  the  five- 
passenger  Lexus  LS  400 
traveling  straight  ahead  - 
proving  the  fastest  distance 
between  two  points  is  not 
necessarily  a  straight  line. 


\\  ALITOR 
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Cadillac  DeVille 


Select  from 
three  investment  opportunities 
tailored  to  your  financial  goals. 


Purchase 

DeVille  s  competitive  price  is 
even  more  attractive  when  you 
consider  this  Cadillac  also  has 
a  higher  residual  value  at 
trade-in  time  than  Lincoln 
Town  Car  and  Continental!** 


SmartLease 

Conservation  of  capital.  Possible 

tax  advantages.  And  the 
unmatched  convenience  of  a 
GMAC  SmartLease  where  terms 
are  arranged  to  suit  you  in  your 
Cadillac  dealers  showroom. 


SmartLease  Plus 

"Ybu  can  also  lease  your  DeVille 
with  a  single,  up-front  payment. 
All  the  benefits  of  leasing  plus 
freedom  from  monthly  payments 
and  the  chance  for  significant 
savings  over  a  conventional  lease. 


Please  call  I-8oO~33  3_4CA  D  and  ask  for  Executive  Assistance  to  obtain 
current  DeVille  information  and  the  location  of  your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 


Cadillac 

Creating  A   Higher  Standard 


\i»j%n  rai  ufen  beds,  even  with  j^r  bags  */ 993  calendar  sear. 
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In  Germany  and  Japan,  managements  need 
pay  little  heed  to  their  shareholders.  It's 
no  surprise  to  us  that  German  and 
Japanese  businesses  are  in  deep  trouble. 

Governance 


BY  STEVE  H.  HANKE  &  SIR  ALAN  WALTERS 


Steve  H.  Hanke  is  a  professor  of 
Applied  Economics  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore  and  Sir  Alan  Walters  is  vice  chairman 
of  AIG  Trading  Corp.  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Ex-Paramount  shareholders  are 
wealthier  than  they  would  have  been 
absent  the  Delaware  courts'  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  highest  bidder  in  the 
Viacom-QVC  battle.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  decision  brought  out  of 
hibernation  the  folks  who  don't  trust 
the  marketplace.  Once  again  we  must 
listen  to  their  baleful  message:  that 
takeovers  promote  a  bias  toward 
short-term  profits  over  long-term 
strategic  thinking;  the  threat  of  take- 
over prevents  managers  from  getting 
on  with  the  job  of  managing. 
That's  manure. 

The  American  and  British  systems 
of  corporate  governance  and  finance 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  equity 
finance  and  the  widely  dispersed  own- 
ership of  shares  traded  in  highly  liquid 
markets.  The  German  and  Japanese 
systems  rely  heavily  on  debt  financing, 
interlocking  stock  ownership,  bank- 
er/directors and  worker/shareholder 
rights.  German  and  Japanese  manage- 
ments are  virtually  immune  to  hostile 
takeover  bids  while  U.S.  and  British 
managements  in  theory,  and  fre- 
quently in  practice,  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  shareholders. 

The  German  and  Japanese  systems 
certainly  do  protect  managements 


from  the  threat  of  hostile  share  mar- 
kets. Does  this  result  in  long-term, 
strategic  policies  conducive  to  profits? 
The  recent  record  shows  it  does  not. 
Managements,  unchallenged  by  own- 
ers, all  too  often  put  profits  for 
the  shareholders  way  down  on  their 
priority  lists. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen 
some  remarkable  failures  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  systems  of  corpo- 
rate governance  and  finance.  The 
needed  restructuring  of  much  of  Ger- 
man industry  has  been  abysmally 
slow.  The  much  ballyhooed  system  of 
codetermination,  where  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  boards  put  two 
layers  of  insulation  between  managers 
and  their  stockholders,  is  largely  to 
blame.  Volkswagen  failed  to  cut  out- 
put and  its  redundant  labor  force 
largely  because  of  a  coalition  of  labor 
and  government  equity  holders  on 
the  supervisory  board.  Jobs  before 
profits.  That's  not  capitalism,  howev- 
er compassionate  it  may  sound. 

Or  take  the  scandal  at  Metallge- 
sellschaft,  where  the  supervisory 
board  claims  that  information  about 
catastrophic  oil -trading  losses  was 
withheld  by  the  management  board. 
Consequently,  the  supervisory  board, 
which  includes  representatives  from 
the  two  largest  German  banks,  simply 
did  not  know  the  company  was  near 
bankruptcy.  The  resulting  debacle 
has  caused  some  hard  thinking  in 
Germany  about  the  dominant  role  of 
banks  that  on  their  own  account  and 
on  behalf  of  their  clients  control  big 
equity  stakes  in  leading  companies. 
(The  largest  bank,  Deutsche  Bank, 
holds  more  than  100  seats  on  super- 
visory boards.) 

In  Japan,  where  management  is 
also  insulated  from  shareholders  and 
takeovers,  the  recent  failures  have 
largely  taken  the  form  of  vast  over- 


investment in  fixed  capacity  (includ- 
ing in  permanent  workers),  which 
cannot  be  profitably  employed.  In- 
stead of  distributing  dividends,  Japa- 
nese corporations  have  wasted  their 
income  on  grandiose  expansions  and 
on  unprofitable  techniques.  Conse- 
quently, unit  labor  costs  in  Japan 
have  been  shooting  up,  while  going 
down  in  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  U.S. 
Procrastination  was  the  response  to 
the  need  for  downsizing.  Echoing 
Richard  II,  managements  well  insu- 
lated from  the  takeover  market  can 
say,  "I  have  wasted  time,  and  now 
doth  time  waste  me." 

In  the  past  decade  American  indus- 
try has  been  transformed.  The  speed 
with  which  failing  managements  have 
been  sent  out  to  pasture — prodded 
very  often  by  disgruntled  sharehold- 
ers and  opportunistic  takeover  art- 
ists— has  amazed  our  foreign  compet- 
itors. Indeed,  the  numbers  even 
impress  us:  In  the  past  five  years, 
1.4  million  executives,  managers  and 
administrative  professionals  have  lost 
their  jobs. 

Takeover  battles,  however  messy, 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  system 
wherein  managers  are  accountable 
to  owners. 

Not  all  the  whining  about  takeovers 
comes  from  the  left.  Plenty  of  people 
in  management  feel  threatened  and  so 
rail  against  the  practice.  Many  states 
have  passed  laws  restricting  takeovers 
and  protecting  incumbent  managers: 
Managers  have  a  lot  of  political  clout. 
The  more  credit,  then,  to  states  like 
Delaware,  which  embrace  more  open 
takeover  arrangements. 

At  a  time  when  the  system  of  en- 
trenched managements  is  discredited 
in  Germany  and  Japan  it  would  be 
foolish  for  Americans  to  listen  to  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  make  our  sys- 
tem more  like  theirs.  um 
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"You  know  who  yo 


Using  old  powers  and  new 

technology,  federal  and 

state  tax  collectors 

are  taking  a  crowbar 

to  the  massive  underground 

economy.  A  lot  of  tax  evaders 

are  going  to  get  caught. 

By  Janet  Novack 


In  1985  New  York  State  ran  an  ad  touting  a  crackdown  on 
tax  dodgers.  A  stern  taxman  stood  in  front  of  a  computer 
and  warned,  "You  know  who  you  are,  and  so  do  we.1' 
The  ad  was  in  large  part  bluff. 

But  the  tax  collectors  aren't  bluffing  now.  They  really 
do  have  some  good  computers  and  are  getting  more.  This 
is  bad  news  for  all  the  people  out  there  who  operate  cash 
businesses  and  are  less  than  zealous  in  reporting  all  their 
income. 

Example:  In  1991  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  criminal 
investigator  was  sitting  at  his  computer  in  Flint,  Mich., 
searching  a  database  of  suspicious  bank  deposits  of  cash. 
The  name  John  E.  Long  appeared  on  his  screen.  At  the 
next  desk,  an  agent  sorting  paper  criminal  referral  forms 
from  banks  saw  the  same  name.  "Just  by  looking  at  the 
computer  screen,  we  knew  we  had  a  case,"  says  supervisory 
special  agent  Leonard  Nawrocki. 

And  what  a  case.  Building  on  those  leads,  the  IRS  got 


ure,  and  so  do  we" 


Long,  his  son-in-law  and  their  wives  to  pay  more  than  $12 
million  in  back  taxes,  interest,  penalties  and  forfeitures.  It 
even  collected  a  down  payment  by  seizing  a  50-foot  yacht 
and  $1.4  million  of  currency.  The  two  men  are  now 
serving  21 -month  terms  in  prison  camp,  after  which  their 
wives  will  do  shorter  terms. 

What  happened?  The  family,  which  is  the  largest  pro- 
moter of  country  folk  art  shows  in  the  nation,  didn't  book 
the  cash  it  collected  for  admissions.  Instead  it  deposited 
into  its  corporate  accounts  only  the  checks  it  received  from 
renting  booths,  publishing  a  magazine  and  the  like. 
Result:  The  Longs  reported  that  their  business  was  losing 
money,  when  in  fact  it  was  quite  profitable. 

But  the  computer  knew  better.  An  agent  pulled  from  it 
reports  of  63  suspicious  cash  deposits  of  under  $10,000 
made  by  Long  and  his  son-in-law  at  eight  banks.  He  then 
subpoenaed  the  banks'  records — the  Longs  didn't  even 
know  this  was  happening — and  entered  into  his  PC  the  data 
on  2,000  deposits  the  family  had  made  into  37  accounts. 
Computer  sorting  established  which  accounts  contained 
skimmed  money  and  which  assets  were  purchased  with 
unreported  cash  and  thus  subject  to  forfeiture. 

The  Longs  aren't  alone.  On  New  York's  Long  Island, 
the  owner  and  controller  of  a  tile  store  chain  are  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  evading  more  than  $1  million  in  sales 
taxes.  The  store's  name  was  spit  out  by  a  state  computer 
that  compared  the  number  of  employees  (as  reported 
through  wage  tax  withholding)  with  retailers'  reported 
gross  sales.  The  store  had  reported  suspiciously  low  sales 
per  employee. 

Until  recently  the  taxman's  computers  couldn't  do 
much  more  than  badger  the  average  salaried  Joe  about 
exaggerated  deductions  or  dividends  and  interest  omitted 
from  his  return.  The  computers  were  inept  at  finding  folks 
who  didn't  file  or  omitted  income — except  when  that 
income  was  shown  on  a  1099  or  W-2  that  could  be 
matched  to  the  1040.  That  is,  the  huge  underground 
economy  remained  largely  untouched.  But  now  it  is 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  taxman's  radar  screen. 

It's  well  worth  going  after.  By  the  IRS'  own  estimate 
there  are  500,000  self-employed  individuals  making  over 
$25,000  who  don't  even  file  returns.  These  nontaxpayers 
evade  $7  billion  a  year  in  federal  individual  income  taxes — 
to  say  nothing  of  Social  Security  taxes  and  state  taxes. 

Experts  have  noticed  the  recent  changes.  Says  New  York 
attorney  Robert  S.  Fink,  who  is  defending  five  lawyers 
under  criminal  investigation  for  not  filing  1040s:  "With 
computers,  failure  to  file  is  almost  suicidal.  If  you  are 
involved  in  commerce  of  any  sort,  it's  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  you  get  caught.  That  was  not  true  five  years  ago." 

What's  different  now?  There's  a  lot  more  hardware  and 
it  can  do  more.  Thus  the  IRS  is  starting  to  download 
cleverly  selected  excerpts  of  data — say,  returns  of  all  the 
salesmen  in  an  industry  who  claim  to  be  self-employed— 


and  massaging  the  data  on  desktop  machines  to  detect 
patterns  of  tax  evasion.  Says  Wayne  Thomas,  the  IRS' 
director  of  research:  "In  order  to  do  this  five  or  ten  years 
ago  we  would  have  had  to  use  a  mainframe  computer  and 
write  programs.  Now  you  can  take  segments  of  databases, 
put  them  into  workstations  and  use  off-the-shelf  statistical 
software." 

That's  right — workstations.  The  IRS  is  pretty  sophisti- 
cated these  days  and  getting  more  so.  Massively  parallel 
processing  technology,  relational  databases  and  expert 
systems  are  changing  or  will  soon  change  the  way  the  IRS 
does  business.  Right  now  the  IRS  keypunches  only  about 
30%  of  the  data  from  each  1040  into  its  computers;  but 
between  electronic  filing  and  new  scanning  equipment 
just  ordered,  it  hopes  eventually  to  capture  the  complete 
return  on  computer. 

The  state  and  federal  tax  cops  are  also  cooperating  to  an 
unprecedented  degree. 

In  its  St.  Louis  district,  the  IRS  is  looking  for  prosperous 
nonfilers  by  matching  its  list  of  taxpayers  against  holders  of 
Missouri  drivers'  licenses,  aged  25  to  62.  It  will  pick  those 
ripe  for  audit  by  matching  the  nonfilers  with  currency 
reports;  ownership  of  expensive  cars,  boats  and  airplanes; 
and  professional  licenses. 

Other  targeted  searches  have  found  thousands  of  poten- 
tial nonfilers.  Among  them:  1,100  California  tax  prepar- 
ers; 1,200  New  York  tobacco  retailers;  150  New  York 
doctors  and  other  professionals;  and  2,600  Maine  com- 

Says  one  IRS  official,  "I  could  always 
question  that  you  claimed  $5,000  for  business 

expenses.  L1 1'l'.'l  ii  1 1 M  \WS3T\ 
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that's  not  the  level  of  his  lifestyle." 


mercial  fishing  license  holders. 

"I  don't  think  most  Americans  know  that  the  govern- 
ment has  reached  the  stage  it  has  in  gathering  data,"  warns 
Chicago  tax  lawyer  Robert  E.  McKenzie. 

Ever  heard  of  the  Currency  &  Banking  Retrieval  Sys- 
tem? If  you  are  hiding  lots  of  income  you  may  soon  learn 
about  it.  This  database  stores  information  from  banks, 
businesses  and  professionals  who  file  forms  whenever 
there's  a  cash  transaction  of  $10,000  or,  in  the  case  of 
banks,  a  pattern  of  "suspicious"  smaller  deposits.  This 
database  is  a  gold  mine  for  the  tax  cops:  One  random 
sample  found  that  21%  of  people  making  big-ticket  cash 
purchases  (of  cars  and  other  items)  hadn't  filed  1040s. 
Among  those  who  had  filed:  a  California  taxpayer  who 
claimed  a  $300  earned  income  credit  while  paying 
$17,000  cash  for  gold  bullion. 

The  currency  reports  database,  in  fact,  is  what  tripped 
up  the  craft  show  operators  and  sent  them  to  the  cooler. 
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What  can  they  get  on  you? 


Armed  with  computers  and  imagi- 
nation, the  IRS  can  dig  deep  into  tax- 
payers' private  lives.  How  far  can 
the  auditors  go? 
The  IRS  can  use  any  publicly  avail- 


able data  without  telling 
vou  about  it.  Favorite 
fishing  grounds:  lists  of 
state  licensees — drivers, 
doctors,  fishermen,  etc. — 
and  real  estate,  boat  and 
motor  vehicle  records. 

If  the  taxmen  want  to 
go  further  and  check  your 
phone,  bank,  charge  card 
or  credit  records,  they  can 
do  that,  too.  But  they 
must  notify  you  that  they 
are  going  to  do  such  a 
search,  if  the  inquiry'  is  for  a 
civil  case.  In  theory,  you 
have  2 1  days  to  move  to 
block  the  summons.  In 
practice?  Forget  it.  Courts 
have  held  that  the  IRS 
doesn't  need  probable 
cause;  mere  suspicions 
are  enough.  One  erroneous 
1099  showing  "unre- 
ported income"  is  enough. 
Once  information  gets  inside  the 
IRS,  a  lot  of  people  have  access  to  it.  A 
Houston  couple  is  suing  the  U.S., 
alleging  that  an  IRS  employee  pulled 
their  tax  information  off  a  computer 


so  that  her  husband  and  his  associates 
could  use  it  to  pressure  the  couple 
into  caving  in  on  a  business  dispute. 

What  about  criminal  investiga- 
tions? Here  IRS  agents,  working  with 
local  U.S.  Attorneys,  can  use  grand 
jury  subpoenas  to  get  third-party  rec- 
ords. That  way,  they  don't  even 
have  to  tell  you  about  the  subpoena. 
Recently,  state  and  federal  tax  en- 
forcers have  even  begun  seizing  sus- 
pected tax  evaders'  entire  computer 
systems  when  executing  search  war- 
rants in  criminal  cases. 

Receipts,  working  papers  and 
personal  records  are  not  protected  b\ 
the  Fifth  Amendment  rule  on  self- 
incrimination.  When  federal  agents 
searched  the  Norwalk,  Conn,  office 
of  Stewart  Leonard  Sr.,  a  wealthy  su- 
permarket owner,  they  turned  up  a 
computer  cassette  tape  that  Leonard 
sometimes  hid  inside  a  hollowed- 
out  book.  The  tape  contained  soft- 
ware that  enabled  Leonard  to  skim 
some  of  the  cash  receipts  from  his 
computerized  checkout  registers. 
Leonard  is  serving  a  52-month  sen- 
tence in  a  federal  prison  camp  in 
McKean,  Pa.  -J.N.  m 


In  1993  agents  tapped  into  the  cash  transactions  data- 
base 130,000  times  to  pull  data  on  2  million  taxpayers, 
nearly  three  times  the  rate  in  1992.  If  John  Devlin,  the  IRS 
executive  director  of  information  reporting,  gets  his  way,  it 
will  become  much  more  difficult  for  taxpayers  to  use  false 
names  because  banks  and  stores  will  have  to  check  each 
customer's  Social  Security  number  before  accepting  large 
sums  of  cash,  much  as  stores  check  credit  cards  now. 

Some  of  the  culprits  aren't  hard-core  nonfilers.  Using 
New  York  State  real  property  transfer  records,  for  example, 
the  IRS  found  that  18%  of  those  required  to  file  federal  gift 
tax  returns  had  not  done  so. 

The  IRS  is  also  about  to  get  better  at  looking  for 
unreported  income  in  regular  audits.  Until  recently,  exam- 
iners were  handed  only  a  single  year's  return  to  audit.  But 
soon  agents  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho,  South  Dakota, 
Dallas,  Sacramento  and  Ogden,  Utah  will  be  getting 
computer  printouts  with  three  years  of  return  information 
and  lists  of  the  taxpayer's  bank  accounts,  real  estate,  autos 
and  boats. 

The  objective,  says  IRS  Chief  Compliance  Officer  Philip 
Brand:  "We  want  to  move  our  examinations  from  verifica- 
tion of  deductions  to  economic  reality.  I  could  always 
question  that  you  claimed  $5,000  for  business  expenses. 
Now  I  can  say,  this  person  i«  show  ing  only  $6,000  a  year 
net  profit  and  that's  no,  I     level  of  his  lifestyle.  Before,  we 


had  to  go  through  a  very  complex  field  investigation  to  I 
find  that  out." 

Where  the  IRS  is  going,  many  states  are  as  well.  Using 
state  licensing  lists,  New  Jersey  extracted  $4  million  from 
8,000  dentists  who  hadn't  been  paying  use  tax  on  their 
purchases  of  out-of-state  supplies.  Florida  has  taken  IRS 
data  on  taxpayers  who  file  Schedule  C's  and  identified 
73,000  individuals — mostly  professionals — who  may  ow  e 
intangibles  tax  on  their  receivables. 

Pennsylvania  state  tax  collectors  are  tapping  into  an  on- 
line F.W.  Dodge  database  to  troll  for  contractors  who 
aren't  paying  taxes.  And  Illinois  and  others  are  aw  aiting 
Customs  Service  tapes  so  they  can  bill  buyers  of  expensive 
items  (say,  antiques)  from  overseas  for  sales  taxes. 

But  the  undisputed  leader  among  the  states  is  New 
York,  whose  swollen  budget  must  be  fed.  It  has,  for 
example,  compared  the  sales  reported  by  all  licensed  liquor 
retailers  against  what  liquor  wholesalers  reported  selling  to 
them.  As  a  result,  more  than  2,000  retailers  will  be  audited. 
Some,  such  as  a  Long  Island  retailer  whose  liquor  pur- 
chases were  ten  times  his  reported  sales,  could  face 
criminal  charges.  Soon  New  York  will  begin  matching 
auto  repair  shops'  sales  against  their  purchases  from  parts 
wholesalers.  Next  up:  comparing  building  supply  whole- 
salers' sales  to  contractors'  sales  tax  and  income  tax 
returns. 
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New  York  has  even  taken  on  street  peddlers.  In  1991  at 
least  80%  of  New  York  City's  licensed  street  food  vendors 
paid  no  sales  tax.  In  the  past  few  months,  however, 
computer-generated  assessments  have  forced  hundreds  of 
them  to  cough  up  an  average  $860  each  in  sales  taxes  to  get 
their  licenses  renewed.  The  bills  were  based  on  the  sales  the 
vendors  reported  on  the  1040  Schedule  C  (Profit  or  Loss 
from  Business).  If  the  vendors  hadn't  filed  1040s,  the 
taxmen  simply  applied  a  formula. 

Why  would  a  vendor  get  a  license?  To  avoid  being 
hassled  by  cops.  And  why  file  an  income  tax  return?  To  get 
a  mortgage  or  a  loan  to  finance  inventory.  Once  you 
commit  your  finances  to  paper,  you  are  fair  game  for  the 
taxman.  New  York  even  has  a  plan  for  those  who  don't  file 
any  papers:  It  is  beginning  to  use  computer  mapping  to 
identify  every  business  location  in  a  neighborhood. 

All  this,  of  course,  raises  disturbing  questions  about 
invasion  of  privacy  and  the  brute  power  of  the  state.  There 
is  always  the  risk  that  computer-generated  information 
will  be  handled  by  poorly  trained  people  who  harbor 
resentment  against  those  better  off.  And  in  civil  tax  cases 
the  taxpayer  is  presumed  wrong  until  he  proves  otherwise. 
Thus  innocent  people  can  be  forced  to  spend  large  sums  to 
defend  against  unreasonable  demands  by  the  tax  people. 

Take,  for  example,  a  case  handled  by  Chicago  tax 
attorney  McKenzie  last  year.  In  it,  an  undertaker  was 
audited  by  the  IRS  after  a  vengeful  ex-partner  in  a  funeral 
parlor  filed  a  false  1099  claiming  McKenzie's  client  had 
gotten  $35,000  in  income.  The  undertaker  beat  the  phony 
1099 — but  at  a  cost  of  $4,500  in  legal  fees. 

In  another  extraordinary  case  that  went  to  court,  the  IRS 
doggedly  pursued  an  elderly  El  Paso  house  painter  named 
Ramon  Portillo  even  though  the  contractor  who  reported 
paying  Portillo  $35,305  on  a  1099  (against  the  $13,925 


Portillo  admitted  receiving)  had  no  records  to  prove  the 
payment  and  even  though  an  IRS  agent  himself  doubted 
the  contractor.  Why  didn't  the  IRS  concede  and  simply 
refuse  to  let  the  contractor  take  a  deduction  for  the  full 
$35,305?  Because  the  IRS'  policy  was  that  Portillo  had  to 
prove  the  1099  wrong. 

Eventually  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ordered 
the  IRS  to  lay  off  Portillo  and  to  pay  his  lawyer's  fees.  But 
the  IRS  is  still  haggling,  claiming  that  an  $83,000  bill  to 
fight  an  $8,500  tax  assessment  is  excessive. 

Laurie  Conner,  an  executive  at  Atlanta-based  Tax  1, 
which  specializes  in  resolving  IRS  disputes,  tells  other 
horror  stories.  She  has  one  client  who  is  paying  $3,400  to 
the  IRS  on  an  installment  plan  because  he  can't  prove  that 
two  1099s  were  wrong.  One  was  issued  by  a  company  he 
says  he's  never  heard  of  and  that  Conner  can't  find;  the 
other  was  a  retirement  payout  by  defunct  Eastern  Air  Lines 
that  the  taxpayer,  a  mechanic,  says  he  never  got.  Moral:  If 
you  get  a  bum  1099  or  W-2,  insist  that  the  issuer  correct  it 
immediately.  (Conner  says  her  client  probably  never  got 
the  1099s.) 

Then  there's  the  case  of  the  Florida  real  estate  executive 
contacted  by  two  criminal  tax  investigators  for  New  York 
State  after  a  computer  match  found  he  hadn't  filed  a  New 
York  State  income  tax  return.  Problem:  His  employer  had 
issued  a  W-2  listing  the  executive's  New  York  vacation 
home  address.  "He  was  frightened  to  death,"  says  Fink, 
who  is  his  attorney.  "There  is  something  wrong  with 
someone  having  to  pay  me  more  than  $300  an  hour  to 
clean  up  a  mess  that  has  been  created  by  a  rote  reaction  to  a 
computer." 

That's  true,  but  the  ugly  reality  is  that  the  tax  collector 
can  levy  a  kind  of  blackmail  against  taxpayers:  Concede  our 
case  or  face  costly  legal  bills.  Thus  many  taxpayers  pay 


In  St.  Louis 
the  IRS  is  looking  for 
prosperous  nonfilers 


by 

comparing  tax 

records  against 

holders  of  Missouri 

driver's  licenses 

and 

owners  of  expensive 
cars,  boats  and 
airplanes. 
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Citizen  enforcers 

Inthk  12  months  ended  last  June, 
employees  of  Nevada's  203  casinos 
reported  $500  million  in  tips,  up 
from  $200  million  the  year  before. 

Needless  to  say,  the  customers 
hadn't  gotten  that  much  more  gener- 
ous. Instead,  the  IRS  had  notified 
the  casinos  that  they  could  avoid  dis- 
ruptive and  expensive  tip  audits  if 
they  encouraged  employees  to  report 
to  the  casinos  and  on  their  1040s  tip 
income  in  line  with  a  formula  set  by 
the  irs,  e.g.,  $1  per  complimentary 
drink  served  to  high  rollers;  $2  to 
$100  an  hour  for  dealers,  depend- 
ing on  casino  and  game.  The  agents 
also  asked  that  the  casinos  turn  over 
a  computer  tape  of  the  hours  and  po- 
sition worked  by  each  employee  and 
tips  that  employee  reported. 

This  program  is  a  good  example 
of  how  the  burden  and  costs  of  tax 


enforcement  are  being  shifted.  To- 
dayjusi  filling  out  1099s  and  similar 
third  party  information  reports  re- 
quired by  the  IRS  takes  the  equivalent 
of 75,000  full-time  private -sector 
employees,  costing  businesses  easily 
$3  billion  a  year. 

It  will  get  worse.  The  IRS  hasn't 
given  up  on  an  idea  the  Senate  reject- 
ed last  year:  forcing  businesses  to 
file  1099s  covering  their  payments  to 
small  service  companies.  (The  irs 
claims  that  these  firms  report  only  half 
their  income.)  Congress  may  also 
require  that  brokers  report  taxpayers' 
capital  gains  on  mutual  funds  and 
eventually  individual  stocks,  too. 

John  Devlin,  the  IRS  executive  di- 
rector of  information  reporting,  is  un- 
apologetic.  "We  are  shifting  the 
burden  of  tax  enforcement  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  because  if  we  don't  it's 


going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  more." 
Does  anyone  really  believe  the  cost 
of  big  government  is  limited  to  what 
the  official  budgets  show?  -J.N.  ■■ 


An  internal  audit  released  last  year 
disclosed  that  in  the  Southeast  region 


alone,  368  employees 

were  suspected  c 

snooping  into  the  finances  of  relatives, 

neighbors  and  even  celebrities. 


computer-generated  bills  they  believe  they  don't  owe, 
accountants  and  lawyers  say.  A  1982  law  allows  victorious 
taxpayers  to  recover  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  from  the 
IRS,  but  only  when  the  irs'  position  is  outlandish.  In  fiscal 
1993  only  83  taxpayers  recovered  such  fees. 

Still  another  problem  of  the  new  computer  era  is 
taxpayer  confidentiality:  An  internal  irs  audit  released  last 
year  disclosed  that  in  the  Southeast  region  alone,  368 
employees  were  suspected  of  snooping  into  the  finances  of  j 
relatives,  neighbors  and  even  celebrities. 

The  irs,  of  course,  maintains  that  it  does  everything 
possible  to  ensure  taxpayer  privacy  and  is  working  to  build 
more  safeguards  into  its  computers.  But  with  56,000 
employees  having  access  to  taxpayer  information  via  com- 
puter, abuses  are  inevitable — part  of  the  price  Americans 
must  pay  for  big  government. 

Regardless  of  abuses,  the  growing  role  of  computers  in 
tax  collection  will  continue.  Hungry  for  revenue,  Con- 
gress rarely  refuses  the  taxman's  requests  for  more  power 
to  snoop.  A  1992  law  requires  new  tracking  of  wire 
transfers  and  allows  the  Treasury  to  force  brokers,  trav- 
eler's check  sellers  and  others  to  squeal  on  any  customers 
deemed  suspicious.  These  reports  will  end  up  on  comput- 
ers, along  with  the  reports  banks  already  file. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  tax  evasion  deprives  the  federal 
government  alone  of  $150  billion  a  year,  and  computers 
have  the  ability  to  cut  this  loss  way  down.  Miami  lawyer 
Steven  M.  Harris,  an  expert  in  IRS  investigative  techniques, 
predicts:  "There  is  so  much  data  out  there,  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  irs  will  be  able  to  latch  on  to  half  the 
nonfilers,  half  the  people  in  the  underground  economy." 

Now  that  would  make  a  nice  dent  in  the  federal  deficit — 
except  that,  long  before  then,  Congress  will  have  found 
ways  to  spend  the  extra  money.  ■■ 
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(  Rick  Gongorek  is  a  Prudential  Securities  Broker  ) 


o 


I'm  a  broker,  I'm  not  a  crapshooter. 


0 


I  don't  tell  people  what  they  want  to  hear.  That  wastes  my  time  and  theirs. 


o 


I  think  one  of  the  best  things  a  broker  can  say  is,  "My  clients  feel  comfortable  with  me." 


o 


My  clients  feel  comfortable  with  me. 


O 


I  know  what  some  people  think  of  brokers.  It's  what  drives  me  to  be  better. 


0 

Time  is  money.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 


Prudential  Securities  (fcfr 


Prudential  Securities  today.  It  starts  with  straight  talk. 

To  speak  to  a  broker  call  800-654-5454. 
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Can  chess  become  a  professional 
broadcast  sport? 


Marketing  the 
"boink"  factor 


By  Peter  Fuhrman  and  Joshua  Levine 

"We've  GOT  to  bring  chess  to  the 
point  where  you  can  say,  'Rook  takes 
queen — boink! '  "  says  Maurice  Ash- 
lev,  dapper  on-air  commentator  for 
the  Professional  Chess  Association. 

Boink?  That's  what  football  com- 
mentator John  Madden  says  when 
two  players  collide  on  the  gridiron. 
And  that's  the  kind  of  excitement  the 
chess  group  has  to  stir  up  if  it  has  any 
chance  of  turning  the  sedentary  sport 
into  the  latest  vehicle  for  big  TV  audi- 
ences and  sponsorship  bucks. 

It's  a  stretch,  but  consider  these 
tacts:  Some  20  million  Americans  play 
chess  on  an  amateur  level.  One  mil- 
lion new  chess  sets  are  sold  each  year 


in  the  U.S.,  and  1 70  newspapers  pub- 
lish regular  chess  columns. 

Chess  enthusiasts  tend  to  be  a  well- 
heeled,  well-educated  bunch — highly 
desirable  demographics  for  advertis- 
ers and  sponsors.  Which  is  why  the 
pca  could  persuade  Intel  earlier  this 
year  to  kick  in  $5  million  as  the  pca's 
major  sponsor.  It  is  the  California 
company's  first  sponsorship.  "There 
is  an  affinity  between  chess  and  com- 
puters around  the  world  that  gives 
this  more  business  sense  than  spon- 
soring golf  or  tennis,"  says  Intel  Vice 
President  Dennis  Carter. 

Unfortunately,  people  who  play 
chess  recreationally  haven't  shown 


much  interest  in  watching  two  high  I 
strung  geniuses  furrow  and  unfurrow 
their  brows  over  the  course  of  a  four 
or  five -hour  championship  match 
Only  once,  when  American  Bobb\ 
Fischer  defeated  Russian  Bori: 
Spassky  for  the  world  title  in  1972 
did  chess  on  television  pull  in  a  decenl 
U.S.  audience. 

That's  where  "boink"  comes  in 
The  pca's  first  major  tournament  this 
year  is  a  weeklong  event  in  late  April  at 
a  5,000-seat  theater  inside  the  Krem 
lin.  The  16  players  will  include  world 
champion  Garry  Kasparov  and  othe 
top-ranked  grandmasters. 

It  won't  be  a  typical  sit-and-stare 
affair.  Kasparov  and  company  will  en 
gage  in  a  knockout  competition  of 
rewed-up  matches,  using  a  "speed 
chess"  format  invented  by  a  French 
chess  impresario  who  is  now  the  pca' 
creative  director.  Each  player  has  only 
25  minutes  to  make  all  his  moves, 
with  ties  decided  by  a  shootout  in 
which  each  player  gets  5  minutes 
Intel  will  sponsor  four  such  tourna 
ments  for  the  pca  this  year. 

Ashley,  an  accomplished  master 
player,  will  diagram  plays  on  the 
screen  a  la  Madden.  "I  can  break  this 
down  for  Joe  America,"  he  says.  Tiny 
"lipstick"cameras  on  the  table  will 


Garry  Kasparov 
and  Nigel  Short  face 
off  for  the  PCA 
world  championship 
last  fall 

Not  just  another 

sit-and-stare 

affair. 
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Hanson 
family  values 


By  Damon  Darlin 


Clothes  featuring 
Charles  Manson's 
visage 

Does  America 
need  a 

Creeps  "R"  Us 
chain? 


I  give  viewers  a  kind  of  rook's-eye  view, 
i  The  event's  TV  producer  is  Edd  Griles, 
whose    resume    includes  directing 
Cyndi  Lauper's  Girls  Just  Want  to 
Have  Fun  music  video. 

The  tournament  is  the  brainchild  of 
world  champion  Kasparov  and  Rob- 
ert Rice,  a  partner  at  Millbank, 
Tweed,  Hadley,  &  McCloy  and  a 
longtime  chess  hacker  who  met  Kas-  f 
parov  two  years  ago  at  a  Manhattan  f 
chess  club. 

The  two  hit  it  off  immediately. 
Kasparov,  a  dashing,  articulate  type 
who  is  the  closest  thing  chess  has  to  a 
matinee  idol,  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  stodgy  international  body  that 
oversees  champion  tournaments,  the 
Federation  Internationale  des 
Echecs,  or  fide,  fide  knew  a  lot  about 
petty  bureaucratic  squabbling,  but 
nothing  about  television  broadcast 
rights  and  promotion  deals.  Rice  had 
long  believed  there  was  a  large  poten- 
tial chess  audience  he  could  sell  to 
sponsors.  So  last  year  Kasparov  broke 
with  fide  and  established  the  rcA. 
Rice  signed  on  as  the  unpaid,  part- 
time  commissioner. 

In  their  first  event,  a  world  champi- 
onship match  held  in  London  last  fall, 
Kasparov  handily  beat  his  co-coordi- 
nator, Britain's  Nigel  Short,  for  the 
$2.6  million  purse.  But  despite  an 
outcome  that  was  never  in  doubt,  the 
match  generated  enormous  television 
audiences.  On  average,  2  million  peo- 
ple watched  each  of  the  games,  which 
generally  ran  for  over  four  hours. 

By  the  championship's  comple- 
tion, 64%  of  Britain's  adult  popula- 
tion, 28  million  people  in  all,  had 
watched  at  least  one  of  the  broadcasts. 
Every  commercial  spot  was  sold — to 
insurance  companies,  banks  and  high- 
priced  autos. 

Rice  is  using  the  British  audience 
figures  to  prove  that  there  is  a  large 
potential  audience  in  the  U.S.  as  well. 
Maybe,  maybe  not.  Rice  says  he's  got 
two  offers  for  U.S.  broadcast  rights  on 
the  table,  and  plans  to  air  12  to  15 
hours  of  chess  coverage  this  year.  But 
keep  in  mind,  the  Brits  also  gather 
round  the  telly  in  large  numbers  to 
watch  snooker  and  darts. 

American  spectators  like  to  follow 
American  winners,  and  our  two  best 
chess  hopes  are  Russian  emigres. 
Where  is  the  Michael  Jordan  of 
chess?  ■■ 


Diane  Sawyer  peered  into  mass-mur- 
derer Charles  Manson's  icy  eyes  three 
weeks  ago,  and  30%  of  Americans 
watching  TV  that  night  peered  along 
with  her.  Could  this  creepy  image 
become  a  hot  marketing  property? 

Alas,  it  already  has.  Featured  today 
on  albums  by  hot  bands  like  Guns  N' 
Roses  and  the  Lemonheads  and  less- 
er-known groups  with  names  like 
Throbbing  Gristle  are  rock  songs  that 
the  psychopath  wrote  in  the  Sixties 
before  the  1969  Sharon  Tate-La- 
Bianca  murders. 

In  one  such  Guns  N'  Roses  music 
video,  lead  singer  Axl  Rose  wears  a 
baggy  T  shirt  with  Manson's  face  on  it 
and  the  cryptic  message  "Charlie 
Don't  Surf."  That  shirt  has  been  sell- 
ing so  fast  that  manufacturer  Zooport 
Riot  Gear's  factory  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif,  can't  keep  up.  The  small 
surf-shop  and  music  store  supplier  has 
sold  more  than  40,000  shirts  with  the 
disturbing  image  in  the  past  four 
months. 

Zooport  head  Dan  Lemmons  is 
considering  a  new  Manson  shirt.  It 
will  look  like  one  of  Ralph  Lauren's 
denims,  but  instead  of  the  initials  RL, 
you'll  get  CM.  Zooport  just  signed  a 
deal  to  distribute  Manson  shirts  na- 


tionally through  something  called 
Spencer  Gifts,  a  chain  of  stores  featur- 
ing stupid  posters  and  tasteless  gag 
gifts.  We'd  like  to  report  that  Spencer 
Gifts  is  owned  by  some  fly-by-night 
promoter,  but  unfortunately  the  500- 
store  chain  belongs  to  Matsushita  of 
Japan  through  MCA.  That  is  the  same 
company  that  owns  Guns  N'  Roses' 
record  label. 

There's  one  consolation:  Manson 
isn't  getting  rich  off  this  stuff.  Based 
on  record  and  T  shirt  sales  to  date, 
Manson  could  have  received  as  much 
as  $120,000  in  royalties,  but  a  Los 
Angeles  federal  court  has  ordered  that 
the  money  be  paid  to  the  son  of  one  of 
Manson's  victims  to  satisfy  a  1971 
judgment.  Zooport — which  is  also 
printing  a  Jeffrey  Dahmer  T  shirt — 
did  send  Manson  a  check  for  $140 
before  lawyers  contacted  the  firm  and 
claimed  further  royalties. 

A  record  producer  who  hasn't  been 
paying  Manson  royalties  for  one  of  his 
songs  begged  that  his  name  be  left  out 
of  this  article.  Was  he  embarrassed  at 
the  connection?  We  wish  that  were  so. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  motivated  by 
fear  rather  than  by  shame.  "The  Man- 
son  family  is  still  out  there,"'  he 
says.  HS 
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When  it  comes  to  reinventing  government, 
Britain  is  in  some  ways  ahead  of  the  U.S. 

Let  Rod  do  it 


By  Peter  Fuhrman 

Vi<  i  President  Albert  Gore  talks 
about  making  government  more  effi- 
cient. He  might  like  to  chat  with 
London's  Rod  Aldridge.  His  compa- 
ny, Capita  Pic,  collects  taxes,  sells 
automobile  license  plates  and  does 
other  things  British  civil  servants  once 
did  but  that  Aldridge  now  does  at  far 
less  cost. 

An  accountant  by  training,  Al- 
dridge founded  Capita  in  1984,  dur- 
ing Margaret  Thatcher's  regime. 
Thatcher  (now  Lady  Thatcher)  had 
some  early  success  forcing  local  gov- 
ernments to  privatize  basic  services 
like  trash  collection  and  road  repair. 
But  the  British  civil  service 
resisted.  Only  in  1990,  ~~ 
when  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  on 
her  wav  out  after  almost  12 
years  in  office,  were  the  first 
real  steps  taken  to  invite 
private  companies  to  bid 
for  work  done  by  the 
unionized  civil  servants. 

Aldridge  was  ready.  In 
1990  the  Department  of 
Transport  awarded  Capita  a 
contract  worth  $2.25  mil- 
lion to  sell  personalized  car 
license  plates  to  the  public; 
these  vanity  plates  previ- 
ously had  not  been  avail- 
able directly  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Aldridge  distrib- 
uted sales  brochures  for 
personalized  plates  at  car 
dealerships,  and  convinced 
companies  to  buy  personal- 
ized plates  for  valued  em- 
ployees. In  three  vears  Cap- 
ita has  sold  250,000  per- 
sonalized license  plates  at 
an  average  cost  of  $500 
each,  yielding  $125  million 
in  found  money  for  Her 
Majesty's  treasury. 

In  1992  die  East  Cam- 
bridgeshire district  council, 


an  elected  body  representing  60,000 
people  in  rural  East  Anglia,  awarded 
Capita  a  contract  paying  $1  million  a 
year  for  five  years  to  collect  property 
taxes  and  dispense  some  welfare  pay- 
ments. At  the  time  23  full-time  civil 
servants  were  managing  to  collect 
only  82%  of  the  property  taxes  owed. 
The  contract  didn't  permit  Aldridge 
to  fire  staff,  so  he  concentrated  on 
making  the  23  more  effective.  He  saw 
to  it  that  they  began  telephoning  late 
payers  around  the  dinner  hour  instead 
of  just  mailing  them  a  once-a-year 
polite  reminder.  Collection  rates  now 
run  at  over  95%. 


Capita  Pic's  Paul  Pindar  and  Rod  Aldridge 
Even  former  civil  service  workers  like  the  company. 


Since  1990  local  governments  it 
Britain  have  put  to  bid  seven  contract! 
for  collecting  taxes  and  handling  wel- 
fare payments  for  local  governments 
Aldridge's  Capita  has  won  six.  The 
company  will  collect  about  $2  billioi 
in  British  taxes  for  the  fiscal  yeal 
ending  Apr.  5. 

To  lessen  opposition  to  privatdza 
tion,  Capita  often  offers  to  hire  civi 
sen  ants  threatened  with  loss  of  jobs 
"Most  of  these  people  were  fed  up 
working  for  the  civil  service,"  say 
Aldridge  of  the  staffers  he  took  on  in 
East  Cambridgeshire.  "LTnlikc  tht 
government,  we  are  willing  to  invest 
and  retrain  these  people,  setting  clea 
performance  targets  for  them  for  the 
first  time."  Capita  now  has  over  800 
former  civil  servants  on  its  payroll,  a 
of  whom  agreed  to  quit  their  civ 
service  unions. 

Last  year  Capita's  revenues  rose 
50%,  to  $75  million;  profits  rose  to  $7 
million.  Capita's  stock  has  increased 
almost  fivefold  since  Aldridge  took  it 
public  in  1989.  Recent  market  value: 
$150  million. 

"John  Major's  adminis 
|  tration  just  pushed  througl 
a  law  compelling  local  anc 
\  central  governments  to  put 
s  out  to  tender  parts  of  their 
civil  service  budgets,"  says 
Paul  Pindar,  Capita's  man 
aging  director.  The  logic  is 
compelling.  On  average, 
Capita  charges  10%  less 
than  the  government  was 
spending  to  do  the  same 
work,  but  that's  not  the 
only  saving  for  taxpayers: 
Whatever  Capita  and  its 
competitors  make  in  net 
profits,  around  30%  goes 
back  to  the  government  in 
corporate  taxes. 

As  a  measure  of  how  inef- 
ficient government  was  at 
doing  things  Capita  now 
does,  Capita  manages  to 
cut  costs,  pay  taxes  and  still 
earn  a  pretax  profit  of  25% 
on  major  government  con- 
tracts. Lower-margin  work 
in  building  management 
and  computer  maintenance 
lowers  Capita's  overall  mar- 
gin to  10%  after  taxes. 

That's  what  we  call  really 
reinventing  government.  B 
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ince  1987,  when  Canon  introduced 
the  world's  first  Color  Laser 
Copier,  our  copiers  have  made  a 
whopping  one  billion,  two  hundred 
million  color  copies. 

It's  no  wonder  Canon  has  been 
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What's  an  interest  in  a  private  business  worth? 
The  answer  depends  as  much  on  how  liquid 
the  interest  is  as  upon  its  underlying  value. 

Valuing 
a  business 


By  Leslie  Spencer 

On  Shannon  Pratt's  office  desk  in 
Portland,  Ore.  sits  a  draft  of  a  speech 
on  business  valuation  trends  in  recent 
court  cases  delivered  not  long  ago  to  a 
chapter  of  New  York's  Society  of 
CPAs.  The  founder  of  Chicago-  and 
Portland-based  Willamette  Manage- 
ment Associates  can  be  found  a  cou- 
ple of  times  a  month  in  a  different  city 
lecturing  bankers,  accountants  and 
lawyers  on  how  to  value  a  private 
business.  Valuation  of  private  busi- 
ness, he  believes,  is  in  its  infancy,  "like 
analysis  of  publicly  traded  stocks  was 
in  1960." 

Pratt's  passion,  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  market  data,  can  be  traced  to  a 
doctorate  he  earned  from  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington  analyzing 
the  relationship  between  risk  and  rate 
of  return  of  publicly  traded  stocks.  At 
hometown  Portland  State  University, 
he  founded  the  Investment  Analysis 
Center,  fostering  a  quantitative  ap- 
proach that  defied  the  fashionable  "ef- 
ficient market  hypothesis"  and  found 
ways  the  market  could  be  beaten. 

University  politics  and  a  paltry  sala- 
ry soured  his  early  ambition  to  be- 
come a  dean  of  a  business  school. 
Turning  to  what  he  thought  would  be 
a  career  in  research  and  money  man- 
agement, Pratt  founded  Willamette 
Management  Associates  in  1969.  But 
it  wasn't  until  people  started  coming 
around  for  help  with  their  private 
business  problems  that  he  realized 
the  potential  for  private  company 
valuation. 

He  spoke  with  Forbes  about  his 
valuation  techniques. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  of 
course,  an  interest  in  a  business  is 


worth  more  if  it  is  readily  marketable. 
Accountants,  lenders  and  the  IRS  have 
always  acknowledged  this,  but  the 
methods  used  to  estimate  the  dis- 
count have  been  ad  hoc. 

Pratt  drew  on  several  studies  done 
since  1970  that  compared  prices  paid 
for  restricted  "letter"  stocks  of  public 
companies  with  their  unrestricted 
counterparts.  Restricted  stocks  for 
smaller  companies  consistently  sold 
for  about  35%  less. 

But  because  restricted  stocks  sell 
more  easily  than  private  holdings,  he 
also  compared  hundreds  of  private 
transactions  with  the  prices  of  those 
same  securities  after  going  public.  His 
discounts  for  private  securities  fall  in 
the  range  of35%to50%. 

"More  and  more  courts  are  finding 
larger  magnitudes  of  both  minority 
and  marketability  discounts  because 
of  our  data,"  Pratt  asserts.  In  the 
precedent-setting  1985  Mark  Gallo 
estate  tax  case,  the  IRS  was  forced  to 
pay  a  refund  to  the  winemaker's  heirs 
after  the  tax  court  used  Pratt's  re- 
search to  value  the  disputed  shares  at 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  IRS'  estimates. 
The  court  found  it  unsupportable 
that  the  IRS  granted  only  a  10%  illi- 
quidity  discount.  The  judge  threw 
out  the  IRS'  contention  that  the  com- 
pany's size  and  market  dominance 
justified  the  low  discount. 

In  the  1989  Joyce  Hall  estate  case, 
the  court  cited  Pratt's  numbers  in 
finding  that  the  irs'  valuation  of  Hall- 
mark Cards  was  over  125%  higher 
than  fair  market  value,  saving  $202 
million  in  estate  taxes. 

What  about  minority  interest  dis- 
counts? These  differ  from  illiquidity 


discounts  because  they  prevail  even 
when  a  stock  is  highly  liquid.  Pratt 
says  that  the  same  principles  apply  in 
both  cases  because  control  positions 
are  more  easily  marketable  than  mi- 
nority positions. 

To  quantify  this  he  compares  pub- 
lic companies'  stock  prices  before  the 
announcement  of  a  takeover  with  the 
premium  eventually  paid.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  stock  traded  at  S20  and  the 
acquisition  price  was  S30,  the  implied 
control  premium  is  50%. 

Pratt's  data  suggest  that  minority 
shares  of  privately  held  companies 
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typically  run  at  a  discount  of  25%  to 
40%  from  the  appraised  value  of  the 
company  as  a  whole.  Control  blocks 
in  similar  companies  typically  com- 
mand premiums  ranging  from  33%  to 
just  over  50%. 

"People  get  awfully  upset  when 
they  realize, "  says  Pratt.  In  arbitra- 
tion, for  instance,  a  10%  owner  of  a 
$100  million  company  may  receive 
only  $5  million.  Minority  discounts 
have  an  important  application  in  es- 
tate planning:  Consistent  court  losses 
forced  the  IRS  to  acknowledge  last 
year  that  family  control  does  not 


Shannon  Pratt 
of  Willamette 
Management  Associates 
Making  good  use  of  a  passion 
for  quantitative  analysis 


mean  no  discount  on  a  transfer  of  a 
minority  stake.  So  if  a  parent  transfers 
a  family  business  to  a  child  over  three 
years,  the  minority  interest  discount 
can  apply  for  each  transfer  (Forbes, 
Mar.  1,  1993). 

In  valuing  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  (ESOPs) — a  staple  for  Wil- 
lamette— these  discounts  can  apply 


even  in  buyouts  by  the  majority  own- 
er. A  case  brought  last  year  by  the 
employees  of  Los  Angeles-based  Pa- 
cific Architects  &  Engineers  resulted 
in  the  court's  affirming  discounts, 
including  a  50%  minority  and  another 
50%  lack  of  marketability,  when  the 
owner  bought  back  the  employees' 
minority  stake.  This  effectively  re- 
duced the  company's  gross  value  of 
$83  million  to  only  $14.4  million  for 
the  purpose  of  the  buyout. 

Turning  from  discounts  to  basic 
valuation,  Pratt  points  out  that  intan- 
gible assets  are  becoming  more  tangi- 
ble. Recently  Pratt's  firm  has  taken  on 
a  raft  of  cases  involving  intangible 
assets — customer  lists,  trade  names, 
computer  software  and  the  like.  The 
IRS  has  long  resisted  the  amortization 
of  intangibles.  In  cases  involving  In- 
ternational Multifoods,  Charles 
Schwab  and  Petroleum  Heat  &  Pow- 
er, for  instance,  the  IRS  argued  that 
such  items  are  indistinguishable  from 
nonamortizable  "goodwill." 

But  Willamette's  recent  valuation 
of  the  intangible  assets  of  boatmaker 
Brunswick  Corp.  resulted  in  what 
some  believe  to  be  a  precedent-set- 
ting settlement.  Willamette's  quanti- 
fication of  the  remaining  useful  life  of 
such  intangible  items  as  boat  designs 
and  supplier  networks  persuaded  the 
IRS  to  reduce  the  company's  tax  bill  to 
$55  million,  from  $500  million. 

Intangible  asset  valuation  has  im- 
plications for  property  taxes.  The 
state  of  California  claimed  as  taxable 
the  entire  $38  million  value  it  placed 
on  American  Television  Communica- 
tions' Orange  County  cable  TV  fran- 
chise. In  state  court  last  year  Willa- 
mette's work  was  used  to  identify  all 
but  $14  million  of  that  as  untaxable 
intangibles. 

Pratt,  slowed  by  a  severe  limp  from 
a  stroke  1 1  years  ago  that  also  forced 
him  to  write  left-handed,  is  a  plump, 
cheerful  60-year-old  with  a  weakness 
for  model  trains  (he  owns  a  toy- train 
store  in  Portland)  and  Pacific  North- 
west wine  ("Our  Rieslings  are  noth- 
ing like  the  Germans'  ").  Recently  he 
sold  Willamette  to  two  managing  di- 
rectors, Robert  Reilly  and  Robert 
Schweihs.  Freed  from  day-to-day 
management,  Pratt  is  off  to  Russia 
and  Slovenia  to  teach  minicourses. 
"Privatization  depends  on  decent 
valuations,"  he  muses.  HI 
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While  a  lot  of  politicians  try  not  to  notice,  populism 
has  a  different  meaning  today  than  it  once  had. 

The  new 
populism 


BY  ROBERT  H.  NELSON 
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Robert  H.  Nelson  is  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

His  latest  book  is  Reaching  for  Heaven  on  Earth: 
The  Theological  Meaning  of  Economics. 


The  design  for  the  20th-century 
American  welfare  state  took  shape 
100  years  ago  in  the  progressive  era. 
One  side  of  the  progressive  vision  was 
the  scientific  management  of  society, 
administered  by  a  new  priesthood  of 
expert  professionals,  trained  at  lead- 
ing universities  and  with  the  power  of 
the  government  behind  them. 

The  other  side  of  the  progressive 
movement  was  populism.  Ordinary 
people  looked  to  government  to  curb 
the  power  that  big  corporations  and 
banks  held  over  them.  The  populist/ 
progressive  movement  led  eventually 
to  the  New  Deal,  the  Great  Society 
and  a  growing  government  control 
over  the  nation's  resources. 

But  a  new  kind  of  populism  is 
emerging  that  sees  the  government 
not  as  beneficent  father  but  as  oppres- 
sive taxer,  regulator  and  waster  of 
money.  Montana,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  oldtime  progressivism/pop- 
ulism,  is  again  in  the  forefront. 

Republican  Governor  Marc  Raci- 
cot,  elected  in  November  1992, 
proved  to  be  the  Jim  Florio  of  Mon- 
tana politics.  Shortly  after  taking  of- 
fice, in  order  to  balance  the  budget, 


he  proposed  tripling  the  payroll  tax, 
raising  the  gas  tax  by  10  cents  per 
gallon  and  imposing  a  sales  tax  of  4%. 
In  all,  he  wanted  to  raise  state  taxes 
by  more  than  20%. 

The  legislature  scaled  the  increase 
back  to  18%.  That  didn't  placate  the 
voters.  Rob  Natelson,  a  law  professor 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  orga- 
nized Montanans  for  Better  Govern- 
ment. It  lobbied  against  the  tax  pro- 
posals. Natelson  twice  debated  the 
governor.  In  June  1993  Montanans 
turned  down  the  sales  tax  by  75% 
against,  25%  for. 

The  Montana  legislature,  anxious 
to  hang  on  to  its  pork,  had  already 
provided  that  if  the  sales  tax  were 
overturned,  an  income  tax  increase  of 
$73  million  would  automatically  kick 
in.  Natelson's  group  found  a  little- 
known  provision  of  the  Montana  con- 
stitution that  allows  citizen  petition- 
ers to  suspend  a  state  law,  pending  a 
referendum.  It  led  an  effort  that  gar- 
nered signatures  of  more  than  20%  of 
Montana's  registered  voters.  A  refer- 
endum on  the  income  tax  is  scheduled 
for  November  1994. 

Montana's  political  heroes  are  peo- 
ple like  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Mike 
Mansfield,  Lee  Metcalf,  true  believers 
in  benevolent  government.  Montana 
today  ranks  seventh  in  the  U.S.  in 
state  revenues  collected  per  dollar  of 
personal  income. 

Natelson  is  conscious  that  he  and 
his  supporters  are  trying  to  make  his- 
tory. Montana  state  government,  he 
says,  is  "'hierarchical,  centralized,  bu- 
reaucratic. It  reflects  a  time  when 
information  could  not  be  distributed 
very  effectively — a  pretechnological 
age.  That  model,  if  it  ever  had  value, 
doesn't  anymore." 

Montanans  for  Better  Government 
wants  to  privatize  the  state-owned 


liquor  system.  It  favors  educationa; 
choice.  Natelson  even  argues  that  hi 
own  Montana  law  school  shoulc 
charge  higher  tuition  because  it  ii 
unfair  to  expect  average  Montanani 
to  subsidize  the  education  of  well-to- 
do  future  lawyers. 

That  is  the  new  populism:  opposec: 
to  the  all-powerful  state,  just  as  the 
old  populism  opposed  all-powcrfu 
Wall  Street. 

Texas,  which  has  spawned  so  main 
populists,  shows  signs  of  embracing 
the  new  movement.  Texas  voters  in 
November  1993  amended  the  state 
constitution  to  require  that  any  future 
income  tax  be  approved  by  the  voters 

In  1992  Oklahoma  required  that  ii 
a  tax  increase  does  not  get  a  three- 
quarters  vote  in  the  legislature,  it 
must  go  before  the  voters.  In  Oregon 
voters  in  November  1993  rejected  a 
proposed  5%  state  sales  tax. 

In  the  East,  New  Jersey  voters  elected 
Christine  Whitman  as  governor,  largely 
on  her  promise  to  cut  state  taxes.  New 
York's  big- spending  governor,  Mario 
Cuomo,  is  trying  to  recast  himself  as  a 
tax-cutter.  But  the  West,  the  original 
home  of  populism,  leads  die  way. 

In  Montana,  Natelson  and  his< 
crowd  have  infuriated  local  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  A  Republican 
legislator  threatened  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  law  school  in  Missou- 
la. The  president  of  the  Montana  Edu- 
cation Association  called  Natelson 
"essentially  a  tax  dodger." 

The  progressive  era  was  the  most 
fertile  period  in  American  history  in 
terms  of  government  innovation.  It 
gave  us  constitutional  amendments 
such  as  the  income  tax,  direct  election 
of  senators  and  the  vote  for  women. 

The  new  populism  seeks  equally 
sweeping  changes,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Citizen  control  of  state 
government  taxing  and  spending  de- 
cisions, for  example.  At  the  federal 
level,  it  pushes  for  fundamental 
changes  in  government  such  as  term 
limits,  the  line-item  veto  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

The  conservatives  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  are  today  the  defend- 
ers of  the  welfare  state.  The  real  advo- 
cates of  change,  the  modern  progres- 
sive/populists, are  those  who  seek  to 
scale  back  government  and  to  make  it 
responsive  to  the  ordinary  citizens 
w  ho  pay  its  bills.  M 
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GOLD:  BULLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS 
POINT  TO  HIGHER 
PRICES 


Gold  is  enjoying  renewed  \ 
respectability.  Serious 
investors  —  both  individuals  * 
and  major  institutions  —  are  \, 
buying  the  metal  not  only  as  a 
unique  asset  but  in  anticipation  of 
continuing  price  appreciation.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  precious  metals,  having  moved  up  smartly  over  the 
past  year,  are  gaining  new  adherents. 

Even  if  gold  lacked  special  attributes  as  a  monetary  and 
hedge  asset,  it  is  undervalued  simply  in  terms  of  its  com- 
modity fundamentals.  Opposing  trends  in  gold  supply  and 
demand  —  diminishing  supplies  and  rising  demands  — 
will  push  the  price  higher  over  the  next  several  years. 

This  forecast  is  based  solely  on  gold  as  a  commodity. 
A  bullish  outlook  is  not  dependent  upon  any  significant 
rise  in  inflation  in  the  major  industrial  economies.  It 
doesn't  require  catastrophes  in  world  stock  and  bond 
markets  or  crises  in  the  international  financial  and  cur- 
rency markets. 

Disruptive  shocks  in  any  of  these  spheres  could  greatly 
benefit  gold,  but  are  not  required  for  investors  in  gold  and 
gold-related  investments  to  profit  from  significant  gains  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Diminishing  Mine  Supplies 

Annual  world  mine  production  of  gold,  including 
output  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Mainland 


China,  reached  a  plateau 
of  about  70  million 
ounces  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  Just  as  high 
prices  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  fos- 
tered an  expansion  in 
production  in  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s, 
the  bear  market  of  the  past 
decade  is  now  beginning  to 
have  the  opposite  effect. 
While  years  of  low  gold  prices 
discouraged  exploration  and  develop- 
ment by  the  mining  industry,  a  number  of  other  develop- 
ments will  cut  mine  supplies  in  the  mid-1990s: 

$  Annual  production  in  Russia  and  the  other  former 
Soviet  republics  fell  from  about  10  million  ounces  in 
1991  to  around  7  million  ounces  last  year,  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  collapse  of  their  economies 
and  a  lack  of  both  ongoing  maintenance  and  new 
investment. 

#  Gold  mining  in  South  Africa,  the  single  biggest  produc- 
er, has  held  between  19  million  and  20  million  ounces 
per  year  over  the  last  decade,  testimony  to  the  stub- 
bornness and  ingenuity  of  miners  in  that  country.  The 
depletion  of  reserves,  absence  of  adequate  new 
investment  and  development  and  practice  in  recent 
years  of  mining  the  highest-grade  ores  mean 
that  output  will  fall  sharply  over  the  next 
half-decade.  The  South  African  mining 
industry  will  be  at  risk  if  radical  policies  are 
pursued  by  the  new  government  or  if  civil 
strife  becomes  endemic. 
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#  In  North  America,  environmental  regulations  have 
added  significantly  to  the  costs  of  mining-  gold.  These 
added  costs  are  discouraging  much  of  the  new  explo- 
ration and  development  necessary  to  replace  depleted 
mines  that  are  running  out  of  economic  gold  reserves. 
Prospective  changes  in  U.S.  federal  mining  laws.are  a 
further  threat  to  the  industry. 

Investors  should  be  aware  that  periodic  announcements 
of  new  discoveries  and  mine  developments,  no  matter 
how  exciting  for  gold  equity  investors,  will  be  insufficient 
to  replace  likely  gold  mine  closures  and  curtailments  over 
the  next  few  years. 


gold  reserves  in  another  year  and  a  half. 
Demand  Dynamics 

Growth  in  gold  consumption  by  jewelry  manufacturers  has 
been  quite  fantastic  over  the  past  several  years,  so  much 
so  that  jewelers  now  use  and  sell  more  gold  each  year 
than  miners  around  the  world  manage  to  dig  up.  In  1993, 
jewelry  demand  for  gold  totaled  some  80  million  ounces. 
Other  industries  (electronics  and  dentistry,  for  example) 
used  another  9  million  ounces. 

The  Asian  markets  have  been  the  real  dynamo  of  rising 
physical  demand.  China  and  India,  the  two  largest  gold- 


Central  Banks:  A  Passing  Problem 

The  official  sector  —  including  the  former  Soviet  Union  — 
has  been  a  significant  net  seller  of  gold  since  the  late 
1980s  when  Russian  sales  accelerated.  From  1988 
through  1992,  the  former  Soviet  Union  sold  more  than  600 
tons  (about  19  million  ounces)  from  official  reserves. 

There  is  no  threat  of  persistent  large-scale  central  bank 
sales  by  these  countries  simply  because  there  is  little 
gold  left  in  official  coffers.  Last  year  Russia  and  the  other 
republics  with  domestic  mine  production  began  rebuilding 
monetary  reserves  of  gold. 

The  most  visible  sellers  of  the  past  couple  of  years  have 
been  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Canada.  The  two 
Europeans  both  had  especially  high  gold  holdings  relative 
to  foreign  exchange  reserves  in  comparison  to  the  aver- 
age gold  weightings  of  the  other  major  European  central 
banks.  One  important  sales  motive  was  to  move  toward 
their  European  neighbors  in  the  composition  of  official 
reserve  assets.  This  has  been  accomplished. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  leading  European  central  bank 
chiefs  have  criticized  these  sales  as  unwise,  suggesting 
that  none  of  the  major  European  nations  would  be  big 
sellers  of  gold  any  time  soon.  Moreover,  as  Terry 
Smeeton  of  the  Bank  of  England  points  out,  "plans  for 
monetary  union  among  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to  sales." 

Turning  briefly  to  Canada,  which  last  year  sold  more 
than  3  million  ounces  from  official  reserves,  there  is  much 
agreement  that  this  sales  rate  cannot  endure  much  longer 
v  because  it  would  deplete  the  Bank  of  Canada's 


consuming  nations,  are  set  to  absorb  significantly  more  of 
the  yellow  metal  during  the  next  few  years,  given  these 
countries'  huge  populations,  cultural  affinity  toward  gold, 
high  inflation,  growth  in  personal  incomes  and  the 
absence  of  alternative  savings  institutions. 

These  factors  favor  growth  in  gold  demand  through- 
out much  of  Asia.  Indeed,  the  rising  wealth  of  the 
region  is  perhaps  the  single  most  auspicious  point  in 
favor  of  gold.  More  of  the  world's  relative  income  and 
wealth  are  moving  to  countries  where  there  are  high 
savings  rates  and  a  high  propensity  to  hold  gold. 

Even  the  U.S.  jewelry  market  has  been  surprisingly 
robust  in  the  past  few  years.  Consumer  demand  for  gold 
jewelry  in  the  United  States  was  up  by  roughly  10%  in 
1993,  outpacing  growth  in  most  other  categories  of  retail 
sales.  More  than  110  million  items,  containing  an  estimat- 
ed 6.5  million  to  9  million  ounces  of  gold,  were  bought  by 
American  consumers  in  1993. 

The  weak  spots  for  jewelry  in  the  past  year,  reflecting 
depressed  economies,  were  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
However,  European  and  Japanese  jewelry  demand  will 
pick  up  with  the  expected  recoveries  in  business  activity 
from  one  country  to  the  next. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  prices  are  likely  to  rise  in  the 
years  ahead.  These  trends  —  stagnant  or  shrinking 
supplies  and  robust  jewelry  demand  —  are  sufficient 
to  assure  a  durable  bull  market  in  gold.  But,  as 
Michael  Metz,  chief  investment  strategist  of 
Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  points  out  later  in  this  supple- 
ment, investor  interest  in  gold  is  likely  to  move  up, 
too.  And  this  could  be  the  real  kicker. 


Photograph  Courtesy  of  World  Gold  Council  Inc. 


Gold  Has  A  Well-Earned 
Reputation  For  Timeless  Value. 


So  Do  We. 


istorically,  gold  has  always  held  its  value. 
An  obvious  statement?  Perhaps.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  thousands  of  investors  have  learned 
to  appreciate  through  hundreds  of  years  of 
experience. 

And  if  you  ask  yourself  why  so  many 
investors  take  their  position  in  gold  through 
Homestake,  the  answer  is  simple.  Gold  is  all 
we  make,  and  we've  been  making  it  since  1877. 


You  see,  we  have  learned  that  it  takes  more 
than  gold  to  grow  your  investment.  It  takes 
astute  management.  Vision.  And  an  aggressive 
policy  of  discovery  and  acquisition.  All  of 
which  have  put  Homestake  in  a  very  favor- 
able position  to  enter  the  next  millennium. 

That's  what  happens  when  the  permanent 
value  of  gold  meets  a  century  of  experience. 
Homestake  Mining  Company. 


Metal  Comes  From  The  Earth. 


Value  Comes  From  Experience. 


For  more  information  call  1-415-983-5850  or  write  Homestake  Mining  Company,  650  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108. 
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WHY  CENTRAL  BANKS  HOLD  GOLD  AND 
WILL  CONTINUE  TO  DO  SO 

by  Terry  Smeeton 

"The  future  of  the  gold  price  lies  in  the  hands 
of  central  banks"  is  a  warning  often  sounded 
by  gold-market  analysts.  With  central  banks 
and  international  monetary  organizations  own 
ing  around  35,000  metric  tons  of  gold 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  ever 
produced  in  the  world,  the  claim 
would  be  correct,  if  a  number  of 
significant  holders  were  to 
act  in  concert. 

But  central  banks  are  not 
homogeneous,  and  although  it 
is  convenient  for  analysts  to 
refer  to  "the  central  bank  sector" 
in  relation  to  gold,  it  is  generally 
misleading.  Furthermore,  when 
central  banks  do  act  in  concert  in  the 
financial  markets  it  is  not  to  cause  disruption  but  rather  to 
calm  them. 

A  statement  of  these  general  principals  is  important 
because  it  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  what  motivates  individual  central  monetary 
institutions  in  managing  their  gold.  In  practice,  attitudes 
and  motives  range  from  passivity  to  a  well-thought-out 
view  of  the  possible  future  development  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  but  they  can  be  categorized  as  falling 
under  one  or  more  of  three  principal  headings.  For  conve- 
nience these  can  be  described  as: 


First,  the  "war  chest"  motive 
reserve  asset 


gold  as  the  ultimate 


O  Second,  the  "alternative  asset"  motive  —  gold  as  a 
credit-risk-free  alternative  to  holding  currencies 

#  Third,  the  "collateral"  motive  —  gold  as  an  asset 
that  can  be  pledged. 

The  war  chest  argument  ranks  foremost  for  the  older 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  probably  for  the  United 
States  itself.  Confidence  in  both  the  major  reserve  curren- 
cies, the  dollar  and  the  Deutschemark,  is  undoubtedly 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  respective  central 
banks  own  large  quantities  of  gold,  as  Dr.  Schlesinger, 
when  he  was  president  of  the  Bundesbank,  acknowledged 
in  relation  to  the  DM  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  other  major  European  holders,  Switzerland  is 
required  by  law  to  hold  some  gold  as  partial  backing  for 
its  currency.  Significantly,  plans  for  monetary  union 
among  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to  sales  by  many  of  the 
member  nations. 

For  the  newly  industrialized  and  increasingly  wealthy 
countries  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  second  motive  may 
apply.  For  the  most  part,  the  gold  holdings  of  these  coun- 


tries are  modest,  but 
for  many,  their  for- 
eign exchange 
earnings  are 
growing  rapidly. 
In  a  future  where, 
through  monetary 
union  in  Europe, 
the  world's  reserve 
currencies  might  be 
reduced  to  three  — 
the  dollar,  the  yen  and 
a  composite  European 
currency  —  holders  of  those 
currencies  may  see  their  exposures 
as  very  concentrated.  The  attractions  of  having  an 
element  of  reserves  in  an  anonymous,  credit-risk- 
free  asset  are  self-evident. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries, the  third  motive  is  probably  paramount.  For 
them  gold  is  a  commodity  that  can  be  exported  and  sold 
like  any  other.  Unlike  many  other  commodities,  however, 
gold  has  the  merit  of  an  infinite  shelf  life  and  a  ready  ability 
to  be  lent  or  swapped,  rather  than  sold,  for  cash.  Many  of 
the  gold-producing  countries  do  just  this  and  it  provides  a 
valuable  source  of  liquidity  both  for  them  and  for  the  gold 
market  itself. 

Central  banks  are  by  nature  cautious  organizations. 
They  like  to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected  and  to  take 
the  long  view.  Many  have  long  memories  as  well.  In  the 
Bank  of  England  we  celebrate  our  300th  anniversary  this 
year  —  and  gold  has  served  us  well  in  the  past.  While  it  is 
unlikely  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system  again,  it  would  be  rash  to  write  it  out  of  the 
script  altogether. 

Terry  Smeeton  is  chief  manager  of  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Division  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  is  responsible  for  the 
Bank 's  bullion  market  activities. 

THE  RATIONALE  FOR  A 
NEW  BULL  MARKET  IN  GOLD 

by  Michael  Metz 

Disinvestment  —  the  selling  of  above-ground  holdings  by 
private  investors  and  governments  —  has  been  the  major 
cause  of  gold  price  weakness.  Yet  with  jewelry  and  indus- 
trial demand  exceeding  new  production  each  year  since 
1989,  the  metal's  supply/demand  situation  has  become 
extremely  auspicious  for  higher  prices.  The  problem  is  not 
existing  or  imminent  overproduction,  but  disinvestment: 
the  willingness  of  owners  of  above-ground  holdings  of 
gold  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  industrial  and  jewelry 
buyers  by  selling  into  the  open  market. 

Some  of  this  disinvestment  has  reflected  unique  non- 
recurring factors,  such  as  gold  liquidation  by  the  parties 
involved  in  the  Iraq-Kuwait  conflict,  liquidation  by  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Investment  Authority  to  indemnify  losses  from  the 
BCCI  collapse,  and  the  liquidation  of  Russian  monetary 
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Increases  in  Mill 
Throughput 
1989  to  1996 


115,000 

T 


57,000 


62,000 


What  do  you  do  when  you  own  the  largest  single  gold 
reserve,  and  one  of  the  largest  copper  reserves  of  any  mine  in 
the  world?  You  put  the  pedal  to  the  metal! 

Over  the  last  five  years,  we've  not  only 
increased  our  reserves  dramatically,  hut  we've 
increased  production  as  well.  By  continuing  to 
increase  mill  throughput,  we're  converting 
reserves  into  cash  flow.  And  when  we  achieve 
our  expected  mill-throughput  rate  of  115,000 
metric  tons  of  ore  per  day,  we  still  will  have 

more  than  20  years  of  reserves.  shareholders.  To  find  out 

What's  more,  a  recently  granted  exploration  permit  covers        more,  call  or  write  today. 

For  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  call  1-800-285-7695  or  write  Frecport-McMoRan  Investor  Relations,  Dept.  C-7,  P.O.  Box  6l  1 19,  New  Orleans,  U  7016 
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a  2.5  million-acre  area  adjacent  to  our  exclusive  6.5  million- 
acre  contract  of  work.  And  all  9  million  acres  sit  squarely  on 
a  known  mineral  trend  where  exploration 
efforts  have  already  identified  approximately  60 
new  prospects. 

Freeport-McMoRan  is  among  the  largest  and 
lowest  cost  producers  in  all  our  core  husinesses  - 
copper,  gold,  sulphur  and  phosphate  fertilizers. 
We're  increasing  production,  exploration  and  the 
return  to  our  —  FREEPORT- 

McMoRan 

A  Natural  Leader"' 


The  Vienna 
Philharmonic 
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Europe's  Top-Selling  Gold  Coin 

•  Gold  is  the  ideal  form  of 
financial  insurance 

•  Highest  face  value  of  any 
bullion  coin 

•  Unsurpassed  liquidity 

To  Order  Call 

1-S00-2S5-5466 

Please  ask  for  Extension  824 

Blanchard 

AMERICA'S  RARE  COIN  &  PRECIOUS  METALS  FIRM 
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reserves -and 
industrial  invento- 
ries for  foreign 
currency.  The 
recurring  disin- 
vestment by  these 
and  other  holders 
of  gold,  however, 
has  been  motivat- 
ed by  causative 
factors  that  are 
generally  no 
longer  applicable. 
If  one  postulates 
the  end  of  disin- 
vestment, the  bull- 
ish case  for  gold 
seems  unassailable. 

Among  the  most  obvious  incentives 
for  disinvestment  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  widely  accepted 
disinflation  thesis.  Of  course,  a 
decline  in  inflation  lifts  the  real  returns 
from  financial  instruments  and  ren- 
ders gold  uninteresting  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  purchasing  power  of 
capital. 

The  disinflation  thesis,  at  minimum, 
has  become  suspect.  Until  recently 
conditions  worldwide  have  been 
absolutely  ideal  for  sustained  disinfla- 
tion. Among  them  were  extraordinarily 
slow  international  money  growth,  a 
severe  recession  gripping  most  of 
Europe,  the  slowest  economic  growth 
in  two  decades  in  Japan  and  an  ane- 
mic U.S.  economic  recovery.  Also, 
the  liquidation  of  industrial  commodi- 
ties by  the  former  Soviet  Union  has 
exerted  downward  pressure  on 
prices. 

A  different  set  of  conditions  is  now 
evolving.  Most  European  countries 
are  embarking  on  a  program  of  mone- 
tary reflation,  and  the  Japanese  have 
announced  ambitious  fiscal  stimuli. 
Moreover,  the  implosion  of  the 
European  Community's  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  in  1992  has  freed 
many  countries  from  the  monetary  dis- 
cipline that  had  been  imposed  by  the 
Bundesbank. 

In  sum,  in  the  ideal  environment  for 
disinflation  of  the  past  few  years  the 
"core  rate"  of  inflation  has  held  stub- 
bornly in  the  3%-plus  area  in  the  U.S. 
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and  at  varying 
rates,  some 
above  this  level, 
in  Europe.  Is  it 
conceivable  thai 
inflation  will 
decline  when 
monetary  policy 
is  being  geared 
again  toward 
stimulus  in  most 
countries,  stimu- 
latory fiscal  mea 
sures  are  likely 
in  others  and  the 
prospect  of  the 
end  of  industrial 
commodities  liguidation  draws  nearer' 

Another  singular  set  of  circum- 
stances that  has  encouraged  disin- 
vestment is  the  anomaly  of  sustained 
currency  stability  in  recent  years. 
Until  late  1992,  under  the  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  (ERM)  most 
Europeans  could  hold  a  currency 
without  risk  of  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  relative  to  other  currencies  in 
Europe  and,  since  the  Bundesbank 
was  dictating  monetary  policy  for  all 
ERM  members,  without  the  risk  of  irre- 
sponsible central  bank  action.  The 
ERM  has  since  been  largely  disman- 
tled. Currency  risk  and  high  volatility 
—  perhaps  the  natural  condition  of 
currencies  —  have  been  reintro- 
duced. Holding  currencies  is  no 
longer  a  risk-free  option  for  maintain- 
ing purchasing  power. 

Another  aspect  related  to  both  infla- 
tion and  currency  considerations  has 
been  the  extraordinarily  high  opportu- 
nity cost  of  holding  gold.  In  1992  a 
Frenchman,  for  example,  was  able  to 
obtain  an  8%  real  return  from  a  gov- 
ernment instrument  that  entailed  no 
currency  and  no  credit  risk,  and 
where  the  issuer  was  virtually  con- 
strained from  currency  debasement 
by  the  Bundesbank.  Such  returns  are 
rapidly  fading  in  most  European  coun- 
tries and  will  disappear  completely  as 
the  central  banks  push  down  short-term 
rates.  As  rates  go  lower,  the  opportu- 
nity cost  of  holding  gold  diminishes 
rapidly. 

These  factors  —  problematic  disin 

World  Gold  Council  Inc. 
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flation,  heightened  currency  instability 
and  reduced  opportunity  costs  — 
should  eliminate  the  incentive  to  disin- 
vest.  Without  ongoing  disinvestment 
by  private  and/or  official  holders,  a  sig- 
nificant shortfall  in  supply  must  lead  to 
a  bull  market  in  gold. 

Michael  Metz  is  chief  investment  strate- 
gist at  Oppenheimer  &  Co.  Inc.  in  New 
York. 

AN  INVESTOR'S  GUIDE  TO 
BUYING  BULLION  COINS 

by  Jon  Ncidler 

Around  550  B.C..  King  Croesus  of 
Lydia  had  a  bright  idea:  Why  not  make 
the  prized  yellow  metal  that  everyone 
coveted  available  in  a  convenient, 
portable  form?  Witness  the  birth  of  the 
gold  coin,  a  vehicle  that  enabled  one  to 
carry  wealth  in  a  compact,  universally 
acceptable  way.  Since  those  ancient 
limes,  we've  come  a  long  way  to  the 
modern  legal-tender  bullion  coin. 
However,  one  constant  still  applies: 
Bullion  coins  remain  the  ultimate  asset 
and  the  chosen  means  among  pre- 
cious metals  investors  worldwide. 

With  the  genesis  of  legal  tender  bul- 
lion coins  almost  25  years  ago,  poten- 
tial buyers  no  longer  had  to  limit  them- 
selves to  bulky,  expensive  bars  or  rare 
collectible  coins.  They  also  didn't  have 
to  face  the  likelihood  of  a  costly  assay 
to  verify  the  authenticity  of  their  hold- 
ings at  the  time  of  resale.  In  fact,  gold 
bullion  coins  are  now  probably  the  sin- 
gle most  liquid  investment  available 
vis-a-vis  stocks,  bonds  or  real  estate. 
A  simple  visit  to  a  bank,  brokerage  firm 
:or  coin  dealer  can  produce  immediate 
payment  in  exchange  for  them. 

Bullion  coins  have  become  the 
favored  medium  for  platinum  and  silver 
investors  as  well.  Their  very  nature 
makes  them  appeal  to  seasoned  pros 
and  novice  investors  alike.  The  value 
of  the  coins  changes  daily,  dollar  for 
dollar,  with  the  gold,  platinum  or  silver 
prices  around  the  world.  Banks  and 
brokers  make  a  daily,  two-way  market 
for  these  coins  and  trade  them  24 
hours.  The  majority  of  popular  coins 
such  as  the  United  States  Eagle  and 
the  Austrian  Philharmonic  are  priced 
very  similarly,  so  most  retail  outlets  sell 
them  between  5%  and  8%  over  the 
current  international  gold  price.  This 


premium  accounts  for  everything  from 
manufacturing,  dealer  mark-ups  and 
marketing  costs  to  sales  and  delivery 
charges,  and  is  partially  recoverable 
when  selling  the  coins  back  to  the 
dealers. 

Many  bullion  coin  buyers  whose  goal 
is  direct  control  of  their  liquid  wealth 
choose  to  take  possession  of  their  pur- 
chases. Larger  investors  prefer  to 
leave  their  acquisition  with  a  reputable 
storage  firm  and  pay  for  custody  that 
usually  includes  insurance.  Additional 


advantages  to  storage  programs 
include  the  convenience  of  telephone 
transactions  and  the  elimination  of 
safety  concerns  with  regard  to  han- 
dling coins  or  cash. 

There  is  a  wide  selection  when  pur- 
chasing gold  bullion  coins.  While 
American  Eagles  have  become  the 
favorite  coins  among  U.S.  investors, 
Austrian  Philharmonics  are  the  best- 
sellers in  Europe.  For  those  who  invest 
in  platinum,  Canadian  Maple  Leafs  or 
Australian  Koalas  are  excellent  choices. 


American  Barrick 

A   Growth  Company 


American  Barrick  Resources  Corporation  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  financially  successful 
gold  mining  companies  in  the  world. 


Gold  production  has  risen  from  3,000  ounces  in  1983, 
its  first  year  in  the  gold  business,  to  1.6  million  ounces  in 
1993  and  is  targeted  to  reach  2.0  million  ounces  by  1995. 


Gold  reserves  exceed  30  million  ounces, 
ranking  the  Company  first  in  North  America. 


Barrick  is  now  selectively  expanding  internationally. 


These  achievements  are  the  result  of  a  corporate 

commitment  to  create  shareholder  value  by 
maximizing  opportunities  and  minimizing  risks. 


American  Barrick  Resources  Corporation 
Tel  (416)  861-9911    Fax  (416)  861-2492 


Newmont 

Growing  through  gold 
exploration  and  acquisition 


Newmont  Mining 
Corporation  (NEM) 

Newmont  Gold  Company 
(NGC) 

(90%  owned  by  Newmont  Mining) 


Combined  equity  in  gold  reserves:  26  million  ounces 

Combined  equity  in  gold  mineralized  material  outside  reserves:  24.4  million  ounces 
Combined  production:  1. 7  million  ounces  in  1993 
Combined  exploration  budget.  $70  million  in  1994 


Gold  Interests 

Location 

Status/ 1993  Equity  Reserves 

Carlin 

Nevada 

Largest  production  from 
North  American  operations. 
17.8  million  ounces  of  reserves. 

Minera  Yanacocha  S.A. 

Peru 

Production  began  in  1993- 
1.4  million  ounces  of  reserves. 

Zarafshan-Newmont 

Uzbekistan. 

Production  to  commence  in  1995. 
4.3  million  ounces  in  stockpiles 
guaranteed  by  host  country. 

Minahasa 

Indonesia 

Production  to  commence  in  1995. 
1.4  million  ounces  of  reserves. 

Grassy  Mountain 

Oregon 

Production  possible  in  1997. 
1  million  ounces  of  reserves. 

World  Headquarters 
1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
Phone:  303  863-7414 


Share  Listings 

NYSE  (NEM)  (NGC) 
Paris 

Zurich,  Geneva 


GROWTH  IN  GOLD 

Guaranteed 

•  Proven  international  success 

We  already  operate  in  six  different  countries 

•  Continued  growth  ahead 
Several  gold  projects  being  planned 

•  Leader  in  mine  operating  improvements 
Cash  cost  of  gold  production  among  world's  lowest 

•  Robust  financial  strength 
Strong  balance  sheet  and  cash  flows 

BFl  CER  DOME  INC. 

1600  -  1055  DunsmuT  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada  V7X  1P1 

Telephone:  (<         j-7082;  Facsimile:  (604)  682-7092 

Placer  Dome  is  a  public  co  >  ve  shares  are  traded  on  the  New  York,  Toronto,  Montreal, 

''cris,  Swiss  and  Australian  mges  under  the  symbolPDG.  International  Depository 

Receipts  for  PL  -.«  traded  on  the  Brussels  Stock  Exchange. 
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Silver  buyers  in  the  U.S.  have  made 
the  American  Silver  Eagle  their  prior 
ity.  Whatever  you  select,  you'll  get 
one  ounce  of  pure  precious  metal 
and  a  major  government  standing 
behind  the  quality  of  each  coin.  Yoi 
can  be  confident  that  you  are 
acquiring  genuine  gold,  platinum 
and  silver  that  are  all  easily 
redeemable.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  with  numismatic  collectible 
coins,  many  of  which  are  targets  for 
counterfeiting  or  overgrading. 

Buying  bullion  coins  is  a  routine 
strategy  of  the  prudent  investor's 
allocation  of  assets.  Although 
returns  can  be  attractive  if  markets 
rise,  the  idea  of  owning  gold  coins  i: 
really  quite  a  conservative,  risk- 
averse  proposition.  Placing  a  small 
percentage  (generally  10%)  of  your 
liquid  assets  in  the  currency  of  the 
ages  may  be  your  best  financial 
insurance  policy.  After  all,  if  central 
banks  around  the  world  feel  secure 
with  one-third  of  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  lining  their  vaults,  wouldn't 
you  rest  easier  with  an  element  in  you 
own  portfolio? 

Jon  Nadler  is  the  precious  metals 
specialist  for  San  Francisco-based 
Bank  of  America.  He  manages  the 
bank's  acquisition  and  custody  pro- 
grams for  precious  metals. 

WHY  GOLD  MAKES  SENSE 

by  Richard  Scott-Ram 

Western  investors  are  exhibiting  a 
renewed  appetite  for  gold.  Investor 
interest  in  gold  —  as  indicated  by 
the  level  of  activity  on  New  York's 
Commodities  Exchange  or  the  sales 
of  bullion  coins  —  has  increased 
significantly  over  the  past  year.  Whr> 
are  investors  taking  a  fresh  look  at 
gold  and  what  market  forces  are  at 
work  that  make  gold  an  attractive 
alternative  asset? 

Because  of  its  long  history  as  a 
store  of  value,  the  reasons  for  invest- 
ing in  gold  have  remained  more  or 
less  the  same:  Gold  is  an  excellent 
portfolio  diversifier  that  provides  pro- 
tection against  market  cycles.  What 
are  the  economic  fundamentals 
underlying  these  benefits? 

Consider  diversification.  The  typical 
Continued  on  page  10 
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PLATINUM:  BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS  AHEAD 

by  John  Brimelow 

By  quietly  regaining  a  $20  premium  over  gold  by  mid- 
February,  platinum  has  already  defied  its  detractors.  But 
a  more  dramatic  demonstration  of  independence  may  well 
be  near. 

Platinum's  brighter  outlook  is  a  consequence  principal- 
ly of  trends  in  the  metal's  supply  and  demand.  The  main 
sources  are  South  Africa  (about  80%  of  total  world  sup- 
ply) and  Russia.  Major  industrial  consumers  are  the 
world  auto  industry  and  Japanese  jewelry  manufacturers. 

During  1993,  weaker  shipments  from  Russia  (about  15% 
of  world  supply)  and  stronger  than  expected  Japanese 
jewelry  demand  (33%  of  global  offtake)  were  offset  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  South  African  production  along 
with  some  inventory  liquidation  of  the  metal  by  automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  startling  events.  Consumer- 
friendly  reflationary  action  by  the  Hosakawa  government 
is  likely  to  accelerate  Japanese  jewelry  consumption. 
Meanwhile,  the  world  auto  industry  seems  to  be  turning 
up,  metal  inventories  for  catalytic  converter  construction 
are  minimal  and  average  platinum  loadings  per  vehicle  (to 
meet  progressively  more  restrictive  emission  limits)  are 
continuing  to  rise. 

On  the  supply  side,  increases  from  South  Africa  will  be 
much  smaller  this  year,  and  the  possibility  of  a  bloody 
transition  to  an  anti-market  regime  could  trigger  a 
reassessment  of  inventory  policies  by  presently  compla- 


cent consumers.  Russian  production  and  shipments, 
already  off  sharply,  could  be  cut  by  a  third  due  to  an 
assortment  of  logistical  and  financial  problems.  The  plat- 
inum industry  looks  likely  to  reap  the  fruits  of  more  than 
a  decade's  work: 

•  Japanese  jewelry  demand  will  continue  to  grow, 
supported  by  years  of  adroit  marketing  by  the 
industry  as  well  as  by  the  low  yen-denominated 
price  and  an  expected  business  recovery. 

•  The  key  Canadian  Maple  Leaf  and  Australian  Koala 

bullion  coin  programs,  launched  in  the  late  1980s, 
provide  the  investing  public  easy  access  not  avail- 
able when  the  metal  zoomed  to  $1,000  an  ounce  in 
1980. 

•  The  professional  investment  community  is  now 
widely  aware  of  platinum's  potential  for  appreciation 
due  to  limited  above-ground  stocks,  prospects  for 
growth  in  demand,  and  political  risks  in  both  South 
Africa  and  Russia. 

Supply  and  demand  fundamentals  and  television  news 
clips  from  South  Africa  will  probably  ensure  a  banner  year 
for  platinum  bullion  coins,  both  in  sales  volume  and  price 
appreciation.  And,  assuming  South  African  events  stay 
within  expected  bounds,  the  country's  platinum  shares, 
Rustenburg  or  Impala  for  the  orthodox  investor  and 
Lebowa  or  Northum  for  the  brave,  should  also  benefit. 

John  Brimelow  is  director  of  International  Equities  at  BV 
Capital  Markets  Inc.,  the  New  York-based  subsidiary  of 
Bayerische  Vereinsbank  AG. 
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7  Reasons  To  Invest  in  Platinum  Now 


Platinum  provides  a  hedge  against  volatility  in  currency  and  share  prices. 

Over  95%  of  the  world's  platinum  is  mined  in  troubled  South  Africa  and 
Russia. 

Tough  global  anti-pollution  laws  will  continue  to  increase  demand  for 
platinum. 

•  Surging  U.S.  auto  sales  are  pushing  platinum  consumption  higher. 

•  The  growing  tightness  in  platinum  supplies  offers  investors  dynamic 

I   profit  potential. 

f 

»/y    •  The  premium  of  platinum  over  gold  tends  to  rise  above  $100  an  ounce 
in  a  precious  metals  bull  market.  g  S*j 

•  As  bullion  coins.  Koalas  trade  closely  III    mm  \        Ml     I  '  irtB 
with  the  world  platinum  price.  BP  I  II  I   ■1^9  >IBI 


TO    RECEIVE  YOUR 

FREE    INFORMATION    PACKET,  TO 

OBTAIN    PRICE    QUOTES    PR    TO  PURCHASE 

Koalas,  please  call: 

Bank  of  America 

Blanchard  k  Company 

Wilmington  Trust  Company 

Monex  Deposit  Company 

San  Francisco,  CA 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Refined  Investments'^  Program 

Newport  Beach,  CA 

1-800-962-6616 

1-800-BULLION 

1-800-223-1080 

i  -800-949-4653 

Growing  with  Venezuela's  Gold  Rush 


Q4 
1992 


TEL  (604)  664-7050 
FAX  (604)  681-9151 


I      Q2      I  Q3 
1993 


Q1 
1994 


(  NASDAQ: VENGF ) 


Venezuelan  Goldfields  Ltd. 


A  PRECIOUS  METALS 
GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 


Committed  to  the  exploration 
and  development  of  precious 
metals  projects  worldwide. 
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Dayton 


MINING  CORPORATION 

Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
Trading  Symbol:  DD 

Contact:  Gil  Atzmon 
VP  -  Investor  Relations 
(604)  662-8383 
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Continued  from  page  8 
portfolio  is  invested  primarily  in  tradi 
tional  financial  assets  —  stocks, 
bonds,  mutual  funds,  money  market 
instruments  and  the  like.  Adding 
gold  to  a  portfolio  introduces  an 
entirely  different  type  of  asset.  The 
point  of  diversification  is  to  protect 
the  total  portfolio  against  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  any  one  particular 
class  of  asset.  Gold  does  exactly 
that.  With  more  American  investors 
seeking  opportunities  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, this  form  of  diversification  is  pa 
ticularly  applicable.  Indeed,  gold  is 
an  excellent  hedge  against  foreign 
exchange  volatility. 

The  economic  forces  that  deter- 
mine the  price  of  gold  are  different 
from,  and  in  many  cases  opposite  to 
the  forces  that  determine  the  prices 
of  most  financial  assets  and  foreign 
currencies.  The  value  of  an  equity 
depends  on  the  earnings  and  growtr 
potential  of  the  company  it  repre- 
sents. The  value  of  a  debt  security 
depends  on  safety,  yield  and  the 
yields  of  competing  fixed-income 
investments. 

The  value  of  gold,  on  the  other 
hand,  depends  on  a  wide  variety  of 
factors:  worldwide  supply,  fabricatic 
demand,  central  bank  sales/purchas 
es,  currency  movements,  political  tur 
moil  and  inflationary  expectations. 
The  effects  of  all  these  factors  are 
somewhat  complex  and  variable.  Bui 
the  important  point  to  remember  is 
simply  that  they  cause  the  price  of 
gold  for  the  most  part  to  move  inde- 
pendently of  the  prices  of  financial 
assets,  including  stocks  and  bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rationale 
for  holding  gold  in  a  portfolio,  today's 
market  conditions  have  created  a 
favorable  environment  for  gold  as  a 
"stand-alone"  investment.  For 
instance,  investor  concerns  are  grow- 
ing on  Wall  Street  about  the  stock 
market's  "over-performance"  and  the 
possibility  of  an  imminent  market 
"correction."  Remember:  during  the 
two  great  bear  markets  of  this  centur 
—  1929-32  and  1968-82  —  gold 
turned  out  to  be  a  superior  invest- 
ment. Also,  the  demand  for  gold  is  a 
near  record  levels,  exceeding  new 
mining  production  by  a  significant 
margin.  Finally,  worldwide  geopoli 
tical  and  economic  uncertainty  — 
turmoil  in  Russia  and  the  former 
Republics,  war  in  the  Balkans,  and 


EXPLORE 


The  first  word  in  precious  metals 
CORNUCOPIA 

RESOURCES  LTD. 

Exploring  and  developing  world-class  gold  deposits 

NASDAQ:  CNPGF  -  The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange:  CNP 
Corporate  information:  Suite  540,  The  Marine  Building,  355  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada  V6C2G8  Telephone  (604)  687-061 9  Fax  (604)  681 -41 70  US  toll-free  1-800-436-4404 


FRANCO-NEVADA^^  EURO-NEVADA 

(FN)  V/v)  (EN) 


MINING  CORPORATIONS 


An  owner-operated  growth 


GOLD  ROYALTY 


Group  of  Companies 


For  information,  please  contact: 

Donna  Yoshimatsu,  Mgr.  Investor  Relations 

20  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Suite  1900,  P.O.  Box  2005 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4R  1K8  Telephone:  (4 16)  480-6480 
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SILVER:  UNDERVALUED  AND 
UNAPPRECIATED 

by  John  Myers 

Every  time  I  hear  an  analyst  say  sil- 
ver is  just  another  commodity,  I  am 
reminded  of  what  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  30  years  ago  when  the 
United  States  demonetized  the  metal: 
"Silver's  too  valuable  to  be  used  in 
money." 

It  took  roughly  a  quarter  century 
more  for  even  the  most  die-hard 
silver  bugs  to  give  up  the  ghost  — 
that  is,  to  give  up  on  silver  as  a 
financial  asset  with  special  gold-like 
attributes. 

For  the  past  dozen  years  silver 
behaved  just  like  any  other  commodi- 
ty, in  this  case  a  commodity  suffer- 
ing from  excess  supply  and  ongoing 
investor  dishording.  But  by  the  early 
1990s,  depressed  prices  had  cut  sup- 
ply and  spurred  industrial  use.  At 
the  same  time,  dishording  has 
reduced  the  reservoir  of  above- 
ground  holdings.  Now,  a  bullish 


case  for  silver  can  be  built  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  diminishing 
supplies  and  rising  demands. 
However,  investors  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  with  rising  infla- 
tion silver  can  again  become  an 
important  store  of  wealth. 

Silver  as  a  Commodity 

Silver  prices  languished  throughout 
most  of  the  1980s,  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  new  supplies.  The 
resoundingly  high  prices  of  the  late 
1970s  not  only  spurred  huge  increas- 
es in  scrap  recovery,  but  also  pro- 
moted rising  world  mine  production. 
Mine  output  jumped  from  266  million 
ounces  in  1980  to  more  than  370  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1990,  roughly  twice 
the  increase  that  was  posted  during 
the  relatively  robust  1960s. 

But  depressed  prices  eventually 
stunted  silver  production.  This  year 
the  world  will  post  its  fourth  consec- 
utive decline  in  mine  output.  In  addi- 
tion, silver  production  as  a  by- 
product of  copper  and  other  base 
metal  operations  also  declined. 


Occurring  in  tandem  with  shrinl 
supplies  has  been  an  upswing  in 
demand.  In  1993  total  fabrication 
demand  for  silver  jumped  6%  to  6 
million  ounces,  the  second  highe« 
usage  rate  on  record.  This  year 
demand  is  expected  to  rise  again. 
Despite  weak  business  conditions 
and  periodic  announcements  of  n 
silverless  technologies,  the  world 
photographic  industry  has  and  wi 
use  more  silver  year  after  year. 

The  result  of  these  supply/derm 
trends  will  be  yet  another  overall 
ver  market  deficit  in  1994.  The  las 
time  silver  was  in  a  deficit  (deman 
outstripped  supply)  was  in  the  eai 
1970s,  right  before  an  explosive  n 
in  its  price.  It  should  also  be  note 
that  last  year  world  mine  output  fe 
6.5%,  the  biggest  single  year's  drc 
since  1974  when  the  silver  market 
was  just  beginning  to  heat  up. 

Global  Shift 

Another  bullish  factor  is  a  fundam 
tal  change  in  the  geographic  dispe 
sion  of  global  silver  demand.  In 
1990,  the  six  major  industrial  cour 
tries  (G-7  minus  Canada)  account* 
for  73.2%  of  the  world's  total  silve 
use.  By  1993  these  six  countries 
accounted  for  less  than  50%  of  wc 
demand.  This  shift  in  usage  away 
from  the  major  industrial  nations  i 
important  because  the  newly  indu 
trialized  and  developing  world  she 
continue  to  post  relatively  rapid  ec 
nomic  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 

Demand  Rising  in  the  East 

The  most  important  growth  marke 
for  silver  is  India,  where  total 
demand  reached  more  than  100  m 
lion  ounces  last  year,  nearly  doubl 
1992  demand.  This  increase  repre 
sents  the  liberalization  of  India's  s 
ver  trade  and  growth  fueled  by  risi 
incomes. 

India  may  be  a  weather  vane  for 
ver  s  future.  When  India  was  expo 
ing  roughly  15  to  20  million  ounce: 
year  a  decade  ago,  silver  prices  wi 
falling.  But  in  the  span  of  a  few 
years,  India  has  switched  from  a 
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ijor  exporter  to  a  giant  importer, 
d  this  could  be  a  harbinger  of 
jher  prices. 

itio  Reversal 

r  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
?stern  investors  became  net  buy- 
s  of  silver  in  1993,  a  shift  that 
spelled  its  price  from  a  low  of 
.51  in  1993  to  more  than  $5.00  an 
nee.  Coupled  with  a  growing 
ficit,  this  renewal  of  investor 
erest  will  continue  to  have  an 
pact  on  silver  prices. 
But  the  $64,000  question  per- 
sts:  When  will  the  bull  emerge? 
e  answer  may  be  that  it  already 
s.  A  price  analysis  of  the  sil- 
r/gold  ratio  shows  that  on  only 
ree  previous  occasions  this  cen- 
ry  has  the  ratio  turned  positive  in 
ver's  favor:  in  1915,  again  in 
40  and  finally  in  1974.  But  over 
3  past  three  years  the  ratio  has 
versed  itself  again  with  the  num- 
r  of  silver  ounces  needed  to  buy 
ie  gold  ounce  falling  from  100:1 
1990  to  its  current  ratio  of  80:1. 
Historically  such  a  decline  in  the 
ver/gold  ratio  has  been  an  early 
lading  indicator  of  higher  silver 
ices.  I  believe  this  reversal  — 
Le  the  other  three  —  is  a  precur- 
!>r  to  substantial  silver  apprecia- 
te 

During  periods  of  price  stability 
L  deflation,  silver  as  a  store  of 
jalth  falls  into  disrepute.  But 
uring  inflationary  periods  (like  the 
20s,  the  1940s  and  the  1970s)  sil- 
r  becomes  a  compelling  invest- 
ent. 

With  the  worst  of  the  deflation 
iihind  us  and  with  an  improving 
ipply  and  demand  picture,  the  sil- 
br  market  is  just  beginning  to 
jawaken.  And  with  real  prices 
djusted  for  inflation)  having  just 
>unced  off  40-year  lows,  silver  may 
present  the  best  buy  of  the 
icade. 

v>hn  Myers  is  editor/publisher  of 
tyers'  Finance  Review,  a  27-year- 
d  investment  newsletter  based  in 
ookane,  Washington  (P.O.  Box 
182,  Spokane,  WA  99220). 


The  Only  Silver-Related  Mutual  Fund 

The  Fund  seeks  long-term  growth  of  capital  by  investing  in  established  silver-related  companies 
throughout  the  world.  Harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper,  silver  possesses  unique 
properties  unmatched  by  any  other  metal,  leading  to  the  extensive  usage  of  silver 
in  industrial  and  high  technology  applications. 

Consider  A  Silver  Investment  For: 

Long-Term  Growth  Potential  •  Portfolio  Diversification 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns  Ended  12/31/93 

1  Year 

Since  Inception  (1/2/92) 

66.39% 

21.51% 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  investor  kit 
LEXINGTON  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTOR,  INC.,  Distributor 

1-800-526-0057 

The  original  inception  dale  lor  the  Fund  was  8/30/74.  Prior  to  January,  1992  the  Fond  was  managed  by  a  different  investment  adviser  The  Financial 
lighlighls  section  in  the  Fund's  prospectus  contains  performance  data  that  relates  to  prior  periods.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  of  an  investment  will 
so  that  an  investor's  shares  when  redeemed  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  All  calculations  include  the  maximum  5.75%  initial  sales 
charge  and  assume  reinvestment  ol  dividends  and  capita)  gains  at  net  asset  value.  Total  return  represents  past  performance  and  is  not  predictive  ol 
future  results.  The  investor  kit  contains  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  lee,  charges  and  expenses,  when  should 
be  read  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


NOW  TRADING  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

Bema  Gold  and  50%  joint  operator  partner,  Amax  Gold  Inc., 
are  currently  arranging  financing  for  the  multi-million  ounce 
Verde  Deposit  at  the  Refugio  Property  in  Chile.  An  indepen- 
dent feasibility  study  projects  production  averaging  233,000 
ounces  of  gold  per  year  for  the  first  9.4  years  at  US  $175/oz 
operating  costs.  In  addition,  Bema  Gold  is  operating  an 
extensive  exploration  drill  program  on  the  Lo  Increible  Gold 
Property  in  Venezuela  for  its  51%  owned  subsidiary,  El  Callao 
Mining  Corp. 

Bema  Gold  Corporation 
1400  -  510  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada  V6C  3A8 
Tel:  (604)  681-8371  Fax:  (604)  681-6209 
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high-cost  producers  or  those  using  internally  generated 
cash  flow  to  fund  the  development  of  new  mines'.  Most 
North  American  producers  use  hedging  for  these  defensive 
purposes.  But  in  a  stable  or  falling  gold  market,  a  longer- 
term  program  can  significantly  increase  the  price  received  for 
gold  output. 

The  flip  side  to  this  is  that  in  a  period  of  strongly  rising 
prices,  the  commitment  to  deliver  gold  at  lower  levels  can  be 
financially  painful.  Even  this,  though,  is  not  inevitable,  as 
nimble  trading  can  provide  opportunities  to  cover  hedge 
positions.  Also,  the  popular  spot-deferred  contracts  allow 
companies  to  roll  forward  their  delivery  commitments  and 
sell  into  the  market  at  current  prices. 

The  case  for  mining  companies  not  hedging  is  that 
investors  buy  gold  shares  in  anticipation  of  higher  bullion 
prices  —  and  may  be  disappointed  if  their  investment  picks 
receive  less  than  the  market  price. 

Investor  Decisions 

In  selecting  gold  equities,  investors  should  consider  many 
factors,  including  expanding  ore  reserves,  exploration  poten- 
tial, cash  flow  and  strong  management  A  company's  hedge 
position  and  strategy  are  also  important  Strategies  range 
from  those  that  have  been  historically  unhedged  (Homestake), 
those  that  in  the  current  environment  have  chosen  not  to 
hedge  (Newmont,  Hecla,  Lac  Minerals),  to  those  with  moder- 
ate hedge  positions  (Placer  Dome,  Echo  Bay,  Pegasus)  and 
finally  to  American  Barrick,  which  is  extensively  hedged.  For 


bullish  investors,  the  unhedged  producers  will  be  more 
appealing.  Those  with  more  moderate  expectations  might 
favor  the  hedgers. 

Ted  Reeve,  a  gold  equity  analyst  at  Burns  Fry  in  Toronto,  is 
an  exploration  geologist  and  is  well-known  for  his  research 
on  gold  hedging. 

PICKING  GOLD  STOCKS 
WITH  THE  MIDAS  TOUCH 

by  Pierre  Lassonde 

The  maturation  of  the  gold  mining  industries  in  North 
America  and  Australia  and  political  changes  under  way  in 
South  Africa  have  brought  about  a  new  phase  in  the  global- 
ization of  gold  mining.  The  opening  of  new  regions  for 
exploration  and  development  is  leading  to  new  discoveries 
with  the  potential  to  create  immense  wealth.  As  an  investor 
you  can  share  in  that  new  wealth  by  investing  in  gold  mining 
companies  that  will  make  and  develop  these  new  discover- 
ies. To  maximize  your  chance  of  success,  follow  this  simple 
five-point  strategy. 

I .  Establish  your  risk  level  or  comfort  zone.  The  gold 
stock  universe  is  divided  into  three  categories:  Tier  I  con- 
sists of  the  30  largest  producers  with  at  least  500,000 
ounces  of  gold  per  year.  Many  of  these  companies  have 


I 


No  one  has  ever 

said  of  gold, 
"It's  not  worth 

the  paper 
it's  printed  on." 

Unlike  paper  assets,  gold  has  been  a  consistent  store  of  value  for  over 
5,000  years.  Through  hard  times  and  times  of  plenty,  gold  has  intrinsic 
value.  When  you  buy  gold,  you  own  something  solid. 

As  solid  as  gold  is,  it  is  also  extremely  liquid.  Bullion  coins  make  gold 
convenient  to  hold.  They  can  be  readily  bought-  and  sold  -  anywhere  in  the 
world.  To  place  an  order  or  for  a  free  brochure,  call  trie  dealers  below. 

Remember  this:  sometimes  paper  assets  aren't  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on.  But  gold  is  always  worth  its  weight. 

Liquid.  Solid.  Gold. 


WORLD  GOLD  COUNCIL 


Goldline  800  -  827  -  4653     PandaAmerica  800  -  472  -  6327 
lex  800  -  949  -  GOLD     Rhyne  Precious  Metals  800  -  426  -  7835 
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been  around  for  decades  and  they 
have  low  long-term  risk.  Tier  II  includes 
all  other  producers.  Typically  these 
companies  are  5  to  15  years  old  and  carry 
greater  risk.  Tier  III  includes  the  explo- 
ration companies  with  very  high  risk  levels. 


2.  Know  what  you  are  buying. 

Before  investing  your  hard-earned 
money,  do  your  homework.  Call  the 
company  and  your  broker  to  get  as 
much  information  as  possible.  At  the 
very  least;  you  should  read  the  latest 
company  and  brokers'  reports  that  are 
available.  Here's  what  you're  looking  for. 

3.  Gold  reserves:  The  worth  of  a 
gold  mine  is  proportional  to  the  size 
and  quality  of  its  reserves.  Large,  high- 
grade  reserves  that  can  be  extracted  at 
low  operating  costs,  i.e.,  below  $200 
per  ounce,  are  extremely  valuable. 

Geological  or  marginal  reserves 
requiring  a  much  higher  gold  price  to 
be  economically  feasible  are  worth  less. 
Compare  the  relative  value  of  the 
reserves,  production  and  cash  flow  per 
share  of  the  company  you  are  contem- 
plating purchasing  with  that  of  other 
gold  producers. 

4.  Land  position  and  size:  Often 
underestimated  by  investors,  a  compa- 
ny's land  position  can  turn  out  to  be  its 
key  asset.  Any  old-timer  will  tell  you 
that  the  best  place  to  find  a  mine  is 
beside  a  mine.  As  old  mining  camps 
are  being  rediscovered  with  new  tech- 
nology and  new  districts  open  up,  the 
size  and  proximity  of  a  company's  land 
position  to  a  discovery  or  an  old  mine 
becomes  a  valuable  asset. 

5.  Management:  In  this  business 
probably  more  than  any  other,  success 
breeds  success.  The  people  that  have 
been  responsible  for  a  gold  discovery 
are  far  more  likely  to  repeat  their  perfor- 
mance than  any  other  group.  By 
researching  the  history  of  management 
and  its  record  of  wealth  creation,  you 
will  maximize  your  chance  of  making  a 
profitable  investment  in  gold  stocks. 

Pierre  Lassonde  is  author  of  The  Gold 
Book,  published  by  The  Financial  Times 
of  Canada,  now  in  its  fourth  edition. 


South  African  Gold  Mining  Shares 

The  Fund  concentrates  its  portfolio  investments  in  gold  mining  shares 
of  issuers  located  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  largest 
gold  producer  in  the  world. 

Consider  a  Gold  Investment  For: 

Capital  Appreciation  Potential  •  Portfolio  Diversification 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns  Ended  12/31/93 

1  Year 

Since  Inception  (1/2/92) 

247.23% 

18.14% 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  investor  kit 
LEXINGTON  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTOR,  INC.,  Distributor 

1  -800-526-0057 

The  original  inception  dale  lor  the  Fund  was  5/13/74.  Prior  to  January,  1992  the  Fund  was  managed  by  a  different  investment  adviser.  The  Financial 
ighliqhts  section  in  the  Fund's  prospectus  contains  performance  data  that  relates  lo  prior  periods.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  of  an  investment  will 
so  that  an  investor's  shares  when  redeemed  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  All  calculations  include  the  maximum  575%  initial  sales 
charge  and  assume  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains  at  net  asset  value.  Total  return  represents  past  performance  and  is  not  predictive  ol 
future  results.  The  investor  kit  contains  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  lee,  charges  and  expenses,  which  should 
be  read  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


How  To  Buy  Gold. 


For  years,  experts 
have  recommended 
gold  as  part  of  any  b 
anced  portfolio.  Wh 
not  clear  is  how  to  buy  your  gold. 

We  suggest  American  Eagle 
Gold  Bullion  Coins.  Many  agree. 
In  fact,  Eagles  are  the  best  selling 
gold  coins  in  the  world.  Why? 
Eagles  are  the  only  bullion  coins 
to  have  their  weight  and  content 
backed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Jefferson  Coin  &  Bullion,  Inc. 
800-987-2646 
Houston,  TX 


on< 
tenth 


They're  available  in 
our  weights,  from 
e  ounce  to  one- 
ounce.  And  they're 
easy  to  buy  and  sell. 
For  more  information,  call 

ft™™  'American 

GOLD,  exten-; 
sion  9148, 
call  the  dealers 
shown  below. 

Southern  Coins,  Ltd. 
800-662-2646 
Metairie,  LA 


Credit  Suisse  U.S.A.  is  the  bank  of  choice  for  a  number 
of  Fortune  500  companies.  They  value  our  vast  international 
resources,  financial  strength  and  Swiss  heritage  for  excellence. 
These  companies  also  appreciate  how  we  fully  understand  their  businesses, 
a  special  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  creatively  address  their  needs. 
If  this  quality  of  service  appeals  to  you,  come  to  Credit  Suisse  U.S.A. 


| 

CREDIT  SUISSE 

CS 

1 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 


A  flock  of  new  models  from  Detroit  will  hold  back 
sales  for  a  while.  Here's  why  that's  a  good  thing. 

New  model 
mania 


By  Jerry  Flint 

Detroit  always  brags  about  the  all- 
new  cars  and  trucks  about  to  roll 
down  the  assembly  lines.  Much  of  the 
time  there's  not  much  to  brag  about. 
The  changes  are  usually  minuscule — 
new  taillights,  say,  or  a  new  curve  in  a 
body  panel. 

This  time  it's  different.  Over  the 
next  12  months  Detroit's  big  three 
are  coming  out  with  major  new  prod- 
ucts in  their  high-volume,  high-profit 
lines — the  midsize  cars  to  further  re- 


coup market  share  from  the  Japanese, 
as  well  as  new  minivans  and  four- 
wheelers  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Japa- 
nese. There  will  also  be  new  luxury 
vehicles  to  challenge  the  high-end 
German  and  Japanese  models. 

One  result  of  all  this  new-product 
flow  is  that  this  year's  sales  gains  may 
be  held  down  as  assembly  plants  close 
for  changeovers.  Bringing  the  first 
new  models  off  the  lines  may  take  up 
to  four  months  instead  of  the  normal 


New  stuff:  Ford's  Windstar  minivan, 
Chevy  Blazer,  Dodge  Stratus 


Detroit's  big  push 


Name 

Due 

Price  range* 

Volumet 

Competition 

($thou) 

General  Motors 

Chevy  Lumina  4  door 

late  spring 

$16-18 

300,000 

Ford  Taurus,  Honda  Accord 

Chevy  Monte  Carlo  coupe 

late  spring 

18-20 

60,000 

Honda  Accord,  Toyota  Camry  coupes 

Oldsmobile  Aurora  4  door 

spring 

32-35 

40,000 

Lexus,  Mercedes  C-Class 

Chevy  Cavalier 

fall 

11-13 

250,000 

Honda  Civic,  Toyota  Corolla 

Pontiac  Sunfire 

fall 

12-14 

90,000 

Honda  Civic,  Toyota  Corolla 

Chevy  Blazer  SUV 

late  summer 

20-28 

175,000 

Jeep  Grand  Cherokee,  Ford  Explorer 

Chevy  Tahoe  SUV 

fall,  spring  1995 

23-29 

60,000 

Ford  Explorer,  Land  Rover  Discovery 

GMC  Jimmy  SUV 

late  summer 

20-28 

60,000 

Jeep  Grand  Cherokee,  Ford  Explorer 

GMC  Yukon  SUV 

fall,  spring  1995 

23-29 

20,000 

Land  Rover  Discovery,  Ford  Explorer 

Ford 

Windstar  minivan 

spring 

20-25 

300,000 

Chrysler,  GM  vans 

Ford  Contour 

fall 

15-18 

300,000 

Nissan  Altima,  Mazda  626, 

Mercury  Mystique 

fall 

16-19 

tt 

Honda  Accord,  Toyota  Camry 

Lincoln  Continental 

spring 

35-40 

50,000 

Cadillac  Seville,  Lexus 

Chrysler 

Dodge  Stratus 

spring  1995 

15-17 

300,000 

Honda  Accord,  Toyota  Camry 

Chrysler  Cirrus 

fall 

17-20 

tt 

Honda  Accord,  Toyota  Camry 

Minivan 

spring  1995 

16-27 

500,000 

Ford,  GM  minivans 

Eagle  Talon  coupe 

summer 

15-22 

100,000 

Ford  Probe,  Mazda  MX-6 

Dodge  Avenger  coupe 

late  fall 

16-19 

tt 

Ford  Thunderbird,  Toyota  Celica 

Chrysler  Sebring  coupe 

late  fall 

17-22 

tt 

Honda  Prelude 

*Pnces,  which  have  not  been  determined  for  most  of  these  models,  are  Forbes  estimates  and  reflect  the  "transaction"  price— the  average  price  actually  paid  by 
consumers.    tBased  on  an  annual  volume  at  full  production,  and  estimated  by  Forbes,    ttlncluded  in  figure  above. 


New  vehicles  with  an  annual  sales  potential  of  close  to  3  million  units  a  year 
will  be  rolling  off  Detroit's  assembly  line  over  the  next  12  months. 


Forbes  ■  April  11,  1994 
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Detroit's  new  cars 


Once  the  envy  of  the  gambling  industry,  Circus  Circus  i$ 
trying  to  make  a  comeback.  But  its  strategy  is  unclear. 

The  last  pharaoh 


five  or  six  weeks,  particularly  at  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  is  reducing  assem 
bly  times  by  changing  manufacturing 
practices.  At  Chevrolet,  car  sales  arc 
running  25%  ahead  of  a  year  ago  now, 
but  Chevy  division  manager  Jim  Per- 
kins says  sales  tor  the  full  year  may  trail 
1993  because  the  changeovers  will 
leave  him  short  of  cars. 

Industrywide,  1994  looks  like  a  15- 
million-plus  car/truck  year.  Without 
the  changeover  problem,  sales  might 
be  closer  to  16  million. 

But  that's  not  a  bad  thing.  In  fact, 
in  many  ways  it's  a  very  good  thing. 
Fewer  sales  now  means  more  carry- 
over business  running  into  next  year. 
And  scarcity  keeps  prices  strong. 

"We're  already  seeing  shortages  of 
sport  utility  vehicles,"  reports  Ste- 
phen Girsky,  PaineWebber's  chief 
auto  analyst.  "These  new  products 
will  generate  excitement,  which 
means  marketing  costs  [like  customer 
rebates  and  dealer  incentives]  will 
continue  to  fall.  You  can  see  a  couple 
really  strong  years  here." 

For  an  idea  of  what  happens  to 
prices  when  popular  new  models  ar- 
rive in  a  rising  market,  consider  this: 
On  Chrysler  models  of  old  design, 
like  the  1994  Dodge  Spirit  and  Plym- 
outh Acclaim  (to  be  replaced  this  fall), 
there  are  $1,500  rebates.  On  the 
Shadow  and  Sundance  (which  went 
out  of  production  recently,  replaced 
by  the  new  Neon),  there  are  $1,000 
rebates. 

On  unit  sales  of  about  200,000, 
what  the  Shadow  and  Sundance  did 
last  year,  that  would  be  as  much  as 
$200  million  in  sticker  price  (on  an 
annual  basis)  that  Chrysler  would  give 
up  to  move  the  metal.  By  contrast, 
there  are  no  rebates  on  the  Neon  or 
any  of  Chrysler's  other  newly  de- 
signed cars.  Elimination  of  these  mar- 
keting costs  is  a  major  reason  for 
Detroit's  profit  gains. 

Foreign  car  makers  will  have  new 
models,  too,  in  the  next  12  months. 
Nissan's  new  Maxima  is  coming; 
Toyota's  made-in-America  Avalon 
sedan  will  be  out  in  the  fall.  But  the 
foreigners  will  have  nothing  like  the 
new  model  onslaught  from  Detroit. 

New  models,  higher  quality,  rising 
sales,  elimination  of  overcapacity, 
climbing  prices — al!  in  all  a  pretty 
bright  future  for  Detroit  for  the  next 
year  or  two.  ME 


By  Rita  Koselka 

The  founder  is  brilliant  and  de- 
manding, and  he  builds  a  splendid 
company,  only  to  spoil  the  story  by 
hanging  on  too  long. 

An  old  story.  Bill  Paley  of  CBS  was  a 
classic  case.  Will  William  Bennett  re- 
peat the  sad  tale  at  Circus  Circus 
Enterprises,  one  of  the  U.S.'  best 
casino  operators?  Maybe,  maybe  not. 

Last  February  Bennett,  69,  an- 
nounced he  would  turn  over  the  job 
of  chief  executive  to  Clyde  Turner.  It 
was  an  unexpected  announcement 
and  made  a  lot  of  Circus  Circus  inves- 
tors happy.  However,  Turner  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  string  of  heirs  apparent 
to  the  erratic  Bennett,  who  continues 
to  own  a  commanding  7%  of  Circus' 
86.5  million  shares.  Just  over  a  year 
ago  another  heir  apparent,  Glenn 
Schaeffer,  left  in  a  huff.  Bennett  re- 
portedly told  analysts  that  Schaeffer 
had  wasted  too  much  time  and  money 
on  a  glamorous  but  doomed  casino 


project  in  Chicago.  Shortly  there 
after,  the  chief  operating  officer. 
James  Muir,  left.  This  was  on  top  ol 
losing  an  earlier  heir  apparent,  Rich 
ard  Banis,  less  than  two  years  before. 

All  the  executive  turmoil  took  at- 
tention away  from  expanding  the 
business.  After  15  years  as  one  of  the 
best-performing  companies  in  thej 
gambling  industry,  Circus'  growth 
has  slowed  while  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try boomed. 

Although  legalized  gambling  was 
sweeping  the  country,  Bennett  was! 
reluctant  to  expand  Circus  beyond 
Nevada.  Sign  of  trouble:  For  the  1994 
fiscal  year,  ended  in  January,  earnings 
slipped  1%,  to  $1 16  million,  although 
revenues  grew  13%,  to  $955  million,, 
as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  Circus' 
new  Luxor  casino  in  Las  Vegas.  Ab- 
sent Luxor,  however,  revenues  grew 
just  4.5%  and  2.7%  the  last  two  years. 

Luxor's  opening  was  a  disaster.  El- 
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Circus'  new  Luxor  casino 

Re  didn't  smile  on  the  opening. 


evators  didn't  work,  the  staff  was 
poorly  trained,  and  none  of  the 
amusements  worked.  It  has  since 
worked  out  the  kinks,  but  compare 
the  messy  opening  with  Steve  Wynn's 
perfectionist  debut  at  Treasure  Island 
just  down  the  famed  Las  Vegas  Strip. 

Trying  his  luck  as  Bennett's  third 
prospective  heir  in  the  last  four  years, 
[  Clyde  Turner,  57,  was  chief  financial 
!  officer  at  Wynn's  Mirage  Resorts,  and 
j  an  industry  veteran  of  25  years.  "I 


Circus'  chief  executive,  Clyde  Turner 
He's  charting  new  waters,  but  will 
Bennett  really  let  him  take  the  helm? 

knew  Turner  could  get  along  with 
Bennett  for  one  reason — he  had  man- 
aged to  work  for  Steve  Wynn  (a  fa- 
mous egomaniac)  for  13  years,"  says 
gambling  analyst  Marvin  Roffman. 

Since  Turner's  arrival,  Circus  has 
finally  announced  plans  to  move  be- 
yond Las  Vegas.  Besides  opening  the 
$390  million,  2,500-room  Luxor  ca- 
sino in  Las  Vegas,  Circus  announced  a 
new  $300  million  project  in  Reno  and 
two  Mississippi  riverboats,  and  it  is 
bidding  for  a  gaming  license  in  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.,  near  Chicago.  It  is  also 
venturing  outside  of  the  U.S.  with  a 
$300  million  casino  in  Windsor, 
Ont.,  across  the  river  from  Detroit, 
with  its  former  Chicago  partners  Cae- 
sars and  Hilton  and  is  bidding  on  a 
project  in  Australia.  "[Our  large 
stockholders]  were  concerned  we  re- 
main a  high-growth  company,"  says 
Turner.  "I  outlined  for  them  our 
plans  to  do  so." 


Bennett  built  Circus  Circus  on  a 
simple  strategy:  Go  for  the  family 
trade,  not  for  the  high  rollers.  Its 
casinos  specialize  in  slot  machines  and 
maintain  tight  cost  controls.  Circus 
never  gives  free  rooms  to  high  rollers, 
and  it  does  not  offer  credit  to  gam- 
blers. But  now  Turner  is  going  be- 
yond Circus'  traditional  strengths  to 
appeal  to  a  bigger  client  base  and  to  fit 
in  with  different  types  of  projects. 

How  about  the  new  projects?  A 
riverboat  that  Circus  plans  to  open 
near  the  end  of  this  year  in  Tunica, 
Miss.,  south  of  Memphis,  will  be  1  of 
16  planned  by  the  industry.  Five  are 
now  operating  and  doing  well,  meet- 
ing the  apparently  large  pent-up  de- 
mand of  people  who  want  to  gamble 
but  don't  want  to  travel  far  from 
home.  But  can  the  demand  keep  16  of 
them  going? 

Then  there's  Circus'  Reno  project. 
Reno  has  been  a  saturated  market  for 
years,  and  Circus'  existing  casino  al- 
ready has  a  dominant  share  of  the 
market.  "I'm  afraid  that  it  could  be 
Circus'  [Trump]  Taj  Mahal  on  a 
smaller  scale,"  says  Tom  Hantges  of 
USA  Capital,  an  industry  analyst. 
"Trump  already  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  market  in  Atlantic  City.  He 
only  cannibalized  himself." 

In  short,  Circus  Circus  looks  like  a 
company  that  is  abandoning  its  tried- 
and-true  formula  but  hasn't  developed 
a  new  one.  It  seems  to  be  chasing  every 
trend — like  a  roulette  player  who  places 
bets  all  around  the  table,  hoping  for  a 
score.  It's  a  risky  strategy,  requiring 
strong  and  varied  management  skills.  If 
Circus  has  those  skills,  it's  up  to  Turner 
to  demonstrate  them. 

With  cash  flow  of  $276  million  and 
only  modest  debt — $568  million, 
44%  of  total  capitalization — Circus 
Circus  has  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  weather  some  errors.  But  no  com- 
pany can  go  on  indefinitely  without  a 
firm  rudder — witness  IBM's  problems, 
which  eventually  surfaced. 

Maybe  the  Egyptian-themed  Lux- 
or is  an  infelicitous  symbol  for  Circus 
Circus.  With  inward-looking  rule,  the 
Egyptian  pharaohs  first  lost  control  to 
the  modern  armies  of  Persia,  then 
later  to  those  of  Alexander  the  Great 
of  Macedonia,  and  a  civilization  de- 
cayed and  died.  Perhaps  Bill  Bennett 
has  outstayed  his  time  at  the  company 
he  founded  and  built.  B 
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WBm*  i  .an  *k? 

J°hn  s  Pontiac  dealer  like  his  father  before  him,  knows  that  the  best  way  to  earn  someone's  tn 

tojirs  arn  their  respect.  And  over  the  years,  he's  found  that  this  applies  to  everyone  from  first- 
custome        his  own  three  children.  John  knows  that  what  he  says  and  does  matters  as  much  as  the 


le  engine  and  the  fee!  of  the  seats.  Which,  if  you  think  about  it,  makes  perfect  sense.  Because  not  every- 
H  is  an  automotive  engineer.  And  not  everyone  knows  exactly  what  a  great  car  should  sound  like.  But  they 
i  w  respect  when  they  hear  it.  And  these  days  at  General  Motors  dealerships,  the  sound  is  unmistakable. 
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As  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  Manu  Gambhir 
learned  an  important  lesson:  Even  kids  could  get 
paid  for  their  computer  intelligence. 

"Bill  Gates 
doesn't  need 
my  help" 


By  Michael  Schuman 

In  1984,  about  the  time  Bill  Gates 
was  preparing  his  then  little  Microsoft 
Corp.  to  go  public,  a  sophomore  at 
Lenape  High  School  in  Medford, 
N.J.  named  Manu  Gambhir  received 
a  $500  check  from  Compute  maga- 
zine for  a  simple  graphics  software 
program  Gambhir  had  written.  "I  was 
amazed  that  someone 
would  pay  me  money  for 
playing  around  with  my 
computer,"  recalls  Gam- 
bhir, now  25. 

A  mental  door  burst 
open.  Within  a  year  Gam- 
bhir was  writing  software 
programs  for  local  busi- 
nesses. A  real  estate  agency, 
for  example,  paid  him 
$2,000  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  keep  track  of  its 
properties  and  listings.  By 
the  time  he  reached  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gambhir  was  juggling 
classes  with  consulting  jobs 
from  the  likes  of  Price 
Waterhouse. 

The  summer  before  grad- 
uating with  degrees  in  com- 
puter science  and  manage- 
ment from  Penn,  Gambhir 
interned  at  Microsoft's 
multimedia  division  and 
was  offered  a  full-time  job. 
He  turned  it  down.  "Bill 
Gates  already  has  enough 
money,"  he  says.  "He 
doesn't  need  my  help." 


Finishing  his  degree  in  December 
1990,  Gambhir  began  laying  the 
groundwork  for  what  he  hoped 
would  become  his  own  hot  little  soft- 
ware company.  He  decided  to  go  into 
multimedia.  "It  was  the  next  hot 
industry,"  he  explains.  "Barriers  to 
entry  were  low  and  there  was  plenty  of 


InterMedia  Interactive  Software's  Manu  Gambhir 
The  multimedia  gold  rush  is  on. 


room  for  newcomers." 

Still,  some  capital  was  required 
Rather  than  search  for  outside  inves- 
tors— and  give  up  precious  equity  in 
his  new  InterMedia  Interactive  Soft- 
ware, Inc. — the  industrious  Gambhir 
spent  18  months  knocking  off  com- 
puter consulting  assignments,  bring- 
ing in  some  $100,000. 

Capital  in  hand,  Gambhir  rented  an 
office  near  the  Penn  campus,  bought 
four  IBM-PC  clones,  hired  two  Penn 
students  as  his  first  employees  and 
went  looking  for  CD-ROM  programs  to 
produce.  InterMedia's  first  big  proj- 
ect was  the  development  of  a  2V2-year 
index  for  USA  Today,  complete  with 
photographs  and  audio  clips  of  im- 
portant speeches,  and  a  multimedia 
Family  Circus  game  for  kids. 

These  initial  programs  were  done 
under  contract  with  a  software  pub- 
lisher. Gambhir  knew  that  the  real 
money  lay  in  creating  his  own  pro- 
gramming. In  summer  1993  he  be- 
gan working  on  an  idea  of  his  own. 
Since  1940  Simon  &  Schuster  has 
been  publishing  Love  joy's  College 
Guide,  a  1,184-page  guide  to  2,500 
colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country.  Gambhir  figured 
this  would  be  a  natural 
product  for  CD-ROM.  Using 
cash  generated  by  past  pro- 
jects, he  licensed  the  Love- 
joy  name  and  the  electronic 
rights  to  the  information. 
His  programmers  then  be- 
gan designing  an  interac- 
tive version  of  the  guide, 
enhanced  with  video  clips 
of  college  campuses,  sup- 
plied free  by  the  schools. 

To  help  bring  in  the  proj- 
ect at  a  modest  $70,000 
budget,  including  advance 
royalty  payments,  Gambhir 
turned  to  India,  whence  his 
parents  had  emigrated  in 
1972.  Four  full-time  pro- 
grammers in  Bombay 
worked  for  $  1 ,000  a  month 
each — less  than  a  third  of 
what  he  pays  his  program- 
mers in  Philadelphia.  Send- 
ing computer  code  back 
and  forth  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Bombay  by  E- 
mail,  Gambhir  got  the  proj- 
ect finished  in  just  six 
months. 
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Load  Lovejoy's  College  Counselor 
into  your  CD-ROM  player  and  the 
graduation  classic  "Pomp  and  Cir- 
cumstance" begins  to  play.  A  young 
woman  (an  IntcrMedia  employee's 
sister)  appears.  "Welcome,"  she  says, 
"I'm  your  college  counselor.  I'm 
here  to  help  you  plan  for  and  select  a 
college." 

Say  you're  looking  for  a  school  in 
the  Northeast  with  a  geology  depart- 
ment, fewer  than  10,000  students 
and  tuition  under  $8,000.  The 
"counselor"  selects  a  list  of  35  col- 
leges that  meet  these  criteria  and  then 
gives  you  a  brief  video  tour  of  their 
campuses. 

Gambhir  priced  the  product  at 
$199,  and  in  December  began  selling 
it  directly  to  high  schools  and  librar- 
ies. A  retail  version  sells  for  $99.  He 
declines  to  give  out  early  sales  num- 
bers, citing  continuing  negotiations 
with  a  software  publisher  to  distribute 
Lovejoy's  to  software  stores. 

He  does,  however,  say  that  Inter- 
Media  took  in  $500,000  last  year, 
and  will  do  around  $2  million  this 
year  as  new  products  hit  the  market 
and  the  base  of  installed  CD-ROM 
players  continues  its  dizzying 
growth.  By  the  end  of  1995,  accord- 
ing to  Woodstock,  Vt.- based  Info- 
Tech,  the  number  of  CD-ROM  players 
worldwide  is  expected  to  quadruple, 
to  nearly  47  million. 

This  spring  InterMedia  will  bring 
out  two  multimedia  crossword  puz- 
zles that  use  pictures,  sound  and  video 
as  clues  instead  of  words.  At  $30 
apiece  (retail)  the  puzzle  disks  will  sell 
through  software  stores,  bookstores 
and  mass  merchandisers.  In  the  works 
are  CD-ROM  versions  of  three  chil- 
dren's science  how-to  books  written 
by  Vicki  Cobb,  a  well-known  science 
educator,  and  seven  other  projects. 

But  the  science  series  requires  the 
work  of  illustrators,  graphic  artists, 
scriptwriters  and  actors,  and  is  already 
taxing  InterMedia's  ability  to  fund  its 
growth  internally.  Gambhir  has  de- 
cided he  needs  $1  million  in  fresh  cash 
to  keep  his  ambitious  production 
plans  on  schedule.  In  short,  the  time 
has  come  to  part  with  some  equity. 

Gambhir  is  ready  for  this  transition. 
"What  I  had  to  sell  before  was  my 
time,"  he  says.  "Now  I  can  sell  a  piece 
of  my  company."  And  for  a  lot  more 
than  he  could  when  he  started  it.  BR 


CellStar  Corp.'s  Alan  Goldfield  didn't  have  much  luck 
in  professional  baseball.  Maybe  boxing  was  his  sport. 

Rolling  with 
the  punches 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 


Signed  out  of  high  school  by  the 
Houston  Colt  45s  (now  called  the 
Astros)  in  1962,  Alan  Goldfield  spent 
four  years  pitching  in  the  minors.  He 
once  struck  out  Willie  Mays  during 
spring  training,  but  other  than  that 
the  lanky  young  Texan's  record  was 
mediocre.  "I  could  throw  hard,  but  I 
never  had  control,"  he  says  with 
much  regret.  "I  always  wanted  to  be 
in  Sports  Illustrated.'" 

To  judge  from  his  career  as  an 
entrepreneur,  Goldfield  should  have 
tried  boxing.  Now  50,  he  has  been 
able  to  roll  with  several  hard  blows 
dealt  by  the  consumer  electronics  in- 
dustry. In  the  process  he  built  a  sub- 
stantial distribution  business  and  per- 
sonal net  worth.  Last  year  his  Dallas- 
based  CellStar  Corp.,  a  distributor  of 
cellular  phones  to  car  dealers,  cellular 
phone  installers  and  small  cellular  car- 
riers, earned  $8  million  on  $275  mil- 
lion in  sales.  In  December  Goldfield 


CellStar 
Chief  Executive 
Alan  Goldfield 
Still  waiting 
on  that  call 
from  Sports 
Illustrated. 


took  the  company  public;  his  36% 
stake  is  currently  worth  $80  million. 

After  leaving  baseball  in  1966, 
Goldfield  opened  a  record  store  in 
Dallas.  When  that  flopped,  he  began 
installing  car  stereos.  Soon  he  was 
distributing  stereos  to  car  dealers  and 
other  installers.  This  led  him  to  meet 
John  Shalam,  founder  of  Hauppauge, 
N.Y. -based  Audiovox  Corp.,  a  much 
larger  distributor  of  car  stereos 
(Forbes,  July  11,  1988). 

It  was  a  meeting  of  complements. 
Shalam  wanted  to  expand  nationally, 
and  Goldfield  wanted  the  big  volume 
discounts  Audiovox  could  provide. 
Teaming  up  in  a  joint  venture,  Gold- 
field  began  handling  Audiovox's  dis- 
tribution for  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico.  When  Audiovox 
moved  into  car  phones  in  1984,  so 
did  Goldfield. 

But  by  the  late  Eighties  Audiovox 
was  having  inventory  problems  with 
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Ur  &  COMERS 


How  do  you  earn  11%  net  margins  on  low-priced 
knives  and  kitchen  gadgets?  Not,  says  Milton  Cohen, 
by  giving  your  products  away. 

"I  work 

too  damn  hard 

to  do  it 

for  nothing55 


its  main  brand,  Toshiba.  To  protect 
himself,  Goldfield  asked  some  people 
he  knew  at  Southwestern  Bell  to  in- 
troduce him  to  Motorola.  Soon  Cell- 
Star  was  distributing  Motorola 
phones  in  addition  to  Toshiba.  That 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal  for 
everyone.  After  the  hu  ge  cellular  car- 
riers, ( lellStar  is  now  Motorola's  big 
gest  customer. 

In  addition  to  wholesaling  cellular 
phones,  Goldfield  retails  phones 
through  13  stores  in  Texas  and  Kan- 
sas. The  stores  act  as  agents  for  cellu- 
lar carriers  gte  and  Southwestern 
Bell,  which  pay  CellStar  a  $300  com- 
mission for  every  customer  they  sign 
up,  plus  a  residual  royalty  of  about  5% 
of  the  customer's  monthly  phone  bill. 
Last  year  CellStar  took  in  $8  million 
in  residual  fees,  more  than  half  its 
operating  income. 

The  next  punches  will  fall  on  Gold- 
field  as  the  cellular  carriers  continue 
to  cut  back  their  commissions  to 
agents  like  CellStar,  while  residual 
payments  shrink  in  step  with  the  aver- 
age phone  bill.  Margins  on  cellular 
phones  have  already  dropped  precipi- 
tously along  with  the  products' 
prices.  After  CellStar  recently  an- 
nounced that  its  first-quarter  earnings 
might  be  flat  on  a  50%  sales  increase, 
its  stock  was  hammered  by  25%,  back 
to  around  the  $1 1 .50  offering  price. 

In  response,  Goldfield  is  aggres- 
sively moving  into  the  international 
cellular  market,  which  is  still  underde- 
veloped relative  to  the  U.S.  With  help 
from  Southwestern  Bell,  which  owns 
10%  of  Telefonos  de  Mexico,  in  just 
three  years  CellStar  has  built  a  $60 
million  business  wholesaling  and  re- 
tailing Motorola  phones  in  Mexico. 
GTE,  which  has  investments  in  South 
American  telecommunications  com- 
panies, made  introductions  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  Goldfield  opened  retail 
and  wholesale  operations  last  year. 
Motorola,  too,  is  squiring  Goldfield 
around  Korea,  India  and  Malaysia, 
where  he  hopes  to  start  up  operations. 

Cheering  Goldfield  on  is  his  old 
partner,  Audiovox's  John  Shalam. 
When  CellStar  went  public  in  Decem- 
ber, Audiovox  sold  CellStar  shares 
worth  $32  million  but  retained  a  21% 
interest  in  Goldfield's  company.  That 
stake  is  now  worth  $50  million,  more 
than  one-third  of  Audiovox's  current 
market  cap.  ■ 


Milton  Cohen  works  out  of  a  win- 
dowless  office  in  a  run-down  neigh- 
borhood near  the  Brooklyn  water- 
front. The  office  shakes  every  time  a 
big  truck  rumbles  by  on  the  elevated 
Gowanus  Expressway  out  front. 

This  shabby  office  is  a  facade  for  a 
gold  mine.  Last  year  Cohen's  compa- 
ny, Lifetime  Hoan  Corp.,  sold  $65 
million  worth  of  kitchen  knives,  pota- 
to peelers  and  muffin  tins  to  such 
retailers  as  Wal-Mart,  Caldor,  Macy's, 
Lechters  and  Bed  Bath  &  Beyond. 
Lifetime  Hoan  earned  $7  million,  or 
75  cents  a  share. 

How  do  you  net  1 1%  in  a  cutthroat 
business  like  low-priced  housewares? 
For  big  customers  like  Macy's,  Cohen 
will  package  up  a  knife  and  gadget 
combination  for  special  promotions. 
And  by  stocking  big  inventories — 
knives  and  cookie  cutters  don't  go  out 
of  style — Lifetime  can  ship  97%  of 
reorders  in  72  hours  or  less.  But 
Cohen  won't  cut  prices  to  bring  in 
business.  "I  work  too  damn  hard  to 
do  it  for  nothing,"  he  says. 

The  son  of  a  garment  worker,  Co- 
hen, now  65,  got  his  start  selling 
scissors  and  shears  after  high  school. 
By  the  time  he  was  26,  he  was  running 
East  Coast  sales  for  a  big  cutlery 
company. 

But  Cohen  wanted  to  be  his  own 
boss,  so  in  1958,  when  he  was  29,  he 


and  a  partner  started  a  knife  factory.  A 
few  years  later  they  bought  out  a 
larger  competitor,  Lifetime  Cutlery. 
You  might  remember  Lifetime's 
products.  Between  1965  and  1967, 
Lifetime  churned  out  50  million  steak 
knives — ivory  plastic  handles,  serrat- 
ed blades — which  it  sold  to  Shell  Oil 
for  a  dime  apiece.  Shell  gave  them 
away  free  with  every  fill-up.  "It  was  a 
lot  of  business  and  just  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  no  profit,"  Cohen  says. 

In  the  mid-1960s  Cohen  began 
concentrating  Lifetime's  activities  in 
design  and  packaging,  farming  out  its 
production  to  contract  manufactur- 
ers in  Japan.  The  partners  then  mar- 
keted their  products  relentlessly. 
"We  had  to  hold  meetings  on  Satur- 
days or  Sundays,"  Cohen  recalls, 
"because  we  traveled  Monday 
through  Friday." 

By  1980  the  partners  pushed  sales 
to  $13  million.  Then  disaster  struck. 
Within  the  space  of  12  months,  Co- 
heres two  partners  died.  To  provide 
cash  for  his  partners'  families  and  to 
pull  out  cash  for  himself,  Cohen  did  a 
$16  million  leveraged  buyout  of  the 
company  in  1984.  Joining  him  in  the 
deal  were  his  former  partners'  sons, 
Jeffrey  Siegel  and  Craig  Phillips.  To- 
day Siegel,  51,  and  Phillips,  43,  are 
Cohen's  chief  lieutenants;  together 
with  their  families,  they  own  27%  of 
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the  company. 

Reenergized  by  his  young  partners, 
Cohen  bought  control  in  1986  of 
Hoan  Products,  a  moneylosing 
housewares  and  kitchen  gadget  man- 
ufacturer with  revenues  of  $14  mil- 
lion. Ultimately,  Cohen  was  able  to 
buy  the  rest  of  the  company  for  a  total 
consideration  of  $4  million.  He  re- 
couped most  of  the  purchase  price  by 
selling  Hoan's  New  Jersey  headquar- 
ters for  $5  million  and  moving  the 
company  into  Lifetime's  cheap 
Brooklyn  offices.  After  redesigning 
Hoan's  products  and  reducing  the 
cost  to  make  them,  he  began  pushing 
them  through  Lifetime's  distribution 
channels.  Hoan,  which  sells  in  super- 
markets as  well  as  mass  merchants  and 
specialty  stores,  accounted  for  nearly 
half  the  company's  sales  last  year. 

Cohen  says  he's  now  looking  hard 
at  buying  the  kitchen  products  divi- 
sion of  another  company.  The  deal 
would  more  than  double  Lifetime's 
size,  but  don't  expect  Cohen  and  Co. 
to  get  carried  away  in  the  bidding. 
"They're  curmudgeonly  in  the  way 
they  look  at  things,"  says  Kevin 
Wenck,  portfolio  manager  for  the 
G.T.  America  Growth  Fund,  which 
holds  a  6%  stake  in  the  company. 
"They're  not  going  to  buy  something 
unless  it's  being  given  away." 

To  boost  Lifetime  from  the  ranks  of 
commodity  knife  producers,  in  1990 
Cohen  licensed  the  Farberware  brand 
name  for  cutlery  from  Hanson  Pic. 
Smart  move.  While  Lifetime's  top- 
selling  six-piece  knife  set  retails  for 
$20,  a  comparable  Farberware  Pro- 
fessional set  fetches  three  times  that. 
The  Farberware  line  accounted  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  Lifetime's  sales 
last  year  and  an  even  bigger  chunk  of 
its  profits. 

With  the  surprise  deaths  of  his  part- 
ners in  the  early  Eighties,  Cohen 
learned  the  importance  in  family  com- 
panies of  providing  some  liquidity  to 
the  shareholders.  To  accomplish  this, 
and  to  raise  some  equity  for  the  com- 
pany, Lifetime  Hoan  sold  40%  to  the 
public  in  1991  for  $19  million.  Since 
then,  the  shares  have  doubled  in  price, 
to  a  recent  IIV2,  valuing  Cohen  and 
his  family's  24%  stake  at  $25  million. 

Is  there  a  comfortable  retirement 
on  the  horizon?  Cohen  says  no. 
"Why,"  he  demands,  "should  I  stop 
doing  what  I  enjoy?"        -F.M.  H 
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For  Dialog  Information  Services,  the  PC  revolution 
has  been  a  mixed  blessing.  It  has  made 
digital  libraries  a  little  too  accessible. 

Data  is  cheap 


By  Jeffrey  Young 

Do  you  need  a  travel  agent  for  the 
information  superhighway?  Patrick  J. 
Tierney,  the  president  of  Dialog  In- 
formation Services,  surely  hopes  so. 
"We're  all  being  buried  in  data,"  he 
says.  "The  critical  issue  is  knowing 
which  databases  are  any  good." 

Tierney's  company,  which  has  been 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Knight- Ridder 
newspaper  chain  since  1988,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  business  of  selling 
electronic  data.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
biggest.  Knight- Ridder's  business  in- 
formation services  group,  of  which 
Dialog  composes  about  half,  ran  up 
sales  of  $439  million  last  year.  But 
sales  and  profits  have  flattened  in 
recent  years.  The  division's  operating 
profit  margin  last  year  was  a  slim  5.3%. 

What's  wrong?  Two  things.  First, 
Dialog  remains  very  much  a  creature 
of  the  fast-disappearing  mainframe 
era.  Its  core  asset  is  a  bank  of  Hitachi 
and  IBM  mainframe  computers  at 
headquarters  in  Palo  Alto.  Newer  en- 
trants in  the  information  bank  busi- 
ness are  more  attuned  to  the  desktop 
computer  market.  Apple  Computer 
has  just  gotten  into  data  distribution 
via  its  eWorld  service,  and  Microsoft  is 
plotting  to  do  so. 

Dialog's  second  problem  is  just 
what  Tierney  is  talking  about:  The 
world  is  being  buried  in  data.  A  lot  of 
it  is  turning  into  a  commodity.  Access 
to  airline  schedules  costs  $48  an  hour 
on  Dialog,  only  $2  an  hour  from 
America  Online. 

Dialog,  moreover,  doesn't  create 
or  own  much  of  the  data  it  sells.  As  a 
data  reseller  rather  than  a  data  creator, 
Dialog  is  heavily  dependent  on  its 
suppliers.  Publishers  of  business  jour- 
nals available  through  Dialog,  includ- 
ing Ziff-Davis  and  Dow  Jones,  are 
increasingly  putting  their  databases 
directly  at  the  disposal  of  end-users, 
cutting  out  the  middleman.  Omi- 


Dialog  Information  Services'  Patrick  Tierney 
Digital  info  was  an  easier  sell  back 
when  not  too  many  vendors  had  it. 


nously,  publishers  like  these  are  also 
pooling  resources  with  other  publish- 
ers to  offer  one-stop  data  shopping — 
which  is  Dialog's  whole  raison  d'etre. 

Say  this,  Dialog  does  offer  an  ocean 
of  data — 3.5  terabytes,  the  contents 
of  2  million  or  so  floppies.  The  450 
databases  range  from  Toxline,  with 
the  adverse  effects  of  chemicals,  to  the 
full  text  of  the  Financial  Times  to  a 
compendium  on  coffee  production. 

References  like  these  tend  to  be  of 
interest  to  narrowly  focused  profes- 
sionals who  will  pay  handsomely  for 
access  if  they  can't  get  the  data  any- 
where else.  Hourly  fees  for  connect- 
ing to  those  mainframes  in  Palo  Alto 
can  top  $300. 

But  what  will  happen  to  Dialog's 
revenues  as  alternative  sources  for 
similar  data  surface?  First,  there  is 
Internet,  with  its  explosive  growth 
and  enormous  quantities  of  essential- 
ly free  information.  Then  there  are 
such  consumer  online  services  as 
America  Online,  Prodigy,  Compu- 
Serve and  Delphi,  which  offer  lots  of 
information  at  much  lower  prices. 


Before  the  PC  revolution,  data  wal 
costly  to  collect  and  distribute,  and 
selling  it  was  more  lucrative.  Dialog 
was  born  in  that  golden  age,  when  2 
free-spending  military  encouragce 
the  original  research  without  a  specif 
ic  function  in  mind.  Lockheed  soor 
sold  NASA  on  the  idea  of  using  tin 
system  to  keep  track  of  its  own  re- 
search, and  other  government  agen- 
cies soon  signed  on.  In  1972  Lockj 
heed  pitched  commercial  clients  anel 
began  adding  a  lot  of  arcane  facts- 
ranging  from  coffee  markets  to  socia 
trends — and  the  sen  ice  grew  apace. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1970s  Lock- 
heed went  on  a  binge  of  database 
licensing  acquisitions.  In  1988  it  sok 
the  operation  to  Knight-Ridder  foi 
$353  million. 

Charged  with  keeping  Dialog  prof- 
itable, Tierney  is  talking  the  talk,  bin 
can  he  walk  the  walk?  He  describes  z 
massive  effort  to  rewrite  Dialog's  in- 
formation system  from  a  remote 
mainframe  environment  to  the  more 
responsive  and  flexible  one  of  client/ 
server.  In  a  client/server  setup,  a  serv- 
er (an  oversize  desktop  computer, 
holds  a  repository  of  data  accessible  to 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  PCs  in  the  same 
building. 

But  to  survive  in  the  PC  age,  Dialog 
must  find  a  way  to  provide  added 
value.  It  must,  for  example,  invent 
new  software  to  help  users  navigate 
through  huge  reference  files.  Dialog's 
new  Windows- based  communica- 
tions package  is  an  improvement  foi 
customers  running  Windows  on  their 
PCs,  but  it  still  uses  the  relatively 
arcane  text-based  Dialog  search  com- 
mands that  librarians  love  and  ordi- 
nary folks  hate. 

To  remedy  Dialog's  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  desktop  applications,  Tierney 
has  made  minority  investments  in 
companies  that  have  the  necessary 
experience.  One  is  Personal  Library 
Software,  the  Rockville,  Md. -based 
company  that  built  interfaces  for 
America  Online,  among  others.  The 
other  is  Individual,  Inc.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  which  uses  a  quasi- 
intelligent  program,  called  an  agent, 
to  deliver  personalized  daily  informa- 
tion digests  to  executive  desktops  or 
fax  machines. 

In  such  features  will  lie  Dialog's 
salvation.  Just  offering  masses  of  data 
at  $48  an  hour  won't  do  anvmore.  I 
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3ood  salesmanship  is  getting  someone  to  look  at  your 
ad.  Great  salesmanship  is  getting  him  to  pay  for  it. 

This  ad  costs 
$30  to  see 


By  Nikhil  Hutheesing 

What  will  interactive  advertising 
I  look  like?  First  there  were  the  newspa- 
per-classified-type ads  in  online  ser- 
vices such  as  Prodigy.  Then  came  the 
product  placements — personal  com- 
puter screen  savers  that  feature  Ener- 
gizer  bunnies,  among  other  things, 
during  computer  downtime.  Some 
;day,  if  the  futurists'  predictions  are 
borne  out,  there  will  be  interactive  ads 
that  let  you  virtually  test-drive  a  car. 

Closer  at  hand  is  the  interactive 
museum  from  tbwa  Advertising,  the 
J  agency  behind  the  quirky  and  ex- 
jtremely  successful  Absolut  Vodka 
campaign.  Last  month  tbwa  began 
pelling  floppy  diskettes  that  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  vodka  ads. 

Why  would  anyone  pay  to  listen  to 
a  solicitation?  Mainly  for  the  novelty. 
"Interactive  media  is  probably  in  the 
stage  of  the  crystal  wireless  radio  in 
the  1920s,"  says  William  Tragos,  59, 
the  chief  executive  of  tbwa.  "It  was 
;  neat  to  listen  to  the  radio  then,  and  it's 
neat  to  do  this  thing  now." 

Neat,  but  expensive.  TBWA  and  its 
i  client,  v&s  Vin  &  Sprit  AB,  the  Swed- 
ish firm  that  owns  the  Absolut  brand, 
;spent  $500,000  producing  the  virtual 
[museum.  They  are  attempting  to  re- 
Lcoup  some  of  that  outlay  by  selling 
|the  advertising  diskettes  for  $30. 
I  (The  program  can  be  ordered  elec- 
■  tronically  via  CompuServe.) 

In  the  course  of  moving  the  goods, 
|  TBWA  has  created  a  cult-like  following. 
The  agency  says  it  gets  50  requests  a 
week  from  fans  trying  to  get  reprints 
;  of  its  vodka  ads,  which  include  paint- 
j  ings  of  the  Absolut  bottle  by  26  Soviet 
artists  and  by  Andy  Warhol. 

The  interactive  program  begins 
I  near  the  steps  of  a  museum,  which 
,  looks  like  the  Louvre  on  the  outside. 


Inside,  you  don't  get  the  Winged 
Victory.  You  get  216  pieces  of  art, 
photography  and  fashion  designs  in- 
corporating the  Absolut  Vodka  logo. 

Technically,  the  show  is  pretty  im- 
pressive. By  pushing  the  mouse  for- 
ward, you  get  the  sensation  of  moving 
through  the  museum.  The  key  is 
ZoomScape,  a  compression  technol- 
ogy developed  by  software  developer 
Knowledge  Adventure.  It  allows  for 
the  creation  of  three-dimensional,  re- 
alistic environments,  where  a  user  can 
wander  down  corridors  and  in  and 
out  of  rooms,  viewing  still  images  as 
well  as  video.  The  user  can  zoom  in  on 
the  images.  The  imagery  is  accompa- 
nied by  music,  sound  and  text. 

Some  advertising  people  are  skepti- 
cal. Judy  Black,  a  senior  vice  president 
with  Bozell  Worldwide,  offers  the 
conservative  view:  "If  a  consumer  has 
to  go  through  all  kinds  of  machina- 
tions to  view  an  ad,  we  fear  that  it  may 
not  be  seen." 

It's  a  legitimate  fear,  but  advertis- 


ing people  can't  afford  to  neglect  the 
futuristic  at  a  time  when  they  are 
struggling  to  hang  on  to  their  tradi- 
tional role  in  advertising.  Coca-Cola, 
for  example,  last  year  stunned  Madi- 
son Avenue  by  going  to  Hollywood 
taient  broker  Creative  Artists  Agency 
to  produce  some  of  its  television  ad- 
vertising campaign  with  its  $174  mil- 
lion in  annual  billings.  Meanwhile, 
Time  Warner  is  working  with  ad 
agencies  and  advertisers  to  create  a 
new  generation  of  interactive  ads  for 
its  interactive  test  in  Orlando. 

tbwa's  vodka  tour  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  highly  visible  technologic 
publicity  stunts  for  the  Absolut  cam- 
paign. In  1987  it  used  a  computer 
microchip  to  make  singing  magazine 
ads  for  Absolut.  In  1993  the  agency 
projected  images  of  liquor  bottles  on 
buildings  and  walls  in  Miami  and 
Chicago. 

It  works.  U.S.  sales  of  the  vodka 
have  grown  from  45,000  cases  in 
1980,  when  Tragos'  agency  took  over 
the  account,  to  nearly  3  million  cases  in 
1993.  The  very  visible  Absolut  ad 
campaign,  in  turn,  has  helped  to  make 
TBWA  into  a  winner.  Tragos  founded 
the  agency  with  three  European 
friends  in  Paris  in  1970.  Three  of  the 
partners  and  the  heirs  of  the  fourth 
sold  out  last  May  to  Omnicom,  the 
holding  company  for  bbdo  and  ddb 
Needham.  They  pocketed  at  least  $60 
million  in  Omnicom  stock,  and  they 
now  have  the  weight  of  an  internation- 
al giant,  with  billings  of  $14  billion, 
behind  them  as  they  try  to  maintain 
their  early  lead  in  the  unexplored  new 
world  of  interactive  advertising.  W 


William  Tragos, 
chief  executive  of 
TBWA  Advertising 
It  may  be  easier 
to  sell  multimedia 
to  consumers 
than  to  sell  it  to 
advertisers. 
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COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


Puff  \  the  venture 
capitalist 


COMMENTARY  BY  JOSEPH  R.  GARBER 


Joseph  R.  Garber  is  a  strategist  with 
Americom  Corp.  in  San  Francisco. 


After  retiring  from  show  business, 
Puff,  the  Magic  Dragon,  star  of  the 
1963  song,  became  a  defense  con- 
tractor and  venture  capitalist.  His 
money  has  helped  fund  a  hardware/ 
software  startup  that  may  soon  bring 
three-dimensional  television  into 
your  living  room. 

I  [ere's  how  it  happened. 

Puff's  creator  is  Leonard  Lipton 
(  he  hates  his  first  name,  preferring  to 
be  called  Penny).  Lenny  was  a  physics 
student  at  Cornell  when  he  wrote  his 
now  famous  lyrics  about  a  toy  dragon 
and  the  little  boy  who  owned  him. 
Fellow  student  Peter  Yarrow  set  Lip- 
ton's  words  to  music.  Yarrow's  ren- 
dition, recorded  by  his  folk  trio, 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  soared  to  the 
top  of  the  charts.  Handsome  royal- 
tics  resulted. 

In  1973  Lipton  thought  he  had 
figured  out  an  easy  way  to  build 
inexpensive  3-D  television  systems. 
He  tapped  Puffs  bank  account  for 
seed  capital  and  got  to  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  technical  challenges 
l  ipton  tackled  were  tougher  and 
more  expensive  to  solve  than  they 
looked.  By  the  late  1980s  Lipton  had 
spent  a  lot  of  his  song  royalties  but 
didn't  have  a  great  deal  to  show  for  it. 
Lipton's  company,  StereoGraphics, 
had  plenty  of  interesting  technol- 
ogies. But  most  of  its  revenues  came 
from  custom  systems  for  the  defense 
industry.   The   result:   not  much 


grow  th  and  not  much  profit,  either. 

Enter  Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Elec- 
tronics. Privately  held  Kaiser  makes 
digital  avionic  displays,  flight  simula- 
tion components  and  other  defense 
electronics.  It  decided  Lipton's  tech- 
nologies had  promise,  and  put  fresh 
money  into  his  venture.  Lipton  in- 
vested some  of  Kaiser's  money  in 
recruiting  his  own  replacement  as 
chief  executive. 

Lipton  brought  in  Richard  Martin. 
Martin  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  the 
electronics  industry,  former  Memo 
rex  executive,  and  sometime  opera 
baritone  (his  sister  is  diva  Janis  Mar- 
tin). It  didn't  take  him  long  to  shift 
StereoGraphics'  R&D  focus  from  cus- 
tom engineering  sales  to  mass-pro- 
duced products. 

That  was  in  1988.  In  1989  Stereo- 
Graphics shipped  the  first  of  its  Crys- 
tal Eyes  3-D  imaging  systems.  In  1992 
it  turned  its  first  profit.  Sales  in  1993 
were  $5.2  million,  double  1992's. 

3-D  has  been  around  since  the 
1950s.  Such  otherwise  unmemorable 
movies  as  House  of  Wax  were  made  by 
printing  stereographically  separated 
images  on  a  single  negative.  Movie- 
goers wore  polarized  eyeglasses  to 
separate  the  images — and  endured 
eve  fatigue  and  headaches  to  enjoy  the 
magic  of  3-D. 

In  contrast  to  the  primitive  tech- 
nology of  those  early  films,  Crystal  - 
Eyes  is  built  around  high-speed  elec- 
tronics and  snazzy  software.  The 
heart  of  the  system  is  a  set  of  3  -ounce 
wireless  goggles  with  liquid  crystal 
lenses.  These  lenses  brighten  and  dim 
at  a  rate  of  60  times  a  second — one  is 
( >ff while  the  odier  is  on.  Project  a  pair 
of  stereographically  separated  images 
onto  a  television  screen  or  computer 
monitor  at  the  same  rate,  sync  the 
images  to  the  goggles,  and  you  have 
three  dimensional  TV. 

How  good  are  the  3-D  images? 
Mighty  impressive.  I  was  invited  to 
visit  StereoGraphics  (situated  in  San 


Rafael,  Calif.)  because  I  serve  on  the 
board  of  another  (unrelated)  Kaiser 
venture.  Lipton  and  Martin  showed 
me  3-D  videotapes  they  had  taken 
whizzing  up  and  down  San  Francis- 
co's hilly  streets.  The  realism  was 
astonishing. 

( Crystal  Lyes  was  originally  designed 
for  users  of  such  software  applications 
as  computer-aided  design,  molecular 
modeling,  mapping,  flight  simulation 
and  the  like.  However,  when  Stereo- 
Graphics started  shipping  its  3-D  sys- 
tem, its  customers  lived  in  a  2-D 
world,  and  few  software  outfits  were 
willing  to  take  on  the  chore  of  writing 
new  code  to  generate  stereo  pairs.  So 
StereoGraphics  did  it  for  them.  And, 
with  more  foresight  than  many  high- 
tech startups,  it  didn't  charge  for  the 
service.  It  also  put  its  stereo  algo- 
rithms in  the  public  domain.  As  a 
consequence,  StereoGraphics'  ap- 
proach to  producing  stereo  imagery  is 
becoming  an  industry  standard. 
Sometimes  free  software  can  be  good 
for  business. 

What's  the  next  big  market  for  the 
3-D  wizards?  Surgery — if  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration  goes  along.  A 
kind  of  low-impact  surgery  called  en- 
doscopy involves  inserting  a  minia- 
ture video  camera  into  surgical  inci- 
sions. Several  endoscopic  equipment 
suppliers  have  designed  tools  using 
StereoGraphics'  technology.  Results 
have  been  good,  and  StereoGraphics 
wants  to  bring  3-D  endoscopy  to 
market.  Unfortunately,  the  FDA 
(which  has  long  since  approved  2-D 
endoscopes)  isn't  in  any  hurry  to  give 
its  blessing. 

At  $895  for  an  entry-level  system 
that  works  with  a  personal  computer 
(and  up  to  $25,400  for  a  high-end 
projection  TV  system  for  a  corporate 
boardroom),  CrystalFyes  is  still  too 
expensive  for  the  mass  market.  How- 
ever, my  guess  is  that  StereoGraphics 
is  only  two  years  or  so  away  from  an 
affordable  consumer  product.  Lenny 
Lipton  has  prototyped  a  3-D  cam- 
corder that  he  hopes  to  license,  and 
Dick  Martin  hints  that  a  very  low  cost 
version  of  CrystalEyes  is  in  die  works. 
If  they  can  make  those  goggles  cheap- 
ly enough,  they  could  sell  a  lot  of 
them  to  videogame  manufacturers. 

After  2 1  long  years,  Puff,  the  Magic 
Dragon  finally  may  see  a  return  on  his 
investment.  ■■ 
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In  today's  world,  your  ultimate 
I  competitive  weapon  is  who  and 
what  you  know. 

That's  why  over  600,000 
successful  people  rely  on  ACT! 


Make  Better  Use  Of 
What  You  Know. 

Never  again  will  you  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  name  of  your  customer's 


formats.  Customize  your  contact 
lists  and  your  account  histories  to 
meet  your  individual  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be.  You  can 
even  share  ACT!  files  with  your 


to  manage  their  relationships.         spouse,  the  date  an  estimate  went      coworkers  over  your  network. 

NEW  ACT!  IT  TURNS  A  FEW  SCRAPS  OF 
PAPER  AND  A  HARMLESS  PHONE  LIST  INTO 
A  RUTHLESS  COMPETITIVE  WEAPON. 
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yourself 
searching 
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and  a  copy  0/  ACT! 
fur  Windows,  tpi 
an  absolutely  lethal 
nmihmatiim 

phone  number,  you  need  new 
ACT!  2.0  for  Windows.  ACT!  will 
let  you  store,  retrieve  and  present 
an  incredible  amount  of  information 
in  virtually  any  form  you  like. 

And  information  is  a  competitive 
weapon  you've  simply  got  to  have. 


out,  or  the  location  of  a  client's 
favorite  restaurant. 

With  ACT!  you  can  keep  track  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  contacts, 
phone  numbers  and  addresses, 
even  notes  from  your  previous 
conversations.  ACT!  not  only  keeps 
track  of  your  phone  numbers,  it 
keeps  track  of  who  you  called, 
the  day  and  time  you  made 
the  call,  what  was  said 
and  exactly  what  was 
promised.  There  has  never  been 
a  tool  that  so  effectively  lets  you 
catalog,  organize  and,  even  more 
importantly,  manage  every  single 
business  relationship  you  have. 

Make  Better  Use  Of 
YoorTime. 

Prioritize  tasks,  schedule  an 
unlimited  number  of  appointments, 
to-dos,  phone  calls  and  recurring 
events,  carry  forward  incomplete 
tasks.  View  your  calendar  by  day, 
week  or  month  and  print  it  out  in 
over  20  calendar  and  address  book 
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What  is  it  about  the  research  departments  of  giant 
companies?  They  have  this  knack  for  coming  up  with 
marvelous  inventions,  then  letting  them  sit  on  a  shelf. 


Teflon  deja  vu? 


By  Philip  E.  Ross 

Br;  companies  are  better  at  produc- 
ing ideas  than  at  capitalizing  on 
them.  IBM  invented  reduced  instruc- 
tion set  computing  but  now  plays 
catch  up  with  competitors  that  were 
quicker  to  realize  its  value.  Xerox 
invented  the  user-friendly  desktop 
machine,  then  let  Apple  Computer 
make  a  business  of  it.  A  DuPont 
scientist  discovered  Teflon  in  1938. 
Fifteen  years  later  DuPont  was  still 
selling  Teflon  only  for  industrial  ap- 
plications. Another  DuPonter,  W.L. 
Gore,  got  so  frustrated  at  his  em- 
ployer's inaction  that  he  left  to  found 
a  company  that  developed  Gore-Tex, 
turning  this  Teflon  application  into  a 
billion-dollar  business. 

A  similar  fate  could  have  befallen  an 
invention  by  Donald  Schmidt  of  Dow 
Chemical.  Seven  years  ago  Schmidt 
and  his  colleague,  Charles  Coburn, 
came  up  with  an  extraordinary  non- 
stick coating  that  has  most  of  Teflon's 
advantages  (except  Teflon's  ability  to 
withstand  heat  and  to  lubricate  itself) 
and  few  of  its  difficulties  (Teflon  is 
notoriously  hard  to  work  with). 
Schmidt's  coating  dissolves  in  water, 
so  that  it  can  be  applied  like  paint.  It 


cures  to  form  a  hard,  clear,  glossy  coat 
that  offers  no  porous  handholds  into 
which  cement,  ink,  dirt  and  ice  might 
intrude. 

The  pair  dreamed  of  barnacle- 
proof  boat  hulls,  graffiti-proof  walls, 
stain-proof  neckties  and  easily  de- 
iceable  airliners. 

But  Dow  chose  not  to  run  with  the 
ball.  It  wasn't  a  Dow  kind  of  thing. 
"The  problem  was,  this  isn't  the  kind 
of  business  Dow  does,"  says  Schmidt. 
"We  don't  sell  coatings,  although  we 
do  sell  into  the  coating  business,  and 
you  don't  want  to  compete  with  your 
customers.  Also,  we  don't  make  the 
raw  materials." 

Schmidt  didn't  want  his  brainstorm 
to  go  to  waste.  In  1992  he  read  a 
paper  on  his  invention  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  response.  Outsiders,  entrepre- 
neurs, other  big  companies  wanted  to 
know:  When  can  we  get  our  hands  on 
some  of  this  magic  substance?  When 
can  we  start  selling? 

Dow  didn't  want  to  develop  and 
produce  the  magic  no-stick  goo.  So 
Dow,  in  effect,  handed  oft  the  project 


Sticky  side  down 

Dow's  coating  has  a 
backbone,  parts  of  which 
dissolve  in  water,  and  a 
f  luorinated  part  that  does 
not.  When  applied  as  a 
water-borne  film,  the  poly- 
mer thus  points  its  f  luori- 
nated face  outward.  That  is 
why  almost  nothing 
sticks.  To  stabilize  this  ori- 
entation, chemists  cure 
the  material  with  a  second 
polymer  that  forms 
cross-linkages. 


Fluorinated  groups 
(nonadhesive)  \ 


IS  iH  I 


Backbone  , 

(bonds  to  underlying  material) 


to  a  well-chosen  outside  firm.  Las 
September  it  sold  nonexclusive  right 
for  development  and  marketing  t< 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
a  company  that  prides  itself  on  contin 
ually  reinventing  its  product  line.  Ap 
propriately  enough,  3M  happens  t< 
make  the  crucial  raw  material  for  th 
substance  and  already  sells  th 
Scotchgard  line  of  antistain  coatings 

Like  Teflon,  Schmidt's  coating  is 
fluorinated  polymer.  Polymer  mean 
that  small,  repeated  subunits  lin! 
hands  to  form  a  huge  chain.  Thes 
chains,  when  drying,  cross-link  t< 
form  a  durable  film.  The  fluorin 
atoms  lower  the  surface  energy — ai 
important  determinant  of  stick 
ness — by  bonding  so  strongly  t<| 
neighboring  atoms  in  the  moleculi 
that  they  leave  little  electrochemica 
affinity  for  dirt  and  liquid.  This  is  wha 
nonstickiness  is  all  about. 

How  does  this  new  stuff  differ  fron 
Teflon?  Chiefly  in  the  way  it  goes  on 
Unlike  Teflon,  which  generally  has  tc 
be  baked  on  at  high  heat,  Schmidt' 
coating  can  be  made  in  water,  sprayec 
or  brushed  on,  then  cured  by  drying 
at  moderate  heat.  The  beauty  is  that  ii 
Schmidt's  invention  the  fluorinatec 
part  winds  up  on  only  one  side  (se\ 
diagram).  In  curing,  the  polyme 
naturally  lines  up  with  its  sticky  sid< 
down  and  its  fluorinated,  no-sticl 
side  up.  Teflon  is  nonsticky  in  even 
direction,  which  means  that  getting  i 
to  adhere  to  the  frying  pan  or  othe: 
surfaces  takes  some  doing. 

It  will  be  a  while  before  son  oi 
Teflon  reaches  the  market.  Craig  Bur 
ton  of  3M  says  that  his  company  wil 
take  at  least  a  year  to  design  the  easies 
applications — probably  for  hard  sur 
faces  like  bathroom  tiles,  countertop: 
and  hospital  walls.  Next  on  the  agen 
da  are  potential  coatings  to  comple 
ment  3M's  own  Scotchgard  for  use  or 
leather,  carpeting  and  clothes.  Ther 
may  come  the  truly  high -performance 
applications  to  protect  hulls  fron  I 
fouling,  auto  finish  from  splatterec 
bugs,  airliners  from  ice,  New  Yorlj 
City  subways  from  graffiti.  If  the  stuf 
proves  compatible  with  human  tissue 
it  may  even  shoo  antibodies  and  othei 
stickum  from  the  inner  lining  of  artifi- 
cial arteries  and  organs. 

As  for  Schmidt,  he's  back  in  the  lab 
where  he  has  worked  on  everythin 
from  rocket  fuel  to  detergents. 
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SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


Talk  is  cheap 


COMMENTARY  BY  PETER  HUBER 


'eter  Huber,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Manhattan 
nstitute,  is  an  editor  of  Phantom 
lisk:  Scientific  Inference  and 
'he  Law{U\]  Press,  1993). 


N  THE  endless  debate  about  the 
nformation  highway,  one  issue 
Hominates  all  others:  universal  ser- 
vice.  No  politician  can  talk  about 
lelecom  policy  without  first  endors- 
ing "equal  access.'1  What  does  that 
mean?  Probably  that  cable  and  phone 
companies  deploying  upgraded  net- 
works will  be  required  to  serve  some 
|;onsumers  at  prices  below  cost,  and 
]o  extend  wires  to  places  where  other 
lechnologies  (like  satellite,  perhaps) 
would  make  more  sense.  It  hardly 
teems  to  matter  that  the  little  red  hen 
lias  only  just  begun  growing  the 
wheat;  politicians  seem  determined 
j  o  slice  up  the  loaf  now. 

The  inclusionary  emphasis  isn't  all 
j)ad.  Networks  are  inherently  collec- 
ivist:  A  broader  reach  benefits  every- 
pne.  With  that  said,  policymakers 
should  face  some  hard  facts  about 
poverty  and  communication  in  Amer 
ica  today.  A  recent,  pathbreaking 
Ktudy  of  telephone  service  conducted 
py  San  Francisco- based  Field  Re- 
search Corp.  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Already  today,  with  no  superhigh- 
way in  sight,  a  telephone  line  is  more 
:han  some  poor  households  can 
manage.  The  reason  is  simple:  A  dial 
tone  is  an  open  line  of  credit.  Grand- 
ma may  be  prudent,  but  her  grand- 
children barge  in  and  run  up  long 
distance  bills,  so  she  has  to  cancel  her 
service.  The  best  thing  society  can 
ijive  in  such  circumstances  is  not 
iubsidy  but  help  with  self-disci- 
pline — maybe  a  service  that  just 
doesn't  allow  more  than  a  dollar  a 
day  in  outgoing  calls. 


Second,  understand  that  most 
poor  people  are  already  buying  more 
than  basic,  "lifeline"  local  service. 
The  Bell  breakup  triggered  a  $10 
billion  reallocation  of  charges  from 
long  distance  toll  to  local  subscrip- 
tion rates.  Yet  the  percentage  of 
households  with  telephones  grew 
from  91.4%  in  1983  to  94.2%  in 
1991.  For  the  poorest  fifth  of  the 
population,  penetration  increased 
from  80.1%  to  83.7%.  How  come? 
The  poor  make  long  distance  phone 
calls,  too.  Local  rates  rose  a  bit,  but 
long  distance  rates  fell  even  more.  It 
doesn't  help  the  poor  to  subsidize 
the  hamburger  a  nickel  by  way  of  a 
six-cent  tax  on  the  sesame-seed  bun. 

Third,  study  markets,  not  meta- 
phors. A  highway  has  as  many  lanes 
coming  as  going,  so  by  analogy  every 
living  room,  rich  and  poor,  needs  50 
megabits  per  second  (or  whatever  fig- 
ure we  latch  onto)  outbound  as  well 
as  inbound.  That  vision  sharply  skews 
the  choice  of  technology.  The  favored 
medium  for  providing  symmetric, 
two-way  broadband  is  glass.  And 
glassing  all  of  America  immediately 
would  be  very  expensive,  for  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class,  too. 

But  the  highway  analogy  is  all 
wrong,  for  reasons  rooted  in  basic 
economics.  Solid  things  obey  immu- 
table laws  of  conservation — what 
goes  south  on  the  highway  must  go 
back  north,  or  you  end  up  with  a 
mountain  of  cars  in  Miami.  By  the 
same  token,  production  and  con- 
sumption must  balance.  The  average 
Joe  can  consume  only  as  much  wheat 
as  the  average  Jane  can  grow. 

Information  is  completely  differ- 
ent. It  can  be  replicated  at  almost  no 
cost — so  every  individual  can  (in  the- 
ory) consume  society's  entire  output. 
Rich  and  poor  alike,  we  all  run  infor- 
mation deficits.  We  all  take  in  more 
than  we  put  out.  Networks  have  to  be 
built  accordingly. 

The  markets  have  already  grasped 
this,  even  if  the  metaphor  makers 
haven't.  Smart  people  are  putting 
their  money  in  asymmetric  technol- 
ogies, with  far  more  bandwidth  com- 
ing than  going.  Use  direct  broadcast 


satellite,  say,  to  provide  tons  of  capaci- 
ty down,  and  then  close  the  loop  by 
telephone  or  something  else  narrow 
going  back.  Put  glass  in  the  backbone, 
then  bundle  some  coaxial  cable  and 
copper  side-by-side  at  the  end.  Graft 
asymmetric  broadband  onto  the  tele- 
phone network  itself.  Segment  the 
market.  A  bank  and  an  insurance 
company  don't  need  the  same  lines  as 
a  library  or  a  home;  a  hospital  needs 
something  different  again.  Work- 
places obviously  need  capacious  out- 
bound channels,  just  as  factories  need 
loading  docks.  Schools  need  far  more 
bandwidth  in  than  out. 

This  sets  the  stage  for  the  last  and 
most  fundamental  problem — the  par- 
adox of  haves  and  have-nots. 

A  single  mom  parked  in  front  of  a 
cabled  television  swallows  a  Niagara 
of  bits  with  every  episode  of  Beavis 
and  Butt-bead.  She  is  the  poorer  for  it. 
A  cyber-nerd  on  Internet  uses  tiny 
amounts  of  bandwidth  by  compari- 
son, for  such  things  as  sending  E-mail 
or  transferring  a  file  to  the  office. 
Telecommuters  manage  today  with 
channels  a  thousand  times  less  capa- 
cious than  the  ones  used  for  televi- 
sion. They  need  less  because  they  are 
producing  new  bits,  not  just  consum- 
ing old  ones. 

The  poor,  then,  are  already  con- 
suming more  bandwidth  than  the 
rich.  The  have-nots  inhale  low-grade 
information  like  greasy  hamburgers. 
The  haves  thrive  on  smarter  salad. 
TV-induced  stupefaction,  like  obesi- 
ty, is  a  disease  of  poverty,  not  wealth. 
It's  unclear  how  any  government 
policy  in  a  free  society  can  do  very 
much  about  that. 

This  much,  however,  should  be 
clear.  With  information,  one  size 
doesn't  fit  all.  If  promoting  universal 
service  means  pretending  that  it 
does,  we  are  going  to  waste  a  ton  of 
money,  and  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Politically  crazy  though 
the  thought  may  be,  the  poor  would 
probably  be  better  off  if  someone 
shut  down  all  those  dozens  of  in- 
bound, broadband  channels  from 
Hollywood.  If  we're  going  to  subsi- 
dize anything  at  all,  it  should  proba- 
bly be  just  a  few  more  plain,  narrow- 
band links  to  workplaces  and  schools. 
The  last  thing  most  poor  homes  need 
right  now  is  another  hundred  lanes 
of  television.  WM 
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Are  you  bored  with  exercise  and  tired  of  watching 
your  diet?  Deepak  Chopra  peddles  an  easier  way 
to  living  long  and  staying  healthy. 

Lord 

of  immortality 


By  Zina  Moukheiber 

"By  the  way,  one  of  the  things  that 
accelerates  the  aging  process  is  cynical 
mistrust,"  snaps  Deepak  Chopra.  The 
bestselling  author  and  dispenser  of 
New  Age  remedies  is  clearly  dis- 
pleased with  our  skeptical  questions. 

Chopra  prefers  gullible  people. 
They  have  made  him  rich.  They  have 
bought  nearly  a  million  copies  of  his 
Ageless  Body,  Timeless  Mind:  The 
Quantum  Alternative  to  Growing  Old 
(Harmony  Books,  $22). 

Studies,  more  scientific  than  Cho- 
pra's book,  show  that  wealthy  people 
live  longer  than  poor  people.  Having 
already  made  about  $3  million  from 
this  single  book — plus  some  from 
products  publicized  in  the  book — 
Chopra  seems  assured  of  a  long  life. 

Deepak  Chopra,  47,  a  native  of 
India  with  a  medical  degree  from  All 
India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  in 
New  Delhi,  is  the  latest  in  a  line  of 
gurus  who  have  prospered  by  blend- 
ing pop  science,  pop  psychology  and 
pop  Hinduism.  The  message:  You  can 
wish  yourself  young.  Ageless  Body 
rhapsodizes: 

"I  would  like  you  to  join  me  on  a 
journey  of  discovery.  ...  I  want  you 
to  suspend  your  assumptions  about 
what  we  call  reality  .  .  .  where  old  age, 
senility  .  .  .  death  do  not  exist.  .  .  . 
Quantum  physics  tells  us  that  there  is 
no  end  to  the  cosmic  dance — the 
universal  field  of  energy  and  informa- 
tion never  stops  transforming  it- 
self. .  .  .  Because  the  mind  influences 
every  cell  in  the  body,  human  aging 
.  .  .  can  speed  up,  slow  down,  stop  .  .  . 
and  even  re^ :  If." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  grain  of  truth 
in  all  this  N\  v  Age  fluff.  Mind  and 
body — in  parficu!  u  the  brain  and  the 


immune  system — are  connected.  A 
positive  attitude  does  seem  to  increase 
survival  chances  for  cancer  patients. 
Adopting  a  less  stressful  lifestyle  can 
reduce  blood  pressure  and  thus  the 
risk  of  a  fatal  heart  attack.  But  Chopra 
seems  less  interested  in  diet  and  exer- 
cise than  in  peddling  his  nostrums. 

Readers  and  potential  readers 
should  know  that  Chopra  is  a  follower 
of  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi,  founder 
of  the  transcendental  meditation 
movement,  and  a  real  estate  mogul 
(Forbes,  Apr.  12,  1993).  The  swami 
reportedly  has  bestowed  on  Chopra 
the  title  of  Dhanvantari  of  Heaven  on 
Earth,  or  Lord  of  Immortality. 

If  endorsements  like  the  swami's 
impress  you,  then  maybe  this  book 
would  be  useful.  But  if  you  prefer  the 
opinions  of  people  like  Dr.  George 
Solomon,  a  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
UCLA  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
psychoneuroimmunology,  you'll 
keep  the  $22  in  your  pocket.  Solo- 
mon says  Chopra  may  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  mind/body  field  of 
medicine.  "Chopra  doesn't  clarify 
what  statements  are  backed  bv  scien- 


tific evidence,  overstates  and  has  nd 
personally  developed  scientific  valida 
tion  of  his  own  claims,"  he  says. 

Solomon  has  found  that  older  peo 
pie  who  are  physically  healthy  ar 
psychologically  healthy  as  well,  an 
have  a  higher  activity  of  so-called 
and  NK  cells,  which  attack  viruses  ant 
cancer  cells.  But  that's  a  long  wa 
from  saying  that  reciting  mantras  \vi 
get  those  healthy  cells  flowing.  As  fo 
meditation,  it  has  been  shown  to  bj 
useful  in  controlling  stress  and  pain  i: 
chronically  ill  people.  What  of  Cho 
pra's  belief  that  meditation  can  ex 
tend  your  life?  Scoffs  Dr.  Herber 
Benson,  head  of  Harvard's  Mind/ 
Body  Medical  Institute:  "Proof  i 
necessary  to  establish  that  meditatio 
lengthens  life  span." 

Writes  Chopra:  "Heart  patient 
have  been  trained  in  mind/body  lab 
oratories  to  lower  their  blood  pres 
sure  at  will.  .  .  .  Why  not  put  thi 
ability  to  use  in  the  aging  process?"  S 
you  can  think  your  way  to  the  foun 
tain  of  youth? 

When  pressed  for  scientific  cor 
roboration,  Chopra  forgets  the  boo 
proclaims  he  has  a  medical  degree  an« 
falls  back  on:  "I  am  not  at  all  attache 
to  the  scientific  worldview  at  the  mo 
ment.  I  see  myself  as  a  bum  on  th 
street  who  has  a  lot  of  fun  writing." 

And  marketing.  Chopra  is  a  forme 
director  of  Maharishi  Ayur-Ved  Prod 
ucts  International,  which  sells  herba 
products  that  purport  to  slow  aging 
He  is  a  consultant  to  the  Center  fo 
Mind  Body  Medicine  in  San  Diego 
where,  for  $1,125  to  $3,200,  you  cai 
get  a  weeklong  "purification"  treat 
ment  of  massages  and  herbal  cures 
plus  lectures  on  ayurveda  (traditiona 
medicine  from  India).  And  he's  ai 
owner  of  Quantum  Publications 
which  sells  tapes  on  weight  loss,  in 
somnia  and  meditation. 

If  handing  a  lot  of  money  to  Chop 
ra  makes  you  feel  better,  go  ahead  anc 
do  it.  But  here's  some  free  advice  fron 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  tha 
will  add  more  years  to  your  life  than  al 
the  mantras  in  California:  Exercise 
avoid  saturated  fat  and  use  a  seat  belt 

For  those  who  want  more  specifn 
advice  on  living  longer  and  healthier 
a  couple  of  good  books  are  Maximun 
Life  Span  by  Dr.  Roy  Walford,  anc 
Aging  on  Hold  by  Ronald  Kotulal 
and  Peter  Corner.  ■ 
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The  boys  are  finding  somewhere  new  to  knock  back  a 
few,  chew  the  fat,  have  a  great  meal  and  smoke  cigars. 

No  women, 


please 


By  Toddi  Gutncr 

Sleepless  with  anxie  ty,  headhunter 
Anthony  Murphy  tumbled  out  of  bed 
at  2:30  a.m.  and  slid  into  his  sweats. 
Job  problems?  Marital  diseord?  No. 
The  32-year-old  was  fretting  over  his 
vegetable  terrine.  "That  was  my  first 
time  cooking  for  the  club  and  I  was  so 
nervous,"  Murphy  recalls. 

The  damned  thing  wouldn't  mold. 

Some  power-suiters  like  Murphy 
are  taking  their  cooking  very  seriously 
these  days.  Murphy,  who  recruits  for- 
eign exchange  traders  for  Treasury 
Access  Limited,  is  one  of  a  group  of  six 
amateur  chefs  in  a  Manhattan  chapter 


of  what's  dubbed  the  Gastronomic 
Society. 

Every  sixth  Saturday  or  so,  Mur 
phy,  five  fellow  chefs  and  a  male  guest 
gather  at  a  member's  Manhattan 
apartment  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  to 
prepare  and  enjoy  a  lunch  complete 
with  wines,  espresso,  cordials,  Cuban 
cigars — and  banter  free  of  female 
intrusion. 

Sexism?  "It  doesn't  bother  me  too 
much,"  says  Murphy's  wife,  Susan. 
"It's  not  a  Friday  or  Saturday  night 
and  doesn't  take  away  from  the  fami- 
ly." Says  the  girlfriend  of  another 


member:  "It's  great.  Gets  him  out  o 
the  house  for  the  day.  He  loves  tc 
cook,  and  I  like  to  have  my  fre< 
time,  too." 

Murphy's  cohorts  include  Jame: 
Marzo,  33,  a  foreign  exchange  nigh 
trader  for  Citibank  who  is  single 
Mark  LaFlamme,  29,  an  equities  trad 
er  with  HG  Asia,  also  single;  Brae 
Haspel,  32,  supervisor  of  radiology  ai 
Memorial  Sloan  Kettering,  engaged 
Pedro  Piedra,  34,  Chemical  Bank  for 
eign  exchange  trader,  single;  and 
Kenneth  James,  27,  head  of  equity 
traders  at  cbi  Casa  de  Bolsa,  a  Mexi 
can  brokerage  house,  married. 

"It's  a  great  way  to  get  together  foi 
male  bonding  without  having  to  sit  id 
a  bar,  drink  beer  and  eat  pizza,"  says 
Marzo.  "You're  learning  a  skill  and 
talking  about  something  more  than 
sports." 

The  meals  are  ambitious.  A  recent 
menu  offered  starters  of  country  pate 
with  pistachios  and  wild  mushrooms, 
followed  by  fresh  pea  soup  with  mint 
cream,  then  sauteed  salmon  on  a  bed 
of  spinach  with  julienned  vegetables 
served   with    tarragon  vinaigrette 
There  were  two  palate-cleansing  sor 
bets — grapefruit  and  tequila  or  blood 
orange  and  vodka.  Following  a  sea 
sonal  green  salad  was  the  main  course 
of  lamb  shanks  a  la  Chilindron  serv  ed 
with  mashed  potatoes  with  basil  oil 
and  zucchini  flan.  Dessert  was  a  rasp- 
berry souffle. 

The  Gastronomic  Society  of  New 
York  was  started  by  Marzo  in  1991, 
who  imported  the  idea  from  Chicago, 
where  he  had  also  launched  a  gastro- 
nomic club,  in  1987. 

The  idea  of  such  clubs  goes  way 
back,  to  the  early  18th  century  in 
northern  Spain's  Basque  region. 
Clubs  continue  in  Spain  and  else- 
where around  the  globe  today,  with 
two  reigning  criteria:  a  keen  interest 


■  HBhSbh  hi 

Gastro  members  Mark  LaFlamme,  Pedro  Piedra  and  Anthony  Murphy 

Male  bonding  without  bar  hopping.  Result:  sauteed  salmon  on  spinach. 
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n  fine  food,  and  no  women. 

The  concept  is  spreading  here  now 
is  more  men  get  seriously  into  food. 
Nearly  half  the  students  enrolled  in 
•ecreational  cooking  classes  at  the  Cu- 
inary  Arts  program  at  Manhattan's 
Mew  School  are  now  men,  up  from 
25%  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Anyone  can  set  up  his  own  cooking 
;lub — with  or  without  gender  restric- 
:ions.  Here  are  a  few  tips. 

Membership:  Only  one  or  two  peo- 
>lc  need  to  know  how  to  cook  well  to 
.tart  with,  but  the  others  must  be 
;ager  to  learn. 

Club  size:  Often  limited  by  the  size 
:>f  the  kitchen  and  dining  area,  but 
ive  or  six  is  generally  a  comfortable 
lumber.  At  one  point  the  Gastro- 
lomic  Society  of  Chicago  had  up  to 
15  members,  but  it  became  too  diffi- 
:ult  to  cook  for  that  many.  "And 
.here  were  so  many  conversations  go- 
ng at  once  that  the  afternoon  wasn't 
/ery  relaxing,"  says  Marzo. 

There  should  be  one  designated 
|:hef  and  one  sous  chef  at  each  meet- 
ing— too  many  cooks  spoil  the  souf- 
.le.  Try  to  pair  up  a  rookie  with  an 
Experienced  cook  to  guard  against 
nedible  meals.  The  chef  of  the  day 
plans  the  entire  meal,  usually  around  a 
[theme,  and  pays  for  all  the  food.  The 
lious  chef  helps  with  preparation. 
(Typical  cost?  About  $200,  varying 
with  the  menu  and  the  number  of 
people.  The  noncooking  members 
bring  wines  for  each  course,  the  cor- 
dials and  the  cigars. 

As  much  meal  preparation  as  possi- 
ble should  be  done  before  the  lun- 
cheon. All  that  should  be  left  is  the 
imain  course — baking  or  whatever. 

The  quality  of  the  conversation  is  as 
important  as  the  quality  of  the  meal. 
For  that  reason  clubs  often  have 
members  with  similar  backgrounds. 

Allow  whoever  is  cooking  to  invite 
a  guest.  You'll  get  new  cooking  ideas 
nd  fresh  conversation. 
Forbid  purchased,  prepared  food. 
S"One  member  tried  to  pass  off  his 
pate  as  homemade,"  shudders 
jjMarzo.  "He  couldn't  fool  us." 

"The  cooking  club  has  taught  me 
to  improvise  and  learn  the  tricks  to 
avert  disaster,"  says  Murphy.  "I'm 
not  scared  of  making  anything  now," 
he  says  proudly.  And  he  no  longer 
wakes  up  in  a  cold  sweat  the  night,  in 
fact,  before  a  cooking  session.  MB 


1994  Cadillac 
Deville  Sedan 
Lump-sum  lease: 
$11,972,  about 
$1,500  less  than 
24  installments. 


The  single-payment  auto  lease 

You've  undoubtedly  seen  the  ad- 
vertisements for  the  new  wrinkle  to 
car  leasing:  paying  the  entire  leasing 
fee  in  a  lump  sum,  instead  of  monthly 
installments.  That  upfront  payment 
on  luxury  cars  usually  tops  $10,000. 

Isn't  the  whole  idea  of  leasing  to 
avoid  laying  out  a  lot  of  money  at 
once?  Yes,  but  for  customers  like 
Richard  Metz,  who  just  leased  a  calyp- 
so green  Cadillac  Deville  from  New 
York's  Potamkin  Auto  Center,  that 
kind  of  lease  is  ideal.  "Paying  up  front 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  lease  a  Cadil- 
lac," says  Metz,  owner  of  Richard 
Metz  Golf,  a  store  and  school  on 
Manhattan's  Madison  Avenue.  The 
single  payment  saves  him  the  hassle  of 
monthly  payments.  Dealers  say,  in 
fact,  that's  the  reason  many  customers 
who  live  in  two  or  more  places,  or  who 
travel  a  lot,  prefer  upfront  leases. 

How  do  they  compare  in  cost  with 
regular  leases? 

Had  Metz  bought  the  car  outright, 
its  price  would  have  been  $34,903. 
For  his  lease  Metz  paid  a  lump  sum  of 
$11,972  upfront  for  his  Caddy — 
nearly  $1,500  less  than  the  total 
he  would  have  paid  in  24  monthly 
installments. 

The  new  leases  are  proving  popular 
among  well-heeled  drivers.  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  estimates  that  15%  of  the 
annual  leases  for  its  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental models  are  prepaid,  compared 
with  only  5%  for  the  Escort. 

Now  Ford  (including  its  Jaguar 
subsidiary),  General  Motors  and 
Mercedes  offer  advance  payment 
plans  with  built-in  discounts  over 
straight  leasing.  Toyota  is  rolling 
out  a  similar  plan  for  its  Lexus  line. 


Financing  outfits  like  GE  Capital 
Auto  Lease  offer  them  on  all  auto- 
mobile makes  and  models — with 
similar  discounts. 

Why  the  discount?  The  manufac- 
turer or  finance  company  reduces  the 
default  payment  risk  and  adminstra- 
tive  costs.  And,  of  course,  it  has  your 
money  to  use. 

Discounts  depend  on  the  car's  sell- 
ing price  and  the  special  promotions 
offered  by  the  manufacturer  and  leas- 
ing agent.  General  Motors,  for  exam- 
ple, is  currently  offering  especially 
sweet  deals  on  Cadillacs.  Lessees  can 
get  discounts  of  as  much  as  $  1 ,850  off 
the  sum  total  of  monthly  costs  of  a 
two-year  lease. 

Jaguar  subtracts  a  fixed  $1,000  or 
$1,500  from  the  lease  cost,  depend- 
ing on  the  model.  Toyota's  Lexus 
deducts  about  2%  from  the  lease's 
total  cost.  Mercedes  lops  off  5%. 

What  about  opportunity  cost  on 
money  paid  up  front?  Metz  would 
have  to  earn  better  than  6%  annually, 
after  taxes,  to  beat  that  cost  saving 
over  the  term  of  the  lease  on  his 
Cadillac. 

Under  all  the  prepayment  options, 
of  course,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
normal  lease  arrangements  apply. 
That  means  you  are  responsible  for 
the  care  and  condition  of  the  car  and 
held  to  the  typical  12,000-a-year 
mileage  limit. 

And  note:  As  with  all  leases,  the 
exact  amount  that  you  pay  depends 
on  the  car's  selling  price.  So  it  pays  to 
negotiate  the  car's  cost  first,  then  ask 
the  salesman  to  work  out  a  lease  based 
on  that  price  (Forbes,  Feb.  1, 
1993).  -Toddi  Gutner  tm 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


For  confident  collectors  who  trust 
their  own  taste,  nothing  beats, 
student  art  shows. 

Where's  the  next 
Jackson  Pollock? 


By  Christie  Brown 

Wanted:  one  large  contemporary 
painting,  to  fill  a  lobby  wall  of  a  Big 
Eight  accounting  firm.  Budget:  under 
$5,000. 
Easy. 

New  York  art  consultant  Judith 
Selkowitz  went  to  school  to  fill  the 
order — in  this  case,  New  York's 
School  of  Visual  Arts.  She  bought  a 
colorful  abstract  oil  painting,  measur- 
ing 5  feet  by  8  feet,  directly  from  a 
graduate  art  student  who  attends  the 


school.  Price:  $2,000. 

"It's  terrific  fun  to  maybe  discover 
an  artist  when  the  prices  are  still 
affordable,"  says  Selkowitz. 

There  are  hundreds  of  art  schools 
around  the  country,  most  of  which 
exhibit  students'  work  year-round  in 
their  galleries,  hallways  and  class- 
rooms. Student  studios  are  open  to 
the  public  once  a  year  at  many 
schools.  Most  works  are  priced  under 
$2,000. 


New  York  art  student  Susan  Lee  in  her  studio 
Giving  coilectors  ihe  chance  to  play  Medici. 
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Like  artists  themselves,  art  school 
fit  no  convenient  description.  Som 
offer  degrees  and  can  be  as  cxpensiv 
and  difficult  to  get  into  as  a  top  la\ 
school.  Take  the  two-year  master' 
program  offered  by  the  Yale  Univcrsi 
ty  School  of  Art,  for  example.  Thi 
year  800  students  applied  for  its  5i 
places.  Tuition  ains  $14,600  annual 
ly  (though  many  students  receive  fi 
nancial  aid). 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  De 
sign  is  heralded  for  both  its  under 
graduate  and  graduate  programs.  Tu 
ition  runs  up  to  $  1 5,800  a  year. 

And  then  there  are  schools  like  th 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
which  bestows  no  degrees  an« 
charges  minimal  fees.  Annual  tuitioi 
for  a  full-time  ASL  student:  abou 
$1,000.  Yet  its  alumni  include  th» 
likes  of  Jackson  Pollock,  Roy  Lichten 
stein  and  Robert  Rauschenberg. 

Other  notable  schools  include  th» 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valen 
cia,  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institut< 
and  the  Whitney  Museum's  one-yeai 
Independent  Study  program. 

For  collectors,  much  of  the  fur 
comes  from  meeting  art  students  anc 
exercising  their  own  judgment.  Some 
collectors  even  shop  around  amonj 
students  to  have  individual  piece: 
commissioned. 

After  taking  a  drawing  class  at  the 
Art  Students  League  30  years  ago 
Lloyd  Sherwood  became  fascinatec 
by  the  talent  all  around  him.  He  nevei 
took  another  class  but  returned  fre- 
quently to  the  ASL  weekly  studeni 
exhibits  and  to  the  big  sale  of  student 
works  at  Christmas. 

As  head  of  planning  and  design  al 
Kidder,  Peabody,  Sherwood  boughi 
dozens  of  student  works  to  decorate 
its  offices.  For  his  personal  collection 
he  also  has  picked  up  sculptures, 
paintings,  prints  and  drawings  by 
about  30  students,  usually  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  each.  They  hang  in 
his  •  house  next  to  prints  by  Pablo 
Picasso  and  Joan  Miro.  "Price  has 
nothing  to  do  with  quality,"  insists 
Sherwood,  who  is  now  retired. 

Richard  Nulman,  president  of  Pace 
Advertising  in  New  York,  would 
agree.  He  is  used  to  spending  well 
over  $50,000  on  individual  works  by 
Rufino  Tamayo,  Fritz  Scholder  and) 
Roberto  Matta  at  Sotheby's,  Chris- 
tie's and  other  galleries. 
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Graduate  students 
at  New  York's 
School  of 
Visual  Arts 
Expect  to  pay 
$200  to  $2,000 
for  most 
student  works. 


At  the  same  time,  he  loves  finding 
works  by  talented  students,  which 
iave  cost  him  between  $200  and 
52,000.  In  all,  he  has  bought  about 
20  works  culled  from  student  shows 
it  New  York  University,  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts,  the  Art  Students  League, 
:he  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
ind  Parsons  School  of  Design. 

At  Nulman's  New  Jersey  home,  the 
nexpensive  student  paintings  hang 
Vame  by  frame  with  his  Tamayos  and 
Vlattas.  When  guests  don't  recognize 
lis  big-name  artists,  Nulman  likes 
seeing  what  attracts  them.  "Half  the 
:ime  they  like  a  student  work  better 
:han  a  Tamayo,"  he  says. 

William  Osgood,  a  vice  president  at 
Boston's  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  haunts  the  exhibits  at  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  For 
decades  Osgood  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
had  collected  only  19th-century  art 


and  antiques  relating  to  Boston's 
past.  But  as  antiques  rose  sky-high  in 
the  late  1970s,  they  were  priced  out  of 
the  market.  Appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
Museum,  Osgood  discovered  that 
many  of  his  long-dead  artists,  like 
Frank  Benson  and  Edmond  Tarbell, 
had  once  studied  there.  "I  realized  art 
didn't  just  come  out  of  a  carton. 
There  was  a  cow,"  he  laughs. 

The  Osgoods  now  concentrate  on 
buying  art  made  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty artists  at  the  museum's  school. 
Hopping  around  exhibits  and  studios 
has  given  the  Osgoods  such  a  kick 
they  started  a  collecting  group, 
named  the  Medici  Society,  in  1983. 
Numbering  about  200  members,  the 
group  turns  out  in  force  at  the  school 
shows.  "The  best  part  is  that  so  many 
of  the  students  have  become  friends," 
says  Osgood.  "And  there's  the  sense 
of  discovery  just  using  our  own  eyes." 


Osgood  has  also  seen  shows  at  Bos- 
ton University's  art  department  and 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art.  To 
keep  up  with  exhibits  in  the  area,  he 
recommends  Art  New  England,  a  bi- 
monthly magazine. 

A  national  list  of  about  100  art 
schools  can  be  found  in  Art  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  directory  is  published  quar- 
terly, in  lanuary,  March,  August  and 
October.  Call  the  schools  for  exhibit 
and  mailing  list  information. 

Spring  is  high  season  for  student 
art,  when  virtually  all  schools  feature 
shows  and  stage  open  houses. 

Don't  just  look  at  works  by  prize- 
winning  students.  William  Arning, 
whose  White  Columns  gallery  in  New 
York  City  shows  many  young  artists, 
has  this  bit  of  advice:  "Generally,  the 
kid  who's  the  hot  shot  in  art  school  is 
not  going  to  be  the  hot  shot  in  real 
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Do  you  dream  of  retiring  early,  buying  a  boat 
and  working  on  your  golf?  So  did  Berry  Fowler. 

Cerebral  atrophy 


By  Brigid  McMenamin 

Sylvan  Learning  Corp.  founder 
Berry  Fowler  sold  his  Bellevue, 
Wash. -based  company  for  $5.2  mil- 
lion and  retired  in  1987  at  age  40.  "I 
didn't  think  I'd  ever  work  again, "  he 
says.  "I  felt  I  had  done  my  life's 
work." 

His  retirement  lasted  five  years.  To- 
day, at  47,  he's  back  working  60  to  80 
hours  a  week.  The  new 
retirement  started  prom- 
isingly enough.  He  took 
his  new  wife  and  10-year- 
old  son  from  his  first  mar- 
riage for  a  three -month 
cruise  on  his  50-foot 
Ocean  Alexander  power- 
boat. "I  didn't  have  any 
long-range  plans,"  he 
says.  "I  was  just  kind  of 
enjoying  day  to  day." 

When  he  returned  to 
his  home  on  idyllic  Mer- 
cer Island,  near  Seattle,  he 
threw  himself  into  draw- 
ing and  painting.  Three  or 
four  times  a  week,  Fowler 
took  friends  and  family  out 
on  the  boat.  Over  the  next 
few  years,  he  and  his  wife 
had  a  daughter,  chartered 
a  54-foot  sailboat  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands, 
toured  Europe  and  spent 
four  months  in  the  Kaana- 
pali  resort  section  of  Maui. 

The  whole  family  loved  Hawaii.  "It 
could  be  raining  on  the  whole  island 
and  it  was  sunny  right  overhead,"  says 
Fowler.  So  in  1991,  when  a  second 
pregnancy  scuttled  the  Fowlers'  plans 
for  a  trip  around  the  world,  they 
moved  into  a  $1.5  million  six-bed- 
room house,  with  swimming  pool 
and  waterfalls,  on  a  golf  course  in 
Kaanapali. 

Fowler  took  up  goif  ("I  went  nuts 
about  it,"  he  says),  drove  his  son  to 
and  from  school  45  minutes  away, 
and  drew  colorful  three  dimensional 
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caricatures  that  a  neighbor  showed  in 
her  trendy  art  gallery. 

All  fun,  but  it  gradually  dawned  on 
Fowler  that  fun  isn't  what  life's  about. 
Fun  didn't  keep  the  adrenalin  flow- 
ing. "My  biggest  decision  was,  do  I 
put  on  my  golf  shorts  or  my  swim 
trunks?"  recalls  Fowler.  "I  started  to 
be  a  little  concerned  about  what  was 


Little  Gym  International  Chairman  Berry  Fowler 
"You  might  want  to  just  lease  your  house  out." 


going  to  happen  to  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  thought  it  was  my  midlife 
crisis."  He  discovered  another  name 
for  it:  "cerebral  atrophy." 

Fowler  had  always  sought  chal- 
lenges, never  sinking  into  routine.  In 
the  late  1970s  he  was  a  junior  high 
school  art  teacher  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 
He  figured  parents  would  pay  for 
extra  coaching  in  math  and  reading. 
So  in  1978  he  quit  his  $15,000-a-year 
job  and  started  Sylvan  Learning,  an 
after-school  tutoring  service. 

The    first   year   Sylvan  grossed 


$43,000,  and  Fowler  nettel 
$18,000.  In  1980  he  began  hawkinj 
Sylvan  franchises.  "I  never  took 
vacation,"  he  says.  By  the  mid- 1980 
he  had  33  employees  and  118  franchi 
sees  across  the  country,  bringing  ii 
$3.6  million  a  year.  But  the  lonj 
hours  also  took  their  toll.  Fowler  an« 
his  wife  were  divorced. 

In  1985  Fowler  sold  Sylvan  to 
$5.2  million  to  Montgomery,  Ala.! 
based  KinderCare,  which  paid  hin 
$150,000  a  year  to  stick  around  a 
chairman.  When  he  was  running  hi 
own  business  he  had  to  put  back  intc 
it  every  penny  he  could  spare.  Sud 
denly  he  had  cash  to  burn.  That' 
when  he  bought  his  powerboat,  re 
married  and  bought  a  waterfron 
house  on  Mercer  Island.  When  Kin 
derCare  decided  to  movj 
Sylvan's  headquarter 
from  Bellevue  to  Mont 
gomery,  Ala.  Fowler  saic 
the  hell  with  it  and  decid 
ed  to  retire. 

But  in  his  heart  Fowl! 
must  have  known  h« 
couldn't  stay  retired.  At 
any  rate,  the  fling  at  hav 
ing  fun  seems  to  have  re: 
energized  him.  In  earh 
1992  the  Fowlers  flew 
home  to  Mercer  Island  foi 
a  six-week  visit.  Mrs 
Fowler  enrolled  3 -year 
old  Nicole  in  gymnastic: 
classes  at  a  nearby  chil- 
dren's fitness  centei 
known  as  the  Little  Gym 
which  used  music,  gym- 
nastics, group  games  anc 
aerobic  exercises  to  teach 
children  confidence  anc 
self-discipline. 

A  lightbulb  lit  in  Fow< 
ler's  mind.  Here  was  ari 
idea  he  could  franchise  just  as  he  die 
Sylvan.  He  bought  75%  of  the  compa- 
ny from  founder  Robin  Wes  foj 
$300,000.  Now  Fowler  is  chairman 
of  Little  Gym  International.  Since 
1992  Little  Gym's  revenues  have  ris- 
en to  $3.1  million  from  $300,000. 
Today  there  are  76  Little  Gym  fran- 
chises around  the  country. 

Does  Berry  Fowler  have  any  advice 
for  other  young  business  people  who 
may  be  tempted  to  retire?  He  does: 
"You  might  want  to  just  lease  youil 
house  out."  ■ 
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April  is  National  SavingSM  Month,  which 
Merrill  Lynch  proudly  supports. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
PAYING  MORE  TAXES 
AND  SAVING  ON  THEM 

Paying  taxes  gets  more  painful  every  year,  but  you 
can  save  now  on  your  1994  taxes.  In  fact,  whether 
you're  an  individual  investor  or  the  owner  of  a  small 
business,  your  timing  couldn't  be  better. 

Your  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consultant  has 
the  best  training  and  resources  in  the  business. 
He  or  she  will  introduce  you  to  our  Financial 
Foundation®  service,  a  financial  plan  that  can 
help  you  maximize  your  family's  savings  for 
today,  tomorrow  and  beyond. 

Call  now  and  we'll  send  you  our  free  tax  guide, 
"94  Tax  Saving  Ideas  for  Investors,"  which  spells  out 


just  about  every  way  for  you  and  your  business  to 
save  on  taxes  -  from  municipal  bonds  to  variable 
annuities,  IRA's,  401(k)'s  and  other  business 
retirement  plans.  And  there's  also  information  on 
mortgages  and  more.  You'll  want  to  keep  it  for  easy 
reference  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  many  changes  in  the  new  tax  laws. 
Find  out  how  you  can  start  gaining  control  of  your 
tax  situation  by  making  one  simple  phone  call. 

The  difference  between  paying  more  taxes 
and  saving  on  them. 

The  difference  is  Merrill  Lynch. 
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Last  laugh? 

Fx  bii.i  ionairk  Kdvvard 
DeBartolo  Sr.  and  fellow 
Forbes  Hour  Hundred 
dropout  Melvin  Simon  do 
not  like  each  other.  Espe- 
cially after  the  punches  they 
threw  last  year.  Longtime 
rivals,  the  two  shopping 
mall  developers  each 
tried  to  take  their  holdings 
public  in  December.  Free 
to  choose  between  similar 
real  estate  portfolios,  in- 
stitutional investors  easily 
bid  the  prices  down  to 
their  liking.  "It  got  down 
to  a  game  of  chicken," 
says  Howard  Seeman,  pres- 
ident of  Pharus  Realty 
Investments. 

DeBartolo  sw  erved 
first,  withdrawing  his  offer- 
ing the  day  the  Simon 
Property  Group  went  pub- 
lic at  S22.25  per  share— 
$2.75  below  Simon's  initial 
asking  price. 

DeBartolo  may  laugh 
last.  As  Simon's  shares  have 
moved  to  27%,  DeBar- 
tolo has  decided  to  take  a 


Spike  strikes  again 

Malcolm  Xgot  a  luke- 
warm reception  at  the  box 
office  two  years  ago.  But 


Edward  DeBartolo  Sr. 
Patience  rewarded? 


second  shot  at  the  public 
market.  Now  he's  asking 
$575  million  for  48%  of 
62  properties.  That  values 
the  deal  at  over  $150  mil- 
lion more  than  it  was  worth 
in  December.  If  the  new 
offering  flies,  the  proceeds 
will  rescue  the  DeBarto- 
los  from  apparent  insolven- 
cy and  may  put  them  back 
on  the  Four  Hundred. 

-Michael  Noer 


Spike  Lee,  the  movie's  pro- 
motion-obsessed direc- 
tor, made  a  small  fortune 
turning  the  film's  ubiqui- 
tous X  logo  into  a  hip  fash- 
ion statement.  His  mar- 
keting firm,  40  Acres  and 
a  Mule  Merchandising, 
sold  nearly  $2  million 
in  X  baseball  caps  alone 


Fashion 
arbiter 
Spike  Lee 
No  legal 
hassles 
this  time. 


The  other 
Huizenga 

Older  cousin  Wayne 
may  get  his  picture  on  mag- 
azine covers,  but  Peter 
Huizenga  hasn't  done  bad- 
ly, either.  The  son  of  a 
garbage  hauler,  Peter,  55, 
built  a  $300  million  for- 
tune investing  in  such  fam- 
ily enterprises  as  garbage 
giant  wmx  Technologies 
and  video  rental  power- 
house Blockbluster 
Entertainment. 
A  lawyer  by  training, 


Peter  is  now  branching  oj 
into  health  care.  Two 
years  ago  he  invested  $3 
million  in  Evergreen 
Healthcare,  a  $125  millio 
Carmel,  Lnd.  nursing  care 
company  that  operates  57 
facilities.  Huizenga  re- 
cently convinced  Ever- 
green to  merge  with  pub 
licly  traded  National  Hen 
tage.  Today  he's  got  15% 
of  the  N'VSE-listed  stock, 
worth  $19  million.  "Ev- 
ergreen is  in  a  growth  in- 
dustry," he  says.  "The 
country's  getting  older." 
-Michael  Schuma 


(Forbes,  Oct.  12,  1992). 

Now  Lee  has  a  new 
movie  coming  out:  Crook- 
lyn  is  a  comedy  set  in 
Brooklyn  during  the 
1970s — a  decade  whose 
clothing,  music  and  televi- 
sion have  become  trendy 
again.  Already  Lee's  mer- 
chandisers are  busily 
hawking  T  shirts  and  jerseys 
emblazoned  with  the 
Crook  lyn  logo.  And  once 
again  Lee  is  giving  away 
baseball  caps  to  high-pro- 
file athletes  like  White 


Peter  Huizenga 
Opportunities  in  old  age. 


Sox  hopeful  Michael  Jor- 
dan and  musicians  like 
t  apper  Heavy  D. 

One  thing  should  be 
different  this  time.  Two 
years  ago  Lee  got  into  a 
major  legal  hassle  with  Mai 
colm  X's  estate  over  mer- 
chandise royalties.  That 
dispute  was  settled  in  No- 
vember 1992.  Says  Lee's 
retailing  head,  Courtney 
Counts:  "Nobody  has  the 
rights  to  the  Seventies." 
Who  knew  to  ask? 

-R.  Lee  Sullivan 
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You're  just  aching  for  big  entertainment,  so  stretch  out  those  weary  legs.  Our  new 
leaterView™  projection  TVs  deliver  maximum  stimulation  for  eyes  and  ears.  With  plenty  of 
tra  room  to  put  your  feet  up.  Because  we've  engineered  the  cabinet  profile  down  to  about  the 
me  depth  as  a  standard  27-inch  TV  set.  But  we  haven't  sacrificed  performance  one  inch.  With 
ecs  like:  800  lines  of  horizontal  resolution,  4-channel  Digital  Sound  Processing,  dual-tuner  PIP. 
nd  you've  got  five  incredible  48"  models — and  two  55"  beauties — to  choose  from  Take  a  stroll 
)wn  to  your  Toshiba  dealer  today,  and  stretch  out  in  front  of  a  narrow-body  TheaterView™ 
ojection  TV.  They'll  give  you  lots  of  extra  room  for  your  legs  While  they  take  your  breath  away 

In  louch  with  tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

Toshiba  America  Consumer  Products,  lr>C  8?  Toiowa  Road  Wayne,  NJ  07470 


Don't  let  the  boyish  grin  fool  you-  Beneath  is  arguably  tH 
sharpest  business  mind  east  or  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  self-mac 
billionaire  at  44.  But  money's  not  the  story.  It's  about  buildir 
Creating  the  nation's  largest  cellular  network  service  through 
series  of  daring  strategic  moves.  Piece  by  piece.  It's  about  playiri 
David  before  all  the  Goliaths.  Grace  under  pressure.  Betting  tH 


far|i^And  smiling  through  it  all.  Craig  McCaw  received  h 
^Lirst  Forbes  subscription  as  a  graduation  present  in  191 

■  V.  ..  Forbes 

%  CAPITALIST  TOOL* 


■  lib  I  UHULti r  unillin  ITfflLL  UinLLI  iltWILIf 

BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY        ~~  ~~  ■ 


rhe  stock  market  is  looking  rather 
eaked.  What  to  do?  Goldman,  Sachs 
parket  strategist  Abby  J.  Cohen  is 

icking  to  stocks  with  earnings 
^omentum.  She  likes  the  software 
nd  semiconductor  industries.  For 
lvestors  who  want  to  own  some 
tility  stocks,  Cohen  recommends 
Commonwealth  Edison  and  Pinnacle 
'Vest,  both  with  good  prospects  for 
ividend  increases. 

Bonds  have  been  hurt  by  inflation 
:ars  brought  on  by  firming  com- 
lodity  prices  (see  next  page).  You 
ould  shrug  off  the  commodity  price 
,ains  as  less  significant,  since  the 
lation's  M2  money  supply  (currency, 
hecking  accounts  and  savings 
ccounts,  among  other  things)  is 
Sowing  slowly.  Or,  instead  of  fight- 
ig  the  commodity  bulls,  you  could 
Din  them  by  hedging  your  bond 
ortfolio  with  some  commodity  pro- 
lucers'  stocks.  Which  ones?  The  story 
>n  page  146  offers  some  suggestions. 


Special  focus 


Auto  stocks  have  already  had  a  big  move. 
But  if  you  want  to  play  the  rebound  in 
Detroit,  consider  buying  parts  manufac- 
turers. According  to  consensus  forecasts 
from  the  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate 
System,  the  eight  parts  suppliers  below 
are  expected  to  show  earnings  gains  of  at 
least  15%  in  1994. 


The  overall  market 


The  right  parts 


Company 

Price 

%  change 
'94  vs  '93 
EPS 

Arvin  Industries 

321/4 

20% 

Dana 

573/4 

35 

Eaton 

587/8 

42 

Hayes  Wheels  Intl 

32/8 

22 

Modine  Mfg 

28 1/2 

15 

Schwitzer 

86/8 

233 

AO  Smith 

36% 

23 

Walbro 

30 

45 

3000 
2600 

2200 
1800 

1400 
1000 


The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  3/17/94 


Market  value:  $5,196.9  billion 
P/E:  24.1 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.2 
Price/book:  2.8 
Yield:  2.3% 


12-month  closeup 


■  Barra  index 
9200-day  moving  average 


'85     '86  '87 


Price     Total  return 

0.1%  0.3% 
0.9  1.4 


'89     '90     '91     '92     '93  '94 


2400 
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Closeup  on  the  market 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago       5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

1.9  % 

6.3  % 

-2.2% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

1.4 

J 

2.1 

-1.9 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

2.1 

i 

11.1 

-2.0 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

11.5 

-2.8 

S&P  500 

1.7 

I 

4.2 

-2.3 

NYSE 

HHHBH9H 

4.8 

-2.5 

Nasdaq 

2.5 

16.9 

0.0 

Amex 

HHB9NS 

I 

11.8 

-3.5 

EAFE 

•  2.1 

29.1 

-1.4 

CRB  futures  index'1 

0.9 

7.8 

-10.0 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

1.4 

I 

15.6 

-9.5 

Yen  (per  $US) 

1.8 

-8.5 

-34.0 

Oil  5(W  Texas  Intermediate) 

HflHH 

_l 

-27.1 

-64.0 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 


2-week 

1994 

2-week 

1994 

Best 

Price 

change 

EPS8 

Worst 

Price 

change 

EPS6 

Grumman 

64i/4 

75% 

$3.71 

IIS  Intelligent  Info 

9l/4 

-48% 

$1.68 

California  Micro  Devices 

215/a 

53 

0.58 

Pacific  Physician  Svcs 

163/4 

-42 

0.68 

Kemper 

6OV4 

52 

3.54 

Regeneron  Pharms 

8i/8 

-37 

-2.63 

LoJack 

10  l/2 

49 

NA 

CellStar 

12/2 

-34 

NA 

Aldus 

34 1/4 

48 

1.19 

CrossComm 

141/s 

-34 

1.05 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors7 


Best 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/93 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/93 

Gas  utilities 

5.9% 

4.3% 

Forest  products 

-5.6% 

3.7% 

Other  financial  services 

5.5 

0.8 

Trucking 

-3.6 

15.1 

Electric  utilities 

5.3 

-4.1 

Motor  vehicles 

-3.1 

4.3 

Oil  refining,  distribution 

5.1  • 

15.5 

Beverages 

-3.1 

-6.9 

Misc  mining,  metals 

5.1 

,  5.2 

Cosmetics 

-2.1 

-5.9 

Source-  Value  Line,  via  OneSource  Information  Services. 


Jote:  Data  for  period  ending  3/17/94.  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on 
J.S.  markets.  ADRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average 
tarnings  growth. 2 Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios. 3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted 
ndex  of  more  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective.  4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder 
:inancial  Information.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System.  7  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  ami  growth 
haracteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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CRB  spot  indexes 


CRB  futures  indexes 
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Commodities  have  been  good  investments  so  far  this 
year  (see  itory,  />.  146),  bin  arc-  they  getting  overpriced? 
Not  according  to  a  report  by  Goldman,  Sachs,  which 
points  out  tli.it  lots  oi  raw  materials  can  still  be  pur 
chased  for  market  prices  thai  are  below  production 
costs.  It  takes  .in  estimated  $1,200  to  mine  and  smelt 
,i  metric  ton  of  zinc,  for  example,  Inn  thai  quantity  of 
metal  is  currently  selling  on  the  markei  for  about 
$960    a  20%  discount. 

VVhe.it  and  cotton  arc  .ilso  selling  below  their  produc 
dpn  costs,  but  not  all  commodities  are  such  bargains.  The 
analysts  at  Goldman,  Sachs  calculate  that  copper,  silver, 
coffee  and  natural  gas  arc  selling  for  well  above  their  cost 

ol  production. 


I  tigher  commodity  prices  are  good  for  investors  Ion 
on  futures  contracts  but  are  bat!  lor  consumers  becaus 
the)  often  signal  an  increase  in  inflation.  Stuart  Hofj 
man,  pnc  Hank  Corp.'s  chief  economist,  says  thai  th 
recent  gains  in  spot  and  futures  commodity  prices  wi 
not  necessarily  result  in  higher  inflation.  Hoffman  think 
that  rising  productivity  throughout  the  U.S.  economy*1 
in  combination  with  reasonable  wage  increases — wi| 
help  keep  inflation  under  control  tor  the  rest  of  this  yea 
Hoffman  is  estimating  that  consumer  prices  will  ris 
2.5%  to  3%  in  1994.  The  consensus  forecast  of  38  ecofl 
omists  polled  earlier  this  year  by  Knight  Bidder  Final] 
cial  is  for  a  2.<S%  increase  in  the  overall  consumer  prid 
index  in  1994. 


Commodity  spotlight 

1 

Cash  and  futures  prices 

Cotton  (dollais  pel  pound) 


0.HI 


0.73 


/ 

0.65  / 


0.S7 


!/<>;' 


1  I'M 


Spot  indexes 

Futures  indexes 

Index 

Value 

3-mo  change 

Index 

Value 

3-mo  change 

All  commodities 

254.82 

4% 

CRB  index 

229.87 

2% 

Raw  industrials 

279.38 

6 

Precious  metals 

274.06 

4 

Metals 

245.97 

6 

Industrials 

261.35 

6 

Textiles 

241.17 

9 

Grains 

199.75 

-3 

Foodstuffs 

222.93 

0 

Livestock  &  meat 

216.64 

2 

Spot  commodity  prices 

Futures  prices 

Index 

Price 

3-mo  change 

Index 

Price 

3-mo  change 

Steel  scrap  (short  ton)  $139.50 

0% 

April  platinum  (troy  oz)  $403.40 

3% 

Copper  scrap  (pound) 

0.78 

23 

May  crude  oil  (barrel) 

15.00 

-4 

Print  cloth  (sq  yard) 

0.75 

0 

May  copper  (pound) 

0.93 

17 

Corn  (bushel) 

2.29 

-24 

May  cotton  (pound) 

0.77 

17 

Soybean  oi!  (pound) 

0.30 

4 

May  Chi  wheat  (bushel) 

3.42 

-2 

With  world  demand  up,  cotton  is 
selling  near  its  12  month  high.  Bui 

even  at  us  receni  price,  above  70 

cents  a  pound,  cotton  is  going  tor 
less  than  its  production  cost,  accord 
ing  to  Goldman,  Sachs.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  U.S.  exports  >f  cotton  will 
climb  25%  this  year,  to  6.5  million 
bales. 

Note:  All  ptn  cs  i        1    <).).  'Composed  ol  13  commodities.  -'Composed  of  the  13  raw  industrial  commodities  plus  10  foodstuffs.  'Gold,  platinum  and  silver.  'Composed  of  21 

commodities.  "May  1994  contract  "Base  tor  spot  and  futures  indexes  (1967=100).  Source:  Knight  Ridder  Financial  Publishing. 
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Fidelity  Helps  You 
Make  The  April  15 
IRA  Deadline 


You  only  have  until  April  1 5  to  make  your  1993  IRA 
contribution.  And  Fidelity  is  here  to  make  it  easy  with 
a  full  range  of  choices  from  mutual  funds  to  individual 
stocks  and  bonds.  Plus,  our  No-Load,  No-Fee  IRA 
is  our  best  retirement  offer  ever. 

The  Fidelity  No-Load, 
No-Fee  IRA 

We've  waived  the  sales  charges  on  more 
than  a  dozen  stock  funds,1  so  you  can 
invest  your  IRA 
no-load  in  more 
Fidelity  funds 
than  ever  before. 

And  you  can 
pay  no  IRA  lee.  If 
you  have  a  bal- 
ance of  $5,000 
or  more  in  a 
mutual  fund 
account  held  in 
your  Fidelity  IRA, 
we'll  waive  the  annual  IRA  maintenance 
fee.2  If  you  trade  at  least  twice  in  your 
Fidelity  Brokerage  IRA,  we'll  waive  all 
annual  retirement  fees.3 


Fidelity 


Last  Minute  lips  For 
IRA  Investors 

Make  your  1993  cont ribut ion 
before  the  April  1 5th  deadline. 
Get  an  early  start  with  a  1994 
lRi\  contribution. 
✓  Self-Employ  vd?  Make  your 
SIT -IRA  contribution. 4 

Transfer  Your  Retirement 
Savings  to  Fidelity 

Whether  you  are  transferring  your  IRA  or 
rolling  over  an  eligible  rollover  distribu- 
tion from  an  employer's  plan  to  a  Fidelity 
Rollover  IRA,  Fidelity  will  help  make  it 
easy  for  you. 

Visit  your  local  Fidelity  Investor 
Center  to  speak  with  a  Fidelity  repre- 
sentative face-to-face  for  personal  IRA 
assistance  and  to  make  your  IRA  trans- 
actions quickly  and  easily.  Or  call  us 
anytime,  24  hours  a  day. 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  (.enter 
or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-3925 


Investments 


2r 

Tor  more  complete  information  Including  charges  and  expenses  call  lor  a  lice  prospectus.  Read  ii  carefully  before  you  Invesl  or  send  money.  'This  oiler  applies  to  certain  Fidelity 
retirement  plans  marketed  and  distributed  directly  by  Fidelity.  Fidelity  Magellan"1  Fund,  Fidelity  New  Millennium™  Fund  and  Fidelity  Selecl  Portfolios55  are  excluded,  'l  or  Fidelity 
mutual  hind  IKAs,  llie  $1(1  annual  IUA  maintenance  lee  will  he  waived  lor  mutual  hind  IHA  accounts  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  fee  billing.  For  Fidelity  Self-directed  IRAS, 
the  fee  is  $20  and  will  he  waived  N  am  Fidelity  mutual  hmd  position  is  at  least  $5,000  al  the  time  ol  the  lee  billing,  or  If  any  No  Transaction  Fund  position  available  withoul  trans 
action  lees  through  FundsNetwork™  Is  al  least  $5,000  al  the  time  of  the  hilling.  Call  for  details,  'For  1994  fees,  the  waiver  is  based  on  trades  from  1 1/1/93  through  10/31/9 1.  and 

applies  to  air.  two  trades  made  in  Fidelity  retirement  accounts  held  in  your  name.  Trades  in  mutual  hinds  and  limited  partnerships  are  excluded.  You  mUSl  have  a  Fidelity  prototype 
plan  with  an  FDIC  insured  custodian/trustee  to  qualify.  'Contrihiilions  for  IW3  to  yourSEP-IRA  can  be  made  until  April  IS,  1994  or  your  tax  filing  deadline.  Fidelity  Distributors 
Corporation,  fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Mcnihcr  NYSE,  Silt:. 


If  you  are  worried  about  inflation,  balance  out 
your  portfolio  with  a  hard-asset  investment. 

Commodities 
with  a  yield 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 

Bonds  look  shaky,  and 
the  stock  market  is 
churning  at  best.  Mean- 
while, hard  assets  like 
grains,  metals  and  wood 
arc  hot.  The  Commod- 
ity Research  Bureau's  in- 
dex of  2 1  commodities  is 
up  16%  from  its  1993 
low. 

There's  a  connection. 
Rising  commodity 
prices  are  a  symptom  of  future  infla- 
tion, and  inflation  is  very  bad  for 
financial  assets.  Bonds  and  most 
stocks  do  poorly  when  inflation 
surges — for  example,  after  the  1973 
oil  embargo.  So  if  you  are  worried 
about  inflation,  it  makes  sense  to 
hedge  your  stock  and  bond  portfolio 
with  commodities. 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  open  a 
futures  trading  account  and  go  long. 
An  investor  who  bought  May  1994 


lumber  futures  at  the  beginning  of 
February  at  $384  per  1,000  board 
feet — and  closed  out  the  position  at 
the  end  of  the  month — gained  15%, 
with  the  contract  at  $440. 

But  futures  trading  has  two  draw- 
backs. One  is  that  you  can't  sit  on  a 
position  for  ten  years  and  go  for  a 
long-term  capital  gain.  Futures  prof- 
its are  taxable  year  by  year,  even  on 
positions  you  haven't  sold. 

The  other  problem  is  that  you  have 


Beats  having  10,000  pork  bellies  (lumped  on  your  lawn 


Company 

Assets 

Recent 

Price/earnings 

Price/ 

Dividend  Market 

price 

latest 

1994 

book 

yield 

value 

12  mos 

est 

($mil) 

Ashland  Coal 

Appalachian  coal  mines 

IVk 

in 

10.7 

1.3 

1.5% 

$375 

Consolidated  Natl  Gas 

natural  gas  wells;  reserves 

42% 

19.4 

17.1 

1.8 

4.6 

3,937 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

copper  &  molybdenum  mines 

301/2 

14.3 

26.1 

1.4 

2.6 

1,442 

Equitable  Resources 

natural  gas  reserves 

36 

14.9 

14.0 

1.7 

3.2 

1,240 

Penn  Virginia 

coal  mines;  gas  properties 

33 

31.1 

13.6 

1.6 

5.8 

141 

Phelps  Dodge 

strip  copper  mines 

56% 

21.2 

21.5 

2.0 

2.9 

3,965 

Pope  &  Talbot 

timberlanrj  contracts 

28% 

15.8 

11.1 

1.9 

2.6 

336 

Potash/Saskatchewan 

Canadian  potassium  mines 

26% 

16.9 

NA 

1.1 

2.7 

1,043 

Vulcan  Materials 

cement  &  stone  quarries 

50% 

21.1 

18.0 

2.7 

2.6 

1,840 

Weyerhaeuser 

timberlands 

46 

17.8 

15.2 

2.4 

2.6 

9,431 

NA:  Not  available. 

Sources:  Market  Guide  database;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  via  OneSource  Information  Services. 
Stocks  of  commodity  producers  offer  a  low-risk  alternative  to  buying  commodity 
futures.  These  ten  offer  respectable  earnings  prospects  and  dividends. 


to  take  some  rather  hefty  position: 
The  lumber  contract,  for  example, 
for  160,000  board  feet,  or  S64,00> 
worth  of  wood.  Throw  in  a  divcrsifiel 
mix  of  other  commodities — say,  oi 
silver,  gold,  livestock,  currencies  an 
grains — and  you  wind  up  with  some 
thing  like  $500,000  in  commoditie 
This  might  be  appropriate  for  hedd 
ing  a  $5  million  portfolio  of  bond 
and  stock.  It  would  be  overkill  for 
$500,000  portfolio. 

A  simpler  way  of  hedging  again*- 
inflation  is  by  investing  in  the  fe\ 
stocks  that  do  w  ell  w  he 
inflation  surges — name 
£  ly,  stocks  of  firms  tha 
produce  or  own  natur; 
resources.  Such  stock 
have  the  advantages  c 
perpetual  life  (with  capi 
tal  gains  deferrable  in 
definitely)  and,  in  mos 
cases,  dividend  income 
And  vour  positions  ca 
be  a  lot  less  lev  eraged. 
Pope  &  Talbot  is  sue 
a  stock.  Susan  Cordes,  comanager  o 
the  Colonial  Natural  Resource 
Fund,  points  out  that  Pope  &  Talbot 
owns  contracts,  stretching  into  th 
2 1  st  century,  to  guarantee  a  supply  o 
logs  at  below-market  rates. 

Every  $10  per  1,000- board -too 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  adds  2( 
to  25  cents  a  share  to  Pope  &  Talbot' 
aftertax  net  income.  The  table  list) 
commodity  stocks  that  look  cheap  iij 
relation  to  earnings  and  other  valua 
tions.  All  meet  at  least  three  of  tty 
following  criteria:  price/earning, 
multiples  below  24;  estimated  199^ 
P/Es  no  higher  than  22;  price-to-boo 
ratios  below  2;  and  dividend  yield: 
above  2.5%.  In  short,  these  are  rea 
sonably  priced  stocks  that  give  you  ai 
inflation  kicker  almost  free. 

Prefer  mutual  funds?  There  are  a| 
least  three  open-end  mutual  fundi 
with  diversified  resource-stock  port 
folios.  Besides  Colonial,  Dean  Wittel 
and  T.  Rowe  Price  offer  them. 

Will  the  commodity  rally  continue! 
Merrill  Lynch  futures  strategist  Wil- 
liam O'Neill  sees  these  markets  grad- 
ually advancing  during  the  last  half  o 
1994  and,  longer  run,  expects  contin 
ued  gains.  "Commodity  prices  were 
depressed  for  so  long,"  he  says,  "thai 
it's  likely  we'll  see  a  sustained  perioc 
of  gradually  rising  prices." 
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OWN  YOUR 
THE 


OWN  RANCH  IN 
ROCKIES 


v 


I  ?es  Wagon  Creek  Ranch  is  offering  minimum  40  acre  ranches  starting  at  as  little  as  $25,000. 
provide  full  financing  and  buyer  protection.  If  you've  ever  dreamed  of  owning  your  own  piece  of 
Rockies,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  This  property  can  provide  you  with  a  perfect  base  for  vacations, 

>s-country  skiing,  hunting,  camping  and  a  host  of  other  outdoor  sports  and  family  fun.  For  more 

>rmation  without  obligation, 

Call  1-800-FORBES-5.  Outside  the  U.S.  (719)  379-3263. 
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Do  you  prefer  value  stocks  or  growth  stocks? 
Loomis  Sayles  Small  Cap  Fund  has  both  kinds. 

Tag  team 


Barbara  Friedman  buys  such  hot 
technology  stocks  as  hvcrks  Enter- 
tainment, along  with  health  care  out- 
tits  like  Genesis  1  lealth  Ventures.  Her 
stocks  sell  for  a  racy  22  times  project- 
ed 1994  profits. 

Value  stock  votary  Jeffrey  Petherick 
will  have  none  of  such  richly  priced 
shares.  He  buys  yaw  net  s  like  Crown 
(  rafts,  w  hich  makes  comforters  and 
pillowcases,  and  Durakon  Industries, 
a  producer  of  plastic  liners  for  truck 
beds.  "Lots  of  people  are  cruising  the 
information  superhighway,"  Pethe- 
rick says,  "but  I'd  rather  walk  up  and 
down  the  median  looking  for  hub- 
caps." His  stocks  sell  for  an  average  of 
just  12  times  estimated  earnings 
for  1994. 

While  it  might  seem  these  two 
could  barely  agree  on  whether  the 
earth  is  round  and  though  they  do  not 
even  share  the  same  headquarters, 
they  are  comanagers.  Their  fund  is  the 
market-beating  $77  million  Loomis 
Sayles  Small  Cap. 

Friedman,  47,  a  courtly  native  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  works  in  the  Boston 
headquarters  of  Loomis,  Sayles  & 
Co.,  a  unit  of  the  New  England  In- 
vestment Cos.  that  manages  $6.6  bil- 
lion in  stocks.  Petherick,  31,  raised  in 
the  suburbs  of  Detroit,  is  based  in 
Loomis'  Motown  outpost. 

Friedman,  who  spent  13  years  at 
Han  ai  d  Management  Co.  before 
joining  Loomis  in  1990,  doesn't 
think  her  growthies  are  really  high 
priced.  "Assuming  the  earnings  come 
through,  die  stock  prices  will  follow. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time,  growth 
stocks  should  do  better  than  value." 
She  looks  for  companies  that  she  feels 
can  sustain  20%  to  35%  annual  earn- 
ings growth  over  the  next  few  years. 

Petherick,  who  used  to  manage  in- 
house  money  for  Masco  Corp.,  the 
Michigan-based  building  materials 
company,  begs  to  differ.  "Being  from 
the  Midwest,"  he  says,  "I  find  it  hard 
to  think  that  companies  can  keep 


growing  fast  without  ever  missing  a 
beat."  Instead  of  pursuing  the  fastest 
growers,  he  looks  for  stocks  selling  for 
at  least  a  25%  discount  to  the  market's 
price/earnings  ratio.  That  steers  him 
toward  P/Es  just  over  half  the  level  of 
Friedman's. 

Far  from  inducing  schizophrenia, 
Friedman's  and  Petherick's  dueling 
styles  have  so  far  produced  one  very 


well  adjusted  fund.  Loomis  Sayld 
Small  Cap  has,  since  inception  in  Ma 
1991,  earned  a  compound  annua 
24.8%,  beating  the  Russell  2000  sma 
stock  index  by  7.3  points  a  year. 

The  contrasting  styles  work  well  i 
a  market  that  frequently  shifts  its  favd 
from  growth  to  value.  In  a  slow  econ 
omy,  big  growth  stocks,  with  the! 
high  earnings  expectations,  beat  bi 
value  stocks  from  1989  to  1991  by 
wide  margin.  But  as  the  econom 
perks  up,  value  stocks  should  bounc 
proportionately  higher  off  their  lowe 
earnings  base.  So  in  1992  and  199 
value  zoomed  back  into  vogue. 

Thus  Friedman  outperforms 
Petherick  in  the  second  and  thin 
quarters  of  1993,  but  Petherick  ha 
since  pushed  past  Friedman,  at  leas 


Loomis  Sayles 
Small  Cap  Fund's 
growth  manager 
Barbara  Friedman 
and  value  manager 
Jeffrey  Petherick 
When  one  zigs, 
the  other  zags. 
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jbr  a  while. 

Each  manager  picks  about  50 
fecks,  each  handling  rouujilv  lulr'the 
pnd's  assets,  [f  either  side  grew  be- 
'ond  60%  of  the  total,  it  would  be 
rimmed  to  bring  growth  and  value 
xick  into  balance,  [ntriguingly,  nei- 
her  portion  has  ever  exceeded  53%  of 
he  portfolio,  even  though  both  share 
squally  in  new  dollars  coming  in. 

Some  stocks  even  bounce  from  one 
ide  to  the  other.  Petherick  bought 
Valbro,  an  auto  parts  maker,  in  1991 
( 'it  around  11,  just  before  auto  related 
' Itocks  took  off.  In  January  1992, 
\  hen  the  stock  hit  19V2,  he  sold.  Nine 
nonths     later,     expecting  more 
growth,    Friedman    bought    it  at 
around  24.  She  sold  in  early  1993  at 
i0  as  the  European  recession  slow  ed 
Valbro  down.  Then,  last  October, 
?etherick  bought  it  again  at  around 
16.  Recent  price:  30. 
Some  Friedman  favorites:  Monaco 
loach  Corp.  of  Junction  City,  Ore. 
1993  revenues,  $78  million)  makes 
avish  motor  homes  costing  up  to 
5330,000.  Friedman  thinks  the  com- 
)any,  selling  for  around  13  times 
wojected  earnings,  should  grow  at 
10%  annually  for  the  next  few  years, 
barman     International  Industries 
wilds  souped-up  stereos  for  automo- 
biles and  for  industrial  customers  like 
ipcot  ("enter  and  the  Super  Bowl 
1993  revenues,  $665  million).  It 
ells  for  15  times  estimated  1994 
:arnings;    Friedman    forecasts  20% 
sarnings  growth. 

Petherick's  picks  include  Chateau 
Properties,  a  real  estate  investment 
rust  that  owns  and  leases  space  in  33 
nobile  home  parks  in  Florida  and  in 
ts  home  state  of  Michigan.  The  stock 
fields  6%,  and  Petherick  expects 
unds  from  operations  to  rise  13%  in 
1994.  Crossmann  Communities,  a 
lome  developer  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
,vith  $92  million  in  1993  revenues, 
ells  at  just  nine  times  Petherick's 
'Stimate  of  1994  earnings.  (Fried 
nan  likes  it,  too,  expecting  25% 
;arnings  growth.) 
The  fund  charges  1 .35%  in  annual 
xpenses — a  bit  on  the  high  side.  The 
median  market  value  of  its  stocks  is  a 
ivee  $165  million,  just  a  third  the  size 
:>f  the  average  small-cap  fund's  hold- 
ngs.  Turnover  was  106%  in  1993, 
somewhat  higher  than  the  typical 
small-cap  fund.  -J.Z.  Hi 
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reason  to  consider  tlieW.irlmrg' 
Pincus  Growth  &  Income  I  mul 

"We  take  an  opportunistic 
approach  to  pursuing  liigli 
return  potential.  This  no-load 
fund  ranked  #1  out  of  268 
growth  and  income  funds  for 
total  return  for  the  year  ending 
12/31/93,  #20  out  of  176  ford* 
five-year  period  and  #20  out  of  167  since  inception 
(10/6/88),  according  to  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc. 
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5  Year 

16.12% 
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Since  Inception 

15.43% 

(10/6/88-12^1/93) 

For  more  complete  information,  including  management  Ices  and 
expenses,  call  lor  a  prospecms.  Read  it  carefully  belore  investing. 

Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  fiiture  results.  Investment  return 
and  snare  price  will  lluctuate  and  redemption  value  may  lie  more  or 
less  than  original  cost.  Prior  to  Warburg  Pincus  management  of  this 
hind  (1/IAJ2),  expense  waivers  may  have  increased  investment  per- 
lormance.  This  lund  is  no-load;  however,  rankings  shown  do  not 
include  the  impact  ol  sales  charges  on  certain  other  kinds  which 
would  have  reduced  their  total  return.  ©  1 99-4  Counsellors  Securities 
Inc.,  distributor.  Shares  can  be  purchased  without  transaction  lees 
directly  from  the  lund. 
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It  s  a  simple  proposition,  really: 
We  only  succeed  w  hen  our  clients  suc- 
ceed. So  as  FGIC  begins  it^  second 
decade  as  a  leading  insurer  of  munici- 
pal bonds,  we  are  re-dedicating  our- 
selves to  our  clients  success.  And  we  ll 
be  putting  our      *  considerable 
resources  behind      that  commitment. 


When  you  need  an  answer,  you'll 
get  one.  Promptly.  If  the  answer  is 
yes,  it  will  be  followed  by  "thanks 
for  the  business.'  If  it  can't  be  yes, 
there  will  be  a  courteous  explanation 
and  a  request  to  please  call  us  again. 
Because  we  want  to  work  with  you.  < 

And  you  can  also  depend  on 
Aaa/AAA/AAA  bond  ratings,  FGlC's 
premiere  financial  strength  and  own- 
ership b\  financial  services  giant  GE 
Capital.  Together  they  give  investors 
complete  confidence  in  FGIC -insured 
bonds. 

What  does  all  tliis  mean  for  you?  It 
means  at  FGIC.  when  it  comes  to  serv- 
ing our  clients,  no  hurdle  is  too  high. 

Substantial  promise?  Certainly.  We 
hope  you'll  call  us  on  it,  at  212-312-3000. 


FGIC 

A  GE  Capital  Company 
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lesponding  to  readers,  this  columnist  resolves  to  be 
lore  regular  in  following  up  past  recommendations, 
lerewith  several  such  follow-ups. 

F  essing  up 


:nneth  L.  Fisher  is  a  Woodside,  Calif.-based 
oney  manager.  His  third  book  is 
JO  Minds  that  Made  the  Market. 


Leader  Edward  Davidson  from 
iicson  writes  nicely,  but  firmly,  and 
ivice,  that  I  do  too  little  to  review 
rior  picks  from  old  issues.  Guilty.  My 
rst  priority  has  been  and  will  remain 
)  show  you  what  to  do  right  here, 
ght  now.  Then,  too,  after  135  col- 
mns  spanning  ten  years,  with  more 
ian  five  stocks  per  column,  I  often 
oggle  at  just  where  to  start  stabbing 
I  the  past  in  terms  of  updates.  Still, 
)avidson  makes  a  good  point. 

In  my  Jan.  17,  1994  column  I  did 
:view  my  first-quarter  1993  picks, 
ut  readers  like  Oregon's  Robert 
aide  and  Virginia's  Albert  Hobbs 
'rote  asking  why  I  hadn't  fessed  up  to 
iphook,  one  of  my  worst  disasters 
ver,  which  was  in  last  year's  second 
uarter  and  bombed  from  12  to  2. 

Well,  the  answer  is  I  haven't  yet 
otten  to  reviewing  my  second-quar- 
;r  1993  picks.  But  since  at  least  two 
f  my  readers  were  burned  in  Tip- 
ook,  here  goes. 

■  I  am  very  sorry  I  ever  recommend- 
d  it.  It's  an  English  ADR  from  my 
;une  7, 1993  column.  It  was  Europe's 
ominant  container-leasing  firm  and 
*ot  clocked  by  the  economic  slump 
here,  which  hasn't  improved.  Its 
lebt  spiraled,  and  Tiphook  is  now 
learly  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — 
nd  selling  its  best  lines  to  Trans- 
merica  at  fire  sale  prices.  I  continual- 


ly underestimated  how  tough  the 
turnaround  would  be  and  how  slowly 
the  economy  would  rebound.  Call  a 
loss  a  loss.  This  is  the  right  time  of  year 
to  sell,  as  tax-loss  pressure  will  build 
on  this  one  toward  year-end. 

The  interest  in  Tiphook  surprised 
me  because  I  had  an  even  worse 
mistake  in  1991  (Sept.  30),  yet  it 
seems  like  nobody  ever  noticed  it. 
Gitano  was  in  the  same  place  on  the 
page  with  the  same  linage  that  Tip- 
hook got.  I  recommended  it  at  19 
and  it  was  just  taken  over  at  1 .  Ugh. 
Why  the  follow-up  interest  in  Tip- 
hook but  not  Gitano?  Beats  me. 

Understand  please,  I  cannot  in 
every  column  follow  up  on  all  my 
previous  recommendations.  But  if 
you  want  me  to  update  you  on  any  of 
them,  write  to  me  care  of  Forbes.  I 
will  read  it  and  at  least  reply  to  you, 
although  perhaps  briefly.  Depending 
on  other  reader  interest  and  demands 
on  the  column  space,  I  may  be  able  to 
do  the  update  when  you  want. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  just  write  to  tell 
me  I'm  dumb  as  dirt  and  twice  as 
testy,  that,  too,  is  okay  by  me.  Putting 
out  my  neck  as  often  as  I  do  and  as 
publicly,  I  expect  a  certain  amount  of 
punishment.  At  least  regular  readers 
know  that  far  more  of  my  picks  have 
worked  out  than  haven't.  With  that 
happy  thought  in  mind  and  putting 
aside  for  now  the  Tiphooks  and  Gi- 
tanos,  let  me  review  a  few  past  picks. 

Applied  Magnetics  (7)  was  in  my 
very  first  column  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a 
technology  leader  with  high  relative 
market  share  in  recording  heads  for 
computer  peripherals.  It  has  a  strong 
balance  sheet,  powerful  cash  flow  and 
good  longer-term  growth  pros- 
pects— but  the  last  year  was  tough,  as 
the  technology  cycle  shortened  and 
overcapacity  built.  The  stock  has  yo- 
yoed  regularly  since  1984  between 
about  5  and  15.  I  have  been  pretty 
good  on  recommending  it  when  it 


was  low  and  terrible  about  telling  you 
to  sell  when  it  was  high. 

It's  7  now,  so  buy.  As  it  exceeds  12, 
plan  on  figuring  your  own  exit.  It  sells 
at  book  value,  45%  of  annual  revenue 
and  about  1 1  times  what  I  think  it  can 
earn  in  1995. 

Ditto  for  Alaska  Air  Group  (16), 
first  recommended  in  my  sixth  col- 
umn (Dec.  3, 1984).  It  was  13  then.  It 
has  been  above  25  four  times  since 
and  also  below  15  four  times.  Debt 
has  grown  faster  than  equity  over  the 
decade — a  tough  one  for  the  entire 
airline  industry.  Yet  Alaska  is  one  of 
the  world's  best  airlines.  At  20%  of 
revenue  and  130%  of  a  much  depreci- 
ated book  value,  the  stock  will  bounce 
back  again.  Look  for  25  in  a  few  years, 
but  if  I  don't  get  to  saying  so  then, 
plan  your  own  exit  at  those  levels. 

Nash  Finch  (17,  o-t-c)  was  last  sug- 
gested on  Dec.  21,  1992  at  17.  It 
rapidly  rose  to  23;  I  didn't  write  to  sell 
and  it's  back  to  17  again — the  very 
same  low  it  hit  in  1987,  1990,  1991 
and  1992.  It's  a  great  wholesale  food 
distributor  growing  at  steady  but 
modest  rates  and  is  in  great  financial 
health.  At  a  P/E  of  12,  90%  of  book 
value,  7%  of  sales  and  a  4.25%  divi- 
dend yield,  expect  25  or  30  and  then 
sell.  Don't  wait  for  word  from  me. 
Something  else  may  demand  the  few 
words  I  get  each  month. 

Apr.  12,  1993  I  said  to  buy  Reli- 
ance Group  (6),  Saul  Steinberg's  in- 
surance firm,  at  7 — and  that  it  would 
hit  11  within  a  few  years.  I  didn't 
know  it  would  do  so  by  last  fall — and 
then  promptly  fall  apart.  If  you  never 
sold,  hold  on.  If  you  never  bought, 
buy  now.  Expect  it  will  hit  1 1  within 
a  few  years,  again. 

Finally,  two  to  sell  from  last  Aug. 
30's  column.  United  Dominion  (22) 
is  up  from  13  and  is  now  fully  valued. 
Ditto  for  Total  Petroleum  (18).  I  sug- 
gested it  at  8  and  said  to  expect  1  5 . 
Enough  already.  Hi 
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Most  top-performing  market  letters  are  bearish, 
but  the  market  has  been  proving  them  wrong. 
So  let's  pay  a  visit  to  the  bulls. 

Confrarianism 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 


Mark  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  Hulbert  Financial  Digest,  which  monitors 
the  performance  of  investment  advisory  letters. 
His  newest  book  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 
Newsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


Bullish  investment  letter  editors 
have  not  received  much  attention  in 
my  column  over  the  last  year.  That  is 
because  the  majority  of  letters  with 
the  best  long-term  records — which 
are  the  ones  I  take  particularly  serious- 
ly— have  been  cautious,  if  not  out- 
right bearish.  But  they  have  been 
wrong  recently.  So,  following  the 
contrarians'  prescription  to  examine 
minority  points  of  view,  let's  give 
the  bulls  a  hearing. 

The  biggest  surprise  to  emerge 
from  my  review  of  the  bullish  letters: 
Many  of  their  arguments  are  based  on 
fundamentals.  This  is  a  shock  because 
the  bearish  letters  as  well  as  most  of 
the  financial  press  take  it  as  gospel  that 
the  market  is  more  fundamentally 
overvalued  today  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  Given  this  conventional  wis- 
dom, therefore,  fundamental  analysis 
shouldn't  be  available  to  the  bulls  as 
any  basis  of  their  optimism.  But,  at 
least  in  this  respect,  conventional 
wisdom  is  wrong. 

Take,  for  example,  Stephen  Park- 
er's Mutual  Fund  Technical  Trader, 
which  was  the  top-performing  invest- 
ment letter  of  1993.  He  regards  the 
market  right  now  as  more  or  less  fairly 
valued  True,  on  the  basis  of  trailing 


earnings,  the  S&P  500's  current  P/E  of 
17  is  above  the  13.7  average  set  dur- 
ing the  1980-93  period.  But  corpo- 
rate earnings  are  projected  to  grow  by 
at  least  20%  in  1994,  and  this  will 
bring  the  S&P's  P/E  down  to  near  14. 

Parker  thus  concludes  that  there  is 
no  reason  on  fundamental  grounds  to 
expect  the  stock  market's  perfor- 
mance in  1994  to  be  significantly 
below  the  historical  norm.  Even  if  we 
have  a  hard  time  being  outright  bull- 
ish, Parker  argues,  we  still  don't  have 
any  particular  fundamental  reason 
based  on  earnings  to  expect  a  severe 
market  correction. 

What  about  the  danger  of  interest 
rate  hikes — as  evidenced  by  the  mar- 
ket's shedding  a  quick  100  points 
after  the  Fed  raised  rates  in  early 
February?  Walter  Frank,  chief  invest- 
ment officer  for  Donoghue's  Money- 
letter,  argues  that  because  earnings 
are  catching  up  with  the  market, 
"earnings  are  now  the  key  to  domes- 
tic stocks"  rather  than  interest  rates. 
"Falling  interest  rates  powered  the 
rall\r  last  year.  This  year  profits 
will  take  over." 

The  essence  of  the  bulls'  argument 
about  the  relationship  between  rates 
and  stocks:  As  long  as  interest  rate 
hikes  aren't  so  draconian  as  to  kill  the 
economic  recovery,  the  bull  market 
should  remain  intact.  And  with  infla- 
tion remaining  low,  these  bulls  see  no 
reason  the  Fed  would  raise  rates  more 
than  modestly.  Several  of  the  bullish 
investment  letter  editors  are  forecast- 
ing 1994  to  be  the  year  of  "3s":  3% 
GDP  growth,  3%  interest  rates  and 
3%  inflation. 

Another  bullish  argument  based  on 
fundamentals  focuses  on  relative  valu- 
ations between  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
markets.  As  John  Dessauer  of  Inves- 
tor's World  points  out,  the  U.S.  fin- 
ished dead  last  in  1993  among  the 
world's  26  major  stock  markets.  From 


this  point  of  view,  therefore,  U. 
stocks  actually  are  undervalued.  De 
sauer  believes  gloom-and-doomc 
should  worn'  more  about  other  ni 
tions'  stock  markets  than  about  tl 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

What  do  I  make  of  the  bullish  cast 
I'm  struck  by  how  modest  the  bull 
projections  are.  The  most  optimist 
forecasts  are  for  the  domestic  stoo 
market  in  1994  to  rise  at  more  or  le 
its  average  historical  rate  of  9%  t 
10%.  And  few  of  this  year's  bulls  ai 
venturing  a  bullish  forecast  for  nei 
year  as  well. 

To  be  sure,  a  9%  or  10%  return  isn 
anything  to  sneeze  at,  especially  wit 
CD  rates  of  around  3%.  But  remembe 
This  9%  to  10%  is  at  the  most  optimi: 
tic  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  othci 
extreme  of  that  spectrum  is  calling  fcl 
a  severe,  multiyear  bear  market.  Irl 
vestors  at  this  late  date  who  are  mo\l 
ing  out  of  CDs  into  stocks  need  to  keel 
in  mind  that  they  are  betting  on  thf 
most  positive  scenario.  Rarely  in  th 
past  has  it  paid  to  do  so. 

Yes,  it  bothers  me  that  the  bearis 
case  is  so  popular  these  days  anion 
investment  letters.  But  at  times  sue. 
as  these,  it's  crucial  to  recall  the  pei 
spective  taken  by  Humphrey  Neill— 
widely  regarded  as  the  father  of  con 
trarian  analysis.  He  argued  that  a  del 
velopment  was  no  less  likely  to  com 
to  pass  just  because  it  was  widely  held 
(In  fact,  it's  a  perversion  of  genuin 
contrarian  analysis  to  think  odierwise 
see  my  Jan.  4,  1993  column.  ) 

Neill's  argument  is  another  way  d 
saving  that  the  majority  isn't  alway 
wrong.  It  wasn't  wrong  in  1985  am 
in  1986,  when  I  witnessed  extreme 
of  bullish  sentiment  and  the  marke 
performed  handsomely.  Fight  no\ 
the  majority  of  the  sentiment  that 
respect  is  bearish  and  I  suspect  tha 
this  time,  again,  the  majority  eventu 
ally  will  be  proved  right.  ■ 
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There  is  a  big  difference  between  markets  that 
decline  on  lack  of  liquidity  and  those  that  fall  on 
leavy  selling.  We  have  been  witnessing  the  former. 

Investors 

on  the  sidelines 


1  BY  LASZLO  BIRINYI  JR. 

1 

.aszlo  Birinyi  Jr.  is  president  of 

Birinyi  Associates,  a  Greenwich,  Conn. -based 

linancial  consulting  firm. 


fc)N  Mar.  3  the  market  opened  down 
?50  points,  and  while  it  recovered 
ktrongly  that  day,  I  was  disturbed 
jchat  one  of  the  elements  of  the  day's 
[trading  was  the  pressure  I  saw  on 
iGlobex  futures.  Specifically,  at  about 
15:15  that  morning  a  relatively  small 
trade  took  those  futures  down  al- 
rmost  10  points,  which  equates  to 
minus  80  on  the  Djl.  When  traders 
came  in  that  morning,  they  had  to 
pote  the  decline  and  wonder  what  it 
[was  the  world  was  saying. 

I  have  just  completed  a  study  of  the 
kvorld's  trading  systems  and  conclud- 
ed that  the  wholesale  movement  to 
electronic  trading,  24-hour  markets 
iand  many  of  the  trends  of  this  kind 
Will  ultimately  work  substantially  to 
the  benefit  of  brokers.  Any  investors 
who  believe  that  what  is  good  for  the 
brokers  is  likewise  good  for  them  are 
invited  to  call  and  inquire  about  buy- 
ling  a  metal  span  that  runs  from  Man- 
hattan to  Brooklyn. 

Continued  pressure  on  bonds,  weak 
(global  markets,  trading  losses  at  major 
I  banks  and  the  White  House's  apparent 
ineptness  in  handling  Whitewater  have 
|lcontinued  to  cast  a  pall  over  the  mar- 


kets. People  are  jumpy.  When  some- 
thing happens  like  that  early-morning 
drop  in  the  Globex  futures,  they  fear 
the  worst. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  a  lack  of 
liquidity  in  markets.  Investors  (as  op- 
posed to  traders)  have  stepped  to  the 
sidelines  and  in  die  vacuum  some 
aggressive  sellers,  i.e.,  program  trad- 
ers, have  had  a  negative  eff  ect  on  stock 
prices.  In  other  words  the  weakness 
has  not  been  caused  by  massive  selling 
but  by  lack  of  aggressive  buying. 

Understanding  this  difference  is 
central  to  looking  ahead.  A  market 
that  is  down  because  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial selling  is  markedly  different 
from  one  that  is  down  because  of  your 
friendly  program  trader. 

This  situation  of  markets  declining 
temporarily  from  lack  of  liquidity  oc- 
curs with  some  frequency,  but  when  I 
remind  people  that  this  is  so,  they 
tend  to  respond  that  this  time  it's 
different  (forgetting  that  John  Tem- 
pleton  once  said  these  were  the  most 
expensive  words  in  the  investing  lexi- 
con: "It's  different  this  time"). 

It's  not  different  this  time.  The 
markets  of  February  and  March 
1994  remind  me  of  1988.  I  recently 
came  across  a  paper  I  wrote  in  Au- 
gust 1988,  when  the  Fed  raised  the 
discount  rate  and  the  market  re- 
sponded by  trading  under  2000.  To 
many  analysts  the  combination  of 
bad  news  and  the  market's  trading 
under  a  significant  level  was  a  sign  of 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Interesting,  too,  was  a  concern  of 
investors  in  1988  that  has  some  par- 
allels today.  Investors  have  noted,  I 
wrote  then,  that  we  have  had  an 
unusually  long  economic  expansion 
without    a    recession.    Today,  of 


course,  many  are  concerned  about  a 
prolonged  rally  without  any  hint  of 
correction. 

Then,  as  now,  inflation  fears  and 
pressure  from  aggressive  traders  cre- 
ated an  illusion  of  significant  selling.  I 
maintained  that  the  setback  was  only 
temporary.  Even  in  the  balmiest  of 
summers  a  day  or  two  of  wind  or  rain 
can  be  expected. 

Given  my  view  that  the  market  is 
correcting,  not  collapsing,  I  would 
buy  quality  stocks  (which  generally 
means  avoiding  smaller  and  unlisted 
names).  I  would  begin  by  focusing 
on  issues  that  have  held  up  well  in  the 
recent  market  weakness.  In  my  last 
column  (Mar.  14)  I  mentioned  Com- 
paq (103),  Texas  Instruments  (87) 
and  Intel  (73),  and  my  opinion  con- 
tinues positive  on  those  stocks.  Also 
noted  then  were  Wells  Farjjo  (143), 
American  Home  Products  (59)  and 
Sears  (48).  No  change  there,  either. 

If  you  are  a  long-term  investor,  buy 
some  of  the  drug  stocks.  Pick  ones 
that  have  good  yields  and  whose 
products  are  diverse  and  not  as  likely 
to  be  impacted  by  any  legislation,  as 
are  the  ethical  drug  companies  or 
hospital  supply  ones.  Bristol-Myers 
(54)  comes  easily  to  mind.  And  don't 
overlook  Eli  Lilly  (56)  and  Warner- 
Lambert  (64). 

I  am  not  sure  when  this  correction 
is  likely  to  end  (nor  is  anyone  else)  but 
am  comfortable  in  saying  that  it  is  just 
that.  Interestingly  (and  curiously), 
the  media  seem  to  be  especially  high- 
lighting the  bears  and  looking  to  their 
views.  But  my  sense  of  things  is  that 
bears,  who  have  been  off  the  mark  for 
24  months,  should  not  have  increased 
credibility  because  they  are  right  for  1 
or  2  months.  H 
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MONEY  a  INVESTMENTS 


Investors  almost  always  ask:  How's  the  Dow? 
Unfortunately  they  may  be  asking  the  wrong  question. 

Inaccurate 


yardstick 


BY  R.S.  SALOMON  JR. 


R.S.  Salomon  Jr.  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Salomon  Brothers  Asset 
Management  Inc.  and  portfolio  manager  of 
Salomon  Brothers  Capital  Fund  Inc. 
Research  assistant:  Caroline  Davenport. 


The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average, 
despite  its  popularity,  is  not  a  particu- 
larly good  measure  of  the  market's 
overall  performance. 

There  are  three  ways  to  construct  a 
market  index:  price-weighted,  equal- 
weighted  and  capitalization-weight- 
ed. The  30  stocks  that  make  up  the 
Dow  are  weighted  by  price.  Value 
Line  is  the  best-known  example  of  an 
index  in  which  each  stock  is  given 
equal  weight  in  calculating  perfor- 
mance. Most  other  indexes,  including 
the  S&P  500,  are  capitalization- 
weighted;  that  is,  they  take  into  ac- 
count the  capitalization  (i.e.,  price 
times  shares  outstanding)  of  the  com- 
panies they  embrace. 

Today  most  professional  money 
managers  use  the  S&P  500  or  another 
capitalization-weighted  index  as  a 
benchmark  for  performance. 

So  why  does  the  Dow  live  on? 
History  is  part  of  the  explanation.  The 
predecessor  of  today's  Dow  was  first 
published  in  1885.  The  number  of 
stocks  in  the  index  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  reached  its  present  size 
of  30  issues  in  1928.  The  small  size  of 
the  index  presumably  reflected  the 


technology  of  the  day.  Before  com- 
puters or  calculators,  computing  an 
index  of  a  much  larger  size  would 
have  been  an  unmanageable  process. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  a  price-weighted  index  like  the 
Dow  can  best  be  understood  if  one 
thinks  of  an  index  as  a  portfolio  of 
stocks.  Most  indexes  are  passive:  An- 
nual turnover  in  the  s&P  500,  for 
example,  is  only  about  3%  to  4%.  By 
contrast,  the  Dow  more  closely  re- 
sembles an  actively  managed  portfo- 
lio. The  investment  decisions  about 
these  holdings  are  not  made  by  a 
money  manager  but  by  the  heads  of 
the  companies  that  make  up  the  in- 
dex. Every  time  a  chief  executive  de- 
cides to  split  the  company's  stock,  he 
changes  his  firm's  weight  in  the  Dow. 

To  understand  why  this  happens, 
let's  first  consider  how  a  price-weight- 
ed index  works.  If  the  Dow  had  start- 
ed life  with  30  stocks,  the  divisor 
would  have  been  30.  So  if  every  stock 
in  the  index  moved  one  point  in  the 
same  direction  on  a  given  day,  the 
sum  of  those  changes  would  be  divid- 
ed by  30  and  the  index  would  move 
one  point.  In  fact  the  divisor  at  the 
time  the  index  was  expanded  to  30 
stocks  was  16.67.  Today  the  divisor  is 
0.444,  and  a  one-point  move  in  each 
stock  in  the  same  direction  now 
equals  67  Dow  points. 

How  exactly  do  stock  splits  affect 
the  Dow?  In  April  General  Electric 
will  split  its  stock  2-for-l.  The  shares 
recendy  traded  at  104.  On  the  day 
that  the  price  drops  to  52,  the  divisor 
will  be  adjusted  so  that  the  index  level 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  change. 

Although  the  price  of  the  index  will 
not  change,  the  weight  of  ge's  stock 
in  the  Dow  will  change  dramatically. 
Instead  of  accounting  for  6.1%  of  the 
index,  GE  will  account  for  only  3.1%. 


C letting  back  to  the  analogy  betweal 
the  Dow  and  a  managed  portfoli 
when  a  stock  splits,  it  is  as  if  tl 
manager  (in  this  case  the  manag 
ment  of  GE)  had  sold  half  his  holdir 
ofGE  stock  and  redistributed  the  pr< 
ceeds  across  the  remaining  29  stOC 
in  the  portfolio. 

Not  only  is  the  Dow  actively  ma( 
aged,  it  is  managed  in  accordant 
with  a  time  honored  investmei 
strategy:  Buy  low  and  sell  high.  Tl 
reason  is  that  company  managemen 
do  not  split  their  stocks  when  tl 
price  has  fallen;  they  split  w  hen  tl 
stocks  are  up.  Consequently,  the  it 
dex  has  a  powerful  upside  bias. 

To  understand  how  potent  th 
bias  is,  consider  again  the  example  < 
GE.  Over  the  past  six  years,  GE  hi 
moved  from  40  to  104.  This  addc 
roughly  118  points  (64  divided  q 
the  six-year  average  divisor  of  0.543 
to  the  Dow.  Even  if  ge's  stock  prid 
went  to  zero  after  the  split,  the  mo 
thatGE  would  take  out  of  the  index 
121  points  (52  divided  by  0.430= 
which  is  the  estimated  new  divisJ 
after  the  GE  split). 

There  is  also  a  sector  bias  in  the  wa 
the  Dow  is  ''managed."  The  mo« 
recent  example  occurred  in  199^ 
when  Coca-Cola,  Merck,  Disney  an 
Procter  &  Gamble  all  split  the: 
stocks.  These  splits  occurred  at  th 
peak  of  several  years  of  strong  perfot 
mance  for  consumer  stocks  and  ha 
the  effect  of  dramatically  reducuj 
their  weight  in  the  index  just  as  con 
sumer  stocks  went  out  of  favor. 

A  price-weighted  index  like  th 
Dow  has  another  peculiarity  that  i 
worth  mentioning.  If  today's  highest 
priced  Dow  stock — Caterpillar  Traa 
tor  at  120 — doubles,  it  adds  27< 
points  to  the  Dow.  If  the  low  est 
priced  stock — Westinghouse  at  13— 
performs  as  well,  it  adds  just  29  point 
to  the  index.  This  is  what  price 
weighting  is  all  about. 

Last  year  the  Dow  was  up  17'? 
while  the  S&P  500  was  up  10.1%.  Thu 
far  this  year  the  Dow  is  up  3.8%  whfl 
die  S&P  500  is  up  1%. 

With  the  Dow  nearing  4000 
many  investors  are  concerned  thai 
the  stock  market  is  at  dizzyinj 
heights.  But  they  should  relax.  Mea 
sured  by  indexes  that  don't  have  thi 
same  upward  bias,  the  market  is  ur, 
by  much  less  than  the  Dow.  M 
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For  most  investors,  developing-country  markets  should 
be  seen  as  seasoning,  not  as  meat  and  potatoes. 

It's  not  Kansas 
out  there,  folks 


BY  JOHN  RUTLEDGE 


John  Rutledge  is  an  economist 
j   and  chairman  of  Rutledge  &  Co.,  a 
merchant  bank  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


In  early  1981,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Reagan  transition  team,  I  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  in  South  America  to 
groups  that  mistakenly  believed  I 
was  in  a  position  to  explain  the  new 
Administration's  economic  program. 
I  will  never  forget  arriving  at  the 
restaurant  for  dinner.  Three  identical 
black-windowed  Ford  Falcons  pulled 
up  to  the  door.  My  host,  a  former 
minister  of  the  economy,  stepped  out 
of  the  second  car,  flanked  by  armed 
bodyguards  from  the  other  two  cars. 
In  the  restaurant  I  gave  a  briefing  to 
two  dozen  men,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
ministers  of  the  economy. 

Until  then  I  had  thought  that  U.S. 
government  policies  were  unstable. 
Now  I  knew  what  unstable  really  was. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  lunch  in  New 
York  with  a  client  who  insisted  that 
Latin  sovereign  risk — the  risk  on 
loans  to  foreign  governments — was 
not  really  risk  at  all.  After  all,  their 
revenues  were  rising  with  commodity 
prices,  and  those  governments  would 
not  dare  default.  So  five-year  loans  at 
1%  over  Treasury  yields  were  a  steal. 

While  half-listening,  I  was  thinking 
of  those  dozens  of  deposed  economic 
ministers  and  their  bodyguards.  I 


reached  in  my  pocket  and  gave  the 
client  a  stack  of  million-peso  notes  I 
had  brought  back  from  my  trip.  I  told 
him  to  take  them  home  for  his  kids — 
they  weren't  worth  anything  anyway. 

Apparently,  people  forget  every- 
thing they  know  every  seven  years, 
because  they  are  doing  it  again.  In 
March  the  government-owned  Bank 
of  China  tapped  the  bond  market  for  a 
cool  $500  million  in  5-  and  20-year 
loans  for  building  infrastructure — not 
exactly  liquid  investments.  The  cost 
was  100  basis  points  over  five-year 
Treasury  rates.  This  is  what  a  BBB- 
rated  U.S.  company,  such  as  Borden, 
pays  for  money  these  days.  U.S.  com- 
panies may  not  be  riskless,  but  at  least 
they  use  GAAP  accounting  and  have 
audited  financials.  And  if  American 
companies  don't  pay  their  debts,  at 
least  you  know  where  they  live. 

U.S.  investors  are  being  drawn  far 
from  home  by  two  forces.  First,  low 
inflation  and  slow  growth  here  have 
pushed  short-term  rates  so  low  that 
investors  are  starved  for  current  in- 
come. Mutual  fund  managers  use  the 
higher  yields  on  emerging-market  pa- 
per in  the  same  way  a  cook  uses 
Tabasco  sauce  in  a  pot  of  chili,  for 
spice.  A  slightly  higher  yield  can  give  a 
bond  portfolio  a  competitive  edge. 

With  all  that  money  pouring  in  last 
year,  emerging  markets  posted  dra- 
matic gains;  for  example,  Salomon 
Brothers'  Brady  bond  index  showed 
a  44%  return.  These  spectacular 
showings  attracted  yet  more  U.S. 
money  to  foreign  portfolios;  that, 
needless  to  say,  created  supply.  The 
$25  billion  in  bonds  sold  by  Latin 
borrowers  last  year  was  more  than 
double  1992's  total,  at  an  average 
maturity  (4.8  years)  a  full  year  longer 
than  in  1992.  U.S.  mutual  funds  now 
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own  nearly  $30  billion  of  the  stuff. 

It  doesn't  appear  that  a  shortage 
will  arise  anytime  soon,  either.  Turkey 
postponed  its  $500  million  to  $750 
million  bond  issue  in  March,  but  no 
doubt  will  be  back.  And  developing 
countries  in  Asia  will  have  to  borrow 
heavily  to  pay  for  the  more  than  $1 
trillion  in  infrastructure  projects 
planned  for  the  next  decade. 

Emerging- market  securities  can  be 
exciting  investments  for  long-term, 
patient  investors  who  do  their  home- 
work. This  is  especially  true  of  Asia, 
where  dwells  59%  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation— four  times  the  combined  to- 
tal of  Europe  and  North  America. 
China's  13%  real  growth  last  year,  for 
example,  was  four  times  our  own,  and 
industrial  production  grew  by  more 
than  30%.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  China  will  continue  to  grow  at 
double-digit  rates  on  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade,  pulling  the  rest  of 
the  Far  East  along  in  its  wake. 

But  before  you  jump  in,  recall  those 
worthless  million-peso  notes  and 
those  two  dozen  ex-economy  minis- 
ters. The  opportunities  in  these  coun- 
tries are  matched  by  the  risks.  Inves- 
tors eyeing  the  Far  East  should  limit 
their  exposure  to  less  than  10%  of 
assets;  plan  to  stick  around  for  at  least 
five  to  ten  years;  and  be  prepared  for 
bumps  along  the  way.  Some  investors 
have  already  learned  a  lesson:  Eight  of 
the  ten  largest  emerging  market  funds 
have  negative  returns  so  far  this  year. 

Last  year's  rally  has  left  many  mar- 
kets overpriced,  crowded  with  big 
U.S.  investors  and  illiquid.  Washing- 
ton isn't  helping  by  aggravating  trade 
frictions  with  Japan  and  China. 

Emerging  markets  are  also  more 
subject  to  interest  rate  risk  than  ma- 
ture markets,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
weeks.  Latin  bond  spreads  widened 
against  Treasurys  by  roughly  100  ba- 
sis points,  while  Treasury  yields  were 
rising— giving  investors  a  double  hit. 

With  increasing  concern  about  in- 
flation, Fed  tightening  and  changes  in 
the  Board,  and  the  Whitewater  inves- 
tigation, bond  markets  will  be  ex- 
tremely volatile  for  the  next  few 
months — especially  those  thin  devel- 
oping-country markets.  I  repeat:  If 
you  want  a  piece  of  emerging  markets, 
go  in  for  the  long  pull,  be  prepared  for 
a  wild  ride  and  don't — repeat, 
don't — bet  the  ranch.  Wl 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only*#6£  §55 

An  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 
Invest  In  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 
each  week  for  10  weeks  for9SS$55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 
any  household.  SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  also  will 
receive  a  copy  of  WALL  STREET  WORDS,  an  accessible  dictionary  of  over 
3.500  terms  (retail  price  $8.95).  In  addition  to  clear  definitions,  this 
convenient  guide  features  special  explanations,  helpful  hints,  and  case 
histories  on  87  topics  of  special  Interest,  contributed  by  32  industry 
professionals — plus  48  case-example  paragraphs  by  the  author.  (Available 
while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  tax-deductible. 
Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with  name, 
address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toil-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext  2903-Dept  616M11)  American  Express.  MasterCard  or  Visa  24  hours  a  day. 
7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  lor  delivery. 
NY  residents  add  sales  tax  Foreign  rales  upon  request. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey* 

220  East  42nd  Street 
NY,  NY  10017-5891 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE 

CBSI  486  Campion 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  These  free,  two 
cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 
eral or  all  of  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
part-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
purchase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
puter and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
a  discount.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
per  month  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
To  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

Computer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  317-758-4415) 


MAILING  LISTS 


.  MILLIONAIRES  $ 

^MAILING  LIST! 

Rent  the  most  exclusive  list  avail- 
able. We  cater  to  the  most  afflu- 
ent people  in  the  world:  doctors, 
attorneys,  athletes  and  business 
owners.  Income  levels  average 
$247,000  annually  with  a  net 
worth  of  3.3  million!  If  you  want 
to  place  your  high  ena products 
or  services  in  the  hands  of  proven 
!x".  vrs,  then  call  today. 

L  $13-573*1726 


It  keeps 
more  than 
memories 
alive. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEART 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAL  PROGRAM. 

1-800-242-8721 
American  Heart  Association  \  } 

This  space  provided  as  a  public  service 


STOCK  MARKS 
WARNING: 


Every  day  that  passes 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to 
the  next  stock  market 
debacle.  But  don't  panic. 
The  stock  market  NEVER 
makes  a  big  move-up  or 
down-without  giving 
plenty  ol  advance  warning. 
.  Many  investors  think  the 
MARTIN  ZWEIG  50o  point  "Black  Monday" 
crash  on  10/19/87.  came  right  out  of  the  blue. 

Not  so.  My  key  indicators— 22  Monetary,  and 
36  Sentiment  and  Momentum,  clearly  signaled 
sharply  rising  risks  in  August  and  kept  getting 
worse.  These  indicators  guided  my  Zweig 
Forecast  to  a  9%  gam  on  Black  Monday,  a  50.4% 
gain  for  1987.  and  a  753.3%  gain— with  not  one 
downyear-forthe  past  W'Syearsending  12/93 
(Past  results  are  no  guarantee  of  future  results.) 
The  Zweig  Forecast,  published  every  three 
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weeks,  continually  updates  my  market  indicator 
and  maintains  a  securities  portfolio,  whicr 
earned  the  profits  detailed  above  and  that  yo 
can  easily  fol  low,  step-by-step 

Try  The  Zweig  Forecast 
and  we'll  rush  you  the  un- 
listed phone  number  to 
Zweig's  telephone  hotline, 
updated  at  leastthreetimes 
a  week,  plus  a  gift  copy  of 
Zweig's  newly  updated 
best-selling  classic  ($20 
retail ) .  Pro  ratamoney-back 
guarantee  of  course  EXTRA  BONU 

Three-Month  Trial  S55 
One-Year  $265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9063 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

P.O.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


INVESTMENT  (JEMSTONES! 
GUARANTEED  LIQUIDITY!!! 

We  buy  &  sell  Diamonds  and  all 
Precious  Gemstones.  Free  wholesale 
catalog  since  1%7!  Member:  Jewelers 
Board  of  Trade  &  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
1  Main  St..  Greenville.  KY  42345 
I-K00-X44-.M00  or  FAX  502-338-9605 


FORBES  MARKET/ 
CLASSIFIED 

To  spotlight  your 
specialty  product  or 
service  to  an  affluent 
proven  responsive 
executive  audience: 

WRITE,  CALL  OR 
FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  MARKET/ 
CLASSIFIED 

60  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y,  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2440 
(212)  620-2472  (FAX) 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Batchelor  Master  Doct 

Business  Admin.  Psychology.  Finance, 
Tech  Mgmt.  Law.  Paralegal,  ^o^5^ 


Int'l  Business.  Hearth  Care 
Human  Resources  Admin 
(800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University 
202  Fashion-F,  Tuslin,  CA  92680 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELORS  •  MASTERS  •  DOCTORATE 

For  Wort  lilt  an«  Acoooml 
Eipontnct  •  No  Cuttnxy 

MtmtoKi  R  tow  rod 

1-800-423-3244 
FAX  (310)  471-645f 
or  tond  aelniM  resume 
lor  Fm  Evolution 

Pacific  Western  University 

600  N  Stpulwu  8*v0  Otpr  '85  Los  Angeits  C A  9004; 


FREE  VIDEO 


EXTERNAL  DEGREES 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/JD 
|  Credit  for  work  /lite  exp  •  Accredited 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs. ) 

LaSalle  University 

Dept.  879.  Manderville,  LA  70470-4000 


SHARING 


IS  CARING 


FORBES  MARKET 

CLASSIFIED 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


VOICE  MAIL 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


PRESENTATION  EQUIPMENT 


Permanently  end  back  pain 
by  training  your  back  to 
properly  support  itself. 

Endorsed  by  Health 
Care  Professionals 

PosturEvolution 

Posture 
Education 
Products 

43  Katonah  Avenue 
Katonah,  NY  10536 

800-392-0363 
$84.95  £ 

 N# 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


IAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

hese  custom-made  cases 
nd  binders  protect  your 
aluable  copies  from  dam- 
ge.  They  hold  about  half  a 
ear's  issues  Made  from  re- 
pforced  board  covered  with 
gather  like  material  in 
pd.  Title  is  hot-stamped 
f  gold  Binders  have 
[pecial  spring  mechanism 
)  hold  snap-in  rods, 
tases:  1-S7.95  3-S21.95  6- $39  95 
finders:  1  $9  95  3-$27  95  6-$52  95 
|,>RDER  FROM  Jesse  Jones  Industries,  Dept.  FB. 
[99  Easl  Erie  Ave.,  Phila  ,  PA  19134  Enclose 
ame.  address  (no  PO  Box)  &  payment  Add  $1  per 
'nit  lor  P&H  Outside  USA  $2  50  per  unit  (U  S  lunds 
nly)  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  Credit  card 
rders  call  1  800  825  6690  (mm  $15|  Please  allow 
>to  6  weeks  for  delivery  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


BINDER 


VACATIONS 


DIVF:  LAUCAI.A 
FORBES  MAGAZINE'S 
FIJI  ISLAND 
Extraordinary  diving,  fishing, 
wind  surling,  sailing,  water-skiing 

and  more. . . 
PRICE  INCLUDES  ALL  MEALS, 

ALL  DRINKS,  UNLIMITED 
USE  OF  ALL  REC  REATIONAL 
FACILITIES,  ANYTIME 

YOU  WISH! 
Resv./lnftr  Errol  Ryland 
BOX  1 49,  Ft  Garland,  CO  81133 
Call:  1-800-FORBES-5 
Outside  USA:  (719)  ^79-3264 


P 


/ 


ON  T  BE  OUT 
OFT0UCH! 


Talking  Technology  has 
multi-line  voice  and  fax 
processing  systems  so  you 
can  stay  in  touch  with 
your  world! 

Complete  multi-line 
packages  start  at  $699! 


For  Sales  and 
Technical  Information  Call: 
1-800-947-4884 

Demo:  1-510-522-3800  ext.  120  

TALKING  TECHNOLOGY.  INC.  f/f 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"THE  TAX  EXILE  REPORT" 

by  Marshall  Langer 
Discover  how  you  can  become  a 
successful  legal  Tax  Exile.  Also,  learn 
the  secrets  of  dual  nationalily  and 
escape  confiscatory  taxes. 

FREE  BROCHURE  AND  PRIVACY  NEWSLETTER 

TEL:  ++44  705  592255  Ext. 22 
FAX: ++44  705  59 1 475 


Inc.  500  Co.  seeks  qualified 
business  affiliates  of  $100,000 
caliber.  Make  big  money 
auditing  leases,  freight,  utility, 
telephone  bills  for  businesses. 
$7,000  start-up  req'd.  Free 
info  -  Call  Now  800-962-0177. 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 

Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shell  Corporations. 

€Mauure   Call/W,l,e  ,or  rml  KIT: 

VK  4lwt rv      p  0  Bo't  484"™ 
|  V  Vf    K   Wilmington,  DE  19899 

\M  bkl  800-321 -CORP- 302-662-6532 


IIKDGE 


The  first  monthly  newsletter  to 
cover  the  realm  of  hedge  funds 
in  its  entirety,  offering  a  global 
look  at  advisors  and  funds  in  a 
convenient,  accurate  and  timely 
format. 

Managed  Account  Reports  Inc. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  1 0001 
Fax  (212)  2 13- 1870  or  call 
Lydia  Soto  at  212-213-6202 


EXECUTIVFGIFTS 


•  16"  lo  72"  models  ore  hand 
crofted  from  solid  mahogany  with 
hondpamted  marturtgs  and  Jetoils 

•  Over  160  models  in  stock 

•  Priced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800  950  9944 


II  M  III  III 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLIONS 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manufacturing  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc 


NATIONWIDE 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


An  entire  new  field  of  opportu- 
nities has  opened  for  people 
with  vision. 

•  SMR  equity  build-outs 

•  PCS  bidding  syndicates 
$16,000  risk  capital  required 
IRA  &  self  directed  pension 
plan  qualified.  For  more  info 

1-800-723-1338 


Forbes:  Capital  istTool® 


LASER  POINTER 


89^MP  129 

BLACK^WHryE    24K  GOLD 

f         plus  shipping  &  handling 


P.O.  Box  2712 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 
Fax  510-838-3172 


•  1  Year  Limited  Warranty 

•  Range  up  to  100  yds. 

•  WE  include  2  AAA 
Batteries 

TOLL  FREE 

800-291-5511 


AUDIO  BOOKS 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


Box  7900-FB  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658 

m 

•Bestsellers  1 
on  Cassette  $ 

\  'Full-length  \ 
\    Readings  £ 

\\  •  Call  for  Free  | 
4j  Brochure  j 

(800)  626-3333 

EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Ambassador  Lapel  Flags*' 
Your  Logo  with  any  2-flag  mix 
•  24K  Gold  finished    •  Full  colors 

•  100%  U  S  A  -made 
We  ll  custom-make  any  emblem  lor  you! 
Delivery:  14  business  days  Worldwide 
TME  Co.,  Inc.       101  Bel  Air  Drive 
NewMilford.     CT     06776.  USA 
(800)  535-5255  •  Fax  (203)  354-2786 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Litton  after  the  splitup 

Beverly  Hills-based  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  has  spun  oft"  to  its  share- 
holders Western  Atlas,  its  former  oil 
service  and  industrial  automation 
businesses.  What's  left?  Defense  elec- 
tronics and  shipbuilding. 

Morgan  Stanley  analyst  Phil  Fried- 
man likes  what's  left  of  this  former 
conglomerate.  Litton's  two  remain- 
ing businesses  each  account  for 
roughly  50%  of  sales  and  profits.  In 
electronic  warfare,  navigation  and 
control,  Friedman  looks  for  expand- 
ing margins  over  the  next  few  years 
despite  a  modest  decline  in  revenues. 
The  company's  key  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams include  the  DDG-51  Aegis  de- 
stroyer and  the  lhd  amphibious  as- 
sault ship.  Marine  backlog  is  now 
about  $4.6  billion,  or  over  three 
years'  production. 

Friedman  also  notes  that  earnings 
will  be  helped  by  the  repayment  of 
$435  million  of  12%%  debt,  expected 
the  middle  of  next  year.  He  says  that 
by  July  1996  Litton  should  have  more 
than  $500  million,  or  over  $10  a 
share,  in  net  cash. 

On  the  legal  front  Litton's  been 
awarded  $1.2  billion  from  Honeywell 
in  a  patent  infringement  suit;  mean- 
while, it's  being  sued  by  the  govern- 
ment for  $650  million  over  billings. 
Friedman  thinks  these  actions  will 
wash  out  as  a  $100  million  to  $200 
million  negative  for  Litton. 

Friedman  expects  Litton  to  earn 
$2.25  a  share  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
ending  July  31,  and  $2.45  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  thinks  Litton  stock — 
recent  price  32% — will  rise  25%  or  so, 
to  40,  over  the  next  12  months.  There 
are  46.6  million  shares. 

Sears  stumbles 

For  all  management's  heroic  re- 
structuring efforts,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  may  not  be  out  of  the  woods. 
After  three  straight  quarters  that  ex- 
ceeded the  consensus  estimates  of 
analysts,  it  stumbled  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1993- — earningjust  $1.39  a 
share.  On  top  of  this,  Sears'  80%- 
owned  Allstate  Corp.  recently  an- 
nounced its  losses  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les earthquake  would  be  $600  mil- 
lion, $250  million  higher  than 
previously  estimated. 

Analyst  Philip  Abbenhaus  of  St. 


Louis'  Stifel,  Ni- 
colaus  &  Co.  says 
that  fourth-quar- 
ter showing  was 
even  weaker  than 
it  seems.  The 
quarter  included: 
a  onetime  gain 
from  the  sale  of  a 
shopping  center 
by  80%-owned 
Sears  Canada;  a 
positive  swing 
from  the  recap- 
turing of  an  over- 
funded  employee 
stock  ownership 

plan;  three  small  sales  by  Homart, 
Sears'  real  estate  division,  that  were  its 
only  significant  real  estate  sales  in  1993. 
These  three  items  added  21  cents  a 
share  to  earnings.  Without  them,  1994 
earnings  would  have  been  just  $4.15  a 
share,  not  the  $4.36  reported. 

The  Sears  retail  credit  operation 
was  hurt  by  a  higher  level  of  interest 
expense  and  aggressive  reserving  for 
bad  debt.  While  quarterly  sales  were 
strong,  the  gross  margin  was  down — 
in  good  part  because  of  poor  perfor- 
mance of  Sears'  Canadian  stores. 

Abbenhaus  looks  for  down  earn- 
ings over  the  next  two  quarters  and 
estimates  the  company  will  earn  just 
$4  a  share  for  the  year.  He  thinks  Sears 
stock,  recently  at  47%,  is  dead  money. 

Louisiana  Land  play 

Louisiana  Land  &  F.xploration  Co. 
has  been  hammered  along  with  the 
other  oils,  down  20%  since  last  sum- 
mer to  a  recent  401/4.  Investors  were 
disturbed  that  the  $815  million  (reve- 
nues) company  reported  its  1993  per- 
barrel  cost  of  finding,  developing  and 
acquiring  reserves  was  well  above 
both  that  of  its  peers  and  its  own 
average  in  recent  years. 

But  analyst  Michael  Barbis  of 
NatWest  Securities  thinks  the  bears 
have  overreacted.  He  notes  that  the 
New  Orleans-based  company  consis- 
tently underbooks  reserves,  including 
those  it  acquires.  And  last  year  Louisi- 
ana Land  made  two  major  acquisi- 
tions: Nerco  Oil  &  Gas,  a  pure  off- 
shore Gulf  of  Mexico  company,  for 
$354  million  in  cash;  and  an  11.3% 
interest  in  the  "T-block"  fields  in  the 
North  Sea,  for  $187  million.  Nerco  is 


Old  Sears  catalogs 
A  year  after  quit 
ting  the  business, 
Sears  has  stuck 
its  toe  back  in  witl 
specialized  cata- 
logs. But  the  gian 
retailer  still 
faces  problems  or 
other  fronts. 


mainly  a  natural  gas  play;  T-block 
mainly  oil. 

In  recent  years  Louisiana  Land  ha 
had  lackluster  success  at  finding  oi 
and  gas,  with  the  result  that  its  reserv 
base  stagnated.  But  Barbis  think 
these  latest  deals  augur  well  for  th< 
future.  They  will  increase  cash  flov 
substantially,  helping  pay  for  extr; 
exploration.  Meanwhile,  Louisian; 
Land,  with  Unocal,  just  announced  ; 
promising  natural  gas  discovery  in 
southern  Louisiana  that  begins  pro 
duction  in  April.  Louisiana  Land' 
production  had  been  growing  11%. 
year;  with  the  new  production  anc 
higher  capital  spending,  Barbis  ex 
pects  it  to  grow  at  least  21%  a  year. 

Louisiana  Land,  along  with  Tex 
aco,  recently  settled  longstanding  liti 
gation  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  ovei 
the  payment  of  natural  gas  royalties 
Texaco  will  now  spend  a  bundle  tc 
rework  its  Louisiana  acreage,  includ 
ing  six  blocks  subleased  from  Louisi 
ana  Land.  On  this  production,  tin 
company  will  get  a  handsome  royalu 
off  the  top  from  Texaco. 

Barbis  expects  Louisiana  Land  tc 
earn  70  cents  a  share  this  year,  up 
nearly  60%,  and  almost  triple  to  $  1 .95 
in  1995.  Barbis  thinks  the  stock  can 
hit  60,  50%  above  current  levels,  ovei 
the  next  18  months. 


Redeeming  call 

New  Orleans-based  Tidewater  Inc.. 
which  owns  and  operates  the  largest 
fleet  of  vessels  serving  the  offshore  oil 
and  gas  industry,  has  called  its  $47 
million  of  7%  convertible  debentures, 
due  in  2010.  The  issue  was  convert- 
ible into  1.8  million  new  shares  at 
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25,  which  at  Tidewater's  recent 
rice  of  227/s  puts  it  about  two  points 
>ut  of  the  money. 

Analyst  Thomas  Escott  of  Atlanta's 
Lobinson-Humphrey  sees  this  as  a 
'iillish  sign  for  Tidewater's  Big 
>oard-listed  stock.  True,  the  redemp- 
lon  will  use  up  roughly  half  of 
Idewater's  current  cash  on  hand  and 
esult  in  about  a  $7.7  million,  or  14 
ents  a  share,  charge  to  earnings.  But 
;oing  forward,  Escott  estimates  that 
he  interest  savings  to  the  company 
/ill  amount  to  around  2.5  cents  a 
hare  per  year. 

More  important,  says  Escott,  the 
love  shows  that  Tidewater  manage  - 
lent  thinks  its  stock  is  cheap — why 
lse  call  the  bonds  while  the  conver- 
ion  feature  is  still  out  of  the  money? 
le  sees  Tidewater  stock  at  33  over 
tie  next  year.  Escott:  "'Because  it's 
lie  most  dominant  vessel  company  in 
he  world,  any  pickup  in  demand  for 
apply  ships  will  benefit  Tidewater." 


)elinkage 


l.G.  Edwards  analyst  Ronald  Londe 
as  noticed  a  shift  in  the  relationship 
etween  long-term  interest  rates  and 
le  yields  on  master  limited  partner- 
hips  (mlps)  in  the  pipeline  business, 
-ong-term  rates  have  moved  up 
bout  1%  since  bottoming  in  mid- 
Jetober,  but  the  average  yield  of  the 
ipeline  mlps  has  moved  up  only  30 
asis  points,  to  7.9%.  Londe  points 
ut  it's  the  first  time  that  the  pipeline 
ilps  have  delinked  from  the  negative 
ffects  of  a  generally  rising  interest 
ite  trend. 
Why? 

For  one,  the  majority  of  the  pipe- 
nes  have  raised  distributions  at  or 
bove  inflation  trends,  and  the  out- 
)ok  is  for  generally  rising  payouts 
ver  the  long  term.  Rate  increases  for 
le  pipeliners  have  been  above  infla- 
on  rates  and  fairly  regular,  and  new 
BR.C  regulations  taking  effect  next 
ear  could  make  it  easier  to  raise  tariffs 
i  the  future. 

For  those  attracted  by  the  tax-de- 
:rred  nature  of  the  mlp  distribution, 
-onde  recommends  Northern  Bor- 
er Partners  (recent  NYSE  price,  26%; 
;cent  yield,  8.3%).  Another  one  that 
i  likely  to  raise  its  distribution:  Santa 
e  Pipeline  Partners  (price,  38%; 
bid  7.2%).  hb 
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Your  ticket  to  a  secure 
retirement* 

Save  for  retirement  with  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  They're  the  easy 
way  to  save  —  and  the  safe  way  to  invest.  Get  them  where  you  work 
or  bank.  For  more  information,  ask  your  employer  or  bank,  or  write: 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Box  933  M, 
Washington,  DC  20226. 

For  a  recorded  message  of  current  rate  information,  call 
1-800-4US  BOND  •  1-800-487-2663 


gtUjCSAVINGS 


Take 
Stock 
'"America 


A  public  service  of  this  magazine 
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[The  more  things  change . . ." 
70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

From  the  issue  of  Apr.  12,  1924) 


iuto  pioneer  Edward  S.  Jordan,  whose 
Mayboy  entranced  1920s  sports  car  buffs. 


Somewhere  west  of  Laramie  there 
s  a  bronco-busting,  steer-roping  girl 
vho  knows  what  I'm  talking  about. 
>he  can  tell  what  a  sassy  pony,  that's  a 

ross  between  greased  lightning  and 
he  place  where  it  hits,  can  do  with 
;leven  hundred  pounds  of  steel  and 
iction  when  he's  going  high,  wide 
tnd  handsome.  The  truth  is — the 

layboy  was  built  for  her."  (Ad  for 
1924  Jordan  Playboy.) 

'Like  rabbits  in  Australia,  statistics  in 
:his  country  are  becoming  a  pest,  mul- 
tiplying so  fast  that  people  can't  get 
dme  to  skin  them,  cook  them,  and  eat 
:hem.  And  it  costs  good  money  to 
produce  them .  More  money  to  look  at 
:hem  and  wonder  what  they  mean." 

60  years  ago 

From  the  issue  of  Apr.  15,  1934) 
'The  New  Haven  railroad's  new 
leet  of  50  streamlined  passenger  cars 
which  will  be  running  late  this  fall) 
gives  a  new  twist  to  the  subject  of 
streamlined  equipment.  It's  one  thing 
:o  design  and  build  a  complete 
streamlined  train  which  runs  as  a  sin- 
gle undivided  unit  (as  does  the  Union 
Pacific's  experiment).  It's  quite  an- 
3ther  thing  to  design  and  build 
streamlined  cars  that  can  be  made  up 
n  complete  trains,  but  that  can  also  be 
:ut  into  a  train  of  conventional  cars." 


"In  the  mechanical  refrigerator  in- 
dustry, sales  optimism  and  aggressive- 
ness are  reaching  a  new  peak — with 
good  reason;  for  last  year's  notably 
aggressive  tactics  resulted  in  sales  that 
smashed  all  records,  and  the  record- 
breaking  trend  still  continues.  Gener- 
al Electric  is  in  the  midst  of  a  66-day 
drive  in  which  50%  of  the  entire  year's 
quota  is  the  goal." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  15,  1944) 
"A  plane  to  accommodate  400 
passengers  and  capable  of  making 
nonstop  trips  to  Europe  and  back 
is  under  way,  announces  Tom  Gird- 
ler,  of  Consolidated  Vultee  Air- 
craft. .  .  .  Unquestionably,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  giant  strides  in  air 
transportation." 

"Something  new  in  insurance  poli- 
cies is  a  scheme  to  include  nearly  all 
types  of  coverage  in  one  comprehen- 
sive 'package.'  Called  'multiple  line 
coverage,'  the  proposed  policy  would 
insure  householders  against  every- 
thing from  a  dog  bite  to  a  fire.  .  .  ." 


25 


years  ago 


An  1880s  ad  for 
Ivory  Soap. 
Introduced  in 
1879  and  soon 
fortified  with 
famed  slogans 
"It  Floats"  and 
"99  44/100% 
Pure,"  it  was 
P&G's  first  great 
marketing  coup. 


(From  the  issue  of  Apr  15,  1969) 
"Without  a  doubt,  P&G  is  the  most 
disliked  company  in  the  supermarket 
industry.  Most  supermarket  execu- 
tives will  do  nearly  anything  that's 
legal — and  some  things  that  may  not 
be — to  keep  P&G  from  growing.  The 
reason  is  simple.  Supermarkets  make 
very  little  money  on  P&G  soaps  and 
detergents  and  feel  like  helpless  pawns 
in  the  P&G  marketing  machine." 


Edgar  Kaiser, 
who  piled  up 
millions  for  his 
family  in  an  active 
business  life 
ranging  from 
ships  to  metals 
to  construction. 


"A  Securities  &  Exchange  Commis- 
sion report  showed  that  Edgar  [Kai- 
ser] and  his  wife,  Sue,  each  had  dis- 
posed of  30,000  shares  in  December, 
then  worth  about  $1.2  million.  This 
reduced  their  personal  holdings  to 
21,000  each,  less  than  half.  So  read 
the  report.  Not  quite,  however.  'It 
was  strictly  a  sale  for  personal  rea- 
sons,' says  Kaiser  Industries  President 
Eugene  E.  Trefethen  Jr.  'Nothing 
more  than  that.  Through  trusts,  Ed- 
gar and  his  wife  still  own  almost  3 
million  shares.'  " 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  9, 1984) 
"The  sun  keeps  shining  on  the  em- 
ployment figures.  After  surveying 
more  than  11,400  employers  in  350 
cities,  Manpower,  Inc.  .  .  .  found  that 
30%  plan  to  add  to  their  payrolls 
during  the  next  three  months  and 
only  5%  plan  to  reduce  workers." 

"People  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  these  days  in  the  $300  billion 
mutual  fund  industry.  They  are  pray- 
ing for  a  turnaround  in  the  stock 
market.  Without  it  they  fear  that  May 
tulips  could  usher  in  a  severe  flood  of 
redemptions." 

"What  is  this  wonderful  institution, 
the  leveraged  buyout?  Nothing  mys- 
terious. Just  purchasing  a  company  or 
a  division  by  using  large  amounts  of 
borrowed  money.  What's  so  wonder- 
ful about  that?  How  can  overborrow- 
ing  be  good?  .  .  .  Why  are  lbos  mak- 
ing so  many  people  rich?  The  answer 
to  these  questions,  alas,  says  less  about 
the  financial  genius  of  the  dealmakers 
than  it  does  about  human  folly."  IB 
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It  is  easier  to  start  taxes 
than  to  stop  them.  A  tax 
an  inch  long  can  easily 
become  a  yard  long.  That 
has  been  the  history  of 
the  income  tax.  Would  not 
tin  sales  tax  be  likely  to 
have  a  similar  history  [in 
the  U.S.J? .  .  .  Canadian 
newspapers  report  that 
an  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  threatens  to  drive  the 
Mackenzie  King  adminis- 
tration out  of  office. 
Canada  began  with  a  sales 
tax  of  2%.  .  .  .  Starting 
this  month  the  tax  is  6%. 
The  burden,  in  other  words, 
has  already  been  increased 
200%.  .  .  .  What  the  U.S. 
needs  is  not  new  taxes,  is 
not  more  taxes,  but  fewer 
and  lower  taxes. 


-B.C.  Forbes 


One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation 
cometh;  but  the  earth 
abideth  forever. 

-ECCLESIASTES  1:4 

It  is  mere  childishness  to 
expect  men  to  believe  as 
their  fathers  did;  that  is, 
if  they  have  any  minds  of 
their  own.  The  world  is  a 
whole  generation  older  and 
w  iser  than  when  the  father 
was  of  the  son's  age. 
-Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Sr. 

Amongst  democratic  nations, 
each  generation  is  a  new 
people. 

-Alexis  de  Tocqueville 

Twenty  can't  be  expected 
to  tolerate  sixty  in  all 
things,  and  sixty  gets 
bored  stiff  with  twenty's 
eternal  love  affairs. 
-Emily  Carr 


A  Text . . . 

But  I  say  unto  you,  That 
every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  judgement. 
-Matthew  12:36 


Sent  in  by  Robert  Coates, 
Waukegan,  III. 
What's  your  favorite  text? 
The  Forbes  Scrapbook  of 
Thoughts  on  the  Business 
of  Life  is  presented  to 
senders  of  texts  used. 


We  may  consider  each 
generation  as  a  separate 
nation,  with  a  right,  by 
the  will  of  the  majority, 
to  bind  themselves,  but 
none  to  bind  the  succeeding 
generation,  more  than  the 
inhabitants  of  another 
country. 

-Thomas  Jefferson 

It  is  always  self-defeating 
to  pretend  to  the  style 
of  a  generation  younger 
than  your  own;  it  simply 
erases  your  own  experience 
in  history. 
-Renata  Adler 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts"  have  been  collected  in 
a  hardcover  edition  bound  in  green  and  gold.  To  order, 
send  $27.50  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in 
New  York  State  and  other  states  where  applicable. 
For  faster  service  call  1-800-234-4553  and  charge 
to  your  credit  card. 


To  young  people  everything 
looks  permanent,  established 
— and  in  their  eyes 
everything  should  be,  needs 
to  be  changed.  To  older 
people  everything  seems  to 
change,  and  in  their  view 
almost  nothing  should. 
-Malcolm  Forbes 

Every  generation  revolts 
against  its  fathers  and 
makes  friends  with  its 
grandfathers. 
-Lewis  Mumford 

A  man's  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative phases  seem  to  follow 
each  other  in  a  succession 
of  waves  from  the  time  he  is 
born.  Children  are  radicals. 
Youths  are  conservatives, 
with  a  dash  of  criminal 
negligence.  Men  in  their 
prime  are  liberals  (as  long 
as  their  digestion  keeps 
pace  with  their  intellect). 
-E.B.  White 

We  have  to  hate  our  immediate 
predecessors  to  get  free 
of  their  authority. 

-D.H.  Lawrence 

The  man  who  sees  two  or  three 
generations  is  like  one  who 
sits  in  the  conjuror's  booth 
at  a  fair,  and  sees  the  same 
tricks  two  or  three  times. 
They  are  meant  to  be  seen 
only  once. 
-Schopenhauer 

It  is  fortunate  that 
each  generation  does  not 
comprehend  its  own  ignorance. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  call 
our  ancestors  barbarous. 
-Charles  Dudley  Warner 

It's  all  that  the  young 
can  do  for  the  old, 
to  shock  them  and  keep 
them  up  to  date. 

-George  Bernard  Shaw 
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Informix  Database  Technology 
Helps  AT&T  Federal  Systems 
Move  to  UNIX. 


When  AT&T  Federal  Systems  needed  to  move  their  project  accounting  system 
from  a  mainframe  to  a  UNIX  environment,  they  turned  to  Informix,  the  experts 
in  UNIX  relational  database  technology. 
"One  Terminal,  One  System"  Solution. 

AT&T  Federal  Systems  — the  division  of  AT&T  that  handles  government 
contracts  — deals  with  projects  ranging  from  satellites  to  security  and  sonar  devices 
for  the  federal  government. They  needed  to  combine  their  internal  financial  data  with 
project  management  data  to  optimize  control  and  information  accessibility. 

At  the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  migrate  to  UNIX— in  order  to  standardize 
their  systems  and  to  utilize  the  latest  technology.  And  they  wanted  a  "one  terminal, 
one  system"  solution  for  their  four  locations  and  5,000  users. 
Deployment  Throughout  AT&T. 

Using  INFORMIX-OnLine,  INFORMIX-4GL,  and  INFORMIX-SQL,  AT&T 
designed  and  developed  an  application  that  satisfies  their  users  and  their  federal 
government  customers.  The  new  system  tracks  time,  creates  labor  distribution  reports, 
integrates  costs  and  schedules,  and  generates  a  wide  range  of  reports  and  analyses, 
including  "what  if"  scenarios. The  system  is  so  successful  that  it  has  been  the  standard 
implemented  at  AT&T  research  and  development  locations,  handling  over  75  sites 
and  30,000  employees  in  1994. 

AT&T  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for  14  years  to 
successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you're  considering  client/server  technology  for  data  management,  talk 
to  Informix. 

Because  we're  the  experts. 
Call  1-800-688-IFMX. 


U  INFORMIX' 


P  I9W  Informix  Software.  Inc  Informix  a  a  regisietrd  trademark  of  Informix  Sofru-are  Inc 
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Introducing 
StreetSmart™ 
investment 
software  for  savvy  investors. 

With  StreetSmart,  the  first  investing 
software  for  Windows,  you  actually  act  as 
your  own  broker.  Now  you  can  just  point 
to  place  a  trade.  Get  real-time  quotes.  Pull 
Dow  Jones  news  and  analysts'  opinions  off 
the  wire-and  into  your  home. 

Now  place  buys  and  sells  like 
a  Wall  Street  trader. 

Just  click  to  pull  down  trading 
screens.  Click  again  to  review 
your  portfolio.  Chart  price  his- 
tories. Access  6,700  company 
reports.  StreetSmart  puts  you  in 
control  of  your  investments. 


|  Get  StreetSmart 
for  just  $59- 
and  save  even 
more  every  time  you  trade. 

Point,  click,  invest.  Now  you  can  buy 
and  sell  stocks,  options,  bonds  and  over 
700  mutual  funds  electronically— and  save 
an  extra  10%  off  Schwab's  already  low 
commissions  every  time  you  invest*  Plus, 
you'll  save  up  to  $25  more  on  your  first 
StreetSmart  trade.** 

StreetSmart  is  only  available 
through  Charles  Schwab. 

Visit  your  local  office  for  a  free 
demonstration  or  order  toll-free: 

1-800-442-5111,  ext.  206. 


Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves " 


Convenient  Saturday  and  evening  hours  now  available.  Call  your  local  Schwab  office  for  details. 


Graph  lor  illustrative  purposes  only  Schwab  does  not  recommend  any  specific  asset  allocation  model  'Discount  based  on  current  Schwab  commission  schedule,  available  upon  request  Some  restrictions  may  apply 
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call  a  GTE  Customer  Care  Center,  you'll  speak  to  someone  with  the  power  to  solve  your  problem  o\ 


T'S  A  MACHETE. 

Which  means  you'll  get  an  answer.  Not  the  runaround.  Its  amazing  what  we  can  do  together. ' 
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YOU'RE  ALREADY  DOING  Fll 
THIS  JUST  LETS  YOU  D 


It's  Friday  again.  And  there  are 
still  things  on  your  plate  from 
Monday.  Seems  like  there's  more 
and  more  you  have  to  know  and 
always  a  bigger  range  of  jobs  you 
have  to  pull  together.  All  at  once. 

So  what  do  you  do? 

Well,  common  wisdom  has  a 
suggestion:  simplify. 

That's  where  the  Microsoft 
Office  comes  in.  The  basic  idea 
here  is  a  diverse  group  of  first-rate 
computer  programs  that  are  so 
similar  to  use,  so  intelligently 
designed  and  so  neatly  interlinked, 
that  as  far  as  you  can  tell,  it's  all 
one  amazing  program.  That  does 
everything.  In  one  place. 

Simple  enough? 

It  means  you  can  stay  focused 


on  what  you  want  to  accomplish 
instead  of  hunting  for  ways  to  fit  all 
your  work  together  into  one  piece. 

Think  about  how  involved  it's 
been  up  till  now  to  send  a  person- 
alized letter  to  all  your  customers. 

Now  it's  a  cakewalk. 

First  you  write  your  letter  in 
Word,  our  intuitive  word  proces- 
sor. Like  all  programs  in  the 
Microsoft  Office,  it's  recognized  as 
the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

Say  you  want  to  highlight  some 

••••••••••••• 

point  in  your  letter  with  a  chart  that 
shows  what's  up,  business-wise. 
You  can  skate  effortlessly  between 
programs  into  the  spreadsheet, 
Microsoft  Excel,  make  that  chart 
and  drop  it  back  into  Word. 
Nothing  to  it. 


It  doesn't  get  more 
automatic  than  this. 
The  word  processor  in 
the  Microsoft  Office 
lets  you  instantly  cre- 
ate all  kinds  of  great- 
looking  reports  and 
letters.  It  can  even  fix 
your  typos  fust  as  fast 
as  you  make  them. 


Then  you  open  your  list  of  cus 
tomers  in  Microsoft  Access",  the 
database  program.  You  can  instant 
ly  merge  the  addresses  into  your 


Microi 

■a|  File    Edit    View    Insert  Format| 

David  Ibsen 
Ibsen  Sights  &  Sounds 
2747  Elrn  Court  £. 
Ft.  Worth,  TX  76102 


Dear  Mr.  Ibsen: 

Last  year  was  our  biggest  ever  for  synt 
are  utilizing  alternative  syn  thriven  in 
are  no  longer  the  whole  story. 


What's  Driving  The  Synthesizer? 


So  the  question  is,  are  you  making  the 
You  know  music  is  where  you  make  it 


Hil 
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Our  spreadsheet  is 
the  easiest  way  to 
analyze  numbers  and 
turn  them  into  com- 
pelling charts  and 
tables.  It's  so  insight- 
ful, it  actually  tracks 
your  work  and  offers 
tips  on  how  to  do 
things  more  easily. 


MKSCfiot-T  'Microsoft  support  is  no  charge;  hosve 
WINDOW 


>rnul  letepho 


charges  may  apply.  ©  1994  Mic 


oft  Corporanon.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  ( Xficc  Professional,  shown  here,  includes:  Microsoft  Excel,  Word,  the  PoweiPoini 
Outside  the  US.  and  Canada,  call  yout  local  Microsoft  subsidiary  or  (206)  936-8661.  Microsoft,  Mid 


FFERENT  THINGS  AT  ONCE. 


MEM  ALL  IN  ONE  PLACE. 


2tter  and  print  out  personal  copies 
o  your  favorite  clients.  All  ten  or 
en  thousand  of  them. 

Work  this  good  calls  for  just  a 


rMndow  Help 


is.  Now  more  and  more  musicians 
oard  rales,  while  still  dominant. 


)uitars25% 


Drums  !S% 
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s  and  instruments  in  your  studio? 
gy,  your  options  are  .getting  a  lot 


The  most  powerful 
and  flexible  way  to 
work  with  informa- 
tion is  right  here  in 
our  database.  So  , 
it's  simple  to  merge 
something  like  a 
mailing  list  directly 
into  your  letter. 
Automatically. 


little  showing  off.  So  you  simply 
move  into  PowerPoint,  the  presen- 
tation graphics  program,  and  turn 
your  thinking  into  some  persuasive 
slides  for  the  head  honcho. 

Won't  she  be  surprised. 

Along  the  way,  every  program 
has  been  following  your  work, 
making  everyday  tasks,  like  fixing 
common  typos,  automatic.  As  well 
as  gu  iding  you  through  complex 
jobs  so  they're  a  lot  easier.  All 
thanks  to  what  we  call  IntelliSense" 
technology.  Nobody  else  has  built- 
in  assistance  that's  nearly  this 
friendly,  this  extensive,  or  this  smart. 

If  you've  got  any  questions  or 
want  extra  help,  call  us  for  the  most 
useful  product  support  around. 
And  the  Microsoft  Office  is  the 


Want  to  turn  it  all 
into  beautifully  effec- 
tive slides?  A  simple 
click  moves  your 
data  into  the  presen- 
tation graphics  pro- 
gram. And  it  helps 
you  organize  your 
thoughts,  design  lay- 
outs, even  rehearse. 


only  product  of  its  kind  that  has 
unlimited  no-charge  support! 

In  fact,  you  can't  get  this  kind 
of  overall  smooth  sailing  anywhere 
but  the  Microsoft  Office.  So  make 
a  mental  note  to  do  one  more 
thing  today.  Give  us  a  ring  at  (800) 
370-8957,  Dept.  3D3,  and  we'll 
send  you  our  Office  info  kit.  Then 
ask  around  or,  better  yet,  drop 
by  your  nearest  computer  store  and 
check  it  out.  They'll  probably  let 
you  play  with  it  right  there. 

And  by  the  next  time  Friday 
rolls  around,  the  Microsoft  Office 
could  put  you,  and  all  the  things 
you're  doing,  in  a  much  better  place. 


McrosoftOffice 


m,  the  Mic  rosoft  Access  database  management  system  and  .1  Mail  workstation  license  (server  and  software  must  be  acquired  separately).  For  information  only:  In  ibe  SO  United  Stares,  call  <WK»  PO-KW,  Dept.  11)1  In  < 
1  the  Windows  logo  ate  registered  trademarks  and  IntelliSense  and  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


ill  (800)  563-9048. 


pay  back  time 


There's  nothing  like  the 
distinct  sound  of  money 
pouring  out  of  your 
phone  system. 
And  right  into 
your  company's 
pockets.  Have 
you  heard  it  lately? 
Probably  not  .  After  all, 
most  phone  systems  are 
viewed  as  merely  an  expense. 

But  a  ROLM  phone  system  can  actually 
help  your  company  make  more 
money.  It  can  also  make  you 
a  lot  more  productive  and  give 

world's  largest  private 

communication  systems      yOli  a  Ilice.  healthy  ITl  11111  Oil 

manufacturer  Siemens 

hZnlZTT    your  investment. 

run  more  efficiently  J 

for  over  1 40  years.  Til 

  Just  look  at  what  we  did  tor 

C.R.  England  &  Sons,  a  national  trucking 
firm.  They  were  losing  almost  30%  of  their 
incoming  .  alls  before  they  could  answer  them. 

IWHOIM 


So  they  installed 
a  ROLM  telephone 
system.  Since  then, 
they've  been  able  to 
W    reduce  their  lost  calls 

from  30%  to  1%.  .And  they 
converted  all  those  hang-ups 
to  orders.  Sales.  Cash.  Dough. 
Five  Cherries.  Almost  SI 00.000 
>er  month  to  be  exact. 
That's  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  silver  dollars. 
If  you  d  like  to  find  out  how  to  improve 
your  company's  bottom  line  and  serve  your 
customers  better,  give  us  a  call.  We  ll  send  vou 
a  free  booklet  called  "  101  Ways  To  Make  Or 
Save  Money  With  Your  Phone  System." 

You  11  find  that  the  sound  of  money  can 
have  quite  a  nice  ring  to  it. 


A  Siemens  Company 

1-800-ROLM-123  ext.  FA2 


Editor's  Letter 


By  Rich  Karlgaard 


Somebody  E-mail 
Adam  Smith 


After  you  read  ASAP,  tell  us  what  you  think  Fax  us 
at  41S-637-1987  or  reach  me  on  MCI  Mail  S09-6930. 
(Corporate  leengmeers.  tell  us  youi  success  stones.) 


From:     Rich  Karlgaard 

To:         Larry  Ellison 

Subject:  Trade  Deficits 

I've  learned  that  Forbes  ASAP  has  a 

trade  deficit  with  the  deli  in  our  building. 

Every  day,  some  of  us  turn  in  our  dol- 
i  lars  for  sandwiches,  soups,  salads  and 

soda.  But  do  they  buy  our  product— a 

technology/business  publication?  I  asked 
j  them.  And  no,  they  don't. 

It's  time  to  get  tough.  Do  you  have  any 

pull  in  Washington?  Can  Mickey  and  Laura 

help?  What  about  the  Big  Guy?  What 
:  about — Michael  Crichton? 

In  the  meantime,  we'll  do  our  best  to 

hang  on.  I've  ordered  our  troops  to  lunch 
;  at  the  Milanese  bistro  across  the  pond.  It's 
i  four  times  as  expensive,  but  we  have  to 

draw  the  line  somewhere.  We'll  show 

these  lunch-meat  mercantilists  who  means 

business! 

P.S.  I'm  sure  the  deli  owners  don't  use 
Oracle  software,  either.  You  might  want  to 
look  into  this.  I  see  lots  of  Oracle  employ- 
ees lining  up  for  linguini.  As  I  write,  you 
may  be  piling  up  a  deficit,  too! 

From:     Larry  Ellison 
To:         Rich  Karlgaard 
Subject:  Trade  Deficits 

You  have  raised  a  very  important  trade 
policy  issue  in  your  note.  I  am  not  going  to 
brush  this  off  as  past  administrations 
might  have.  As  an  economic  activist  and  a 
supporter  of  fair,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, Oracle  will  no  longer  pay  expense 
reports  based  on  receipts  from  that  deli 
until  they  agree  to  lowering  their  trade 
deficit  with  Oracle. 

Better  yet,  eliminate  it  through  quotas. 

It  would  have  worked  in  Russia  if  they 
just  would  have  given  it  a  little  more  time. 


We  assume  our 
government  is 
smart  enough 
to  pull  back  from  the 
brink.  Let's  hope  they 
pause  long  enough  to 
ask:  What  is  a  trade 
deficit,  anyway! 


Thanks  to  the  wonders  of  E-mail, 
one  can  exchange  sardonic  memos  like 
these  with  the  optimistic  leaders  and 
mostly  free-traders  of  Silicon  Valley. 
Laughter  is  good  medicine — and  need- 
ed. Three  thousand  miles  east,  govern- 
ment officials  threaten  to  plunge  our 
country  into  a  1930s-style  depression 
over  an  apparent  "deficit"  with  another 
country.  We  assume  our  government  is 
smart  enough  to  pull  back  from  the 
brink.  Let's  hope  they  pause  to  think 
about  the  underlying  question:  What  is 
a  trade  deficit,  anyway? 

The  administration  cites  a  $60  bil- 
lion one  with  Japan.  But  that's  almost 
meaningless,  since  the  figure  doesn't 
count  trade  in  services,  the  fastest- 
growing  sector  of  world  trade.  Nor  does 
it  include  the  huge  cash  flows  in  finan- 
cial markets  that  by  far  exceed  world 
trade — as  much  as  $1  trillion  a  day, 
thanks  to  computers  and  networks. 

Technology-enabled  trade  has  not 
only  created  a  global  market.  The 
worldwide  information  network  has 
made  it  possible  to  carry  the  division 
of  labor  through  all  levels  of  production 


and  marketing,  with  value  added  in 
many  countries.  A  PC  might  contain  a 
microprocessor  designed  in  California 
and  manufactured  in  the  Philippines, 
with  a  DSP  from  Israel.  The  disk  drive 
might  come  from  Singapore,  the  key- 
board and  display  from  Japan,  the 
DRAM  from  Korea — and  all  of  this  put 
together  in  Texas  or  South  Dakota. 
You  get  the  picture.  But  many  elected 
politicians  don't  or  won't. 

Caveat  Protector 

As  former  Citicorp  chairman  Walter 
Wriston  has  noted  in  Forbes  ASAP  and 
elsewhere,  sovereign  states  have  jeal- 
ousy guarded  their  power  to  control 
commerce  between  their  citizens  and 
the  citizens  of  other  nations  for  as  long 
as  nation-states  have  existed. 

The  problem  is,  what  does  all  this 
jealous  guarding  get  you?  Not  much. 
Japan's  sun  is  setting  and  will  sink 
even  faster  if  it  continues  to  deny  its 
consumers  and  businesses  the  world's 
best  products  at  the  cheapest  prices, 
while  coddling  its  own  companies.  Just 
ask  Detroit  what  it  got  in  the  1970s  by 
looking  inward. 

The  fact  is,  America  is  barely 
touched  by  the  "trade  deficit."  Relative 
to  Japan,  we  gain.  Japan  dumps  com- 
puter chips  in  the  United  States?  Fine. 
Then  American  businesses  can  buy 
cheaper  PCs,  harness  their  power  and 
widen  their  lead  in  the  world  econo- 
my. Japan  erects  a  wall  to  keep  out 
American  cell  phones?  Fine.  Japanese 
salarymen  will  just  fall  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  their  hustling  American 
counterparts  dialing  up  deals  on  the 
freeway. 
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It's  the  seamless  integration  of 
a  broad  range  of  paper,  film,  and 
digital  media.  The  art  that  perfects 
the  transformation  of  information 
into  knowledge. 

This  is  harmony.  And  whether 
you  need  a  stand-alone  copier  or 
microfilmer,  or  a  more  complex 
system  composed  of  high-speed 
printers  and  scanners,  optical 
disk  libraries,  or  writable  CD, 
whether  you  need  black-and- 
white  or  color,  we  have  the  solu- 
tions that  will  create  harmony  at 
work  for  you. 

Because  Kodak  offers  a  wide 
range  of  document  imaging  solu- 
tions designed  to  work  in  harmony 
with  virtually  all  office  products, 
pushing  performance  levels  to 
their  peak.  Allowing  you  to  share 
documents  and  images  freely  and 
independently.  Giving  you  flexi- 
bility to  migrate  to  future  tech- 
nologies, without  fear  of  being 
locked  in  by  a  proprietary  system. 
Fostering  continuous  improvement 
by  merging  technology  and  people 
so  that  each  supports  the  other. 
Enhancing  your  responsiveness 
and  your  competitiveness. 

The  world  is  changing.  So  is 
document  imaging.  You  need  a 
trusted  partner  who  can  help  you 
through  these  changes.  We  are 
that  partner. 

You  can  no  longer  think  of 
paper,  film,  or  digital  technologies 
as  separate  document  imaging 
platforms.  The  operative  word  is 
harmony. 


DHHHHUHRHSHHHM 


Kodak  Office  Imaging.  Harmony  at  work. 


Photo:  ©Rob  Stanton/lamey  Stillings,  7993.  ©Eastman  Kodak  Company,  7993. 


Who  Is  Ready  for  Change? 

George  Gilder's  typically  insightful 
essay,  "Telecosm:  Life  After  Television 
Updated"  (February  28),  nicely  antici- 
pates one  of  the  keystone  cultural 
changes  in  human  history. 

Over  the  past  half-dozen  years 
numerous  financial  analysts  have  erro- 
neously, unlike  Forbes,  trumpeted  a  so- 
called  PC  industry  slump.  These  other 
financial  news  reports  were  consistent- 
ly dead  wrong.  Instead,  as  Gilder 
observes,  industry  revenues  had  only 
stalled  in  the  face  of  naturally  declin- 
ing prices,,  while  unit  shipments  have 
always  increased  annually.  This  sea 
change  naturally  culminated  in  the 
recent  tidal  wave  of  PC  purchases  as 
prices  plunged. 

More  shock:  Should  we  be  further 
surprised  that  our  world  was  changed 
by  college  dropouts  such  as  Bill  Gates, 
Steve  Jobs,  Larry  Ellison,  Michael  Dell 
and  Ted  Waitt?  Will  college-educated 
baby  boomers  now  adapt  to  the  change 
created  by  their  dropout  peers?  Not 
necessarily. 

Lacking  a  market  mechanism,  slow- 
moving  schools  and  universities  are 
among  the  last  of  the  great  socialist- 
styled  corporations,  much  like  IBM, 
the  old  AT&T  and  Eastern  Europe. 
We're  not  teaching  how  to  manage 
change.  Indeed,  teachers  are  among 
those  who  are  the  last  to  change. 
Glenn  Ralston 
Indianapolis,  hid. 


postcard  from  the 
(Bleeding)  Edge 

Forbes  ASAP  is  a  simile  for" a  gold 
mine.  Anywhere  that  you  can  extract 
an  ounce  of  gold  from  a  ton  of  dross  is 
very  rich  indeed. 

"On  the  Road  with  Bill  Gates"  is 
your  best  example  of  pure  gold.  Bill 
Gates  proceeds  on  the  road  less  trav- 
eled, and  succeeds.  Too  many  execu- 
tives go  like  little  Caesars  and  fail. 
Their  position  "demands"  first-class  or 
private  jet.  They  "must"  have  the  lat- 
est electronic  status  symbols,  the  cell 
phone  and  pager,  regardless  of  value. 
And  unlike  Bill  Gates,  they  are  uncom- 
fortable sitting  on  less  than  silk  as  they 
dine  at  "power  meals." 

No  wonder  Bill  Gates'  appetite  for 
cheeseburgers  is  giving  them  indiges- 
tion! 

Lee  Paulsel 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Death  of  a  Salesman? 

Andy  Kessler's  article,  "Fire  Your  Sales 
Force — Empower  Your  Customer," 
should  illuminate  our  lightbulbs. 
Instead  of  consuming  the  sales  agent's 
time  with  visit  after  visit,  excite  your 
customers  by  displaying  your  wares  on 
your  system  at  the  buyer's  site.  This 
graphical  display  of  products  should 
stimulate  the  customer.  With  interac- 
tive capabilities,  this  should  also  enable 
customers  to  ask  questions,  receive 
answers  and  buy  on  the  spot. 

MCHAEL  ORSHAN 

OpenCon  Systems 
Piscataway,  N.J. 

Mr.  Kessler's  diatribe  is  just  what  you'd 
expect  from  a  techno-yuppie  who  is 
system-crazed  and  hasn't  yet  figured 
out  that  it's  the  "unpalatable"  human 
interference  that  is  key  to  most  every 
transaction. 

His  plan  for  letting  the  software 
communicate  what  no  mere  humanoid 
can  may  work  for  Huge  Company  A 
that  provides  Huge  Company  B  with  a 
catalog  widget,  but  few  real-life  pur- 
chasing transactions  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. In  his  presumption,  he  fails  to 
mention  the  cost  to  create  such  a  sys- 


tem, which  would  fall  far  short  of  any,  I 
current  or  near-term  reality. 

Has  not  Mr.  Kessler  ever  encoun< 
tered  the  peddler  who  was  a  resource 
of  knowledge  and  assistance?  Or  is  his 
own  arrogance  so  extreme  that  he  deft- 
ly transforms  even  the  best  reps  into 
the  very  animal  he  hopes  to  make 
extinct? 

If  you  technocrats  would  open  youi 
eyes  once  in  a  while,  you  might  absorb 
something  of  value  and  eventually  con- 
tribute something  of  lasting  merit. 
Alexander  L.  Broude 
The  Media  Consortium  Inc. 
Chicago,  111. 

Forbes  and  Forbes  ASAP  are  my 
favorite  magazines,  and  even  Andy 
Kessler's  trivialization  of  my  trade  (] 
am  a  sales  rep  in  the  electronics  indus- 
try) will  not  change  that.  Mainly 
because  I  see  a  grain  of  truth  in  his 
article. 

Constant  advancements  in  data 
communications  present  considerable 
opportunities  for  companies  to  stream- 
line and  cost-reduce  their  sales  opera- 
tions. However,  remove  the  outside 
salesperson  from  the  equation  and  you 
lose  a  valuable  asset. 

For  instance,  very  httle  of  my  time 
is  actually  spent  selling.  The  vast 
majority  of  it  is  spent  working  with] 
design  engineers,  identifying  decision- 
makers and  providing  my  factories 
with  general  information  and  competi- 
tive data.  If  you  plan  to  do  all  that  via; 
modem  hookup,  you  will  be  woefully 
uninformed  of  some  of  the  most  vital 
data  that  only  a  face-to-face  encounter 
can  provide. 

But  I  do  realize  that  if  guys  like  me 
don't  utilize  the  technology  available 
in  order  to  grow  our  companies'  busi- 
nesses, we  will  indeed  be  pushed  aside 
by  someone  who  will. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  we'll  try  to  tone 
down  the  cologne  and  talk  a  little 
slower. 

Carl  Jackson 
Journeyman  Sales 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Perhaps  all  those  salesmen  Andy 
Kessler  hates  so  much  will  do  a  bit  of 
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THE  COST 

of  what  goes  up 

HAS  COME  DOWN. 


The  laws  of  physics  and  economics  don't  always  agree,  but  at  COMSAT  we're  working  hard  to  bring  them 
closer.  ••  Recent  advances  in  satellite  and  communications  technology  keep  pushing  costs  down.  •• 
New  satellites  offer  higher  quality  services,  last  longer  and  are  more  powerful.  And  higher  power  in  space 
means  smaller  and  less  expensive  antennas  can  be  used  on  the  ground.  Modern  digital  and  microprocessing 
technologies  also  make  satellite  communications  more  efficient  and  virtually  error  free.  COMSAT's  voice  and 
data  services,  combined  with  advanced  digital  circuit  multiplication  equipment,  make  it  possible  for  many  of 
our  customers  to  derive  four  or  more  voice  channels  from  their  64  Kbps  circuits.  That  means  they  can  boost 
capacity  by  over  300%  and  lower  their  costs  per  channel.  •  •  COMSAT  is  rapidly  making  satellite  commu- 
nications competitive  with  other  international  communications  alternatives.  To  find  out  exactly  how  much  our 
down-to-earth  pricing  policies  can  save  you,  call  up  COMSAT:  301-214-3420.  Or  fax:  301-214-7100. 

Worldwide  Communications  Now!  ill  COMSAT 

World  Systems 


Letters   to  ASAP 


collaboration  and  decide  he  doesn't 
need  their  products.  Then  he  can  fend 
for  himself  to  get  whatever  it  is  he 
buys  from  those  hated  reps. 

Or  perhaps  he's  just  a  two-bit,  pen- 
cil-pushing bean  counter  who  couldn't 
sell  you-know-what  on  a  troop  train, 
and  no  top  salesman  wastes  his  time 
calling  on  him. 

If  he  thinks  computers  can  sell,  and 
he's  pursuing  that  line  with  the  prod- 
ucts his  company  manufactures,  let's 
hope  he  has  friends  in  bankruptcy 
court. 

Albert  D.  Trager 
Boise,  Idaho 

It  sounds  like  Mr.  Kessler  has  had 
some  unpleasant  experiences  with 
salespeople,  but  I  judge  him  to  be  in 
the  minority.  Most  buyers  appreciate 
the  information  a  good  salesperson  can 
provide,  especially  in  distinguishing  his 
products  from  the  competition,  and 
they  soon  find  out  that  in  the  day-to- 
day chaos  that  is  your  average  technol- 
ogy company,  the  salesperson  is  the 
one  most  motivated  to  get  product  out 
the  door. 

The  CD-ROM  may  eventually  be  a 
good  marketing  tool,  but  the  potential 
buyer  will  waste  hours  surfing  through 
megabytes  of  information  looking  for 
answers  to  his  questions.  And  don't 
knock  commissions;  more  workers 
should  be  paid  based  on  their  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Kessler  could  also  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  the  telephone — in  his 
dream  company  it  isn't  going  to  ring! 
Bill  Weber 
President 

independent  Developers  Network 
Dallas,  Tex. 


The  Debate  Continues 

The  last  Forbes  ASAP  was  excellent 
in  terms  of  breadth,  depth  and  insight 
as  to  what's  likely  to  happen  in  this 
otherwise  unpredictable  field  of  tech- 
nology. 

When  the  first  Forbes  ASAP  was 
released,  I  must  admit  it  seemed  like 
overkill.  But  as  time  went  on,  I  found 
myself  reading  more  an  more  articles 
with  interest,  I  don't  know  if  this  was 


because  the  content  and  style  got  that 
much  better,  or  because  I'm  now 
spending  the  time  on  it  that  it  deserved 
in  the  first  place. 
L.  J.  Heile 

Chief  Information  Officer 
ITT  Corp.' 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Just  received  my  latest  copy  of  Forbes 
and  attached  was  another  copy  of  your 
valueless  "whatever."  Please  stop  send- 
ing it.  Please  save  a  tree  instead! 
A.  H.  Seekamp 
Nobody  Important 
Portland,  Ore. 


In  Defense  of  Degrees 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Peters'  latest 
insightful  contribution  to  Forbes 
ASAP,  I  must  take  exception  to  his 
unwarranted  (though  popular)  jab  at 
the  infamous  M.B.A.  Any  formal  edu- 
cation, be  it  an  M.B.A.  or  a  Ph.D.,  is 
only  an  introduction  to  a  particular 
area  of  study — ongoing  education  can- 
not, and  should  not,  be  an  excuse  for 
us  to  stop  our  education  once  school  is 
out. 

A  first-class  M.B.A.  is,  and  should 
be,  an  introduction  to  subjects  that  we 
will  study  for  the  rest  of  our  profes- 
sional and  personal  fives,  not  a  quixot- 
ic attempt  to  cram  the  whole  of  busi- 
ness into  18,  24  or  36  frantic  months. 
Douglas  B.  Spink 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
University  of  Chicago 


Ambidextrous  Thought 

While  I  find  your  regular  issue  of 
Forbes  useful,  I  really  look  forward 
to  Forbes  ASAP.  It  is  pregnant  with 
ideas  for  new  products  and  services, 
as  well  as  a  historically  new  way  to 
look  at  the  world. 

What  is  even  more  refreshing  is  the 
integration  of  sociopolitical  concepts 
into  the  tech  world.  Seldom  do  I  find 
any  mention  of  anything  but  a 
right/left  or  liberal/conservative  discus- 
sion for  particular  actions.  The  human 
condition  is  more  complex  than  that, 
and  the  Nolan  chart  (from  whence 
your  authoritarian-statist/libertarian 


descriptions  came)  is  a  truly  useful  way 

of  describing  social  interactions.  Keep 

up  the  good  work. 

Richard  A.  Lundquist 

Chief  Cook  and  Bottle  Washer 

Lundquist  &  Associates 

Carmel  Valley,  Calif. 

I  just  finished  reading  the  latest  Forbes  I 
ASAP.  Or  should  I  say  I  just  finished 
ripping  it  up? 

That's  what  I  usually  end  up  doing 
with  your  fine,  informative  magazine.  ] 
rip  out  the  articles  I  want  to  save  as! 
reference  or  pass  along  to  my  clients. 
Either  way  it's  a  rare  issue  that  doesn't 
end  up  in  pieces. 

The  one  potential  problem  I  would 
like  to  see  reported  on  is  the  informa- 
tion superhighway  as  it  relates  to  the 
social  engineers  in  Washington.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  refrains  that  is  con- 
stant when  they  speak  about  the  net  is 
"universal  access."  Does  this  mean 
that  we  will  have  a  regulatory  agency 
for  the  infonet?  I  can  just  imagine  the 
results  if  they  regulate  the  information 
superhighway  as  if  it  was  an  electric 
utility  or  the  old  AT&T. 

It  is  much  more  exciting  to  think 
about  an  emerging  market  with  grand 
winners  and  losers.  New  Bill  Gatesest 
are  a  lot  more  exciting  to  think  about 
than  additional  "scientific  managers" 
like  Roger  Smith  or  government  regu- 
lators like  the  FDA. 
John  Teegarden 
J.  Teegarden  Productions 
Aurora,  111. 


Clarification 

Oops — Forbes  ASAP  mistakenly 
slighted  a  great  performance!  In  our 
February  28  cover  story,  "On  the 
Road  with  Bill  Gates,"  we  published 
photographer  Kathleen  King's  credit 
on  the  story's  third  page  instead  of  the 
first,  where  it  belonged. 
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THE  WORLD  GETS  SMALLER 


Voice,  data  and  images  traverse  the  globe  —  putting  infor- 
mation in  the  hands  of  people  who  need  it,  when  and  where 
they  need  it.  It  makes  for  fierce  competition. 
The  growing  challenge  is  to  apply  telecommunications  tech- 
nology to  create  real  business  advantage.  Better  and  faster. 
Singapore  Telecom  has  established  a  reputation  with  more 
than  3,000  multi-national  customers  to  do  just  that. 
Providing  value-added  services  from  private  networks  to 
customised  solutions. 

All  geared  to  helping  deliver  information  where  it  counts.  Next 
door,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 


THE  CHALLENGES  INCREASE        ■■  ~) 


Singapore 
Telecom 

Service  first.  Always. 


Singapore  Telecom  Comcentre,  31  Exeter  Road,  Singapore  0923  Tel:  65-730  8018  Fax:  65-733  3008 
Singapore  Telecom  USA  Suite  500,  301  Riverside  Avenue,  Westport,  CT06880USA  Tel:  1  -203-454  6818  Fax:  1  -203-454-1923 


"Mr.  Chairman,  could  you 
explain  to  us  why  you  didn't  have 
a  Business  Recovery  Plan?" 


When  your  business  is  left  exposed, 
so  are  you.  And  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
anything  as  dramatic  as  a  hurricane 
or  an  act  of  terrorism  that  proves  your 
undoing.  What  if  there's  a  fire,  or  a 
water  main  break,  or  a  backhoe 
operator  cuts  through  a  power  cable? 
Or  there's  a  power  surge,  or  a  hard- 
ware failure?  Or  a  virus  infection?  And 
let's  not  forget  simple  human  error. 

How  much  will  it  cost  you  (in 
dollars,  lost  customers  or  credibility) 
if  your  business  comes  to  a  halt  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  more  than  a  week? 

Today  having  a  well-defined 
business  recovery  strategy  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  your  data,  your 
information  systems,  your  end-user 
environments  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  your  business. 

There's  no  better  way  to  ensure 
your  company's  future,  and  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  than  by  teaming  up 
with  IBM's  Business  Recovery  Services. 

Nobody  knows  the  business  better 
than  we  do.  And  nobody  will  work 
harder  for  you. 

We'll  help  you  develop  a  compre- 
hensive business  recovery  program 
that  includes  risk  management  and 


disaster  avoidance,  recovery  strategies 
and  a  customized  recovery  plan. 

We'll  do  a  Business  Impact  Analysis 
for  you  that  will  determine  what  losses 
your  company  would  face  in  a  disaster, 
how  much  it  could  cost  and  how  to 
minimize  a  disaster's  effects.  And  a 
Customer  Environment  Analysis™ that 
looks  at  your  entire  Information 
Systems  environment— hardware,  soft- 
ware, networks  and  workflow. 

Most  important,  we  have  the  exper- 
tise and  experience  to  deal  with  any 
type  of  environment  or  equipment. 
Whether  you  have  a  traditional  data 
center  or  distributed  systems,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  including  high- 
end,  midrange  or  personal  computers 
(and  you  don't  have  to  have  IBM 
equipment),  we'll  help  you  develop 
and  implement  a  recovery  strategy 
based  on  your  needs  and  your  budget. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  most 
innovative,  comprehensive  and  well- 
tested  Business  Recovery  Services 
available,  send  in  the  attached  Business 
Reply  Card  or  caU  1-800-599-9950. 

II  you  face  the  issue  now,  you  wont 
have  to  face  the        ^F-=-=~L  iF 
consequences  later.    -E-  -""--ETz- 


Business  Recovery  Services 

Provided  by  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation  M 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Customer  Environment  Analysis  is  .1  trademark  of  International  Business  Maehines  Corporation. 
Integrated  System*  Solutions  Corporation  is  a  trademark  ol  the  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation.  «  <\'fH  IBM  Corp. 
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Introducing 

AW  INTUITY 


S    o    1    u    t  ions 


Multi-media  voice  processing  that's  ready 
for  the  future  of  your  business 


Imagine  your  communications  system 
with  bigger  brains,  more  memory, 
greater  flexibility  and  extraordinary 
room  to  grow. 

Imagination  is  now  reality  with 
AT&T  INTUITY™  Voice  Processing 
Solutions,  the  totally  new 
platform  for  voice  messaging, 
voice  response,  and  ultimately 
fax,  text,  and  video  messaging. 
Designed  by  AT&T  Bell  Labs,  AT&T 
INTUITY  Solutions  work  logically,  simply  and 
intuitively  to  enhance  your  communications  system. 

Today  AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions  can  really  expand 
your  business  capabilities.  AT&T  INTUITY  AUDDC  Voice 
Messaging  System,  for  example,  provides  courteous 
customer  service  24  hours  a  day  so  you  will  never  miss 
a  call.  And  the  AT&T  INTUITY  Intro"1  Voice  Response 


System  can  handle  routine  transactions, 
freeing  your  staff  to  help  customers  with 
more  demanding  problems. 

Tomorrow  AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions  will  keep 
your  business  competitive  with  innovative 
multi-media  applications  including  inte- 
gration of  fax,  video  and  text, 
voice  command,  same-time 
anguage  translation,  and  more. 
For  information,  call  1 800  325-7466, 
Ext.  173  foday. 
AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions.  Imagine  what  they 
could  do  for  your  business. 


AT&T 
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By  Bill  Walsh 


When  Good  Isn't  Good 


Enough 

D 

merhaps  the  biggest 
trap  a  successful 
manager  can  fall  into 
is  to  charge  bravely 
ahead  with  a  damn- 
the-torpedoes  style. 


Ior  men  and  women  who  are  extreme- 
ly good  at  what  they  do,  nothing  is 
more  discouraging  than  discovering 
that  the  thing  they  do  so  well  isn't 
what's  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 
When  a  successful  manager  confronts  a 
situation  in  which  a  philosophy  that 
has  always  worked — and  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  is  fundamentally 
sound — fails,  he  may  have  to  face  the 
hard  fact  that  the  ground  rules  have 
changed  and  that  he  and  his  way  of 
doing  things  may  be  a  problem. 

In  the  world  of  fast  companies  this 
kind  of  thing  happens  all  the  time. 
The  true  test  of  leadership  is  the 
adaptability  and  flexibility  a  manager 
brings  to  this  type  of  situation.  The 
challenge  comes  in  having  to  leave 
your  comfort  zone — an  area  where 
you've  been  operating  effectively,  per- 
haps for  years. 

In  football  a  coach  might  find  him- 
self with  a  gifted  passer  and  an  other- 
wise quite  average  team.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  had  built  his  plan  around  having 
a  team  with  great  balance  that  could 
run  the  ball  effectively  and  throw  only 
when  necessary.  If  he  can't  scrap  the 


approach  he's  always  been  most  com- 
fortable with  to  adapt  to  the  reality  of 
his  situation,  this  coach  will  probably 
have  a  losing  season,  maybe  even  a  los- 
ing career.  Remarkably,  there  will  be 
people  who  go  down  as  great  coaches, 
with  the  best  win-loss  records,  because 
they've  had  the  good  fortune  to  never 
have  had  to  adapt  to  anything  new, 
ever!  The  business  world,  especially 
today,  isn't  likely  to  be  so  forgiving. 

It's  often  said  that  generals  are 
always  fighting  the  last  war.  Though 
that's  unfortunately  frequently  true, 
theirs  is  an  understandable  human  fail- 
ing. After  all,  assuming  they  won  the 
last  war,  why  should  they  reengineer 
their  thinking?  At  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, Robert  E.  Lee  reacted  to  a  critical 
disadvantage  by  trusting  in  the  bravery 
of  his  troops  (and  the  disinclination  of 
the  Union  troops  to  stand  and  fight). 
Despite  advice  from  General  fames 
Longstreet,  and  even  aware  that  his 
strategy  was  probably  doomed  to  fail, 
Lee  couldn't  free  himself  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  success,  with  famously  cata- 
strophic results. 

Radical  change  inevitably  demands 
self-assessment.  When  the  fundamen- 


tal nature  of  the  game  shifts,  the 
secret  to  making  difficult  adjustments 
is  to  seek  advice,  often  from  outside 
the  circle  of  colleagues  who  may  be 
waiting  to  take  their  cue  from  you.  I 
have  two  or  three  friends  who  are 
experts  in  fields  other  than  mine,  and 
I'm  able  to  call  them  when  my  own 
tried-and-true  tactics  aren't  working. 
Seeking  advice  is  one  thing,  and  taking 
it — even  hearing  it — is  another.  You 
must  be  able  to  swallow  your  pride 
and  absorb  from  other  people.  This  is 
tough,  because  typically  as  a  manager 
you  play  a  certain  role,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  compromise  it. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  real  prob- 
lems in  society  today.  To  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  and  yet  maintain  an 
open  forum  that  enables  you  to  stay 
flexible  and  aware  of  changing  condi- 
tions is  an  important  skill.  And  it's 
where  a  lot  of  managers  fall  short.  How 
easy  can  it  be  to  listen  to  someone  say- 
ing, "Gee,  what  we're  doing  now  isn't 
going  to  work  in  five  years,"  when  a 
senior  manager  may  be  thinking,  "Hell, 
in  five  years  I  could  be  dead"? 

Perhaps  the  biggest  trap  a  successful 
manager  can  fall  into  when  his  once- 
foolproof  approach  falls  short  is  to 
charge  bravely  ahead  with  a  damn-the- 
torpedoes  style:  "We've  taken  this 
course,  and  if  it  leads  to  oblivion,  I'm 
history."  There  may  even  be  a  certain 
relief  in  making  fate  the  final  arbiter. 
Personal  change,  as  reflected  in 
changed  business  strategy,  can  be  emo- 
tional when  there's  so  much  at  stake, 
but  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
become  history;  being  a  winner  is  by 
far  the  best. 
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WHEN  A  LAWYER  AT  GM'S 
HQ  IN  ZURICH  IS  WORK- 
ING ON  A  DOCUMENT 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
STAFF  IN  LONDON,  PARIS 
AND  ANTWERP,  ALL  HAVE 
ACCESS  TO  THE  SAME 
INFORMATION  VIA  NOTES. 
AND  WITH  NOTES,  ALL 
TEAM  MEMBERS  CAN 
CONTRIBUTE  AND  KEEP 
UP  TO  DATE. 


To  aggressively  meet  the  challenges  of  competing  in  a  "Unified  Europe,"  Gen 

Central  to  this  new  structure  is  Lotus  Notes,  tH 

GENERAL  MOTC 
UNIFY  EUROPE.  HOT 


GM  Europe  is  as  large  and  complex  as  some 
countries.  With  over  100,000  people,  plus  6,500  dealers, 
it  operates  across  18  languages  and 
countless  networks.  With  multinational 
divisions  including  Opel,  Vauxhall  and 
Saab,  GM  boasts  two  of  the  fastest 
growing  car  lines  in  Europe. 

Lotus  Notes'51  unique  teamwork  capabilities  and 


rich  data  management  facilities  allow  GM  to  carry  ou 
time-sensitive  contractual  and  developmental  work 

by  teams  dispersed  across  the  continent.  To  share 

financials.  To  improve  manufacturing  standards. 

To  upgrade  dealer  service.  To  track  market  trends. 

And  finally,  to  accelerate  key  business  processes. 
According  to  Pat  Hickey,  GM  Europe's  OIS 
Information  Manager,  "Notes  is  the  forum  for  exchangir 


'In  Canada  call  1-800-GO  LOTUS  GM  Europe  worked  with  Lotus'  Business  Partner,  EDS  Contact  lane  Bamford  EDS  Technical  Products  Division  Wavendon  Tower.  Wavendon  Milton  Keynes.  MKI78LX 

All  nghts  reserved  Lotus  Notes  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Deve 


GM  SALESPEOPLE  CARRY 
LAPTOP  COMPUTERS  WITH 
LOTUS  NOTES.  WHEN  THEY 
MAKE  A  CALL.  THEY  CAN 
RECONNECT  TO  MAKE  SURE 
THEY'RE  DEALING  WITH  THE 
LATEST  PRODUCT  INFORMA- 
TION. AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  ANY 
ISSUES  THAT  ARISE  IN  THE 
FIELD  CAN  BE  COMMUNICATED 
THROUGH  NOTES  SO  PEOPLE 
BACK  AT  HEADQUARTERS 
CAN  REACT  QUICKLY. 


ors  Europe  has  streamlined,  with  the  help  of  EDS,  a  Lotus  Notes  Business  Partner, 
of  a  new  category  of  software  called  groupware. 

USES  NOTES  ID 
IG  IS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 


ormation  and  ideas  to  make  us  more  competitive, 
oosing  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  decisions  we've 
gr  made." 

Today,  operations  are  so  efficient  that  the  entire 
ropean  continent  is  run  from  a  central  office  of  just 
D  people  and  so  effective  that  General  Motors  has 
)wn  from  #[3  in  Europe  to  #2  over  the  last  few  years. 

Now  plans  are  underway  to  get  approximately 

(585858  In  the  USA  contact  Candice  Gannon  EDS  905  Southland.  1028  Unsing  Michigan  48910.  (5 
ion  All  company  names  are  registered  trademarks  and  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 


40,000  Notes  users  on  line  in  the  US  by  1996. 
Evidently,  what's  good  for  General  Motors  Europe 
is  good  for  America. 

To  learn  what  Lotus  Notes  can  do  for  your  com- 
pany, call  for  our  free  video:  The  Executive  Guide 
to  Lotus  Notes.  Or  to  find  out  about  becoming  a 
Lotus  Authorized  Business  Partner,         mm lilcfl 
call  1-800-828-7086,  ext.  9526*       Working  Together 


71 885-3502  ©1994  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambndge  Parkway.  Cambndge,  MA  02142 


(uirbag  control) 


You  don't  have  time  to  brace  yourself,  much  less  think. 
Meanwhile,  it's  thought  of  everything. 


It  happens  so  fast.  How  can  an  airbag  trigger  so  suddenly?  Lets  just  say  it's  n0|nn  Eloni"nnnifiO 
the  moment  our  little  black  boxes  have  been  waiting  for  all  their  lives.  UuluU  ulGuLl  Ulllui) 
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By  Andy  Kessler 


Fire  Your  Sales  Force 

-The  Sequel 


I  was  shocked — shocked — to  find 
many  readers,  particularly  salespeople, 
unhappy  with  my  suggestion  in  the 
last  Forbes  ASAP  that  sales  forces  are 
part  of  the  problem  and  that  customers 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  solution.  So  let 
me  explore  this  unsettling  concept  fur- 
ther. What  are  the  real  economics? 
That  depends  on  what  you  sell.  Let's 
assume  that  any  decent  salesperson 
costs  $100,000  per  year,  plus  or  minus, 
in  salary,  health  benefits,  travel  and 
entertainment  expenses,  etc. 

A  properly  configured  PC-based 
video  server,  even  if  it  is  gold-plated, 
can't  cost  more  than  $25,000  (and  is 
dropping  in  price  every  year).  Figure 
another  $1,000  per  month  in  telecom- 
munications charges  for  the  overkill  of 
a  private  1.5-megabit-per-second  T-l 
line  into  your  server.  Assuming  you 
depreciate  the  hardware  over  three 
years,  that's  around  $8,000  annually, 
plus  the  $12,000  in  phone  lines,  a  total 
of  $20,000. 

Four  major  accounts  can  be  serviced 
for  less  per  year  than  the  cost  of  a 
salesperson.  The  coverage  is  24  hours 
per  day.  In  addition,  more  individuals 
at  your  customer's  company  can  inter- 
face directly  with  your  company,  offer- 
ing the  potential  to  increase  your  rev- 
enues effortlessly.  I  take  that  back.  The 
effort  still  would  be  on  the  marketing 
side,  making  sure  that  the  information 
presented  via  the  video  server  is  fresh, 
engaging  and  fun  to  access — and,  most 
importantly,  that  it  can  stimulate  a 
two-way  communication  with  your 
customer:  your  information  to  them, 
their  orders  to  you. 


Further  thoughts 
on  a  draconian 
plan.  The  good 
news  is,  the  marketing 
staff  gets  to  stay  on. 


Any  questions  not  handled  via  the 
video  server  can,  of  course,  be  handled 
via  video  conferencing,  whether  they 
be  store-and-forward  video  mail  ques- 
tions or  direct  face-to-face  video  confer- 
ences. The  good  news  on  the  cost  side 
is  that  the  sales  and  marketing  func- 
tion is  one  too  many.  A  central  group 
at  your  office  sells  to  customers  direct- 
ly via  interactive  video. 

Trading  Martinis 
for  Market  Share 

Now  for  the  really  good  news.  If 
done  right,  the  lower  costs  associated 
with  video  sales  can  be  passed  along  to 
customers  through  lower  prices,  which 
can  create  the  opportunity  for 
increased  market  share.  Even  if  the 
restructured  sales  channel  allows  for 
one  percentage  point  in  lower  sales 
costs,  you've  got  your  competitors 
beat.  They  will  be  scrambling  to  catch 
up.  Jim  Manzi  of  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  calls  this  the  Electronic  Keiretsu. 
But,  of  course,  he  is  pushing  Lotus 
Notes,  a  groupware  platform  that  facil- 
itates intracompany  and,  increasingly, 
intercompany  communications.  There 
is  no  question  that  Notes  has  been  a 
hard  sell  for  Lotus,  but  the  company 
has  been  successful,  shipping  $100  mil- 
lion in  Notes  software  in  1993. 


Is  anyone  close  to  achieving  cus- 
tomer empowerment  and,  dare  I  say, 
firing  the  sales  force? 

Federal  Express  is  doing  it.  You've 
seen  the  ads.  The  secretary  has  the  Fed 
Ex  floppy  disk  that  allows  her  to  tap 
into  the  Fed  Ex  database  and  track  a 
shipment.  It's  an  ingenious  example  of 
early-stage  customer  empowerment. 

Johnson  &  Higgins,  the  reinsurance 
company,  is  doing  it,  too.  J&H  uses 
Lotus  Notes  internally.  The  company 
is  also  wiring  its  underwriters  and 
clients  with  Notes  seats  so  they  can 
effectively  communicate  and  share 
information  on  deals.  Effective  com- 
munication and  a  lower  cost  interface 
between  J&H  and  its  underwriters 
should  result  in  both  better  margins 
and  the  ability  to  be  more  flexible  on 
price  than  competitors  in  a  very  price- 
sensitive  industry.  Word  is  that  com- 
petitor Marsh  &  McLennan  is  furiously 
installing  a  Notes  network  as  well. 

And  Charles  Schwab  is  doing  it. 
The  company  offers  Windows  software 
that  lets  you  manage  your  trading 
account,  obtain  updated  securities 
prices,  etc.  Included  is  the  ability  to 
create  a  Hie  with  execution  orders  for 
trades,  which  are  electronically  trans- 
ferred into  Schwab's  system  via  your 
PC  modem.  Schwab  offers  a  10-percent 
discount  to  customers  using  the  elec- 
tronic trading  system.  In  effect,  the 
Windows  software  becomes  the 
Schwab  sales  force.  Expect  to  see  not 
just  securities  prices  downloaded  onto 
customers'  PCs,  but  research  and  trad- 
ing ideas  as  well.  Now  that's  empow- 
ering the  customer. 
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Why  PowerBook  is  popular 

with  people 
in  upper  management. 


Keeps  people  connected. 

PowerBook  makes  it  easy  to 
stay  connected  to  all  your 
office  resources,  from  e-mail 
to  databases. 


Keeps  people  productive. 

PowerBook  runs  thousands 
of  Macintosh'  programs,  and 
with  the  right  software,  it 
can  also  run  MS-DOS  and 
Windou  s  programs. 


Keeps  people  going.  Wit 

toll-free  support  line,  vou'n 
fast,  easy  answers  to  ai 
your  PowerBook  questions 
anywhere  in  the  U.S. 


Ready  to  share.  Using 
software  provided  m  the  optional 
PowerBook/DOS  Companion,  the 
built  in  r\pple  SuperDrire"  floppy 
drive  can  read  from  and  write 
to  disks  formatted  in  the 
MS  DOS  and  Windows  worlds. 


Desktop  power.  PowerBook. 
is  light  and  slim,  but  full)  ■ 
powered.  With  a  fast  Motorola 
6M)jO  processor,  there  are 
models  available  with  hard 
disk  storage  up  to  160MB  and 
memory  expandable  to  24MB 


With  hundreds  of  notebook  com- 
puters to  choose  from,  business  has 
made  Apple"  PowerBook"  computers 
the  best-selling  notebooks  in  America 

That's  because  managers  and 
business  leaders  like  yourself  often  *** 
approach  such  critical  decisions 
with  one  simple  yet  searing  question:  "Which 
one  can  make  our  people  more  productive?" 
rBook  is  built  upon  the  premise  that 


people  are  most  effective  in  their  jobs 
when  they  have  the  best  tools  to  com- 
municate. So  it  is  designed  to  give 
people  a  fast,  simple  way  to  connect 
to  the  office  and  share  data  with  other 
computers  (including  those  running 
MS-DOS  and  Windows). 
Because  it  has  been  designed  to  work  so 
intuitively,  PowerBook  makes  life  much  easier 
for  users.  Which  in  turn  substantially  eases  the 


burden  carried  by  your  computer  support : 
With  a  wide  range  of  PowerBook  mode 
choose  from,  you  can  now  give  all  your  pe 
full-featured  notebook  computers  that  me 
their  needs.  Or  choose  the  PowerBook  Du 
System,  which  transforms  from  an  expand 
desktop  computer  into  a  4.2-pound  notebo 
giving  users  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Its  the  kind  of  performance  managers  Hj 
see  in  their  companies.  And  in  their  briefcai 


©  W  ty)0l  'ompllter,  fee  Ml  rights  reserved  Apple.  Ihe  Apple  logo.  AppleTaW  Macintosh  and  The pmrer  to  he  \mir  best "'  are  regxlerett trademark  nf  Apple  Computer.  Inc  Apple  SuperDnrt,  PowerBook,  PouerBook/DCtt  Coni 


Why  FowerBook  is  popular 

with  people 
in  middle  seats. 


ible  choices.  No  matter  what 
needs  are,  there's  a  PowerBook 
your  name  on  it.  Including 
iffordttble  new  145B  and  our 
st  color  models,  the  powerful 
and  180c. 


Perfectly  comfortable.  With  its 
built-in  palm  rest  and  centered 
trackball  PowerBook  is  more 
comfortable  to  use  than  any 
other  notebook. 


Ready  to  help.  We  have  a 
toll-  free  repair  line  to  assist  you 
m  securing  the  fastest  possible 
sen  'ice  for  j  'our  Pon  vrBook 
computers,  if  it's  eivr  needed. 


I  ly  to  connect.  PowerBook 
\{)orts for  easy  connections  to 
:;  nal  modems  and  hard  disks. 
I  everything  you  need  to  share 
IS  and  printers  is  built  in. 


Desktop-compatible.  The  optional 
PowerBook/DOS  Companion"  kit 
makes  it  easy  to  work,  with  the  MS-DOS 
and  Windows  files,  printers  and 
monitors  you  already  have.  So  your 
investments  keep  working. 


PowerBook  is  not  only  popular  with  the  peo- 
'  who  buy  their  companies'  computers,  it's 

0  popular  with  the  people  who  use  them.  Not 

1  in  planes,  trains  and  ferries,  but  in  clients' 
tees,  branch  offices  and  home  offices. 
That's  because  PowerBook  isn't  just  a  smaller 
ision  of  a  desktop  computer  system.  It  has 
In  designed  specifically  to  make  life  easier  for 
iple  whose  jobs  tend  to  take  them  outside 

;  confines  of  the  office. 


PowerBook  is  a  full-featured  computer,  so  it 
can  run  all  of  today's  most  advanced  business 
programs— yet  it  weighs  as  little  as  4.2  pounds. 

Its  award-winning  industrial  design  makes 
it  comfortable  and  convenient  to  use  just  about 
anywhere  you  have  to  be. 

And  unlike  the  complicated  layers  of  software 
you  ty  pically  find  in  DOS  notebook  computers 
equipped  with  Windows,  PowerBook  seamlessly 
integrates  hardware  and  software. 


But  most  important,  PowerBook  makes  it 
easier  for  people  to  be  productive  wherever  their 
business  takes  them.  With  AppleTalk  Remote 
Access  and  an  optional  internal  fax/modem, 
users  can  tie  into  the  office  network  to  access 
e-mail  and  servers.  Or  send  and  receive  faxes. 

It's  the  kind  of  power  that  can  make  people 
more  productive,  even  when  they  end  up  in 
the  occasional  middle  seat,  a  ^^J^^— 
The  power  to  be  your  best.  iuJpiC 


o  are  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Motorola  it  a  registered  trademark  of  Motorola.  Im  MS  DOS  is  a  registered  tmlemark  of  Mu  mmfl  Cnrpirralmn  ;  bis  ad  was  cretiled  usmg  Macintosh  and  PowerBook  personal  computers 


Breaking  Away 


By  Glenn  Rifkin 


Consult  from  Where? 


Riding  the  liberating  wings  of  technology,  renowned  telecommunications 
consultant  Peter  G.  W.  Keen  has  relocated  to  paradise.  The  best  part: 
Clients  pay  him  more  than  a  milhon  dollars  a  year  to  hve  like  this. 


CINNAMON  BAY  BLISS 

Virgin  Island  view.  He  used  to 


On  MCI  Mail  he's  easy  to 
find,  but  on  the  Caribbean 
Eden  of  St.  John,  it's  another 
story  altogether.  Peter  G.  W. 
Keen  lives  inside  the  bound- 
aries of  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park,  800  feet  above  the 
turquoise  waters  of  Cinnamon  Bay. 
Ascending  the  treacherously  narrow 
roadway  to  reach  his  isolated  retreat 
takes  steely  nerves  for  a  first-time  vis- 
itor, especially  one  who  doesn't  have 


the  recommended  off-road  vehicle. 

Driving  white-knuckled  on 
unmarked  mountain  roads,  past  goats, 
pigs  and  donkeys,  and  onto  rocky  and 
rutted  dirt  paths,  the  newcomer  bare- 
ly notices  the  spectacular  views  of 
this,  the  smallest  and  most  unspoiled 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  Keen's  home  is  perched  unob- 
trusively among  the  Christmas  palms 
on  a  densely  overgrown  hillside.  No 
name  is  on  the  mailbox.  In  fact,  there 


is  no  mailbox. 

An  Oxford  University-educated 
expatriate  Brit,  Keen,  52,  is  unfailingly 
polite  and  apologizes  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey.  All  is  forgiven  soon.  He 
takes  you  down  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
through  a  book-strewn  living  room 
onto  a  deck,  where  the  staggeringly 
beautiful  view  stops  the  guest  in  mid- 
sentence. 

The  lush  green  tropical  forest,  pro- 
tected forever  as  parkland,  cascades 
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down  to  the  white  sand  beach  of  Cin- 
namon Bay.  In  the  translucent  blue 
waters,  sailboats  bob  lazily.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  there  are  islands — 
including  Jost  Van  Dyke,  Great  Thatch 
Key,  Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola — which 
compose  most  of  the  British  Virgin 
Islands. 

Here  on  the  deck,  barefoot  and  clad 
in  a  polo  shirt  and  khaki  shorts,  Keen 
says  that  after  four  years  in  this  house, 
he  has  not  tired  of  the  view.  He  used 
to  hide  his  location  from  clients.  Now 
a  photograph  of  the  view  adorns  his 
business  card. 

Bill  mcGowan's  Push 

Keen  finds  the  view  not  only  inspir- 
ing but  also  productivity-enhancing.  He 
puts  in  five  solid,  creative  hours  each 
day,  pounding  away  at  a  laptop  com- 
puter, reading,  talking  on  the  phone  or 
just  thinking.  In  the  afternoon  he 
swims,  dives  or  sails. 

In  this  place,  he  believes  he  has 
found  the  perfect  confluence  of  the 
rivers  of  his  career.  Here,  he  finally  has 
been  able  to  mesh  his  pragmatist's 
heart  and  his  educator's  soul. 

Keen  made  his  name  in  the  early 
1980s,  when  MCI's  late  chairman  and 
founder,  William  McGowan,  quoted  a 
working  paper  Keen  had  written  at 
MIT — "The  Coming  Impact  of 
Telecommunications  on  Top  Manage- 
ment"— at  a  shareholders'  meeting. 
Afterward,  Keen  was  deluged  with  calls 
from  the  media  and  phoned  McGowan 
to  thank  him.  They  had  dinner  and 
kept  in  touch  over  the  next  few  years. 
When  Keen's  Competing  in  Time: 
Using  Telecommunications  for  Com- 
petitive Advantage  [Ballinger]  came  out 
in  1986,  McGowan  made  his  top  man- 
agers spend  a  weekend  reading  the 
book.  Later  that  year  he  suggested  that 
MCI  fund  a  new  "institute,"  which 
Keen  would  head.  The  Washington, 
D.C. -based  institute  became  the  Inter- 
national Center  for  Information  Tech- 
nologies (ICIT).  With  his  new  platfonn, 
Keen  became  a  much-sought-after 
telecommunications  consultant  and 
speaker. 

Keen  earlier  had  given  up  an  acade- 
mic career,  which  included  faculty 
positions  at  Harvard  Business  School, 


MIT  and  Stanford,  when  he  became 
frustrated  with  tenure-track  politics. 
"By  1982  I  realized  that  I  was  starting 
to  write  papers  I  didn't  care  about  as 
the  start  of  my  tenure  drive,"  Keen 
explains.  "In  the  end  what  got  me  was 
the  amorality  and  selfishness  of  so 
much  in  academia.  There's  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  tenure." 

Today  Keen  is  focused  on  creating 
organizational  simplicity  by  redefining 
business  processes  and  helping  compa- 
nies implement  information  technolo- 
gy. He  believes  corporations  have 
entered  a  new  era  of  massive  band- 
width in  a  cruel  economy.  The  explo- 
sion of  network  capacity,  along  with 
powerful,  affordable  computing  tech- 
nology, will  make  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  businesses  to  seize  what  Keen 
calls  "the  moment  of  value."  In  this 
environment  management  can  make 
the  crucial  difference.  Managers  with 
the  best  insight  about  the  relationship 
between  business  processes  and  tech- 
nology will  be  the  winners;  those  fol- 
lowing the  old  strategies  and  structures 
will  be  the  losers. 

The  former  elementary  school 
teacher  considers  himself  more  of  an 
educator  and  writer  than  a  consultant. 
Keen  is  driven  by  the  fear  of  irrele- 
vance, of  becoming  a  guru  who  has 
lived  too  long  off  a  single,  dried-out 
idea.  He  continues  to  teach,  squeezing 
a  semester's  worth  of  lectures  into  six 
visits  a  year  to  Fordham  University  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  is  on  the 
faculty. 

Keen  figures  his  productivity — 
prodigious  to  start — has  doubled  since 
he  arrived  in  St.  John.  At  his  peak  as  a 
speaker  in  1990,  he  made  90  presenta- 
tions at  nearly  $20,000  per  appearance 
to  help  support  ICIT.  On  top  of  that 
his  consulting  business  pulled  in  more 
than  $10  million  a  year.  Keen  even 
squeezed  in  time  to  write  the  two 
books  he  published  in  1991:  Shaping 
the  Future:  Business  Design  through 
Information  Technology  and  Every 
Manager's  Guide  to  Information  Tech- 
nology [both  Harvard  Business  School 
Press].  He  has  four  books  scheduled  for 
release  in  1994  alone,  three  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Harvard. 

ICIT  once  had  55  employees  in 


offices  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  Lon- 
don. Now  the  firm  is  down  to  two  full- 
time  employees — Keen  and  his  wife 
Lynda,  50 — and  he  still  takes  in  seven 
figures  in  revenues.  His  net  income,  he 
says,  has  doubled  with  far  less  work. 
"Every  time  we  reduced  the  head 
count,  our  productivity  and  happiness 
went  up  significantly." 

Keen's  client  list  includes  Coopers 
&  Lybrand,  MCI,  British  Airways,  Con- 
tinental Insurance,  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  and  Cemex,  a  giant  Mexican 
cement  company.  Ellen  M.  Knapp, 
vice-chairman  of  technology  at  Coop- 
ers &  Lybrand,  speaks  for  most  of  his 


His  income,  he  says, 
has  doubled  with 
far  less  work.  "You 
reduce  head  count-, 
happiness  goes  up. " 


clients  when  she  says  that  Keen's 
physical  location  is  not  a  problem. 
"When  I  tried  to  find  him  a  year  ago 
for  a  project,  I  didn't  have  a  clue  where 
he  was,"  Knapp  says.  "I  had  a  phone 
number  in  Washington  and  left  voice 
mail.  He  called  back  and  we  got  going. 
With  people  I  work  with,  where  they 
are  is  mostly  irrelevant." 

Keen  does  no  marketing  or  solicita- 
tion to  generate  business.  "Typically, 
we  are  contacted  by  an  IS  or  senior 
business  executive,  most  often  through 
referral  from  another  client,"  he 
explains.  "Generally,  the  CEO  is  ask- 
ing, 'Is  our  IS  strategy  okay?'  or  'How 
well  aligned  are  our  business  and  IS 
strategies?'  Our  work  is  a  mix  of 
research  on  the  industry  and  on  cur- 
rent and  competitive  trends,  and  con- 
sulting, with  plenty  of  interviews  with 
both  top  management  and  what  we 
call  a  'diagonal  slice'  across  and  down 
the  organization." 

The  consultant's  fee  is  $10,000  per 
day  for  on-site  work  and  $5,000  for 
off-site  work.  Lynda's  fees  are  compa- 
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g  to  stretch  your  wings  in  Euro 


In  that  case  it  really  makes  sense  to  entrust 
your  telecommunications  to  Europe's  No.  1 


Deutsche  Telekom  offers  several  decisive  advantages  for  companies  or  institu 
tions  seeking  the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways  to  do  business  in  Europe. 
We  are  one  of  the  top  three  global  telecommunications  companies  and  we  are 
ideally  located  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  This  means  that,  through  our  resoi 
es  and  geographical  location,  we  have  particularly  good  contacts  with  your  ne 
markets  in  the  East. 
York,  ny      Telekom  is  also  Europe's  leader  in  innovative  telecommunications 

Tel.:  +1  212  424-29  00  ^ 

networks,  such  as  ISDN,  as  well  as  in  fiber  optics,  mobile  commur 
cations  and  satellite  services. 

When  it  comes  to  your  business  operations  in  western  and  eastern 
Europe,  we  tailor  our  services  exactly  to  your  specific  requiremeni 
•;9r49  -  whether  it's  for  a  customized  global  communications  network  (e 
for  corporate  services)  or  as  a  regional  network.  We  provide  the  lii 
between  your  European  locations  and  your  headquarters  in  the  US 
We  can  act  as  a  coordinator  for  all  parties  involved  in  a  given  proje 


Fax:  +1  212  424-29  89 

Chicago,  IL 

Tel.:  +1  312  214-32  14 
Fax:  +1  312  214-32  15 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Tel.:  +1  415  955-05  12 
Fax:  +1  415  955-05  13 


Fax:  +1  404  870-91  50 


Koblenz 

International  Key 
Accounl  Management 
Tel.:  +49  261  1  23  11 
Fax:  +49  261  3  82  82 


HI  .1.,  4T~-.?.y^CTCM 


rthermore,  we  can  offer  you  effective,  customer-oriented,  universal  solutions 
ph  as  one-stop  shopping,  single-end  billing,  individualized  ordering  and 
icking  systems,  circuit  reservations,  clearing-house  services  and  much  more. 
|d,  naturally,  we  help  our  customers  through  the  labyrinth  of  all  the  different 
ai,  legal,  language  and  administra- 
te requirements  throughout  Europe, 
in  summary,  there  are  numerous 
od  reasons  why  more  and  more  in- 
national  companies  with  a  keen  eye 
that  vital  competitive  edge  are 
iking  to  us. 

^communications  made  in  Germany.  We  tie  markets  together. 
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rable  to  those  of  a  Big  Six  accounting 
firm  partner,  which  she  used  to  be. 
The  Keens  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves, with  the  help  of  a  research 
assistant  who  handles  on-line  searches 
and  other  tasks.  Therefore,  the  Keens 
work  with  only  three  to  six  clients  at 
a  time.  A  project  usually  takes  five  to 
10  days  to  complete  on  site  and  10  to 
20  days  off  site. 

Island  Computing  Ain't  Cheap 

Peter  credits  Lynda,  who  also  once 
served  as  director  of  a  London  insur- 
ance company,  with  transforming  the 
business.  "He's  the  thinker,  I'm  the 
doer,"  she  says. 

Lynda  administers  the  business, 
coordinates  travel  and  speaking  sched- 
ules, and  handles  the  finances.  It  was 
she  who  convinced  Keen  that  over- 
head was  killing  his  profits  and  wear- 
ing him  down.  An  innovative  CIO  in 
her  own  right,  she  is  also  a  sounding 
board  for  his  steady  stream  of  ideas 
and  concepts. 

Overhead  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of 
communications  and  travel — not  a 
cheap  affair  on  an  isolated  tropical 
island.  Monthly  expenses  run  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000,  including  $2,000 
for  phone  and  $2,500  for  MCI  Mail  and 
other  on-line  services.  A  round-trip 
plane  ticket  to  New  York  is  about 
$1,200.  Still,  these  expenditures  are  far 
less  than  55 
salaries  and 


rented  office  space  inside  the  Beltway. 

For  Peter,  realizing  the  idea  of  loca- 
tion independence  is  hampered  some- 
what by  a  constant  battle  with  nature. 
"Iguana  dung  really  does  a  number  on 
a  floppy  drive,"  he  says  as  a  small, 
skittish  lizard  zips  out  from  under  a 
personal  computer  in  his  office. 
Improperly  stored  disks  are  prime  tar- 
gets for  mildew,  he  adds,  and  Sahara 
dust — the  light  red  dust  that  blows  in 
from  North  Africa — can  wreak  havoc 
with  keyboards.  But  fauna,  hurricanes 
and  the  constant  "decroding"  (decay- 
ing and  eroding)  that  imperil  electron- 
ic equipment  haven't  fazed  the  icono- 
clastic Keen.  He  acknowledges,  with  a 
rueful  smile,  that  paradise  has  its 
frayed  edges. 

The  same  island  rhythms  that  stim- 
ulate Keen's  creative  energies  make 
getting  to  his  mountain  retreat  a  night- 
mare. Returning  from  New  York  is  an 
adventure  that  includes  a  four-hour 
flight  to  St.  Thomas,  a  40-minute  taxi 
ride  through  horrible  traffic  to  Red 
Hook  and  a  15-minute  ferry  ride  across 
open  water  to  Cruz  Bay.  Total  time: 
about  six  hours.  If  he  were  "filthy 
rich,"  Keen  says,  he'd  buy  a  helicopter. 

Instead,  his  solution  is  to  embrace 
technologies  that  allow  him  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  spent  off  the 
island.  For  example,  Keen  is  eagerly 
awaiting  an  affordable  VSAT  system. 
This  small  earth  sta- 
tion for  satellite 
transmission  would 


allow  him  to  teach  at  Fordham  more 
frequently,  because  he  could  teach 
long-distance.  Costs  are  still  prohibi- 
tive. A  VSAT  hookup  costs  some 
$35,000  for  the  portable  earth  station 
receiver,  and  an  uplink  is  in  the 
$200,000-to-$500,000  range.  "At 
$50,000  to  $75,000  total  investment,  I 
I'd  start  detailed  planning,"  Keen  says.  I 
St.  John's  population,  made  up  of  I 
2,400  native  St  Johnians  and  another  I 
1,000  mainlanders — wealthy  dropouts, 
drifters,  sailors,  college  students  and 
slick  real  estate  agents — is  notoriously 
unreliable  as  the  work  force  for  a  ser- 
vice economy.  The  thousands  of  hon- 
eymooners  and  other  tourists  who 
flock  to  Caneel  Bay  or  the  Hyatt 
Regency  don't  notice  the  local  inconve- 
niences, and  most  homeowners  are 
snowbirds  who  spend  the  winter 
months  here  and  then  go  home.  For 
Keen,  who  fives  on  St.  John  year-round, 
a  seamless  working  environment 
remains  a  fantasy. 

Utilities,  mail  service  and  commu- 
nications are  abysmal.  Keen  has  his 
own  12-kilowatt  electric  generator  to 
cover  the  frequent  power  outages.  Mail 
and  packages  are  weeks  in  transit,  and 
the  phone  service  is  unbearably  unreli- 
able. Major  hurricanes,  like  Hugo, 
don't  hit  often,  but  when  they  do,  you 
can  lose  everything.  Keen  must  pay 
$60,000  a  year  for 
insurance. 

Additionally,  there 
is  no  one  who  can  fix 
a  broken  PC  or  fax 
machine.  In  the  glass- 
enclosed,  air-condi- 


FIVE  SOLID  HOURS  LATER  After,  a  morning's  hard  work,  Keen  goes  for  a  swim  in  his  backyard  pool.  J 
Refreshed,  he  tackles  island  chores,  a  few"  more  hours  of  reading  and  thinking,  and  shares  a  glass  with  wife  Lyndi 
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The  important  thing 
is  service.  After  all,  this 
is  practically  your 
whole  life  you're 
toting  around. 
Luckily, 
every  Digital 
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We  have  three  impres- 
sive new  notebooks. 

Yes,  they  give  you  up 
to  33  MHz  of  i486™ 
processor  power.  Yes, 


they  have  a  s 
for  Type  I,  II,  and  III 
PCMCIA  cards.  Yes, 
they  offer  monochrome, 
dual-scan  color,  or 
active-matrix  color  dis- 
plays. And,  yes,  the  price 
is  right. 

But  never  mind  all 
of  that. 


notebook  is  backed  by 
our  three-year  limited 
warranty. 

But  you  need  your 
laptop  in  your  lap,  not  on 
somebody's  workbench. 
That's  why  we  don't  just 


That's  our 
DEC  Passport™ 
service  program  — 
the  strongest  you  can  get. 
And  it's  free  the  first  year. 

Truth  is,  we're  giving 
you  everything  you  need 
in  a  laptop. 

A  book  so  good  you 
can't  put  it  down. 

And  coverage  so  good 
you  won  t  have  to. 

Call  1-800-255-0079. 

Please  reference  BWR  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  ET. 


Get  Lotus  Organizer'"(up  to  $149  value) 
free  when  you  purchase  any  DECpc 
425SE  notebook  by  May  31,  1994. 


coverage. 


back  our  notebooks.  We 
get  them  back  to  you. 
Pronto. 

How  pronto?  From 
your  door  and  back  to 
your  door  in  as  little  as 
two  days.  That  goes  for 
hotel  doors,  motel  doors 
and  bed-and-breakfast 
doors  around  the  world. 
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tioned  office  needed  to  fight  off  the 
humidity,  the  Keens  have  surrendered 
to  the  realities  of  electronic  life  on  a 
remote  island.  Every  piece  of  equip- 
ment has  at  least  one,  and  usually 
more  than  one,  backup.  There  are  two 
answering  machines,  three  fax 
machines,  three  laser  printers,  two 
copiers  and  a  half-dozen  personal  com- 
puters. 

Lynda  runs  the  business  on  an 
Apple  IIX  with  a  laser  printer.  Peter 
uses  a  ValuePoint  486  desktop  system, 
along  with  two  Apple  PowerBooks  (a 
145  and  a  180C).  He  also  has  an  NEC 
486  laptop  for  use  with  Lotus  Notes 
(specifically  for  the  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
account)  and  a  Dell  386  desktop  sys- 
tem. He  recently  acquired  an  AT&T 
EO  personal  communicator  and  a  CD- 
ROM  drive,  but  claims  his  office  is 
decidedly  low-tech  for  that  of  a  high- 
tech consultant. 

Keen  spends  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  at  his  Canon  750  optical  scan- 
ner, where  he  has  compiled  a  huge 
database  of  research  material.  He  has 
saved  some  13,000  articles  clipped 
from  the  more  than  400  magazines  and 
journals  he  receives  each  month, 
mcluding  U.S.  Latin  Trade,  Canadian 
Business,  Meeting  News  and  Physics 
Bulletin.  The  optical  scanner  stores 
about  3,500  pages  on  a  single  CD- 
ROM  disc.  Keen  currently  uses  about 
10  discs. 

So  why  does  he  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience? 

"It's  a  very  fertile  environment," 
says  Coopers  &  Lybrand's  Knapp. 
"And  you  don't  get  a  lot  of  interrup- 
tions." Knapp,  who  has  worked  with 
Keen  for  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
hired  him  a  year  ago  to  consult  on  a 
massive  business-process  redesign  proj- 
ect. She  has  traveled  to  the  island 
twice,  and  despite  the  lure  of  its  tropi- 
cal beauty,  Knapp  believes  St.  John 
stretches  the  limits  of  location  inde- 
pendence. 

Knapp  says  island  inconveniences, 
such  as  long  repair  times  for  broken 
computers,  are  a  minor  hassle.  She 
believes  that  Keen's  work  has 
improved  dramatically,  and  she  was  a 
major  fan  before  he  relocated.  "Some  of 
what  he  has  done  there  is  the  most 


innovative  work  he's  done  in  the  last 
15  to  20  years,"  she  declares. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  virtual  office  outweigh 
the  value  of  face-to-face  encounters. 
Michael  Schrage,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
columnist  and  fellow  at  MIT's  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  worries  that 
Keen's  physical  isolation  is  depriving 
his  audience  of  the  best  Keen  has  to 
offer.  Schrage,  who  has  worked  with 
Keen  off  and  on  for  the  past  10  years, 
says,  "As  superb  a  thinker  as  Peter  is, 
he  is  somebody  who  becomes  even 
more  animated  and  reveals  other 
facets  of  himself  when  he  collaborates 
with  others.  Being  a  member  of  a  vir- 
tual community  is  not  the  way  to 
optimize  Peter's  skills." 

A  Wager  That  Paid  Off 

Keen's  transplant  to  this  Eden  began 
with  a  bet.  He  and  Lynda  discovered 
St.  fohn  on  a  winter  cruise  to  the 
Caribbean  in  1989,  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  its  beauty,  and  bought  a 
small  vacation  home. 

At  a  dinner  early  the  following 
spring,  during  a  conference  of  business 
school  academics  and  consultants, 
Keen  held  court  among  20  colleagues 
and  boasted  that  he  could  hole  up  on 
St.  John  for  five  weeks  with  a  phone, 
fax  and  computer,  and  no  one  would 
know  where  he  was.  "Most  of  them 
thought,  'This  is  just  another  wild-eyed 
Keen  idea,'"  he  recalls.  "There  was 
polite  amusement." 

His  dinner  companions  challenged 
him  to  prove  his  boast.  In  April  Peter 
and  Lynda  flew  to  St.  Thomas,  took 
the  ferry  to  Cruz  Bay  and  set  up  shop 
in  their  vacation  home. 

Voice  mail  on  the  Washington 
phone  number  and  MCI  Mail  made 
communication  transparent.  The 
Keens  made  extensive  use  of  faxes  and 
discouraged  face-to-face  meetings, 
which  they  had  also  done  in  Washing- 
ton. Not  a  single  client  caught  on. 
"There  was  literally  no  way  anybody 
could  tell,"  Keen  says. 

As  the  experiment  drew  to  a  close, 
Peter  looked  at  Lynda  one  day  and 
said,  "This  is  crazy.  We  don't  like 
Washington.  This  is  beautiful.  We've 
proven  we  can  work  from  here.  Why 


leave?" 

By  August  the  Keens  had  found  a 
newer  and  bigger  home.  It  was,  Keen) 
claims,  the  ugliest  house  he'd  evei 
seen:  what  he  calls  a  1950s'  ''Las 
Vegas"  colonial  in  need  of  much 
repair.  But  it  had  that  view. 

The  Keens  plunked  down  $650,000 
for  the  eight-room,  4,000-square-foot 
house  (the  deck  and  pool  add  another 
2,000  square  feet)  and  poured  another 
$300,000  into  a  massive  renovation. 
They  found  another,  even  bigger  house 
for  sale  and  bought  that  for  $800,000.1 
After  another  $300,000  in  remodeling 
costs,  Keen  had  a  magnificent  guest 
and  conference  quarters  he  dubbed 


i 


HAPPY  CLIENT  Coopers  & 
Lybrand's  Knapp  says  Keen  is  p 


Cinnamon  Ridge.  There  he  can  house 
clients  and  guests  who  visit  for  busi- 
ness. He  rents  the  place  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  defray  costs. 

Relaxing  on  his  deck  after  a  brief 
downpour,  Keen  reflects  that  here,  on 
this  island,  he's  finally  become  a 
writer,  a  dream  he's  had  since  age  15. 
He  claims  the  island  gives  him  sanc- 
tuary so  that  he  can  focus  on  the 
essentials. 

"Breaking  away  was  very  simple," 
Keen  says.  "It  was  not  a  life  change.  I 
already  had  things  in  the  drift.  You  just 
have  to  be  good  at  deciding  to  decide. 
My  business  card  signals  that  I  am  not 
afraid  to  make  radical  choices."  (ASS 
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.Case  Stud- 


By  Jonathan  Littman 

Real  Estate 
Reinvented 

On  the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  inflated  home  prices 
bring  high  commissions— and  heated  wars  among 
firms.  Alain  Vine!  Realtors  wins  with  computers. 


^^^^^ 


NOT  YOUR  FATHER'S  MLS  President  and  partner  Helen  Pastorino; 
wired  her  firm  with  Next  workstations  and  pulled  an  astonishing  end  riin. 


1  Helen  Pastorino  carefully  considered 
the  E-mail  message  on  her  Next  com- 
puter screen.  The  president  and  part- 
ner in  Alain  Pinel  Realtors  had 
planned  to  wait  a  year  before  opening 
her  third  upscale  Northern  California 
residential  real  estate  office.  But  that 
was  before  one  of  her  agents  tipped  her 
off  to  a  rival's  plan  to  fold  its  Palo  Alto 
office. 

"Let's  do  it,"  said  Pastorino.  Boy,  did 
ishe.  First,  Pastorino  phoned  the  closing 


Grubb  &  Ellis  office  and  assumed  its 
lease  under  the  condition  that  the  ten- 
ants leave  everything — phones,  desks, 
even  file  cabinets. 

Next,  she  courted  the  displaced  40- 
person  staff,  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment and  agents  of  another  Palo  Alto 
competitor.  She  E-mailed  her  150 
agents  over  the  leased-line  network 
that  connected  her  two  offices,  in 
Saratoga  and  Los  Gatos.  "I  said,  'Here's 
a  list  of  agents.  Call  and  recruit  them 


now!'"  Then  she  punched  out  dozens  of 
E-mail  messages  to  assign  the  critical 
tasks  required  to  open  a  new  office:  tak- 
ing pictures  of  the  new  agents,  creating 
marketing  materials  and  business  cards, 
and  preparing  a  press  campaign. 

Within  days  of  that  first  E-mail  tip, 
Pastorino  was  hiring  Grubb  &  Ellis'  top 
talent.  The  speed  of  the  end  run  was 
astonishing.  On  December  18,  1992 — 
barely  a  week  after  the  rival  had 
announced  its  office  closure — Alain 
Pinel's  new  Palo  Alto  office  had  sprung 
up  from  its  ashes.  "Helen  is  a  strong 
woman,"  says  a  former  Grubb  &  Ellis 
executive.  "More  power  to  her." 

Company  executives  were  stunned. 
Some  had  wanted  the  pillaged  office's 
phones.  Others  had  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  hire  the  cream  of  the  Palo  Alto 
agents — 10  of  whom  were  lured  away 
by  Alain  Pinel  before  furious  Grubb  & 
Ellis  managers  even  knew  they  were 
available. 

Networked  Lone  Rangers 

Pastorino  believes  at  least  part  of  her 
speed  and  power  come  from  her  early 
willingness  to  embrace  computers  and 
networking.  "I  don't  know  that  you 
could  move  that  fast  without  the  tech- 
nology," she  confesses.  Indeed.  By 
December  1993,  a  scant  one  year  after 
the  lightning  opening,  Alain  Pinel  had 
more  Palo  Alto  listings  than  its  com- 
petitors, according  to  the  Peninsula  Real 
Estate  Board.  Pastorino  has  good  reason 
to  believe  it's  a  valuable  location.  List- 
ings average  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000. 

Deploying  E-mail  to  seize  new  mar- 
kets is  just  one  of  the  ways  Pastorino 
has  used  technology  to  expand  her  busi- 
ness. Alain  Pinel  may  be  the  first  real 
estate  company  to  recognize  that  the 
prevailing  Lone  Ranger  style  of  every 
agent  for  himself  costs  firms  sales. 

Pastorino's  comprehensive  approach 
to  automation  has  made  Alain  Pinel 
one  of  Northern  California's  fastest- 
growing  real  estate  firms.  Last  year,  its 
third  year  in  business,  Alain  Pinel  rep- 
resented a  residential  home  sales  vol- 
ume of  $469  million.  Projected  home 
sales  for  1994  are  $750  million. 

Profit  at  the  privately  held  firm  is 
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Alain  Pinel 


harder  to  track.  Alain  Pinel  keeps 
roughly  34  percent  of  the  net  income 
generated  by  commissions,  more  than 
most  of  its  competitors.  Last  year  the 
firm  netted  more  than  $4.5  million  in 
commissions;  this  year  it  expects  to 
net  $7.2  million.  The  company's  first 
three  offices  are  already  profitable, 
according  to  Pastorino,  which  is  no 
mean  feat  considering  competitors  are 
losing  money  even  at  established 
offices. 

Part  of  the  reason  Alain  Pinel  is 
able  to  hold  on  to  a  higher  percentage 
of  commissions  is  that  it  offers  its 
agents  sophisticated,  targeted  advertis- 


ing and  far  more  technology  than  do 
competitors.  The  firm's  293  agents  and 
58  employees  are  complemented  by  a 
powerful  array  of  computers — an 
astounding  367  networked  worksta- 
tions from  Next  Computer  Co. 

"Alain  Pinel  was  definitely  ahead  of 
the  competition,"  says  Roberta  Graves, 
president  of  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  Qual- 
itative Marketing,  which  runs  real 
estate  technology  seminars  nationwide. 
"To  be  frank,  Alain  Pinel  is  still  ahead 
of  the  industry.  I  see  the  networking 
they've  done  as  a  coming  trend  for  the 
whole  country." 

Custom  Interface  Designed 

The  year  was  1988,  a  boom  time  for 
California  real  estate,  but  the  profes- 
sion's technology  was  still  mired  in  the 
1960s — the  Middle  Ages  of  computer 
technology.  "There  just  wasn't  any," 


says  Pastorino,  who  by  her  early  30s 
had  climbed  to  regional  vice-president 
for  Fox  &  Carskadon,  heading  eight 
offices  from  Carmel  to  Los  Altos, 
Calif.  "There  were  no  faxes,  no  com- 
puters, nothing."  The  firm's  one  con- 
nection to  the  20th  century  was  a 
modem  hookup  to  the  regional  multi- 
ple listing  service  (MLS)  of  new  prop- 
erties for  sale.  Laughs  Pastorino:  "It 
was  300  baud,  and  people  thought  it 
went  too  fast." 

She  resigned  and,  along  with  Alain 
Pinel,  general  sales  manager  at  Fox's 
Saratoga  office,  opened  a  Los  Gatos 
office  in  August  of  1990  with  great 


expectations.  Technology  was  a  prime 
expense.  Pastorino  invested  $180,000  in 
a  DOS-Novell  network  she  hoped 
would  solve  the  management,  work- 
flow and  production  problems  she  had 
experienced  at  previous  firms.  "By  Sep- 
tember we  considered  giving  away  the 
computers,  admitting  defeat  and  going 
on  with  our  business,"  says  Pastorino. 
First,  there  was  the  interface  factor: 
Agents  couldn't  remember  the  arcane 
DOS  commands.  Then  there  were  the 
technical  difficulties  of  running  a  DOS 
network.  Recalls  Pastorino,  "There 
were  10  major  problems  a  day." 

A  frustrated  Pastorino  asked  her 
husband  Mark  Richards,  now  Alain 
Pinel's  chief  information  officer  who 
was  then  a  sales  representative  at  Steve 
Jobs'  Pixar,  to  "look  around."  He 
wasn't  given  much  leeway  on  price. 
"We  had  a  target  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  a 
seat,"  she  says.  "We  were  adamant 
about  spending  no  more." 

Still,  Richards'  position  at  Pixar 
made  him  aware  of  Jobs'  new,  $5,000 
Next  workstation.  Pastorino  asked  Jobs 
for  a  little  personal  convincing.  "He 


came  in  wearing  jeans  and  a  turtle^ 
neck,"  says  Pastorino.  "His  demo  was 
great."  Still,  Pastorino  and  the  comJ 
puter  legend  exchanged  heated  words 
over  the  price.  Pastorino  asked  Jobs  to 
cool  his  heels  in  the  hall  for  an  hour. 
Despite  his  fiery  reputation,  Pastorino 
says,  Jobs  was  patient  and  gracious.  He| 
also  got  his  way.  Pastorino  relented,, 
buying  68  machines  at  full  price.  Sayg 
Pastorino,  "I  didn't  think  there  was; 
another  option." 

One  of  the  critical  tasks  was  build- 
ing easy-to-use  interfaces  so  the  largely 
computer-illiterate  agents  would  use 
the  machines.  The  challenge  was  to 


ehminate  what  Richards  calls  the  pre- 
vailing Lone  Ranger  style  of  real 
estate.  "Most  realtors  don't  see  value 
in  hooking  fellow  agents  up,"  saysi 
Richards.  "It's  everyone  competing; 
against  everyone  else.  They  don't 
understand  the  synergy." 

Pastorino  ordered  the  creation  of  a 
simple  computer  message  board  to 
enable  management,  clients  and  part- 
ners to  reach  agents.  Once  agents  log; 
on  to  any  machine  in  the  firm's  offices, 
operators,  managers  and  other  agents 
know  where  they  are.  Calls  are  for- 
warded to  other  offices.  If  an  agent  isj 
already  on  the  line,  the  operator  can  let 
her  know  who's  calling  by  flashing  her 
E-mail. 

Next,  Pastorino  changed  the  way 
agents  interact  with  the  most  funda- 
mental resource  of  the  real  estate 
industry:  the  multiple  listing  service. 
Most  MLS  systems  run  on  outdated 
computers  with  arcane  interfaces. 

Pastorino  asked  for  a  single  screen 
on  which  to  enter  new  listings  or 
search  for  homes.  Every  agent  in  the 
company  is  automatically  E-mailed 


Within  days  of  that  first  E-mail  tip, 
Pastorino  was  hiring  the  rival  firm's 
top  talent.  Ten  agents  were  lured  away 
before  furious  rival  managers  even  knew 
they  were  available. 
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about  new  properties,  increasing  the 
probability  that  both  the  seller  and 
buyer  will  be  represented  by  an  Alain 

i  Pinel  agent.  Similarly,  Pastorino 
demanded  that  listings  be  stored  in  a 
companywide  database.  The  flexible 
database  makes  Alain  Pinel  agents 

I  more  responsive  to  customer  walk-ins 
and  phone  inquiries.  Agents  can  search 
by  name,  address  or  even  ad  copy  and 
answer  mquiries  in  seconds. 

Agents  found  the  fresh  approach  to 

[  real  estate  attractive.  "I  joined  for  the 
technology,"  says  Jeff  Barnett.  As  Fox  & 

i  Carskadon's  top  Los  Gatos  agent,  Bar- 

i  nett  never  carried  more  than  12  proper- 


; '  ty  listings.  At  one  point  in  his  first  year 
i  with  Alain  Pinel,  he  carried  more  than 
.23.  Barnett  says  he  makes  $150,000 — 
Ir  twice  his  previous  income — without 
j  needing  to  hire  an  assistant.  And  he 
:  frankly  admits  he  works  less,  taking 
,:  Fridays  off  to  play  golf. 

Barnett  says  now  it  takes  him  just 
(  20  minutes  to  search  the  MLS  and  sort 
I  the  results  into  an  attractive  market 
|  analysis  that  is  laser-printed  on  Alain 
Pinel  stationery.  It  takes  him  five  min- 


utes to  order  1,000  cards  that  he  mails 
for  open  houses  or  finding  new  clients. 
A  program  searches  county  records  by 
modem,  downloads  the  names  and 
addresses,  and  chums  out  the  cards  on 
an  inkjet  printer.  At  his  old  firm  Bar- 
nett spent  two  days  on  this  task.  Now 
he's  able  to  mail  40,000  to  50,000  cards 
a  year.  Last  year,  Alain  Pinel  mailed  a 
million  cards. 

E-mail,  the  simplest  of  applications, 
is  proving  its  worth  in  several  ways. 
Recently,  one  of  Barnett's  clients  need- 
ed to  sell  a  home  in  just  two  days.  Bar- 
nett electronically  contacted  fellow 
Alain  Pinel  agents,  got  E-mail  back 


from  one  who  had  an  eager  buyer,  and 
closed  the  deal.  Says  Barnett:  "We  tend 
to  double  end  [represent  both  the  buyer 
and  seller]  on  more  properties  because 
of  E-mail."  The  successes  encouraged 
Pastorino  to  expand  E-mail  beyond  her 
offices.  She  discovered  that  Internet 
provided  international  access  for  her 
high-tech  clientele  at  a  cost  to  her 
office  of  only  about  $100  a  month. 

"You  can  E-mail  late  at  night  when 
it's  too  late  to  call,"  explains  Pastorino, 


whose  agents'  business  cards  carry 
Internet  addresses.  "People  in  Silicon 
Valley  are  used  to  a  level  of  profession- 
alism. It  would  be  substandard  if  they 
had  to  wait  two  days  for  a  realtor  to 
return  a  call."  Foreign  and  traveling 
clients  stay  in  touch  with  their  agents 
from  as  far  away  as  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  Future 

Question:  Will  the  same  technology 
that  has  enabled  Pastorino's  firm  to 
prosper  in  a  down  market  eventually 
render  real  estate  firms  obsolete?  Com- 
puter bulletin  boards  already  make  list- 
ings and  open  house  schedules  avail- 
able to  personal  computer  users.  And 
no  less  than  Pacific  Bell  recently  tested 
the  transmission  of  computer  graphic 
images  of  homes  for  sale. 

Pastorino  beheves  that  even  if  real 
estate  agents  are  not  valued  as  infor- 
mation resources,  experienced,  properly 
equipped  agents  will  surely  facilitate 
the  smooth  coordination  of  critical 
negotiations  and  tasks.  "When  Charles 
Schwab  came  out  with  its  discount 
fees,  everyone  thought  it  was  the 
demise  of  the  financial  institutions," 
notes  Pastorino.  "It  didn't  happen." 

And  Pastorino  has  taken  steps  to 
make  sure  it  won't  happen  with  Alain 
Pinel.  Partners,  such  as  title  compa- 
nies, have  been  sold  Next  hardware 
and  customer  software.  Every  15  min- 
utes Alain  Pinel  sends  its  title  compa- 
nies Internet  mail  on  its  latest  closing 
properties.  "I  don't  have  to  play  phone 
tag,"  says  Glori  Jarnagan,  an  escrow 
officer  at  Santa  Clara  Land  and  Title  in 
Los  Gatos. 

The  future  aside,  Pastorino  is  excit- 
ed about  the  present.  Because  the 
NextStep  operating  system  is  now 
compatible  with  the  popular  Intel  486 
and  Pentium  chips,  the  company  is 
scouring  the  clone  world  for  a  Next 
replacement.  Notebook  computers  are 
also  being  tested.  Meanwhile,  the  only 
local  competitor  bothering  to  wade 
into  computers  recently  offered  to  sell 
its  agents  un-networked  Apple  Power- 
Books  with  only  niinimal  software  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  real  estate, 
Pastorino  says.  The  thought  brings  a 
smile  to  her  face.  "Our  competitors  are 
just  now  getting  it,"  she  says.  (jjsjjpj 
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Remember  wken  color  T\s 
suddenly  became  affordable? 
Can  you  say  deja  vu? 


nless  you  still  watch  a  black  and  white  TV  and  listen  to  8-track  tapes,  price  is 
probably  the  only  thing  stopping  you  from  getting  a  color  notebook.  In  which 


case,  we'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  Bravo  NB.  Not  just  because  it's  affordable,  but  also 


because  it  has  features  you  normally  don't  find  on  notebooks  costing  hundreds  more.  Like 


the  most  advanced  Dual  Scan  STN  technology,  which  gives  you  256  bright,  clear  colors  on  a 


full-size  9.5"screen.  To  make  sure  you  won't  have  to  wait  to  see  those  colors,  it  has  a  power- 


ful Intel  33MHz  486SX  microprocessor,  local  bus  video  and  512KB  video  memory.  It  also 


has  4MB  RAM  that  can  be  expanded  to  20MB  and  a  200MB  hard  drive.  There's  even  a 


Type  III  PCMCIA  expansion  slot  so  you  can  send  or  access  information  from  anywhere,  as 


well  as  enough  other  features  to  fill  that  column  to  your  right.  And  since  our  resellers 


perform  as  well  as  our  computers,  you  can  get  one  right  away  by  calling  800-8 76-4 AST. 


All  of  which  should  make  choosing  a  color  notebook  as  simple  as,  well,  black  and  white. 
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POWERFUL 

Intel  486SX/33  or  25MHz 
microprocessor  with  integrated  8KB  cache. 
Preinstalled  DOS,  Windows  3.1, 
and  B  Tools  business  utility  software. 
Environmentally  friendly  NiMH 
battery  pack  for  extended  usage. 

ERGONOMIC 

Just  6.2  pounds  and  1.7  inches  high. 
Integrated  trackball,  silent  travel 
keyboard  with  12  function  keys. 

CUSTOMIZE 

Dual  Scan  STN  color  models 
starting  under  $2,400* 
Active- matrix  color  and  monochrome 
models  also  available. 

EXPANDABLE 

4MB  RAM  standard, 
expandable  to  20MB.  Hard  drive 
up  to  200MB.  PCMCIA 
Type  111  enhancement  cards. 

RELIABLE 

ExeCare"  Plus:  one-year  warranty 
with  free  48-hour  expedited  repair. 
Technical  assistance  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week 


EPA   POLLUTION  PREVENTER 


Scan  STN  color  now  with  a  486SX/33  processor  for  under  $2,400* 


Call  for  more  information 
and  the  nearest  reseller. 

800-876-4AST 


\demark  oj  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners  'Estimated  V  S.  reseller  selling  price.  Reseller  pricing  will  vary. 
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f  the  top  10  'Fortune  500'  companies  are  using  Oracle?." 

Here's  what  our  customers  are  saying  about  Oracle 7: 

"It's  the  driving  force  behind  our  most  sophisticated  applications." 
"You  can't  break  it,  it  just  keeps  running  and  running." 
"It's  the  best  Client/Server  solution  out  there." 
"We  needed  a  truly  open  solution:  Oracle7  is  it." 

To  find  out  more  about  why  companies  of  all  sizes  are  choosing  Oracle7,  call  us. 
We'll  send  you  in-depth  analysis  from  IDC  and  Aberdeen,  and  you'll  see  for  yourself 
why  everyone  is  so  excited.  1-800-633-1058  Ext.  1820 

ORACLG 
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Product  Strategies, 


By  David  Strom 

How  to  Buy  a  PC  Server 

If  you  are  confused,  there  is  a  reason.  The  very  definition  of  a  network  server  is 
elusive,  and  most  vendors  have  eliminated  the  concept  of  retail  pricing. 


s  the  definition  of  a  network 
server  so  elusive?  One  reason  is  that 
computer  hardware  vendors  themselves 
haven't  been  too  clear  in  delineating 
the  differences  between  a  desktop  per- 
sonal computer  and  a  desktop  PC  that 
shares  files  across  the  enterprise. 

Some  vendors,  such  as  Dell  Com- 
puter, sell  souped-up  desktop  PCs  as 
being  "network-ready,"  which  actually 
refers  to  the  prepurchase  installation  of 
networking  software  and  adapters.  Oth- 
ers, such  as  Compaq  Computer,  AST 
Research,  NetFrame  Systems  and  IBM, 
have  machines  that  are  exclusively 
servers.  They  contain  from  three  to  10 
processors,  at  least  16  megabytes  and 
usually  more  of  shared  main  memory, 
up  to  240  gigabytes  of  disk  storage  and 
redundant  disk  drives,  power  supplies 
and  other  components. 

Vendors  of  network  operating  sys- 
tem software  have  also  been  unclear 
about  what  constitutes  a  server.  For 
years  Novell  and  Microsoft  have  been 
'  telling  customers  that  they  can  use  a 
si  variety  of  desktop  computers  as 
|  servers.  This  strategy  keeps  the  two 
{  companies'  markets  as  broad  as  possi- 
|  ble  by  covering  the  waterfront,  from 
i  networks  for  small  offices  to  those  that 
span  the  globe  and  connect  thousands 
of  users. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  are  the  dif- 
ferent needs  of  users.  "Lots  of  small 
businesses  just  want  to  go  peer  to  peer 
i  and  don't  need  a  server,"  says  Louis  M. 
I  Gutentag,  president  of  Technology 
I,  Directions  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
1  Gutentag,  who  has  worked  as  an  IS 
il  manager  in  several  large  corporations, 
|  has  helped  small  businesses  such  as 
I  architectural  and  consulting  firms 
I !  assemble  their  own  networks.  "If  you 
'  are  just  storing  documents  or  the  occa- 
sional drawing,"  he  says,  "you  really 
i  don't  require  a  dedicated  server." 


COMPAQ'S  PROSIGNIA 

Entry-level  server  under  $3,000. 


Businesses  that  are  more  transac- 
tion-based, such  as  insurance  agencies 
and  medical  offices,  need  more  potent 
servers.  "The  brain  of  your  network  is 
the  server,"  says  Jon  Arnold,  director  of 
information  services,  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C.  "Treat  it 
accordingly  with  conditioned  power 
[for  example,  an  uninterruptible  power 
supply].  Also,  place  servers  in  secured 
areas."  Arnold  has  managed  multiple- 
thousand-node  networks  that  span 
Novell's  NetWare,  Unix  and  IBM 
mainframes  in  multiple  locations. 

More  confusion:  Many  hardware 
vendors  have  eliminated  the  concept  of 


DELL'S  4000/XE  Error-correct- 
ing memory  is  an  option. 


retail  pricing.  Everyone  is  willing  to 
negotiate,  which  means  that  canny 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  commit  to 
multiple-unit  purchases  can  usually 
cut  deals.  Given  this  power  of  the 
purse,  here  are  a  few  shopping  tips. 

^  Shop  service  and  support 
I  first.  All  of  our  recent  buy- 
JL  ers  agreed  about  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  service — warranties,  maintenance 
and  response  time  for  repairs — before 
even  thinking  about  the  actual  hard- 
ware. "Support  is  where  the  hidden 
costs  he.  You  should  find  a  provider  to 
take  care  of  this  first,"  says  Brian 
Walsh,  senior  consultant,  Cap  Gemini 
America,  Portland,  Ore.,  which  has 
built  multiple-server  networks  for  a 
variety  of  large  banks  and  investment 
companies.  "Warranties  have  a  real 
value  over  the  long  haul." 

Indeed,  looking  carefully  at  vendors' 
support  and  service  policies  can  be  a 
very  effective  way  to  narrow  down  the 
number  of  different  machines  from 
which  to  choose.  Some  vendors,  such 
as  Hewlett  Packard  Co.,  IBM  and 
Compaq  have  begun  to  offer  three -year 
on-site  warranties  as  part  of  the  server 
purchase  price. 

If  the  machine  needs  repair,  the 
vendor  will  send  a  representative  to 
your  office  to  fix  it,  usually  the  next 
business  day,  without  additional  cost. 
"The  fact  that  Compaq  offered  a  three- 
year  on-site  service  contract  weighed 
heavily  in  our  decision  to  buy  Pro- 
Liants,"  says  Peter  Shulkin,  a  manager 
of  the  Electro-Medical  group,  Siemens 
Medical  Systems,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Siemens  has  many  Novell  and  Unix 
systems,  and  Shulkin  is  responsible  for 
purchasing  the  servers  used  for  the 
company's  internal  software  develop- 
ment projects. 
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Examine  these  warranties  carefully, 
however.  Some  vendors,  such  as  Com- 
paq and  Dell,  offer  different  warranties 
for  desktops  versus  servers.  Others 
offer  the  first  year  free  for  on-site 
repairs  hut  charge  for  subsequent  years. 

A  warranty  not  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price  can  be  expensive.  These 
charges  can  add  as  much  as  15  percent 
of  the  initial  purchase  price  per  year  for 
maintenance;  a  10-percent  annual  pre- 
mium is  common.  Charges  for  unwar- 
ranted service  calls  vary,  depending  on 
the  problem.  At  many  companies  the 
fee  is  at  least  $50  per  hour  and 
includes  the  rep's  travel  time  to  the 
customer's  site.  With  the  cost  of  parts, 
a  service  call  can  run  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Another  part  of  the  fine  print  to 
examine  is  the  guaranteed  response 
time  specified  by  the  vendor.  Some  ser- 
vice contracts  promise  only  that  the 
server  will  be  fixed  the  next  business 
day,  and  offer  options,  at  an  extra  cost, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  downtime.  For 
example,  Compaq  charges  for  some  of 
its  least  expensive  servers  up  to  $500 
per  year  to  upgrade  the  warranty 
response  time  horn  the  next  day  to  a 
four-hour  turnaround.  The  more  impa- 
tient you  are,  the  more  expensive  the 
maintenance  contract. 

Many  buyers  cautioned  against  mail 
order.  "Calling  an  800  number  and 
talking  to  a  stranger  on  the  other  end 
aren't  enough  when  it  comes  to  a  net- 
work server,"  says  Gutentag.  Several  of 
our  interviewees  recommended  devel- 
oping a  long-distance  relationship  with 
a  dealer  in  another  city,  rather  than 
turning  to  mail  order. 

2 Prepare  for  business  inter- 
ruptions AND  SECURITY.  IF 
your  business  requires  a  dedi- 
cated network  server,  keeping  it  run- 
ning is  important.  "Plan  how  you  will 
solve  security  and  disaster  recovery 
issues  even  before  you  figure  out  what 
applications  will  go  on  the  server," 
says  Walsh.  "Don't  ignore  your  infra- 
structure and  lowball  these  costs  as 
part  of  the  implementation." 

"No  one  would  ever  think  of 
putting  in  a  minicomputer  or  a  main- 
frame without  having  special  power 
circuits,  security  and  sprinklers,"  says 


IBM  MODEL  195  For  small 
businesses  with  many  transactions. 


Scott  Tompkins,  senior  consultant, 
Hewitt  Associates,  Lincolnshire,  111. 
"You've  got  to  think  the  same  way 
when  you  are  downsizing  your  data 
processing  to  network  servers." 

Many  buyers  suggest  that  items 
such  as  backup  power  and  tape  storage 


work  in  tandem  with  the  server's  net 
work  operating  system,  shut  down  the 
server  carefully  and  prevent  data  loss  if 
power  dips  or  cuts  off  completely. 

Tape  drives?  Yes!  "No  one  should! 
buy  a  server  without  a  tape  drive,"  saya 
Arnold.  "If  you  have  any  amount  oj 
disk  storage,  you  need  an  intelligent 
backup  system  to  manage  your  tape 
library."  These  products,  available  for  a 
variety  of  network  operating  systems 
from  such  companies  as  Cheyenne 
Software  Inc.,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.,  or 
Palindrome  Corp.,  Naperville,  111.,  copy 
only  the  files  that  have  been  changed 
since  the  last  backup  and  tell  you 
which  tapes  are  required  for  each  back- 
up. "If  security  is  an  issue,"  says 
Shulkin,  "bonded  tape-storage  compa- 
nies can  pick  up  and  deliver  the  tapes 
when  we  need  them." 

Another  way  to  keep  servers  reli- 
able is  to  use  special  built-in  manage- 


Which  PC  Server  Is  Right  for  You? 

Desktop  PC  Typical  brands:  Dell,  AST  Premmia,  Compaq  PrdSignia  (entry  level) 
and  Deskpro,  IBM  Model  95.  Cost:  less  than  $5,000.  These  are  usually  souped-up 
machines  that  satisfy  throughput  needs  but  have  little  room  for  expansion.  Who 
should  buy:  small  (fewer  than  10-person)  offices  with  non-mission-critical  applications. 

Specialized  servers  Typical  brands:  AST  Manhattan,  IBM  Model  195,  Compaq 
ProLiant  and  SystemPro,  HP  NetServer  series.  Cost:  around  $15,000.  Most  come 
with  multiple  processors  and  extra  room  for  disk  storage  and  RAM.  They  have 
some  redundant  components,  usually  the  disk  drive,  and  higher-speed  buses  than 
those  in  desktop  PCs.  Who  should  buy:  most  medium-sized  businesses  that  require 
high  reliability  and  network  throughput. 

Superservers  Typical  brands:  NetFrame,  IBM  Model  295,  Tricord  PowerFrame. 
Cost:  more  than  $50,000  for  the  advanced  configurations;  the  sky  is  the  limit.  They 
have  many  redundant  components  and  the  highest  performance.  Who  should  buy: 
corporations  looking  to  downsize  mainframe  and  minicomputer  applications  and 
those  that  demand  networks  with  24-hour  reliability. 


be  considered  at  the  time  of  server  pur- 
chase. "Every  server  should  have  an 
uninterruptible  power  supply  attached 
to  it,"  Gutentag  says.  A  variety  of 
products  are  available  from  such  ven- 
dors of  backup  power-supply  software 
as  Best  Power  Technology  Inc., 
Necedah,  Wis.,  and  American  Power 
Conversion  Corp.,  West  Kingston,  R.I. 
Some  of  the  small  models  cost  less 
than  $2,000.  These  products,  which 


ment  software  that  can  examine  vari- 
ous server  components  and  report  on 
their  relative  health.  Compaq's  servers, 
for  example,  even  have  the  ability  to 
predict  future  failures,  such  as  a  bad 
disk  drive  or  a  memory  block.  The 
software  alerts  the  network  aaministra- 
tor  that  a  part  needs  to  be  replaced. 
Although  this  software  may  have  over- 
tones of  Hal,  the  manipulative  and 
ultimately  malevolent  computer  in, 
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Deliver  Know-How 
In  No  Time  At  111. 


Your  employees  and  managers  can't  move  fast 
and  smart  when  the  resources  you  give  them  are 
slow  and  cumbersome.  And  if  you're 

still  relying  on  manuals,  training  programs 
and  help  desks  to  transfer  important 
know-how  to  your  people,  you're 
already  behind  the  curve.  In  today's 
time-based  ^^^^  competitive  market, 
Comware  Electronic  Performance  Support  (KI'S) 
lets  your  existing  computers  deliver  just-in-time 
know-how  to  your  employees.  It's  not  a  new 


training  technique.  It's  the  way  leading  corpora- 
tions are  getting  customized,  "how-to"  information 
to  their  people.  And  it's  no  hype.  ^^^^  The 
performance  and  benefits  of  Comware 
EPS  have  already  been  proven. 
Comware  EPS  will  decrease  time- 
to-market,  shorten  sales  cycle  time 
and  improve  service   ^m^^  quality. 
And  all  you  need  tc  know  about  Comware 
EPS  is  right  now  at  your  own  fingertips.  Call 
513.791.4224,  or  fax  513.791.2610. 
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2001:  A  Space  Odyssey,  it  clearly  has 
benefits.  Proactive  replacements  are 
covered  under  Compaq's  standard  war- 
ranties. Hewlett  Packard  servers  also 
offer,  at  extra  cost,  robust  management 
software,  according  to  users. 

The  value  of  this  software  is  espe- 
cially important  for  organizations  that 
intend  to  place  servers  in  several  geo- 
graphically distinct  locations.  "Our 
goal  is  to  support  our  distributed  net- 
work in  a  centralized  fashion,"  says 
Hewitt's  Tompkins.  "We  want  remote 
server  management  so  we  can  look  at 
the  server's  console  from  headquarters 
and  do  things  as  if  we  were  sitting  in 
front  of  the  machine." 

Finally,  determine  who  will  add 
user  accounts  to  the  server  and  keep 
track  of  regular  backups.  The  people 
who  are  responsible  for  making  the 
backups  and  accomphshing  other  mun- 
dane administrative  tasks  should  be 
different  from  the  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  view  the  backed-up  files. 
This  separation  prevents  secretaries 
from  being  able  to  review  payroll  data, 
for  example.  Many  network  operating 
systems,  such  as  NetWare  and  Banyan 
Systems'  Vines,  have  the  ability  to  do 
this.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  proper  user 
setup  at  the  time  the  network  is 
installed. 
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Look  at  the  major  brands. 
All  of  the  buyers  we  inter- 


viewed were  in  strong  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  "Get  a  brand-name 
machine  for  your  server,"  says  Arnold. 
Compaq  and  Hewlett  Packard  are 
favorites  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Both 
companies  have  solid  reputations,  and 
their  machines  are  very  reliable. 
"Other  than  a  floppy-drive  problem, 
we've  had  no  problems  with  our  Com- 
paq ProLiant — it  runs  24  hours  a  day," 
says  Shulkin. 

"I  like  HP,"  says  Arnold.  "They 
build  industrial-strength  computers, 
some  of  the  most  rugged  equipment  in 
the  industry.  I  can  always  get  support 
for  the  equipment,  and  their  failure 
rate  is  one  of  the  lowest." 

Although  IBM  was  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  potential  candidate,  some 
recommend  staying  away.  "IBM's 
MicroChannel  is  not  the  way  to  go  for 
small  business,"  says  Gutentag.  "You 


AST  PREMMIA  Serves  smal 
offices  for  less  than  $3,000. 


lose  flexibility  and  tend  to  get  locked 
into  higher-priced  components." 

4 Pick  the  type  of  server  that 
is  right  for  your  uses.  there 
are  three  basic  categories: 
the  souped-up  high-end  desktop  PC, 
the  specialized  server  and  the  super- 
server.  The  median  price  for  each  type 
is  $5,000,  $15,000  and  $50,000,  respec- 
tively. Other  than  price,  what  are  the 
major  distmguishing  differences? 

Foremost  is  the  amount  of  disk 
storage  inside  the  machine.  Desktop 
PCs  typically  have  room  for  one  or  two 
disk-drive  units,  which  can  be  limiting. 
"[If  you  need]  anything  more,  you'd 
have  to  add  an  external  expansion  unit, 
which  is  a  pain,"  says  Tompkins. 
External  units  can  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain and  end  up  contributing  to  server 
downtime  and  maintenance  costs. 

Next  is  the  peripheral  bus  design. 
Desktops  use  Industry  Standard  Archi- 
tecture, or  ISA.  Specialized  servers  use 
either  MicroChannel  or  Extended  ISA 


NETFRAME  Lots  of  power  for 
corporate  downsizers. 


buses.  Superservers  have  their  own  pro- 
prietary architectures.  The  bus  design 
determines  how  fast  data  move  in  and 
out  of  a  server,  and  since  the  function 
of  the  server  is  to  move  data,  bus 
design  can  have  a  greater  impact  on 
overall  server  performance  than  the 
speed  of  the  microprocessor  itself. 
"One  of  the  keys  is  that  you  have  to 
have  a  powerful  enough  bus  to  move 
data  from  the  network  to  the  disk. 
That  means  either  Extended  ISA  or 
MicroChannel,"  says  Arnold. 

Other  features  that  distinguish  the 
higher-end  servers  include  the  ability 
to  remove  disk  drives  without  power- 
ing down  the  server  (called  hot  swap- 
ping) and  more  reliable  error-correcting 
memory  features.  "When  we  first 
looked  at  servers  two  years  ago,  only 
NetFrame  had  error-correcting  memo- 
ry. We  thought  that  was  a  must-have 
feature  for  reliability  reasons,"  says 
Tompkins.  Now  other  vendors  offer 
this  feature.  Dell's  latest  servers,  the 
PowerEdge  SP  and  XE,  include  error- 
correcting  memory  as  an  extra-cost 
option,  and  Compaq's  servers  come 
with  it. 

Tompkins  also  recommends  looking 
at  redundant  components  inside  the 
server — including  power  supplies,  disk 
drives,  network  adapters  and  other  cir- 
cuitry— that  can  remove  the  problem  of 
single  points  of  failure.  "You  have  to 
look  at  your  business  needs.  If  you've 
got  ongoing  software  development  in 
need  of  that  server,  you  will  want  to 
have  at  least  redundant  disk  drives." 

After  considering  the  basic  server 
types,  what  do  you  buy?  "Most  small 
offices  should  start  off  by  looking  at 
the  high-end  desktops,"  says  Gutentag. 
"Too  many  people  on  a  desktop  serv- 
er," says  Tompkins,  "and  you'll  bum 
them  out.  Maybe  if  you  have  an  office 
for  two  or  three  people,  an  ISA-bus  PC 
will  be  adequate.  But  for  anything  big- 
ger I'd  consider  a  serious  server." 

Tompkins  eventually  went  with  the 
NetFrames  because  of  the  error-correct- 
ing memory  and  hot-swappable  drives, 
and  because  they  are  built  like  tanks. 
"When  you  open  one  of  them  up,  they 
look  more  like  a  3745  [IBM  mainframe] 
than  a  PC.  I  liked  that.  Our  3745s  ran 
nonstop  for  years."  @ 
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Offshore  Financial  Center 


Until  1  986,  most  people 
who  had  heard  of  the 
island  of  Madeira  associ- 
ated it  with  the  languid, 
semi-tropical  lifestyle  of 
typically  splendid  Atlantic  Ocean  par- 
iJise.  Its  first-class  luxury  hotels,  elegant 
isino  gambling  and  hospitality  as  warm 
i  its  year-round  climate  only  reinforced 
at  image. 

,  That  was  before  Portugal,  of  which  the 
and  is  part,  joined  the  European  Economic 
ommunity  —  today's  European  Union  (EU) 
1-  and  Madeira  officials  formulated  an  idea 
make  the  best  of  the  741  -square-kilometer 
and's  relative  geographical  isolation. 
Madeira  has  an  industrious,  well-educat- 

I  working  population  140,000  strong  and 
offers  low  operating  costs.  It  is  1  hour  and 
)  minutes  from  Lisbon  by  air  with  good  ser- 
vice connections  to  main  European  capitals, 
[j'ith  a  per  capita  GDP  of  US$5,500  in 

?90  (58%  of  mainland  Portugal's  and  less 
an  30%  of  the  EU  average),  Madeira 
;gan  a  series  of  initiatives  to  create  an  off- 
ore  manufacturing  and  financial  center 
at  offers  generous  tax  advantages  while 

II  a  part  of  the  EU. 

i  Madeira  is  an  autonomously  ruled  region 


of  Portugal,  whose  stable  majority  Social 
Democratic  government  has  been  in  power 
through  five  parliamentary  elections. 
Significant  economic  and  social  changes 
have  marked  this  period,  fueled  by  major  EU 
inflows.  Between  1 994  and  1 999,  the  EU  will 
allocate  $19.8  billion  in  structural  funds  to 
Portugal  through  the  European  Social  Fund, 
European  Agricultural  Guarantee  Fund  and 
European  Regional  Development  Fund.  This 
is  almost  double  the  average  annual  amount 
of  the  previous  four-year  period. 

The  International  Business  Center  (IBC), 
Madeira's  challenge  to  Jersey  (U.K.), 
Gibraltar  and  Luxembourg,  is  located  on  a 
wooded,  flower-carpeted  Atlantic  site.  It  is 
978  kilometers  southwest  of  Lisbon,  600  kilo- 
meters west  of  Morocco  and  straddles  major 
shipping  lanes.  Its  climate,  where  the  average 
winter  low  is  about  60°F,  is  a  strong  draw. 

The  Sociedade  de  Desenvolvimento  da 
Madeira  SA  (SDM),  which  runs  IBC,  was 
incorporated  under  specially  conceived  off- 
shore legislation  and  charged  with  making 
the  center  a  flourishing  success.  SDM 
Chairman  Francisco  Costa  says:  'This  is  a 
special,  legally  credible  and  economically 
sound  business  center  with  the  additional 
attraction  of  tax  incentives  that  eclipse  those 


offered  by  most  other  EU  offshore  centers." 

Costa  stresses  that  the  quality  of  incoming 
corporations,  rather  than  quantity,  is  a  key 
concept  in  SDM's  promotion  of  the  IBC. 

The  Center  offers  a  one-shop  package  of 
financial,  industrial,  service  and  shipping 
activities  to  enterprises  seeking  an  EU- 
integrated  offshore  base  with  advantages  not 
currently  provided  by  any  competitor.  It  pro- 
vides a  296-acre  Industrial  Free  Trade  Zone, 
Offshore  Financial  Center  and  International 
Shipping  Register. 

More  than  1 ,200  companies  already 
operate  within  the  IBC.  According  to  officers 
at  Citibank  NA,  one  of  the  foreign  banks 
established  there,  "Madeira's  proximity  to 
Europe  and  full  EU  membership  offers  institu- 
tions like  ours  privileged  access  to  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  sophisticated  invest- 
ment markets." 

Raul  de  Almeida  Capela,  chairman  of 
BANIF-Banco  Internacional  do  Funchal  SA, 
one  of  the  first  institutions  to  set  up  in  the 
offshore  center,  says,  "The  zone  has  lived 
up  to  the  expectations  of  those  banks  that 
have  opened  there,  and  it  is  as  attractive,  if 
not  more  so,  than  any  existing  offshore  cen- 
ter in  the  EU." 

Financial  center  firms  may  locate  any- 
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where  on  the  island,  incorporating  by 
streamlined  procedures  via  the  Free  Trade 
Zone's  own  Companies  Registrar.  Among  the 
wide  range  of  permitted  activities  are  bank- 
ing, insurance,  fund  management,  leasing 
and  factoring.  Thirty-one  financial  institutions 
are  present,  including  every  bank  in  Portugal 
as  well  as  Citibank,  Credit  Lyonnaise, 
Deutsche  Bank,  BBV-Banco  Bilbao  Vizcaya, 
Banco  Espana  de  Investimento  and  ABN 
Amro  NV.  Banks  may  operate  two  kinds  of 
branches:  offshore,  exclusively  handling  the 
business  of  non-Portuguese  residents  or  others 
in  the  IBC,  and  international  branches,  which 
may  carry  out  domestic  operations. 

Legislation  for  offshore  activities  enacted 
in  1986  encourages  investment  in  industry, 
trade  and  finance,  offering  special  incentives 
that  harmonize  with  relevant  EU  regulation. 
Among  these  are: 

•  Total  exemption  from  all  taxes  on 
earnings  until  the  end  of  201  1 . 
No  time  limit  on  exemption  from 
other  taxes. 

•  No  exchange  controls. 

•  50%  staff  training  cost  subsidy. 

•  Full  exemption  from  local 
customs  duties. 

•  Exemptions  or  reductions  on  duty 
on  onward  imports  to  EU  countries 

In  terms  of  the  most  recent  legislative 
amendments  (Decree-Law  10/94,  January 
1994),  financial  institutions  may  now  set  up 
IBC  subsidiaries,  where  previously  they 
were  limited  to  opening  branches.  Earnings 
from  such  subsidiaries  pay  zero  tax,  what- 
ever the  institution's  home  country.  The 
amendments  apply  to  banks,  investment 
societies,  leasing,  factoring  and  consumer 
finance  companies,  stockbrokers,  dealers, 
investment  fund  managers,  credit  card 
issuers,  asset  management,  regional  devel- 
opment, venture  capital  and  group  buying 
companies,  exchange  bureaus,  insurance 
and  re-insurance  companies  and  pension 
fund  managers.  Banks  may  set  up  interna- 
tional  as  well  as  offshore  branches,  allow- 


ing them  to  do  business  with  Portuguese 
onshore  companies.  Insurance  companies 
are  subject  to  regulations  equivalent  to 
those  applied  to  banks. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES 

The  International  Services  area  covers 
trusts,  holdings,  trading  and  other  interna- 
tional service  companies.  The  1 ,100  corpo- 
rations so  far  registered  here  reinforce 
SDM's  claim  that  the  center  offers  major  and 
growing  attractions. 

William  T.  Cunningham,  Lisbon  partner 
with  the  consulting  firm  Arthur  Andersen,  says, 
"As  a  base  for  international  holding  companies, 
the  island  is  developing  as  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  ttie  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg,  where 
operations  are  expensive." 

He  points  out  that  recent  amendments 
mean  multinationals  establishing  IBC- 
registered  holdings  are  free  of  source-country 
withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  subject  to 
almost  no  tax  in  Madeira  (a  1 .8%  effective 
rate;  the  remaining  98.2%  may  be  distributed 
in  dividends  not  subject  to  withholding  tax). 

In  offshore  trust  companies  registered  in 
the  zone,  the  trustee  must  be  a  corporate 
body  and  the  trust  company  have  a  mini- 
mum paid-up  capital  of  $1  1 3,000.  IBC 
offers  a  unique  feature:  The  trust  may  be 
administered  under  the  trust  law  of  any 
country  chosen  by  the  settlor.  Trust  lawyers 
call  this  a  major  advantage. 

IBC-based  trust  companies  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  on  profits  until  201 1  and  in 
perpetuity  from  municipal  rates,  capital  gains, 
etc.  They  are  not  subject  to  exchange  controls. 
Trust  shareholders  are  exempt  from  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  dividends  and  loan  interest  and 
from  transfer  duties.  SDM  officials  predict  that 
as  the  full  impact  of  unrestricted  cross-border 
EU  business  becomes  felt,  companies  will  be 
increasingly  drawn  to  IBC. 

Holding  companies  in  IBC  may  be  of  two 
types:  pure  holdings  (SGPS  in  the  Portuguese 
acronym),  which  exclusively  manage  affiliate 


shares,  and  mixed  holdings,  also  involved  i 
other  activities. 

"Holdings  may  accumulate  profits  and 
distribute  dividends  totally  exempt  of  taxes, 
says  Roy  Spode  Garibaldi,  manager  of 
SDM's  marketing  division. 

SGPS's  that  derive  income  from  EU-loca  I 
ed  facilities  are  subject  to  a  low  5%  income 
tax  rate  in  the  IBC.  Non-resident  dividends  I 
are  exempt  to  201  1 ,  except  where  derived 
from  an  SGPS  on  Portuguese  territory. 

Portugal's  double-taxation  agreements,  I 
signed  so  far  with  1 3  nations,  apply  to  thos  • 
mixed-holding  operations  that  may  incur 
some  tax  liabilities  under  EU  directives. 

Trading  and  service  companies,  supply- 
ing and  invoicing  from  IBC  incorporates,  ar 
fully  tax  exempt  until  201 1  and  are  estab- 
lished under  Portuguese  Company  Law. 

IBC-domiciled  investment  funds  enjoy 
benefits  such  as  the  UCITS  directive  (EU  rule  n 
on  transferable  securities)  allowing  funds  I 
based  in  any  member  state  to  be  marketed  ? 
freely  EU-wide.  Such  funds  are  fully  tax  free 
making  Madeira  particularly  attractive. 

INDUSTRIAL  FREE  TRADE  ZONE 

Madeira's  Industrial  Free  Trade  Zone 
started  doing  business  in  1 990,  and  compai 
nies  began  to  move  in  at  once  —  even 
before  the  zone's  vital  port  facilities  became 
fully  operational.  Some  80%  of  the  99  acres 
constituting  the  first  phase  of  the  zone  is 
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ready  occupied  by  warehousing  and  man- 

•acturers,  and  the  momentum  is  growing. 
"All  free-trade  zones  have  an  appeal  to 

vestors  because  of  the  wide  range  of  tax 

nd  financial  incentives  offered,  but  we  think 

ladeira  has  an  edge  on  its  competitors  in 
tiveral  areas,"  say  SDM  officials. 

Among  these  are  Madeira's  EU  market 

:cess  and  regional  political  stability. 
SDM's  Costa  adds,  "We  are  opening  up 

nde  channels  with  the  EU,  and  the  cost  of 

jr  package  compared  with  that  of  other  cen- 
i  rs  is  very  competitive." 

The  Madeira  Industrial  Free  Trade  Zone's 

jxible  charter  allows  any 

dustrial  or  warehousing 

:tivity  to  be  carried  out  pro- 
ding  "national  security  and 

jalth"  are  safeguarded. 

oducts  manufactured  within 
He  zone  from  EU  materials 

•id  components  are  consid- 

ed  EU  products;  those  that 
;4o  not  only  include  EU  compo- 

jnts  are  considered  of 

ortuguese  origin,  provided 

ij  regulations  on  origin  are 

Dserved.  Licenses  are  issued 

r  a  minimum  period  of  five 

jars,  and  each  user  has 

:cess  to  a  building  platform  supplied  with 

i3wer,  sewage  and  telecommunications 

frastructures. 
So  far  the  formula  has  drawn  investors 
lipm  places  as  far  apart  as  Hong  Kong,  The 
iinetherlands,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  Belgium, 
iprtugal  and  Italy.  Plans  call  for  expanding 
le  99-acre  core  site  to  a  total  of  296  acres. 

1  Companies  incorporated  here  produce 
,i>ods  ranging  from  plastics,  paper,  gar- 
ments and  crystal  glassware  to  household 
i  jbpliances,  optics,  foodstuffs,  cigarettes  and 

tinned  fish. 

'<)  Madeira's  old  trade  barrier  of  sea-bound 
( (station  is  being  beaten  with  an  expansion  of 
)e  island's  Santa  Catarina  airport  —  only 
km  from  the  Free  Trade  Zone.  More  impor- 


tantly, the  zone  itself,  some  30km  from  the 
capital,  Funchal,  on  Madeira's  ruggedly  beau- 
tiful south  coast,  is  built  around  a  new  sea 
cargo  terminal  that  can  handle  general  cargo, 
container  and  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargo. 

MADEIRA'S  INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING  REGISTER 

Madeira's  International  Shipping  Register 
(MAR,  in  the  Portuguese  acronym)  is  selling 
itself  with  a  combination  of  Portugal's  high 
maritime  standing,  stringent  vessel  surveil- 
lance systems,  tempting  tax  benefits  and 


attractively  positioned  fees.  It  aims  to  secure 
a  place  among  the  world's  most  prestigious 
offshore  registers. 

Companies  registering  vessels  with  the 
MAR  and  licensing  within  the  IBC  are  eligible 
for  an  eye-opening  array  of  tax  benefits. 
They  are  exempt  from  corporate  income  tax 
on  licensed  activity;  their  shareholders  are 
exempt  from  corporate  and  individual  taxes 
on  dividends  and  income,  and  on  income 
from  interest  on  loans  and  similar  assets;  and 
crew  wages  are  income-tax  exempt. 

Provided  other  requirements  are  met  — 
ship  owners  must  have  offices  in  the  IBC,  for 
instance,  or  have  full  legal  representation  on 
Madeira  —  both  shipping  companies  and 
individual  vessels  can  register. 


The  captain  and  at  least  50%  of  mer- 
chant vessel  crews  must,  however,  be  from 
EU-member  states.  This  requirement  can  be 
waived  if  a  crew  meeting  the  nationality 
specifications  is  not  available,  or  if  other 
special  justifications  exist. 

Since  vessels  that  join  MAR  fly  the 
Portuguese  flag,  they  are  bound  by  all  inter- 
national conventions  ratified  by  Portugal. 
Crews  must  have  the  qualifications  required 
by  such  conventions  and  Portuguese  law, 
and  manning  requirements  are  in  accor- 
dance with  International  Maritime 
Organization  (IMO)  guidelines. 

MAR's  technical  commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  set  the 
specific  composition  of  crews 
and  minimum  manning 
requirements  in  accordance 
with  a  vessel's  characteristics. 

Although  the  strict  rules 
may  discourage  some  appli- 
cants, SDM  officials  defend 
them  as  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

Arthur  Andersen's 
Cunningham  says  once  the 
1  temporary  procedural  hitches 
J  are  overcome,  the  register  will 
s  have  "high  marketing  value." 
He  says  the  buzz  in  EU  circles 
is  that  MAR  registry  could  prove  more  attrac- 
tive than  its  Luxembourg  rival  as  an  offshore 
register  for  cruise  liners,  commercial  vessels 
and  private  yachts. 

Additionally,  the  VAT  (value-added  tax) 
on  yachts  in  Madeira  is  only  1  2%,  making 
the  MAR  particularly  attractive  for  anyone 
who  decides  to  buy  and  register  a  yacht 
through  a  Madeira  offshore  company.  "Such 
a  company  would  pay  the  lowest  non-recov- 
erable VAT  in  the  EU,"  Cunningham  says. 
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Thinking  about 
automating  your 
sales  force? 

Good.  But  don't  just  throw  a  laptop  PC 
and  a  wired  Daytimer  at  your  field  reps. 

Without  links  to  customer 
service,  distribution  and 
marketing,  your  sales  system 
is  guaranteed  to  flounder. 


By  Alice  LaPlante 


Michael  Crichton  has  a  new 
New  York  Times  bestseller. 
Following  on  the  heels  of  a 
blockbuster  year  that  included  hit  film 
versions  of  his  Jurassic  Park  and  Rising 
\Sun  thrillers,  Crichton's  1994  book, 
Disclosure,  seemed  like  a  sure  bet  for 
his  longtime  publisher,  Random  House 
Inc.  Throw  in  a  timely  subject  matter 
(sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace) 
along  with  a  twist  bound  to  incite  con- 
troversy {Disclosure  details  the  woes  of 
a  straight-arrow  family  man  falsely  ac- 
cused by  a  predatory  lady  boss),  and 
Random  House  sales  reps  knew  they 
would  have  no  trouble  goosing  book- 
stores to  carry  this  title. 

Rut  getting  an  early  and  accurate  de- 
mand estimate  for  a  new  book  is  still 
an  art.  Random  House  reps  like  Steven 
Wallace  had  to  make  their  original 
sales  estimates  for  spring  1994  titles 
back  in  September — six  months  prior  to 
Disclosure's  printing,  reviews  or  ads. 
Wallace  had  to  estimate  how  many 
copies  of  Disclosure  he  would  sell  to 
each  of  the  50-plus  bookstores  in  the 
six-state  region  centered  around  his  At- 
lanta home  office.  On  top  of  this,  he 
had  250  other  new  titles  to  peddle.  As 
icing  on  the  cake,  he  has  to  keep  stock 
replenished  on  more  than  6,000  back- 
listed  Random  House  titles. 

In  the  old  days  Wallace  would  have 
spent  an  arduous  week  estimating — 
first  on  paper — how  many  of  each  new 
title  his  stores  might  want,  and  then 
ballparking  subtotals.  He  would  mail 
these  preliminary  calculations — guess- 
es, really — to  Random  House  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City.  There,  someone 
would  key  them  into  the  publisher's 
IBM  3090  mainframe  system  in  order 
to  produce  paper  reports  that  sales 
managers  could  use  to  estimate  the 
number  of  books  to  print.  Adjusted  fig- 
ures would  then  be  mailed  back  to 
[Wallace.  Finally,  he  would  forward 
copies  to  his  clients.  By  the  time  book 
buyers  received  these  "recommended" 
orders — really  just  a  starting  point  for 
negotiations — five  valuable  weeks  had 
been  lost.  Only  then  would  Wallace  be 
ready  to  hit  the  road  and  begin  his  re;]! 
job  of  selling. 

Life  today:  Now  Wallace  simply 


powers  up  his  Toshiba  486  color  note- 
book computer  to  access  a  FoxPro  elec- 
tronic database  that  lists  his  accounts 
(as  well  as  all  new  Random  House  ti- 
tles), along  with  detailed  marketing  and 
promotional  plans  for  each  book  (which 
have  been  downloaded  from  the  dB2 
database  in  Westminster,  Md.).  Rough 
estimates — based  on  prior  purchase  pat- 
terns— of  each  bookstore's  likely  order 
have  been  automatically  calculated  and 
entered  in  the  FoxPro  application.  In 
addition,  Wallace  can  preview  full-color 
replicas  of  potential  hot  sellers  like  Dis- 
closure right  on  his  Toshiba  notebook 
using  multimedia  software  called 
Adobe  Acrobat. 

Total  time  elapsed  between  Wal- 
lace's first  new-titles  briefing  and  his 
initial  contact  with  customers  and  con- 


Not  everyone  thinks 
the  money  is  well 
spent  "You've  just 
taken  a  $100  paper 
notebook  and  turned 
it  into  a  $3,500  one. " 

tract  negotiations?  Just  over  a  week.  As 
publication  dates  approach  he  will  re- 
ceive daily  electronic  updates  so  that  he 
can  tell  customers  about  price,  design 
or  promotion  changes — or  alert  them  to 
when  influential  reviews  are  expected 
to  be  published. 

"Don't  even  bring  it  up,"  says  Wal- 
lace about  Random  House's  pre-au- 
tomation  days.  "It's  too  painful  to  con- 
template." 

Sales  Automation:  Skyrocketing 

Already  a  $1  billion  industry  by  late 
1993,  sales  automation  tools  are  boom- 
ing in  popularity,  according  to  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.-based  market  research  firm 
International  Data  Corp.  Revenues 
from  such  products  will  skyrocket  to 
more  than  $2.7  billion  by  1997. 

Sales  is  one  of  the  last  bastions  of 


corporate  life  to  become  automated. 
Reason?  The  relatively  high  cost  of  mo- 
bile technologies  such  as  laptops  and 
notebooks — especially  when  compared 
with  their  desktop  counterparts — and 
the  technophobic  nature  of  most  sales 
representatives. 

Both  barriers  are  falling  fast,  though. 
These  days,  almost  one-third  of  all  PCs 
sold  are  portable  (i.e.,  notebook  or  lap- 
top), a  full  10  percent  more  than  just  a 
year  ago,  according  to  Boston-based 
Yankee  Croup.  Hardware  prices  are 
plummeting.  A  fully  loaded  486  color 
notebook  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
$2,500.  To  complete  the  scenario,  soft- 
ware— particularly  with  the  advent  of 
Windows — is  much  easier  to  use.  Thus, 
companies  are  buying  laptops  and  sim- 
ple contact-management  programs, 
such  as  Software  International  Inc.'s 
Act  and  Spinnaker  Software  Corp.'s 
PFS:  Prospect,  in  droves. 

Not  everyone  thinks  the  money  is 
well  spent.  Richard  McWhorter,  direc- 
tor of  the  applied  technology  group  for 
BellSouth  Advertising  and  Publishing 
Corp.,  Atlanta,  sees  waste.  A  former 
salesman  himself,  McWhorter  says, 
"You've  got  your  salespeople  defining 
fields  and  keying  in  such  things  as  the 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  prospects, 
how  many  kids  they  have,  whether 
they  play  golf  or  tennis  and  what  hap- 
pened the  last  time  they  were  contact- 
ed." But  stopping  there  and  calling  it 
sales  automation  simply  doesn't  make 
sense,  says  McWhorter.  "You've  just 
taken  a  $100  paper  notebook  and 
turned  it  into  a  $3,500  electronic  one." 

McWhorter  says  you'll  have  to  do 
more  than  wire  your  Daytimer  to  get 
real  paybacks.  Yet  IDC  estimates  that 
fewer  than  15  percent  of  all  sales  au- 
tomation efforts  are  strategic — that  is, 
actually  spur  overall  profitability  or 
meet  important  corporate  financial  ob- 
jectives. Rather,  most  automation  ef- 
forts have  been  limited  largely  to  sim- 
ple contact-management  and  call-re- 
porting applications.  Barton  Golden- 
berg,  president  of  Information  Systems 
Marketing  Inc.,  a  Washington,  I ).(.'. - 
based  market  research  and  consulting 
firm  that  specializes  in  mobile  comput- 
ing, laments:  This  type  of  "automa- 
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tion"  software  does  nothing  to  leverage 
the  massive  amount  of  field  intelli- 
gence to  which  salespeople  are  privy. 
What  kind  of  field  intelligence?  Anec- 
dotal evidence  of  customers'  reactions 
to  new  products,  industry  pricing 
trends  and  competitors'  tricks  are  just 
some. 

There's  more.  Estimates  of  each 
customer's  upcoming  capital  budget 
and  financial  health,  as  well  as  early 
shifts  in  market  share,  should  all  be  de- 
tected first  from  held  intelligence,  says 
Van  Mayros,  president  of  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla.-based  InfoMarketing  Sys- 
tems Corp.,  which  designs  sales  and 
marketing  systems  for  large  companies. 
"This  kind  of  information  isn't  just  for 
the  sales  manager's  eyes,"  he  says. 
"This  is  for  marketing,  finance,  distrib- 
ution— anyone  in  a  key  decisionmak- 
ing role  in  the  company." 

Is  such  information  flow  wide- 
spread? No.  Not  surprisingly,  few  peo- 
ple are  happy  with  the  current  state  of 
most  sales  automation  efforts.  IDC's 
research  shows  that  only  a  handful  of 
sales  reps  (six  percent),  sales  managers 
(five  percent)  and  IS  managers  (11  per- 
cent) are  completely  satisfied  with 


their  current  sales  automation  systems. 

"These  packages  are  being  sold,  and 
they  are  being  used,"  says  Goldenberg. 
But  "happily?  Hell,  no.  They  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  the  quick  fix." 

Reps  in  Different  Territories 
Can  Share  Ideas 

Steve  McGaughey,  sales  manager 
for  Bedford,  Mass. -based  Millipore 
Corp.'s  Waters  Chromatography  Divi- 
sion, Houston,  believes  sales  automa- 
tion can  be  most  valuable  at  helping 
with  that  bane  of  the  sales  manager's 
existence:  sales  reps  who  focus  on 
short-term  objectives  to  the  exclusion 
of  developing  future  business.  "Pending 
sales  versus  pipeline  business — my 
biggest  headache  used  to  be  shuffling 
through  the  paper  in  order  to  balance 
that,"  says  McGaughey. 

Now,  weekly  reports  are  automati- 
cally wired  horn  his  sales  reps'  laptops 
over  standard  telephone  lines  to  his 
Lotus  Notes-based  E-mail.  These  re- 
ports categorize  all  potential  Waters 
Chromatography  customers  according 
to  the  "maturity"  of  the  rep's  pitch.  At 
a  glance  McGaughey  can  check  the 
status  of  all  new,  pending  and  fulfilled 


business.  He  can  "drill  down"  to  get 
the  details  of  any  one  sales  call  or  lead, 

Waters  sales  reps  carry  486-based 
NEC  color  notebooks  with  20 
megabytes  of  random  access  memory 
and  hard  drives  ranging  from  200  to 
500  megabytes,  says  Neal  David,  a  for- 
mer salesman  for  Waters  who  now  acts 
as  director  of  marketing  information 
systems.  That's  a  lot  of  firepower.  Wa- 
ters' laptops  soak  it  up  to  provide  full- 
color  sales  presentations.  David  created 
a  database  of  hundreds  of  colorful  pre- 
sentations using  a  combination  of 
Notes  and  Freelance  Graphics  software. 

Thus,  when  reps  want  to  demon- 
strate a  piece  of  chromatography  equip- 
ment— the  price  of  which  starts  at 
$25,000 — they  merely  dial  into  the  Se- 
quent Unix  server  at  headquarters, 
download  the  presentation  of  choice, 
modify  it  to  meet  their  needs  and  dis- 
play it  for  customers.  They  can  then 
store  it  on  a  floppy  disk,  or  delete  it 
until  the  next  time  they  might  need  it. 
If  they  have  a  good  idea,  they  can  add 
it  to  the  marketing  database  server  for 
their  colleagues  to  try. 

"Reps  in  different  territories  rarely 
have  the  chance  to  get  together  face  to 
face,"  says  David.  "This  gives  them 
the  chance  to  share  ideas."  The  100  do- 
mestic Waters  sales  reps  can  log  on  to 
a  Notes  "discussion"  database  to  chat 
and  exchange  ideas  in  a  less  structured 
format.  About  60  of  the  sales  reps  are 
regular  users  of  the  discussion  data- 
base, David  says. 

Surprisingly,  Notes  turned  out  to  be 
reasonably  priced  compared  with  other 
off-the-shelf  sales  automation  options, 
according  to  David.  A  custom  software 
house  would  have  charged  $500  per 
seat,  excluding  the  server  software.  In 
contrast,  Notes  costs  $400  per  seat — 
total.  "And  that  includes  E-mail,"  says 
David.  The  company  ultimately  spent 
$750,000  on  mobile  hardware,  $80,000 
on  Notes  software  and  $40,000  on 
server  technology. 

Although  the  nearly  $9,000-per- 
sales-rep  price  tag  might  seem  steep, 
David  points  out  that  an  average  Wa- 
ters Chromatography  sale  is  $30,000, 
and  that  field  reps  are  each  pursuing 
more  than  100  contracts  per  quarter. 
"If  a  rep  lands  just  one  more  contract 


A  RIGHT  &  WRONG  WAY 

DON'T  just  throw  a  notebook  computer  and  contact-management  software  at  your 

sales  reps.  You've  just  turned  a  $100  paper  organizer  into  a  $3,500  one. 

DON'T  use  sales  automation  as  George  Orwell's  Big  Brother  would— to  check  up  on 

whether  sales  reps  are  wasting  their  time  in  the  field.  If  you're  concerned  about  this 

sort  of  thing,  you've  got  a  much  bigger  problem  than  you  can  attempt  to  solve  with 

technology. 

DON'T  try  to  force  sales  "intelligence"  into  a  quantifiable  numeric  format  such  as  a 
spreadsheet.  Sometimes  the  best  data  will  be  "soft"— such  as  the  fact  that  a  Forbes 
400  firm  is  unhappy  with  its  current  vendor,  or  that  your  competitor  has  just  slashed 
prices  by  20  percent. 

DO  depend  on  sales  automation  as  the  single  most  effective  way  to  get  critical  field 
intelligence  back  to  the  home  office. 

DO  make  sure  that  this  information  is  disseminated  beyond  just  the  sales  vice-presi- 
dent. Managers  in  marketing,  distribution,  inventory  and  production  should  also  be  in 

the  loop. 

DO  provide  some  sort  of  electronic  forum  or  virtual  meeting  space  so  that  far-flung 
field  reps  can  exchange  ideas  and  tips. 

DO  take  things  slow.  Provide  lots  of  training  to  your  employees  and  roll  out  applica- 
tions in  stages.  Your  field  force  should  focus  on  selling,  not  on  the  technology  itself. 
Make  sure  it  helps  more  than  it  hinders. 
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AViiON  and  Data  General  -  A  Five  Year  Open  Systems  Success  St 


A  large  installed  base 

Today,  AViiON  servers,  storage  products  and  services  are  a  global  best  seller  with  a  more  than  $1  Billion  installed  customer  baj 
and  over  25,000  systems  installed. 


AViiON  is  #1  in  Computerworld  Buyers'  Satisfaction  Scorecard  for  second  straight  year 

For  two  years  running,  AViiON  has  been  voted  the  No.  1  RISC  server  for  customer  satisfaction  by  Computerworld  readers,'  beatiri 
IBM,  SUN,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Digital  in  everything  from  reliability  to  value. 
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SUN'S  IBM's 
SPARCserver  10    H  RS/6000  Powerserver 
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Buyers' 
Scorecard: 

DCs  AViiON  leads 
the  pack  in  RISC 
server  market  for  tN 
second  straight  year! 


AViiON  is  #1  in  the  U.S.  medium  scale  UNIX  market 

The  AViiON  success  story  also  includes  a  dramatically  expanding  customer  base.  A  recent  IDC  report  found  AViiON  to  be  th 
leading  platform  in  the  U.S.  medium-scale  UNIX  systems  market  in  1992.: 

AViiON  is  a  price/performance  leader  in  TPC-A  and  AIM  benchmarks 

With  523.6  transactions  per  second  at  a  cost  of  $5,357  per  tps-A  achieved  with  an  AV  9500  eight-processor  server;  and  130.1] 
transactions  per  second  at  a  cost  of  $5,780  per  tps-A  achieved  with  an  AV  5500  dual-processor,  both  servers  offer  the  lowest  cost  pa 
tps-A  in  their  respective  classes.  These  TPC-A  benchmarks  were  done  using  CLARiiON®  disk  arrays  and  Oracle7 

The  AV  9500  eight-processor  system  was  also  certified  at  456.6  AIMs  and  a  Maximum  User  Load  of  4286  in  tests  conducted  bj 
AIM  Technology.  These  results  were  the  highest  ever  achieved  on  the  AIM  benchmarks. 

CLARiiON  wins  praise 

And,  our  CLARiiON  open  storage  system  has  won  praise  as  the  fastest  and  most  flexible  hardware-based  RAID  system  in  tests  conj 
ducted  by  PC  Week  Labs.'  Also  available  for  IBM,  SUN,  and  NetWare®  users. 

And  the  success  story  continues  - 

We've  added  over  3,000  software  applications  to  our  AViiON  software  portfolio, 
including  recent  agreements  with  the  software  vendors  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover. 


Guide  to  Server    Computerworld.  March  27,1993  and  "The  CW  Guide  to  Servers  and  Superservers."  Computerworld.  January  31.  1994. 
3oneral'S  Ascent  in  the  UNIX  Market,"  International  Data  Corporation,  October  1993. 
'the  Disk  Arrays,'  PC  Week,  October  1 1 ,  1993. 


''Our  open  systems  success  has  captured  the  attention  of 
ading  software  and  services  providers  who  are  partners 
ith  Data  General  to  deliver  outstanding  enterprise  solutions/' 


mid  L.  Skates 

sident  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
la  General  Corporation 


long  our  partners: 

Baan  International,  Inc. 
Centerline  Software,  Inc. 
Cincom  Systems,  Inc. 
Cognos 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
Cyborg 

Datalogix  International,  Inc. 
Datamatics  LTD. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software 
Expressway  Technologies  Corporation 
jForte  Software,  Inc. 
FourGen  Software,  Inc. 
Hewlett-Packard 
Information  Builders  Inc. 
Information  Management  Corporation 
Informix 


f  0 


Lucas  Management 

NeXT  Computer,  Inc. 

Oracle  Corporation 

Patrol  Software,  Inc. 

PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

PICK  Systems,  Inc. 

Platinum  Software  Corporation 

Progress  Software  Corporation 

QStar  Technologies,  Inc. 

Saros  Corporation 

Sterling  Software,  Inc. 

Sybase  Incorporated 

Symix  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

Syncsort  Incorporated 

Tivoli  Systems  Inc. 

The  Ask  Group/Ingres 

Unidata,  Inc. 

UniKix  Technologies 

Uniplex  Limited 

VI  Systems 

VMark  Software,  Inc. 

Xerox  Corporation 
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Data  General 
is  an  open  computer  systems  company 
specializing  in  servers,  storage  products  and  services 
for  information  systems  users  worldwide. 
Data  General's  people  and  partners  are 
committed  to  helping  customers  achieve 
success  in  their  enterprises. 


iw  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


Oracle7  is  a  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation;  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  (if  Novell,  Inc. 
AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1994. 


Computer  Associates  and  Data  General 
join  forces  to  distribute,  resell,  and  support 
CA-UNICENTER  worldwide! 


en 


qomputer 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


iw  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


Data  General's  industry-leading  AViiON® 
enterprise  servers,  complemented  by 
CA-UNICENTER®  bring  mainframe-level 
systems  management  to  UNIX®  data 
center  operations.  CA-UNICENTER  for 
AViiON  Systems  enables  data  center 
administrators  to  easily  and  efficiently 
manage  storage,  production  control, 
security  and  resource  accounting. 

With  this  announcement,  Data  General 
also  becomes  a  certified  consulting  and 
training  partner  for  CA-UNICENTER.  This 
certification  allows  Data  General  to  pro- 
vide single  source  sales  and  support  to 
our  mutual  customers.  K 

In  addition  to  CA-UNICENTER, 
CA-Masterpiece®  is  now  available  on 
AViiON  systems,  offering  world-class 
financial  solutions  for  open  syste 


For  further  information, 
call  1  -800-DATA  GEN. 


ulti-Dimensional 
MBMS...with  a  PostRelational  advantage. 

hat  are  multi-dimensional  databases? 

Ijbbably  the  most  efficient,  high-performance  database  architecture 
il  the  market  today.  Also  referred  to  as  PostRelational  databases, 
liilti-dimensional  DBMS  have  been  installed  at  over  350,000 
jlations,  with  over  4  million  users.  They  are  proven,  high  perfor- 
llnce,  and  very  open. 

who  uses  them? 

ppse  to  50%  of  Fortune  2000  corporations  are  using  solutions 
led  on  a  multi-dimensional  data  model.  Multi-dimensional-based 
^plication  software  dominates  markets  such  as: 
'Manufacturing       ■  Distribution         ■  Plant  Management 
iwealthcare  ■  Higher  Education  ■  Local  Government 

letail  ■  Libraries  ■  School  Districts 

Accounting/Finance  "Insurance  "And  many  more. 


Who  supports  them? 

Data  General  has  created  a  dedicated  business  unit  that  special- 
izes in  the  support  and  engineering  of  multi-dimensional  data- 
bases, from  various  database  vendors,  all  running  on  Data 
General's  AViiON  enterprise  servers.  Some  of  these  databases 
have  POSIX  Threads  architecture  incorporated  into  them, 
resulting  in  much  improved  performance. 

For  a  white  paper  describing  the  architecture 
and  benefits  of  multi-dimensional  databases 
and  POSIX  Threads  implementation, 
please  call 

iw  Data  General 
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CLARiiON  welcomes  y 


rademark  of  Data  General '  orporation  ©  ]  994  Data  General. 


the  new  Peace  Movement. 
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Find  peace  of  mind 
with  CLARiiON 
Disk  and  Tape 
Arrays. 


Did  you  know  there  are  people 
at  more  than  2,500  sites  worldwide  who 
don't  worry  about  losing  data. 
Who  don't  fret  over  destroying  data. 
Who  don't  lose  sleep  over  data  damage. 
Who  have  total  data  peace  of  mind. 

These  peaceful  open  systems  users 
have  all  joined  the  Peace  Movement 
to  CLARiiON  Disk  and  Tape  Arrays. 

With  CLARiiON  systems,  you  too  can 
enjoy  peace  of  mind  thanks  to 
unmatched  data  integrity,  ultimate 
flexibility,  and  reassuring  quality. 

Now  our  new  Series  1000  Disk  Arrays 
offer  economical  entry-level  storage 
solutions  for  small  to  medium-scale 
enterprises.  And  our  unique  caching 
feature  delivers  overall  enhanced 
system  performance  -  across  our 
entire  family  of  disk  arrays. 

So  whether  you're  an  IBM,  SUN  i 
Novell  user;  whether  you're  a  VAR 
or  distributor;  whether  your 
enterprise  is  large  or  small;  find  true 
data  peace  of  mind  with  CLARiiON. 

Call  1-800-67-ARRAY 

With  over  15  million  hours  of 
customer  satisfaction  we're... 

Leading  the 
Peace  Movement 


LARiiON 


Advanced 

Storage 

Solutions 


A  Business  Unit  of  Data  General 
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The  Open  Systems  Experts 


and 
Data  General 


n  systems  success  story! 


The  AViiON®  success  story  began 
five  years  ago  with  an  open 
systems  vision.  Today,  AViiON 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  are  a  global  best  seller 
with  a  more  than  $1  billion 
installed  customer  base. 

And  our  customers  keep  giving 
AViiON  rave  reviews.  For  two 


years  running,  AViiON  has  been 
voted  the  No.  1  RISC  server  for 
customer  satisfaction  by 
Computerworld  readers,1  beating 
IBM,  SUN,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Digital  in  everything  from 
reliability  to  value. 

The  AViiON  success  story  also 
includes  a  dramatically 
expanding  customer  base. 
A  recent  IDC  report  found  AViiON 
to  be  the  leading  platform  in  the 
U.S.  medium-scale  UNIX  systems 
market  in  1992.2  And  our  CLARiiON' " 
open  storage  system  has 
won  praise  as  the  fastest,  and  most 
flexible,  hardware-based  RAID 
system?  To  make  this  a  real  page- 
turner,  we've  added  over  3,000 
software  applications  and  a  full 
suite  of  services  for  a  complete 
open  enterprise  solution. 

What's  the  next  chapter  in  the 
AViiON  success  story? 
To  see  for  yourself, 
call  1^800-DATA  GEN 


i  Data  General 
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^ta, Corporation, '-Data  General's  Ascent  in  the  UNIX  Market."  October  1993 
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per  quarter  as  a  result  of  this  system, 
it's  paid  for  itself,"  he  says. 

Secret:  Leverage  Knowledge 
Across  the  Organization 

See  the  lesson?  Real  sales  automa- 
tion is  about  leveraging  knowledge 
across  your  organization.  Though  origi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  field  sales 
force,  the  setup  is  now  being  widely 
used  within  Waters  and  Millipore. 
"Our  marketing  people  became  inter- 
ested in  what  the  salespeople  could  tell 
them  about  what  was  happening  in  the 
held,  so  we  put  them  on  Notes,"  says 
David.  Currently,  there  are  more  than 
600  Notes  users  within  Waters,  and 
collaboration  among  formerly  separated 
departments  is  growing.  For  example, 
when  a  customer  had  trouble  analyzing 
a  chemical  sample  using  Waters  equip- 
ment, the  research  and  development 
laboratory  ran  a  series  of  tests  on  the 
sample  and  sent  the  results  over  Notes 
directly  to  the  sales  rep's  laptop — 
which  was  waiting  in  the  customer's 
office. 

At  Waters  quality  of  information  is 
emphasized,  not  simply  crunching 
numbers,  says  David.  For  example,  he 
notes,  a  critical  part  of  the  sales  rep's 
job  is  to  make  sure  she  is  talking  to 
the  person  who  actually  has  purchasing 
authority  within  an  organization.  This 
can  be  more  difficult  than  it  appears. 
David  recalls  his  own  days  as  a  sales 
rep:  An  employee  in  a  pharmaceutical 
firm  he  was  courting  insisted  he  was 
ready  to  buy  a  substantial  amount  of 
Waters  equipment.  "Luckily,  my  su- 
pervisor saw  the  name,  recognized  it 
and  said,  'There's  no  way  this  guy  has 
authority,'"  says  David. 

Now  David  has  spread  the  word 
through  Notes,  and  the  customer's  cur- 
rent sales  rep  wasn't  fooled. 

Does  Willy  Loman  Have  a 
Future  in  a  Wired  World? 

All  of  which  begs  the  question:  Will 
the  human  sales  rep  be  replaced?  Ran- 
dom House  management — at  least  for 
now — thinks  not. 

"We're  not  selling  widgets,"  says 
Alex  Zlotnick,  assistant  director  of 
arketing  systems  for  Random  House. 
"Books  aren't  a  commodity  item."  He 


explains  that  many  independent  book- 
sellers "aren't  just  in  it  for  the  money. 
They  feel  they  are  community  re- 
sources, infonnation  providers,  teachers 
and  educators.  They  value  the  human 
aspect  of  the  job.  As  long  as  that's  the 
case  we'll  need  people  in  the  field." 

Others  concur  but  maintain  that 
the  role  of  the  salesperson  will  change 
dramatically  as  technology  advances. 
Alternative  distribution  channels  such 
as  electronic  catalogs  will  certainly 
flourish.  Customer  relationships  may 
evolve  as  well — to  the  point  where 
sales  reps  may  never  actually  meet 
their  customers  face  to  face.  Electronic 
links  will  probably  do  just  fine,  espe- 
cially if  they  include  video  conferenc- 
ing, E-mail  hookups  or  frequent  tele- 
phone conversations.  Expect  cus- 
tomers' tolerance  for  slow  information 
and  delayed  shipments  to  keep  drop- 
ping like  a  stone. 

Bottom  line:  The  need  to  put  a 
human  face  on  a  business  relationship 
will  probably  continue  to  be  strong. 
But  in  tomorrow's  wired  world,  your 
salespeople  won't  even  get  in  the  door 
if  they  aren't  harnessing  the  new  tools. 

QUICK  STUDY 

William  Raveis  Real  Estate: 
Taking  the  Legwork  out  of 
Property  Sales 

Michelle  Gen- 
ovesi  is  the  top-pro- 
ducing real  estate 
agent  in  the  West- 


port,  Conn.,  office  of  William  Raveis 
Real  Estate  Inc.  In  affluent  Fairfield 
County  the  median  price  for  a  single- 
family  home  currently  hovers  around 
$460,000.  Genovesi  earned  between 
$150,000  and  $250,000  last  year— a  30- 
percent  jump  from  the  previous  year. 
Sure,  the  economy  is  warming.  Home- 
buyers  seem  more  optimistic.  Proper- 
ties aren't  lingering  on  the  market  for 
months.  But  Genovesi  attributes  the 
majority  of  her  success  to  her  latest 
sales  tool:  an  NEC  486-based  color 
notebook  computer  with  eight 
megabytes  of  RAM,  a  180-megabyte 
hard  drive  and  an  internal  9,600-baud 
fax-modem.  "It's  incredibly  efficient," 
says  Genovesi.  "I  carry  my  office  with 
me." 

She  finds  the  same  efficiencies 
when  working  with  homebuyers. 
Rather  than  flip  through  multiple 
books  of  badly  copied  photographs  and 
meager  statistics  to  present  available 
properties,  she  can  fire  up  her  note- 
book, enter  her  customers'  require- 
ments— all  three-bedroom,  three-bath 
homes  listed  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000,  for  example — and  up  pop  de- 
tailed listings,  complete  with  as  many 
as  eight  different  photographs  per  prop- 
erty. She  can  download  the  listings — 


Through  Lotus  Notes  his  supervisor  said:  "This  guy  has  no  purchase  authority." 
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The  difference  between  rehearsal 
and  performance  is  experience. 

Client/server  computing  is  great  for  your  people  because  it  gives  them  easier  access 
to  more  information,  and  it's  great  for  your  business  because  it  removes  barriers 
between  existing  systems.  Even  ones  that  now  perform  solo  can  be  playing  together, 
giving  you  new  flexibility — to  improvise,  to  reorganize,  to  reengineer. 

)  your  question  isn't  whether  to  explore  client/server,  it's  what  to  look  for  in  the 


people  who  help  you,  and  here's  a  suggestion.  If  they  don't  have  a  long  list  of  references 
in  multiplatform,  multivendor  integration,  and  if  they  don't  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  your  kind  of  business,  you  should  call  someone  who  has.  Someone  like  IBM. 

We  have  more  experience  with  more  kinds  of  platforms,  operating  systems,  networks 
and  industry  applications  than  anyone.Which  is  what  client/server  is  about.  So  when  we 
custom- tailor  your  solution,  we  can  be  more  objective  about  your  options  than  single  - 
platform  vendors  and  more  understanding  of  your  needs  than  third-party  consultants. 

Also,  we  keep  careful  track  of  what  we've  learned.  Every  client/server  solution  is 
unique,  but  we  take  advantage  of  similarities  by  comparing  your  situation  with  ones 
we've  faced  before.  And  at  any  stage — from  initial  consulting  to  implementation — we 
can  call  on  client/server  specialists  from  around  the  globe.  What's  more,  we  now  have 
40  IBM  Open  System  Centers  worldwide  for  testing  multivendor  solutions  before 
installation.  Nobody  wants  to  be  a  vendor's  rehearsal,  and  with  us  you  won't  be. 

We've  built  hundreds  of  client/server  solutions,  and  we  can  help  you.  To  learn 


more,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333,  ask  for  extension  "star"  802. 


Wired  Willy 


complete  with  pictures — and  print 
them  on  her  portable  Hewlett  Packard 
printer  for  her  customers  to  keep. 

Genovesi  keeps  her  complete 
prospects  database  on  her  notebook 
using  a  real  estate  package  called  Top 
Producer  from  Renton,  Wash. -based 
Top  Producer  Systems  Inc.  When  a 
new  listing  becomes  available,  she  can 
quickly  determine  whether  any  of  her 
customers  might  be  interested.  "Top 
Producer  even  dials  their  phone  num- 
bers for  me,"  she  says. 

William  Raveis  Real  Estate 
was  founded  as  a  residen- 
tial brokerage  in  1972. 
Since  that  time  it  has 
grown  to  more  than 


ing.  Raveis  had  installed  its  first  sales 
system — a  proprietary  Data  Point 
mainframe  database  that  tracked  leads 
on  prospective  buyers  and  sellers — in 
1982.  By  1989,  says  William  Gamelli, 
senior  vice-president  of  finance  and  ad- 
ministration, the  old  system  needed  to 
be  updated.  Access  to  the  database  was 
limited  to  one  terminal  per  sales  of- 
fice, and  the  interface  was  slow  and 
difficult  to  master.  "Then  we  hit  the 
recession,  and  we  had  to  put  the 


One  of  the  main  stumbling  blocks  has  always  been  that  technology  gurus 
don't  really  understand  the  sales  function — and  vice  versa. 


40  offices  and  1,200  sales  associates, 
each  of  whom  acts  as  an  independent 
contractor.  Based  in  Shelton,  Conn., 
William  Raveis  racks  up  $2.3  billion 
annually  in  residential  real  estate 
sales,  as  well  as  additional  revenues  in 
its  relocation  and  mortgage  brokerage 
subsidiaries.  After  several  rocky  years 
that  coincided  with  the  Northeast  re- 
cession and  real  estate  slump,  the  bro- 
ker is  back  on  track.  One  of  its  first 
priorities  was  to  automate  its  agents 
with  mobile  technology. 

The  slump  may  have  been  a  bless- 


brakes  on  any  enhancements,"  he 
says.  The  three-year  slump  gave 
Gamelli  and  other  senior  managers 
time  to  rethink  their  plan.  "It  was 
going  to  cost  us  between  $300,000  and 
$500,000  to  upgrade  our  mainframe 
system,  yet  this  wasn't  necessarily 
going  to  help  our  sales  force,  which  is 
the  lifeblood  of  our  organization,"  says 
Gamelli.  "We  thought  we'd  be  better 
off  investing  in  tools  for  the  field  and 
only  later  coming  back  to  what  the 
central  office  might  need." 

Gamelli  searched  for  appropriate 


hardware  and  software,  finally  settling 
on  NEC  notebooks  and  Windows- 
based  software:  Microsoft  Word,  Excel 
and  a  customizable  real  estate  software 
package  Top  Producer. 

Critical  to  Raveis'  field  automation 
philosophy  was  putting  each  agent  in 
charge  of  maintaining  potential  proper- 
ty buyers  and  sellers  in  his  own  data- 
base. Once  a  property  is  listed  in  the 
local  multiple  listing  service  (MLS),  it 
is  obviously  public  knowledge.  "Until 
then  each  of  our  sales  associates  likes 
the  fact  that  they  control  access  tc 
their  data — and  that  no  one  else  can 
possibly  see  it,"  says  Gamelli. 

William  Raveis  has  graduated  25C 
sales  associates  since  its  first  computer 
training  class  in  August  1992.  Realtors 
purchase  their  own  notebooks  and 
printers,  and  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
software.  Gamelli  estimates  that  his 
firm  has  spent  approximately  $50,000 
subsidizing  the  software  for  its  agents, 
and  an  additional  $40,000  upgrading 
various  sales  offices  with  extra  phone 
jacks  and  printers.  In  the  future  the 
company  plans  to  put  actual  contracts 
on  the  laptop  so  that  agents  can  nego- 
tiate deals  and  print  out  a  final  agree- 
ment in  one  meeting  with  the  buyer 
and  seller.  It  also  hopes  to  add  pen  ca- 
pabilities so  that  agents  can  take  elec- 
tronic notes  during  property  "walk- 
throughs." 

Realtors  like  William  Raveis  are 
also  getting  involved — on  a  smaller 
scale — in  the  corporate  battle  over 
who  will  control  the  upcoming  data 
highway,  and  thus  the  world  of  cyber- 
space. A  heated  struggle  is  currently 
underway  in  Fairfield  County  overli 
who  will  control  the  electronic  MLS — 
the  tool  that  allows  real  estate  agents 
in  an  area  to  share  property  listings. 
An  MLS  is  typically  run  by  the  local; 
Board  of  Realtors.  "Fees  for  these  ser- 
vices keep  going  up  and  up,  and  many 
brokers  have  said  'enough  is  enough,'" 
according  to  Gamelli. 

William  Raveis  is  one  of  these.  The 
company  spent  $250,000  for  MLS  ac- 
cess in  1986.  By  1993  that  amount  had 
increased  32  percent  to  $370,000.  To 
cut  costs  Raveis  has  gotten  together 
with  three  other  real  estate  brokers  to 
create  its  own  private  MLS.  Each  part- 
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basis.  "A  driver  might  well  go  back 
several  times  a  day  to  organize  the 
shelf,  pull  extra  stock  out  of  the  back 
room  and  otherwise  make  sure  the 
display  is  attractive,"  says  Hames. 

With  only  15  minutes  to  20  min- 
utes allotted  per  stop,  working  quickly 
is  key,  which  means  that  record  keep- 
ing has  traditionally  been  minimal — 
and  mostly  carried  out  in  the  delivery 
person's  head. 

The  fact  that  baked  goods  are 
often  "impulse"  items  also 
meant  that  these  weekly  sales 
estimates — which  were 
translated  into  nightly  bake 
schedules — were  frequently 
inaccurate.  "For  example,  a 
sales  rep  would  deliver  too 
much  product  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  and  run 
out  by  the  weekend," 
says  Ken  Franklin,  senior 
vice-president  of  sales. 
"We  have  stringent  72- 
hour  stale  requirements. 


rand  Corp.  palmtop  computers,  which 
the  company  deemed  to  have  enough 
capacity  and  power  to  calculate  and 
hold  delivery  data  for  each  route. 

Now,  all  product  data,  price 
changes  and  new-customer  data  are 
downloaded  each  evening  horn  remote 
IBM  AS/400  minicomputers  into  each 
sales  rep's  palmtop,  which  rests  night- 
ly in  its  docking  station  at  one  of  250 
Metz  distribution  centers  scattered 
across  16  states.  Just  after  dawn 
Metz  sales  reps  pick  up  their 
handheld  units  and  check 
that  the  type  and  number 
of  bakery  products  they  or- 
dered have  been  correctly 
attributed  and  loaded  onto 
their  trucks. 

The  sales  representative 


When  your  product  is  worthless  just  72  hours  after  you  create  it,  pinpointing 
exactly  when  and  where  customers  will  buy  is  the  key  to  your  profitability. 


ner  put  in  $15,000 — as  well  as  its 
time — to  create  the  new  service, 
which  began  operating  on  January  1. 

The  advantage  isn't  just  lower  cost, 
says  Gamelli.  "Access  to  information 
is  obviously  important  and  is  going  to 

i  be  a  very  profitable  business  in  itself," 
he  says.  "That's  one  of  the  reasons 
we're  creating  our  own  listing  ser- 

1  vice — to  have  some  degree  of  control 
over  our  infonnation." 

I QUICK  STUDY 
Metz  Baking  Co.: 
Moving  from  the  Aggregate  to 
the  Specific 
When  your  product  is  worthless 
just  72  hours  after  you  create  it,  pin- 
pointing exactly  when  and  where  cus- 
tomers will  buy  is  key  to  your  prof- 
itability. But  until  Metz  Baking  Co. 
equipped  its  field  reps  with  handheld 
I  computers  and  portable  printers,  it 
!  could  make  only  rough  estimates  of 
i  the  timing  and  locale  of  consumer  de- 
mand. 

Metz,  based  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
i  racks  up  $450  million  annually  in 
sales  of  commercial  breads,  fruitcakes, 
tarts  and  other  baked  goods.  In  the 
past  more  than  1,400  sales  reps — who 
also  act  as  delivery  personnel — manu- 
ally estimated  demand  for  daily  routes 
that  include  approximately  30  grocery 
;  stores,  delis  and  restaurants.  "They'd 
make  their  best  guess  of  what  they 
needed  for  their  entire  route  over  the 
I  next  week;  we'd  bake  that  amount  of 
product,  roughly  divided  by  day;  and 
'  they'd  attempt  to  sell  it  on  a  daily 
j|  basis,"  recalls  Larry  Hames,  vice-presi- 
K  dent  of  MIS  for  Metz.  Hames  notes 
i  i  that  these  estimates  weren't  always  on 

I  the  mark.  "If  you  ended  up  short  by 
i  the  end  of  your  route,  one  of  your  ac- 
i  counts  would  have  to  do  without.  Or 
:  you  might  end  up  dumping  all  your 

II  excess  product  at  the  last  stop,"  he 
I  says. 

In  the  grocery  industry  bakery  reps 
I  are  unique  in  that  they  provide  full 
1  distribution  service  to  customers. 
!  Product  is  not  only  delivered  to  the 
I  stores  but  directly  onto  shelves.  It's 
also  arranged  according  to  store  mcr- 
i  chandising  specifications,  and  all  stale 
l  merchandise  is  removed  on  a  daily 


Our  product  has  to  be  on  the  shelf  the 
day  the  consumer  is  in  the  store,  or 
we  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
sell  it  at  all." 

Metz  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on 
palmtop  technology  since  the  early 
1980s.  "We  determined  that  the  tech- 
nology wasn't  yet  adequate,"  says 
Hames.  "But  we  knew  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  it  would  help  us 
address  our  distribution  inefficiencies." 
Three  years  ago  Metz  invested  more 
than  $7.5  million  in  its  sales  automa- 
tion efforts,  which  included  1,400  No- 


is  then  ready  to  drive  the  route.  At 
each  store  the  rep  takes  all  stale  Metz 
products  off  the  shelves,  enters  the 
data  into  the  palmtop  and  then  fills  up 
the  shelves  with  freshly  baked  goods. 
The  palmtop  automatically  generates 
an  invoice  that  takes  into  account 
how  much  stale  product  from  the  pre- 
vious day  wasn't  sold  and  how  much 
fresh  product  was  delivered.  The  sales 
rep  then  enters  his  estimate  of  the 
next  day's  order.  "This  is  the  beauty  of 
the  new  system,"  says  Hames.  Previ- 
ously, a  driver  might  jot  down  notes 
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during  the  day  of  how  product  seemed 
to  be  moving  at  individual  stores. 
"But  more  likely,  they'd  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  day,  look  at  the  amount  of 
stale  product  in  the  truck  and  esti- 
mate how  much  fresh  product  the  en- 
tire route  might  need  the  next  day," 
says  Hames.  "Now  our  drivers  can 
track  demand  on  a  daily  basis  by  ac- 
count. No  more  ballpark  figures." 

The  time  drivers  save  on  end-of- 
day  paperwork — upwards  of  two  hours 
a  day — is  spent  in  the  stores,  straight- 


Networking  sales  and  marketing  cuts 
You  can  keep  your  peopie  in  the  field. 

ening  the  shelves  and  making  sure  the 
Metz  display  remains  appealing.  Once 
the  automated  system  was  put  into 
place,  it  became  clear  that  35  percent 
of  Metz's  business  was  transacted  on 
Mondays  through  Wednesdays  and  65 
percent  on  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, rather  than  evenly  spread 
throughout  the  week.  "We  were  deliv- 
ering too  much  product  early  in  the 
week,  creating  a  large  number  of  stale 
returns  and  running  out  on  the  week- 
ends," says  Franklin.  Metz  has  adjust- 
ed its  baking  schedule  accordingly. 

For  Franklin,  the  biggest  challenge 
since  becoming  automated  has  been  to 
figure  out  how  to  manage  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  available.  "Now  I 
know  how  much  is  sold  by  product, 


by  account,  by  route,  by  day,"  he  says. 
"What  used  to  take  us  hours  to  re- 
search is  available  in  a  few  seconds." 
Weekly  aggregate  averages  mean  noth- 
ing now;  delving  into  this  information 
to  find  specific  customer  or  temporal 
patterns  is  everything.  "The  problem 
now  becomes:  What's  the  next  step? 
How  do  we  use  all  these  data  to  im- 
prove our  business?"  says  Franklin. 

QUICK  STUDY 

ara  Business  Dining  Services: 
Feeding  "Soft"  Field 
Intelligence  Back  to  the  Home 
Office 

Talk  about  long  lead  times. 
Business    Dining  Services 
Group  field  reps  for  Philadel- 
phia-based ARA  Services 
often  take  as  long  as  two 
years  to  negotiate 
and  close  sales. 
The  result, 
though, 
is  lucra- 
tive. Most 
ARA  busi- 
ness comes 
from  multi-year, 
multimillion-dol- 
lar contracts  to 
provide  cater- 
ing, cafeteria  or 

vending  ser- 
down  on  paperwork.     vices  t0  large 

corporations 
such  as  Pru- 
dential, Ameritech,  Kraft  and  Sears. 

Problem:  "Every  week,  I'd  write 
down  my  activities  on  preprinted 
forms  that  then  needed  to  be  mailed 
or  Fed  Exed  to  my  regional  vice-presi- 
dent," recalls  Kathleen  Kemerer,  ARA 
Services'  regional  sales  director  for 
New  York  City,  who  must  keep  tabs 
on  as  many  as  300  prospective  ac- 
counts in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  at  any  one  time.  In  turn,  ARA 
sales  vice-presidents  such  as  Jack 
Donovan,  who  is  based  in  Detroit,  are 
responsible  for  managing  10  regional 
sales  directors  such  as  Kemerer. 

All  told,  there  are  65  field  sales 
representatives  who  must  feed  critical 
customer  and  marketing  intelligence 
through  their  sales  vice-presidents 


back  to  senior  executives  in  the  home 
office.  They,  in  turn,  combine  this 
valuable  field  intelligence  with  nation- 
al customer  surveys  and  recent  mar 
ket  research  reports  to  predict  future 
trends  in  corporate  food  service. 

Many  of  these  data  would  be  con- 
sidered "soft"  and  therefore  difficull 
to  quantify.  A  simple  contact-manage- 
ment or  call-reporting  package  would 
therefore  be  useless. 

"Knowing  that  a  big  account  is 
angry  at  late  deliveries  from  their  cur- 
rent caterer  is  a  much  more  critical 
piece  of  news  for  me  than  that  a  sales 
rep  made  25  calls  last  week,"  says 
Donovan.  He  boasts  that  the  ARA 
system  was  specifically  designed  tc 
deliver  this  type  of  data  rather  than 
simply  to  track  the  daily  activities  ol 
field  reps.  Another  type  of  field  intelli- 
gence that  wouldn't  make  it  onto  a 
typical  sales  report:  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  who  has  purchasing  authority. 
"In  a  major  account  there  will  be 
multiple  decisionmakers,"  says  Dono-| 
van.  "Our  success  often  depends  oni 
how  well  we  understand  how  theyl 
buy  and  how  they  make  decisions." 

Prior  to  March  1993  this  data 
chain  was  fed  manually.  Sales  direc- 
tors such  as  Kemerer  were  required  to 
send  in  paper  reports,  which  were 
then  keyed  into  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
host  database  for  management  purpos- 
es. But,  Donovan  says,  "sales  repsi 
needed  to  keep  their  own  records — 
usually  reams  of  paper  organized  in 
massive  three-ring  notebooks — in 
order  to  do  their  jobs." 

Now,  Kemerer  and  other  ARA 
salespeople  carry  Zenith  386-based 
notebooks  with  four  megabytes  of 
RAM,  120-megabyte  hard  drives  and) 
fax-modems.  Reps  enter  sales  notes 
daily  into  a  FoxPro  database,  and 
weekly  reports  are  automatically  gen- 
erated and  transmitted  to  regional 
headquarters  over  standard  phone 
lines.  Currently  DOS-based,  the  ARA 
sales  reps  also  use  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
WordPerfect.  Debra  Robinson,  director 
of  information  systems  and  technolo- 
gy, is  investigating  the  move  to  a 
Windows-based  system  for  presenta- 
tions— which  would  require  a  hefty 
upgrade  in  mobile  hardware  as  well 
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ARA  managers  can  quickly  calcu- 
late reports  that  summarize  sales  reps' 
information.  Or  they  can  view  the 
progress  of  a  particular  sales  rep  or  ac- 
count. Sales  VP  Donovan  often  starts 
by  looking  at  a  concise  list  of 
prospects  categorized  by  "sold,"  "pend- 
ing" or  "in  the  pipeline"  categories. 
"Then  I  can  jump  in  and  look  at  the 
details  of  any  one  account  in  order  to 
give  a  particular  rep  guidance  on  how 
to  work  with  a  prospective  client," 
Donovan  says. 

Back  at  headquarters,  Mark  Roberts, 
director  of  business  planning  for  ARA 
Business  Dining  Services  Group,  is 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  a  list  of 
prospects  categorized  by  estimated  dol- 
lar volume  of  the  proposed  contract. 
"In  order  to  capture  a  major  account 
we'll  often  put  a  team  together  here  to 
come  up  with  ideas  that  we  can  then 
give  to  the  sales  rep,"  he  says. 

Kemerer  also  finds  the  system  in- 
valuable for  organizing  her  own  activi- 
ties. "I  have  a  clear  focus  when  I  arrive 
at  my  territory  every  day:  who  I'm 
prospecting,  where  each  of  my  ac- 
counts is,  what  recent  contacts  have 
been  made,"  she  says.  Previously,  she 
kept  handwritten  notes  of  all  sales  calls 
and  activities  in  a  three-ring  binder. 
When  a  typical  closure  takes  from  one 
to  two  years,  you  can  imagine  how 
much  paper  would  be  generated  for 
just  one  of  her  accounts. 

Pleased  with  the  system,  ARA  next 
plans  to  automate  a  similar  tracking 
database  for  existing  contracts,  says 
Robinson.  Because  references  and 
word-of-mouth  referrals  from  existing 
customers  are  ARA's  best  way  of  get- 
ting new  business,  sales  directors  such 
as  Kemerer  need  to  monitor  the  satis- 
faction of  existing  accounts  in  their  ter- 
ritories, even  though  they  have  no  di- 
rect responsibility  for  managing  day-to- 
day food  service  activities. 

Total  cost  thus  far  of  this  automa- 
tion: $300,000— which  has  already 
been  recouped,  says  Roberts,  given 
that  ARA  sales  reps  have  improved 
their  average  closure  rate  by  a  full  10 
percent.  "The  cost  of  this  system  was 
just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  com- 
pared to  the  increased  revenues,"  says 
Roberts.  ® 


EXPENSE  &  RESISTANCE  (expect  them) 

"Field  salespeople  are  basically  stuck  in  a  technological  time  warp,"  says  Peter  Per- 
era,  managing  partner  of  The  Perera  Group,  Andover,  Mass.,  an  educational  and  con- 
sulting service  company  that  specializes  in  sales  and  marketing  systems.  "You're 
looking  at  a  population  of  users  who  are  currently  as  experienced  as  accountants 
were  back  in  the  1960s." 

"Automating  your  sales  force  is  very  expensive,"  adds  Joe  Valenti,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  U.S.  customer  and  field  operations  for  Xerox  Corp.  "And  it 
takes  a  real  cultural  change  on  the  part  of  your  sales  reps.  Their  attitude  is,  'I  sell.  I 
don't  use  computers.'" 

One  of  the  main  stumbling  blocks  has  always  been  that  technology  gurus  don't  re- 
ally understand  the  sales  function.  "There  are  so  many  free-form  processes  involved 
in  creating  and  keeping  a  customer— and  everything  else  that  goes  into  building  that 
relationship— that  it's  difficult  for  IS  people  to  get  their  arms  around  the  concept," 
says  Perera.  Moreover,  most  off-the-shelf  packages  reinforce  all  of  the  negative  im- 
ages salespeople  hold  about  such  products:  that  computers  will  be  used  as  a  weapon 
to  turn  them  into  nothing  more  than  high-volume  data-entry  operators,  he  says. 

"I  had  to  back  off  after  the  first  two  months,"  remembers  Mike  Rich,  vice-president 
of  Phillips  Brokerage,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  equipped  1,400  salespeople  with  Psion 
palmtops.  He  slowed  rollout  of  the  Psions  and  worked  to  help  the  people  not  yet 
comfortable  learn  the  basic  functions  of  the  machine  before  requiring  weekly  reports 
from  them.  "Don't  think  that  just  because  you've  spent  all  that  money  all  your  reps 
must  be  up  on  that  first  day,"  he  says.  "Walk  slowly.  Don't  expect  to  recoup  your  ex- 
penses right  away." 

About  vendor  claims,  Rich  says,  "It's  a  little  misleading.  You're  not  really  saving 
time.  You're  more  organized,  more  effective,  managing  your  time  better,  and  you're 
not  trying  to  sell  the  wrong  thing  to  the  wrong  customer."  In  addition,  Barton  Golden- 
berg,  president  of  Information  Systems  Marketing  Inc.,  a  market  research  and  con- 
sulting firm  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  warns  "Don't  expect  a  payback  in  your  first 
few  years.  Don't  even  expect  huge  productivity  increases.  You  might  get  five-percent 
or  1 0-percent  productivity  enhancements — if  you  are  lucky."  For  starters,  the  time  you 
are  freed  from  paperwork  will  probably  be  spent  with  those  same  accounts,  but  fo- 
cused on  deeper  issues,  recognizing  patterns. 

And  be  prepared  for  a  hefty  up-front  investment. 

The  Random  House  trade  division  decided  to  go  with  top-of-the-line  Toshiba  33- 
megahertz  color  486  notebooks  with  eight  megabytes  of  RAM,  200-megabyte  hard 
drives  and  14.4-baud  modems.  These  portable  machines  cost  upwards  of  $4,000 
more  than  similar  desktop  configurations  due  to  the  price  premium  of  mobile  com- 
puting. And  the  software  needs  to  be  continually  enhanced  and  modified.  Although 
initial  versions  of  the  publisher's  sales  software — first  written  in  late  1988 — ran  under 
DOS  using  the  FoxPro  database,  the  next  rollout  will  run  under  Microsoft  Windows. 
Color  images  of  book  covers  have  been  available  on  line  since  August  through  the 
use  of  Adobe  Acrobat.  Now,  Random  House  is  actively  investigating  groupware  like 
Lotus  Notes  as  a  means  of  coordinating  the  information  flow  to  and  from  the  field. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  can  add  up  to  $10,000  per  salesperson. 
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IT'S  AMAZING  WHAT  PEOPLE  CAN  ACCOMPLISH 
WHEN  THEY  WORK  TOGETHER. 


We  can  get  the  people  in  you 
organization  working  togetheij 
like  never  before.  Not  by  jus 
adding  more  computers,  necesj 
sarily,  but  by  helping  realign 
your  information  systems  witn 
your  organizational  goals,  so 
you  have  the  flexibility  to  reaq 
quickly  to  changing  conditions 
and  customer  demands.  ■ 
an  open  systems  integrator,  w« 
provide  the  powerful,  tailored 
solutions  you  need  to  streamline 
your  organization.  ■  We  alsq 
provide  the  Brainware™ — that 
is  the  expertise  and  experience 
to  integrate  the  most  intelligent 
solutions  into  almost  any  envi 
ronment.  utilizing  leading 
hardware,  software  or  network 
vendors  worldwide.  Our  capa 
bilities  range  from  system) 
design  to  rightsizing  to  network} 
integration  across  an  enter 
prise.  ■  We  turn  computer) 
technologies  into  solutions 
that  allow  you  to  introduce  new 
services  quickly  and  thrive 
in  a  volatile  business  climate. 
Solutions  that  often  result  in 
tremendous  breakthroughs  in 
productivity.  ■  Interested? 
Call  us  at  1-800-257-OPEN 
Together,  who  knows  what  amaz- 
ing  things  we'll  accomplish. 


&  1993  Control  Data  Systems.  Inc 


CONTROL 
DATA 

The  Integration  Company 
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By   Rich  Karlgaard 


HARLES  WANG 


The  chairman  and  ceo  of  software  giant  Computer  Associates  pulls  no  punches 
when  it  comes  to  describing  the  "CEO-Cio  disconnect"  or  why  outsourcing  fails. 


Behind  Microsoft,  which  is  the  next 
largest  computer  software  company! 
Most  would  guess  database  giant  and 
would-be  video  server  king  Oracle 
Corp.  Or  perhaps  early  1980s  leader 
and  now  resurgent  Lotus  Development 
\Corp.  The  correct  answer,  however,  is 
Computer  Associates  International,  a 
$2  billion  firm  headquartered  in 
Islandia,  a  Long  Island  community 
one  hour  east  of  Manhattan. 

Why  the  obscurity! 

Reason  1:  The  company  sells  soft- 
mare  across  a  broad  span  of  computing 
platforms,  from  PCs  to  client /server 
networks  to  mainframes.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  CA's  $1.8  billion  FY1993  sales 
\came  from  IBM  mainframe  software. 

Reason  2:  Sometimes  using  cash 
but  more  often  stock,  CA  has  aug- 
mented its  internal  growth  with  acqui- 
sition. Since  its  founding  in  1976,  the 
company  has  gobbled  up  some  50  soft- 
ware firms,  including  Cullinet  and 
many  rivals  in  mainframe  software. 

CA  acquisitions  don't  make  the 
headlines,  either.  Over  the  last  10 
years  most  of  the  devoured  have  been 
stragglers  or  past  stars,  consumed  for 
peanuts.  This  strategy  has  earned  CA 
the  sobriquet  of  junkyard  dealer  of 
the  computer  age. 

Charles  Wang,  CA's  founder,  CEO 
and  chairman,  couldn't  care  less. 
Steadily  he  has  steered  CA  to  50-per- 
)cent  compound  annual  growth  and  a 
market  value  of  $6  billion.  If  that  is 
not  as  high  as  shnilar-in-revenue  Ora- 
cle, it  is  because  Wall  Street  is  waiting 
to  see  how  Wang  weans  his  company 
off  its  dependence  on  mainframe  soft- 
ware. Wang,  a  staunch  defender  of 
mainframes,  nevertheless  vows  CA 


The  cfo  tells  the  cio, 
"Outsource  it!"  But 
you've  got  to  be 
crazy  to  say  that. 
Whatl  Take  the  most 
important  part  of  your 
business,  that  which  is 
going  to  drive  you  into 
the  next  decade,  and 
give  it  to  somebody 
elsel  That's  pure 
baloney.  That's  nuts. 


will  derive  only  25  percent  of  its  sales 
from  that  sector  by  decade's  close. 

We  caught  up  with  the  49-year-old 
Wang  at  his  headquarters  and  during 
travel  in  California  and  Florida.  Before 
the  interviews  we  learned  that  Wang 
emigrated  from  Shanghai  with  his  par- 
ents and  two  brothers  in  1952  when 
he  was  eight.  His  father,  a  prominent 
lawyer  but  not  a  Maoist,  became  a 
law  professor  at  St.  form's  University. 
Wang  graduated  from  Queens  College 
in  1967. 

But  we  weren't  prepared  for  Wang 
himself.  Sharp-witted,  blunt  and  often 
salty,  he  gave  us  an  earful  about  hype 
in  the  computer  industry,  the  failure  of 
CEOs  and  CIOs  to  communicate,  and 
why  he'd  rather  be  dead  than  be 
caught  using  E-mail. 

What's  wrong  with  CIOs! 

CIOs  had  better  wake  up!  Their  role  is 
to  make  sure  business  gets  what  it 
needs.  Most  stay  in  their  little  world, 
mumbling,  "We've  got  to  go  SQL." 
The  CEO  looks  and  says,  "What?  We 
gotta  go  what?  SQL?  What  is  that — 
Superman  two,  three  or  four?  Which 
sequel  are  we  talking  about?"  The  CIO 
forgets  to  translate  technology  into 
simple,  good  terms.  They  hurt  them- 
selves. So  my  message  to  CIOs  is, 
"Come  on,  guys,  come  on  dov/n  to 
earth.  It's  not  so  bad  down  here." 

The  resume  problem 

I  always  ask  CIOs,  "Folks,  think  about 
this:  What  if  it  was  in  your  company's 
best  interest,  because  of  the  way  your 
business  is — a  static  business,  say — 
that  you  buy  a  used  mainframe  370 
and  run  your  programs  on  that?  Which 
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Wang  Interview 


of  you  guys  would  recommend  it?" 
Not  a  one  says  yes!  Why  not?  It'll  look 
bad  on  their  resume.  They  complain, 
"I  won't  have  any  programmers.  I'll 
lose  all  my  people."  All  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. 

Advice  for  CEOs 

You  don't  have  to  know  how  to  code. 
But  you  better  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  informa- 
tion technology.  And  you  better  make 
sure  that  your  CIO  is  not  just  report- 
ing to  the  CFO.  Because  then  it 
becomes  a  financial  function.  The 
CFO  tells  the  CIO,  "Outsource  it!" 


and  I'll  do  it  every  time  so  I  don't  have 
to  write  this  code."  Now,  we  didn't  do 
it  in  the  sophisticated  way  you  can 
today,  where  you  click  on  an>object, 
and  drag  it  into  your  program.  We  used 
to  code  on  pads.  But  I  would  say,  "Call 
such  and  such."  That  was  my  object. 

Artificial  intelligence?  Expert  sys- 
tems? Those  are  just  simple  decision 
tables.  Neural  networks?  More 
baloney. 

E-mail 

I  don't  use  E-mail.  I  hate  it.  It's  a  cover- 
your-ass  tool  to  work  with.  Surprised? 
Look  at  the  way  people  really  use  it.  I 


fine  in  other  industries  which  are  very 
paper-driven.  In  a  law  firm  it  may  be 
the  best  way  to  exchange  documents. 
We  don't  work  that  way,  we  really 
don't.  What  makes  us  work  are  the 
creative  juices. 

Think  about  this  interview.  You1 
could  have  written  me  all  the  ques^ 
tions,  I  could  have  written  all  the 
answers,  and  it  would  have  been  b-o-r 
i-n-g!  I'd  rather  have  fun. 

When  people  are  doing  things  that 
are  exciting  and  fun,  they're  going  to 
be  so  productive  compared  with  sitting 
in  the  office,  closing  the  door  and 
answering  E-mail  or  Notes.  I'm  sorry,  I 


What?  You've  got  to  be  crazy  to  say 
that — taking  the  most  important  part 
of  your  business,  that  which  is  going 
to  drive  you  into  the  next  decade,  and 
giving  it  to  somebody  else!  That's  pure 
baloney.  That's  nuts. 

Buzz  words 

Client/server  is  not  complicated.  It 
means  one  thing:  there  are  pieces  of 
this  application  you  run  on  one  com- 
puter, and  there  are  pieces  you  run  on 
another.  We  had  client/server  in  the 
'60s.  We  called  it  "multiprogram- 
ming." Now  we  go  and  paint  it  a  dif- 
ferent color  and  give  it  some  fancy 
name.... 

Object-oriented  programming? 
We've  had  that  ever  since  a  smart  per- 
son said,  "You  know  what  I'm  going  to 
I  n  going  to  write  a  little  routine, 


don't  have  an  E-mail  ED.  You  want  to 
talk  to  me,  you  pick  up  the  phone,  you 
write  me,  you  come  into  my  office. 
Don't  send  me  E-mail!  I  know  a  lot  of 
executives  who  receive  50,  100,  200  E- 
mails  a  day,  and  then  the  sender  says, 
"But  I  copied  you  on  it."  Oh  sure,  I'm 
gonna  read  all  this  E-mail. 

I  restrict  its  use  at  CA.  There  are 
blackout  hours.  You  normally  work 
nine  to  five?  Well,  you  can  get  on  E- 
mail  from  8  in  the  morning,  but  start- 
ing at  nine  you  can't  get  on;  from 
11:30  to  1:30  you  can  get  on,  other 
times  you  can't  get  on.  After  3:30  you 
can  get  on  it  as  much  as  you  want. 
Those  are  your  hours. 

What  about  groupwarel 

No.  People  don't  work  together  that 
way  in  our  industry.  Now,  it  may  be 


don't  accept  that.  I  don't.  I'm  old-fash- 
ioned, blue-collar,  whatever  you  want, 
to  call  it.  I  don't  accept  it.  I  don't  Like 
phone  mail  either. 

You  sound  like  a  heretic! 

I  don't  care.  I'm  a  heretic  on  a  lot  of1 
things.  I  really  don't  care.  There's  tool 
much  baloney  going  on.  The  hype  in 
this  industry!  It's  so  bad.  Then  you've 
got  all  of  these  marketing  research 
firms  to  boot.  If  you  took  all  of  their 
research  over  the  last  10  years  and  just 
put  it  down  on  a  list,  you  would  see 
what  crap  it  is.  If  anyone  had  taken  it 
seriously,  they  would  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  ended  up  with 
nothing.  But,  boy,  did  people  write 
about  it.  Industries  were  built  around 
it.  There  are  more  conferences  than 
you  can  count. 
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Windows 

Computer  magazines  make  it  sound 
like  Windows  is  the  only  platform  in 
the  world.  I'm  gonna  tell  you  some- 
thing. There  are  more  businesses 
today  that  depend  on  mainframes 
than  on  Windows,  okay — and  every- 
one says  the  mainframe  is  dead.  If  you 
think  it's  dead,  put  SABRE  on  PC  net- 
works— try  it.  Tell  me  about  U.S. 
Customs  and  how  they  will  run  on  a 
bunch  of  PCs  and  Unix  and  LANs.  It 
just  won't  happen.  It's  not  there.  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  hype  that  gets  pro- 
moted by  magazines  that  have  their 
own  interests  at  heart. 


How  can  a  CEO  know  if  the 
CIO  measures  up! 

I  think  the  measurement  should  be 
based  on  how  well  the  business  is 
doing.  It  should  be  such  an  integral 
part  of  your  business  thinking  and 
strategy.  How  well  is  the  whole  busi- 
ness doing? 

Satisfaction  of  end-users  is  another 
gauge.  Ultimately,  we  as  technology 
people  have  a  purpose  to  serve.  We're 
providing  information,-  we're  keeping 
the  information;  we're  massaging  the 
infonnation,  packaging  the  information 
so  businesspeople  can  make  deci- 
sions— do  something  with  it.  Well, 


what  do  you  do?  You  go  to  an  EDS, 
and  you  say,  "Here,  I've  got  it  on  my 
books  for  $100  million."  And  EDS 
says,  "That's  fine.  I'll  buy  it  off  you  for 
$200  million!  But  you've  got  to  give 
me  a  contract  for  10  years  that's  for 
$100  million  a  year."  It's  all  CFO-dri- 
ven,  usually.  It's  a  disaster.  It's  all 
going  to  come  back.  You  watch  these 
guys;  they're  going  to  get  hosed. 

Ever  a  case  for  outsourcing! 

Sure,  if  you're  dealing  with  a  static 
world.  Your  mail  room  is  your  mail 
room.  I  don't  mind  outsourcing  that. 
Delivery  of  packages,  I  don't  mind 


Why  don't  even  celebrated  CIOs 
last  very  long  in  their  jobs! 

That's  right,  they  don't  last.  The  kiss 
of  death  is  Information  Week's  CIO  of 
the  Year.  Every  one  has  bitten  the  dust 
on  that — every  one  bit  the  dust!  I  think 
they  believe  their  own  PR.  They  forget 
that  the  business  is  what  counts. 

Look,  you  can  have  DB2,  you  can 
have  all  the  IBM  mainframes  in  the 
world,  but  if  you  can't  pay  for  them 
because  you're  not  selhng  shoes,  what 
good  is  it?  So  you  better  figure  out  how 
that  technology  will  help  sell  more 
shoes.  You  talk  to  some  of  the  CIOs, 
they  don't  have  any  idea  what  a  shoe 
is.  Right  away  they  want  to  talk  about 
client/server  and  GUIs.  They  should 
learn  to  become  shoe  salesmen  and 
businessmen  first. 


how  satisfied  are  my  users?  That's  one 
beautiful  measure. 

Am  I  getting  the  stuff  on  time? 
Why  do  I  have  all  of  these  other  people 
springing  up  all  over  the  place,  writing 
applications  on  little  desktops?  Maybe 
it's  because  IS  isn't  providing  anything 
useful.  Maybe  you  should  fire  IS  and 
give  the  end-users  the  tools  and  make 
sure  that  the  information  they  have  is 
safe,  secure  and  is  easily  accessible  to 
others. 

That's  how  I  would  start  to  measure 
it.  Not  by  number  of  people  or  cost. 

Folly  of  outsourcing 

The  CFO  does  the  math  and  it  looks 
attractive.  He's  got  on  his  books  $100 
million  worth  of  mainframes.  You  and 
I  both  know  that  to  replace  those 
mainframes  today  is  $50  million.  So 


outsourcing  that.  I  don't  want  to  re- 
create that,  the  whole  structure  for  it. 
When  you're  dealing  with  something 
as  dynamic  and  as  important  as,  for 
example,  information  on  your  cus- 
tomers, you  cannot  leave  that  in 
somebody  else's  hands,  someone  who 
is  not  driven  by  the  success  of  your 
business.  You  live  and  die  by  that 
end.  Outsourcing  firms  don't.  They 
live  and  die  by  whether  you  pay  your 
bills.  It's  a  different  thing.  I  would 
want  that  CIO — if  I  were  running  a 
company — I  would  want  that  CIO  to 
five  and  die  by  it. 

Thoughts  on  reengineeringl 
It's  all  bull.  Come  on,  it  all  comes 
down  to  management  keeping  in  touch 
with  customers.  There  are  no  models. 
Use  your  common  sense.  asap 
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IF  YOU'VE  BEEN  AROUND  USED  TRUCKS,  YOU  MIGHT  BE  SUR- 
PRISED TO  LEARN  THIS  TRUCK  HAS  BEEN  AROUND  TOO.  YES,  WE 
KNOW,  ITS  LOOKS  ARE  A  BIT  DECEIVING.  AND  IF  YOU  COULD  GET 
CLOSE  ENOUGH  TO  LIFT  THE  HOOD,  WHAT  YOU'D  FIND  THERE  WOULD 
PLEASANTLY  SURPRISE  YOU  TOO. 

OF  COURSE,  THIS  IS  NOT  JUST  ANY  OLD  TRUCK  EITHER.  IT'S  A 
ROAD  READY  USED  TRUCK  FROM  RYDER.  MAINTAINED  UNDER  THE 
MOST  RIGOROUS,  CAREFULLY  DESIGNED  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  INDUSTRY.  OURS. 

WITH  CHECKUP  AFTER  CHECKUP  AFTER  CHECKUP.  REGULARLY 
SCHEDULED  AND  PERFORMED  BY  RYDER-CERTIFIED  MECHANICS  TO 
MAKE  SURE  EACH  AND  EVERY  ONE  OF  OUR  TRUCKS,  TRACTORS  AND 
TRAILERS  IS  IN  EXCELLENT  WORKING  ORDER. 

AND  WITH  ONE  FINAL,  PAINSTAKING  INSPECTION  RIGHT  BEFORE 
IT  GOES  ON  THE  MARKET.  TO  MAKE  SURE  IT  MEETS  EVERY  SINGLE 
RYDER  ROAD  READY  REQUIREMENT. 

BUT  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT.  EVERY  RYDER 
ROAD  READY  USED  VEHICLE  COMES  WITH  ITS  OWN  MAINTENANCE 
RECORD.  AND  YOU  CAN  CHECK  IT  OUT  YOURSELF. 

SO  IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  USED  TRUCK,  LOOK  TO  RYDER.  WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  FIND  A  VEHICLE  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS.  HELP  QUALIFIED 
BUYERS  WITH  FINANCING.  AND  EVEN  GIVE  YOU  SOMETHING  YOU 
USUALLY  DON'T  FIND  IN  A  USED  TRUCK:  A  UNIQUE,  30-DAY  LIMITED 
WARRANTY  THAT  SHOWS  YOU  JUST  HOW  CONFIDENT  WE  ARE  ABOUT 
THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  OUR  MAINTENANCE  STANDARDS. 

CALL  US  AT  i-800-USED-TRK,  EXT.  60.  TODAY.  WE'D  LIKE  TO 
SHOW  YOU  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  USED  TRUCK  MARKET. 
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ROAD  READY  USED  TRUCKS 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 


By   Richard  Rapaport 


Stat's  All,  Folks 

A  new  generation  of  computer-sawy  robofans  is  launching  the  golden 
age  of  statistics,  and  putting  a  whole  new  spin  on  arbitration. 


p 


artway  through  his  first  major- 
league  baseball  arbitration  on  a 
frigid  day  in  Chicago  in  Febaiary 
1992,  Bob  Milacki  realized  that  the 
toughest  part  of  the  ordeal  was  "the  lit- 
tle things  they  don't  tell  you."  For 
example,  at  the  start  of  the  emotionally 
charged  arbitration,  held  around  a  big 
table  in  a  small  conference  room  at  the 
O'Hare  Hyatt,  the  Baltimore  Orioles' 
27-year-old  right-hander  had  not  antici- 
pated that  he'd  have  to  sign  two  differ- 
ent contracts. 

Milacki's  agents,  Randy  and  Alan 
Hendricks  of  Spring,  Tex.,  had  prepared 
a  contract  for  the  $1.18  million  per  year 
they  were  asking  for  their  client.  They 
saw  Milacki — a  big  (six-foot-four,  234 
pounds),  versatile  pitcher  (two  fastballs,  a 
curve,  a  slider  and  a  change-up) — as  a 
potential  star  misused  by  a  team  that 
provided  shockingly  low  run  support. 
The  Orioles  had  prepared  a  contract  for 
$700,000  per  year,  the  amount  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for  a  player  whose 
talents,  they  claimed,  were  questionable. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  seemed  to  lie 
somewhere  in  between,  though  neither 
side  would  compromise  enough  to  pre- 
vent an  impasse  during  the  preseason 
contract  negotiations.  Milacki  himself 
admitted  that  his  record  was  open  to 
interpretation.  But  because  he  had 
played  three  full  seasons  in  the  majors, 
he  was  eligible  to  take  his  fourth-year 
salary  dispute  to  arbitration. 

In  1989  Milacki  had  pitched  a  bril- 
liant first  season  for  the  Orioles.  The 
following  two  years  he  suffered  through 
slumps  and  injuries,  then  was  demoted 


to  Double-A  ball  for  the  first  month  of 
the  1991  season.  He  fought  back  strong- 
ly and  ended  the  season  leading  the 
Orioles  in  wins,  number  of  innings 
pitched,  strikeouts  and  complete 
games.  His  record  that  season  was  10-9, 
with  an  ERA  of  4.01,  184  innings 
pitched  and  175  hits  given  up  for  86 
runs.  He  threw  108  strikeouts,  but  sur- 
rendered 1 7  home  runs  and  53  bases 
on  balls. 

This  mixed  bag  of  stats  was 
important,  critical  even,  on 
that  day  in  February.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arcane  rules  of 
baseball  arbitration,  anecdo- 
tal evidence  of  a  player's  per- 
fonnance — such  as  a  compli- 
ment made  by  a  player's  man- 
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ager  during  the  previous  season — wai 
inadmissible.  A  manager  should  not  fee 
constrained,  the  reasoning  goes,  abou 
praising  a  player  because  his  comment: 
might  come  back  to  haunt  him  during 
salary  disputes.  Videotapes  of  a  player'; 
great  moments  were  normally  given  lit 
tie  weight  by  arbitrators,  who  trusted 
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instead,  evidence  of  overall  performance 
j  in  the  form  of  statistical  analyses. 

Thus,  Milacki's  numbers  would 
;  determine  which  contract  would  be 
honored  and  which  torn  up  in  what  is 
i  called  the  "last,  best  offer  system"  of 
arbitration.  The  system  is  designed  to 
j  encourage  settlement.  The  "judge"  is 
one  of  a  dozen  of  the  nation's  leading 
i  labor  arbitrators,  chosen  to  be  accept- 
able to  both  the  owners  and  the  Major 
League  Players  Association.  For  a  sur- 
prisingly nominal  fee  of  $500  to  $600, 
the  arbitrator  hears  the  exhibits  and 
rebuttals  from  both  sides  and  then  picks 
the  most  reasonable  of  the  two  compet- 
ing one-year  offers.  The  hearing  is  limit- 
led  to  a  half-day,  after  which  the  arbitra- 
tor has  24  hours  to  decide  which  side 
has  made  the  most  convincing  case. 
For  five  hours,  the  two  sides  took 


turns  pitching  computer-generated  sta- 
tistics to  show  what  defined  Bob  Mi- 
lacki.  A  down-to-earth  Arizonan,  Milac- 
ki  was  not  a  quibbler.  "Either  salary 
would  have  been  okay  with  me,"  he 
later  admitted. 

But  more  was  at  stake  than  Mi- 
lacki's net  worth,  the  pride  of  the  Hen- 
dricks brothers  or  the  bank  account  of 
the  Baltimore  Orioles.  A  win  for  man- 
agement would  mean  that  the  other 
dozen  pitchers  in  Milacki's 
"fourth-year  class" — including 
aces  Jim  Abbott  ($1.85  mil- 
lion in  1991),  Jack  McDowell 
($1.6  million),  John  Smoltz 


($1,525  million)  and  Randy  Johnson 
($1.35  million) — would  have  their  own 
bargaining  positions  weakened. 

Thus,  as  the  two  sides  walked  into 
the  O'Hare  Hyatt  conference  room  they 
were  girded  for  electronumerical  battle. 
Their    laptops  held 
legions  of  obscure 
statistical  concoc- 


tions like  "lin- 
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ear  weight,"  "on-base  percentage," 
"quality  starts,"  "strike  zone  judg- 
ment" and  "inherited  runner  percent- 
age" to  determine  Milacki's  financial 
future. 

The  $480,000  at  stake  was  actually 
small  compared  with  some  more 
recent  salary  disputes.  Still,  enough 
money  was  involved  in  the  Milacki 
arbitration  to  account  for  the  high- 
powered  people  around  the  table. 
Agent  Randy  Hendricks,  whose  firm 
represents  Red  Sox  star  Roger  Clemens 
as  well  as  60  other  major-league  play- 
ers, had  flown  in  from  Houston  to 
defend  his  client's  interests.  Baltimore's 
general  manager,  Roland  Hemond,  sat 
at  the  table  with  the  team's  intermit- 
tent manager,  Hall  of  Famer  Frank 
Robinson.  But  what  really  made  the 
Milacki  arbitration  a  singular  occur- 
rence was  the  presence  of  three  men 
whose  passion  for  the  numbers  of  base- 
ball was  legendary. 

These  near-mythic  number  crunch- 
ers were  heroes  of  Sabermetrics,  an 
acronym  coined  by  Bill  James  in  the 
late  1970s  for  the  Society  of  American 
Baseball  Research.  This  loose  affilia- 
tion of  economists,  engineers,  com- 
puter programmers  and  philoso- 
phers—the Talmudic  scholars  of  base- 
ball— was  formed  in  the  cybernetic 


dark  ages  of  1971.  Propelled  by  the 
personal  computer  boom,  its  members 
had  taken  the  physical  endeavors  that 
comprise  baseball  and  turned  them 
into  an  elegant,  cerebral,  highly  seduc- 
tive calculus. 

"What  Does  that  Fat-ass  Know 
about  Baseball?" 

Among  Sabermetricians  there  runs 
a  deep  conviction  that  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  game  can  be  laid  bare  by 
computer  analyses.  "Baseball  is  the 
most  orderly  of  sports,"  says  Saberme- 
trician  Merlin  James.  "People  take 
turns.  It  is  a  sport  of  states;  one  state 
goes  to  another  and  you  can  measure 
the  change." 

For  the  ham-fisted  owners  and 
tobacco-stained  field  managers  of  the 
professional  game,  the  Sabermetric  rev- 
olution was  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety.  These  unnerving  revolutionar- 
ies were  desk  jockeys  who  could  no 
more  turn  a  double  play  than  the  iron 
men  of  baseball  could  program  Basic. 
By  the  pros  they  were  not  well  liked. 
One  Sabermetrician  recalls  a  quote 
from  Detroit  manager  Sparky  Ander- 
son: "What  does  that  fat-assed  Bill 
James  know  about  baseball?  He's  never 
put  on  a  uniform." 

For  some  stats-crazed  fans,  however, 


the  play  on  the  field  often  seems  inci 
dental  to  the  statistical  by-product 
These  are  the  players  in  the  so-callec 
Rotisserie  Leagues  in  which  theoretica. 
teams  of  actual  players  are  createc 
through  an  annual  draft  and  imaginec 
in-season  trades.  Teams  then  compete 
through  the  past  and  present  statistical 
performances  of  those  players.  (Rotis- 
serie baseball  got  its  name  from  i 
meeting,  at  Manhattan's  La  Rotisserie 
Francaise  Restaurant  in  the  winter  old 
1980,  of  a  group  of  seasonally  depriveel 
baseball  fans  who  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  league.)  Shnilarly,  Fantas> 
baseball  uses  the  stats  of  past  players 
to  create  dream  teams  and  match  up 
historic  teams  that  never  played  (the! 
Babe  Ruth  era  Yankees  against  an  all- 
star  nine  from  the  Negro  League). 

Part  of  a  business  estimated  to  bei 
worth  $200  million,  possibly  even  $11 
billion,  annually,  these  statistical 
games  may  not  replace  a  summer  after- 1 
noon's  outing  at  Wrigley  Field  or  Fen-I 
way  Park,  but  they  do  grip  the  atten- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  wannabe 
managers  and  GMs  who  think  they 
know  more  than  the  pros.  USA  Today 
"Baseball  Weekly"  columnist  John 
Hunt  estimates  there  are  at  least  twe 
million  Fantasy  players  in  America 
today;  other  observers  see  the  numbers 
significantly  higher.  Although  some 
may  be  joined  for  free,  most  players 
spend  between  $35  and  $220  to  join  a 
Fantasy  or  Rotisserie  league,  then  put 
out  hundreds  more  on  books,  scouting 
reports,  stat  services,  draft  forecasts  and 
other  support  services  provided  by 
more  than  150  companies. 

The  growth  of  these  statistical  and 
theoretical  games  may  seem  irrelevant 
to  members  of  the  real  baseball  estab- 
lishment. They  should  reconsider.  The 
emerging  expertise  in  tracking  down 
and  crunching  significant  numbers  has 
given  the  Sabermetricians  more  than  a 
statistical  edge  against  the  pros  in  the 
nearly  billion-dollar-a-year  world  of 
baseball  contract  negotiations. 

"Clubs  are  missing  the  boat  on  the 
salary  side,"  says  Steve  Mann,  who 
joined  the  Houston  Astros  in  1979  as 
the  major  leagues'  first  statistical  ana- 
lyst. "They  continue  to  pay  inappropri- 
ately because  they  don't  understand 


SABERMETRIC  HALL  OF  FAME 

Bill  James  Position:  Writer-visionary/Favorite  Team:  1977  Kansas  City  Royals/Saber- 
metric  Dream  Player:  Darrell  Evans,  third  base,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Detroit— 
"Good  player,  subtle  skills,  largely  escaped  fans'  attention.'VFavorite  Stat:  Secondary 
average  (things  a  player  does  to  create  runs  other  than  hitting  for  average)./Comput- 
er:  KayPro  PC. 

Gary  Skoog  Position:  Economist/Favorite  Team:  Scott  Boras  Inc.  clients/Sabermet- 
ric  Dream  Player:  Rick  Wilkens,  catcher,  Chicago  Cubs— "Over  .300  average  with  30 
home  runs  in  1993;  Johnny  Bench  class.'VFavorite  Stat:  Runs  created  as  measured 
from  events  data.  (Don't  ask.VComputer:  IBM  clone  486  desktop  and  386  Sager  PC 
notebook. 

Eddie  Epstein  Position:  Baseball  consultant/Favorite  Team:  1927  New  York  Yan- 
kees/Sabermetric  Dream  Player:  Mark  Leonard,  outfielder;  released  by  Orioles  in 
1993,  signed  by  Giants  in  '94— "Called  up  in  early  May,  sent  down  after  15  at-bats. 
No  one  can  determine  a  player's  worth  in  one  week  of  sporadic  play. "/Favorite  Stat: 
Epstein  Average  (like  a  batting  average  on  steroids;  factors  in  walks  and  slug- 
gingjyComputer:  486  Compaq  desktop  and  a  386  Compaq  laptop. 
Dick  Cramer  Position:  Owner,  STATS  Inc./Favorite  Team:  1993  Philadelphia 
^s/Sabemetric  Dream  Player  Richie  Ashbum,  center  field,  Phillies— "Most  cen- 
-!ders  had  more  home  runs  in  a  season  than  he  did  in  his  career,  but  he  walked 
played  tremendous  defense.'VFavorite  Stat:  Grounded  into  double  plays  ("If 
i,  a  low  percentage  means  a  lot  of  gained  opportunities.")/Comput- 
C  -M  rroVAX,  Compaq  286  portable  and  Dell  486. 
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When  your  mailbox  gets  a  fax,  our  satellite 
messaging  system  notifies  you  —  in  thousands  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Unite!  States. 
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And  you  can  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  your  documents 
hy  deciding  the  right  time  and 
place  to  retrieve  them.  ..at  a 
hotel,  a.  customers  office  or 
an  airport  club. 
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With  SkyFax,  your  faxes  are  sent 
to  your  personal  fax  mailbox. 
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and  faxes  will  arrive  tkere  automatically. 
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You  can  kave  documents  sent  to  any  fax  mackine  you  Skylel,  tke  leader  in  glokal  wireless  messaging, 
ignate.  Even  direct  tkem  to  your  laptop  tkrougk  a  fax 


To  learn  more  about  SkyFax,  call  1-800-395-2503. 
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how  the  numhers  work."  Mann  creat- 
ed early  small-computer  systems  for 
Macs  and  CPM-based  machines  that 
allowed  the  more  progressive  franchis- 
es to  chart  team  and  player  tendencies. 
In  1988  he  crossed  over  to  the  players' 
side  after  discovering  that  major-league 
owners  had  colluded  to  discourage  free 
agency.  Mann  ended  up  working  for 
the  Hendricks  brothers,  creating  statis- 
tical exhibits  for  arbitration  cases  like 
Bob  Milacki's. 

Seated  next  to  Mann  at  Milacki's 
arbitration  hearing  was  the  wide-bot- 
tomed Bill  James.  Through  his  numer- 
ous books  on  the  subject,  James  had 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  popu- 
larize baseball's  statistical  Weltan- 
schauung. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fans  had  read  James'  Baseball 
Abstract,  published  annually  from 
1977  through  1988,  Bill  fames  Histori- 
cal Abstract  of  1985  and  1988,  and 
The  Baseball  Book  of  1990,  1991  and 
1992,  The  Bill  James  Player  Rating 
Book  of  1993  and  1994,  plus  his  1988 
book  of  essays,  This  Time  Let's  Not 
Eat  the  Bones.  An  upcoming  history  of 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y.,  The  Politics  of  Glory,  is 
due  out  tins  spring  from  MacMillan. 

James  and  Mann  have  both 
worked  extensively  with  the  Hen- 
dricks brothers,  networking  their  PCs 


to  prepare  the  exhibits  for  arbitra- 
tions. James  charges  a  daily  fee,  which 
he  laughingly  describes  as  "about 
what  a  lawyer  might  get  in  an,  hour." 
Both  men  were  on  hand  in  Chicago  to 
come  up  with  rebuttals  to  whatever 
stats  the  Orioles  threw  at  them  when 
Milacki  came  up  to  bat. 

More  Ways  to  Skin  a  Stat 

In  the  two  decades  since  1974, 
when  Minnesota  Twins  pitcher  Dick 
Woodson  went  to  arbitration  over  the 
$7,000  difference  between  his  request 
for  $30,000  per  year  and  the  club's 
offer  of  $23,000,  more  than  350  cases 
have  gone  to  arbitration,  with  up  to 
$1.4  million  in  dispute.  Sabermetri- 
cians  have  helped  win  dozens  of  these 
cases  by  providing  new  and  increasing- 
ly sophisticated  insights  that  are  hav- 
ing a  decided  effect  on  the  business  of 
the  game. 

A  good  example  is  the  work  of 
Irvine,  Calif.-based  agent  Scott  Boras 
and  his  full-time  team  of  four  statisti- 
cians led  by  Chicago-based  economist 
Gary  Skoog.  Together,  they  introduced 
to  the  arbitration  process  a  new  statis- 
tic, "base-runner  control,"  as  a  better 
way  to  present  the  worth  of  their 
client,  San  Diego  Padres  catcher  Benito 
Santiago,  in  1990,  1991  and  1992,  the 
three  arbitrations  at  which  they  repre- 


01 


sented  him.  Santiago,  who  had  only  a 
.240  batting  average,  had  lost  two  pre' 
vious  arbitrations  with  his  club. 

Using  a  computer  analysis  devel- 
oped by  Skoog,  the  Boras  team  ran  the 
numbers  on  all  Santiago's  games  witb 
the  Padres  and  compared  them  with 
the  data  on  other  National  League 
catchers.  Reams  of  print-outs  later, 
they  detennined  that  because  of  Santi- 
ago's rifle  arm  behind  the  plate,  the 
number  of  steals  attempted  against  San 
Diego  was  45  percent  lower  than  the 
league  average.  Boras  helped  Santiago 
win  a  $3.3  million  settlement  in  1992, 
and  baseball  came  away  with  a  new 
evaluation  for  the  worth  of  a  catcher  (a 
position  that  historically  has  been 
undervalued,  according  to  Boras, 
because  "he  always  has  his  back  to  the 
fans.") 

By  the  late  1980s,  after  years  on 
being  beaten  seemingly  at  their  own) 
game,  owners  finally  wised  up  to  the 
need  for  their  own  computer-slinger 
statisticians.  Which  is  why,  on  the 
Orioles'  side  of  the  Milacki  arbitration 
table,  sat  Eddie  Epstein,  the  34-year-old 
inventor  of  the  "Epstein  Average."1 
This  deep  statistical  means  of  weigh- 
ing the  worth  of  an  individual  or  ai 
team's  offense  is  to  the  traditional  bat- 
ting average  what  Mack  Trucks  are  toi 
Tonka  Toys.  Epstein  was  one  of  the 
few  Sabermetricians  who  had  taken 
his  66-megahertz  486  Compaq  com- 
puter and  landed  a  permanent  job  with 
a  major-league  baseball  franchise,  help- 
ing the  Orioles  in  both  salary  negotia- 
tions and  player  acquisition;  he  hasi 
since  left  to  work  as  a  consultant. 

Epstein,  who  credits  Bill  James' 
seminal  Baseball  Abstract  "for  open- 
ing up  a  whole  new  world  for  me," 
had  faced  his  hero  in  arbitration  hear- 
ings before.  He  had  even  rebutted 
some  of  the  master's  statistical  analy- 
ses by  pulling  out  the  Abstract  andi 
quoting  the  author  back  to  himself. 
James  had  been  both  chagrined  and 
flattered — and  was  perhaps  a  little 
wary  of  Epstein  as  the  Milacki  arbitra- 
tion got  underway. 

Milacki's  hearing  followed  the  set 
routine  established  in  the  mid-1970s. 
Each  side  was  allowed  an  hour  to  pre- 
sent its  case,  followed  by  short  breaks 


r  stats  prove  Mantle  was  better  at  peak,  Mays  for  career. 
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to  repair  to  portable  computers  and 
laser  printers  to  prepare  for  upcoming 
rebuttals  and  surrebuttals. 

Opening  the  proceedings  by  review- 
ing Milacki's  career,  Randy  Hendricks 
focused  on  his  client's  good  years  and 
suggested  that  his  troubles  had  more  to 
do  with  the  Orioles'  lack  of  run  sup- 
port than  with  his  own  weaknesses. 
The  agent  presented  a  Steve  Mann 
1  exhibit  charting  Milacki's  performance 
1  and  salary  relative  to  those  of  Jim 
1  Abbott  of  the  California  Angels,  John 
1  Smoltz  of  the  Braves  and  the  16  other 
third-  and  fourth-year  pitchers.  The 
chart  showed  that  the  $1.18  million 
figure  requested  by  Milacki  put  him 
virtually  in  the  middle  of  the  pack, 
while  the  Orioles'  offer  of  $700,000  put 
him  near  the  bottom. 

Baltimore  countered  with  a  comput- 
1  er-generated  chart  that  showed  Miiacki 
had  given  up  more  than  his  share  of 
stolen  bases.  Hendricks  came  back 
with  the  Bill  James-inspired  stat, 
j  "index  of  self-destructive  acts,"  which 
tabulated  wild  pitches,  balks  and 
i  errors.  It  showed  Milacki  in  the  top 
five  percent  of  non-self-destructive 
pitchers. 

Orioles  management  was  in  the 
I  strange  position  of  denigrating  the 
!  achievements  of  one  of  its  own  play- 
!  ers — a  problem  in  all  arbitrations,  dur- 
i  ing  which  a  player  sits  through  hours 
of  a  sobering  and  negative  appraisal  of 
his  talents  and  prospects.  The  assault 
on  the  self-confidence  is  such  that 
players'  careers  have  come  apart  fol- 
■  lowing  scornful  treatment  in  an  arbi- 
!  tration.  Throughout  the  proceedings, 
ij  Baltimore  management  relentlessly 
)  harped  on  Milacki's  injuries  and 
I  chipped  away  at  what  they  considered 
I  his  greatest  weakness,  a  relative  lack  of 
'  consistency. 

As  presentation  gave  way  to  rebut- 
tal, members  of  each  side  periodically 
'  slipped  out  of  the  conference  room  to 
I  run  numbers  on  the  portable  comput- 
ers stationed  in  their  respective  hotel 
rooms.  Working  on  a  386  Compaq  lap- 
top, Epstein  produced  a  document  that 
charted  Milacki's  last  six  starts  in 
1991,  revealing  an  apparently  extreme 
inconsistency.  Using  a  composite  rat- 
i  ing  called  a  "game  score,"  he  showed 


that  Milacki  was  up  in  one  game, 
down  in  another.  The  game  score  stat 
had  been  invented  by  none  other  than 
Bill  James,  and  when  Epstein  presented 
it,  there  were  murmurs  around  the 
table  that  a  direct,  and  ironic,  hit  had 
been  scored  by  the  Orioles. 

As  James  looked  at  the  chart,  an 
idea  began  to  form.  "I  had  run  Roger 
Clemens'  game  log  for  almost  the 
same  days,"  he  recalls.  So  he  decided 
to  take  Epstein's  chart  and  superim- 
pose Clemens'  five-game  game  score 
over  Milacki's  score.  When  he  did,  he 
discovered  that  Clemens  "went  up  and 
down  just  as  wildly"  as  Milacki  did. 

Both  sides  of  the  table  laughed  as  it 
became  clear  just  how  James  had  given 
the  Orioles  a  double  jujitsu.  "I  don't 
think  anyone  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  Roger  Clemens  is  the  best  starting 
pitcher  in  baseball,"  America's  first 
Sabermetrician  intoned  with  finality, 
"so  you  can't  look  at  the  issue  of  con- 
sistency that  way."  To  Randy  Hen- 
dricks, it  seemed  as  if  the  arbitrator 
and  the  Orioles  had  gotten  the  point, 
literally.  "It  was  a  stake  through  their 
heart,"  Hendricks  recalls.  "Sabermet- 
rics  at  its  finest." 

The  following  day,  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, the  arbitrator  rendered  his  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  Milacki,  who  went  on 
to  have  a  horrible  1992  season,  during 


which  he  was  again  sent  down  to  the 
minors.  The  next  year  Milacki  signed 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians,  playing 
mostly  in  the  minors,  and  in  1994 
signed  with  the  Kansas  City  Royals. 
Life  does  not  always  imitate  numbers. 

The  Fan's  Fantasy 

In  the  third  row  of  the  tomb-cold 
press  box  far  above  home  plate  at 
Wrigley  Field,  the  venerable  home  of 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  John  Dewan  hunch- 
es over  a  portion  of  the  long  table 
marked  "STATS  Inc."  It  is  late  after- 
noon in  mid-January,  and  the  shadows 
are  deep  over  a  snow-covered  Held. 

Dewan,  the  president  of  STATS 
Inc.,  takes  out  an  Apple  Newton.  He 
pulls  up  on  the  screen  a  simulation  of 
Fingertip  for  STATS,  an  interactive 
baseball  program  developed  by  Finger- 
tip Technologies  Inc.  of  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  Beginning  with  the  1994 
season,  Fingertips  will  allow  owners  of 
personal  digital  assistants  to  "play" 
baseball  anywhere,  anytime,  by 
instantly  calling  up  major-league  stand- 
ings, statistics  from  each  team,  trivia, 
lore,  and  line  and  box  scores  from 
recent  games. 

Fingertips  will  also  let  nascent 
Sabermetricians  chart  games  in 
progress  simply  by  marking  the  screen 
with  a  stylus.  A  game  line-up  can  be 
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ost  service  providers 
offer  a  road  map. 

But  how  many 
are  willing  to  dig  in  and 
help  pave  the  road? 


To  help  you  reach  your  business  goals, 
lisys  Services  do  more  than  point  the  way. 
e  provide  concrete  means  for  getting  you 
ere.  In  fact,  we  even  join  you  in  the  trenches. 

Unisys  Systems  Integration  ties 
ether  all  the  elements  of  your  information 
vironment,  no  matter  whose  systems  make 
your  environment. 

Unisys  Consulting  services  work  closely 
th  you  to  develop  a  pragmatic,  information 
;hnology  plan-a  plan  serving  your  business 
als  and  not  the  other  way  around.  Our 
oven  Application  Development  process 
ams  us  with  customers  to  identify  real- 
rld  results  before  designing  applications 


on  which  those  results  will  depend. 

Through  our  end-user  Education  ser- 
vices, you  gain  the  practical  knowledge 
essential  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people  and  technology,  ensuring  that  strong 
planning  yields  a  strong  outcome.  And  Unisys 
Outsourcing  will  shoulder  responsibility 
for  your  IS  operations,  freeing  you  to  focus 
energy  and  resources  on  your  core  business. 

At  the  heart  of  Unisys  Services  is  our 
customerize  philosophy.  It  helps  increase  your 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


competitiveness  by  aligning  information 


cus-tom-er-ize\  kus'-ta-ms-rize'X  vt 
1 :  lo  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi- 
zation's information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3:  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE,  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


strategy  with  your  customer  service 
objectives. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  186. 
Ask  how  the  down-to-earth  approach  of 
Unisys  Services  can  help  you  drive  your 
business  as  far  as  you  want  it  to  go. 


!1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


Stat's  All 


loaded  daily  into  the  PDA,  and  as  play- 
ers come  up  to  bat,  fans  can  review 
their  stats  and  follow  the  progress  of 
the  innings  on  mini-diamonds.  Simply 
by  tapping  the  appropriate  spot  on  the 
screen— "strikeout,"  "foul,"  "double 
play,"  "run,"  "sacrifice"  or  "hit " — 
users  can  chart  the  outcome  of  a  play, 
and  can  even  record  players'  hit  distrib- 
ution. For  Rotisserie  League  players, 
the  stats  of  that  team's  players  can  be 
updated  daily  through  a  modem  and  a 
telephone. 

In  technology  like  Fingertips  for 
STATS,  some  Sabennetricians  see  their 
number-crunching  art  reaching  its 
zenith.  This  is  certainly  true  for 
Dewan,  who  has  turned  statistical 
sports  analysis  into  a  privately  held 
business  with  30  full-time  and  10  part- 
time  employees.  Generating  more  than 
$2  million  in  annual  revenues  in  1993, 
STATS  produces  box  scores  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  USA  Today,  and 
provides  "statistical  bites"  for  ESPN 
and  other  stations.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  company  has  had  a  1,500-per- 
cent growth  rate. 

STATS  Inc.'s  progenitor  was  Project 
Scoresheet,  begun  in  1984  by  Bill  James 
because,  according  to  Gary  Skoog,  "the 
establishment  didn't  think  fans  were  as 
sophisticated  as  James  did"  and  retained 
deep  stats  as  a  professional  secret.  The 
idea  behind  Project  Scoresheet  was  to 
send  volunteers,  recruited  through  a  call 
to  arms  in  the  1983  Abstract,  to  every 
major-league  ballpark,  where  they 
would  collect  the  kind  of  detailed  infor- 
mation on  games  never  before  available 
to  Sabennetricians. 

Aided  by  other  baseball  statisticians, 
James  and  his  colleagues  utilized  the 
information  for  various  projects.  One  of 
their  main  allies  was  Pete  Palmer,  a 
software  engineer  at  Raytheon  and  the 
eminence  grise  of  Sabermetrics,  who 
was  working  on  a  monumental  task: 
gathering  and  correcting  box  scores  and 
play-by-plays  for  major-league  games 
dating  to  1871. 

The  1980s  was  clearly  the  flowering 
of  the  age  of  popular  Sabermetrics. 
"Massive  forces  were  at  work,"  Gary 
Skoog  recalls  with  a  true  believer's 
hyperbolic  fervor.  Combined  with  the 
publication  of  a  veritable  library  of  sta- 


tistical sources,  the  explosion  of  the 
personal  computer  as  a  powerful  tool 
for  statistical  analysis  suddenly  and  sig- 
nificantly expanded  the  dimensions  of 
the  Sabermetric  domain. 

As  Bill  James  had  suspected,  the 
thirst  for  statistics  among  baseball  fans 
warranted  opening  a  business.  In  late 
1987  Dick  Cramer  and  John  Dewan 
opened  a  STATS  office  in  Chicago  and 
acquired  four  DEC  Micro  VAXes. 

By  the  start  of  the  1989  season, 
STATS  spotters — who  paid  $5  to  $35 
for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  press 
box — were  present  at  every  major- 
league  baseball  park  for  every  game, 
sending  inning-by-inning  box  scores  to 
the  company's  computers.  With  a 
growing  client  base  of  thousands  of 
fans,  including  those  who  pay  25  cents 
per  minute  for  on-line  time,  the  com- 
pany began  collecting  professional  foot- 
ball and  basketball  data  as  well.  Begin- 
ning with  the  1994  season,  STATS  is 
going  five  on-line  with  its  major-league 
box  scores.  Its  dozens  of  reporters  in 


Their  laptops  held 
legions  of  obscure 
statistical  concoctions 
like  "linear  weight" 
and  "quality  starts." 


the  press  boxes  will  connect  their  lap- 
top computers  directly  by  phone  into 
the  company's  Micro  VAXes  in  Chica- 
go. When  subscribers  call  in  on  their 
personal  computers,  they  will  be  able 
to  "watch"  a  game  statistically  unfold 
hit  by  hit,  run  by  run,  out  by  out,  pitch 
by  pitch  for  the  same  25  cents  per 
minute  that  STATS  charges  for  its  pro- 
fessional services. 

STATS  also  offers  Pro-Line,  a  com- 
mercial on-line  system  employed  at 
one  time  or  another  by  20  of  the  28 
major-league  baseball  teams,  as  well  as 
by  ESPN,  to  tap  into  what  Dewan 
claims  is  "the  most  comprehensive 
body  of  sports  statistics  available."  He 


declined  to  reveal  what  he  charges  his! 
professional  clients,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  he  can  ask  whatever  he 
wants,  especially  around  the  playoffs 
and  World  Series.  "Every  run  is  worth 
so  much  then,"  Dewan  says,  noting 
that  teams  like  the  Oakland  A's  and 
Toronto  Blue  Jays  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on-line,  looking  for  any  statistical 
edge  or  uneven  matchup  that  might 
yield  a  clutch  hit  or  two. 

Data  in  the  Dugout 

According  to  Bill  James,  there 
comes  a  time  in  every  season  when  an 
out-of-town  announcer  covering  an 
Oakland  A's  game  watches  an  Oakland 
runner,  on  second  with  one  out,  take 
off  for  third  on  an  infield  hit,  then 
exclaims,  "I  don't  know  what  Mike 
Gallego  [or  whoever]  was  thinking 
about!"  Since  accepted  baseball  wis- 
dom dictates  that  the  runner  should 
hold  up  in  such  a  situation,  it's  under- 
standable that  a  knowing  observer 
might  assume  that  the  player,  or  A's 
manager  Tony  La  Russa,  had  lost  his 
basic  baseball  sense.  But  while  the  play 
may  run  counter  to  classic  baseball 
strategy,  it  runs  true  to  Sabermetric 
analysis. 

More  than  any  other  team,  the  A's 
can  be  said  to  be  on  the  Sabermetric 
edge.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  this 
comes  from  the  team's  owners,  the 
Haas  family  of  Levi  Strauss  fame.  They 
have  been  willing  to  hire  business- 
savvy  leaders  from  outside  baseball, 
like  attorney  Sandy  Alderson,  to  run 
the  club.  Since  computer  analysis 
appears  to  work  just  fine  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  management  seems  to 
think,  Why  not  put  it  to  work  in  base- 
ball operations  as  well? 

In  1981  the  A's  hired  computer  afi- 
cionado and  chemist  Dick  Cramer  to 
program  and  operate  one  of  the  major 
leagues'  first  on-line  computer  systems, 
called  Edge  1.000.  The  system,  created 
by  Cramer,  Steve  Mann  and  Pete 
Palmer,  was  run  on  an  Apple  II  con- 
nected by  modem  and  phone  line  to  a 
DEC  10  mainframe  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  season  the 
far-from-portable  Apple  was  hauled 
around  from  ballpark  to  ballpark  in  a 
foam-lined  trunk.  Set  up  in  the  press 
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box,  the  computer  provided  informa- 
tion on  pitcher/batter  matchups, 
tracked  pitches,  noted  the  location  of 
batted  balls  and  recorded  the  play-by- 
play progression  of  a  game. 

Even  before  his  stint  with  the  A's, 
Cramer  had  done  some  innovative 
number  crunching  on  IBM  and  DEC 
mainframes  that  pointed  toward  an 
alternative  universe  of  baseball  play 
calling.  In  the  situation  where  a  man 
was  on  second  base  with  fewer  than 
I  two  outs,  for  instance,  the  numbers 
suggested  that  the  potential  gain  of 
'making  it  to  third  on  an  infield  hit  or  a 
'fly  ball  vastly  outweighed  the  potential 
lloss  of  being  thrown  out.  Run  produc- 
tion meant  wins,  and  a  runner  at  third 
'base  had  a  huge  statistical  edge  over  a 
runner  at  second  in  producing  a  run. 

Often,  in  the  final  analysis,  players 
:on  the  field  did  not  do  what  the  per- 
Icentages  indicated  they  should,  but 
Sabermetrics  was  right  often  enough  to 
-encourage  a  manager  like  La  Russa  to 
go  with  the  statistical  choice  and  help 
cross  what  he  calls  "the  fine  line  of 
decision.'  The  A's  do  a  lot  of  things  on 
the  field  that  make  Sabermetricians 
ismile.  The  team's  back-to-back  World 


Series  appearances  in  1988,  1989  and 
1990  seemed  convincing  proof  that  the 
power  of  computers  was  changing  the 
game  on  the  field. 

Throughout  the  early  to  mid-1980s, 
other  teams  jumped  on  the  computer 
bandwagon.  The  New  York  Yankees 
and  Chicago  White  Sox  both  acquired 
Edge  1.000  in  1982.  In  1984  Mann  and 
Palmer  completed  another  system, 
called  the  Baseball  Analysis  Company 
System,  or  BACBALL,  for  the  Atlanta 
Braves  and  Philadelphia  Phillies. 
BACBALL  was  an  elegant,  self-con- 
tained system  designed  for  a  64-kilo- 
byte  CPM  computer  (the  Osbornes  and 
KayPros  of  the  day  being  the  most  eas- 
ily transportable  machines). 

In  1986  Mann  and  Palmer  came 
close  to  concluding  a  deal  with  Major 
League  Baseball  to  create  a  system  for 
all  28  clubs.  Typically,  however,  they 
were  forced  to  start  from  scratch. 
According  to  Mann,  professional  base- 
ball, "intimidated  by  anything  sophisti- 
cated, wanted  something  more  primi- 
tive [than  we  had  done  before]."  The 
mandarins  of  the  major  leagues 
claimed  they  wanted  a  system  that 
was    "less    complicated."  There 


remained  a  strong  institutional  bias  in 
baseball  to  downplay  anything  that 
smacked  of  book  learning  or  came 
from  anyone  who  hadn't  come  up  in  a 
uniform  and  wasn't  a  "baseball  man." 
Even  among  the  new  graduate-school- 
trained  breed  of  baseball  executives 
like  Sandy  Alderson  of  the  A's  and 
Peter  Magowan  of  the  San  Francisco 
Giants,  there  has  been  a  decided  reluc- 
tance to  utilize  any  kind  of  informa- 
tion system  that  doesn't  chew  tobacco. 

What  will  it  take  for  the  computer- 
driven  theories  of  Sabcrmetrics  to 
become  a  standard  tool  of  game  strate- 
gists? "It's  just  beginning  to  happen," 
Bill  fames  says.  "There's  been  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  resistance  by  baseball  peo- 
ple, but  barriers  have  fallen."  Steve 
Mann  thinks  that  "three  to  five  Sandy 
Aldersons  will  change  the  game." 

Change  is  increasingly  evident.  Wit- 
ness the  moment  last  August,  prior  to 
a  game  between  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  and  the  Texas  Rangers,  whose  ace, 
Nolan  Ryan,  was  scheduled  to  pitch. 
Unexpectedly,  Chicago's  prodigious 
first  baseman  Frank  Thomas  was 
pulled  from  the  lineup.  Thomas  would 
end  the  season  with  an  MVP  award,  an 
average  of  .317,  an  on-base  percentage 
of  .441  and  a  slugging  percentage  of 
.561.  Fans  speculated  that  the  future 
Hall  of  Famer  had  been  hurt  or  even 
suspended.  Had  they  been  privy  to  any 
Sabermetrician's  scorecard,  the  reason 
would  have  been  obvious:  Thomas  had 
faced  Ryan  12  times  over  the  season 
and  had  struck  out  all  but  once. 

Whether  purists  like  it  or  not,  tech- 
nology is  poised  to  reshape  the  game 
forever.  Right  now,  Pete  Palmer  is  able 
to  store  10  years  of  games  on  his  486 
PC.  Soon,  when  every  game  from  every 
year  of  major-league  history  is  available 
to  be  played  out  in  microseconds,  more 
layers  of  the  statistical  onion  will  be 
peeled  away  by  Sabcrmctric  analysis. 
Yet  those  who  revere  the  "old  game" 
shouldn't  fear  the  future.  The  impor- 
tant things — the  eternal  beauty  of  a 
Ted  Williams  swing,  the  terrifying 
swiftness  of  a  Bob  Gibson  knockdown, 
the  electrifying  grace  of  a  Rickey  Hen- 
derson slide  into  second — will  always 
be  more  sublime  than  statistic^  can 
ever  express.  : ASAP 


Old-schooler  Sparky  kicks  dirt  on  computer-led  managers. 
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Rocket  science,  neural  networks,  genetic 
algorithms  and  geek  school — it's  enough  to 
make  a  fundamentalist  stash  his  cash  in  a 
mattress.  Computers  have  changed  the 
financial  markets  forever — and  it  has  only 
just  begun. 


Here's  the  dream.  You  are  on  the  fourth  tee  alongside  the  ocean  at  Pebble 
Beach,  sticking  a  wet  forefinger  up  to  test  the  wind.  Back  at  home  your  personal 
computer  is  in  touch  with  the  world.  A  direct  satellite  feed  of  real-time  trades  on 
all  major  exchanges  courses  through  the  PC,  which  is  running  a  sophisticated 
program  that  looks  for  pricing  anomalies  in  the  stocks  of,  say,  8,000  different 
companies. 

Just  then,  someone — an  heiress  who  needs  quick  cash  to  settle  her  lover's 
gambling  debts — dumps  a  ton  of  IBM  shares  on  the  London  exchange,  driving  the 
price  of  Big  Blue  momentarily  down  to  £29  per  share.  At  an  exchange  rate  of 
$1.72  to  the  pound,  IBM  is  selling  in  the  U.K.  for  $49.88.  But  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  react  to  the  heiress'  haste,  the 
price  remains  at  $50.88.  Your  computer  instantly  jumps  on  the  arbitrage  oppor- 
tunity, placing  telephone  orders  to  buy  10,000  shares  of  IBM  in  London  and  to 
simultaneously  sell  10,000  shares  in  New  York  City.  Minus  commissions,  you 
earn  $9,500  in  less  than  two  minutes,  but  all  you  know  (until  the  computer  calls 
on  your  cellular  phone  to  deliver  the  good  news)  is  that  you've  driven  yet  anoth- 
er golf  ball  out  to  sea. 

Is  it  really  possible  to  play  golf  and  the  market  at  the  same  time?  Yes,  though 
it  wouldn't  be  easy — at  least  not  yet.  The  components  all  exist — the  real-time  data 
feeds,  software  and  telephone  trading — though  few  private  investors  have  yet  to 
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integrate  these  technologies  into  then- 
trading  systems.  But  professional 
traders  on  Wall  Street  have  at  their 
disposal  all  of  these  tools  and  more, 
which  means  they  are  likely  to  catch 
this  simple  arbitrage  scheme  in  IBM 
stock  long  before  you  do.  The  good 
news:  Other  possibilities  exist  for 
savvy  private  investors,  thanks  to 
what  Wall  Street  calls  "rocket  sci- 
ence," the  use  of  mathematical  mod- 
els and  computers  to  predict  or  control 
price  changes  in  stocks,  bonds,  curren- 
cies and  derivative  securities. 

There  are  four  parts  to  this  rocket 
science  business:  the  underlying  math- 
ematics of  how  securities  behave,  the 
computers  that  facilitate  these  equa- 
tions, and  the  two  core  objectives  of 
rocket  science — to  predict  and  control 
prices.  Using  your  personal  computer 
to  foretell  the  next  up-tic  in  IBM  is 
only  a  small  part  of  it. 

Not  for  Fundamentalists 

First,  the  basics.  Two  schools  of 
stock  analysis  dominate:  fundamental 
and  technical.  Fundamen- 
tal analysts  like  Peter 
Lynch,  who  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  Fidelity  Invest- 
ment's giant  Magellan 
mutual  fund,  and  Warren 
Buffett,  chairman  of  Berk- 
shire Hathaway  Inc.,  tend 
to  make  long-term  invest- 
ments in  companies  based 
on  how  they  are  being  run, 
the  underlying  value  of 
their  assets,  their  market 
segment  growth  and 
whether  their  CEOs  know 
what  the  heck  they  are 
doing.  Fundamental  ana- 
lysts have  little  need  for 
computers  to  help  them 
select  stocks. 

Technical  analysts,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  com- 
puters. Having  no  interest 


BIG  BUCKS, 
SMALL  WINDOWS 

Technical  investors 
like  speed  and  risk. 


in  how  a  given  company  is  run,  they 
instead  base  their  decisions  on  what 
the  market  already  knows  about  a 
company  as  indicated  by  its  share  price 
and  volume.  Technical  trades  are  gen- 
erally short-term,  because  the  market 
indicators  themselves  reflect  only 
short-term  behavior. 

Stock-charting  programs  and,  lately, 
neural  network  programs  can  help 
technical  traders.  The  problem  with 
such  software  programs:  They  are 
mostly  developed  with  historical  data 
and  thus  may  not  adjust  well  to  chang- 
ing market  realities.  To  train  a  neural 
network,  for  example,  you  must  define 
a  desired  output  (a  profitable  stock 
pick)  and  then  feed  past  trading  data 
into  the  model.  If  the  network  is 
unable  to  initially  identify  a  pattern 
that  provides  the  desired  output,  the 
process  is  repeated  with  more  data 
until  a  pattern  emerges.  The  peril  in 
using  historical  data  is  that  market 
realities  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
making  it  possible  to  write  a  program 
that,  although  it  could  have  predicted 


Wall  Street 
Firm  Spends 

$400M  A  YEAR 


Wall  Street  is  somewhere  between  its 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  com- 
puting technology,  depending  on 
who's  counting. 

Early  on,  firms  bought  computers 
to  reduce  costs.  Then  to  bolster  rev- 
enues. Now,  risk  control  is  the  domi- 
nant motivator  behind  new  purchases. 

That  first  wave  of  computers  took 
care  of  the  accounting  and  settle- 
ment bottlenecks  of  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s  by  successfully 
reducing  the  number  of  paper  shuf- 
flers. Lower  Manhattan  streets  are 
sufficiently  deserted  nowadays  for 
the  remaining  denizens  of  back 
offices  to  play  touch  football  at 
lunchtime. 

Minicomputers  and  their  makers- 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  IBM  and 
Hewlett  Packard  Co.— flourished  in 
the  early  1980s,  spawning  the  early 
derivatives,  whose  numbers  multi- 
plied with  the  arrival  of  desktop  PCs. 
Now  hopes  are  riding  on  Wall 
Street's  fourth  generation  of  comput- 
ing technology.  At  the  center  are  the 
Unix-based  workstations  and 
client/server  networks.  According  to 
their  makers,  these  can  handle  every- 
thing from  deal  capture  to  clearance 
and  settlement.  High  on  shopping 
lists  is  object-oriented  technology 
that  speeds  the  writing  of  computer 
programs  and  software  for  genetic 
algorithms.  Heady  stuff — and  costly. 
Figure  an  annual  technology  tab  of 
between  $250  million  and  $400  mil- 
lion, and  maybe  a  lot  more  for  a  firm 
striving  to  obtain  a  competitive  edge. 

Tom  Abraham,  who  runs  Panvi- 
sors,  a  consulting  firm  that  advises 
on  product  development  and  securi- 
ties processing,  thinks  the  total  bill 
for  technology  at  some  Wall  Street 
houses  can  run  as  high  as  20  to  25 
percent  of  revenues  net  of  interest 
expenses.  This  includes  ongoing 
computer  operations,  hardware 
costs,  maintenance,  software  pur- 
chases and  any  major  development 
projects,  plus  charges  for  outside 
consultants.  If  Abraham  is  right,  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  with  net  revenues  of  nearly 
$10.6  billion,  might  be  paying  out  as 
much  as  $2.5  billion  annually.  Not 
surprisingly,  firms  keep  mum  about 
their  actual  payments. 

Paul  Gibson 
■mo 
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Fidelity  Announces  Our 
Best  Deal  Ever 
For  Active  Investors 


Award-Winning  Fidelity  On-line  Xpress 
Is  Now  Just  $49.95 

Last  year,  PC/Computing  magazine  described  Fidelity  On-line 
Xpress  (FOX)  as  "a  quantum  leap  in  electronic  investing." 

Previously  $89.95,  this  advanced  software  package  is  now  available 
for  just  $49.95! 

With  FOX  investment  software,  your  trading  orders  are  sent  to  the 
marketplace  in  seconds  and  executed  by  Fidelity  Brokerage.  For 
stock  and  option  trades  you'll  save  an  additional  10%  on  commis- 
sions that  are  already  as  much  as  76%  lower  than  full -cost  brokers.' 
And  now,  when  you  buy  FOX  software  at  its  new  low  price,  your  first 
stock  or  option  trade  is  free,  up  to  $38. 

A  Complete  Personal  Financial  Market  Monitor 

FOX  software  gives  you  a  breadth  of  portfolio  management  features 
you  simply  won't  find  anywhere  else,  from  tax  lot  tracking  to  instant 
research  services.  And  starting  now,  Fidelity  is  also  offering  to  FOX 
buyers  a  30-day  trial  offer  of  The  Telescan  System;  the 
advanced  investment  information  service,  with  technical  charting 
and  fundamental  analysis  tools  to  help  you  screen  and  review  a 
broad  range  of  financial  data.  Maybe  it's  time  to  put  FOX  software 
and  Fidelity  Brokerage  on  your  side  in  today's  market.  Call  anytime 
to  learn  more. 


New  lower price  for 
FOXsoftware 

Your  first  trade  free 


•  30-day  trial  offer  of 
Telescan 


For  More  Information  Call 

1-800-544-9375 


Fidelity  Investments 


*To  be  eligible  for  first  FOX  trade  free  up  to  $38,  software  must  be  purchased  by  June  30, 1994,  and  your  first  trade  must  be  made  using  FOX  by  September  30, 1994.  FOX  orders  for  your 
account(s)  are  sent  directly  to  the  markets  via  Fidelity's  computer  system,  and  are  subject  to  trading  and  account  requirements,  Telephone  charges  may  apply.  FOX  hardware  require- 
ments include  an  IBM  or  compatible  system  with  hard  disk  drive,  free  space  of  at  least  3  Mb,  Hayes  or  compatible  modem,  6  iOk  internal  memory.  Color  graphics  and  mouse  optional. 
The  optional  news  and  analysis  services  of  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval,  Telescan  and  S&P  MarketScope  are  available  through  FOX.  FOX  was  jointly  developed  by  MKCA  Software,  Inc.  and 
Fidelity  Investments.  'Based  on  October  1993  survey.  Tor  a  one-time  $  I  »."S  shipping  charge,  you  get  the  Analyzer,  ProSearch  and  Mutual  Fund  Search  software,  the  complete  set  of  user 
manuals  and  30  days  of  free  usage  of  Telescan  during  non-prime  lime  hours  (6:(K)  p.m.  -  7:00  a.m.,  local  time).  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.,  l6l  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02 1 10. 
Member  NYSE /SIPC  CODE:  FORB/04 1 1 94 
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The  new,  no-compromise 
Hewlett-Packard 
workstation.  $3,995. 

It's  time  to  take  a  stand.  Because  now 
you  can  not  only  afford  the  power  of  a 
workstation  for  your  favorite  applications. 
You  can  afford  the  quality  and  power  of 
a  Hewlett-Packard  workstation. 

At  $3,995,  the  HP  9000  Series  700  Model 
712/60  is  the  only  truly  affordable  work- 
station to  include  a  15"  color  monitor.  A 
260-MB  disk.  And  16  MB  of  RAM. 

Since  multimedia  features  are  built  right 
into  the  chip,  you  don't  need  expensive 
external  hardware  for  video  and  imaging. 

And  you  can  exploit  the  full  performance 
of  the  over  five-thousand  applications 
available  for  our  workstations.  Wit  h  the 
power  you've  come  to  expect  from 
Hewlett-Packard. 

For  more  information  about  HP's  new 
712/60  and  712/80i  workstations,  call 
1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8017.  We'll  tell  you 
how  HP's  newest  workstations  have 
become  the  rule.  By  being  the  exception. 
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FORBES  ASAP  advertisers  have 
much  to  offer  ASAP  readers.  Look 
over  the  participating  advertisers 
and  take  a  moment  to  fill  out  the 
attached  ADVERTISER  INFORMATION 
PLUS  reply  card.  Simply  check  the 
box(es)  of  those  advertisers  that 
interest  you,  and  valuable 
information  will  be  sent  directiy 
from  the  advertiser,  free  of  charge. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


1.  ROLM,  A  SIEMENS  COMPANY  ROLM  pro 
vides  business  telecommunications  systems, 
services,  applications  and  networks  that  drive  cus- 
tomers to  better  business  efficiency.  Flagship 
products  are  9751  PBXs,  PhoneMail  and  digital 
ROLMphones. 

•  Data  Network  Products  and  Services  • 

2.  ANIXTER  INC.  Anixter  is  a  global  networking 
and  wiring  systems  specialist  supplying  products 
and  services  for  the  transmission  or  data,  voice, 
video  and  multimedia. 

•  Fax  Enhancement  Accessories  • 

3.  TANJI  DESIGN  FaxBooster  and  FaxBoosterPlus 
attach  to  any  Group  3  fax  machine  and  give  you  the 
capability  to  retrieve  your  faxes  from  a  remote  loca- 
tion, automatically  forward  faxes  to  a  new  number, 
broadcast  a  fax  to  100  numbers,  fax  on  demand  ser- 
vice and  much  more.  Call  Tanji  Design  at 
800-972-2075  for  more  information. 

•  International  Communications  Services  • 

4.  COMSAT  WORLD  SYSTEMS  COMSAT  World 
Systems  is  an  international  satellite  communica- 
tions company  providing  broadcast  and  voice  and 
data  services  worldwide  via  the  INTELSAT  satellite 
network.  COMSAT  World  Systems'  customers 
include  international  communications  carriers, 
multinational  corporations  and  U.S.  and  foreign 
broadcasters  of  television  and  radio 

•  Telecommunications  • 

5.  SINGAPORE  TELECOM  Singapore  Telecom  is  a 
global  telecommunications  company  offering  the 
latest  state-of-the-art  telecommunications  technol- 
ogy to  support  and  provide  customized  solutions  for 
IvTNCs 

•  Voice  Processing  Solutions  • 

6.  AT&T  INTUITY™  VOICE  PROCESSING 
SOLUTIONS  The  totally  new  multimedia  communi- 
cations solution  that's  ready  for  the  future  of  your 
business  Designed  to  enhance  your  communica- 
tions system  with  voice  messaging,  voice  response 
and  ultimately  fax,  text  and  video  messaging. 


•  Wireless  Messaging  • 

7.  SKYTEL  The  SkyTel  nationwide  messaging  sys- 
tem delivers  important  information  to  you  instantly  - 
virtually  anywhere  you  travel  in  the  U  S 


SERVICES 


8.  COMWARE  INCORPORATED  The  leading 
developer  of  customized  Electric  Performance 
Support  systems.  EPS  systems  let  you  use  your 
computers  to  deliver  Just-In-Time  Know-How  to 
employees. 

9.  NASHVILLE  AREA  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE Up-to-date  information  on  the 
Nashville-Middle  Tennessee  area  for  companies 
considering  expansion  or  relocation.  Low  Taxes  and 
Cost  of  Living.  American  Airlines  hub. 

•  Integration  • 

10.  CONTROL  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC.  Our  job  is  to 

improve  your  business  by  providing  the  best  inte- 
grated information  technology  solutions  available, 
whether  you  require  client/server,  Networks,  Help 
Desks,  or  Hotline  support. 

•  Marketing  Communications  • 

11.  HENSLEY  SEGAL  RENTSCHLER  A  marketing 
communications  firm  with  considerable  expertise  in 
niche  markets  and  narrowcast  media.  Clients 
include  Apple  Computer,  Comware  Incorporated, 
CellCall  Network. 

•  Offshore  Centre  • 

12.  SDM-  MADEIRA  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

Madeira's  International  Business  Centre  includes: 
an  industrial  free  trade  zone,  an  offshore  financial 
centre,  an  international  services  centre  and  an 
international  shipping  register. 

•  Presentation  Services  • 

13.  SLIDEIMAGERS  Output  computer  files  to 
slides,  overheads,  Canon  Color  Lasers  &  Large 
Format  Color  Posters.  Kodak  Photo  CD  &  Portfolio 
Service  Center.  Overnight  Services.  Call  Today! 

•  Transportation  Leasing,  Rental  &  Sales* 

14.  RYDER  SYSTEM,  INC..  Ryder  is  the  premiere 
provider  of  highway  transportation  services 
throughout  the  world,  providing  truck  rental,  leasing 
and  used  vehicle  sales.  Call  (800)  USED-TRK.  ext. 
60. 


SOFTWARE 


15.  QUARTERDECK  OFFICE  SYSTEMS  QEMM 
386,  DESQVIEW/X,  DESQVIEW-386.  Quarterdeck 
develops  and  markets  multitasking  and  memory 
management  software  which  enhances  the  produc- 
tivity of  DOS-based  personal  computers. 

•  Databases  • 

16.  INFORMIX  SOFTWARE,  INC.  Informix  prod- 
ucts include  powerful  distributed  database 
management  systems,  robust  application  develop- 
ment tools,  and  graphical  and  character-based 
productivity  software  for  delivering  information  to 
every  significant  desktop  platform. 

17.  ORACLE  CORPORATION  Oracle  provides 
open  and  portable  database  software,  application 
development  tools,  financial  and  manufacturing 
applications,  and  the  worldwide  service  and  support 
you  need  to  assure  your  competitive  advantage. 


18.  SPECTRUM  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGIE! 
INC.  Complaints  Desk  Customer  Feedbac 
Recorder.  With  Complaints  Desk,  keeping  on  top  i 
customer  feedback  has  never  been  easier.  It's  tn 
computerized  way  to  record,  analyze,  and  manag 
information  on  complaints,  suggestions  and 
requests. 

•  Integrated  Application  Software  • 

19.  SAP  AMERICA,  INC.  SAP  America,  Inc.  pri 
vides  client/server  and  mainframe-based  busmes 
applications  software  for  a  wide  range  of  hardwai 
platforms  More  than  3,000  companies  in  36  coui 
tries  use  SAP  software  for  integrated  financial  an 
cost  accounting,  manufacturing  and  logistics,  sale 
and  distribution  and  human  resources.  For  mot 
information,  call  us  at  1 -800-USA-1  SAP. 

•  Investing  • 

20.  CHARLES  SCHWAB  &  CO.,  INC.  Charle 
Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc./StreetSmart,  the  first  investir 
software  for  Windows,  lets  you  Dlace  your  ow 
trades  and  saves  you  an  extra  10%  every  time  yo 
invest. 

•  Stock  Analysis  • 

21.  VALUE  LINE  Value  Screen  III  is  a  PC-base; 
sorting  and  screening  program  with  over  50  curren 
data  items  on  each  of  the  1600+  companies  inclufl 
ed  in  the  Value  Line  Investment  Survey. 


HARDWARE 


•  Computer  Systems  • 

22.  MICROAGE  MicroAge  and  MicroApj 
Infosystems  Services  markets  information  technoR 
gy  products  and  services  in  partnership  with  a 
international  network  of  more  than  1,500  frar 
chised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  resells 
locations. 


•  Data  Storage  Subsystems  • 

23.  EMC  CORPORATION  A  technological  leade 
in  the  field  of  data  storage  and  retrieval,  specialize 
in  the  development  and  worldwide  marketing  c 
innovative,  high  performance  storage  products  an 
related  services. 


•  Financial  Services  • 

24.  VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT  Van  Kampen  Mem 
offers  mutual  fund  and  unit  investment  trusts 
"investinq  with  a  sense  of  direction."  For  informs 
tion,  call  1-800-DIAL  VKM,  ext.  220 
(1-800-342-58561. 

•  Information  Systems  • 

25.  UNISYS  CORPORATION  Unisys  Corporatioj 
is.a  leading  information  systems  company  wit 
60*000  customers  in  100  countries.  The  company  i 
a  major  supplier  of  information  services  and  tech 
nology  to  financial  service,  government 
telecommunications,  airline  and  other  commercia 
markets. 


OR  FREE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  SEND  IN  YOUR  ADVERTISER  INFORMATION  PLUS  CARD  TODAY! 


I.T.  TRENDS 


the  crash  of  1987,  would  be  unable  to 
anticipate  the  next  one. 

One  way  to  get  around  this  hazard 
is  to  build  something  called  a  "genetic 
algorithm"  into  your  neural  network. 
A  sexy  term  that  currently  causes 
Wall  Street  rocket  scientists  to  swoon, 
genetic  algorithms  enable  neural  nets 
to  adapt  to  the  future  by  spawning 
schools  of  baby  nets,  each  of  which  is 
sent  to  swim  against  the  changing 
flow  of  data,  where  only  the  fittest 
survive  to  take  over  the  role  of  the 
mother.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
current  eenetic  alcorithms  tend  to  fail 


know  when  it  came  into  being.  The 
financial  world  changed  after  1973, 
when  Fischer  Black,  a  Wall  Street  con- 
sultant, and  Myron  Scholes,  assistant 
professor  at  MIT's  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  pubbshed  their  landmark 
article,  "The  Pricing  of  Options  and 
■I^^^^^^^m  Corpo- 
rate Lia- 


Five  Ways 
Computers  Are 


bilities."  Black  and  Scholes  had  come 
up  with  a  way,  not  to  make  money  in 
financial  markets,  but  to  avoid  losing 
money  by  buying  a  mix  of  securities  to 
cancel  out  the  risk  in  virtually  any 
deal.  Ironically,  most  rocket  science  is 
used  not  to  make  money  but  to  pre- 
vent losing  it — which  is  what  deriva- 
tive securities  are  all  about. 


when  subjected  to  large  numbers  of 
data  inputs.  Faster  computers  could 
change  that. 

One  fan  of  neural  nets  is  Jim  Hall, 
manager  of  active  equity  investment  at 
Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  HI.  Hall  steers 
$100  million  in  Deere  pension  invest- 
ments with  a  neural  network  program 
running  on  his  Macintosh  computer. 
His  program  continuously  analyzes 
some  1,200  large-cap  stocks,  looking 
for  purchase  opportunities. 

So  far,  though,  Hall  is  unwilling  to 
say  exactly  how  well  his  rocket  science 
approach  has  worked.  He  will  say, 
however,  that  his  neural  net  more  than 
satisfies  Deere's  goal  of  outperforming 
Standard  &  Poor's  500  by  at  least  three 
percent  annually,  despite  high  transac- 
tion costs  associated  with  an  annual 
stock  turnover  of  300  to  400  percent. 
Although  the  difference  between,  say, 
12  percent  and  15  percent  may  seem 
small,  it  proves  to  Deere  that  one  man 
and  his  Mac  can  improve  the  compa- 
ny's pension  earnings  by  at  least  $3 
million  annually — perhaps  by  much 
more. 

Star  Wars,  Swaps  and 
Black  f  Sc ] holes 

Stocks  are  just  a  bit  player  in  the 
investor-tech  arms  race.  Rocket  science 
has  found  a  more  comfortable  home  in 
bond,  futures  and  options  markets, 
where  time  frames  are  shorter  still  and 
outcomes  are  not  so  dependent  on  vari- 
ables hke  lousy  products  and  bad  man- 
agement. 

Although  nobody  on  the  Street 
seems  to  know  where  the  term  rocket 
science  originated,  they  all  seem  to 


Changing 
Wall  Street 


1.  Bulk.  Professional  money  managers  are  mov- 
ing away,  one  by  one,  from  trading  investments. 
Instead  they  are  aggregating  their  selections  into 
huge  bundles.  Some  trade  as  many  as  500  stocks 
at  once,  buying  or  selling  whole  countries  or  even  whole  regions  at  a  time. 
Explains  a  trader,  "They'll  say  'I  want  Asia  without  Japan.'"  Aggregate  invest- 
ing is  wholly  technology-driven.  Another  trend:  arbitraging  huge  amounts  of 
securities  for  very  small  margins.  The  computers  basically  make  the  decisions 
to  trade.  The  role  of  brokers  is  diminished. 

2.  Speed.  Salomon  Brothers  used  to  take  a  full  day  to  restructure  a  bond 
portfolio  to  achieve  the  best  return  after,  say,  an  interest  rate  shift.  Now  the 
job  takes  half  an  hour,  thanks  to  interactive  analytical  software. 

Competition  is  intense  among  the  creators  of  derivatives,  who  must  both 
increase  their  own  ingenuity  and  their  tolerance  for  risk  to  stay  ahead.  "The 
half-life  of  these  strategies  is  getting  shorter,"  says  Joseph  Schmuckler,  head 
of  Nomura  Securities  International's  equity  derivative  products.  "When  you 
spot  an  opportunity,  you  jump  on  it  with  an  awful  lot  of  capital,  people,  hard- 
ware and  software  until  it  goes  away."  A  safe  guess  is  that  a  new  financially 
engineered  product  enters  the  marketplace  every  couple  of  days. 

What  the  financial  engineers  want,  says  Howard  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Yankee  Group,  is  "to  come  in  at  8:00  and  create  a  financial  product,  test  it  at 
9  a.m.s  roll  it  out  at  10  a.m.  and  dominate  the  market  by  noon.  Then  get  out  of 
the  business  by  2:00  when  the  S&Ls  come  in  and  ruin  it  for  everybody." 

3.  Power  Shift.  As  the  big  fund  managers  start  to  spend  heavily  on  technol- 
ogy, their  dependence  on  brokers  and  bankers  diminishes.  This  is  only  begin- 
ning to  happen.  "Most  institutional  investors  are  still  gun-shy  of  sophisticated 
investing  tools,"  says  Tom  Abraham,  who  runs  Panvisors,  a  consulting  firm 
that  advises  on  product  development  for  securities  processing.  Economic 
forces  could  make  them  change.  Fund  managers  who  don't  perform  soon  find 
they  have  fewer  funds  to  manage. 

4.  Costs.  As  costs  shrink,  managers  rebalance  large  portfolios  more  frequent- 
ly. This,  in  effect,  becomes  a  largely  automated  process:  a  computer  mode! 
dictates  trading  patterns  based  on  market  and  economic  changes.  The  actual 
cost  of  trading  is  becoming  almost  inconsequential  to  heavy-volume  traders. 
Trading  can  cost  fund  managers  as  little  as  a  penny  a  share — or  far  less  if,  as 
most  do,  they  buy  and  sell  by  using  futures  rather  than  stock  markets. 

5.  Redundancy.  A  huge  question  mark  hovers  over  many  brokers.  Discount- 
ers such  as  Charles  Schwab  and  Fidelity  Investment  encourage  customers  to 
trade  stocks,  options,  warrants  and  mutual  funds  via  touch-tone  telephones  or 
computers.  Already,  every  fifth  trade  at  Schwab  is  handled  automatically,  with- 
out a  broker.  Next,  mutual  funds. 

Fidelity  and  Schwab  also  sell  computer  software  packages— Fox  and 
StreetSmart,  respectively.  These  enable  customers  with  IBM-compatible  PCs 
to  hook  into  databases  and  conduct  their  own  research.  Salaried  brokers  don't 
mind.  They  aren't  under  the  same  stress  as  brokers  at  some  full-line  houses, 
who  must  keep  their  customers  constantly  trading. 

Paul  Gibson 
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By  some  estimates,  more  computing  power  sits 
on  the  trading  desks  of  any  large  Wall  Street 
investment  bank  than  was  available  to  run  the 
whole  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  a  decade  ago. 
An  exaggeration,  perhaps,  but  clearly  the  available 
firepower— $8  billion  annually  for  securities  firms- 
is  not  buying  security  for  its  owners. 

Take  all  of  the  market  data  spewed  by  the  likes  of  Reuters,  Telerate  and 
Bloomberg.  Sure,  it  makes  brokers  and  traders  more  knowledgeable  than  ever. 
But  those  same  bits  stream  into  customers'  offices— the  huge  mutual  and 
pension  funds  and  insurance  companies.  Some  of  these  data  even  go  into 
homes  where  individual  investors  armed  with  computers  and  modems  can 
now  know  as  much  about  global  securities  as  their  brokers.  The  playing  field 
is  leveling— and  fast. 

Chemical  Bank,  for  example,  has  built  what  may  be  the  largest  new  trading 
room  in  Manhattan  while  simultaneously  creating  another  one  in  London. 

When  Chemical's  New  York  trading  room  opened  in  February,  it  stretched 
across  a  whole  city  block,  occupying  one  full  floor  of  the  bank's  270  Park 
Avenue  headquarters.  It  contains  440  of  the  newest  workstations  from  Sun 
Microsystems,  plus  a  hundred  servers,  also  from  Sun.  Chemical's  London 
operation,  which  opened  last  November,  holds  some  250  workstations,  PCs 
and  X-terminals  supplied  mainly  by  IBM  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Chemical's  traders  already  handle  a  wide  range  of  financial  instruments, 
including  foreign  exchange,  derivatives  and  government  bonds  (municipal  as 
well  as  federal).  The  bank  recently  started  underwriting  bonds.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  granted  permission  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
underwrite  and  trade  equities.  Ask  Anthony  Herriott,  Chemical's  head  of  tech- 
nology worldwide,  if  the  bank  is  a  threat  to  Salomon  Brothers  or  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  In  public  you  will  get  only  a  self-deprecating  "not  yet."  However, 
he  will  go  on  to  say,  "We  may  represent  a  powerful  long-term  threat." 

The  buy  side,  in  trade  jargon— big  insurers,  mutual  and  pension  funds,  and 
industrial  giants  like  General  Electric  and  General  Motors— all  use  technology 
to  thrust  themselves  deeper  into  the  business  of  raising  capital  and  trading 
securities.  The  attraction:  no  commissions  to  pay  and  a  great  degree  of 
anonymity.  Fund  managers  don't  like  the  rest  of  the  market  to  know  when  they 
change  trading  strategies.  How  much  trading  of  this  kind  goes  on?  Even  the 
SEC  doesn't  know  for  certain.  What  consenting  institutions  do  in  private  isn't 
its  business.  Only  brokers  must  report  trades. 

A  vicious  circle  is  at  work  here.  The  more  threatened  Wall  Street  firms  feel 
in  their  time-honored  role  of  financial  intermediaries,  the  higher  they  ratchet 
their  tolerance  for  risk.  Searching  for  competitive  advantage,  they  turn  increas- 
ingly to  computer-created  financial  engineering  and  plunge  deeper  into  trading 
for  their  own  rather  than  their  customers'  accounts.  Even  Merrill  Lynch,  once 
the  quintessential  brokerage,  in  the  first  half  of  1993  for  the  first  time  garnered 
more  revenues  from  principal  trading  than  from  commissions — $734  million 
versus  $666  million.  Paul  Gibson 
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The  most  common  derivative  is  a 
swap,  where  two  parties  exchange  por- 
tions of  their  risk  as  a  hedge  against 
failure.  In  1977,  for  example,  George 
Lucas  swapped  a  one-percent  share  of 
the  profits  in  his  yet-to-be-released  Star 
Wars  for  a  one-percent  share  in  John 
Milius'  surfing  film  Big  Wednesday. 
Although  Big  Wednesday  proved  to  be 
a  big  bust,  Milius'  one-percent  share  of 
Star  Wars  netted  him  more  than 
$300,000.  Lucas,  of  course,  made  less 
money  on  the  deal,  but  it  could  just  as 
easily  have  gone  the  other  way. 

If  an  investment  banker  is 
involved,  a  swap  becomes  a  security. 
The  two  parties  work  through  an 
intermediary  without  even  having  to 
be  acquainted  with  one  other.  In  a 
typical  cash-flow  swap  a  U.S.  compa- 
ny might  exchange  15  percent  of  its 
annual  cash  flow  with  that  of  a  simi- 
lar-sized Japanese  company,  thus  insu- 
lating each  company  somewhat  from 
the  volatility  of  its  local  market,  inter- 
est rates  and  currency. 

"Rocket  science  is  insurance  for 
organizations  that  want  to  control  their 
exposure  to  risk,"  explains  Darrell 
Duffie,  professor  of  finance  at  Stanford 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. "Black  and  Scholes  showed  how 
to  synthetically  create  an  option  using 
other  securities  and  thereby  hedge 
almost  any  risk.  The  result  has  been  an 
explosion  of  activity  in  the  foreign  cur- 
rency and  bond  markets  in  the  last  20 
years,  making  equity  exchanges  like 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seem 
like  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

The  market  for  interest  rate  and 
currency  derivatives  has  grown  from 
nothing  in  1973  to  approximately  $400 
billion  in  1987  to  more  than  $5  trillion 
in  1993,  according  to  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  which 
regulates  much  of  this  activity,  just  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion regulates  the  equity  markets. 
Some  think  it  is  three  times  that. 

Although  their  option  pricing  theo- 
ry is  considered  simplistic  today,  Black 
and  Scholes  made  possible  much  of  the 
market  expansion  of  the  1970s  and 
1 980s,  times  of  high  inflation  and  price 
volatility.  If  you  were  trying  to  run  an 
in  the  middle  of  the  OPEC  oil 


embargo,  protecting  your  business  from 
a  catastrophic  rise  in  jet  fuel  prices  was 
vitally  important.  Black  and  Scholes 
showed  how  to  gain  that  safety  by 
hedging  with  heating  oil  futures  that 
would  rise  in  value  along  with  jet  fuel. 

Computers  entered  this  scenario 
with  the  bewildering  array  of  synthetic, 


or  derivative,  securities  that  became 
progressively  more  available  after  1973. 
Derivative  securities  include  warrants 
(options  sold  or  granted  by  a  company 
on  its  own  stock),  swaps  (private  agree- 
ments between  two  companies  to 
exchange  future  cash  flows),  swaptions 
(options  on  swaps),  caps  (a  maximum 
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major  investment  firm.  And 


Let's   say   that  you  o 


that  you  handle  in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000  transactions 

E'\|fEi  \^fiH^f  Thing  is,  as  market  activity  increases, 

our  computer  system  can  have  trouble  keeping  up.  Response 
time  starts  to  lag.  Your  clients  begin  to  notice.  The  solution? 
You  install  an  EMC  disk  storage  subsystem.    You  realize  a 

^£^^/q   I  EXV^5  E  ^n  Performance'  That  means 

you  can  handle  an  additional  5,950  transactions  each  business  day. 
Which  means  that  your  computer  system  can  process  almost  1.5  million 
more  transactions  per  year.  Of  course,  the  more  transactions  you  complete,  the 

MORE  PROFITABLE  i§ff| 

think.  Our  disk  storage  solutions  are  so  advanced,  they  can  improve  your 


bottom  line.  For  more  information  on  a  disk  storage 
solution,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  extension  GM4001F. 

•     "  ©•  t994  EMC  C/»p6iriUitm.  t-MC  mid  llw  EMC  h>g>  (trr  IrtuUrmmks  itf  EMC  CjnrfMtmtimi. 


Does  Your  Fund 
Manager  Talk 

Like  This? 
(If  not,  Send 
Him  to  Geek 
School.) 
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loan  interest  rate  supported  by  a  port- 
folio of  fixed-price  options  to  buy  secu- 
rities), floors  (a  lower  limit  on  loan 
interest  rates  supported  by  options  to 
buy  discount  bonds)  and  collars  (a  loan 
with  a  combined  maximum  and  mini- 
mum interest  rate  supported  by  a  long 
position  in  a  cap  and  a  short  position 
in  a  floor).  Computers  are  needed  to 
track  all  of  these  complex  obligations 
and  time  frames. 

The  most  advanced  investment 
firms  use  computers  to  coordinate 
their  traders'  portfolios  in  a  common 
database  because  trades  are  sometimes 
offsetting,  especially  in  large  firms  with 
thousands  of  customers. 

Portfolio  Flying 

All  of  this  takes  considerable  com- 
puting power,  of  course,  and  Wall 
Street  is  finding  itself  in  a  computer 
arms  race  of  sorts.  Sun  Microsystems 
and  Apollo  Computer  (now  owned  by 
Hewlett  Packard)  found  success  on 
Wall  Street  in  the  late  1980s  by  selling 
their  engineering  workstations  to  con- 
solidate a  half-dozen  trading 
screens  into  one  large  dis- 
play. Traders  soon  discovered 
that  the  workstations  could 
be  programmed  to  keep  track 
of  actions  and  alert  them  to 
likely  opportunities.  The 
increased  computing  power 
of  the  1990s  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  replace  traditional 
trading  screens  with  virtual 
reality  representations  of  the 
market. 

Private  investors,  too,  will 
be  able  to  experience  the  joy 
of  "flying  through"  their 
stock  and  futures  positions 
in  May,  when  Avatar  Part- 
ners of  Boulder  Creek,  Calif., 
ships  V-R  Trader  for  Win- 
dows. This  $495  software 
product  converts  real-time 
quotes    transmitted  over 


TOMORROW'S 
TRADER  Savvy  and 
nerdy  the  smart 
investors  will  be. 


cable  TV  and  FM  radio  by  Data  Broad- 
casting Coip.  into  a  three-dimensional 
color  representation  of  the  market, 
complete  with  audio  and  video  cues 
when  it  is  time  to  buy  or  sell,  based  on 
user-set  parameters. 

The  impact  of  neural  nets  and 
supercomputers  is  that  change  is  accel- 
erating and  the  windows  of  opportuni- 
ty are  getting  narrower,  because  there 
are  no  patents  on  financial  instru- 
ments. In  the  synthetic  securities  mar- 
ket especially,  new  derivatives  are 
invented  all  the  time,  only  to  be 
reverse-engineered  by  other  firms  and 
turned  into  commodity  products. 
Thus,  other  securities  have  to  be 
invented  to  keep  Goldman,  Sachs  or 
First  Boston  or  Salomon  Brothers  in 
the  money. 

And  none  of  this  is  possible  without 
computers.  If  Stanford's  Darrell  Duffie 
is  correct,  they'll  be  in  our  homes  as 
well.  "In  10  years,"  he  says,  "I  expect 
to  be  monitoring  real-time  market  data 
and  making  investments  horn  a  com- 
puter in  the  dashboard  of  my  car."  i ASAPH 


Deere  &  Co.'s  Jim  Hall  chose  per- 
haps the  most  tortuous  route  pos- 
sible when  he  jumped  into  neural 
nets  after  working  for  18  years  as 
an  engineer  designing  farm 
machinery.  He  went  back  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
neural  network  design,  then  went 
back  to  Deere  to  put  this  new 
knowledge  to  work  in  the  field,  so 
to  speak. 

"I  was  working  at  the  Deere 
Technical  Center  to  develop  farm 
machines  that  learn  how  to  run 
themselves,"  says  Hall,  who  had 
no  previous  background  in  manag- 
ing investments.  "We  invented  a 
combine  that  learns  to  run  itself  by 
watching  the  driver.  Eventually,  the 
driver  gets  out  and  the  machine 
just  takes  off  and  does  the  job  on 
its  own.  The  combine  has  been 
running  successfully  for  several 
years  now.  What  we've  done  in  the 
investment  department  is  adapt 
that  same  software  to  learn  about 
stocks  by  watching  the  market. 
The  total  effort  is  about  five  per- 
son-years of  programming,  with 
about  a  year  of  that  devoted  to  the 
investment  side." 

Brad  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  established  Fidelity  Invest- 
ment money  manager  who  wanted 
to  try  new  techniques.  The  former 
U.S.  Navy  helicopter  pilot  used 
nonlinear  regression  techniques 
before  jumping  into  neural  net- 
works in  1990. 

"We  started  with  a  package 
from  NeuralWare  Inc.,  and  I  had  to 
spend  a  week  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
in'  Pittsburgh — geek  school — learn- 
ing to  use  the  software.  Three 
years  later,  what  I  learned  back 
then  seems  so  simple  it's  boring. 
Today  we  have  programmers  on 
staff  and  develop  all  our  own  neur- 
al net  software  in-house." 

Robert  X.  Cringely 
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document  to  finish  printing.  You 
can  even  launch  into  the  latest 


OS/2  programs— right 
your  Windows  session, 
order  or  to  find  out  more, 


A  QUICKER  LOOK  AT  OS/2  FOR  WINDOWS: 

Increases  your  productivity:  run  more  than  one 
program  at  a  time  with  greater  speed  and  reliability. 

Brings  your  PC  up  to  speed:  exploit  the  32-bit 
power  and  performance  of  386SX  PCs  and  higher. 

Saves  you  money:  no  need  to  buy  various  utilities  to 
improve  Windows  performance. 

Gives  you  more  programs  to  choose  from:  run 

DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs. 


should 


call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2. 

In  Canada,  call 
1  800  465-7999.  OS/2 
for  Windows  is  also 
available  at  local  software  dealers.  After  all, 
your  Windows  could  use  a  little  fresh  air. 

Operate  at  a  higher  level.™ 

look  into. 

This  ad  was  created  by  LINTAS  and  got  to  this  publication  on  time 
using  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs  running  on  OS/2  IBM  and 
OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  "Operate  at  a  higher  level" 
is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  Windows  is  a  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corp  All  other  products 
are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  their 
respective  companies 
©  1993  IBM  Corp 


Contura  Aero 


7.5  x  10.25  x  1.5  Inches1 


Powerful  486  Processor 


Backlit  VGA  Screen 


Up  To  6-Hr.  Optional  Battery 


Instant-On  Feature 


Optional  Docking  Base 


About  3.5  Pounds' 


Optional  PCMCIA  Floppy  Drive 


Free  3-Year  Warranty' 


Monochrome  From  $  1,399 ' 


Telephone  1-800-345-1518 


COMPAQ. 


'<  1994  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq.  Contura  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  oflil 
limited  warranty,  tontact  the  Compaq  Customer  Support  Center.  Certain  restrietions  and  exclusions  apply.  'Estimated  I 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 
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Strive  for  high  tax-free 

current  income.  Now  is  the  most 

important  time  in  years  to  reach  for  the  high 
level  of  real  income  that  can  be  yours  with  tax- 
free  investments.  Consider  Van  Kampen  Merritt 
Municipal  Income  Fund,  which  seeks  to  provide 
high  current  income  exempt  from  federal  income 
tax  with  preservation  of  capital. 

Van  Kampen  Merritt' s  portfolio  management 
expertise  is  supported  by  one  of  the  largest 
research  teams  in  the  industry  devoted  to 
analyzing  and  assembling  effective  portfolios 
of  municipal  securities. 

You  can  get  started  with  a  low  minimum 
investment  and  enjoy  the  convenience  of  a 
regular,  monthly  check. 


Ask  your  investment  representative  for  a 
prospectus  containing  more  complete 
information,  including  charges  and  expenses. 
Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest. 

Or  call  1-800  DIAL  VKM  ext.  1211 
(1-800-342-5856)  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT 

MUNICIPAL 

INCOME  FUND 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 

Investing  With  A  Sense  Of  Direction  ' 


ion   I  in(  ome  may  be  subject  to  state  or  local  taxes  and  the  federal  alternative  minimum  tax  (AMT). 
.  registered  t  rademark  of  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Inc. 


Case  Study 


By  David  H.  Freedman 


Technology  Visits 
the  Big  House 

If  you  think  prison  factories  are  stuck  in  the  age  of 
Dickens,  check  out  Federal  Prison  Industries,  an 
information-sawy  program  making  an  honest  profit. 


/  /  •'• 


MODEL  IMPRISONER  Warden  Tom  Kindt  of  the  federal  prison  in  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  finds  his  lockup  works  better  with  software  than  hardball. 


T 


om  Phalen  moves  toward  a  cluster  of 
spartan  but  well-maintained  buildings 
that  could  pass  for  the  campus  of  a 
vocational  college — if  it  weren't  for  the 
armed-guard  towers  and  thousands  of 
yards  of  spiraled  barbed  wire  known  as 
man-coil  that  trace  its  perimeter.  He 
passes  through  a  remote-control  gate 
made  of  two-inch-thick  stainless  steel 
bars,  brandishes  his  ID  and  then  slips 
through  a  metal  detector  so  sensitive 


that  shoelace  eyelets  and  long  zippers 
set  it  off.  One  more  gate  and  he'll  be 
inside  the  El  Reno,  Okla.,  medium- 
security  federal  prison. 

Although  Phalen  looks  as  if  he 
could  handle  rough  situations,  he  is  an 
unlikely  target  for  violence  here.  Good 
thing.  He  is  armed  with  only  the  plas- 
tic spoon  he  keeps  in  his  shirt  pocket 
for  stirring  coffee  and  a  constant  stream 
of  irreverent  chatter.  "You  know,"  he 


says,  as  he  steps  into  the  prison,  "what 
I've  always  really  wanted  to  be  is  a 
high  school  guidance  counselor." 

Instead,  Phalen  is  the  top  MIS  man- 
ager of  Federal  Prison  Industries  (FPI), 
the  program  run  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  gainfully  employ  inmates 
during  their  tenures  as  involuntary 
guests  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  90 
prison-based  factories  of  FPI  provide 
some  150  products  and  services,  includ- 
ing office  furniture,  military  uniforms, 
printing  and  electrical  cabling.  "But  no 
license  plates,"  sighs  Phalen,  anticipat- 
ing the  question.  "State  prisons  make 
license  plates." 

Although  FPI — which  often  goes  by 
the  more  benign-sounding  Unicor 
when  dealing  with  the  outside  world — 
has  just  one  customer,  it's  a  big  one — 
the  U.S.  government.  Uncle  Sam 
forked  over  $433  million  for  FPI  goods 
last  year,  awarding  FPI  an  average  two 
percent  of  the  federal  market  for  its 
products.  In  fact,  by  congressional 
order,  government  agencies  have  to  buy 
from  FPI  if  it  can  at  least  match  private 
companies  on  specs,  price  and  delivery 
time.  There's  only  one  catch — no 
downsizing.  Because  FPI's  raison  d'etre 
is  to  keep  inmates  busy,  it  is  required 
to  maximize  the  labor  that  goes  into  its 
operations. 

A  Small  Profit,  Cheap  Labor 
and  No  Strikes  (You're  In) 

FPI  employs  some  16,000  inmates, 
as  well  as  1,500  civilian  staff,  at  48 
prisons.  About  two-thirds  of  federal 
prisons  have  at  least  one  factory,  and 
several  have  more  than  one.  Leaven- 
worth (Kansas),  for  example,  boasts 
three  factories,  including  one  that 
prints  calendars  and  another  that  sews 
mail-carrier  bags.  All  of  FPI's  operating 
funds  come  out  of  its  revenues — it 
receives  not  a  penny  from  Congress — 
and  it  manages  to  eke  out  a  typical 
profit  of  about  six  percent  of  revenues. 
Along  with  the  pressure  placed  on  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  purchase  its  wares, 
FPI  benefits  from  cheap  labor.  It  pays 
inmates  from  23  cents  to  $1.15  an 
hour,  depending  on  seniority,  or  as  lit- 
tle as  one-fortieth  of  what  they  would 
be  paid  for  equivalent  jobs  on  the  out- 
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side. 

However,  FPI  factories  have  their 
own  special  burdens,  notes  John 
Weaver,  an  ex-county  sheriff  from  Mis- 
souri who  is  now  a  corporate  officer  at 
FPI's  Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters. 
"We  experience  significant  downtime 
from  having  to  account  for  every  pris- 
oner at  all  times,"  he  explains.  "Secu- 
rity is  always  our  top  priority,  and  that 
gives  us  built-in  inefficiencies." 

For  example,  if  a  heavy  fog  rolls  in, 
he  notes,  many  prisons  insist  on  keep- 
ing inmates  locked  in  their  cells  for 
fear  that  the  fog  will  obscure  escape 
attempts.  Every  truck  that  rolls  into 
and  out  of  the  prison  grounds  has  to  be 
thoroughly  checked  for  weapons  and 
other  contraband,  as  well  as  for 


INSIDE  INFO  Tom  Phalen, 
top  MIS  manager  of  FPI. 


inmates  hoping  to  follow  their  handi- 
work into  the  world. 

Although  its  labor  inefficiencies  are 
mandated  by  law — not  to  mention  safe- 
ty—no one  said  FPI  couldn't  run  a 
tighter  ship  in  every  other  way.  With 
this  in  mind,  FPI  brought  in  Phalen  in 
1989  to  revamp  its  aging  mainframe- 
based  manufacturing  software.  FPI  gave 
him  a  budget  of  $7.4  million  a  year, 
plus  $1.6  million  for  new  hardware. 
Phalen  wasted  no  time.  He  beefed  up 
the  information  technology  department 
from  14  to  61  people,  a  move  financed 
largely  by  cutting  back  on  the  heavy 
use  of  programmers  hired  on  a  contract 
basis.  In  1990  he  brought  in  Symix,  of 
C  olumbus,  Ohio,  to  install  its  manu- 


facturing operations  management  soft- 
ware (see  box).  He  then  set  Symix  and 
his  people  to  work  for  long,  intense 
hours  on  modifying  the  program,"  which 
runs  on  Data  General's  Aviion  worksta- 
tions, to  fit  FPI's  needs.  "I  wanted  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  government 
workers  are  lazy,"  explains  Phalen. 
Two  years  later  he  was  ready  to  choose 
an  FPI  factory  as  a  guinea  pig. 

Locking  in  Efficiency 

El  Reno,  Okla.,  houses  some  1,300 
inmates,  most  of  them  serving  time  for 
drug-related  offenses.  Nearly  400 
inmates  work  in  the  factory,  building 
steel  products  such  as  bunk  beds,  lock- 
ers, stands  for  stacking  Humvees,  cast- 
ers for  postal  carts,  and  catwalking.  "I 
guess  you  could  say  we're  into  heavy 
metal  here,"  chortles  warden  Tom 
Kindt,  a  beefy,  gravelly  voiced  man 
with  a  wire -brush  haircut. 

Talk  of  FPI  appears  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  the  warden.  Inmates  who  work 
in  the  factory,  he  says,  are  better 
behaved — if  they  cause  trouble,  they 
lose  their  jobs  and  go  to  the  end  of  a 
150-person  waiting  list  for  a  new  one. 
They  are  more  likely  to  stay  out  of 
prison  when  released.  "I  couldn't  run  a 
prison  without  a  factory,"  he  growls. 

But  El  Reno's  metalworking  factory 
had  been  having  its  share  of  problems. 
Deliveries  were  always  late,  even  as 
finished  goods  came  off  the  assembly 
line  and  stacked  up  in  the  shipping 
warehouse.  Inventory  of  3,500-pound 
coils  of  steel  became  so  high  that  the 
floor  of  the  supply  room  pulled  away 
from  the  walls  and  sank  four  inches 
into  the  ground.  Pricing  was  haphaz- 
ard; every  caster  the  factory  built  lost 
50  cents  under  its  contract.  Suppliers 
were  delivering  late,  and  customers 
were  paying  late.  "We  were  running 
this  place  like  a  mom-and-pop  store," 
says  civilian  factory  manager  Dale 
Chappell.  Then,  in  1992,  the  first  of 
the  new  software  programs  was 
installed. 

Today  it's  a  different  story  in  the 
cavernous  supply  room.  "Used  to  be, 
you  couldn't  drive  a  forklift  through 
here,"  says  inventory  supervisor  Pat 
Schwartz,  also  a  noninmate  employee. 
Now  the  room  could  serve  as  a  forklift 


SAFE  COMPUTING 
BEHIND  BARS 

Garry  Doone  had  never  been  to 
before.  But  Federal  Prison  Industries  v, 
largest  customer  that  manufacturing  sc 
vendor  Symix  (calendar  year  1993  re\ 
$31.4  million)  had  had  up  to  that  point 
1990.  As  Symix's  manager  of  oper; 
Doone  was  determined  to  do  whatever 
to  make  the  project  fly.  Even  so,  the 
buzz  that  his  presence  appeared  to  se- 
inmates  at  the  medium-security  federal 
in  Milan,  Mich.,  gave  him  pause.  "Evi 
was  staring  at  me  with  this  angry  loo 
some  of  them  started  to  head  over  to  n 
recalls.  As  it  turned  out,  the  inmates  hac 
ing  against  manufacturing  software.  Th 
been  planning  a  demonstration  for  an  ui 
lar  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  official  ar 
mistaken  Doone  for  him. 

A  false  alarm,  but  also  a  reminds 
these  were  not  your  typical  computer 
and  that  certain  adjustments  had  to  be 
The  biggest  was  meeting  FPI's  demand 
ultrasecure  computing  environment  while 
same  time  providing  the  industry-sta 
Unix-based  hardware  and  software  FPI  w 

The  security  demands  were  tight  an< 
negotiable.  "Inmates  are  intelligent,  an 
have  lots  of  time,"  explains  Phalen.  "I 
want  to  break  into  a  system  and  there 
way  to  do  it,  they'll  succeed."  Once  into  a 
puter  network,  he  explains,  an  inmate 
send  and  receive  messages  to  and  frc 
outside  world  that  would  enable  him  to  d 
thing  from  setting  up  gambling  pools 
inside  to  organizing  drug  trades  on  the  o 

Although  Unix  software  offers  owi 
wide  choice  of  high-performance  and  Ic 
processors  on  which  to  run  it,  it  is  infamc 
its  weak  security.  The  simple  solution  hit 
Tom  Phalen's  group:  In  direct  opposition 
trend  in  IT  over  the  past  decade,  FPI's 
software  would  be  accessed  only  by  dun 
minals  instead  of  PCs.  Because  terminali 
be  programmed,  they  can't  be  usefull\ 
pered  with  or  made  to  access  anything 
than  the  intended  applications. 

At  the  El  Reno,  Okla.,  medium-se 
prison,  the  first  to  be  up  and  running  < 
full  Symix  system,  there  are  only  six  PCs 
entire  factory.  They  are  used  for  word  pr< 
ing  and  computer-aided  design.  Four  ol 
are  in  areas  inaccessible  to  prisoners 
none  of  them  are  tied  into  any  network 
there  are  60  terminals  throughout  the  f; 
for  accessing  the  manufacturing  softwan 
terminals  are  connected  to  a  Data  Gener; 
ion  model  5225  Unix  server. 

To  be  extra  safe,  Phalen  added  an 
level  of  password  security  on  the  phoni 
based  network  that  connects  the  Symi: 
tern  to  the  outside  world.  He  also  set  i 
Symix  software  so  that  inmates  can  onl; 
data,  not  change  it.  


parldng  lot.  It  holds  just  one-third  the 
coil  steel  and  other  supplies  that  the 
factory  used  to  keep  on  hand  just  two 
years  ago.  The  difference  is  the  com- 
puter tenninal  by  Schwartz's  side. 

When  an  order  comes  in,  the  facto- 
ry's software  calculates  which  and  how 
many  of  the  1,080  different  parts  and 
materials  in  its  database  will  be 
required,  checks  inventory,  and  then 
determines  how  many  should  be 
ordered.  Parts  now  arrive  no  sooner 
than  one  month  before  they  are  need- 
ed. When  it's  time  to  begin  a  job,  the 
software  generates  a  list  of  which  sup- 
plies need  to  be  brought  onto  the  facto- 
ry floor,  as  well  as  hsts  for  each  fore- 
man describing  which  tasks  need  to  be 
started  by  what  time. 


Helping  to  generate  and  distribute 
these  hsts  is  inmate  Jerry  Heinemeier's 
job.  Heinemeier,  a  mild-mannered  man 
with  glasses  and  long  hair,  used  to  be 
one  of  five  clerks  who  ran  around  the 
factory  trying  to  help  coordinate  setting 
up  tasks.  He  now  does  it  by  himself.  "I 
didn't  get  this,"  he  says,  patting  his 
modestly  protruding  belly,  "until  we 
got  the  new  computer  system."  The 
software  also  calculates  the  cost  to  the 
factory  of  every  order. 

A  separate  software  program  written 
by  Phalen's  group  handles  payroll,  with 
all  of  FPI's  unique  complexities. 
Inmates  who  miss  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  assigned  hours  over  a  90- 
day  period  lose  their  jobs,  for  example, 
unless  their  absences  were  due  to  drug 


abuse  rehabilitation  or  other  education 
classes.  Many  inmates  have  half  their 
income  deducted  to  pay  off  fines  that 
are  part  of  their  sentences.  (These  fines 
go  as  high  as  $5  million,  which  at  the 
highest  pay  grades  and  with  overtime 
would  take  more  than  4,000  years  to 
pay  off.) 

The  information  gathered  by  the 
software  also  supports  FPI's  marketing 
efforts,  allowing  its  civilian  salespeo- 
ple to  get  accurate  bids  out  more 
quickly.  After  a  "60  Minutes"  expose 
led  to  a  government  clean-up  of  a  tire 
storage  facility  in  New  Cumberland, 
Pa.,  Chappell  sought  a  request-for-bid 
on  tire  storage  racks.  The  facility  pur- 
chasing manager  described  what  he 
was  looking  for  and  asked  Chappell  to 
get  back  with  a  bid  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. A  few  weeks  later  Chappell  flew 
out  to  the  site  with  a  detailed  cost 
and  time  estimate  completed  by  the 
software.  He  left  with  a  $4.5  million 
order. 

Since  the  software  was  fully 
installed  two  years  ago,  profits  at  the 
factory  have  risen  from  an  average  of 
seven  percent  over  the  past  several 
years  to  13  percent.  Monthly  operating 
expenses  have  been  reduced  from 
$400,000  to  $325,000,  and  customer 
payment  delinquencies  have  dropped 
from  10  percent  to  two  percent.  Paging 
through  the  database  of  on-time  deliv- 
eries, Chappell  can't  help  chuckling. 
"Now  this  is  the  way  to  run  a  busi- 
ness," he  says.  He  boasts  that  FPI  head- 
quarters is  so  pleased  with  the  factory's 
performance  that  it  has  authorized  the 
purchase  of  a  long-coveted,  $588,000 
steel  rolling  machine. 

Perhaps  most  impressive  is  the  way 
the  new  software  has  kindled  a  sudden 
fervor  for  customer  satisfaction  and 
quality  at  El  Reno.  "Making  our  cus- 
tomers happy  affects  our  bottom  line, 
and  that's  what  this  business  is  all 
about,"  beams  warden  Kindt.  A 
moment  later,  apparently  suddenly 
remembering  that  he  happens  to  run  a 
large  federal  prison  in  his  spare  time, 
he  adds:  "Well,  at  least  that's  what  this 
business  is  all  about,  per  se,  as  far  as 
the  business  goes." 

But,  hey,  what  are  a  few  escapes  as 
long  as  your  margins  are  solid?  di) 
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High-performance  software: 


!994  SAP  America,  Inc 


Powering  your  drive  to  succeed 

No  matter  what  business  you're  in,  SAP  software  gives  you  the  performance 
you  need  to  pull  ahead  of  your  competition. 

In  fact,  SAP  software  is  doing  just  that  in  nine  of  the  top  ten  Fortune 
500  companies.  That's  because  SAP  provides  ready-to-run,  integrated  solu 
tions  for  core  business  functions— finance,  manufacturing,  sales,  and  HR. 

What's  more,  our  R/3  System  delivers  its  high-level  performance 
in  today's  all-important,  open,  client/server  environment.  It  even  provides 
support  for  multinational  currency,  language  and  legal  requirements  to 
keep  offices  everywhere  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

So  join  more  than  1,000  sites  using  R/3  to 
drive  their  businesses  forward.  Call  SAP.  You'll  find 
out  why  our  software  is  the  perfect  vehicle  for  the 

road  to  SUCCeSS.  JllSt  phone  /-  800- USA  -  1SA  P.       Integrated  software.  Worldwide: 


Perpetual 

Motion 

Executives 

(Call  them  PMXs) 


They  are  everywhere.  And  you  may  soon  join  their  ranks. 


THAT'S  ME,  EVERYBODY  IN  MY  COMPANY  AND  PROBABLY 
60  PERCENT  OF  MY  CLIENTS,"  SAYS  REGIS  MCKENNA. 

PMXs  aren't  hard  to  spot.  They  are  men  and  women 
who  spend  plane  flights  banging  away  on  keyboards  of  lap- 
top computers  and  then,  upon  landing,  run  through  the  air- 
port terminal  to  hook  the  computer  to  a  pay  phone.  It  is  the 
senior  executive  who  is  almost  never  in  the  office,  but  who 
leaves  E-mail  at  3  a.m.  posted  from  Tokyo,  or  who  always 
seems  to  be  calling  from  a  cellular  phone  in  someone  else's 
car  or  office.  It  is  the  absentee  neighbor  who  suddenly 
appears  Sunday  morning  only  to  run  off  on  a  day  trip  with 
her  family. 

"It's  a  very  complicated  life,"  says  Nancy  Casey,  special 
partner  at  fund  manager  Tiedemann  Boltres,  New  York 
City,  and  self-admitted  PMX. 

There  have  always  been  businesspeople,  typically  sales- 
men, who  have  led  gypsylike  lives.  The  Perpetual  Motion 
Executive  is  different  and,  until  recently,  has  been  little 
more  than  an  anecdote— part  of  a  larger  profile  of  this  or 
that  successful  globe-trotting  executive  found  in  the  pages  of 
magazines  like  this  one.  The  lifestyle  of  the  PMX  is  now 
becoming  widespread.  Just  look  around  your  company  or 
among  the  fellow  passengers  on  your  next  business  trip.  Sil- 
icon Valley  marketing  guru  Regis  McKenna,  when  dubbed  a 
PMX,  said,  "Heck,  that's  me,  everybody  in  my  company  and 
probably  60  percent  of  my  clients." 


The  implications  of  this  change  are  considerable.  The  era 
of  the  PMX  will  demand  new  business  organizations,  more 
sophisticated  communications  systems  and  regulations,  and 
different  forms  of  reward  and  compensation.  And  just  as  the 
perpetual  motion  lifestyle  affects  a  growing  percentage  of 
professionals,  it  will  have  a  visible  impact  upon  our  culture, 
as  communities  and  service  industries  adapt  to  unprecedent- 
ed numbers  of  well-educated,  wealthy  and  peripatetic  busi- 
ness leaders.  Equally,  as  we  shall  see,  PMXs  themselves  are 
exploring  new  types  of  relationships,  leadership  techniques 
and  personal  habits  that  undoubtedly  will  be  copied  by  oth- 
ers who  want  to  imitate  their  success.  The  meaning  of  this 
to  society  as  a  whole  is  as  yet  beyond  our  ability  to  forecast. 

YOU  HAVE  TO  EMPOWER  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  PEOPLE," 
says  Art  Money,  a  globe-trotting,  e-mailing  CEO. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  pioneering  PMXs,  often  just  to 
survive  the  experience  of  rootlessness  and  near-continuous 
travel,  are  developing — through  trial  and  error,  as  well  as 
shared  wisdom — a  body  of  experiences  on  how  to  be  pro- 
ductive. One  can  easily  imagine  this  knowledge  slowly 
evolving  into  an  identity  and  code  of  behavior.  The  masses 
of  soon-to-appear  "apprentice"  PMXs  will  thus  be  able  to 
shorten  the  learning  curve,  recognize  one  another  and  gain 
market  power  for  their  special  needs. 

Simply  identifying  PMXs  does  not  allow  one  to  fully 
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PMX  Justice 


Fred  and  Betty  Wenninger  prefer  to  lock  their  jet  on  automatic 
pilot,  then  bring  out  the  PowerBooks  for  serious  work. 


appreciate  the  unique  nature  of  their  professional  and  pri- 
vate lives.  Take  Art  Money,  president  and  CEO  of  ESL  Inc., 
a  $400  million,  2,500-employee  subsidiary  of  TRW  Co., 
based  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Money  estimates  that  he  spends 
half  his  work  week  on  the  road — approximately  120  days  in 
hotels  last  year — traveling  240,000  miles  in  the  U.S.  and 
internationally.  "I  sometimes  wake  up  not  knowing  where  I 
am,"  he  says  ruefully.  "Often,  I'm  gone  Monday  through 
Friday  and  come  into  the  office  on  Saturday." 

Running  a  company  ESL's  size  while  in  the  office  only 
half-time  is  tough  enough.  The  company  is  also  moving 
away  from  a  heavy  emphasis  on  defense  contracts  and  is 
reorganizing:  reducing  middle  management  and  flattening 
the  organizational  chart  from  seven  management  levels  to 
just  four.  Thus,  travel  and  all,  Money  has  25  senior  execu- 
tives directly  reporting  to  him. 

He  survives,  he  says,  by  dividing  up  work  with  his  sec- 
ond in  command,  senior  vice-president  Jim  Sandstrom.  "I'm 
more  Mr.  Outside,"  Money  says,  "while  he's  Mr.  Inside  the 
company."  Money  also  relies  on  voice  mail  and  E-mail  on  a 
companywide  Macintosh/QuickMail  network,  an  Apple 
PowerBook  with  built-in  fax-modem  he  carries  with  him 
and,  most  important  of  all,  experienced  subordinates  with 
whom  he's  worked  for  years. 

"Obviously,"  says  Money,  "with  that  many  direct 
reports,  you  simply  can't  micromanage.  Rather,  you  have  to 
empower  the  hell  out  of  the  people  who  work  for  you.  Set 
very  clear  and  explicit  boundary  conditions  where  decisions 
must  be  elevated  to  your  level.  Leave  everything  within 
those  boundaries  up  to  their  judgment.  In  my  experience, 
people  are  jazzed  by  the  added  authority."  Money  says  that 
he  tries  to  meet  face  to  face  with  each  of  these  direct  reports 
every  six  weeks  "to  make  sure  that  we're  still  calibrated." 
[n  rum,  he  has  promised  his  direct  reports  that  he'll  reach 


them  from  wherever  he  is,  using  any  type  of  communica- 
tion, within  24  hours  (he  receives  some  75  E-mail  messages 
each  day). 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Robin  K.  Saxby,  president 
and  CEO  of  Advanced  Rise  Machines  Ltd.  This  small  U.K.- 
headquartered  company  of  50  employees  designs  and  licens- 
es consumer  RISC  technology  for  such  products  as  the 
Apple  Newton  and  the  3DO  game  computer.  Saxby's 
employees  are  based  not  only  in  Cambridge,  England,  but 
also  in  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  and  Tokyo.  Needless  to  say,  Saxby 
is  on  the  road. 

Young,  small  and  very  fast-moving,  ARM  has  no  secre- 
taries. Its  employees  are  linked  together  by  electronic  mail. 
Saxby  himself  is  tethered  to  his  offices  almost  completely  by 
technology.  "However,  I  don't  believe  in  collecting  gadgets," 
he  says.  "They  have  to  earn  their  keep."  Besides  a  Panasonic 
cellular  telephone,  he  carries  an  Apple  PowerBook  180C 
with  a  color  display — "so  I  can  hook  it  up  to  VGA  displays 
for  presentations" — and  a  Sharp  LCD  display  that  operates 
like  an  overhead  projector.  The  PowerBook  also  has  a  fax- 
modem card  with  variable  modem  speeds  up  to  14.4  kilobits 
per  second  "so  I  can  send  stuff  as  fast  as  possible." 

Saxby  also  carries  a  Newton  personal  digital  assistant, 
not  just  because  his  company's  chip  is  in  it.  "It's  like  a  per- 
sonal diary.  I  have  my  schedule,  my  business  notes  and 
more  than  1,000  names  and  numbers  on  it."  Just  as  impor- 
tant, says  Saxby,  is  the  PDA's  short-range  infrared  link, 
which  enables  him  to  walk  into  his  office  and  download 
files  into  his  subordinates'  machines.  "Once,  when  I  was 
flying  to  Portland,  Ore.,  from  the  U.K.,  I  got  to  talking  to  a 
software  developer  who  also  had  a  Newton. 

"We  ended  up  beaming  our  business  cards  to  each  other 
across  the  aisle  at  30,000  feet.  It  won't  be  long  before  it's 
common  to  hear  people  say,  'Beam  me  your  card.'" 


DON'T  BELIEVE  IN  COLLECTING  GADGETS.  THEY  HAVE  TO 
EARN  THEIR  KEEP,"  SAYS  BRITISH  PMX  ROBIN  SAXBY. 


PMXs  aren't  found  only  in  technology  companies.  Fred 
Wenninger,  until  recently  president  and  CEO  of  Iomega  Inc., 
Ogden,  Utah,  now  serves  as  a  consultant  for  the  company. 
The  job  still  keeps  him  traveling  throughout  the  world. 
Closer  to  his  home  in  Ogden,  Wenninger  and  his  wife  Betty 
own  three  farms  in  eastern  Colorado  and  Oklahoma  on 
which  they  grow  wheat  and  millet.  They  visit  the  fanns  as 
often  as  twice  per  week  in  their  private  Cessna  Citation  jet. 
Wenninger  also  owns  a  helicopter  that  he  uses  "sort  of  like 
a  pickup  truck." 

When  overseas,  Wenninger  carries  with  him  the  usual 
complement  of  technology:  PowerBook  180  (14  megabits  of 
RAM  and  a  120-megabyte  hard  disk)  with  a  14.4-baud  fax- 
modem board,  cellular  telephone,  Sharp  Wizard  pocket  orga- 
nizer and  a  universal  telephone -plug  connector  kit.  What  is 
more  interesting  is  that,  flying  to  his  farms,  Wenninger 
takes  along  the  same  equipment  and  manages  to  be  a  PMX 
while  piloting  his  plane. 

In  his  laptop  Wenninger  carries  aviation  software,  called 
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mx  Stay-Fit  Tips 

Jo  matter  how  experienced  you  are,  regularly  jetting  across  mul- 
ple  time  zones,  eating  airline  food  and  waking  up  in  strange 
otel  rooms  are  hard  on  both  body  and  mind.  The  best  you  can 
o  is  to  minimize  the  cost  by  streamlining  the  process  and  stay- 
ig  away  from  the  most  obvious  pitfalls.  Here  are  some  tips  from 
easoned  PMXs. 

lanning  If  you  know  in  advance  that  you  are  going  to  a  particu- 
ir  city,  investigate  it.  Add  that  play  or  museum  visit  or  ball  game 
)  your  schedule,  then  set  up  your  meetings  around  it.  Get  a  map 
nd  find  points  of  interest  that  you  might  visit  near  your  appoint- 
ments. Too  many  travelers  have  holes  in  their  schedules  and  noth- 
ig  to  do,  and  wind  up  sitting  in  their  rooms  watching  television, 
accommodations  Start  a  database,  companywide  if  possible,  of 
le  best  hotels  in  each  city.  Look  for  places  with  multiple  phone 
les  and  jacks  into  each  room,  fax  machines,  late  check-in,  exer- 
ise  rooms,  etc.  If  you  like  to  jog,  pick  a  hotel  adjacent  to  a  park, 
lealth  Set  aside  time  each  day  on  the  road,  most  likely  in  the 
loming,  for  exercise.  If  the  weather  is  bad  or  the  neighborhood 
High,  use  a  StairMaster  in  the  hotel's  workout  room.  Take  along 
.inning  shoes  and  quick-drying  nylon  gym  clothes.  In  addition, 
arve  out  some  time — even  if  just  an  hour — each  day  away  from 
usiness  just  for  yourself.  Take  a  walk,  sit  in  a  park,  eat  lunch  in  a 
afe— just  get  away.  Otherwise,  the  24-hour,  seven-day  pace  will 
ventually  run  over  you. 

Eat  light  and  try  not  to  experiment  too  much  (though  don't 
isult  your  host).  Most  PMXs  warn  against  drinking  more  than  a 
lass  of  wine  on  the  plane. 

If  you  have  a  health  problem,  be  especially  careful.  Make  sure 
ou  have  an  extra  supply  of  any  medication  you  need.  Determine 
le  nearest  hospitals.  If  you  have  a  metabolic  disease,  such  as 
iabetes,  recognize  that  changing  sleep  and  meal  times  demands 
xtra  self-monitoring. 

leep  Every  PMX  seems  to  have  a  different  rule  for  this.  Some  say 
tay  up  the  night  before  you  leave.  Others  recommend  switching 
3ur  watch  and  habits  to  your  destination's  time  zone  the  moment 
3u  get  on  the  plane.  Still  others  say  that  you  should  go  to  sleep 
nmediately  upon  arrival,  regardless  of  the  time.  Probably  the  best 
nswer  is,  whenever  possible,  sleep  when  your  body  demands  it. 
Aversions  Many  PMXs  say  they  take  along  a  couple  of  books 
lat  suit  their  tastes.  Others  buy  a  handful  of  different  magazines, 
third  group  uses  the  time  to  catch  up  on  trade  publications  and 
sports.  Whatever  you  choose,  pick  the  activity  that  allows  you  to 
scape  temporarily  from  the  immediate  demands  of  work.  You 
tay  also  find  that  games  on  your  laptop  can  serve  the  same  pur- 
ose— though  beware  of  staring  at  a  computer  screen  and  working 
le  mouse  too  many  hours  each  day.  Also  remember  that  you're 
asting  battery  power. 

If  your  airplane  diversion  is  catching  up  on  business,  unless 
ou  are  sitting  between  two  six-year-olds,  never  read  confi- 
ential  or  proprietary  material.  Think  of  all  the  times  you 
>oked  over  somebody  else's  shoulder  and  realize  that  other 
eople  could  be  doing  the  same  to  you. 

You  may  like  to  use  a  Walkman,  a  Discman  or  other  play- 
r  to  help  you  relax  or  fali  asleep  on  the  plane.  Items  as 
iverse  as  a  pocket  telescope,  piano  keyboard  or  electronic 
hessboard  can  also  be  fun. 

Some  veteran  PMXs,  having  awakened  one  time  too  many 
ot  knowing  where  they  are,  bring  along  small  (and  light- 
weight) mementos  from  home,  such  as  family  photographs  or 
entimental  items,  to  prove  they  haven't  accidentally  stepped 
ito  an  alternative  universe. 


FlightStar,  that  helps  prepare  the  flight  plan,  then  automati- 
cally dials  up  satellite  weather  and  wind-speed  data  to  create 
a  trip  profile  based  on  minimum  fuel  consumption,  cost  or 
time.  Once  he  is  in  the  air,  FlightStar  accesses  the  plane's 
global  positioning  system  and  tracks  the  flight's  progress  in 
real  time.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  it  automatically  files 
the  flight  plan.  "It's  the  dog's  woof,"  says  Wenninger. 

Both  Wenningers  like  to  work  while  they  are  flying.  You 
heard  right — while  they're  flying.  Betty  uses  her  laptop's 
accounting  program,  Peachtree  Accounting  for  Macintosh,  to 
help  prepare  that  week's  share  of  the  6,000  to  7,000  checks 
the  business  produces  each  year.  Then,  at  home,  she  prints 
out  the  results  on  a  check-printing  machine.  Fred  says  that 
when  piloting  he  will  typically  "get  the  plane  up  to  altitude, 
about  37,000  feet,  put  it  on  autopilot,  then  start  working  on 
spreadsheets  about  the  yield  on  my  properties."  He  hopes  to 
add  to  his  laptop  the  interface  to  a  satellite  farm-report  ser- 
vice from  Data  Transmission  Network  Corp.  so  he  can  track 
the  markets  for  his  two  products  and  determine  when  and 
where  to  sell  them. 

The  Wenningers  are  quite  comfortable  doing  business 
above  the  clouds.  But  they  admit  that  passengers  tend  to  get 
nervous  at  the  sight  of  the  pilot  playing  with  the  computer 
in  his  lap  instead  of  minding  the  direction  of  the  plane.  Fred 
Wenninger  laughs,  "I've  learned  to  do  it  only  when  I'm 
alone  or  with  my  family." 

Arthur  Marks,  a  PMX  from  Maryland,  selects 
HOTELS  FOR  THE  CALIBER  OF  THEIR  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  private  lives  of  PMXs  can  be  as  unusual  and  frenetic 
as  their  public  ones.  All  have  developed  sophisticated  tech- 
niques for  surviving  on  the  road  that  include  ways  to  handle 
diet,  sleep  habits  and  exercise.  Still,  travel  can  be  trying. 
Kimber  Edwards,  senior  reseller  representative  at  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Westboro,  Mass. -based  Banyan  Systems 
Inc.,  is  so  used  to  her  Compaq  Contura,  with  its  fax-modem 
and  210-megabyte  hard  disk,  that  she  uses  it  at  home  as 
well.  "After  80  hours  a  week,  you  even  get  used  to  using  the 
tiny  mouse."  Though  she  claims  to  love  the  gypsy  life, 
Edwards  also  admits  that  sometimes  she  has  to  lie  in  bed 
"for  five  or  10  minutes  and  remember  where  I  am." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  private  life — because  it 
offers  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  future — is  that  created  by 
married  PMXs.  Take,  for  example,  Arthur  J.  Marks,  general 
partner  of  venture  capitalists  New  Enterprise  Associates,  Bal- 
timore, and  Nancy  Casey  of  Tiedemann  Boltres. 

Marks  and  Casey  live  in  Potomac,  Md.,  with  Marks'  12- 
year-old  son  and  the  housekeeper  who  helps  take  care  of 
him.  Marks  estimates  that  he  is  on  the  road  80  percent  of 
the  time.  Hopping  from  one  board  meeting  to  the  next,  he  is 
known  for  using  his  PowerBook  170  to  send  E-mail  and  fax 
messages  during  lulls  in  meetings,  as  well  as  from  airline 
clubs  at  airports  and  from  hotels  that  he  selects  for  the  cal- 
iber of  their  communications  systems.  Wherever  he  goes  he 
is  trailed  by  Federal  Express  packages  full  of  documents  to 
sign,  sent  by  his  hardworking  secretary. 
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By  comparison,  Casey  says,  her  life  "isn't  as  crazy  as 
Art's."  Translation:  She's  out  of  the  office  only  three  days 
per  week.  She  also  carries  a  PowerBook  170,  from  which  she 
can  download  TB's  portfolio  via  Compuserve  each  day,  take 
faxes  and  organize  her  calendar.  She  also  carries  a  cellular 
phone  and  a  pager  for  connecting  with  Marks.  Unlike  her 
husband  who  "is  really  picky  ahout  hotels,"  Casey  gets  a 
room  in  the  motel  nearest  her  next  appointment,  no  matter 


Twenty  years  ago  the  lifestyle  of  a  PMX  was  a  luxury 
restricted  to  a  handful  of  CEOs  and  financiers.  Not  so  today. 


how  crummy  it  is. 

Marks  and  Casey  have  networked  all  of  their  computers, 
including  those  at  home.  They  use  the  same  software.  Once 
each  week  they  transfer  calendar  files  so  they  know  where 
to  find  one  another.  "In  the  past,  we'd  he  in  the  same 
towns,  but  a  day  apart,"  says  Casey.  "This  year  we're  trying 
to  match  our  schedules  more  closely... maybe  even  get  two 
nights  together!" 

TECHNOLOGY  PROVIDES  A  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BEFORE 
LONG,  IT  IS  INSTITUTED  AS  PART  OF  ONE'S  JOB. 

Why  is  the  Perpetual  Motion  Executive  appearing  now? 
Credit  a  number  of  factors. 

1.  The  global  marketplace.  Both  opportunity  and  compe- 
tition have  torced  many  companies,  large  and  small,  to 
expand  their  operations  internationally.  Scattering  sub- 
sidiaries and  sales  offices  around  the  world  is  tough  anyway. 
The  situation  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  speed  with  which 
many  companies  have  gone  multinational.  Cultures  clash, 
communications  are  misread,  and  far-flung  divisions  have  a 
tough  time  feeling  part  of  the  parent  company. 

Furthermore,  technology  such  as  teleconferencing  has  not 
caught  up  with  demand — and  may  never  be  an  adequate 
substitute  to.  human  contact.  Both  Money  and  Saxby  say 


that  interacting  face  to  face  with  distant  customers  oijl 
employees  on  a  regular  basis  is  crucial.  Says  Saxby,  "Thel 
key  is  to  always  be  where  you  can  be  the  most  effective." 

But  every  time  a  new  office  is  added,  Saxby  explains,  thel 
amount  of  travel  time  needed  to  support  it  and  all  otherl 
sites  often  doubles  or  more.  Add  a  troubled  division,  andM 
executive  visits  can  become  almost  endless.  Senior  manage- 1 
ment  at  the  home  office  is  constantly  mnning  through  air- 1 
line  terminals. 

2.  The  rise  of  the  virtual  corporation.  A  company  "with- 1 
out  walls"  that  is  tightly  linked  to  a  large  network  of  sup- 
pliers,  distributors,  retailers  and  customers,  as  well  as  tol 
strategic  and  joint-venture  partners,  is  an  organization  per- 
petually out  of  the  office  and  on  the  move.  The  benefits  arei 
well-publicized.  But  they  are  offset  by  the  time  and  energy 
that  must  be  spent  keeping  employees  informed  and  tending; 
to  the  various  corporate  relationships.  Without  a  common 
culture,  the  web  of  businesses  linked  together  in  a  corporate 
enterprise  depends  on  personal  contact  to  ensure  consensus! 
and  accurate  communication. 

3.  The  pace  of  technological  change.  With  device  perfor-  I 
mance  growing  exponentially,  as  Moore's  Law  suggests,  new  I 
uses  for  technology  appear  every  couple  of  years.  Innovation  I 
drives  our  society.  Once  a  new  invention  makes  possible  a  I 
new  way  of  doing  business,  it  is  quickly  adopted  for  its  abil- 1 
ity  to  provide  a  competitive  edge.  Before  long  it  is  instituted 
as  part  of  one's  job  description.  Professional  societies  are 
formed,  service  industries  arise  to  support  the  invention, 
trade  magazines  on  the  subject  appear — and  what  was  once 
the  eccentric  career  lifestyle  of  an  unlikely  few  becomesi 
daily  life  for  thousands. 

Certainly  we  can  see  this  happening  with  the  PMX. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  lifestyle  of  a  PMX  was  a  luxury 
restricted  to  a  handful  of  financiers  and  CEOs  of  giant  cor- 


Sales  rep  Kiniber  Edwards  travels  so  much  that  she 
sometimes  has  to  lie  in  bed  "and  remember  where  I  am. " 
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porations.  The  technology  being  limited,  trekking  tycoons 
threw  money  at  the  problem:  private  jets,  teletype  machines 
and  a  retinue  of  executive  assistants. 

Technology  changed  all  that.  For  example,  a  three-nnnutc 
cellular  phone  call  cost  $1.35  in  1984;  it  now  costs  $1.11 — a 

i  54  percent  savings  adjusted  for  inflation.  Larger  and  more 
efficient  commercial  jets,  microwave  telecommunications 

■  and  fiber  optics— and,  most  important  of  all,  microproces- 
sors^— have  combined  in  the  intervening  years  to  match  the 

:  productivity,  and  far  exceed  the  cost  efficiency,  of  the  old 
globe-trotting  baron. 

j  Industry  has  already  begun  to  respond  to  this  new  tech- 
nology-enabled demand.  Hotel  chains  such  as  the  Four  Sea- 
|  sons  are  changing  their  phone  systems  and  adding  new  lines 
j  to  rooms.  Airline  manufacturers  are  exhibiting  in-air 
;  "offices" — seats  armed  with  telecommuting  equipment — for 
j  PMXs  to  conduct  their  business  in  privacy.  And,  of  course, 
computer  companies  are  hurriedly  developing  new,  more 
i  integrated  products  such  as  cellular  fax-modems,  radio  links 
!  and  "smart"  extended-life  batteries  in  an  effort  to  further 
It  improve  the  productivity  of  the  swelling  ranks  of  PMXs. 


ANYAN'S  KlMBER  EDWARDS  SENT  E-MAIL  TO  COWORK- 
ERS on  Christmas  Eve.  "I'm  addicted,"  she  says. 


With  the  Perpetual  Motion  Executive,  we  are  at  the  brink 
of  a  new  professional  paradigm.  For  several  years  now,  the 
pioneers  have  been  experimenting  with  the  process,  learning 
(often  painfully)  what  works  and  what  doesn't,  and  establish- 
ing a  new  etiquette  and  language.  They  have  also  discovered 
their  first  heroes,  like  Marks  and  fellow  venture  capitalist 
John  Doerr  of  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Bycrs,  who  is 
famous  for  being  continuously  on  the  run,  linked  to  his 
office  and  clients  by  the  latest  technology. 

To  outsiders  and  newcomers,  the  skill  with  which  PMXs 
navigate  the  gypsy  life  can  be  astounding. 

Banyan's  Kimbcr  Edwards  admits  that  she  is  "completely 
addicted"  to  E-mail.  "I  log  in  the  first  thing  when  I  wake  up 
and  the  last  thing  before  I  go  to  bed,"  she  says.  "I  was  even 
up  at  11  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve  'talking'  with  customers  and 
work  mates."  Edwards  receives  30  to  40  E-mail  messages 
each  day. 

California's  Regis  McKenna,  whose  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  con- 
sulting firm  bears  his  name,  remembers  a  recent  trip  with 
some  of  his  employees  to  make  a  presentation  to  a  large  cor- 
poration in  a  small  East  Coast  city.  "It  was  amazing.  We  got 
on  the  plane,  and  there  were  my  people,  all  working  on  lap- 
tops putting  together  the  presentation.  They  did  that  for  the 
entire  flight.  I  thought  to  myself,  'Gee,  this  is  a  hell  of  a  time 
to  be  working  on  this  stuff.'  We  landed  that  night.  They 
called  infonnation  from  a  cellular  phone,  found  a  Kinko's 
and  had  the  cab  stop  there  on  the  way  to  the  hotel.  At 
Kinko's  they  handed  over  a  disk  and  said,  'Give  us  50  bound 
copies  by  morning.'  Next  morning,  on  the  way  to  the  pre- 
sentation, we  picked  up  the  copies  and  were  ready  to  go.  It 
was  incredible.  We're  creating  a  new  mobile  generation." 

All  we  need  now  is  a  sure-fire  cure  for  jet  lag.  Mf, 
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Good  Gear,  Say  PMXs 

Notebook  Computer  For  starters,  our  PMXs  say  it  should  be  com- 
patible with  the  desktop  computer  at  your  office  or  home  and  com- 
fortable to  use,  with  an  adequate  keyboard  and  mouse  control. 

Next:  size  and  battery  life.  Get  as  small  a  machine  as  you  can  still 
use  productively.  A  laptop  may  look  like  a  miracle  of  miniaturization 
when  sitting  next  to  your  big  PC,  but  it's  going  to  feel  like  a  lead 
ingot  in  your  briefcase  when  you  have  to  carry  it  past  22  gates  at 
O'Hare.  Notebooks  are  heavier  (4.5  to  7  pounds)  and  have  a  shorter 
battery  life  (2  to  4  hours)  than  subnotebooks.  But  they  also  have  full 
functionality,  a  large  display  and,  perhaps  more  important,  a  full- 
sized  keyboard.  Subnotebooks'  advantages  are  their  weight  (2  to  4 
pounds)  and  their  battery  life.  The  smaller  ones,  like  Hewlett 
Packard's  Omnibook  300,  using  AA  batteries,  will  run  for  eight  to  10 
hours  without  a  charge. 

The  screen  should  be  large  enough  and  bright  enough  to  read  for 
several  hours  without  eyestrain.  If  you  are  going  to  be  making  pre- 
sentations directly  off  the  screen  (as  opposed  to  pumping  them  out 
through  a  CRT  or  projector),  you'll  probably  want  a  color  active 
matrix  display.  For  that  you'll  need  a  486  or  040  machine  with  at 
least  8  megs  of  RAM. 

The  mouse  on  a  laptop  is  always  going  to  be  a  compromise.  The 
Apple  PowerBook  trackball  is  hard  on  some  wrists,  the  IBM 
ThinkPad  red  dot  is  difficult  to  control,  and  just  about  everything  else 
is  a  pain  to  operate  on  an  airplane  tray  table.  So  learn  to  live  with 
what  you  get. 

Stick  with  brand  names,  say  our  PMXs:  Apple  PowerBook,  IBM 
ThinkPad,  Compaq  Aero,  AST  Bravo,  Toshiba  and  NEC.  For  sub- 
notebooks,  consider  Hewlett  Packard  and  Gateway. 
Fax-Modems  may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  component  in 
your  computer.  Don't  scrimp  on  quality.  International  calls  are  expen- 
sive, so  get  the  fastest  modem  baud  rate  your  office  network  will 
accept.  A  1 4.4  baud  is  best,  but  get  at  least  9,600  baud.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  quality  of  facsimile  transmission.  PMXs,  tired  of  waiting 
for  pay  phones  in  crowded  airports,  positively  salivate  over  the 
prospect  of  cellular  fax-modem  boards. 

Cellular  Telephone  It  won't  do  you  much  good  outside  the  country, 
but  if  most  of  your  travel  is  domestic,  a  cellular  telephone  is  essen- 
tial. Keep  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the  phone  is,  the  more  it  costs. 
Don't  forget  the  batteries.  Our  PMXs  say  you  can't  go  wrong  with 
Motorola  or  Fujitsu. 

Personal  Digital  Assistant  The  jury  is  still  out  on  PDAs  such  as  the 
Apple  Newton.  Some  PMXs  absolutely  swear  by  them  for  their  small 
size,  privacy  and  unobtrusiveness  (especially  when  taking  notes  at 
meetings).  Others  think  that  PDA  technology  is  still  too  young,  and 
that  the  weight,  troublesomeness  (especially  in  pen  translation)  and 
duplication  of  applications  already  available  on  the  laptop  outweigh 
the  cleverness.  Still,  both  sides  agree  that  PDAs  are  the  future,  par- 
ticularly when  continuous  voice  recognition  is  available — by  1996  or 
1 997,  say  the  experts,  because  it  will  take  500  million  instructions  per 
second  of  power.  For  now  PDAs  are  worth  investigating,  but  with  a 
hard  eye.  Many  PMXs  may  find  that  they  are  better  off  with  pocket 
organizers  like  the  Sharp  Wizard  and  a  portable  business-card  scan- 
ner for  their  laptop. 

Universal  Telephone-Plug  Connector  Kit  Most  international  PMXs 
swear  by  connector  kits  that  enable  them  to  plug  their  laptop  into 
any  phone  line  in  the  world.  The  kit  is  expensive  (several  hundred 
dollars)  and  full  of  parts  you'll  never  use.  But  when  you  need  it,  the 
kit  is  worth  every  penny. 

Pagers  PMX  opinions  runs  wide.  Some  carry  two  pagers,  typically 
one  local  and  one  SkyTel.  Others  look  upon  the  very  idea  as  an  elec- 
tronic ball  and  chain,  reducing  them  to  Domino's  Pizza  drivers  in 


magine  it  is  1971  and  you  are  chair  of  the  new  Federal  Computer  Commis- 
sion. This  commission  has  been  established  to  regulate  the  natural  monopoly 
of  computer  technology  as  summed  up  in  the  famous  Grosch's  Law.  In  1956 
IBM  engineer  Herbert  Grosch  proved  that  computer  power  rises  by  the  square 
of  its  cost  and  thus  necessarily  gravitates  to  the  most  costly  machines. 


According  to  a  famous  IBM  projection,  the  entire  world 
could  use  some  55  mainframes,  time-sharing  from  dumb 
terminals  and  keypunch  machines.  The  owners  of  these 
machines  would  rule  the  world  of  information  in  an  ascen- 
dant information  age.  By  the  Orwellian  dawn  of  1984,  Big 
Bre'r  IBM  would  establish  a  new  digital  tyranny,  with  a  new 
elite  of  the  data-rich  dominating  the  data-poor. 

As  head  of  the  computer 
commission,  you  launch  a 
bold  program  to  forestall  this 
grim  outcome.  Under  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  pro- 
mote competition  for  IBM 
and  ensure  the  principle  of 
universal  computer  service, 
you  ordain  the  creation  of 
some    2,500  mainframe 
licenses  to  be  auctioned  to 
the   highest  bidders 
(with  special  licenses 
reserved  for  minorities,  I 
women  and  farmers). 
To  ensure  widespread 
competition  across  all  of 
America,  you  establish 
seven  licenses  in  each  metro- 
politan Major  Trading  Area 
and  seven  in  every  rural 
Basic  Trading  Area  as  defined 
by  Rand  McNally.  To  guar- 
antee universal  service,  you 
mandate  the  free  distribution 
of  keypunch  machines  to  all 
businesses  and  households  so 
that  they  can  access  the  local 
computer  centers. 

In  establishing  this  auc- 
tion in  1971,  you  had  no  rea- 
son at  all  to  notice  that  a  tiny  company  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  called  Intel  was  about  to  announce  three  new  tech- 
nologies together  with  some  hype  about  "a  new  era  of  inte- 
grated electronics."  After  all,  these  technologies — the  micro- 
processor; erasable,  programmable  read-only  memory 
(EPROM);  and  a  one-kilobit  dynamic  random  access  memory 
(DRAM) — were  far  too  primitive  to  even  compare  with  IBM's 
massive  machines. 


George  Gilder's 


The  likely  results  of  such  a  Federal  Computer  Commis- 
sion policy  are  not  merely  matters  of  conjecture.  France 
pretty  much  did  it  when  it  distributed  free  Minitel  termi- 
nals to  its  citizens  to  provide  them  access  to  government 
mainframes.  While  the  United  States  made  personal  com- 
puters nearly  ubiquitous — buying  perhaps  100  milhon  since 
the  launch  of  the  Minitel  in  the  late  1970s — the  French 

chatted   through  central 
databases  and  ended  up  with 
one-quarter  as  many  com- 
puters per  capita  as  this 
country,  and  one-tenth  the 
number  of  computer  net- 
works. Today,  PC  networks 
are  leading  the  U.S.  econo- 
my to  world  dominance 
while  Europe  founders  with- 
out a  single  major  computer 
company,  software  firm 
or  semiconductor  man- 
ufacturer. 


RtECOSM 


"Auctioning 
the  Airways" 


It  is  now  1994,  and 
Reed  Hundt,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Com- 
mission, is  indeed  about  to 
hold  an  auction. 

Rather  than  selling 
exclusive  mainframe  licens- 
es, the  current  FCC  is  going 
to  sell  exclusive  ten-year 
licenses  to  about  2,500 
shards  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum. Meanwhile,  a  tiny 
company  called  Steinbrech- 
er  Corp.  of  Burlington, 
Mass.,  is  introducing  the 
new  microprocessor  of  the  radio  business. 

In  the  world  of  radio  waves  ruled  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Steinbrecher  MiniCell  is 
even  more  revolutionary  than  the  microprocessor  was  in  the 
world  of  computing.  While  Intel  put  an  entire  computer  on 
a  single  chip,  Steinbrecher  has  put  an  entire  cellular  base 
station — now  requiring  some  1,000  square  feet  and  costing 
$1.5  million — in  a  box  the  size  of  a  briefcase  that  costs 
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Today,  PC  networks  are  leading  the  U.S.  economy  to  world 
dominance.  Europe  founders  without  a  single  major  computer 
company  software  firm  or  semiconductor  manufacturer.  Does  the 
FCC  want  an  American  or  European  model  for  telecommunications* 


$100,000  today.  Based  on  a  unique  invention  by  Donald 
Steinbrecher  and  on  the  sweeping  advance  of  computer 
technology,  the  MiniCell  represents  a  far  bigger  leap  for- 
ward beyond  the  current  state  of  the  art  than  the  micro- 
processor did.  What's  more,  this  MiniCell  is  in  fact  much 
superior  to  existing  cellular  base  stations.  Unlike  the  416 
hard-wired  radio  transceivers  (transmitter-receivers)  in  exist- 
ing base  stations,  the  MiniCell  contains  a  single  digital 
broadband  radio  and  is  fully  programmable.  It  can  accom- 
modate scores  of  different  kinds  of  cellular  handsets. 

Most  important,  the  MiniCell  benefits  from  the  same 
technology  as  the  microprocessor.  Making  possible  the  cre- 
ation of  this  broadband  digital  radio  is  the  tidal  onrush  of 
Moore's  Law.  In  an  antithesis  of  Grosch's  Law,  Gordon 
Moore  of  Intel  showed  that  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
microchip  technology  doubles  every  18  months.  This  insight 
suggested  the  Law  of  the  Microcosm — that  computing 
power  gravitates  not  to  the  costliest  but  to  the  cheapest 
machines.  Costing  $100,000  today,  the  MiniCell  will  pre- 
dictably cost  some  $10,000  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  time,  these  digital  MiniCells  wdl  have  an  impact  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  PC.  They  will  drive  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
nucopia of  new  mobile  services — horn  plain  old  telephony 
to  wireless  video  conferencing — based  on  ubiquitous 
client  /server  networks  in  the  air.  Endowing  Americans  with 
universal  mobile  access  to  information  superhighways,  these 
MiniCells  can  spearhead  another  generation  of  computer-led 
growth  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Eventually,  the  implications  of 
Steinbrecher's  machines  and  other  major  innovations  in 
wireless  will  crash  in  on  the  legalistic  scene  of  the  FCC. 

And  that's  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Going  on  the  block  in  May  will  be  160  megahertz  (mil- 
lions of  cycles  per  second)  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum, 
divided  into  seven  sections  of  between  10  and  30  megahertz 
in  each  of  543  areas  of  the  country,  and  devoted  to  enhanced 
Personal  Communications  Services  (PCS). 

Existing  cellular  systems  operate  in  a  total  spectrum 
space  of  50  megahertz  in  two  frequency  bands  near  the  8(X)- 
mcgahertz  level.  By  contrast,  PCS  will  take  four  times  that 
space  in  a  frequency  band  near  two  gigahertz  (billions  of 
cycles  per  second).  Because  higher  frequencies  allow  use  of 
r  radios  with  smaller  antennas  and  longer-lasting 
■■'.s  the  possibility  of  a  drastically  improved 


wireless  system.  Unfortunately,  the  major  obstacle  to  the 
promise  of  PCS  is  the  auction. 

Amid  the  spectrum  fever  aroused  by  the  bidding,  howev- 
er, new  radio  technologies  are  emerging  that  devastate  its 
most  basic  assumptions.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is  about 
to  take  to  information  superhighways  in  the  sky — plied  by 
low-powered,  pollution-free  computer  phones — the  FCC  is  in 
danger  of  building  a  legal  infrastructure  and  protectionist 
program  for  information  smokestacks  and  gas  guzzlers. 

Even  the  language  used  to  describe  the  auction  betrays  its 
fallacies.  With  real  estate  imagery,  analysts  depict  spectmm 
as  "beachfront  property"  and  the  auction  as  a  "land  rush." 
They  assume  that  radio  frequencies  are  like  analog  tele- 
phone circuit:  no  two  users  can  occupy  the  same  spot  of 
spectrum  at  the  same  time.  Whether  large  50-kilowatt 
broadcast  stations  booming  Rush  Limbaugh's  voice  across 
the  nation  or  milliwatt  cellular  phones  beaming  love  mur- 
murs to  a  nearby  base  station,  radio  transmitters  are 
assumed  to  be  infectious,  high-powered  and  blind.  If  one  is 
on  the  highway,  everyone  else  has  to  clear  out.  Both  the  pre- 
vailing wisdom  and  the  entrenched  technology  dictate  that 
every  transmitter  be  quarantined  in  its  own  spectrum  slot. 

However,  innovations  from  such  companies  as  Stein- 
brecher and  Qualcomm  Inc.  of  San  Diego  overthrow  this  par- 
adigm. Not  only  can  numerous  radios  operate  at  noninterfer- 
ing  levels  in  the  same  frequency  band,  they  can  also  see 
other  users'  signals  and  move  to  avoid  them.  In  baseball  jar- 
gon, the  new  radios  can  hit  'em  where  they  ain't;  in  football 
idiom,  they  run  for  daylight.  If  appropriately  handled,  these 
technologies  can  render  spectrum  not  scarce  but  abundant. 

These  developments  make  it  retrograde  to  assign  exclu- 
sive spectmm  rights  to  anyone  or  to  foster  technologies  that 
require  exclusivity.  Spectrum  no  longer  shares  any  features 
of  beachfront  property.  A  wave  would  be  a  better  analogy. 

The  New  Rules  of  Waves 

In  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  radio  was  king. 
Electronics  hackers  played  in  the  waves  with  a  vari- 
ety of  ham,  citizens  band  and  shortwave  machines. 
Experimenting  with  crystal  sets,  they  innocently 
entered  the  domain  of  solid-state  devices  and 
acquired  some  of  the  skills  that  fueled  the  electronic 
revolution  in  the  United  States  and  the  radar  revolution  that 
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Hubs.  Just  when  you  think  you  know 
what's  going  on,  along  come  the  Super- 
Hubs  to  connect  multiple  LAN  hubs.  Or 
SmartHubs  with  built-in  bridges  and 
routers.  How  do  you  keep  up?  Winch  hub 
is  best  for  Token  Ring?  Ethernet?  Wha  t 
about  obsolescence?  And  once  you  get 
the  answers,  who  do  you  trust  to  design 
your  network  and  tailor  services  to  keep  it 
moving  forward?  Instead  of  standing  still 
with  the  wrong  equipment. 


YOU  KNOW  YOUR  NETWORK 
NEEDS  TO  MOVE  FORWARD. 


IT'S  CONNECTING  WITH  THE 
RIOHT  HUB  THAT'S  IMPORTANT. 


Anixter.  Nobody  knows  networking  like 
we  do.  It  starts  with  hubs  from  leading 
manufacturers  so  we  can  recommend 
the  one  that's  a  perfect  fit  for  your  net- 
work. And  it  continues  by  supporting 
you  with  the  technical  expertise  to 
design,  implement  and  manage  a  net- 
work that  grows  with  you.  To  keep  your 
netivork  moving  forward,  there's  only 
one  connection  to  make: 
1-800-AN  I  X  T  E  R 
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won  World  War  II.  The  first  point-contact  transistor,  created 
by  John  Bardecn  and  Waller  Brattain  at  Bell  Labs  in  1948, 
functioned  like  a  crystal  radio.  The  first  major  solid-state- 
product  was  a  19S4  Texas  Instruments  pocket  radio  with  six 
germanium  transistors. 

Over  the  following  decades,  the  radio  became  a  mass 
commodity.  There  are  now  some  230  million  radios'  in  the 
United  States  alone,  not  even  including  more  than  16  mil- 
lion cellular  phones  (which  are  in  fact  portable  two-way 
radios).  Radios  roll  off  Asian  assembly  lines  at  a  rate  that 
might  be  meaningfully  measured  in  hertz  (cycles  per  sec- 
ond), and  they  come  in  sizes  fit  for  pockets,  belts,  watches 
and  ears.  But  the  romance  of  radio  has  died  and  given  way 
to  the  romance  of  computers. 

Today  it  is  PC  technology  that  engages  the  youthful  ener- 
gies previously  invested  in  radio  technology.  The  press  trum- 
pets a  coming  convergence  between  computers  and  tvs  and 
games  and  films.  But  no  one  talks  much  about  radios.  For 
many  years,  we  have  been  taking  radios  for  granted. 

As  the  foundation  of  wireless  communications,  however, 
radio — no  less  than  tv  or  films — will  burst  into  a  new 
technoscape  as  a  result  of  a  convergence  with  computers. 
The  hackers  of  the  '50s  and  '60s  are  joining  forces  with  the 
hackers  of  the  '80s  and  '90s  to  create  a  new  industry. 
Moore's  Law  is  about  to  overrun  the  world  of  radio. 

You  double  anything  every  18  months  and  pretty  soon 
you  find  yourself  with  a  monster.  During  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  Moore's  Law  overturned  the  established  order  in  the 
computer  industry  and  spawned  some  100  million  personal 
computers  that  are  as  powerful  as  million-dollar  mainframes 
were  when  the  revolution  began.  In  the  current  decade, 
Moore's  Law  is  upending  the  telephone  and  television  indus- 
tries with  interactive  teleputcrs  that  will  be  able  to  send, 
receive,  shape  and  store  interactive  full -motion  video.  And 
during  the  next  five  years,  Moore's  Law  is  going  to  trans- 
form  exotic  and  costly  radio  equipment  once  consigned  to 
the  military  and  outer  space  into  the  basic  communications 


access  routes  for  the  new  world  economy. 

To  understand  this  new  world  of  radio,  however,  you 
must  forget  much  of  what  you  learned  about  the  old  world 
of  radio.  For  example,  these  new  radios  differ  radically  horn 
the  radios  of  the  past  in  the  way  they  use  spectrum,  the  way 
they  interfere  with  one  another  and  the  way  they  are  built. 

For  some  15  years,  a  hacker  of  the  1950s  named  Don 
Steinbrecher  and  a  small  group  of  students  and  associates 
have  been  making  the  world's  most  powerful  and  acrobatic 
radios.  Steinbrecher  radio  gear  can  soar  to  spectrum  altitudes 
as  high  as  94  gigahertz  to  provide  radar  "eyes"  for  smart 
bombs  and  planes,  plunge  down  to  the  cellular  band  at  800 
megahertz  to  listen  in  on  phone  calls  or  drop  discretely  to  30 
megahertz — waves  that  bounce  off  the  ionosphere — for 
remote  over-the-horizon  radar  work  identifying  cocaine  traf- 
fickers flying  in  low  from  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  these  radios  may  soon  command  enough  dynamic 
ranges  of  accurate  broadband  reception — rumored  to  be  as 
high  as  120  decibels  (one  trillion-to-one) — to  detect  a  pin 
drop  at  a  heavy-metal  rock  concert  without  missing  a  high- 
fidelity  note  or  twang. 

Like  every  radio  transceiver,  a  Steinbrecher  radio  must 
have  four  key  components:  an  antenna,  a  tuner,  a  modem 
and  a  mixer.  The  antenna  part  is  easy;  for  many  purposes, 
your  metal  shirt  hanger  will  do  the  trick  (backyard  wire 
fences  collect  millions  of  frequencies).  But  without  tuners, 
modems  and  mixers,  nothing  reaches  its  final  destination — 
the  human  ear. 

A  tuner  selects  a  desired  carrier  frequency,  usually  by 
exploiting  the  science  of  resonant  circuits.  A  modem  is  a 
modulator-demodulator.  In  transmitting,  it  applies  informa- 
tion to  the  carrier  frequency  by  wiggling  the  waves  in  a  pat- 
tern, called  a  modulation  scheme,  such  as  AM  or  FM.  In 
receiving,  the  modem  strips  out  (demodulates)  the  informa- 
tion from  the  carrier  wave. 

The  key  to  Steinbrecher  radios  is  the  broadband  mixer.  It 
surmounts  what  was  long  seen  as  an  impossible  challenge: 
moving  a  large  array  of  the  relatively  high  carrier  frequencies 
on  the  antenna  down  to  a  so-called  baseband  level  where 
they  can  be  used  without  losing  any  of  the  information  or 
adding  spurious  information  in  the  process.  Compared  to  FM 
carrier  frequencies  of  100  megahertz  or  even  PCS  frequencies 
of  two  gigahertz,  baseband  audio  frequencies  run  between  20 
hertz  and  20  kilohertz. 

Mixers  were  the  basic  Steinbrecher  product,  and  in  1978 
and  1980,  Steinbrecher  acquired  patents  on  a  unique  broad- 
band mixer  with  high  range  and  sensitivity  called  the 
Paramixer.  Even  to  its  expected  military  customers,  the 
Paramixer  was  a  hard  sell  because  other  radio  components 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  performance.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  Paramixer  is  the  foundation  of  the  Steinbrecher 
radio  in  the  MiniCell. 

In  the  old  world  of  radio,  transceivers  integrated  all  of 
these  components — antenna,  tuner,  modem  and  mixer — into 
one  analog  hardware  system.  Because  the  radio  is  analog  and 
hard-wired,  its  functions  must  be  standardized.  Each  radio 
can  receive  or  transmit  only  a  very  limited  set  of  frequencies 
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Sec  il  live.  Sir  il  like  a  reporlei  sees  il, 
first  hand 

No,  you  don't  need  .1  press  pass. 

The      on  your  desk  will  do  fine. 
We'll  take  care  oi  the  rest.  We're 
the  Dow  [ones  Investor      IUI  m 
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[ones  judgment  and  jour- 
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Jm  conference  rooms  and  ask  the 
I  questions  von  want  answers  to. 

And  we'll  deliver  it  all  to 
I  your  desk.  So  you  can  act 


instantly  on  the  information  you  receive. 

People  like  Kill  Gates  <>l  Microsoft,  Andy 
( trove  ol  Intel  and  Phil  Knight  <>i  Nike  have 
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Secretary  I  ,loyd  Bentsen, 
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The  key  to  Steinbrecher  radios  is  the  broadband  mixer.  It 
surmounts  what  was  long  seen  as  an  impossible  challenge: 
moving  a  large  array  of  high  carrier  frequencies  down  to  the 
baseband  level  while  avoiding  loss  or  spurious  additions. 


hearing  information  coded  in  a  specific  modulation  scheme 
and  exclusively  occupying  a  specific  spectrum  space  at  a  par- 
ticular power  range.  If  you  are  in  the  radio  business — 
whether  as  an  equipment  manufacturer  such  as  Motorola  or 
Ericsson,  a  provider  of  services,  such  as  McCaw  or  Comsat, 
or  a  broadcaster,  such  as  NBC  or  Turner — you  care  deeply 
about  these  hard-wired  specifications,  frequencies  and  modu- 
lation schemes. 

Comprising  the  "air  standard,"  these  issues  embroil  busi- 
nesses, politicians,  standards  bodies  and  regulators  in  con- 
stant warfare.  For  everything  from  High  Definition  Televi- 
sion to  digital  cellular  and  cordless  telephony,  standards  bod- 
ies are  wrangling  over  frequencies  and  modulation  schemes. 

How  Digital  Radios  Can  End  the 
Spectrum  Wars 

To  the  people  at  Steinbrecher  Corp.,  all  these 
wrangles  seem  utterly  unnecessary.  With 
antennas,  tuners,  modems  and  mixers,  wide- 
band digital  radios  perform  all  the  same 
functions  as  ordinary  radios.  Only  the  anten- 
na and  mixer  are  in  hardware,  and  these  are 
generic;  they  don't  care  any  more  about  air  standards  than 
your  shirt  hanger  does. 

In  Steinbrecher  radios,  all  of  the  frequency  tuning,  all  of 
the  modulating  and  demodulating,  all  of  the  channelization, 
all  of  the  coding  and  decoding  that  so  embroil  the  politicians 
are  pcrfonned  by  programmable  digital  signal  processors  and 
can  be  changed  at  a  base  station  in  real  time.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  tuner  and  modem  are  not  part  of  the  base  station 
radio  at  all.  The  broadband  radio  in  a  Steinbrecher  base  sta- 
tion  can  send  01  receive  signals  to  o]  hum  any  handset  or 
mobile  unit  operating  within  its  bandwidth  (in  current  cel- 
lular systems  the  full  12.5  megahertz  of  the  band;  in  PCS, 
still  larger  bands  of  as  much  as  30  megahertz). 

All  the  processing  of  codes,  frequencies,  channels  and 
modulations,  as  well  as  all  special  mobile  services,  can  move 
onto  computers  attached  to  the  network.  Steinbrecher  tech- 
nology thus  can  open  up  the  spectrum  for  open  and  pro- 
grammable client/server  systems  like  those  that  now  domi- 
nate the  computer  industry.  Moore's  Law,  in  fact,  is  chang- 
.  radios  into  portable  digital  computers.  The  most  perva- 
|]  computer  of  the  next  decade  will  be  a  digital 


cellular  phone  operating  at  least  40  MIPS  (millions  of  instruc- 
tions per  second). 

Today  the  performance  of  analog-to-digital  converters 
defines  the  limits  of  Steinbrecher  radios.  Even  if  the  mixers 
are  perfect,  the  system's  performance  can  be  no  better  than 
the  accuracy  of  the  A/D  processors  that  transform  the  output 
of  the  mixers  into  a  digital  bit  stream  for  the  DSPs.  Stein- 
brecher estimates  that  better  broadband  A/D  converters — 
which  can  sample  wave  forms  more  accurately  at  high  fre- 
quencies— could  increase  the  performance  of  Steinbrecher 
systems  by  an  amazing  factor  of  10.  Pushed  by  demands  and 
designs  from  Steinbrecher,  Analog  Devices  and  other  suppli- 
ers are  advancing  converter  technology  nearly  at  a  pace  with 
Moore's  Law,  and  Steinbrecher's  broadband  digital  radios  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  ideal. 

As  Don  Steinbrecher  puts  it,  broadband  A/D  and  DSP 
have  changed  wireless  "from  a  radio  business  to  a  computer 
business."  At  first,  the  computer  portion  of  a  broadband 
radio  was  vety  expensive.  Until  the  early  1980s,  military 
customers  performed  advanced  broadband  analog-to-digital 
conversion  and  digital  signal  processing  on  million-dollar 
custom  supercomputers.  In  1986,  an  advanced  DSP  system 
for  graphics  at  Bell  Labs  entailed  the  use  of  82  AT&T  DSP32 
chips  and  supporting  devices  in  a  custom  computer  that  cost 
some  $130,000.  Today,  these  same  functions  are  pcrfonned 
on  an  Apple  Quadra  840  AV  using  an  AT&T  3210  mnning  at 
33  megaflops  (million  floating-point  operations  per  second) 
and  17  MIPS  for  under  $20  in  volume.  This  rising  tide  of 
advances  in  digital  technology,  propelled  by  Moore's  Law,  is 
about  to  sweep  Steinbrecher's  recondite  radio  company  into 
the  midst  of  a  mass  market  in  cellular  telephony. 

And  the  entire  cellular  and  PCS  industries  will  be  beating 
a  path  to  Steinbrecher's  door,  fust  as  millions  of  people 
today  have  learned  the  meaning  of  MIPS  and  megabytes, 
millions  of  people  around  the  world,  believe  it  or  not,  are 
going  to  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  "spurious-free 
dynamic  range." 

As  a  veiy  rough  analogy,  imagine  cranking  the  volume  of 
your  radio  as  high  as  possible  without  marring  the  desired 
signal  with  static  and  distortion.  The  spurious-tree  dynamic 
range  of  your  radio  would  measure  the  distance  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  volumes  with  a  clear  signal.  In  more 
technical  terms,  spurious-free  dynamic  range  is  defined  as 
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WITH  A  CD,  the  SENSATION 

GROWLS,  SHAKES  and  SNARLS.  BuT 
WHERE  YOU  BUY  IT  WONT  SCARE  YOU. 


It  shouldn't  surprise  you,  either,  to  find  CD-ROM  multimedia  computing  at  Radio  Shack.  Because  we've 
always  brought  technology  down  to  earth  jor  your  jamily.  This  time,  with  the  Tandy  Sensation.  This  IBM®  PC 
compatihle  does  things  you've  never  seen  a  personal  computer  do.  Like  teach  your  kids  in  stereo  sound,  with  pictures 
that  move.  Provide  voice  mail  for  the  whole  family.  Even  send  and  receive  faxes.  So  it's  no  surprise  tliat  the  fz: 
Sensation  received  BYTE  Magazine's  Users  Clwice  Award.  But  then,  taking  the  mystery  and  confusion  out 
oj  consumer  electronics  is  what  Radio  Shack  is  all  about.  Bring  your  jamily  to  see  the  Sensation  today. 
At  a  place  where  tlic  latest  technology  might  tremble  and  roar,  hut  it  certainly  won't  hitc.  Radio  Shaek 
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the  range  of  signal  amplitudes  that  can  simultaneously  he 
processed  without  distortion  or  be  resolved  by  a  receiver 
without  the  emergence  of  spurious  signals  above  the  noise 
floor. 

In  building  broadband  radios  with  high  dynamic  range, 
however,  Steinbrecber  faced  a  fundamental  technical  prob- 
lem. As  a  general  rule,  bandwidth  is  inversely  proportional 
to  dynamic  range.  You  can  have  one  or  the  other,  but  you 
can't  have  both.  The  broader  the  band,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  capture  all  of  its  contents  with  full  accuracy  and  sensi- 
tivity or  with  full  spurious-free  dynamic  range.  An  ordinary 
radio  may  command  a  high  dynamic  range  of  volumes 
because  it  is  narrowband. 

But  Steinbrecher  radio  does  not  begin  by  tuning  to  one 
frequency  alone;  it  grasps  every  frequency  in  a  particular 
swath  of  spectrum.  In  some  extreme  Paramixer  applications 
(94-gigahertz  radar,  for  example),  the  bandwidth  could  be  10 
gigahertz — larger  than  the  entire  range  of  spectrum  com- 
monly used  in  the  air,  from  submarine  communications  at 
60  hertz  to  C  band  satellite  at  6  gigahertz. 

In  most  Steinbrecher  applications  that  require  high 
dynamic  range,  however,  the  bandwidth  runs  between  a  few 
megahertz  and  hundreds  of  megahertz  (compared  to  30  kilo- 
hertz  in  a  cellular  phone).  Unless  all  of  the  frequencies  cap- 
tured by  the  broadband  radio  are  really  present  in  the  band 
rather  than  as  artifacts  of  the  equipment — in  technical  jar- 
gon, unless  the  signals  are  spurious-free — the  radio  user  can- 
not tell  what  is  going  on,  cannot  distinguish  between  spurs 
and  signals. 

Steinbrecher  has  devoted  much  of  his  career  to  the  grail 
of  spurious-free  dynamic  range.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  September  1961  to 
pursue  work  on  device  physics,  he  moved  into  the  school's 
new  Radio  Astronomy  Lab.  The  radio  astronomers  were 
using  millimeter  waves  at  75  gigahertz  to  probe  remote 
galaxies  and  pore  through  evidence  of  a  big  bang  at  the 


beginning  of  time.  Because  the  return  reflections  from  outer 
space  were  infinitesimal,  the  radio  telescopes  had  to  com- 
mand a  bandwidth  of  at  least  two  gigahertz,  a  spurious-free 
dynamic  range  of  more  than  100  decibels  (tens  of  billions-, 
or  even  trillions-to-one)  and  noise  levels  of  less  than  10  deci- 
bels (millionths  of  a  watt). 

The  telescope  signals  turned  out  not  to  be  spurious-free. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  receiver  noise — the  spurious 
signals — originated  in  the  frequency  converter  or  mixer, 
which  translated  the  75-gigahertz  millimeter  waves  in  cas- 
cading analog  stages  of  diodes  and  transistors,  fed  by  tunable 
local  oscillators,  down  to  baseband  levels  that  could  be  use- 
fully analyzed.  This  impelled  Steinbrecher's  obsession  with 
spurious-free  dynamic  range  in  mixers. 

To  achieve  high  dynamic  range  in  broadband  mixers, 
Steinbrecher  discovered,  was  chiefly  a  problem  of  the  basic 
physics  of  diodes.  At  the  University  of  Florida,  at  ECI  Corp. 
and  at  MIT,  Steinbrecher  had  pursued  studies  in  device 
physics  focusing  on  the  theory  of  P/N  junctions — the  posi- 
tive-negative interfaces  that  create  the  active  regions  in 
diodes  and  transistors.  How  cleanly  and  abruptly  they 
switch  bom  on  to  off — how  fully  these  switches  avoid  tran- 
sitional effects — determines  how  well  they  can  translate  one 
frequency  to  another  without  spurs. 

From  this  experience,  Steinbrecher  concluded  in  1968 
that  receivers  could  be  built  with  at  least  a  thousand  times 
more  dynamic  range  than  was  currently  believed  possible. 
He  assigned  his  student  Robert  Snyder  to  investigate  the 
issue  mathematically,  integrating  the  possible  performance 
of  each  component  into  the  performance  of  a  mixer.  Sny- 
der's results  stunningly  confirmed  Steinbrecher's  hypothesis. 
They  predicted  that  in  principle — with  unlimited  time  and 
effort — the  linearity  and  dynamic  range  of  a  radio  could  be 
improved  to  any  arbitrary  standard.  In  a  key  invention, 
Steinbrecher  figured  out  how  to  create  a  diode  circuit  that 
could  produce  a  perfect  square  wave,  creating  a  diode  with 
essentially  zero  switching  time. 

Steinbrecher  then  proceeded  to  put  his  theory  into  prac- 
tice by  developing  the  crucial  diode  and  field-effect  transistor 
arrays,  mixers,  amplifiers  and  other  components  necessary 
to  build  a  working  system  of  unparalleled  dynamic  range. 
Most  of  their  advances  required  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  P/N  junctions.  To  this  day,  the  performance  of 
Steinbrecher's  equipment  depends  on  adjustment  to  unex- 
pected nonlinearities  and  noise  sources  that  were  discovered 
as  part  of  Robert  Snyder's  work  but  are  still  not  integrated 
into  the  prevailing  models  of  diode  behavior. 

Beyond  radio  astronomy,  the  people  who  were  interested 
in  analyzing  signals  of  unknown  frequencies,  rather  than 
tuning  into  preset  frequencies,  were  in  the  field  of  military 
intelligence.  Enemies  did  not  normally  announce  in  advance 
the  frequencies  they  planned  to  use  or  how  they  would 
modulate  them.  Steinbrecher  Corp.'s  first  major  contract 
came  in  the  early  1980s  for  remote  over-the-horizon  radar 
(ROTHR)  systems  used  to  detect  planes  carrying  drugs  from 
Latin  America.  Steinbrecher  also  won  contracts  to  supply 
MILSTAR  satellite  transceivers  and  94-gigahertz  "eyes"  for 
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Take  a  look  at  all  the  data,  power,  and  flexibility  that  Value 
Line  packs  into  its  improved  Value/Screen  III  stock  selection 
software.  Don't  be  surprised  if  a  single  thought  comes  to  mind: 
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Because,  in  addition  to  giving  you  49  screening  criteria  on  over 
1,600  stocks,  this  state-of-the-art  software  has  been  overhauled 
and  upgraded  to. 

•  Bring  you  a  total  of  80,000  Value  Line  data  items  — 
including  our  acclaimed  Timeliness™  and  Safety™  rankings. 
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The  Steinbrecher  radio  can  survey  any  existing  swath  of 
spectrum  in  real  time  and  determine  almost  instantly  which 
channels  are  in  use  and  which  are  free.  That's  what  convinced 
McCaw  to  buy  .  .  .  but  it  will  take  guts  to  follow  through. 


smart  munitions  and  jet  aircraft. 

In  1986  these  large  potential  businesses  began  to  attract 
venture  capitalists,  including  EG&G  venture  partners,  The 
Venture  Capital  Fund  of  New  England  and  Raytheon.  As 
often  happens,  the  venture  capitalists  sought  professional 
management.  They  pushed  Steinbrecher  upstairs  to  chair- 
man and  summoned  a  Stanford  EE  graduate  named  Dou- 
glas Shute  to  manage  the  company's  move  from  a  manu- 
facturer of  hard-sell  mixers  into  a  producer  of  revolutionary 
digital  radios. 

Still,  Steinbrecher  Corp.  long  remained  a  tiny  firm  occu- 
pying a  dingy  one-story  building  in  a  Woburn,  Mass.,  indus- 
trial park,  where  it  rarely  pulled  in  more  than  $5  million  in 
revenues.  Not  until  the  early  1990s,  when  its  technology 
converged  with  Moore's  Law,  did  the  company  begin  to 
escape  its  niche. 

Collision  with  Texas  Instruments'  DSP 

Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  even  Moore's  Law  was  not 
enough  to  make  this  Pentagon  turkey  fly.  Crucial 
was  Texas  Instruments'  mid-1980s  campaign  to 
remake  the  digital  signal  processor  into  a  commodity 
device  comparable  to  Intel's  microprocessor.  Creating 
development  systems  and  software  tools,  TI  trans- 
formed the  DSP  from  an  exotic  and  expensive  printed  circuit 
board  full  of  integrated  circuits  into  a  single  programmable 
microchip  manufactured  in  volume  on  the  same  factory 
floor  the  company  used  to  produce  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dynamic  random  access  memories.  The  results  exceeded  all 
expectations.  Outpacing  Moore's  Law  by  a  factor  of  nearly 
four  for  some  eight  years  so  far,  DSP  cost-effectiveness  began 
soaring  tenfold  every  two  years.  Pricing  the  devices  for  digi- 
tal radios,  Douglas  Shute  saw  that  the  wideband  digital  radio 
had  "moved  onto  the  map  as  a  commercial  product." 

Also  in  1989,  a  secret  contractor  asked  the  company  if 
its  radios  could  snoop  on  calls  in  the  cellular  band.  After 
gigahertz  explorations  in  radio  astronomy  and  military  pro- 
jects, the  12.5  megahertz  of  the  cellular  bandwidth  seemed 
a  piece  of  cake.  Although  this  national  security  application 
never  came  through,  the  idea  galvanized  the  company.  If  it 
should  need  a  commercial  market,  cellular  telephony  was  a 
good  bet. 

The  pull  of  opportunity,  however,  is  usually  less  potent 


than  the  push  of  catastrophe — which  is  the  key  reason  for 
socialism's  failure.  Insulating  the  economy  from  failure,  it 
also  removes  a  key  spur  for  success.  For  all  the  bureaucratic 
rigmarole  of  military  procurement,  producers  for  the  Penta- 
gon live  in  a  relatively  comfortable  socialist  world  of  cost 
plus  contracts. 

In  1989,  however,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Steinbrecher  began  to  get  clear  signals  from  Washington  that 
the  market  for  his  products  was  about  to  collapse.  MILSTAR 
remained  an  experimental  program;  the  ROTHR  system  was 
halted  after  the  creation  of  just  four  stations  with  1,600  mix- 
ers,- and  suddenly  the  cellular  opportunity  was  not  merely  an 
attractive  option — it  was  crucial  for  survival. 

When  Shute  and  Steinbrecher  viewed  the  cellular  scene 
in  the  United  States,  however,  they  became  increasingly  dis- 
dainful. These  radio  companies  had  no  more  idea  of  what 
was  possible  in  radio  technology  than  had  the  MIT  engineer- 
ing lab  when  he  arrived  in  1961.  Indeed,  Steinbrecher  Corp.'s 
first  potential  customer — a  wireless  colossus — refused  even 
to  meet  with  Shute:  The  chief  technologist  said  he  had 
investigated  digital  radios  several  years  before  and  deter- 
mined they  were  unable  to  achieve  the  requisite  dynamic 
range.  Moreover,  at  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  apiece,  dig- 
ital signal  processors  were  far  too  expensive.  Most  cellular 
executives,  along  with  their  Washington  regulators,  seemed 
stuck  in  a  1970s  tune  warp  when  analog  still  ruled  and  DSP 
was  a  supercomputer. 

Importing  Obsolescence 

As  a  result,  the  entire  industry  was  con- 
vulsed by  what  Shute  and  Steinbrecher 
saw  as  a  retrograde  war  over  standards. 
Because  Europe  in  general  lagged  far 
behind  the  United  States  in  adopting  ana- 
log cellular  technology,  the  EEC  had  spon- 
sored a  multinational  drive  to  leapfrog  the  United  States  by 
adopting  a  digital  standard,  which  could  then  be  exported  to 
America.  The  standard  they  chose  was  called  GSM  (global 
services  mobile),  a  time-division  multiple-access  (TDMA) 
scheme  that  exceeded  analog  capacity  by  breaking  each 
channel  into  three  digital  time  slots.  Racing  to  catch  up,  the 
American  industry  adopted  a  similar  TDMA  approach  that 
also  increased  the  current  system's  capacity  by  a  factor  of 
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three.  With  McCaw  Cellular  in  the 
lead,  American  firms  quickly  commit- 
ted themselves  to  deploy  TDMA  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Then  in  1991,  Qualcomm  unleashed 
a  bombshell.  Exploiting  the  increasing 
power  of  DSPs  to  process  digital  codes, 
the  company  demonstrated  a  spread- 
spectrum,  code-division  multiple- 
access  (CDMA)  modulation  scheme 
that  not  only  increased  capacity  some 
twentyfold  over  analog  but  also 
allowed  use  of  the  entire  12.5  mega- 
hertz of  the  cellular  bandwidth  in 
1,1  '"'j1  every  cell.  To  prevent  interference 
lK>  M  between  adjoining  cells,  analog  and 
crane  ]  TDMA  systems  could  use  a  frequency 
in  only  one  cell  out  of  seven. 

Much  of  the  industry  seemed  para- 
lyzed by  fear  of  choosing  the  wrong 
system.  To  Shute  and  Steinbrecher, 
however,  these  fears  seemed  entirely 
feckless.  Using  wideband  digital  radios, 
companies  could  accommodate  any 
array  of  frequencies  and  modulation 
schemes  they  desired — TDMA,  CDMA, 
voice,  data  and  eventually  even  video. 
Shute  resolved  to  adapt  Steinbrecher's 
advanced  radio  technology  to  these 
new  markets.  In  mid- 1992,  Shute 
rushed  ahead  with  a  program  to  create 
a  prototype  cellular  transceiver  that 
could  process  all  12.5  megahertz  of  the 
cellular  bandwidth  and  convert  it  to  a 
digital  bit  stream. 

The  first  major  customer  for  the 
radios  turned  out  to  be  ADC-Kentrox,  a 
fc  designer  of  analog  cell  extenders 
designed  to  overcome  "dead  zones" 
caused  by  large  buildings  in  urban 
areas.  This  system  was  limited  in  reach 
to  the  few  hundred  meters  the  signals 
could  be  sent  over  analog  wires  with- 
out deterioration.  By  converting  the  sig- 
nals to  digital  at  the  remote  site,  the 
Steinbrecher  radio  extended  this  dis- 
tance from  hundreds  of  meters  to 
scores  of  kilometers  and  allowed  the 
price  of  the  product  to  remain  at 
$100,000. 

But  these  gains  concealed  the 
potential  impact  and  meaning  of  the 
Steinbrecher  technology.  Once  again, 
the  Steinbrecher  radios  are  being  used 
to  complement  the  existing  system 
:l  rather  than  overthrow  it.  In  a  similar 
way,  McCaw  plans  to  buy  some  $30 
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Affinitec 
Corporation 

Call  Center  Mgt.  Systems 
1  800  325-2251 

The  Cross  Country 
Group 

24-Hour  Call  Center  Svcs. 

1  800  833-5500 
Airborne  Express 

Worldwide  Express  Delivery 

1  800  247-2676 

DHL  Worldwide 

Express 

International  Air  Express 
1  800  225-5345 

USA  Truck,  Inc. 

Truck  load  Common  Carrier 
1  800  643-2530 


Zeos 

International  Ltd. 

Computer  Manufacturer 
1  800  423-5891 


Scherers 
Communications 

Conference  (  .ailing  Svcs 

1  800  356-6161 


Leading  Edge 
Products 

Personal  Computers 
1  800  874-3340 


MEI/Micro  Center 

Computer  Supplies  & 
Media 

1  800  634-3478 


Butler  Service 
Group 

Contract  Tech  Services 
1  800  851-7410 

Checkfree 
Corporation 

Electronic  Payment  Svcs. 

1  800  882-5280 


Charrette 
Corporation 

Design,  CAD,  DTP, 
Products 

1  800  367-3729 

General  American 
Life  Insurance 

Insurance  and  Investments 

1  800  GALIC-99 


Ruppman  Marketing 
Technologies 

Inbound  Service  Provider 
1  800  787-7626 

JDR  Microdevices 

PCs  &  Upgrade  Products 
1  800  538-5000 

Avery  Dennison 

Office  Supplies  Manufact  r 
1  800  25-AVERY 

CR  Services 

Shaft  Seals.  Bearings 
1  800  882-0008 

Books  On  Tape,  Inc. 

Full  Length  Audio  Books 

I  800  626-3333 


—  Gilder's  Telecosm 


t  is  as  if  the  FCC' s  Reed  Hundt  is  auctioning  off  beachfront 
^property  with  a  long  list  of  codicils  and  regulations  and 
restrictive  convenants,  while  the  tide  pours  in  around  him  and 
creates  new  surf  everywhere. 


million  worth  of  Steinbrecher  machines  to  carry  through  its 
cellular  digital  packet  data  (CDPD)  network.  To  be  provided 
to  95  percent  of  McCaw's  regions  by  the  end  of  1995,  CDPD 
is  a  data  overlay  of  the  existing  cellular  system,  which 
allows  users  of  the  current  analog  system  to  send  digital 
data  at  a  rate  of  19.2  kilobits  per  second,  compared  to  the 
9.6-kilobit-per-second  rate  offered  by  most  modems  over 
twisted-pair  wires. 

The  Steinbrecher  radio  can  survey  any  existing  swath  of 
spectrum  in  real  time  and  determine  almost  instantly  which 
channels  are  in  use  and  which  are  free.  It  is  this  capability 
that  convinced  McCaw  to  buy  Steinbrecher  data  cells 
despite  the  commitment  of  McCaw's  putative  owner,  AT&T, 
to  sell  narrowband  units  made  by  Cirrus  Logics'  subsidiary 
Pacific  Communications  Sciences  Inc.  (PCSI),  which  have  to 
scan  through  channels  one  at  a  time.  McCaw  is  using  the 
Steinbrecher  radios  as  sniffers  that  constantly  survey  the  cel- 
lular band  and  direct  data  bursts  to  those  channels  that  are 
not  being  used  at  a  particular  time. 

Indeed,  the  immediate  needs  of  the  marketplace  alone 
justify  the  adoption  of  Steinbrecher  data  cells.  With  modems 
and  antennas  increasingly  available  and  even  moving  some- 
time next  year  to  PCMCIA  slots  the  size  of  a  credit  card, 
demand  for  wireless  data  is  likely  to  soar. 

PCSI  is  now  shipping  a  quintuple-threat  communicator 
that  fits  into  the  floppy  bay  of  an  advanced  IBM  ThinkPad 
notebook  or  an  Apple  PowerBook,  enabling  them  to  send 
and  receive  faxes,  make  wireless  or  wire-line  phone  calls, 
dispatch  data  files  across  the  existing  cellular  network  or 
send  CDPD  packets  at  19.2  kilobits  per  second.  Speech  recog- 
nition capabilities  from  IBM  and  Dragon  Systems  will  come 
next  year  to  personal  digital  assistants,  permitting  them  to 
read  or  receive  E-mail  by  voice.  Although  the  first  Newtons 
and  Zoomers  have  disappointed  their  sponsors,  the  market 
will  ignite  over  the  next  two  years  as  vendors  adopt  the 
essential  form  factor  of  a  digital  cellular  phone  with  com- 
puter functions  rather  than  providing  a  kluge  computer  with 
a  vaporware  phone. 

Nonetheless,  McCaw  has  more  on  its  mind  with  Stein- 
brecher than  merely  gaining  a  second  source  for  CDPD  snif- 
fers. By  simultaneously  purchasing  some  10  percent  of  the 
company  and  putting  chief  technical  officer  Nicholas  Kauser 

'  he  Steinbrecher  board,  McCaw  is  signaling  not  a  tactical 


move  but  a  major  strategic  thrust.  The  Steinbrecher  rollout 
in  fact  represents  McCaw's  stealth  deployment  of  broadband 
digital  capability. 

Today  the  rival  CDPD  equipment  from  PCSI,  Hughes  and 
AT&T  all  can  be  made  to  perform  CDPD  communications  as 
an  overlay  to  the  existing  cellular  phone  system.  However, 
only  the  Steinbrecher  systems  can  be  upgraded  to  perform 
all  of  the  functions  of  a  base  station  and  more,  for  voice, 
data  and  video.  Only  Steinbrecher  allows  the  replacement  of 
416  radio  transceivers,  one  for  each  channel,  with  one  broad- 
band radio  and  some  digital  signal  processing  chips.  Only 
Steinbrecher  can  replace  a  $1.5  million,  1,000-square-foot 
cellular  base  station  with  a  box  the  size  of  a  briefcase  cost- 
ing some  $100,000  but,  thanks  to  Moore's  Law,  racing 
toward  $10,000. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  only  whether  McCaw  will  have 
the  guts  to  follow  through  on  this  initiative  by  completely 
rebuilding  its  network  to  accommodate  the  wideband  radio 
being  installed  at  its  heart.  Self-cannibalization  is  the  rule  of 
success  in  information  technology.  Intel  and  Microsoft,  for 
example,  lead  the  way  in  constantly  attacking  their  own 
products.  But  this  mode  of  life  is  deeply  alien  to  the  tele- 
phone business — even  an  entrepreneurial  outfit  like 
McCaw. 

With  new  software  and  a  simple  upgrade  to  a  MiniCell, 
the  Steinbrecher  DataCell  will  allow  the  McCaw  system  to 
handle  all  modulation  schemes  simultaneously — AMPS, 
TDMA,  CDMA  and  future  methods  such  as  Orthogonal  Fre- 
quency Division  Multiple  Access — obviating  the  need  for 
hybrid  phones.  The  multiprotocol  and  aerobatic  capabilities 
of  broadband  digital  radios  could  enable  McCaw  to  roll  out 
a  cornucopia  of  PCS  services — for  everything  from  monitor- 
ing vending  machines  or  remote  power  stations  to  tracking 
trucks  and  packages,  and  linking  laptops  and  PDAs — while 
the  rest  of  the  industry  is  still  paralyzed  by  wrangles  over 
incumbent  users,  regulatory  procedures,  frequency  access 
and  radio  standards. 

Making  channel  sizes  a  variable  rather  than  a  fixed  func- 
tion of  radios,  Steinbrecher  systems  offer  the  possibility  of 
bandwidth  on  demand.  They  could  open  up  the  entire  spec- 
trum as  one  gigantic  broadband  pipe  into  which  we  would 
be  able  to  insert  packets  in  any  empty  space — dark  fiber  in 
the  air. 
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So  Stop  the  Auction! 

So  what  does  this  have  to  do 
with  the  impending  spec- 
trum auction?  Almost 
everything.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  FCC  is  leasing  10- 
year  exclusive  rights  to  radi- 
ate electromagnetic  waves  at  certain 
frequencies  to  deliver  PCS.  This  entire 
auction  concept  is  tied  to  thousands  of 
exclusive  frequency  licenses.  It  has  no 
place  for  broadband  radios  that  treat  all 
frequencies  alike  and  offer  bandwidth 
on  demand.  It  has  no  place  for  modula- 
tion schemes  that  do  not  need  exclu- 
sive spectrum  space.  Continuing  to  use 
interference  standards  based  on  analog 
transmissions  that  are  affected  by  every 
passing  spray  of  radiation,  FCC  rules  fail 
to  grasp  the  far  more  robust  nature  of 
digital  on-off  codes  with  error  correc- 
tion. By  the  time  the  FCC  gets  around 
to  selling  its  2,500  shards  of  air,  the  air 
will  have  been  radically  changed  by 
new  technology. 

The  FCC  is  fostering  a  real  estate 
paradigm  for  the  spectrum.  You  buy  or 
lease  spectrum  as  you  would  a  spread 
of  land.  Once  you  have  your  license, 
you  can  use  it  any  way  you  want  as 
[etc:-  long  as  you  don't  unduly  disturb  the 
neighbors.  You  rent  a  stretch  of  beach 
and  build  a  wall. 

The  Steinbrecher  system,  by  con- 
trast, suggests  a  model  not  of  a  beach 
but  of  an  ocean.  You  can  no  more  lease 
electromagnetic  waves  than  you  can 
lease  ocean  waves.  Enabled  by  new 
nl't  technology,  this  new  model  is  suitable 
for  an  information  superhighway  in  the 
\MF'  |sky.  You  can  use  the  spectrum  as  much 
as  you  want  as  long  as  you  don't  collide 
with  anyone  else  or  pollute  it  with 
high-powered  noise  or  other  nuisances. 

In  the  Steinbrecher  model,  you 
employ  the  spectrum  as  you  use  any 
,iV  {public  right  of  way.  You  are  responsible 
for  keeping  your  eyes  open  and  avoid- 
ing others.  You  cannot  just  buy  a  10- 
year  lease  and  then  barge  blindly  all 
over  the  air  in  a  high-powered  vessel, 
depending  on  the  government  to  keep 
everyone  else  off  your  territory  and  out 
if  your  way.  The  spectrum  is  no  longer 
dark.  The  Steinbrecher  broadband  radio 
supplies  you  with  lights  as  you  travel 
the  information  superhighway.  You  can 
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lit  I  IMII  is  iho  only  major 
online  service  to  offer  you 
full  .hxcss  to  tin-  Internet. 
And  now  you  can  explore  this 
incredible  resource  with  no 
risk.  You  get  >5  hours  of 
evening/weekend  access  to 
try  it  out  for  free! 

Use  electronic  mail  to  exchange  messages  with  over  20  million  people  throughout  the  world. 
Download  programs  and  files  using  "FTP"  and  connect  in  real-lime  to  other  networks  using  "Telnet  " 
Meet  people  from  around  the  world  with  "Internet  Relay  Chat"  and  check  out  "Usenet  News",  the 
world's  largest  bulletin  board  with  over  4500  topics. 

II  you're  not  familiar  with  these  terms,  don't  worry,  DELPHI  has  expert  online  assistants  and  a 
large  collection  of  help  files,  books,  and  other  resources  to  help  you  get  started. 

After  the  free  trial  you  can  choose  from  two  low-cost  membership  plans  With  rates  as  low  as 
$1  per  hour,  no  other  online  service  offers  so  much  for  so  little 


5-Hour  Free  Trial! 

Dial  by  modem,  1-800-365-4636 
Press  return  a  few  times 
At  Password,  enter  FBS44 


INTERNET 


Offer  applies  for  new  members  only  A  valid  credit  card  is  required  for  immediate  access  Other  restrictions  apply 
Complete  details  are  provided  during  the  toll-free  registration  Questions7  Call  i-8oo-6ov<ioo<;  (voice)  Send  e  mail  to  INFOsdelphl  torn 


Keep  the  Flame  Alive 

The  East  West  Foundation  takes 
your  surplus  or  used  equipment  and  dis- 
tributes it  to  American  schools  and  chari- 
ties and  to  democratic  and  educational 
institutions  in  Eastern  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  and  Latin  America — wherever  it 
can  make  a  difference.  And  it  does  make  a 
difference. 

Donating  used  or  overstock 
computer  equipment  to  the  East  West 
Foundation  can  make  a  difference  to 
you,  too — at  the  bottom  line.  Because 
all  donations  are  tax-deductible.  And 
all  types  of  computer  equipment  are 
welcome. 

To  arrange  for  a  donation  or  for 
more  information,  please  call: 


EastWestFoundation 
3     49  Temple  Place 
m     Boston,  MA  021 11 
(617)542-1234 
Fax  (617)  542-:,:.:» 


EAST  Iff* 
WEST  >  *  -» 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

A  Not-For-Profit 
Corporation 


MUSIC 
CITY 
USA 

If  your  company  is 
ready  for  a  bright 
new  day  in  Music 
City,  call  Fred 
1 1  arris,  Nashville 
Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 
(615)  259-4740, 
161  4th  Avenue  N, 
Nashville,  77V 
37219 
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see  other  travelers  and  avoid  them. 

Even  if  Steinbrecher  radios  did  not  exist,  however,  the 
assumptions  of  the  auction  are  collapsing  in  the  face  of  inno- 
vations by  Qualcomm  and  other  spread-spectrum  companies. 
Like  Steinbrecher  radios,  CDMA  modulation  schemes  allow 
you  to  use  spectrum  without  interfering  with  others.  To 
auditors  without  the  code,  calls  seem  indistinguishable  from 
noise.  But  radios  with  the  code  can  dig  up  signals  from  under 
the  noise  floor.  Up  to  the  point  of  traffic  congestion  where 
the  quality  of  the  signal  begins  to  degrade  gracefully,  numer- 
ous users  can  employ  the  same  frequencies  at  the  same  time. 

This  property  of  CDMA  has  been  tested  in  Qualcomm's 
CDMA  Omnitracs  position  locator  and  two-way  communica- 
tions system.  Mainly  used  by  trucking  companies,  it  is  now 
being  extended  to  cars,  boats,  trains  and  other  mobile  equip- 
ment. Based  on  geosynchronous  satellites,  it  operates  all 
across  the  country,  with  some  60,000  units,  under  a  "sec- 
ondary license"  that  forbids  Qualcomm  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  license-holders  of  the  same  frequencies.  Qual- 
comm's transceivers  on  the  tops  of  trucks  use  a  small  anten- 
na that  issues  a  beam  six  to  10  degrees  in  width.  Because 
satellites  are  just  two  degrees  apart,  the  Qualcomm  beam 
can  blanket  several  satellites.  Other  users,  however,  are 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  CDMA  signal. 
Omnitracs  has  operated  for  some  six  years  and  has  not  inter- 
fered with  anyone  yet. 

No  More  Blind  Drivers  on  the 
Information  Superhighway 

With  an  increasing  array  of  low-interfer- 
ence technologies  available,  the  FCC 
should  not  give  exclusive  rights  to 
anyone.  Instead,  it  should  impose  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  on  any  service 
providers  with  blind  or  high-powered 
systems  that  maintain  that  they  cannot  operate  without  an 
exclusive  license,  that  want  to  build  on  the  beach  and  keep 


everyone  else  out  of  the  surf.  In  particular,  the  FCC  should 
make  all  the  proponents  of  TDMA,  whether  in  the  American 
or  European  GSM  systems,  explain  why  the  government 
should  wall  off  spectrum.  The  wireless  systems  of  the  future 
will  offer  bandwidth  on  demand  and  send  their  packets 
wherever  there  is  room. 

At  the  same  time  that  new  technologies  make  hash  of  the 
need  to  auction  off  exclusive  licenses,  Qualcomm  and  Stein- 
brecher also  radically  attack  the  very  notion  of  spectrum 
scarcity  on  which  the  auction  is  based.  Steinbrecher's  radio 
makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  new  spectrum  nearly  at 
will.  By  putting  one  of  his  MiniCells  on  every  telephone  pole 
and  down  every  alley  and  in  every  elevator  shaft,  the  cellular 
industry  can  exponentially  multiply  the  total  number  of  calls 
it  can  handle.  At  some  $100,000  apiece  and  dropping  in  price, 
these  MiniCells  can  operate  at  900  megahertz  or  six  gigahertz 
just  as  well  as  at  the  two-gigahertz  range  being  auctioned  by 
the  government.  It  is  as  if  Reed  Hundt  is  auctioning  off 
beachfront  property,  with  a  long  list  of  codicils  and  regula- 
tions and  restrictive  covenants,  while  the  tide  pours  in 
around  him  and  creates  new  surf  everywhere. 

Still  more  important  in  view  of  the  coming  auction,  the 
wideband  capability  of  the  Steinbrecher  radio  joins  CDMA  in 
allowing  the  use  of  huge  spans  of  spectrum  that  are  ostensi- 
bly occupied  by  other  users.  The  Steinbrecher  radio  can  sur- 
vey the  gigahertz  reserves  of  the  military  and  intelligence  ser- 
vices, UHF  television  and  microwave,  and  direct  usage  to  the 
many  fallow  regions.  For  example,  the  prime  territory 
between  225  megahertz  and  400  megahertz,  consisting  of 
some  3,000  25-kilohertz  channels,  is  entirely  occupied  by  gov- 
ernment and  air  force  communications.  But  most  of  the 
channels  are  largely  unused.  A  Steinbrecher  radio  could  sit  on 
those  frequencies  and  direct  calls  to  empty  slots. 

An  ideal  system  would  combine  Steinbrecher  broadband 
machines  with  Qualcomm's  modulation  schemes.  Stein- 
brecher supplies  the  lights  and  eyes  to  find  space  in  already- 
licensed  spectrum  bands;  CDMA  allows  the  noninvasive 
entry  into  spans  of  spectrum  that  are  in  active  use. 

Meanwhile,  the  Steinbrecher  system  changes  the  very 
nature  of  spectrum  "ownership"  or  rental.  Unrestricted  to  a 
single  band  or  range  of  frequencies,  Steinbrecher  radios  can 
reach  from  the  kilohertz  to  the  high  gigahertz  and  go  to  any 
unoccupied  territory.  As  Steinbrecher  radios  become  the 
dominant  technology,  the  notion  of  spectrum  assignments 
allotted  in  2,500  specific  shards  becomes  a  technological 
absurdity. 

Wall  Street  is  beginning  to  catch  on.  When  Steinbrecher 
announced  in  January  a  private  placement  through  Alex. 
Brown,  the  company  wanted  to  raise  some  $20  milhon.  The 
response  was  overwhelming,  and  hundreds  of  frustrated 
investors  were  left  wringing  their  hands  as  the  new  radio  left 
the  station.  The  sole  proprietorship  of  the  mid-1980s  with 
revenues  of  $5  milhon  or  less  was  moving  into  sleek  new 
headquarters  off  Route  128  in  Burlington.  Steinbrecher  Corp. 
was  becoming  yet  another  of  the  Moore's  Law  monsters. 

Meanwhile,  the  issue  for  Washington  emerges  starkly. 
Do  we  want  a  strategy  for  MiniCells  or  for  Minitels?  @ 
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our  patent-pending  'stealth'  tech- 
nology, QEMM  finds  as  much  as  96K  more 
high  memory  than  other  memory  managers. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  match  our 
performance.  No  wonder  QEMM  outsells 


iooner  or  later,  you'll  get  an 
"Out  of  Memory"  message. 
Whether  your  386/486  has 
1  megabyte  or  16. 


i  and  network  utilities  need  memory  right    all  the  others  put  together! 


re  your  programs  need  it,  too.  It's  called 
br'  or  'conventional'  memory 
\dding  RAM  to  your  PC  just  gives  you 
, 'Ai  expanded  or  extended  memory  — 
,n  (fksible  to  some  programs,  but  not  to  TSRs 

j  :ax  utilities,  device  drivers  or  network 
W  !ies  like  Novell  NetWare.  Fortunately, 
m  ;'s  an  easy  software  solution  to  'out  of 
aJv  iory'  problems. 

ive  Your  Cake  and  Eat  it,  Too. 

^  ■  biore  memory  you  have,  the  more  flexi- 
and  reliability  you  can  enjoy.  Thanks  to 


DOS  6  w/o  MemMaker 
D0S6withMemMaker 
QEMM-386v6  Optimize 
Mew  QEMM  version  7  Optimize 


400K 


500K 


WHlk 


jij  'stedDOS  with  and  without  Memhlaker  and  with 
u \\  tM 6  and our  new  QEMM  7  runs  away  from  all  of 
in  them.  See  details  of  test  conditions  below. 


QEMM111  puts  the  maximum  memory  right 
where  your  favorite  programs  need  it  so  you 

i  needed  another  32K  for  my  favorite  TSR. 
I  added  2  megabytes.  I  sti  need  32K!  What  gives?" 

can  run  them  and  TSRs  without  'out  of 
memory'  problems  or  conflicts.  That  keeps 
your  PC  running  smoothly  and  performance 
at  its  best. 

Protect  Your  Productivity; 
Keep  Your  Work  Safe. 

Any  task,  from  programming  to  writing  the 
company  business  plan  to  composing  a 
personal  letter,  takes  time  and  thought. 
Your  PC  is  supposed  to  make  that  process 
-  easier;  your  output  better.  When  you  can't 
run  your  favorite  grammar-checking  TSR  or 
have  to  get  by  without  a  vital  network  utility, 
you're  sacrificing  productivity. 


Whether  you're  running  MS-DOS,  IBM " 
PC-DOS,  DR  DOS,  Novell  DOS  or  MS 
Windows;  one  megabyte  or  eight,  don't  sacri- 
fice; don't  compromise;  don't  risk  losing  work. 

Managing  your 
memory  well  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  your  work 
won't  go  to  waste. 

QEMM  version  7  is  the 
most  powerful,  flexible 
the  new  Manifest,  the  memory  manager  you  can 
award-winning    buy  It's  the  utility  that  finds 

memory  analyzer  that  . 

helpsyouseehow   more  memory  when 
yourPCworks.     nothing  else  can. 
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arterdeck  Office  Systems,  150  Pico  Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405  (310)  392-9851  Fax  (310)  314-4219 
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By  David  H.  Freedman 


Boston's  Wired 
Hospital 

At  Brigham  and  Women's,  it's  bye-bye  to  the  age-old 
problem  of  illegible  handwriting  on  patient  charts  by 
overworked  doctors  and  nurses. 


SMART  HEALTH  REFORM  Today,  90  percent  of  physician  orders  are 
typed  into  computers.  Cardiac  nurse  Dan  Triggs  says  it  reduces  tensions. 


It's  7  a.m.,  and  Fred  Mamuya,  M.D.,  is 
checking  on  his  patients  in  the  cardiac 
ward  of  Boston's  Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital.  Everyone  has  made  it  through 
the  night  nicely,  he  sees.  Their  latest 
EKG  reports  look  good,  and  their  blood 
gases  and  potassium  levels  aren't  at 
dangerous  levels.  One  new  patient  has 
been  admitted:  a  60-year-old  man  who 
showed  up  at  the  emergency  room 
with  chest  pains  and  an  erratic  heart- 
beat. He  is  resting  comfortably  now, 


but  Mamuya,  a  31 -year-old  medical  res- 
ident, orders  a  new  series  of  tests  to  see 
if  he  can  pinpoint  the  cause  of  the  pain. 
It  looks  as  if  it's  going  to  be  another 
hectic  day — and  Mamuya  isn't  even 
out  of  his  pajamas  yet. 

It's  not  that  Mamuya,  who  hails 
from  Tanzania,  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
his  rounds  before  he  gets  dressed. 
Rather,  he  is  sitting  at  home  in  front  of 
a  PC  that  is  connected  via  modem  to 
the  hospital's  computers.  This  arrange- 


ment allows  him  to  do  virtually  every- 
thing he  could  at  his  patients'  bedsides 
other  than  directly  examine  them.  "I 
get  a  third  of  my  work  done  before  I 
come  in  every  morning,"  beams  the 
soft-spoken,  buoyant  man.  He  and  each 
of  the  other  3,300  doctors  at  Brigham 
and  Women's  can  practice  electronic 
medicine  at  any  of  3,300  networked 
PCs  scattered  throughout  the  hospital's 
three  main  buildings.  The  software  will 
even  let  them  know  if  they've  over- 
looked an  important  test  result  or  inad- 
vertently ordered  medication  that  could 
result  in  dangerous  complications. 

Brigham  and  Women's  made  head- 
lines around  the  nation  last  December 
when  it  announced  its  intention  to 
merge  over  the  next  several  years  with 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  anoth- 
er of  Boston's  large,  state-of-the-art 
teaching  hospitals.  Experts  heralded  the 
merger  as  the  opening  shot  in  a  coming 
boom  of  consolidation  driven  by  the 
mounting  pressure  on  hospitals  to  cut 
costs  and  improve  service. 

But  Brigham  and  Women's  is  also 
leading  a  different,  more  quiet  revolu- 
tion. It  is  this  overthrow  that  may  even- 
tually have  a  greater  impact  on  hospi- 
tals' abilities  to  meet  the  growing  chal- 
lenge of  health  care  reform:  the  automa- 
tion of  not  just  administrative  and 
financial  functions  but  of  clinical  care 
as  well.  "Whether  we  end  up  with  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan,  or  Chaffee's  or 
Cooper's  or  none  of  the  above,  hospitals 
have  to  learn  to  do  things  better  and 
cheaper,"  says  Brigham  and  Women's 
vice-president  of  information  systems 
John  Glaser.  "Everything  points  to  sys- 
tems like  these  being  one  of  the  keys." 

Computer  Savvy  at  the  Top 

Brigham  and  Women's  hasn't  always 
been  an  infonnation  technology  leader. 
Back  in  the  1970s,  when  hospitals  were 
focusing  on  computerizing  patient 
admissions  and  billing,  Brigham's  sys- 
tems were  notoriously  error-prone  and 
difficult  to  use.  However,  when  H. 
Richard  Nesson  stepped  in  as  president 
in  1982,  he  was  determined  to  turn 
things  around.  Having  helped  automate 
patient  information  systems  at  the  near- 
by Harvard  Community  Health  Plan 
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facility  in  the  late  1960s,  Nesson  was 
one  of  the  first  doctors  in  the  country 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  medical 
information  systems.  (It  may  run  in 
the  family:  his  son  is  finishing  a  Ph.D. 
in  computer  science,  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  works  at  Lotus  Development 
Corp.)  Nesson,  who  looks  and  sounds 
more  like  a  kindly  pediatrician  than  an 
executive,  directed  Brigham's  IT 
department  to  start  by  rebuilding  the 
billing  system,  but  his  ambitions  lay 
elsewhere.  "Billing  just  offered  a  good 
excuse  for  spending  money  on  comput- 
erization," he  says.  "My  ultimate  goal 
was  to  use  computers  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  Why  else  are 
we  here?  It's  our  bottom  line." 

By  the  time  Glaser  took  over 
Brigham's  IT  operations  in  1988, 
squabbling  among  doctors  and  the  IT 
staff  had  bogged  down  the  clinical  care 
computer  systems  in  their  design  stage. 
Formerly  the  head  of  health  care  infor- 
mation systems  at  high-powered  think 
tank  and  consulting  firm  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Glaser  was  accustomed  to  advis- 
ing hospitals  on  how  to  deal  with  such 
impasses.  But  he  had  never  been 
responsible  for  actually  implementing 
his  own  advice.  "I  knew  there  was  a 
wealth  of  data  and  expertise  here,"  he 
says,  "but  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
really  make  it  all  happen." 

Painful  Serendipity 

One  of  Glaser's  first  big  breaks  was 
his  own  fractured  thumb — an  injury  he 
sustained  with  a  hammer  while  work- 
ing on  his  house.  The  boyish-looking 
doctor  who  treated  him  at  Brigham's 
emergency  room  was  thrilled  to  discov- 
er that  his  patient  was  the  new  head  of 
IT.  The  doctor  informed  Glaser  that  he 
had  long  been  sending  the  IT  depart- 
ment regular  E-mail  messages  urging  it 
to  provide  more  patient  information  on 
line  to  doctors.  As  it  turned  out, 
Jonathan  Teich  was  not  only  a  physi- 
cian but  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  computer  science  Ph.D. 
who  had  worked  at  Bell  Labs  on  some 
of  the  earliest  microprocessors. 

Asking  for  more  data  is  fine,  replied 
Glaser,  but  how  would  you  like  to  do 
something  about  it?  Teich  signed  up  to 
spend  half  his  time  helping  to  design 


the  new  clinical  systems.  "Doctors  and 
IT  people  can  talk  together  and  try  to 
work  things  out,"  says  Teich,  "but  it 
really  helps  to  be  able  to  see  both  sides 
at  once." 

Glaser  and  Teich's  plan  was  ambi- 
tious. They  didn't  just  want  systems 
that  would  enable  doctors  to  do  much 
of  their  work  on  line.  They  wanted 
computers  in  some  cases  to  eliminate 
paper  patient  records  altogether,  alert 
doctors  to  critical  problems,  and  help 
evaluate  drugs  and  clinical  practices. 
What's  more,  they  wanted  it  all  to  be 
done  in-house  rather  than  relying  heav- 
ily on  third-party  software  developers. 


"If  you're  not  careful,  these  projects 
can  run  away  on  you  and  result  in 
costly,  mediocre  systems,"  says  Glaser, 
a  tall,  fit-looking  man  whose  intensity 
leaks  through  an  easygoing  manner. 
"But  if  you're  smart  about  it,  you  can 
do  it  faster,  cheaper  and  better  than 
anyone  else  could." 

Glaser  set  a  40-person,  full-time 
crew  to  work  on  the  project,  backed  by 
a  $6  rnillion  IT  budget — about  one  per- 
cent of  the  hospital's  total  operating 
budget  of  $630  million.  The  average 
hospital  allocates  about  two  percent  of 
its  budget  to  IT. 

Glaser  also  realized  the  hospital 


Home  Recovery  with  Handheld  PCs 

Not  all  health  care  automation  efforts  are  centered  around  the  hospital.  One  impor- 
tant trend  inspired  by  cost-reduction  pressures  is  cutting  the  length  of  time  patients 
are  in  the  hospital  by  getting  them  to  finish  their  recovery  at  home.  This  approach 
often  requires  that  nurses  visit  the  home,  and  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Mike  Gogola,  MIS 
director  of  the  Parkview  Episcopal  Medical  Center  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  provides  an 
opportunity  to  automate. 

Parkview  had  already  made  great  strides  in  computerization.  The  hospital  had 
acquired  and  integrated  some  of  the  latest  software  for  patient  admissions,  clinical 
care  and  billing  from  Meditech,  and  was  running  it  on  Data  General  Aviion  worksta- 
tions. But  home  nursing  visits  comprised  one  of  the  fastest-growing  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  hospital.  The  number  of  home  health  care  visits  doubled  last  year,  bring- 
ing in  some  $3  million,  and  Parkview  was  having  trouble  keeping  up  with  the  demand. 
More  important,  from  Gogola's  point  of  view,  the  nurses  performing  the  visits  were 
bogged  down  with  manual  administrative  chores  like  recording  the  details  of  the  visit 
and  preparing  billing  information  on  medicines  and  supplies.  "They  were  spending 
more  time  documenting  than  they  were  nursing,"  says  Gogola. 

Then,  in  1991  Gogola  found  out  that  Data  General  and  Meditech  were  looking  for 
a  site  to  test  a  home-visit  automation  system  that  included  software  running  on  a  1 4- 
ounce  handheld  computer.  Parkview  bit — and  quickly  found  itself  in  a  typical  bleed- 
ing-edge experience.  Data  General  doubled  the  computer's  memory  size,  Meditech 
and  Patient  Care  Technology  fine-tuned  the  software,  and  two  of  the  most  techno- 
sawy  nurses  were  tapped  to  take  the  lead  in  helping  the  other  nurses  become  more 
comfortable  with  the  computers  and  software.  The  fixes  did  the  trick.  Now  home-visit 
nurses  start  their  days  by  hooking  up  their  handheld  computers  via  cable  to  a  PC  in 
the  hospital.  They  can  download  information  on  each  patient  ranging  from  needed 
medications  to  driving  directions  and  even  notes  on  pets  to  watch  out  for.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  nurses  reconnect  the  handheld  machines  to  the  PC — or  call  in  from  home 
using  a  modem — so  that  the  handheld  can  upioad  data  on  the  tasks  performed  and 
drugs  and  supplies  dispensed  into  the  hospital's  billing  systems.  All  nurse-generated 
paperwork  has  been  eliminated. 

Early  results  suggest  the  computer  can  help  nurses  complete  one  additional  home 
visit  each  day.  That's  some  6,000  more  visits  per  year,  using  the  same  staff— or 
$876,000  more  in  revenues  annually.  And  the  pet-tracking  feature  may  have  already 
helped  avoid  a  costly  lawsuit.  "One  patient  had  a  parrot  that  was  particularly  mean," 
Gogola  notes. 
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would  need  to  replace  its  computers. 
The  on-line  doctor  order-entry  program 
alone  would  require  three  times  as 
much  processing  power  as  the  hospi- 
tal's 10-year-old  Data  General  mini- 
computers could  provide. 

The  solution  was  to  bring  in  a  mas- 
sive client/server  system  comprising 
more  than  3,300  Compaq  and  IBM  PCs. 
The  software  would  reside  on  120 
Compaq  and  IBM  servers  connected  to 
each  other  and  to  the  client  PCs  via 
Token  Ring  and  NetWare  networks. 
From  the  software's  point  of  view,  it 
would  he  running  on  one  giant,  expand- 
able machine.  It  may  be  one  of  the 
largest  client/server  applications  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  was  so  advanced  that 
the  IT  department  actually  had  to  write 
not  only  the  application  software  but 
also  key  parts  of  the  operating  system. 


new  tests  and  treatments.  Physicians 
have  always  been  able  to  phone  in 
orders,  but  they  had  to  show  up  in  the 
unit  within  24  hours  to  add  their  sig- 
natures. Orders  input  on  a  PC,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  no  signature 
because  doctors  must  type  in  a  pass- 
word to  access  the  software. 

Still,  some  doctors  grumble  that 
having  to  arrange  themselves  at  a  PC 
and  type  is  an  unwelcome  intrusion 
into  the  old  routine  of  scribbling  out 
an  order  wherever  and  whenever  they 
feel  like  it.  "The  system  can  be  a  bitch 
of  a  sell  to  a  surgeon  who  has  only  a 
few  minutes  between  surgery  and 
rounds  to  write  out  orders,"  says 
Glaser.  "But  most  realize  the  slight 
amount  of  extra  time  they  spend  at  the 
computer  is  compensated  for  by  the 
benefits  to  the  nurses  and  patients,  and 


EVANGELISTS  Physician  Jon  Teich  (r)  is  also  a  computer  science  Ph.D. 
He  hammered  on  Luddite  doctors  for  vice-president  of  IS  John  Glaser. 


The  first  application  to  come  on 
line  was  the  doctor  order  system.  A 
doctor  at  almost  any  PC  in  the  hospi- 
tal—or any  PC  tied  into  the  hospital's 
computer  via  modem — can  examine 
test  results  and  summaries  of  doctors' 
notes,  write  prescriptions,  and  order 


ultimately  to  them."  Glaser  hopes  to 
override  this  complaint  with  eventual 
use  of  Apple  Newton  personal  digital 
assistants.  Testing  of  Newtons  with 
residents  begins  this  summer. 

Entering  orders  into  the  computer 
provides  another  opportunity  for  com- 


puter-aided health  care:  automatically 
catching  orders  that  may  be  inappropri- 
ate, or  even  dangerous.  To  determine 
the  potential  benefit  of  such  a  feature, 
a  team  of  doctors  at  Brigham  studied 
3,000  patient  charts  at  random.  They 
pinpointed  136  instances  of  potentially 
avoidable  adverse  events  ranging  from 
rashes  to  seizures  to  death.  The  team 
found  that  20  percent  of  these  events 
could  have  been  avoided  through  a 
computer  warning  to  a  doctor  entering 
an  order.  "The  best  time  to  point  out  a 
problem  with  an  order,"  notes  Teich, 
"is  at  the  time  the  doctor  is  giving  it." 

Software  Allergy  Alert 

Now  when  a  doctor  types  in  an 
order,  the  software  instantly  reviews  a 
long  list  of  rules  and  points  out  possi- 
ble problems  and  useful  information. 
These  typically  include  new  findings 
that  physicians  may  not  yet  be  aware 
of,  such  as  possible  side  effects,  or 
reminders  for  doctors  to  occasionally 
check  levels  of  certain  drugs  in  a 
patient's  blood,  as  is  routine  for  power- 
ful medications  such  as  the  antibiotic 
Gentamicin. 

The  software  will  also  catch  such 
potentially  serious  errors  as  prescribing 
pemcillin  to  a  patient  who  is  allergic  or 
ordering  an  abdominal  x-ray  of  a  preg- 
nant woman.  In  such  cases,  a  red  box 
pops  up  on  the  screen  to  ask  the  doctor 
if  he  is  aware  of  the  situation.  The  hos- 
pital is  starting  out  with  basic 
reminders  before  adding  more  compli- 
cated ones. 

Another  bonus:  The  software  alerts 
doctors  to  opportunities  to  cut  costs. 
One  Brigham  study  indicated  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  tests 
ordered  in  the  hospital  aren't  strictly 
necessary.  In  the  hope  of  lowering  that 
percentage,  the  software  wdl,  for  exam- 
ple, remind  a  doctor  that  she  is  order- 
ing a  thyroid  test  for  the  third  time  in 
24  hours,  even  though  thyroid  levels 
don't  change  that  quickly.  The  soft- 
ware will  also  indicate  when  less 
expensive  alternatives  to  a  prescribed 
drug  are  available.  In  any  case,  whether 
the  software  is  pointing  out  a  possible 
life-threatening  error  or  simply  offering 
a  little  money-saving  advice,  the  doctor 
can  override  the  advice  with  a  key- 
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stroke  and  finalize  the  original  order. 
"It's  always  a  suggestion,  never  'You 
can't  do  this,'"  notes  Glaser.  "But  we 
track  how  often  doctors  override  the 
advice,  with  an  eye  to  either  refining 
our  rules  or  else  offering  certain  doc- 
tors a  little  extra  education  on  certain 
points." 

The  doctor  order  system  isn't 
paperless.  Orders  entered  into  the 
computer  at  all  of  the  hospital's  inpa- 
tient units  are  ultimately  printed  out 
by  nurses  for  inclusion  in  patients' 
files.  In  addition,  the  nurse  makes  a 
handwritten  note  in  the  patient's  chart 
of  all  orders  carried  out.  The  hospital 
isn't  quite  ready  to  rely  on  an  all-elec- 
!  tronic  system  for  patients  who  may 
need  life-saving  care  at  a  moment's 
i  notice — including  during  a  power  fail- 
ure. Besides,  state  law  still  requires 
i  that  paper  records  be  kept. 

Time  for  Your  Tetanus  Shot 

Things  are  different  at  the  hospital's 
obstetrics,  rheumatology  and  three 
other  outpatient  clinics,  where  care 
|.  tends  to  be  less  critical.  Here,  Brigham 
and  Women's  has  cut  patient  paper 
files  to  an  absolute  minimum.  PCs  in 
the  examining  rooms  enable  physicians 
to  pull  up  patient  histories,  complete 
'  with  summaries,  lab  results  and  med- 
ications. Doctors  can  then  enter  new 
1  information  on  the  spot  as  they  carry 
out  their  exams.  The  software  even 
i  reminds  them  when  patients  are  due 
|  for  new  tests  or  treatments,  such  as 
pap  smears  or  tetanus  shots. 

Doctors  at  inpatient  units  can  call 
up  the  electronic  records  as  well.  Says 
Teich,  "I  can  be  in  the  emergency 
room  with  an  unconscious  patient,  get 
his  name  off  his  driver's  license  and,  if 
he's  been  an  outpatient  here,  I  can  pull 
up  everything  from  his  allergies  to  his 
cholesterol  level." 

Nurses  are  also  happy  with  the 
computerized  order  system.  Fully  half 
of  the  handwritten  doctors'  orders  they 
used  to  deal  with  required  them  to  get 
the  doctor  to  translate  illegible  writing 
or  provide  omitted  infonnation  such  as 
times  and  dates.  Now  90  percent  of  the 
orders  in  the  hospital— 120,000  per 
week — are  typed  into  computers  that 
I  prompt  the  physicians  for  complete 


information.  "It's  reduced  tensions 
between  doctors  and  nurses,"  says  Dan 
Triggs,  a  burly  nurse  in  Brigham's  busy 
cardiac  unit.  "We  were  spending  a  lot 
of  time  trying  to  track  down  doctors 
who  had  left  for  the  day." 

Patients  benefit  too,  notes  Triggs. 
Even  legible  handwritten  doctors'  pre- 
scriptions used  to  sit  around  the  nurs- 
es' station  for  as  long  as  an  hour  or  two 
before  someone  was  available  to  take 
them  to  the  hospital  pharmacy.  Now 
the  typed-in  prescriptions  are  electroni- 
cally whisked  to  the  phannacy's  com- 
puters, cutting  most  of  the  time 
patients  used  to  wait. 

Glaser,  Teich  and  their  associates 
are  constantly  looking  for  new  ways  to 
extend  automation  into  hospital  ser- 
vices. New  software  currently  being 
implemented,  for  example,  will  auto- 


matically page  a  doctor  if  a  lab  test  pro- 
duces a  "panic"  result  that  could  indi- 
cate a  serious  unanticipated  problem. 
One  example  is  low  blood  cell  count, 
which  is  often  associated  with  internal 
bleeding.  The  hospital  is  also  expand- 
ing its  library  of  on-line  medical  texts 


and  journal  abstracts.  Publications  are 
searched  some  200  times  a  day  from 
PCs  all  around  the  hospital.  The  soft- 
ware also  runs  10  years'  worth  of  on- 
line patient  data  through  statistical 
programs  to  spot  evidence  that  various 
drugs  or  treatments  are  more  or  less 
effective  than  currently  believed.  "If  we 
want  to  reduce  patients'  lengths  of 
stay,  improve  their  outcomes  and 
reduce  pain,  then  we  need  the  data  to 
do  it,"  says  Glaser. 

Studies  are  underway  to  quantify 
the  money — and  lives — the  software  is 
saving.  Ironically,  though,  such  data 
could  raise  as  many  thorny  questions 
as  they  answer.  "How  many  lives  does 
a  system  have  to  save  to  be  justified?" 
asks  Glaser.  "If  the  life  is  yours  or  your 
mom's,  you'd  probably  say  one  is 
enough." 


Fortunately,  the  software  is  expected 
to  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that.  If  it 
can  save  money,  too,  the  government's 
inclination  to  force  improvements  on 
the  health  care  system  could  make 
such  automation  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  hospitals  of  the  future.  ® 
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ARE  YOU  open  TO  SOME  REALEY 
NARROW-MINDED  THINKING? 


Go  ahead  and  be  intolerant.  The  next 
time  someone  brings  you  the  same  old 
mass  media  solution  to  your  niche  market- 
ing problem,  close  your  mind.  Shut  the 
door.  There  are  just  too  many  good  new 
alternatives  available,  and  if  the  people 
you're  relying  on  for  advice  don't  get  it... 
well,  they  just  don't  get  it. 

You  see,  good  creative  and  strategic 
thinking  isn't  coming  from  the  same 
places  it  used  to.  It's  not  coming  from 
those  who  have  served  the  mass-producing 
captains  of  the  industrial  revolution,  but 
from  a  new  breed  born  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial explosion  of  the  1980s.  They're 
technology  zealots  who  instead  of  beat- 
ing a  path  to  Madison  Avenue  are  racing 
their  way  to  The  Information  Highway. 

Big  bureaucratic  ad  agencies  are  orga- 
nized around  messages  to  the  masses. 
They're  not  flexible  enough  to  deliver 
customized  communications  to  niches. 
And  even  the  hot  creative  shops  who  in 
the  past  have  given  us  some  entertaining 
mass  media  moments  won't  rule  in  the 
niches-within-niches  world.  As  markets 
and  interests  become  more  highly  spe- 
cialized, the  customer  on  the  other  end 
demands  both  style  and  substance. 


When  the  niches  narrow,  the  content 
must  run  deep.  Mass  media  appeals  to  a 
low  common  denominator.  That's  why  it's 
characterized  by  the  trick,  the  tease  and 
the  fashion  statement.  But  when  the  mes- 
sage requires  depth,  or  the  issue  of  intan- 
gible value  an  explanation,  it  requires  a 
different  set  of  creative  skills.  Skills  of 
increasing  importance  to  you  as  media 
becomes  interactive  and  customers  choose 
to  consider  your  messages  on-demand. 

And  this  new  breed  of  talent  moves 
at  the  speed  of  light.  No  respect  for 
bureaucracy;  no  patience  for  delay. 
They're  equipped  with  fast-moving 
technology  and  a  mindset  for  using  those 
tools  to  make  things  happen  rapidly. 

We're  part  of  that  new  vanguard.  For 
thirteen  years  we've  been  making  big 
things  happen  in  the  small  places  our 
clients  call  their  niche  markets.  And  if 
you're  ready  to  make  things  happen  in 
your  niches,  why  not  open  your  mind 
by  narrowing  your  thinking?  Take  a 
new  approach. 

Voice  513.671.3811,  Fax  513.671.8163, 
INTERNET  H  E  N  S  L  E  Y S  E  G  A  L 
©AppleLink. Apple. Com 


Hensley-Segal-Rentschler 

MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 
Niche  Mastery    ~    Persuasive  Content    ~    Speed    ~    Shrewd  Advice 


By  Marie  D'Amico 


A  Piece  of  the  Pie  in 
the  Big  Sfey 

With  a  mountain  view  any  Wall  Streeter  would  give  a  year's  profits  for, 
investment  newsletter  publisher  and  Montana  homeboy  Jim  Stack  has 
turned  Whitefish  Lake  into  a  data-rich  land  of  milk  and  money 


 'TtlWMMI 


In  1973  Jim  Stack  had  a  simple  goal: 
He  wanted  to  find  a  good-paying  job 
in  his  home  state  of  Montana.  Yet 
in  Montana,  where  jobs  are  as  scarce  as 
cappuccino  bars  and  the  average  annu- 
al household  income  today  hovers 
around  $22,000,  even  that  modest  aim 
seemed  out  of  reach. 

"When  I  graduated  from  Montana 
State  as  an  engineer,  I  had  14  job 
offers,"  Stack  says.  "The  only  one  from 


inside  Montana  was  for  a  utility  com- 
pany, and  it  was  the  lowest-paying 
job."  So  Stack  took  a  job  as  a  research 
engineer  at  IBM  in  Boulder,  Colo.  "I 
decided  at  the  time  that  if  the  opportu- 
nity ever  arose  to  move  back,  in  a  pro- 
fession that  was  not  dependent  on  the 
local  economy,  I  would  do  it." 

Flash  forward  to  late  winter  1993. 
Jim  Stack,  now  42,  is  sitting  in  his 
lakefront  office  facing  impossibly  pic- 


turesque Whitefish  Lake.  Snow-dusted 
pines  frame  a  view  of  his  private  dock 
jutting  out  into  the  glassy,  wintry  gray 
water.  Pristine  Lion  Mountain  looms 
over  the  lake,  its  forested  crest  partial- 
ly obscured  by  thin  drifts  of  clouds. 

Stack's  7,000-square-foot  office — 
and  home — nestles  in  a  glen  of  birch, 
tamarack,  cedar  and  Douglas  fir.  On 
the  top  level  are  3,500  square  feet  of 
extremely  comfortable  living  space 
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Big  Sky 


that  he  shares  with  his  wife  Lisa  and 
their  West  Highland  terrier,  Pepper. 
Below  are  the  offices  of  his  company, 
InvesTech  Research,  3,500  square  feet 
of  pleasant  mauve-and-gray  office 
space,  continually  humming  with 
piped-in  music  from  a  100-disc  CD 
player  programmed  by  Stack.  The  quar- 
ters are  room  enough  for  eight  staffers 
(including  Lisa,  who  is  the  company's 
administrative  assistant)  and  the  com- 
puters, printers,  fax  machines,  scan- 
ners, plotters,  lightboards,  cameras  and 
other  technoparaphernalia  needed  to 
publish  the  company's  two  investment 
advisory  newsletters,  InvesTech  Mar- 
ket Analyst  and  InvesTech  Mutual 
Fund  Advisor,  which  have  a  combined 
total  of  15,000  subscribers  and  annual 
gross  revenues  of  $2  million. 

This  physical  setup  creates  a  very 
permeable  boundary  between  Stack's 
work  and  his  personal  life — which  is 
exactly  the  way  Stack  likes  it.  "I  work 
as  many  hours  as  I  did  at  IBM 
Research.  The  only  difference  is  that 
here  I  can  step  out  the  back  door  and 
it's  like  being  on  vacation,"  Stack  says 
as  he  enthusiastically  shows  a  visitor 
around. 

Besides  living  on  the  lake,  a  popular 
summer  resort,  he's  10  minutes  from 
Big  Mountain,  one  of  the  West's  best 
ski  areas,  and  40  minutes  from  Glacier 
National  Park.  "In  the  summer  we  just 
leave  our  kayaks  loaded  on  the  car  and 
our  backpacks  packed,"  he  says. 

You  Can  Go  Home  Again 

In  a  sense  Stack  began  figuring  out 
how  to  get  back  home  as  soon  as  he 
left.  Though  he  had  a  promising  career 
as  an  engineer  at  IBM,  rising  to  the 
level  of  project  manager,  he  knew  the 
classic  Big  Blue  route  would  take  him 
further  away  from  his  goal.  If  he  want- 
ed to  continue  moving  up,  "it  would 
involve  a  lot  more  moving  around," 
and  possibly  pennanent  relocation  out- 
side of  the  Rocky  Mountains  area.  The 
Colorado  real  estate  boom  in  the  mid- 
1970s  had  enabled  him  to  reap  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (he  won't 
give  a  more  exact  figure)  of  walking- 
away  money  from  the  sale  of  his  own 
home  and  other  single-family  houses 
he  had  bought  as  investments.  In  1979 


Stack  decided  the  time  was  right  to  cut 
loose  from  IBM.  "The  real  estate  mar- 
ket was  obviously  peaking,"  he  says, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  stock  market 
was  sparking  his  interest. 

Stack  returned  to  the  small  town  of 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  12  miles  from  White- 
fish  (and  about  125  miles  from  his 
hometown  of  Cut  Bank),  with  an 
ambitious  plan  to  develop  an  analytical 
model  to  guide  his  technical  approach 
to  stock  market  investments.  The 
technology  to  do  that  didn't  yet  exist, 
but  from  what  he  knew  was  going  on 


at  IBM,  Stack  was  convinced  that  the 
necessary  tools  would  be  ready  when 
he  was. 

In  1979  the  technology  to  produce 
and  deliver  the  kind  of  analytically 
intensive  advice  that  Stack  wanted  to 
dispense  was  just  beginning  to  emerge. 
Before  he  left  IBM,  Stack  bought  a  Vec- 
tor Graphics  computer,  a  $10,000 
machine  with  64  kilobytes  of  random 
access  memory  and  a  200-kilobyte  flop- 
py disk  drive.  The  machine  was  capa- 
ble of  running  only  simple  spread- 
sheets. By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  do 
more,  Stack  hoped,  the  technology 
would  have  made  the  next  jump. 

InvesTech  wasn't  Stack's  first  foray 
into  the  stock  market.  In  1974  he 
invested  $5,000  he'd  earned  during  col- 
lege as  an  apprentice  engineer  at  Conti- 
nental Oil  and  Texaco  and  as  a  track 
repairman  for  Amtrak.  He  was  badly 


burned  in  that  year's  recession.  That  I 
loss  "was  one  of  the  most  painful  and  I 
valuable  lessons  I'd  had,"  he  says.  "If 
you  lose  half  your  money  in  a  bear 
market,  listening  to  economists  and 
analysts  saying  this  is  just  a  short-term 
correction,  you  come  away  with  a  dis- 
enchanted view  of  the  guidance  you 
get  from  Wall  Street  and  an  underlying 
belief  that  there's  got  to  be  a  better 
way  of  investing  than  blind  faith." 

The  better  way,  Stack  believes,  is  to 
study  the  market's  history  and  learn 
from  it.  "What  I  found  when  I  looked 
at  the  past  was  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  typically  present  in  a 
bull  market,  and  the  more  of  those 
characteristics  that  are  present,  the 
more  confidence  you  can  have  in  a  bull 
market  and  the  more  aggressively  you 
should  be  invested.  Similarly,  I  found 
that  bear  markets  also  have  common 
characteristics  that  appear,  common 
warning  flags,  danger  signals.  All  of  the 
same  warning  flags  may  not  appear 
before  every  bear  market,  but  every 
bear  market  that  we've  studied  exten- 
sively in  the  past  35  years  has  seen  a 
number  of  these  common  characteris- 
tics appear." 

The  extensive  information  needed 
to  determine  what  those  signals  are 
makes  up  the  database  that  forms  the 
company's  backbone.  "We've  got  daily 
data  on  most  of  the  stock  market  going 
back  to  1920,  some  of  it  back  to  1900. 
By  that  I  mean  market  averages,  tech- 
nical data,  advancing  and  declining 
issues,  and  leadership,  including  highs 
and  lows.  In  1968  we  picked  up  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Nasdaq,  and  in  the  early  1980s  we 
added  the  international  exchanges  and 
precious  metals.  There  are  probably 
about  50  key  statistics  on  a  daily  basis, 
going  back  to  either  1920  or  to  when 
they  were  first  started." 

Old  journals  to  Satellites 

Stack  can  cite  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  those  statistics  from  memory. 
Over  lunch,  over  dinner,  over  and  over, 
he  will  tell  you  good-naturedly  what, 
in  precise  detail,  those  indicators  were 
signaling  during  every  one  ot  those  last 
35  years,  and  will  extrapolate  what 
they  predict  for  today's  market.  (Earlier 
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than  that,  he  admits,  his  figures  are 
more  sketchy.)  The  conversation  drifts 
to  other  subjects,  but  Stack  is  most 
engaged  when  talking  shop.  His  style, 
calm  and  polite,  belies  the  almost 
aggressive  firmness  of  his  argument. 
Stack  calls  his  70-plus  years  of  eco- 


nomic data  "one  of  the  largest  private 
databases  with  the  most  exclusive  data 
going  back  to  the  1920s."  Compiled 
over  more  than  a  decade,  some  data 
were  purchased  from  commercial 
sources,-  others  were  laboriously 
researched,  initially  by  Montana  State 
University  students  hunting  through 
old  Wall  Street  Journals  and  later  by 
staffers.  Originally  stored  on  hundreds 
of  floppy  disks,  the  information  was 
transferred  in  1983  to  more  permanent 
storage  when  InvesTech  became  one  of 
the  first  companies  in  Montana  to  own 
an  IBM  PC  with  a  hard  disk.  A  full- 
time  employee,  known  as  the  data 
czar,  continues  to  find  and  store  such 
arcana  as  the  1930s  equivalent  of 
today's  industrial  output  numbers. 

In  the  early  days  Stack  got  his  stock 
quotes  over  the  phone,  or  from  the 
now-defunct  Financial  News  Network 


on  a  TV  set  up  between  the  two  bed- 
rooms that  functioned  as  offices  in  his 
house  in  Kalispell.  He  relied  on  day-old 
issues  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
basic  market  information.  "It  was  a 
struggle,  to  put  it  bluntly,"  he  says. 
"We  always  needed  more  than  the 


technology  allowed  for." 

As  he  had  anticipated,  technology 
caught  up  with  Stack's  ambitions  over 
the  decade  and  eventually  unleashed 
even  greater  ambitions.  Out  in  White- 
fish  (population  5,500),  where  you  still 
cannot  buy  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Stack  now  maintains  instanta- 
neous contact  with  the  entire  financial 
world.  At  a  cost  of  $10,000,  Stack  has 
installed  two  satellite  dishes — one  sit- 
ting on  the  roof  and  painted  forest 
green  to  blend  in  with  the  surrounding 
trees — to  gather  financial  news  and 
information  from  CNBC,  CNN,  and 
the  electronic  wire  reports  of  Dow 
Jones  and  other  sources:  analyst 
reports,  commodities  prices,  annual 
reports,  the  exchange  rate  of  the  yen, 
the  latest  pronouncement  from  the 
Bundesbank,  etc.  Five  on-line  services 
are  available  for  current  stock  or  mutu- 


al fund  quotes.  In  addition,  Morn- 
ingstar  Mutual  Funds  on  CD-ROM 
provides  15-year  histories  of  2,000 
mutual  funds.  "You  might  call  us  tech- 
noholics,"  he  says,  "because  we're 
cilways  trying  to  push  the  envelope." 

Flathead's  Fiber  Jump 

Stack  appears  regularly  on  CNBC 
and  CNN,  both  in  New  York,  and 
speaks  at  about  four  investment  con- 
ferences yearly.  He  could  make  more 
frequent  appearances  ,  but  travel  from 
Whitefish  is  daunting — the  downside 
of  living  in  a  remote  Eden  where 
you're  still  liable  to  run  into  a  moose 
on  the  main  street.  From  Glacier  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Kalispell,  exactly 
two  Delta  flights  leave  each  day  (one 
departs  at  6  a.m.);  both  head  to  Salt 
Lake  City  after  a  stop  in  Helena.  From 
Salt  Lake  you  make  the  connection  to 
where  you're  really  going. 

Soon,  remoteness  may  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  the 
fastest-growing  area  of  Montana.  Some- 
what larger  than  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  valley  has  a  population  of 
about  62,000,  so  it's  not  exactly  crowd- 
ed. But  while  the  population  in  the  rest 
of  Montana  grew  about  two  percent 
during  the  1980s,  the  valley  population 
skyrocketed  by  14  percent,  many  of 
the  newcomers  drawn  precisely  by  its 
rural  character  and  sparse  population. 

Preserving  that  character  while 
keeping  the  area  economically  vibrant 
is  a  contentious  issue  in  the  Flathead 
Valley.  Many  longtime  residents  need 
jobs  but  are  not  thrilled  by  the  influx 
of  disenchanted  Californians  who  have 
moved  there  looking  for  a  new 
promised  land.  The  valley  economy 
now  depends  heavily  on  tourism,  but 
Stack  hopes  the  area  will  instead  try  to 
develop  more  low-impact,  high-wage 
businesses  like  his  own.  One  attraction 
for  these  kinds  of  companies,  says 
Stack,  is  the  area's  fiber-optic  capabili- 
ty. "The  Flathead  Valley  is  already  on 
the  information  highway,"  he  says. 
"Fiber  optics  let  the  whole  area  operate 
as  one  economic  unit.  Other  cities 
have  a  decade  of  work  ahead  of  them 
in  getting  wired  for  fiber  optics.  Out 
here,  we  have  a  quality  of  communica- 
tion that's  just  unparalleled."  iflSflP 


"CALL  US  TECHNOHOLICS" 

Jim  Stack  is  not  the  only  technoholic  in  his  family.  His  sister  Laurie,  a  former  sys- 
tems consultant  with  Hewlett  Packard  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  now  systems  engineer 
for  InvesTech.  The  two  Stacks  are  constantly  updating  their  systems  to  have  the 
highest-quality  information.  "We  buy  new  computers  every  12  to  18  months,"  says 
Jim.  Here's  their  ordnance  to  date. 

Hardware/On-line  Services 

Novell  Network  with  a  one-gigabyte  hard  disk;  eight  IBM  486  PCs;  Hewlett  Packard 
network  laser  printers;  Hayes  Ultra  14.4  modem;  HP  Inkjet  color  printer;  Linotronic 
laser  typesetter;  HP  ScanJet;  Roland  flatbed  plotter;  digitizer;  fax  with  broadcast 
capability;  five  on-line  services  (DialData,  FastTrack,  Compuserve,  Ned  Davis 
Research  and  Commodity  Systems  inc.). 

Software 

WordPerfect,  Quattro  Pro  spreadsheet,  Pagemaker,  dBase  IV,  Adobe  Illustrator, 
Morningstar  Mutual  Funds  on  CD-ROM,  Quote  Express  software  that  captures  data 
coming  in  on  DTN  satellite. 

Satellite  Feeds 

One  satellite  to  ILX,  a  national  data  distribution  service,  provides  direct  feed  to  the 
exchanges,  real-time  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Nasdaq  quotes,  and  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval.  A  second  satellite  provides  stock  quotes  on  15-minute  delay, 
global  financial  news  and  Standard  &  Poor's  data. 
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By  Kevin  Hogan 


ChiOicothe  Corp. 


Thanks  to  a  dedicated  librarian's  forays  onto  the 
information  superhighway,  a  small  Appalachian 
town  has  become  a  player  in  international  trade. 


On  a  morning  one  might  expect  in 
small-town  America,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
(population  23,000),  stirs  from  slumber 
on  another  midwestern  winter  day. 
Factory  workers  from  graveyard  shifts 
blearily  down  $1.99  breakfasts  at  Carl's 
Town  House  ("A  Clean  Place  To  Eat") 
as  the  last  of  what  passes  for  rush-hour 
traffic  trickles  down  Main  Street. 

Tucked  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  Chillicothe  is 
the  biggest  town  in  Ross  County,  a 
patch  on  the  Rust  Belt  in  Southeastern 
Ohio  in  the  grip  of  economic  stagna- 
tion. But  an  apple-pie  charm  belies  any 
obvious  recession.  People  go  home  for 
lunch,  doors  stay  unlocked  at  night, 
and  citizens  say  hello  over  proverbial 
picket  fences. 


President  Bill  Clinton  used  this  set- 
ting in  the  heartland  to  announce  his 
tax  plan  when  he  dropped  by  Chilli- 
cothe in  February  1993.  Now,  through 
some  high-tech  brokering  over  the 
Internet,  little  Chillicothe  seems  poised 
for  a  renaissance.  Through  civic  organi- 
zations like  Chillicothe's  Sister  City 
Committee,  determined  entrepreneurs 
and  a  dedicated  librarian's  forays  onto 
the  information  superhighway,  the 
town  has  emerged  as  an  unlikely  play- 
er in  international  trade. 

The  Right  Connections 

"I  like  to  use  the  term  'excuse-me 
management,'"  says  Stan  Planton,  46, 
as  he  walks  into  the  Quinn  Library  on 
Ohio  University's  Chillicothe  campus 


(the  main  campus  is  in  Athens).  "It's 
easier  to  ask  forgiveness  than  permis- 
sion," he  says,  explaining  his  rationale 
for  conducting  hours  of  digital  diploma- 
cy on  OU's  tab. 

Planton  is  the  head  librarian  at  a 
three-building  satellite  campus  that 
serves  1,800  students.  The  only  clear 
space  in  his  paper-strewn  office  is  in 
front  of  his  PC  keyboard,  where  he 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  world.  Using 
the  university's  node  to  the  Internet— 
the  ballyhooed  network  of  networks 
connecting  some  15  million  computer 
users  around  the  planet — Planton  trolls 
the  public  bulletin  boards  and  postings 
left  by  like-minded  propeller-heads. 
"Most  faculty  use  the  net  for  interof- 
fice memos,"  says  Planton.  "But,  quite 
frankly,  the  idea  of  actually  doing 
something  with  the  connection  does 
not  usually  occur  to  people  in  the  uni- 
versity hierarchy." 

From  his  IBM  clone  at  home,  also 
connected  to  OU's  node,  Planton 
helped  relay  messages  from  China  in 
June  1989  during  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  to  Chinese  students 
living  in  the  United  States.  In  Septem- 
ber 1992,  while  teaching  a  class  on  the 
Internet,  he  found  a  message  posted  to 
a  news  group  from  Vladimir  Timo- 
feyev,  a  professor  at  Rostov  School  of 
Finance  in  Russia. 

Intrigued,  Planton  struck  up  an  E- 
maH  conversation  with  Timofeyev  over 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  two  men  dis- 
cussed subjects  cultural,  educational 
and  academic. 

Through  the  usual  low-tech  chats 
that  fuel  small-town  gossip  mills,  Plan- 
ton  took  his  doings  to  the  Chillicothe 
Sister  City  Committee.  The  town  is  a 
member  of  Sister  Cities  International, 
an  organization  devoted  to  linking  peo- 
ple over  the  world  on  a  purely  local 
level  without  the  interference  of  big 
government.  In  the  past  Chillicothe 
has  established  links  with  Cordoba, 
Mexico,  and  Shiyan,  China,  but 
arrangements  never  amounted  to  much 
more  than  handshakes  and  the  occa- 
sional exchange  student  or  art  exhibit. 

Planton's  neighbor,  foe  Rouleau, 
president  of  JER/JLM  Enterprises  Inc., 
thought  Planton's  Internet  correspon- 
dence could  be  more  significant  than 
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just  an  electronic  pen  pal. 

Rouleau  and  partner  Jim  McNall, 
retailers  of  LAN-based  computer  sys- 
tems, have  their  international  head- 
quarters on  the  dining  room  table  of 
Rouleau's  home  in  the  west  end  of 
Chilhcothe.  JER/JLM  outfits  local  busi- 
nesses with  hardware  from  Infotel  Inc., 
Athens,  Ohio.  Its  last  big  client  of  1993 
was  the  50-person  Chillicothe  Fire 
Department,  which  was  networked 
with  five  PCs.  All  told,  JER/JLM  sells 
approximately  15  systems  per  year. 

When  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  in  1989, 
Rouleau  and  McNall,  veterans  of  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts,  respec- 
tively, started  to  look  at  opportunities 
in  the  old  Soviet  Bloc.  Stymied  in  part 
by  poor  mail  service  and  no  experience 
in  international  business,  they  made 
slow  progress.  But  when  JER/JLM 
teamed  up  with  Planton's  electronic 
link  in  late  1992,  things  began  to  roll. 

The  dynamics  of  Internet  commu- 
nications proved  essential  for  hammer- 
ing out  deals  and  keeping  close  rela- 
tionships. First,  the  price  is  right — 
Planton's  access  to  the  Internet 
through  Ohio  University  is  free.  Sec- 
ond, the  response  time  is  immediate 
(the  de  facto  language  for  the  Internet 
is  English).  Inconsistencies  and  misun- 
derstandings can  be  ironed  out  in  a 
matter  of  hours  or  days.  Postings  can 
also  be  considered  carefully  before 
being  sent  on  the  Internet,  unlike  a 
telephone  conversation. 

The  Internet  postings  also  gave 
Timofeyev  and  his  contacts  in  Russia  a 
sort  of  tutorial  on  basic  economic 


tenets  as  JER/JLM  tried  to  broker 
hardware  systems  to  the  city  of 
Asov,  Russia,  located  east  of  Ros- 
tov on  the  Don  River.  Says  Plan- 
ton:  "I  had  to  explain  the  con- 
cept of  commission  sales — an 
utterly  un-Russian  idea.  The 
idea  that  you  could  broker 
something,  take  a  percentage, 
and  that  would  be  okay,  was 
completely     foreign  to 
them." 

After  hundreds  of  transmissions 
sent  over  the  previous  year,  Rouleau 
and  McNall  traveled  to  Russia  and 
Belarus  in  May  of  1993.  They  met 
with  Timofeyev  and  a  score  of  nascent 
capitalists  who  had  heard  of  JER/JLM's 
Internet  discussions. 

That  fall,  a  six-member  delegation 
of  businessmen  and  civic  leaders  from 
Asov  returned  the  favor  and  visited 
Chillicothe  for  a  week.  Meetings  and 
tours  with  several  local  businesses  and 
schools  were  set  up.  The  former  com- 
munists were  also  introduced  to  one  of 
the  greatest  American  activities, 
shopping. 

The  effort  paid  off.  On 
December  I,  1993,  after  18 
months  of  electronic  and  in- 
the-flesh  meetings,  JER/JLM 
Enterprises  signed  a  contract 
via  fax  with  the  city  of  Asov 
to  provide  20  386SX-40  com- 
puter systems  to  Asov's 
schools.  The  price:  $25,000 
per  shipment,  with  a  com- 
mitment for  15  more  ship- 
ments. The  deal  could 
eventually   amount  to 
$375,000.  "Quite  a  chunk 
of  change  for  a  business  like  us," 
beams  Rouleau. 

The  link  Grows  Stronger 

In  mid-December  1993,  a  quorum 
of  Chillicothe's  brain  trust  assembled 
in  the  kitchen  of  Sam  Blackburn,  chair- 
man of  Southeastern  Business  College, 
for  a  Christmas  reception.  Mayor  Joe 
Sulzer  attended,  as  did  Planton  and 
Rouleau  and  their  spouses,  McNall  and 
three  generations  of  the  Blackburn 
clan.  Chatting  congenially  over  shrimp 
cocktail  and  stuffed  mushrooms,  the 
group  could  have  been  discussing  a 


recent  PTA  meeting. 

Instead,  Sam  Blackburn  spoke  about 
expansion.  Blackburn  was  excited  as  he 
related  the  initial  discussions  he  was 
holding  over  the  Internet,  again 
through  Planton,  with  representatives 
from  Logwest,  a  fledgling  joint  venture 
company  in  Minsk,  Belarus. 

Southeastern  has  a  half-dozen  cam- 
puses throughout  the  state  where 
Ohioans  learn  the  rudiments  of 
accounting  and  business  administra- 
tion. Blackburn  believed  he  could  bring 
scores  of  Russians  from  across  the 
world,  set  them  up  in  Chilhcothe  and 
teach  them  intensive  English  and  busi- 
ness. "There  is  no  reason  why  this 
couldn't  happen.  We  have  all  the  ele- 
ments that  they  need,"  he  said. 

A  month  later  Blackburn  signed  a 
contract  with  Logwest  to  bring  15 
adult  business  students  to  Chillicothe 
this  spring.  Similar  deals  and  pitches 
pop  up  daily  on  Planton's  E-mail. 

But  the  question  remains:  Why 
Chilhcothe?  Why  not  a  big,  urban  set- 
ting like  New  York  City  or 
Washing- 


JOE  ROULEAU  roasts 

the  Russians  at  Joe's  Restaurant  in 

downtown  Chillicothe. 


ton,  D.C.?  "When  the  Russian  people 
came,"  says  Rouleau,  "they — and  we — 
saw  that  we  had  so  much  in  common. 
We  all  have  a  strong  sense  of  family,  of 
trust,  of  religion.  They  saw  a  way  of 
life  that  they  want  for  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  also  look  at  Moscow  as  we 
look  at  New  York  or  Washington, 
DC:  Who  needs  'em?"  ASAP 
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World  Cup 
Wired 


Talk  of  the  World  Cup  in  the 
United  States  is  usually  greeted 
by  most  soccer-illiterate  Ameri- 
cans with  a  yawn.  But  when  the  plan- 
et's most  popular  sport  premieres  its 
championship  series  on  June  17  in 
I    nine  cities  across  the  country,  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  state-of-the-art 
communication  and  information 
system  that  will  at  least  raise  the  eye- 
brows of  a  few  MIS  directors. 

The  Federation  Internationale  de 
Football  Association  has  brought  to- 
gether the  contributed  services  of 
EDS,  Sprint  and  Sun  Microsystems  to 
create  a  mobile  "virtual"  corporation 


that  will  manage  the  security,  press, 
administration  and  public  infonnation 
systems  for  the  event,  using  more 
than  3,000  miles  of  fiber-optic  cable 
spread  across  the  continent.  Not  im- 
pressed? Try  these  numbers  on  for 
size:  A  total  of  52  matches  will  be 
played  over  40  days  in  four  time  zones 
with  a  cumulative  audience  of  32  bil- 
lion people. 

Instant  global  access  to  images, 
charts,  voice  and  statistical  data  wdl  be 
translated  into  four  languages  with 
graphical  interfaces  easy  enough  for 
people  with  limited  computer  skills  to 
use.  A  historical  database  with  scores 
and  stats  dating  back  to  the  first  World 
Cup  in  1930  has  also  been  assembled 
and  will  be  made  available  on-line  for 
the  press  and  John,  Juan  and  Jean  Q. 
Public.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Cup 
has  used  a  distributed  client/server  ar- 
chitecture. 

Whether  any  of  this  helps  Ameri- 
cans catch  soccer  fever  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Wanted:  Big  Iron 

Have  an  old  mainframe  gathering 
dust  in  the  basement?  There's  a  cabal 
of  fanatical  computer  hounds  ready, 
willing  and  almost  able  to  take  it  off 
your  hands. 

The  Computer  Flistory  Association 
of  California  (CHAC)  was  formed  last 
year  to  preserve  and  promote  the  histo- 
ry of  electronic  computing  in  the  Gold- 
en State.  The  association  is  trying  to 
collect  and  catalog  all  significant  hard- 
ware and  software  created,  developed 
or  used  in  the  state.  It  also  publishes 
Analytical  Engine,  a  quarterly  tome  of 
articles  and  correspondence  from  com- 
puter nerd  hobbyists  and  historians 
who  wax  nostalgic  about  punch  cards 
and  tape  drives. 

CHAC  champions  various  causes 
devoted  to  the  remembrance  of  "big 
iron,"  the  old,  room-sized  monsters 
only  seen  now  in  1950s  sci-fi  films. 
The  most  immediate  is  a  petition  to 
establish  a  national  day  of  observance 


on  February  16,  1996,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  dedication  of  ENIAC, 
the  first  complete  and  functional  elec- 
tronic digital  computer  in  the  United 
States.  The  group  is  also  preparing  for 
the  wreckage  from  the  hypothetical 
"Problem  2000" — when  a  majority  of 
the  world's  mainframes  could  mal- 
function because  they  can't  compute 
the  figure  00  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
And  the  movement  grows.  The 


ry  Association  of  Delaware  is  the  first 
of  what  CHAC  hopes  will  be  50  groups 
to  archive  nationwide  the  brief  but  vo- 
luminous history  of  electronic  comput- 
ing. 

To  reach  CHAC,  E-mail  them  at 
cpu@chac.win.net. 

below:  When  nerds  were  nerds  and  computers 
wore  knobs. 


Robocrops 

Farming  in  the  Infonnation  Age  re- 
quires much  more  than  40  acres  and  a 
mule.  With  the  intricacies  of  insecti- 
cide ratios  and  nitrogen  levels  affecting 
their  yields,  farmers  are  looking  for 
new  tools  that  will  hecome  as  essential 
to  their  harvests  as  the  tractor. 

One  such  device  being  Beta-tested  is 
the  Ascendant  Walkabout,  produced 
by  RDI  Technologies  of  Spicer,  Minn. 
Developed  to  collect  precise  field  in- 
formation, this  baseball-cap-cum- 
money-belt  contraption  allows  wear- 
ers to  keep  their  hands  free  while 
trekking  overland.  Sporting  a  head- 
dress resembling  that  of  a  fast-food 
drive-through  cashier,  crop  scouts 
walk  through  their  orange  groves 
or  wheat  fields  logging  soil  sample 
results  and  fruit  fly  counts  into  a 
wireless  microphone. 

The  collected  information  is  in- 
stantly flashed  onto  a  ininiature  moni- 
i  tor  just  below  eye  level  and  dumped 
onto  a  data  card  attached  to  the  belt- 
mounted  386-based  computer.  As  the 


scout 

paces  the  hedgerows,  the 
Global  Positioning  System,  a  series  of 
21  satellites,  identifies  the  small,  dish- 
shaped  antenna  attached  to  the  headset 


Techno-truants 

As  more  and  more  college  students 
tailgate  the  bandwagon  onto  the  infor- 
mation superhighway,  universities 
have  started  to  see  the  equivalent  of 
phone-booth  stuffing  on  their  main- 
frames. With  the  days  of  pure  research 
on  the  Internet  long  past,  legions  of 
computer-literate  scholars  are  jacking 
into  their  schools'  free  access  to  dis- 
cuss heady  subjects  that  range  from 
|  the  existence  of  God  to  "Gilhgan's  Is- 
land" reruns  for  hours  and  days  at  a 
time — sometimes  (gasp!)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  school  work. 

Institutes  of  higher  education  have 
begun  to  rewrite  their  handbooks  to  in- 
clude E-mail  etiquette  and  user  regula- 
tions for  their  networks  with  their 
other  codes  of  conduct. 

Jaime  Carbonell,  professor  of  com- 
puter science  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh,  and  an  Internet  vet- 
eran of  20  years,  hesitates  to  call  tech- 
no-nuancy  among  his  students  a  trend. 


However,  he  has  seen  it  affect 
some  of  their  work.  Says  Car- 
bonell, "It  cuts  both  ways.  The 
Internet  has  been  an  invaluable 
service  to  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. But  there  is  a  negative  impact 
as  well.  I've  had  students  miss  major 
assignments  because  they  couldn't 
pull  away  from  some  discussion 
they  were  having  on  the  net." 

Larger  social  ramifications 
loom  ahead.  Forget  the  good  old 
days  of  pep  rallies  and  goldfish 
swallowing.  The  amount  of  time 
students  spend  interacting  over 
what  some  find  an  addictive  medi- 
um can  cut  into  traditional  colle- 
giate experiences.  "People  fall  out  of 
sync,  when  they  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  front  of  their  com- 
puter," says  Carbonell.  "On  the  other 
hand,  more  time  on  the  Internet 
might  reduce  the  number  of  drunken 
fiat  parties." 


and  plots  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude where  each  piece  of  data  is 
input.  RDI  says  the  system,  origi- 
nally employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  check  their  silos  (as  in 
missile),  is  accurate  to  within  six 
feet. 

Back  at  the  farmhouse  (okay,  the  of- 
fice), the  scout  slips  the  data  card  into 
an  IBM-compatible  PC,  where  cus- 
tomized software  called  AgriMapp 
cooks  the  readings  and  satellite  maps 
into  myriad  charts,  maps  and  graphs, 
analyzing  information  ranging  from 
nutrient  levels  and  insect  infestations 
to  crop  cycles.  The  system  costs 
around  $8,000. 

Point-of-plant  record  keeping  means 
that  no  time  is  wasted  transferring 
handwritten  notes  into  a  computer. 
And  the  satellite  tracking  system  im- 
proves both  mapping  accuracy  and 
product  counts  so  that  a  farm  encom- 
passing thousands  of  acres  can  be  man- 
aged almost  down  to  the  individual 
stalk,  shoot  or  sprout. 
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continued  from  page  128 
skunkworks  successes  are  written  off, 
rationalized  or  ignored  for  years  and 
years  by  the  establishment.  The  peo- 
ple-first success  of  NUMMI,  GM's 
skunkworks  with  Toyota,  should  have 
induced  similar  practices  throughout 
GM.  The  company  rotated  numerous 
managers  through  NUMMI  toward 
precisely  that  end.  Instead,  throughout 
most  of  the  1980s,  chairman  Roger 
Smith  ignored  the  emerging  saga — 
because  it  directly  conflicted  with  his 
bet-the-company,  salvation-through- 
technology  strategy.  At  IBM  and  Xerox, 
skunkworks  produced  interesting  prod- 
ucts. But  once  the  mavericks'  success- 
es became  visible,  they  were  typically 
absorbed  by  the  dominant  culture,  lost 
their  quirky  edge  and  became  victims 
of  yesterday's  paradigm. 

Fact  is,  there's  little  hope  for  the 
corporation  or,  especially,  the  individ- 
ual. Thomas  Edison  had  an  amazingly 
supple  mind.  Yet  he  had  a  long  war 
with  Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  father  of 
wireless  transmission.  Edison,  though 
an  undisputed  genius,  was  intellectual- 
ly and  emotionally  wedded  to  wires, 
and  he  wouldn't  budge.  Such  is  the 
perverse  nature  of  the  retention  mecha- 
nism that  dominates  organisms, 
including  the  human  and  corporate 
varieties. 

Shift  Your  Field  of  Play 

Is  there  no  way  out?  Near  death — or 
professional  death  of  the  chairman — 
may  help  institutions.  GM  and  IBM  are 
forgetting  a  httle  of  their  glorious  but 
now  constraining  pasts  in  the  wake  of 
their  chairmen's  forced  departures. 

In  fact,  boards  of  directors  can  play 
a  useful  role  in  questioning  tradition,  if 
they  are  genuinely  independent — some- 
thing that  is  still  rare.  Too  bad  most 
managements  don't  have  the  nerve  and 
self-assurance  to  seek  out  an  irascible 
board,  then  turn  it  over  regularly, 
before  it's  co-opted  and  disabled  by 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

(To  be  fair,  you're  damned  if  you  do 
and  damned  if  you  don't.  A  board 
that's  too  cantankerous  may  well  pull 
the  plug  on  a  sound  strategy  before  it's 
been  fairly  tested.  Many  overly  touchy 
venture  capitalists  have  done  just  that 


to  budding  companies,  stopping  their 
progress  cold.  Ah,  life!) 

Then  there's  the  Silicon  Graphics 
route.  CEO  Ed  McCracken  told  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  that  he 
scorns  normal  strategic  planning. 
Instead  McCracken  insists  that  his  best 
and  brightest  stay  in  intimate  contact 
with  "lighthouse"  (pioneering)  cus- 
tomers. When  the  company  decides  on 
a  next  product,  it  pretty  much  drops 
whatever  else  it's  doing  and  goes  flat 
out,  with  no  second  thoughts,  to  devel- 
op that  new  offering.  If  the  neophyte 
product  knocks  off  one  of  the  compa- 
ny's current,  high-margin  winners, 
even  one  that's  still  gathering  steam, 
fine.  Better  a  knockout  blow  to  today's 
star  from  a  friend  than  from  an  enemy. 

Thermo  Electron's  approach  to  free- 
ing divisional  bosses  from  yesterday's 
wisdom  goes  even  further.  The  billion- 
dollar  engineering  firm  started  selling 
off  minority  shares  of  divisions  to  the 
public  in  1989.  Though  division  chiefs 
still  have  strong  links  to  the  parent, 
their  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  the 
shareholders  beyond  Thermo's  walls. 
They  are  thus  insulated,  at  least  some- 
what, from  the  center's  latest  bright 
idea  and,  arguably,  more  receptive  to 
moving  beyond  the  tried  and  true. 

Bringing  in  self-confident,  substan- 
tially independent  outsiders  can  help, 
too.  That's  the  approach  of  Internation- 
al Data  Group,  publisher  of  Computer- 
world  and  many,  many  other  maga- 
zines. Founder  Pat  McGovern,  who 
runs  his  billion-dollar  firm  with  a  lean 
central  staff  of  about  20,  admits  he  acts 
mostly  as  a  venture  capitalist,  seeking 
proven,  energetic  outsiders  to  champi- 
on their  or  his  ideas  for  new  publica- 
tions. Once  the  green  light  flashes 
they're  on  their  own.  If  they  succeed, 
great.  If  they  fail,  that's  life,  too. 

Outsourcing  is  another  ploy  for 
reducing  attachment  to  yesterday's  cul- 
ture and  inducing  forgetfulness.  It 
works  only  if  a  company  has  the  guts 
to  outsource  a  substantial  share  of  its 
core  competencies:  R&D,  logistics, 
whatever.  Outsource  too  much  of  a 
core  area  and  you  become  mush,  and 
you  certainly  can't  estabhsh  carefully 
nurtured  standards  that  stick.  This  is 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  virtual  corpo- 


ration. 

None  of  these  rather  extreme  ideas, 
sad  to  say,  works  very  well.  Each  is 
better  than  ignoring  the  issue,  but  all 
the  proud  firms  I've  mentioned  are 
clearly  wedded  to  notions  of  "the  way 
we  do  things  around  here."  Make  no 
mistake,  those  beliefs — even  strategies 
for  outsourcing  core  competencies — 
eventually  will  trip  them  up  or,  quite 
possibly,  destroy  them. 

Even  if  some  of  these  approaches 
slightly  increase  an  institution's 
chances  of  forgetting  yesterday's  mar- 
ketplace glory,  they  do  little  to  help 
the  individual  forget.  One  academic 
said  of  the  difficulty  of  shifting  scientif- 
ic paradigms:  "It's  not  enough  for  the 
establishment's  stars  to  retire.  They 
must  die  before  their  tentacles  retract." 

Even  Weick,  champion  of  institu- 
tional forgetting,  agrees.  At  the  most, 
he  says,  individuals — for  example, 
Weick  himself — devote  a  lifetime  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  single  idea. 

If  so — and  I  think  he's  right — maybe 
the  only  useful  personal  strategy  is  to 
shift  your  field  of  play  dramatically 
every  10  years.  That  way  your  one  idea 
gone  stale  in  Context  A — some  part  of 
the  private  sector,  for  example — 
becomes  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  Con- 
text B — perhaps  a  comer  of  the  public 
sector. 

Nothing  I've  said  betrays  more  than 
a  hint  of  optimism.  But  then,  my 
intent  is  not  to  offer  solutions.  Instead, 
it  is  to  shine  a  light,  in  the  midst  of 
the  "learning  organization"  boomlet, 
on  the  typically  ignored  issue  of 
unlearning.  When  we  think  of  decen- 
tralization, for  example,  we  certainly 
think  about  inducing  variety.  We 
rarely,  if  ever,  directly  discuss  inducing 
forgetfulness.  Planned  forgetfulness? 
Culture  busting? 

Here's  at  least  one  piece  of  practical 
advice.  Consider  organizing  your  1994 
off-site  strategy  session  around  these 
questions:  What  do  we  know  that  we 
believe  for  sure?  How  do  we  systemat- 
ically go  about  forgetting  what  we 
believe  before  it  strangles  us?  Hint:  If 
everyone  at  the  meeting  dresses  alike — 
I  typically  find  more  uniformity  in  off- 
site  leisure  wear  than  in  office  togs — 
you're  off  to  a  shaky  start. 
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Answering  Machine 
For  Your  Fax 

Attach  the  FaxBooster  to 

your  fax  and  retrieve  received 
documents  from  anywhere.  It 
can  also  call  your  pager  or 
forward  faxes  automatically. 
$249  (up  to  30pgs) 

Or  get  the  poweful 
FaxBoosterPlus  for 

additional  features:  stand- 
alone fax  reception,  out-of- 
paper  fax  capturing,  delay 
send,  broadcasting  and  much 
more.  $299.  (up  to  60  pgs) 

Call  Tanji  Design 
800.972.2075  V.MC 


Get  a  Grip 
on  Gripes ! 

Complaints  Desk 
helps  you  record, 
track,  analyze,  and 
follow-up  on  cus- 
tomer feedback. 
Includes  user-de- 
finable fields  for 
flexibility.  Action 
records  track  steps  taken  toward 
problem  resolution.  Lets  you  set 
response  time,  priorities,  and  assign 
responsibility.  Graphic  reports  track 
complaint  levels,  response  time, 
etc.  Script  feature  lets  you  prepare 
canned  text  to  use  with  the  cus- 
tomer. Fully  networkable.  Reviewed 
in  PC  World-August  '93 
Spectrum  Computer  Technologies,  Inc. 
Transforming  your  data  into  information 
2150  Liberty  Dr  Niagra  Falls,  NY  14304 

800-879-3225 
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Output  Services 

From  Windows,PC-DOS, 
Mac,0S/2,  &Unix  Files. 


Overnight! 


Digital  Output] 


•  Slides/Overheads 

•  Big  Color  Posters 
•Canon  Color  Lasers 

•  Files  To  CD-ROM 

•  Kodak  Portfolio 

•  48  Hour  $3.00/Slide 

•  Slide  Duplication 
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(800)  232-541 1 

22-7th  St.  •  Atlanta,  GA  30308  •  404-873-5353 


Before  You  Become 
Redundant,  Downsized, 
Virtual,  Outsourced,  Retired  Or 
Plain  Old  Unemployed, 

Become  Involved.    _  ^ 

The  Business  Marketing  Association  is  the  best  way      what  your  peers  and  competitors  are  earning. 


to  increase  your  working  knowledge  of  every  aspect 
of  the  work  you  do.  From  writing  business  plans  to 
defining  communications  strategies. 

Members  have  access  to  research  reports,  video 
tapes,  industry  gurus  and  yes,  even  information  on 


So  get  involved  today.  It's  your  very  best  chance 
of  surviving  tomorrow. 

Business  Marketing 
JMVwA  Association 


1-800-664-4BMA 

Join  today.  Survive  tomorrow. 


The    Peters  Principles 


By  Tom  Peters 


To  Forget  Is  Sublime 


It  is  time  to  shine  a 
light,  in  the  midst  of 
the  "learning  organi- 
zation" hoomlet,  on 
the  typically  ignored 
issue  of  unlearning. 
Let  us  plan  to  induce 
forgetfulness — culture 
busting. 


Leveraging  knowledge  to  create  value 
is  the  rage  among  management  gurus 
and  practitioners  alike.  Makes  sense, 
too,  in  a  brain-based,  rather  than  mus- 
cle-based, economy. 

But  there's  a  big  hitch — an  issue 
that's  more  important  than  learning. 
Namely,  forgetting. 

BusinessWeek  senior  writer  John 
Byrne  spent  years  studying  the  impact 
of  the  post-World  War  II  "whiz  kids" 
on  business  practice.  Their  quantitative 
bent  ("Numbers  R  Us")  was  a  much- 
needed  counterbalance  to  prewar,  seat- 
of-the-pants  management,  especially  in 
huge,  global  firms.  But  eventually,  the 
whizzers'  useful  techniques  were  over- 
done. Byrne  offers  a  general  lesson: 
"All  useful  ideas  are  taken  to  the 
extreme,  and  the  exemplary  managers 
are  cloned  and  cloned  again  until  'one 
right  way'  thinking  captures  the  firm. 
Enter  corporate  rigor  mortis." 

"Treat  Memory  as  a  Pest" 

The  issue  for  Ford  Motor  Co.,  home 
of  the  original  whiz  kids,  and  others  in 
the  1980s  was  forgetting— that  is, 
unlearning  the  habits  attached  to  a 
once-viable  way  of  life.  For  Ford,  the 
quantitative  snare  was  not  the  first 


time  the  giant  failed  to  forget  at  a  cru- 
cial moment.  In  1938  the  company 
tried  to  build  a  small  car  and  failed 
miserably.  "Small  car"  was  translated 
by  Ford's  engineers  into  "shrunken  big 
car."  A  stubby,  expensive,  overengi- 
neered  product  emerged.  Not  only  was 
Ford  snared  by  yesterday's  routines 
(big-car  design  was  the  only  variety  the 
firm's  engineers  knew),  but  it  then 
overlearned  from  its  1938  error — that 
is,  "We  don't  know  how  to  build  small 
cars." 

Arguably,  that  half-century-old  "les- 
son" still  bedevils  the  automaker. 

University  of  Michigan  manage- 
ment expert  Karl  Weick  has  long 
championed  the  application  of  biologi- 
cal models  to  organization  design  and 
strategy.  How  collective  organizational 
minds  selectively  notice  "facts"  and 
frame  problems  is  his  passion.  So  is 
forgetting.  Learning  how  to  do  some 
things  well  and  establishing  a  largely 
invariant  corporate  culture  are  musts 
for  success.  But,  Weick  pointedly 


reminds  us,  "adaptation  precludes 
adaptivity."  Establishing  rituals  and 
becoming  effective  (and  then  better  and 
better  still)  at  something,  by  definition, 
thicken  the  blinds  that  limit  our  abili- 
ty to  adjust  to  the  unforeseen  circum- 
stance. 

This  timeless  problem — for  individ- 
uals, species  and  corporations — is  also 
timely.  Unforeseen  circumstances 
seem  to  be  a  daily  occurrence  in  most 
industries. 

The  answer  in  abstract  terms, 
according  to  Weick,  is  to  develop  an 
"ambivalent  stance  toward  past  wis- 
dom" and  "treat  memory  as  a  pest." 
Weick  also  admiringly  quotes  the  late 
Gregory  Bateson,  who  said,  "You  can't 
live  without  an  eraser." 

How  do  you  erase  Ford's  long-domi- 
nant big-car  history,  and  then  its 
attachment  to  numerical  analysis? 
IBM's  lingering  attachment  to  main- 
frame computers?  Or,  at  some  future 
date,  Wal-Mart's  obsession  with  every- 
day low  prices? 

Question  Tradition 

Almost  none  (none?)  of  the  adver- 
tised methods,  including  many  cham- 
pioned by  yours  truly,  work.  Decentral- 
ization is  the  most  obvious  solution, 
but  .decentralized  unit  chiefs  typically 
came  up  through  the  ranks  together. 
They  mostly  talk  and  think  alike  and 
produce  products  that  look  and  smell 
alike.  That  was  the  snare  at  GM  and 
IBM,  among  others. 

How  about  skunkworks  formed  in 
the  boondocks  and  staffed  by  rene- 
gades? Amazingly,  even  undeniable 
continued  on  page  126 
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Just  don't  expect  it  to  roar. 


Under  pressure  to  be  swifter, 
tronger  and  more  agile,  some 
rganizations  may  be  tempted 
)  seek  superficial  solutions. 

But  in  this  era  of  unrelenting 
hange,  the  true  character  of 
\/ery  enterprise  will  be  tested. 

■*94  Andersen  Consulting  All  rights  reserved. 


So  rather  than  shallow,  short- 
term  fixes,  Andersen  Consulting 
can  help  you  achieve  lasting  im- 
provements by  aligning  all  of  your 
essential  components:  strategy, 
technology,  process  and  people. 

Because  these  days,  you  either 


transform  the  whole  organization. 
Or  risk  becoming  a  paper  tiger. 

Andersen 
Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


Let  Us  Make  Molehills 
Out  Of  Your  Information 

Mountains. 


We're  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
equipped  and  ready  to  implement  your 
strategic  information  systems  projects. 

Whether  you're  automating  your 
branch  network  or  your  sales  force,  we  can 
take  your  project  from  start  to  finish  — 
from  system  planning  to  implementation 
and  support. 

That's  because  with  your  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  partnership  you  have 
direct  access  to  MicroAge's  world-class  con- 
figuration and  distribution  capabilities. 

And  to  one  of  the  industry's  largest 
inventories  of  IBM  computers.  From  mis- 


IBM  PS/2® 
Servers  And  IBM 

ValuePoint® 
Workstations  Give 
You  The  Power 
To  Move 
Mountains 


sion  critical  to  mainstream  computing, 
IBM  has  the  flexible,  powerful  system  to 
meet  your  demands  for  years  to  come, 
including  the  full  range  of  IBM  PS/2 
servers  and  ValuePoint  workstations. 

What's  more,  the  national  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  Network  of  owner- 
managed  branch  locations  offers  service 
and  support  that's  local,  responsive  and 
consistent — anywhere  you  need  it. 

So  if  your  information  systems  pro- 
jects start  to  pile  up,  call  us.  We'll  give 
you  the  power  to  make  your  informa- 
tion mountains  into  molehills. 


Call  (800)  582-8397  to  learn  'how  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 
and  ibm  will  cut  your  pro)ects  down  to  size. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  services 

Helping  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 


SW  MCCI  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc  IBM  PSr2 
'  i  _  ■     Hi  are  regislerec  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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WHY  BILL  CLINTON 
LOOKS  LIKE 
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you  can  use  charm 
to  achieve  your  purposes, 
but  charm  isn't  a  belief, 
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BUSINESSWEAR... 
CASUALWEAR... 
FOR  ANYWHeVe 


Today's  Hartmarx... 
A  Manufacturer  and  Marketer  of  High  Quality  Men 
Women's  Apparel  for  Work  and  for  Leisure 


101  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


This  man  does 
believe  in 
something. 
He  believes  in 
his  charm.  He 
believes  in  him- 
self. He  believes 
in  his  destiny. 
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"I  thought  you  could 
figure  everything  out 
with  a  slide  rule." 
Ml  58 


Strapped  in  and  determined 
to  stay  for  the  ride, 
"no  matter  what  it  takes." 
MM—  42 
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grow  four  times 
faster  than 
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productivity  and 
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It  Not  Only  Sa 
It  Says^tbu  Beat  Evei 


The  280  -Horsepower  Lincoln  MaikVUI 

By  their  very  nature,  luxury  cars  are  intended  to 
enhance  your  image.  Most,  however,  do  very  little  for  your 
heart  rate.  Not  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

Its  32-valve,  280-horsepower  Four-Cam  V-8  reaches 
60  miles  per  hour  in  a  heart-pounding  7.8  seconds. 
However,  should  it  become  necessary  to  exercise  restraint, 
we've  also  included  standard  4-wheel  anti-lock  brakes.  And 
a  revolutionary  suspension  that  automatically  lowers  the 
car  at  high  speed  for  better  handling  and  less  wind  resis- 
tance. So  the  Mark  VIII  doesn't  just  hold  the  road,  it  sinks 
its  teeth  into  it. 

And  every  Lincoln  is  backed  by  the  Lincoln 
Commitment,  a  comprehensive  ownership  program  that 
includes  24-hour  Roadside  Service  Assistance. 

To  find  out  more,  call  1  800  446-8888.  Or,  better  yet, 
visit  your  Lincoln  dealer  for  an  invigorating  test  drive. 

You'll  find  that  while  most  luxury  cars  speak 
quietly  of  your  accomplishments,  the  Mark  VIII  is  one  car 
that's  not  afraid  to  raise  its  voice. 

The  Lincoln  Mark  VIII.  Drive  everything  else  first. 

I  LINCOLN 

What   A    Luxury    Car    Should  Be 
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Graduation. 

A  day  of  recognition.  A  time  of 
pride.  Pride  in  performance. 
Pride  in  accomplishment.  Pride 
in  their  futures'  promise. 
It  is  with  pride,  the  Movado 
Watch  Company  recognizes  the 
achievements  of  the  graduates 
and  those  who  steadfastly  sup- 
ported their  efforts. 


A  GIFT  OF  PRIDE:  THE  WATCH  DIAL  DESIGN  IN  MUSEUMS  WORLDWIDE. 


LiTTMAN  JEWELERS 

Edison,  New  Jersey  908-248-1100 


The  Movado  Museum 
Watch  is  in  the 
permanent  collections 
of  museums  around 
the  world. 

Staatliches  Museum 
fOr  angewandte  Kunst 
Neue  Sammlung, 
Munich,  Germany 

Museum  Moderne  Kunst 
Vienna,  Austria 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 
Bogota,  Colombia 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Museo  de  Arte 
Contempordneo 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Finnish  Museum  of 
Horology  Espool, 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Sezon  Museum  of  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Kunstindustn-museets 


Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Musee  International 

d'Horlogerie 

La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 

Switzerland 

Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
Bilbao,  Spain 

Design  Museum 
London,  England 

Kawasaki  City  Museum 
Kawasaki, 


Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 

London,  England 

Ludwigsmuseum 
Cologne,  Germany 


The  Museum  Sports  Edition 
Watch.  A  sportive  interpretation 
of  the  classic  design.  Crafted  in 
Switzerland.  Stainless  steel  and 
18  karat  gold  micron  finish. 
Quartz.  Water-resistant.  $695. 


MOVADO. 

The  Museum. Watch, 
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Peggy  Noonan 


Peggy  Noonan 

No  ONE  IS  BETTER  QUALIFIED  to  judge  the 
moods  of  the  electorate  than  Peggy 
Noonan,  whose  speeches  and  sound  advice 
helped  President  Ronald  Reagan  commu- 
nicate so  effectively  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. Her  1990  book  What  I  Saw  at  the 
Revolution  remains  the  best  account  yet 
written  of  the  popular  transformation  that 
got  Reagan  elected  and  reelected.  In  1992 
Noonan's  superb  essay  "You'd  cry  too  if  it 
happened  to  you"  graced  FORBES'  75th 
anniversary  edition.  In  this  issue  the  former  mmwrn 
Reagan  (and  for  a  time  Rush)  speechwriter 

tolls  why  her  gut  feeling  is  that  Bill  Clinton  won't  win  in  1996:  "They 
voted  for  change.  He  gives  them  pork."  Starting  on  page  126,  it  is 
excerpted  from  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  which 
Random  House  will  publish  next  month. 

Much  touched  by  human  hand 

We  CANNOT  say  of  the  Forbes  500s  that  they  are  untouched  by 
human  hand.  Quite  the  contrary.  One  of  the  many  things  that  make 
the  Forbes  500s  unique  is  that  they  are  based  mostly  on  proprietary 
data  rather  than  on  data  purchased  from  outside  suppliers.  Of  course, 
computers  organize  the  information,  but  every  number  used  is 
checked  and  verified  in  house.  Bv  calling,  taxing  and  otherwise 
pestering  companies,  our  team  obtains  up-to-the-minute  fmancials 
and  makes  sure  that  the  figures  used  conform  to  Forbes'  accounting 
rules.  For  the  past  two  months  Don  Popp,  Ann  Anderson  and  data 
collectors  Scott  DeCarlo,  Gustavo  Lombo,  Susan  Wong  and  Brian 
Zajac  analyzed  annual  reports,  10- Ks  and  questionnaires  on  over 
1 ,000  companies.  Logging  in  and  tracking  was  ably  handled  by  Ira 
Collings  and  Paula  Stark.  Computer  programming  and  data  process- 
ing by  John  Chamberlain  and  John  Mosehetto. 


Get  your  facts  right 


John  Gajramendi,  the  California  insurance  commissioner  and 
would-be  governor,  has  w  ritten  me  a  seven-page,  densely  worded 
letter  complaining  about  the  Mar.  14  cover  story  in  which  we 
describe  his  egregious  mishandling  of  the  Executive  Life  Insurance 
Co.  insolvency.  Garamendi  defends  himself  by  saying  that  in  1991 
no  one — Forbes  included — expected  the  junk  bond  market  would 
recover. 

Get  your  facts  right,  John. 

A  year  before  Garamendi  practically  gave  aw  ay  the  Executive  Life- 
junk  bonds  to  Leon  Black,  this  appeared  in  a  Forbes  feature  (Apr. 
30,  1990):  "The  recent  market  collapse  has  squeezed  out  a  lot  of  the 
risk  in  a  junk  portfolio."  The  article  w  as  headlined:  "Why  you  should 
buy  junk  now."  If  it  was  clear  to  us  that  junk  bonds  were  a  bargain  in 
1990  and  1991,  why  wasn't  it  even  considered  as  a  possibility  by  a 
Harvard  Business  School  graduate  to  whom  the  people  of  California 
had  entrusted  supervision  of  billions  of  dollars?  Garamendi  seems  to 
argue  that  stupidity  is  not  a  disqualification  for  high  public  office. 


C — <  Editor 
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LEFT: 

Penny  stock 
pusher 

Richard  Bertoli 
Eight  years 
in  the  slammer. 


BELOW: 

Filmmaker 
Menahem  Golan 
He's  back — 
and  he 

needs  money. 


Go  directly  to  jail 

HERE'S  HOW  Richard  Bertoli  oper- 
ates: Before  he  was  indicted  for  stock 
fraud  racketeering  in  1989,  Bertoli 
tried  to  smear  the  judge  most  likely  to 
hear  the  case,  insisting  that  Judge 
Alfred  Lechner  was  in  need  of  "psy- 
chiatric help  and  analysis."  Later  he 
made  a  motion  that  Lechner  disquali- 
fy himself  on  the  grounds  that  the 
earlier  attack  would  prejudice  him. 

Lechner  hung  in  and  last  month 
sentenced  Bertoli  to  8V2  years  for  an 
eight-year  conspiracy  to  cover  up  a 
penny  stock  scheme.  Responding  to 
testimonials  from  Bertoli  character 
witnesses,  Lechner  said,  "You  [Ber- 
toli] are  neither  an  upstanding  or 
charitable  individual.  It's  clear  that 
you're  dishonest .  .  .  that  you're  a 
felon  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

Describing  how  Bertoli  allegedly 
bought  stock  on  the  cheap  and  sold  it 
after  hyping  prices  with  cooked  re- 
search reports,  Forbes  alerted  readers 
years  ago  that  behind  his  facade  of 
country  club  respectability,  Bertoli 
was  the  most  cunning  of  penny 
stock  pushers.  We  also  suspected  he 
was  poison  penman  J.R.  True,  edi- 
tor of  Wall  Street  Tales,  a  bilious 
newsletter  whose  targets  were  pub- 
lications like  Forbes  and  penny  stock 
promoters  who  cooperated  with  in- 
vestigators (Oct.  1,  1990). 

In  fact,  Bertoli  beat  the  stock 
fraud  rap;  his  conviction  is  for  ob- 
struction of  justice — thwarting  in- 
vestigators by  shredding  Cayman  Is- 
lands bank  documents  and  moving 
$8.7  million  of  illicit  proceeds  out  of 
the  Caymans  to  Andorra.  Noting 
that  the  government  had  only  recov- 
ered a  fraction  of  that  money, 
Lechner  added  a  $7  million  fine  to  the 
jail  sentence       -Graham  Button 


Schlockmeister 

Remember  Menahem  Golan?  Last 
December  creditors  of  his  bankrupt 
2 1st  Century  Films  charged  that 
Golan  was  trying  to  sneak  such  key 
assets  as  the  film  Teenage  Bonnie 
and  Klepto  Klyde  out  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  control.  Golan  backed  off 
quickly.  He  figures  a  reconciliation 
with  his  cousin  and  former  partner 
Yoram  Globus  plus  the  uncontested 
ownership  of  six  completed  films 
(  JJje  Mummy  Lives  and  Toby  Hopper's 
Nijfbt  Terrors  among  them)  is  all  he 
really  needs  to  give  his  new  firm,  In- 
ternational Dynamic  Pictures,  an 
excellent  chance  of  success. 

"I  believe  this  is  the  startup  of  an 
important  independent  production 
company,"  he  said  from  his  office  in 
Los  Angeles.  "I'm  putting  all  my  ex- 
perience and  track  record  into  it." 

Track  record?  21st  Century's  re- 
maining assets  will  soon  be  sold  to  pay 
creditors.  Earlier,  Golan  and  Glo- 
bus ran  now  defunct  Cannon  Group, 
which  was  sued  by  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission  after  Forbes 
questioned  its  accounting  practices 
(Sept.  8,  1986). 

The  new  company  is  publicly 
traded.  Golan  owns  85%  of  the  stock 
and  is  looking  for  a  Nasdaq  listing. 
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A 

Clear  View 

of  the 
Pacific  Rim 


You  will  receive  more  complete  information 
including  a  prospectus  for  the  G.T.  Global  Mutual 
Funds  discussing  charges,  expenses,  and  the 
risks  of  global  and  emerging  market 
investing.  Please  read  the  prospectus 
carefully  before  you  invest. 


A  collage  of  satellite  photos  reveals  a  clear,  cloud-free  view  of  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  regions  in  the  global  economy:  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Emerging  and  Developed  Markets  G.T.  Global's  investment  professionals 
consider,  as  all  investors  should,  the  impact  of  currency  fluctuations  and 
economic  and  political  change  on  global  markets. 

In  the  Pacific  Rim  they  see  a  region  with  economies  at  all  points 
along  the  development  spectrum,  including  China,  the  world's 
largest  emerging  market,  and  rapidly  developing  Asian  markets 
ike  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Economic  and  political  reforms,  rising  affluence,  and  increasing 
trade  with  international  markets  are  all  fueling  growth  in  the 
Pacific  Rim. 

The  G.T.  Global  Advantage  We've  maintained  an  active 

presence  in  the  Pacific  Rim  for  more  than  20  years. 
Today  we  have  offices  in  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  and  San 
Francisco  -  a  network  of  investment 
professionals  to  formulate  a  clear 
view  of  the  Pacific  Rim  and  assess 
investment  opportunities 
on  a  global  basis. 

If  you  are  considering  investing  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  -  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  -  consult  your  financial  advisor 
or  call  G.T  Global. 

1-800-824-1580 

G.T.  Global  Financial 
Services,  Inc.,  Distributor 
50  California  Street,  27th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 


G.T.  GLOBAL 

When  you  invest  for  your  future, 
think  global... G.T.  Global. 


V 


London  Singapore 
Hong  Kong  Tokyo 


Sydney 
San  Francisco 


NO  ONE 

FLIES 

ALONE. 
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One  person  can't  build  a  747 
Or  the  AWACS.  Or  a  Space 
Station.  These  are  massive 
enterprises  that  require  team- 
work on  a  grand  scale.  Many 
individuals.  Many  companies. 
Many  countries.  We  see  two 
lessons  in  this  fact.  The  first 
is  about  limits:  One  person, 
alone,  can't  do  all  we  need  to 
do.  The  second  is  about  pos- 
sibilities: Working  together, 
we  can  do  almost  anything. 


THE  DESIGN  FOR  OUR  SHOES 
CAME  FROM  THE  GAME.  THE  STYLE, 
FROM  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Q$n  a  game  often  determined 
by  the  slightest  subtleties,  style 
counts.  That's  why  we  import  thread 
from  France  and  leathers  from 
Italy,  England  and  Spain.  Sure, 
it  costs  more 
to  craft  a 
shoe  from 
the  highest 
qualify  ma- 
terials, but 
leathers  tak- 
en from  master  tanners  result 
in  a  shoe  that  looks  just  as  good 
as  it  performs.  Lockstitching  Par- 
isian thread  into  the  soles  keeps 
moisture  from  entering  around 
the  base  of  the  ihoe.  And  the  all- 

A<  nilnhli-  at  Nfiman  Marcus  (-■ 


leather  midsolc  absorbs  shock,  not 
water,  like  cheaper  cork  midsoles. 
Touring  pro  Gary  Player  seems  to 
appreciate  these  finer  points  -  "I 
have  worn  various  golf  shoes  ...  but 
have  never 
worn  a  pair 
that  com- 
pared with 
Head's.  " 
So  if  you're 
one  of  those 

few  who  knows  (here's  more  to  a 
good  game  than  a  perfect  swing, 
we've  got  your  shoe.  For  more 
information  call:  1-800-888-HEAD. 

® 


exceptional  golf  shops  everywhere. 


"I  definitely  aim  to  do  some  financing 
on  Wall  Street,"  says  Golan,  "prob- 
ably this  summer."  Uh,  oh. 

Too  zealous? 

Need  anothkr  rkason  to  walk 
carefully  in  emerging  markets?  Con- 
sider the  canning  last  month  of 
Martin  Redrado,  the  32-year-old 
head  of  the  Comision  Nacional  de 
Valores,  Argentina's  equivalent  of  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (Dec.  23,  1991). 

Redrado,  a  former  Salomon 
Brothers  banker,  was  hired  to  clean  up 
the  Buenos  Aires  bolsa,  and  he 
worked  hard  at  it.  He  revoked  the 
licenses  of  a  dozen  brokerage  firms 
and  opened  almost  a  hundred  investi- 
gations of  listed  firms.  Sixty-three  of 
his  targets  earned  fines  or  sanctions, 
among  them  blue  chips  Telecom  de 
Argentina  and  Perez  Companc. 

Redrado  was  investigating 
charges  that  steelmaker  Acindar  di- 
verted profits  to  shareholders. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  probe,  Re- 
drado was  charged  with  political 
grandstanding  and  fired  by  Argen- 
tina's economic  minister,  Domingo 
Cavallo,  the  man  who  hired  him.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  the  firing  was 
that  Redrado  had  complained  when 
the  government  limited  pensioners' 
rights  to  sell  shares  in  ypf,  the  priva- 
tized state  oil  company.  Govern- 
ment employees  aren't  supposed  to 
criticize  the  government. 

Was  the  real  reason  that  Redrado 
was  probing  too  hard  into  corrup- 
tion? "This  was  Cavallo's  political 
revenge,"  a  very  angry  Redrado  told 
Forbes  the  day  he  got  the  sack.  "Al- 
though I  wouldn't  discount  the  other 
factor."  -Joel  Millman  I 


Ousted  bolsa  regu- 
lator Martin  Redrado 
More  than  just 
politics  involved? 


EDIT 
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Slam-dunking 
the  small-fries 

The  NCAA  basketball  tournament 
just  ended,  but  the  battle  for  control 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
TV  ad  revenues  generated  by  college 
hoops  has  only  began.  It  pits  bas- 
ketball powers  from  conferences  like 
the  Big  Ten,  the  SEC  and  the  ACC 
against  schools  with  lesser  programs. 

The  NCAA  now  has  a  44-member 
council,  half  made  up  of  representatives 
from  smaller  schools.  But  the  big 
schools  recently  proposed  a  15-mem- 
ber  board,  stacked  with  nine  repre- 
sentatives from  Division  1 A  sports 
powers.  The  dominant  conferences 
argue  that  because  they  contribute  the 
lion's  share  of  basketball  revenues  to 
the  NCAA,  they  deserve  a  larger  say  on 
how  die  pie  is  divided  than,  say, 
weaker  conferences  like  the  Ivy  League. 
And  tiiat  pie  may  grow  come  1997, 
when  CBS'  current  $1  billion  contract 
with  the  NCAA,  including  the  right  to 
air  its  annual  tourney,  expires. 

The  big  guys  claim  their  plan 
won't  affect  the  way  the  NCAA  distrib- 
utes its  future  TV  loot.  Hogwash, 
replies  the  athletic  director  of  one 
eastern  university  known  more  for 
academics  than  hoopsters.  "If  this 
plan  goes  through,"  he  says,  "one 
way  or  the  other,  we're  screwed." 


The  NCAA  is  accepting  alternative 
proposals  until  August.  It  says  the  ear- 
liest any  change  could  take  place  is 
probably  1996.  -William  M.  Stkrn 

Music  to  Deere's  ears 

Wall  Street  says  rising  farm  pro- 
duction is  behind  the  recent  surge  in 
sales  and  profits  at  Deere  &  Co.,  the 
big  farm  equipment  maker.  But  coun- 
try music  fans  might  beg  to  differ. 

Last  fall  Vince  Gill's  "One  More 
Last  Chance"  topped  the  country 
charts.  In  that  song,  a  fellow  who 


I  Iniversity  of  Arkansas  hoopster 

The  Razorbacks  are  the  NCAA  champs, 

sml  who  will  win  control  of  the  NCAA? 


John  Deere  tractor 

Plowing  the  country  music  field. 


comes  home  smelling  of  whiskey  once 
too  often  is  met  by  his  wife  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  rolling  pin  in 
the  other.  As  Gill's  hero  rides  off  on 
his  trusty  tractor,  he  warbles,  "She 
might've  took  my  car  keys,  but  she 
forgot  about  my  old  John  Deere." 

Then  in  January  Joe  Diffie's 
"John  Deere  Green"  hit  number  five 
on  the  country  charts.  It  celebrates  a 
smitten  lover  who  climbs  a  water  tow- 
er with  a  can  of  paint.  Croons  Diffie: 
"He  wrote  'Billy  Bob  loves  Charlene' 
in  letters  3 -foot  high.  And  the 
whole  town  said  that  he  should  have 
used  red.  But  it  looked  good  to 
Charlene — in  John  Deere  Green." 

Many  of  Deere's  2,500  indepen- 
dent dealers  quickly  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon.  Guy  Fried  of  Macon, 
Ga.'s  Sundance  Tractor  &  Mower 
Co.  was  one  who  did.  He  and  some 
other  dealers  set  up  promotional  tie- 
ins  with  local  country  radio  stations, 
giving  away  Deere's  green  touch-up 
paint  or  green  caps  signed  by  Diffie. 

"We  don't  do  anything  to  solicit 
these  songs,"  says  a  pleased  Deere 
spokesman,  "but  we  enjoy  the  heck 
out  of 'em."  -W.M.S. 


Smith  stirs  the  pot 

Even  WHILE  GM  is  on  the  comeback 
trail,  Detroit's  abuzz  that  Jack  Smith 
plans  yet  another  management 
shakeup.  Rumor  has  it  Smith,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive,  will  sur- 
render hands-on  direction  of  North 
American  auto  operations  to  one  of 
three  fast-track  execs:  Louis  Hughes, 
head  of  international  operations;  or 
Harry  Pearce,  who  runs  GM's  legal 
department;  or  J.T.  Battenberg  III, 
in  charge  of  parts  operations.  The  ru- 
mor also  has  William  Hoglund, 
most  experienced  of  all  the  GM  brass  in 
auto  operations,  retiring.  Other  ru- 
mored changes:  G.  Richard  Wagoner 
Jr.,  who  runs  financial  and  supplier 
relations,  may  become  chief  for  either 
Europe  or  overall  international  op- 
erations; J.  Michael  Losh,  the  market- 
ing boss,  may  be  shifted  to  the  chief 
financial  officer  slot.     -Jerry  Flint 

Nader  says  no 

Even  the  liberal  media  have  had 
trouble  taking  Ralph  Nader  seriously 
since  Forbes  made  the  case  for  how 
he  shills  for  trial  lawyers  (Sept.  17, 
1990).  No  surprise  that  Nader  bris- 
tles at  any  mention  of  this  magazine. 
Recently,  on  the  strength  of  our 
coverage  of  litigation  abuses,  Forbes 
was  suggested  as  a  participant  in  a 
conference  on  litigation  journalism  at 
Lehigh  University.  An  informed 
source  says  Nader  threw  a  fit  and  told 
the  sponsors  flatly:  If  Forbes 
comes,  he  won't.  So  we  haven't  been 
invited.  What  are  you  afraid  of, 
Ralph,  you  who  so  long  thrived  on 
publicity?  -Peter  Brimelow 

A  different  kind  of  green 

Remember  Biosphere  2,  the  $150 
million  project  bankrolled  by  Edward 
Bass,  48-year-old  scion  of  Fort 
Worth's  billionaire  Bass  family?  An 
eight- member  team  spent  two  years 
inside  a  3-acre  terrarium  in  the  Arizo- 
na desert  to  study  environmental 
issues  and  the  like. 

Though  Biosphere  was  widely 
ridiculed,  Ed  Bass  is  continuing  the 
project;  he  can  afford  to,  being 
worth  $925  million.  He  recently  sent 
a  new  team  into  the  place  for  a  year. 

Wouldn't  you  know  it?  Among 
his  other  troubles  with  the  project, 
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Biosphere  2 

Did  Ed  Bass  stiff  two  fellow  Greens? 


Bass  now  has  the  legal  eagles  after 
him.  Lawyers  for  two  of  Bass'  earlier 
"biospherians"  are  suing  his  Space 
Biospheres  Ventures,  Inc.  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Phoenix,  claiming 
Bass  owes  them  each  $10,000  in  bo- 
nuses plus  overtime  because  they 
allegedly  worked  over  40  hours  a 
week  during  their  two  years  in  the 
Biosphere.  -R.  Lee  Sullivan 

Can  we  talk  stocks.5 

Comedian  Joan  Rivers  is  getting 
some  unwanted  laughs  as  a  dealster. 
Last  year  she  sold  two  merchandis- 
ing companies  to  infomercial  maker 
Regal  Communications.  Part  of  her 
payment  was  that  Rivers  personally 
got  Regal  shares  worth  $6.7  mil- 
lion. Regal  stock  cratered;  those 
shares  are  now  worth  $1.1  million. 

Michael  Lasky,  who  runs  info- 
mercial maker  Inphomation,  Inc.,  is 
either  smarter  or  luckier  than  Riv- 
jers.  Last  September  Lasky,  too,  sold 
his  company  to  Regal,  but  when 
Regal  stock  collapsed,  he  managed  to 
wiggle  out  of  the  deal  and  got  his 
company  back. 

Rivers  may  lose  even  more  mon- 
ey. In  January  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
resigned  as  Regal's  accountant  in 
the  middle  of  an  audit.  Concerning 
Regal's  cash  flow,  Chief  Executive 
Arthur  Toll  told  analysts  in  a  January 
conference  call:  "As  far  as  we  know, 
we  are  not  in  violation  of  anything  at 
ithis  moment."  About  a  half-dozen 
shareholder  suits  have  been  filed 
against  Regal  charging  securities 
[violations. 

In  February  Regal  announced 
that  1.1  million  of  Toll's  already  de- 
I  pressed  Regal  shares  had  been  sold 
[to  satisfy  a  demand  loan. 
-Riva  Atlas  and  Sharon  Moshavi 
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A  Choice  for 
Your  CD 


With  CD  rates  so  low  today,  you 
should  consider  the  Strong 
Short-Term  Bond  Fund.  This 
investment  pursues  a  high  level 
of  current  income. 

Although  it  does  not  offer  a  CD's 
federal  insurance,  fixed  rate  or 
stable  principal,  this  fund  is  man- 
aged for  a  high  degree  of  share- 
price  stability. 

Our  results  speak  for 
themselves. 


6.36% 

Current  yield 

annualized  for  the  30  days 
ended  2/2S/94* 


No  sales  charges 

Start  with  $1,000 

No  withdrawal  fees  or  penalties 

Call  24  hours 


THE  STRONG  SHORT-TERM  BOND  FUND 


9.32%,  8.77%  a,,  9.04% 


*  Average  annual 

total  returns:         17.0^/0,  0.#  #  /0  and  17. \J*~t  /O  are  the  1-year, 
5-year  and  since  inception  (8/31/87)  returns  for  the  periods  ending  12/31/93,  respectively.  Total  returns  include 
reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  Performance  is  historical  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  future  results. 
Investment  returns  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  shares.  For  more 
complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  Strong  Funds  Distributors,  Inc.,  for  the  Fund's 
free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  28K9340  FBB042594 
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The  never  ending  story 

Sir:  I  know  that  Forbes  does  not 
intentionally  print  comedy,  but 
Mario  Cuomo's  attempt  to  sound 
pro-business  in  youi  t8  edition 

certainly  prompted  a  Tew  chuckles 
(advertisement,    "The    Real  New 
York,"  p.  154).  People  who  run  suc- 
cessful companies  in  New  York  do  so 
in  spite  of  the  policies  (taxes)  of  Mr. 
Cuomo — not  because  of  them. 
-John  S.  Bliss 
Bliss,  Gouverneur  &  Associates 
New  York,  N.Y. 

That's  fine,  but . . . 

Sir:  Re  "Smart  buyer,  dumb  seller" 
(Mar.  14).  [Forbes  writes:]  "The 
investment  houses  were  like  pigs  roll- 
ing in  manure."  Clever  sentence,  but 
pigs  are  naturally  clean.  Placed  in  a 
clean  pen,  they'll  empty  their  bowels 
in  one  specific  area  and  keep  the  rest 
of  the  pen  clean.  They'll  never  ro\\  in 
it.  Pigs  do  wallow  in  mud  holes,  only 
to  keep  cool  as  they  don't  sweat. 
-Les  Hartwig 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Down  on  the  farm 

Sir:  Re  "Coin  clipping"  (Mar.  14). 
In  my  younger  years  on  a  dairy  farm, 
we  called  it  "stripping."  After  remov- 
ing the  suction  cups  from  the  cows, 
we'd  go  to  each  cow  with  a  bucket  and 
strip  a  few  more  squirts  of  milk  by 
hand.  It  seems  the  government 
equates  us  with  milk  cows,  and  they 
want  all  they  can  get. 
-Leland  F.  Snider 
San  Bruno,  Calif. 

Trade  war  rumblings 

Sir:  Re  Fact  &  Comment  (Mar.  14). 
The  problems  we  have  with  Japan  will 
rectify  themselves  when  Japan  is 
forced  to  quit  its  mercantilist  trade 
policies. 

-Forrest  Lee  Barnes 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

No  airbrushing 

Sir:  Re  "Les  miserables"  (Feb.  28). 
Forbes  tells  a  very  ugly  truth  about 
unemployment  in  Western  Europe. 
The  U.S.  government  is  embarked  on 
a  journey  of  compulsive  collectivism, 


intrusive  government,  mandated 
business  costs  and  higher  taxes  that 
will  create  the  same  type  of  govern- 
ments and  government  expenses 
which  have  crippled  Western  Europe. 
-Amaury  Pikdra 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Reality  bites 

Sir:  Your  article  "Shopping  in  peace" 
(Mar.  14)  mirrors  my  extensive  expe- 
rience as  a  34-year-old  rock  fan  alien- 
ated by  the  large  record  stores  in  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco [with]  loud  rap  music,  clogged 
aisles  and  uninformed  blase  clerks 
with  attitudes. 
-Kenneth  Zankel 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sir:  The  Sixties  rock  fan  was  just  as 
irritated  to  walk  into  a  staid  music 
shop  that  had  Peggy  Lee  on  the  turn- 
table as  the  Peggy  Lee  fan  of  today  is 
to  walk  into  a  store  playing  Guns  N' 
Roses.  Today's  inventories  arc  far 
larger  than  those  of  comparable  stores 
in  the  Sixties  and  there  are  more 
configurations  now  than  were 
dreamed  of  30  years  ago.  Music  retail- 
ing has  been  evolving  all  along.  There 
is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  a  "typical" 
record  store. 
-Pamela  Horovitz 
Executive  Vice  President 
National  Association 

of  Recording  Merchandisers 
Marlton,  N.J. 

Grounded 

Sir:  Re  Fact  &  Comment  (Mar.  14). 
In  this  country  we  have  witnessed  the 
slow  but  steady  strangulation  of  an 


industry  that  made  the  best  small 
airplanes  in  the  world,  with  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  of 
dollars.  We  have  seen  a  few  greedy 
lawyers  and  claim-conscious  people 
destroy  a  vital  part  of  our  transporta- 
tion system. 

-William  W.  Musgrave 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mother's 
little  helper 

Sir:  Re  your  article  "No  need  for 
Valium"  (Jan.  31).  Forbes  cites 
Roche's  American  Depositary  Re- 
ceipt as  being  "unsponsored." 

The  Bank  of  New  York  has  been 
the  sponsored  ADR  Depositary  for 
Roche's  unrestricted  adr  program 
since  June  1992  and  for  their  144A 
program  since  August  1992. 
-Kenneth  A.  Lopian 
Senior  Vice  President 
Fl)e  Bank  oJ'Ncw  York 
Nov  York,  N.Y. 

The  myth  of 
male  power 

Sir:  Re  "Gender  politics"  (Mar.  14). 
The  large  number  of  rapes  of  male 
prisoners  compared  with  the  "virtual- 
ly nil"  rapes  of  women  prisoners  re- 
veals the  not-so-surprising  tact  that 
men  do  not  cohabit  with  women  in 
prison. 

Therefore,  men  inclined  to  rape 
have  no  choice  but  to  rape  other  men. 
If  they  were  indeed  living  together 
with  women,  it  is  unlikely  that  other 
men  would  be  the  objects  of  their 
choice. 

Men  being  the  majority  of  the  haz- 
ardous trucking  and  construction 
work  force  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
companies  in  these  industries  prefer 
to  hire  men. 
-Joan  Olesen 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Sir:  I  was  astounded  and  disappoint- 
ed to  discover  the  article  "Gender 
politics"  in  Forbhs.  This  kind  of  in- 
flammatory sexist  drivel  is  inappropri- 
ate to  the  publication.  Obviously,  you 
don't  need  my  subscription. 
-Susyn  Conway 
Vice  President 

Redjjate  Communications  Corp. 
1  rero  Beach,  Fla. 
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Before  our  designers 

CREATE  A  CAR  THEY  TALK  TO 

OUTSIDE  EXPERTS. 


BUCKLE  UP-TOt, I  I  HI  K  WE  CAN  SAVh  LIVLS 


Ford     ♦      Ford  Trucks 


SEVERAL  times  a  year  we 
invite  people  to  come  and 
brainstorm  with  Eord  Motor 
Company  designers  and  engi- 
neers. We  talk  about  cars, 
sure.  But  often  we  talk 
about  NON-CAR  THINGS: 
computers,  appliances, 
m  u  s  ic ,  the  environment, 
quality  in  very  general 
terms.  We  know  that  to 
design  cars  and  trucks  with 
relevance  and  appeal,  you 
have  to  LISTEN  to  vour  cus- 
tomers. It's  part  of  the  learning 
process  that  leads  us  to  quality. 

Lincoln      ♦      Mercury  ♦ 


QjU  ALITY     IS     JOB  1 


HUMMHtl 


"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


ANENT  FALLING  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
must  throw  off  the  central  bank's  age-old  practice  of 
cloaking  its  operations  in  secrecy. 

Financial  markets  are  weak  because  of  growing  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  over  what  the  Fed  is  up  to.  Is  it  being  too 
loose,  too  tight  or  just  right?  Will  it  be  able  to  resist  White 
House  pressures?  Are  we  in  for  another  period  of  Car- 
teresque  stagflation?  Until  we  know  what  factors  move 
the  Fed,  markets  will  be  queasy. 

Shrouding  central  bank  activities  in  mystery  was 
thought  necessary  to  protect  the  bank  from  destructive 
political  interference.  But  this  we-know-best  attitude  ill 
befits  a  modern  democracy,  particularly  from  an  institution 
whose  activities  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our  lives. 
People  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  Fed  is  doing  and  why. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Fed  to  explain  in  plain  English 
why  it  fears  inflation  may  be  coming  back?  What,  specifical- 


ly, is  it  looking  at  to  determine  how  much  it  has  to  tighten 
in  order  to  nip  this  incipient  price  explosion  in  the  bud? 
The  current  chairman  has  been  more  forthcoming  than  his 
predecessors  about  policy,  but  not  nearly  enough.  The 
Fed's  traditional  "trust  us"  attitude  will  no  longer  suffice. 

If  Greenspan  thinks  that  gold  is  a  reliable  barometer  of 
inflationary  or  deflationary  expectations  (the  arguments 
are  compelling),  he  should  explain  his  reasoning.  Then 
we  can  have  the  necessary,  fulsome  debate  as  to  whether 
this  approach  is  right  or  wrong. 

Knowing  what  guides  the  Fed  and  believing  that  these 
guideposts  are  sound  would  enable  the  public  to  provide 
Greenspan  &  Co.  infinitely  greater  protection  against 
short-term  political  pressures  than  any  smoke  screen  of 
verbal  obfuscation.  Otherwise  the  Fed  will  continue  to 
open  itself  up  to  debilitating  political  attacks  from  Con- 
gress and,  if  the  economy  falters,  from  the  White  House. 


JUST  A  COINCIDENCE? 

The  thought  wont  occur  to  anyone  in  the  White  ing  the  full  brunt  this  month  of  Clinton's  tax  increases. 
House,  but  there  is  a  more  than  passing  connection  Where  did  the  Administration  think  "the  rich"  were 
between  financial  market  wobbliness  and  taxpayers'  feel-     going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  these  higher  levies? 


The  Whitewater-weakened 

may  yet  triumph  on  health  care.  While  its  package  of 
proposals  has  been  shredded,  its  let- the -government-do- 
it spirit  is  thriving.  As  long  as  the  White 
House  wins  on  employer  mandates  and 
compulsory  coverage,  it  will  have  won  the 
war:  We  will  inexorably  be  on  the  road  to 
socialized  medicine. 

Forcing  employers  to  pick  up  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  tab  for  insurance  will 
maintain  people's  illusion  that  someone 
else  is  paying  their  health  care  expenses. 
The  minimum  percentage  that  employers 
must  pony  up  will  be  jiggered  up  every  year 
there  are  congressional  elections. 

A  federal  mandate  that  every  Anerican 
must  be  covered  by  health  insurance  means  that  Washing- 
ton politicos  will  decide  what  "minimum"  benefits  every 
insurance  policy  must  contain.  Political  muscle  will  count 
more  than  medical  need.  Whether  an  insurance  policy 


HEALTH  CARE  DRACULA  STILL  LIVES 

Clinton  Administration    decided  not  by  the  buyer  but  by  contribution-hungry  pols. 

Prudent  Democrats,  and  Republicans  have  yet  to  co- 
alesce behind  a  sensible  series  of  reforms  that  would 
answer  most  people's  fears  about  the  pres- 
ent system.  We  don't  need  to  nationalize 
health  care  to  deal  with  these  shortcomings. 

Meanwhile,  partisan  Democrats,  goaded 
by  Whitewater,  are  going  full-bore,  bull- 
ing through  Washington-knows-best  leg- 
islation. Faced  with  the  specter  of  scandal, 
they  want  to  be  able  to  tell  voters,  "We've 
done  something  for  you,"  in  order  to  win 
reelection. 

Republicans  are  in  for  a  rude  November 
shock  if  they  think  public  anger  over  White- 
water means  they  don't  have  to  do  anything 
to  do  well.  Voters  may  be  disappointed  with  the  President, 
but  they  are  just  as  annoyed  that  the  GOP  seems  incapable 
of  coming  up  with  muscular,  free-market  alternatives. 
Perhaps  it's  time  for  the  GOP  to  switch  symbols  from 


should  pay  for  the  services  of,  say,  a  chiropractor,  will  be     the  elephant  to  Caspar  Milquetoast. 
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AMERICA'S  POLITICAL  ACES 

PO)  :  HQUAKES  arc  shaking  almost  every  post-     movement  for  term  limits  be  possible;  only  in  the  U.S.  can 


Cold  War  democracy.  Ruling  parties  in  Italy,  France, 
Japan  and  Canada  have  been  decimated.  The 
U.S.  is  in  a  better  position  than  others  to  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  these  con- 
vulsions. Our  primary  system  allows  voters  to 
routinely  change  party  leaders.  Established 
parties  in  other  countries  can  be  destroyed,  as 
were  the  Tories  in  Canada  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  in  Japan,  because  rank-and-filers 
can't  turn  out  stale,  out-of-touch  leaders. 
And  in  no  other  nation  would  a  grass-roots 


ITALY'S  RIGHT  WING 
HEADS  FOR  VICTORY 
IN  LANDMARK  VOTE 

Parliament  Election  Sees  First 
Postwar  Loss  by  Centrists, 
Discredited  by  Scandal 

""••^^w^iN^w  York  Time 


voters  put  questions  on  the  ballot  via  petition.  It  was  such 
•  initiatives  that  made  possible  the  tax  revolt  of 
the  late  1970s  that,  in  turn,  made  possible  the 
great  economic  boom  of  1982-90.  This  is 
why  the  U.S.  has  been  able  to  create  millions 
more  jobs  in  the  past  12  years  than  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  put  together. 

The  longer  our  current  leaders  resist  term 
limits,  the  more  likely  a  Draconian  cap  of 
only  six  years  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  successful. 


SILLY  SUMMIT 


People,  not  governments,  create  jobs.  That  seemingly 
simple  insight  was  absolutely  absent  at  the  recent  Detroit 
"jobs  summit"  among  major  industrial  nations. 

Summiteers  trotted  out  tired,  discredited  bromides 
about  the  need  for  more  "coordination'"  and  government 
programs  to  combat  "structural  unemployment."  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  structural  unemployment,  only  govern- 
ment policies  that  are  in  the  way  of  job  creation.  Govern- 
ment merely  takes  or  borrows  pri- 
vate sector  resources  and  uses  them 
for  its  own  purposes.  Government 
is  not  a  wealth  creator. 

Contrary  to  what  President  Clin- 
ton thinks,  Europe's  problems  go 
far  deeper  than  high  German  inter- 
est rates.  Western  Europe  suffers 
almost  twice  as  much  unemploy- 
ment as  the  U.S.  because  of  its 
extraordinarily  burdensome  tax 
codes,  onerous  regulations  and  suf- 
focating social  policies.  Payroll  taxes,  proven  job  killers,  are 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  many  of  these  countries  than  in 
the  U.S.  Income  taxes  are  higher,  too.  What  taxes  don't 
suffocate,  regulations  do.  Germany  forbids  retailers  (except 
at  train  stations  and  airports)  to  stay  open  later  than  6:30 
p .  m .  on  weekdays  and  2 :00  p  .m .  on  most  Saturdays .  Sundays 
they  can't  open  at  all.  Germany  also  mandates  four  weeks' 
vacation,  even  for  new  workers,  and,  like  other  European 
countries,  makes  it  enormously  expensive  to  lay  them  off. 

In  the  name  of  preserving  jobs,  governments  have 
subsidized  inefficient  companies  and  industries.  Overly 
generous  unemployment  benefits  rob  people,  especially 


G-7  officials:  offering  the  usual  irrelevant  nostrums 


the  young,  of  the  incentive  to  find  work  and  mean  that 
employers  must  offer  higher  pay  to  attract  applicants.  This, 
too,  hurts  job  creation.  There  has  been  no  net  private- 
sector  job  creation  in  Europe  since  1970.  There's  no  secret 
to  what  ails  Europe.  Or  what  must  be  done  to  revive  it. 

Japan's  problems  are  different  but  just  as  structurally 
embedded.  Its  postwar  economy  has  been  weighted 
against  consumers;  this  is  why  only  65%  of  Japan's  GDP 
is  made  up  of  disposable  income, 
versus  almost  73%  for  the  U.S. 

Tokyo  has  begun  to  reform  its 
political  system.  It  must  now  wres- 
tle the  mandarin  mentality  domi- 
nating government  thinking.  The 
all-powerful  Ministry  of  Finance 
has  the  notion  that  more  taxes  are 
needed  to  raise  money  to  pay  off 
future  pensioners.  Like  many  in 
Washington,  it  doesn't  understand 
that  the  real  guarantor  is  a  strong, 
expanding  economy,  which  high  levies  make  impossible. 

We  should  be  gently,  quietly  urging  Japan  to  enact 
significant  income  and  capital  gains  tax  cuts.  These  would 
enable  consumers  to  spend  more  on  imports  as  well  as  on 
homemade  products  and  services,  which  might  encourage 
individual  entrepreneurs  to  create  new,  innovative  busi- 
nesses, as  they  did  in  the  1950s.  Long  term,  we  should 
propose  a  Nafta-like  free  trade  agreement  with  Japan. 

The  U.S.  itself  has  plenty  to  do,  starting  with  sharply 
cutting  its  capital  gains  levy  and  federal  payroll  taxes.  Yet  the 
Administration  wants  to  do,  via  health  care  payroll  taxes, 
what  the  Europeans  destructively  did  to  their  employers. 


HE  WOULD  BE  A  FIRST-RATE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Tension   Between   Opposites — by   Paul  H. 

(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $22).  Concise,  timely 
treatise  on  politics  and  foreign  policy  by  one  of 
the  architects  of  our  successful  post-WWII 
policy  of  containment.  The  book  is  a  good  mix 
of  political  abstractions  and  eyewitness  portraits 
of  potent  personalities  such  as  Dean  Acheson, 
George  Marshall,  James  Forrestal  and  Will 
Clayton.  The  author's  four  elements  essential  to 
a  useful  theory  of  politics  (pp.  19-21)  should  be 
the  core  of  what  now  passes  for  political  science 
courses  in  our  colleges.  Nitze's  own  career 


Nitze 


wonderfully  combined  reflection  and  action.  Too  bad  the 
Clinton  Administration  doesn't  effectively  tap 
his  still  formidable  intellect  and  energy. 
Excerpt:  Acheson  and  Senator  Robert  Taft 
were  both  members  of  the  governing  body  of  Tale 
University.  An  important  difference  of  opinion 
arose  over  the  question  of  whether  all  undergrad- 
uate students  should  be  required  to  take  a  course 
in  mathematics.  When  Senator  Taft  argued 
that  he  had  never  taken  a  course  in  mathematics 
and,  therefore,  saw  no  reason  for  others  to  do  so, 
Acheson  quietly  said:  "The  defense  rests.'''  H 
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Every  day 
we  help 

thousands 

of  women 

spoil  their 
children  early 


he  birth  of  a  child  is  one  of  the  most 


joyful  events  in  life.  Unfortunately,  too 


many  births  are  preceded  by  inadequate 


prenatal  care,  which  each  year  results 


in  thousands  of  newborns  facing  serious 


problems.  That's  why  we  at  CIGNA 


Healthcare  have  an  approach  to  prenatal  care  that  borders  on  the  overprotective.  For 


example,  we've  developed  programs  in  which  we  identify  pregnancies  that  are  at  high  risk 


for  premature  birth,  so  that  proper  preventive  measures  can  be  taken.  And  so  more  babies 


can  be  born  full-term.  Actually,  preventive  care  is  our  major  emphasis  for  all  children,  with 


routine  well-baby  examinations  and  immunizations  part  of  our  coverage.  It's  just  one  of 


the  ways  over  25,000  professionals  at  CIGNA  HealthCare  serve  over  10,000,000  people. 


It's  also  an  example  of  our  company-wide  commitment  to  treat  all  customers  not  only 


with  the  utmost  of  skill,  but  with  compassion  and  caring.  And  that  includes  each  and 


every  new  baby  born  into  our  care  every  day.  Because  nothing's  too  good  for  our  kids. 


CIGNA  HealthCare 
A  Business  of  Caring. 


Other  Comments 


Hard  Truth 

The  measure  of  good  science  is  nei- 
ther the  politics  of  the  scientist  nor 
the  people  with  whom  the  scientist 
associates.  It  is  the  immersion  of  hy- 
potheses into  the  acid  of  truth.  That's 
the  hard  way  to  do  it,  but  it's  the  only 
way  that  works. 

-Ted  Koppel,  host  of  ABC's  Night- 
line,  in  the  New  York  Post 

Hang  Tough 

The  U.S.  ability  to  deal  with  [military] 
threats  is  getting  weaker,  not  stronger, 
and  that  further  lessens  U.S.  ability  to 
exercise  influence  over  events  abroad. 

North  Korea  is  not  only  developing 
nuclear  warheads — it  claims  to  have 
chemical  and  biological  warheads  as 
well — but  powerful  missiles  to  deliver 
diem.  It  also  is  willing  to  sell  them  to 
other  rogue  nations,  such  as  Iran. 

The  U.S.  hopes  to  deploy  THAAD 
(Theater  High-Altitude  Area  De- 
fense) prototypes  by  1996.  They  pre- 
sumably will  be  more  effective  than 
Patriots.  But  the  only  effective  missile 
defense  system  will  be  one  that  puts 
sensors  and  interceptors  in  space  to  kill 
offensive  missiles  on  launch  or  shortly 


thereafter.  North  Korea  is  getting  per- 
ilously close  to  building  a  missile  with 
the  range  to  reach  the  U.S.  West  Coast . 

-George  Melloan, 
Wall  Street  Journal 


It's  going  to  be  a  very  juicy 
summer.  People  will  feel  enti- 
tled to  a  good  time.  They'll  feel 
like  the  war's  over  and  now  we 
should  have  nylons  and  butter. 
-Paul  Rudnick,  playwright,  on 
expectations  after  the  harsh  winter 
of  1993-94,  New  York  Times 

Get  Real 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
the  U.S.  today  is  the  disproportion 
between  issues  that  agitate  the  na- 
tional government  and  problems  that 
affect  people  in  their  daily  lives.  The 
government  has  become  preoccupied 
with  ever  more  subtle  definitions  of 
"sexism"  or  "sexual  harassment" 
while  illegitimacy  rates  have  tripled  in 
30  years.  The  government  has  be- 
come preoccupied  with  ever  more 
obscure  and  minute  health  risks  from 


"It  figures.  If  there's  artificial  intelligence,  there's  bound  to  be 
some  artificial  stupidity." 


ordinary  foods  while  the  murder  rate 
has  likewise  tripled.  The  government 
has  become  preoccupied  with  ever 
more  ambitious  programs  for  multi- 
cultural recognition  and  bilingual 
education  while  public  schools  can  no 
longer  assure  that  even  native  En- 
glish-speakers will  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  do  arithmetic  at  what  were 
once  grade-school  levels. 

A  government  that  has  sucked 
more  and  more  resources  and  regula- 
tory power  to  the  center  has  become 
prey  to  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of 
special-interest  groups  which  make  it 
impossible  to  focus  on  the  immediate 
priorities  of  ordinary  citizens. 
-Jeremy  Rabkin,  Commentary 

Painter's  Palate? 

Now  and  then  we  visited  my  moth- 
er's apartment.  The  place  was  an  in- 
credible jumble,  without  any  discern- 
ible organizing  principle.  There  were 
piles  of  dishes  and  bowls  of  decaying 
fruit;  I  could  not  distinguish  what  she 
had  intended  to  paint  from  what  she 
had  once  planned  to  eat. 
-Winthrop  Knowlton,  False  Premises 

Invade  Their  Universe 

Universal  health  care  coverage  can 
only  be  achieved  if  we  are  willing  to 
accept  federal  requirements  to  pur- 
chase insurance,  government  deci- 
sions about  what  constitutes  health 
insurance  benefits,  and  state -adminis- 
tered alliances  that  attempt  to  manage 
when  and  where  you  can  receive  med- 
ical treatment.  Republicans  should 
want  the  health  care  debate  to  remain 
on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers. 
Hearings  on  Whitewater  may  provide 
us  with  tactical  victories  over  the  Clin- 
ton White  House.  But  health  care  is 
our  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
foundations  of  the  Administration. 
-William  Kristol,  chairman,  Project 
for  the  Republican  Future 

Criminal  Behavior 

President  Clinton  seized  the  crime 
issue  for  his  party  the  old-fashioned 
way.  He  stole  it. 

-National  Review  H 
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THE  FEEL  of  a  favorite  piece 
of  clothing.  It's  something 
very  familiar  to  women  who 
wear  Brooks  Brothers.  From  the 
drape  of  the  sandwashed  silk 
and  the  understated  details 
comes  the  kind  of  comfort  that 
leaves  you  entirely  at  ease. 
Whether  the  whole  world 
is  watching— or  you've  left  it 

all  behind.  (Jacket,  $145. 
Trousers,  $95.)  For  the  store 
nearest  you,  or  a  copy  of  our 
catalog,  call  1-800-274-1816. 


When  you  buy  a  new  Mazda  one  clear  difference  shows  up  before 
Millenia,  you  get  a  luxury  sedan  you  ever  drive  it.  Because  the  new 
designed  and  built 


to  compete  with      ^  111 
Mercedes,  BMW  and  Lexus.  But 
since  you're  not  paying  for  an  entire 


e  n  i  a 


Millenia  starts  at 
only  $26,000.* 
Once  past  this  most  compelling 
feature,  you  will  find  a  host  of  others. 


luxury  division  with  luxury  overhead,     Like  anti-lock  brakes  to  keep  your 


stopping  straight  and  sure.  Anc 
optional  traction  control  to  do  the 
same  for  your  acceleration. 

The  cabin  is  so  solid,  it's  quietei 
than  the  Mercedes  C280.  The  seam: 
between  the  body  panels  fit  tighte: 
and  straighter  than  the  Lexus  ES30C 


''25,995  M.S.R.P.  for  Millenia  with  cloth  trim.  531,400  M.S.R.P.  for  Millenia  S  shown.  Taxes,  license,  freight,  options,  dealer  charges  extra.  Actual  prices  set  by  deale 


he  ride  is  smoother  than  the  Lexus 
well,  because  our  patented  4-wheel, 
ulti-link  suspension  eliminates  struts 
hich  cause  friction  in  the  shocks. 

And  for  the  performance-minded, 
e  Millenia  S  is  the  first  car  with  a 
iller-cycle  engine.  A  revolutionary, 


high-output  V6  that  makes  the  new 
Millenia  S  faster  than  the  V8-powered 
BMW  530i,**  while  it  burns  less  fuel.' 

True,  some  luxury  cars  can  match 
our  36-month/50,000-mile  warranty 
and  24-hour  Emergency  Roadside 
Service.1"1'  Some  correct  the  occasional 


driver  error.  But  bearing  price  in  mind, 
only  the  Mazda  Millenia  saves  you 
before  you  even  turn  the  key.  For  a 
free  brochure,  call  1-800-639-1000. 


ItJust  Feels  Right. 


Pels  tested  with  automatic  transmission.  tE  PA  estimated  28  mpg  highway/20  mpg  city.  1  tSee  dealer  for  details  on  limited  warranty  and  Roadside  Assistance  programs.  ©  1994  Mazda  Motor  ol  America,  Inc. 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell,  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy, 
any  of  these  securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 
New  Issue  March  24,  1994 

7,750,000  Shares 

Fidelity  Advisor 
Emerging  Asia  Fund,  Inc. 

Common  Stock 

Price  $15  Per  Share 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  from  such  of  the  undersigned  as  may 
legally  offer  these  securities  in  compliance  with  the  securities  laws  of  such  State. 

Donaldson,  Luf  kin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.  Inc. 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

Legg  Mason  Wood  Walker 

Incorporated 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  CS  First  Boston  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 

Incorporated 

A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  Hambrecht  &  Quist 

Incorporated 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Montgomery  Securities  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc.  Paribas  Capital  Markets 

Prudential  Securities  Incorporated  Robertson,  Stephens  &  Company 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc  Smith  Barney  Shearson  Inc.  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Black  &  Company,  Inc.  Branch,  Cabell  and  Company  JW  Charles  Securities,  Inc. 
Crowell,  Weedon  &  Co.  Dain  Bosworth  J.  J.  B.  Hilliard,  W.  L.  Lyons,  Inc. 

Incorporated 

Huntleigh  Securities  Corporation  Janney  Montgomery  Scott  Inc. 

Kemper  Securities,  Inc.  Luther,  Smith  &  Small,  Inc.  McDonald  &  Company 

Securities,  Inc. 

Mesirow  Financial,  Inc.  Morgan  Keegan  &  Company,  Inc. 

Raymond  James  &  Associates,  Inc.  The  Robinson-Humphrey  Company,  Inc. 

Roney  &  Co.  Ryan,  Beck  &  Co.  Scott  &  Stringfellow,  Inc. 

Southcoast  Capital  Corporation  South  Coast  Financial  Securities  Inc. 

Southwest  Securities,  Inc.  Tucker  Anthony  Wheat  First  Butcher  &  Singer 

Incorporated  Capital  Markets 

BHC  Securities,  Inc.  Cadaret,  Grant  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Commonwealth  Equity  Services,  Inc.  FSC  Securities  Corporation  Gibraltar  Securities  Co. 
Unsco  Private  Ledger  Financial  Services  Inc.  Nathan  &  Lewis  Securities 


Commentary 

on  events  at  home  and  abroad 


By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


JAPAN  AND  THE  U.S.— BAD,  AND  WORSE  TO  COME 


The  Japanese -American  relationship — linchpin  of  our 
successful  Asian  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II — has  been  put  at  serious  risk  by  the  Clinton 
Administration  largely  because  of  the  ignorance,  indiffer- 
ence and  desire  for  domestic  political  advantage  of  the 
President  and  some  of  his  principal  appointees. 

It  was  to  the  U.S.'  credit  that  after  defeating  Japan  in 
World  War  II  we  behaved  "in  victory  [with]  magnanimi- 
ty," as  recommended  by  Winston  Churchill.  We  wasted 
no  time  on  revenge  or  reparations.  We  placed  one  of  our 
wisest  leaders,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  charge  of 
protecting  Japan's  sovereignty  and  rebuilding  its  shat- 
tered economy  and  industry.  As  a  result  of  that  steward- 
ship and  the  Japanese  people's 
skills  and  hard  work,  Japan  sur- 
passed its  former  strength  in  less 
than  30  years  and  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  economies  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  also  provided  massive 
defensive  strength  and  guarantees 
to  insure  Japan's  security.  By  hav- 
ing military  bases  in  Japan  and  the 
Pacific  region,  we  enhanced  our 
own  security  and  that  of  other 
allies  in  the  Far  East — which  later 
helped  us  win  the  Cold  War. 

Recently  our  relations  have 
been  hampered  by  Japan's  trade 

restrictions  and  business  practices  that  make  it  far  more 
difficult  for  American  manufacturers  to  sell  goods  in 
Japan  than  for  the  Japanese  to  sell  goods  in  the  U.S. 

Japan's  corporate  investment  in  the  U.S.  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1988  and  now  totals  $96.7  billion.  That  in 
turn  creates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  billions  in 
tax  revenues  for  the  U.S. 

Now  all  this — including  the  security  relationship  so  vital 
to  peace  in  the  Pacific — is  threatened  for  several  reasons: 

■  There  is  no  close  personal  relationship  between  our 
leaders  and  Japan's,  nor  does  the  Clinton  Administration 
understand  the  importance  of  foreign  policy  in  general  or 
our  relationship  with  Japan  in  particular. 

■  The  Clinton  Administration,  angry  at  the  $60  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  seems  to  forget  that  our  total 
trade  deficit  is  $116  billion,  so  Japan  is  not  the  only 
country  with  which  we  run  deficits. 


Tokyo  Disneyland:  Japan  should  see  the  profit  in 
allowing  more  open  trade. 


■  We  try  to  force  Japan's  markets  open  by  demanding 
Japan  buy  specific  amounts  of  our  goods  that  its  consum- 
ers may  not  want. 

■  At  the  same  time  we  are  increasing  taxes  retroactively  in 
the  U.S.,  we  are  demanding  that  Japan  cut  its  taxes  to 
stimulate  its  economy.  Mr.  Clinton  has  the  right  remedy, 
but  he  is  attempting  to  administer  it  to  the  wrong  country. 

■  We  are  also  threatening  to  impose  trade  sanctions 
under  the  recently  renewed  executive  order  Super  301. 

■  We  fail  to  understand  that  part  of  the  trade  deficit  stems 
from  the  American  consumer's  desire  to  buy  Japanese 
automobiles,  televisions,  other  electronic  gear,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  items.  And  we  fail  to  recognize  that  some 

American  companies,  including 
IBM,  Xerox,  Walt  Disney,  Estee 
Lauder  and  even  Forbes'  own 
Japanese  edition,  Nihonban,  are 
doing  well,  even  though  some  do 
have  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
should  not  be  there. 

As  for  security,  we  weaken  our 
credibility  as  a  strong,  reliable  ally 
when  we  let  North  Korea  block 
U.N.  inspections  of  its  nuclear  sites 
(inspections  it  promised  to  grant 
two  years  ago).  North  Korea's  stall- 
ing tactics  give  it  ample  time  to  hide 
the  extent  of  its  nuclear  capability. 
Japan  and  our  other  Pacific  allies  shudder  at  our  continu- 
ing display  of  weakness  in  trying  to  appease  North  Korea, 
but  they  are  heartened  by  Defense  Secretary  William 
Perry's  warning  that  North  Korea  will  be  "stopped  from 
developing  a  substantial  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Japan  also  watches  in  disbelief  as  we  threaten  China 
with  loss  of  its  MFN  trading  status — a  move  that  can 
cripple  our  $40  billion  two-way  trade  with  China  without 
improving  China's  deplorable  human  rights  policy,  as  was 
made  clear  during  the  most  recent  of  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher's  many  disastrous  trips. 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  Because  our  foreign  policy  is, 
essentially,  the  avoidance  of  anything  that  might  hurt 
Clinton's  poll  standings.  Approval  or  disapproval  ratings 
are  monumentally  unimportant  compared  with  the  loss  of 
our  vitally  needed  alliances  and  relationships — a  loss  caused 
by  equal  parts  of  ignorance  and  wrongheadedness.  Hi 
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Bankers  Trus 


We  can  all  take  a  lesson  from  the  Trojans.  No  matter 
how  something  appears  on  the  outside,  it  pays  to  look  under 
its  skin. 

Suppose  your  business  is  wholly  domestic.  Like  one 
of  our  forest  products  client's  is.  Their  business  is  all  done  in 
their  home  country's  cunency.  No  need  for  them  to  worry 
about  the  ups  and  downs  of  foreign  exchange. 


Some  risk  doesn't  look 
like  risk  at  alL 


But  think  again.  A  devaluation  in  the  currency  of  an 
overseas  competitor  would  make  that  competitor's  products 
far  cheaper  in  our  client's  home  country.  Deal  a  devastating 
blow  to  their  profits. 

A  customized  long-term  currency  hedge  neutralized  that 
threat.  Then  we  created  a  forward  pulp  market  to  lock  in  raw 
material  prices.  Twice,  we  replaced  risk  with  potential  profit. 

Risk  wears  many  disguises.  Helping  you  see  beneath 
its  surface  is  the  strength  of  Bankers  Trust. 


LEAD  FROM 


STRE  NGTH. 


YOU  COUt         AVE  BEEN  PEDALING 
THE  STATK  Y  BIKE  AT  AN  EXPENSIVE 

HEALTH  C         .  3UT  YOU  SWITCHED  GEARS 

A^  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  THE 

INVE5  -iATEGIC  LEISURE  PORTFOLIO. 

ECAUSE  YOU  WANTED  TO 
GET  SOMEWHERE. 


no  matter  what  your  long-tern 
goals  are.  the  invesco  strategic 
Leisure  Portfolio  could  help  get 
you  there.  with  the  strategic  leisurj 
Portfolio,  an  aggressive  investor  cm 
take  advantage  of  the  growth  in 
industries  ranging  from  entertainme1 
and  recreation  to  retailers  and  resor: 

While  past  performance  is  nc 
guarantee  of  future  results.  the 
Strategic  Leisure  Portfolio  had 
Kiplinger's  Mutual  Funds,  '94  issu 
rank  it  "Best  in  Class"  based  on 
five-year  results.'  Barron's  named 
a  "Best  Fund"  in  the  specialty  fun) 
category  of  sector  funds  in  the! 
October  IS.  1993  issue.2  And  Lippei 
Analytical  Services  ranked  it  numbe) 
one  for  all  specialty/miscellaneo 
funds  for  the  five-year  period 

ENDED  12/31/93.3 

Picking  a  good  sector  fund 
starts  with  picking  a  good  mutu/ 
fund  company.  and  invesco  hasi 
been  helping  conservative  and 
aggressive  investors  for  over  6c 
years.  Call  for  a  prospectus  for 
this  fund.  You'll  receive  more 
complete  information.  including 
management  fees  and  expenses. 
Read  the  prospectus  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money 
INVESCO.  Just  one  of  the  smart 

CHOICES  YOU'VE  MADE.  SM 


INVESCO  STRATEGIC 
LEISURE  PORTFOLIO 

Annualized  return  throuch  Dec.  3L 1991 

One  Year  

35.74°, 

Three  Year  

Z6.7S°t 

Five  Year  

25.79<; 

Since  inception 

2 1 .40"? 

(2/84) 

INVESCO  FUN[ 

800-320-4525 
Ext.  1  90 


(hunger's  Personal  Finance  Magazine  designation  of  the  Strati  a  leisure  portfolio  as  "Best  in  Class"  out  of  121  sector  funds  based  on  proprietary  analysis  of  five-year,  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  12/31/93. 
Barron's  designation  of  the  fund  as  a  "Best  Fund'  in  the  specialty  category  of  sector  funds  (21)  based  on  total  return  as  calculated  by  Upper  Analytical  Services  for  the  five-year  period  ended  9/30/93. 
For  the  five-year  period  ended  12/31/93.  Upper  Analytical  SERvn  i  ranked  the  fund  #1  out  of  21  specialty/miscellaneous  funds. 

JTAL  RETURN  ASSUMES  kEINVtSTMENT  OF  DIVIDEND  AND  CAPITAL  GAIN  DISTRIBUTIONS.  INVESTMENT  RETURN  AND  PRINCIPAL  VALUE  WILL  FLUCTUATE  SO  THAT.  WHEN  REDEEMED.  AN  INVESTOR'S  SHARES  MAY  BE  WORTH  MORE  OR  LESS  T! 
1E1R  ORIGINAL  COST  INVESCO  FUNDS  GROUP.  INC..  DISTRIBUTOR. 
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Buy  dollars 

Good  news  and  bad  news  for  the  gyrating 
stock  and  bond  markets:  The  dollar  is  set  to 
strengthen.  That's  positive  in  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  won't  have  to  push  rates  up  sharply  to 
defend  the  dollar  against  selling  pressure  from 
inflation-wary  investors.  But  the  impact  of  a 
stronger  dollar  on  U.S.  exports — and  hence 
on  U.S.  growth  prospects  later  this  year — is 
clearly  negative. 

What's  surprising  is  that  the  dollar  has  yet  to 
begin  to  climb.  U.S.  interest  rates  are  headed 
up  while  rates  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Japan  have  been  headed  down. 

Why  has  the  dollar  been  relatively  weak? 
There  are  different  factors  at  work,  says  Nor- 
man Klath,  managing  director  and  head  of 
markets  research  at  J. P.  Morgan.  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  1993  many  interna- 
tional currency  traders  had  anticipated  higher 
U.S.  interest  rates  and  were  therefore  long 
dollars  and  short  deutsche  marks.  They  were 
right  on  the  fundamentals,  but  their  timing 
was  off. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  took  longer  than  ex- 
pected to  hike  short-term  U.S.  rates,  and  Ger- 
man rates  did  not  fall  as  fast  as  expected,"  says 
Klath.  "So  investors  have  been  unwinding  their 
positions,  selling  dollars  and  buying  marks." 
Earlier  this  year  German  three-month  rates,  cur- 
rently 5.7%,  were  expected  to  fall  to  around 
4V2%  by  the  end  of  1994,  but  now  are  expected 
to  close  out  the  year  at  a  little  below  5V4%, 
says  Klath. 

Moreover,  there  are  striking  differences  in 
the  shapes  of  yield  curves.  The  curve  in  the  U.S. 
slopes  positively,  Germany's  yield  curve  much 
less  so.  Thus  long  rates  are  higher  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  Germany  (7%  versus  6.4%  on  ten-year 


governments,  for  example),  but  German  short 
rates  are  much  higher  than  in  the  U.S.  Over- 
night money  costs  around  3%%  in  the  U.S.  but 
5%%  in  Germany.  (Note  that  the  market  is 
marking  three-month  money  slightly  below  the 
overnight  rate,  anticipating  that  the  German 
Bundesbank  is  about  to  ease  policy,  albeit  grad- 
ually.) Even  three-month  rates  have  a  2%- 
point  differential  in  favor  of  the  dollar.  In  gener- 
al, says  Klath,  currencies  are  more  sensitive  to 
short  rates  than  long. 

In  Japan  the  yen  has  jumped,  partly  because 
Japan's  current  account  surplus  is  high  and  ris- 
ing. Japanese  exporters  have  been  losing  mar- 
ket share  because  of  a  stronger  yen,  but  imports 
are  falling  faster  because  of  recession.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Clinton  Administration's  neomercan- 
tilists  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  force 
the  yen  higher  against  the  dollar  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  Japanese  government  to  open 
that  country's  markets  to  more  imports. 

The  dollar  has  also  been  under  pressure  as  a 
result  of  the  outflow  of  institutional  and  mutual 
fund  investment  in  overseas  securities  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.'  current  account  deficit  has  been 
increasing. 

Still,  J.P.  Morgan's  Klath  thinks  the  U.S. 
economy  is  so  much  stronger  than  the  German 
and  Japanese  economies  that  the  dollar  will 
inevitably  strengthen,  probably  by  this  summer. 
"We  are  in  a  situation  where  U.S.  interest  rates 
will  continue  to  rise  against  other  countries' 
rates,"  he  says.  "When  it  begins,  we  might 
well  get  a  surprise  how  large  the  upward  move- 
ment in  the  dollar  will  be."  And  how  much 
that  movement  will  contribute  to  the  already 
unsettled  U.S.  capital  markets.  (See  related 
story,  p.  380.) 


Russia's  top  export:  Western  aid 


The  International  Monetary  Fund  intends 
to  hand  Russia  another  $1.5  billion  in  aid  but 
must  bend  its  normally  rigid  aid  rules  to  do  so. 
To  show  it  can  be  responsible  with  the  money, 
Russia  is  supposed  to  do  such  things  as  prom- 
ise the  IMF  that  its  fiscal  deficit  will  not  grow 
above  a  certain  percentage  of  GDP  and  that 
credit  growth  will  be  restrained.  But  these  days 
the  IMF  is  having  trouble  getting  the  Russians 
even  to  put  an  acceptable  budget  proposal  to  the 
country's  parliament. 

If  the  $1.5  billion  handover  actually  takes 
place,  the  money  probably  won't  stay  in  the 
country  long.  Says  Jeffrey  Anderson,  of  Wash- 
ington's Institute  of  International  Finance: 
"From  1991  to  1993  Russia  received  around 
$40  billion  in  foreign  aid.  During  that  time 


almost  exactly  that  same  amount  left  the 
country." 

Some  of  this  aid  capital  left  Russia  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  in  suitcases  destined  for  secret 
bank  accounts  in  Switzerland.  But,  says  An- 
derson, most  of  the  money  leaked  out  of  Russia 
because  Russian  exporters  ask  their  foreign 
customers  to  pay  them  in  hard  currencies  depos- 
ited in  non- Russian  banks. 

"It's  rational  self-interest  to  preserve  the 
value  of  capital  from  the  high  levels  of  ruble 
inflation,"  says  Anderson.  But,  he  notes,  the 
practical  effect  has  been  to  limit  Russia's  ability 
to  accumulate  the  foreign  currency  reserves 
necessary  to  import  the  machinery  and  high- 
technology  materials  that  are  crucial  if  Russia 
is  to  join  the  world  of  market  economies.  Hi 
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The  runup  in  interest  rates  will  make  houses  more  expen- 
sive both  for  new  buyers  and  for  existing  ow  ners  who  took 
out  adjustable -rate  loans.  That's  just  one  way  in  which  the 
economy  is  sensitive  to  interest  rates. 

But  will  higher  interest  rates  seriously  impede  the  eco- 
nomic recovery?  "Not  likely,"  says  economist  Joseph 
Carson  at  Dean  Witter.  He  is  estimating  that  the  gross 
domestic  product  grew  at  a  4%  annualized  rate  in  the  first 
quarter  and  will  grow  at  a  4.3%  rate  for  the  full  year — pro- 
vided the  U.S.  avoids  a  trade  war  with  Japan. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.25% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1993' 

Ward's  Automotive 

17.7%  fj 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Feb  vs  Ian 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-0.1%  1 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Jan  1994 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$U8bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Feb  vs  Jan2 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.2%  | 

GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd — annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

7,0%  | 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth1 

Federal  Reserve 

2.1%  I 

1  U.S.-based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  2/28/94. 2  Wholesale  goods. 3  Includes  Ml 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 

Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 
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Industrial  production  index  (1987-100) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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400 


370 


340 


310 


New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Services    •  Total  index 


Inventories     •  New  orders 


165 


155 


145 


250 


240 


135 
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Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


140 


115 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


185 


175 


Retail  sales  ($billions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

($billions).  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


3300 


3100 


2900 


2700 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


800 


780 


760 


740 


Consumer  installment  credit  ($biilions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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Jhis  year,  The  CIT  Group  will  make  nearly  $5  billion  available  to  a  broad 
array  of  businesses  throughout  the  United  States.  We  will  provide  them  with  the 
funding  they  need  to  make  productive  investments,  increase  their  competitive 
positions  and  exploit  new  opportunities. 

We  will  accomplish  all  of  this  by  allowing  these  companies  to  tap  the 
tremendous  leverage  contained  in  their  assets.  As  America's  most  experienced 
asset-based  lender,  that's  exactly  what  we've  done  for  more  than  85  years. 

To  find  out  how  The  CIT  Group  can  help  improve  the  economic  health  of 
your  organization,  call  1-800-545-5440. 


©  1994  The  CIT  Group.  Inc. 


Liability  lawyers  have  all  but  killed  the  small-plane  business. 
Contrarian  Wirt  Walker  sees  this  as  an  opportunity. 

Awing 
and  a  prayer 


By  William  M.  Stern 


Commander  Chairman  Wirt  Walker  III 
Strapped  in  for  the  long  ride. 


Thanks  to  legal  outrages  committed 
in  product  liability  law  (Forbes,  Mar. 
14),  the  domestic  manufacture  of  sin- 
gle piston-engine  planes  has  been 
strangled  by  litigation  costs.  Produc- 
tion slid  from  a  peak  of  1 7,000  craft  in 
1978  to  a  few  hundred  last  year.  A  few 
lawyers  waxed  rich;  tens  of  thousands 
of  blue-collar  types  were  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Nevertheless,  small-plane  produc- 
tion can  be  a  smart,  if  risky,  contrarian 
play,  reckons  Wirt  Walker  III,  chair- 
man of  Commander  Aircraft  Co. 


(1993  sales,  $8.1  million).  With  the 
factories  all  but  shut  down,  single 
piston-engine,  high-performance  air- 
craft like  the  Commander  (55,000 
such  planes  fly  in  the  U.S.  today)  now 
average  almost  30  years  in  age. 

And  so,  calculates  Walker,  eventu- 
ally those  planes  will  get  so  old  that 
pilots  will  have  to  buy  new.  When  that 
happens,  his  Bethany,  Okla. -based 
Commander  will  make  money.  The 
courts  willing. 

Commander's  plane  is  a  slick  four- 
seater, a  revamped,  much  faster  ver- 


sion of  a  Rockwell  design  dating  back 
to  1972.  Its  deluxe,  roomy  interior 
and  fine  handling  drew  rave  reviews 
from  the  aviation  industry.  Even  so, 
only  30  Commanders,  at  $285,000 
plus  extras,  were  sold  in  1993,  well 
below  the  break-even  rate  of  about  40 
a  year. 

Commander  is  not  having  an  easy 
time.  The  company  posted  a  loss  of 
$3.8  million  (74  cents  a  share)  in 
1993.  The  o-t-c-traded  shares  have 
fallen  from  $8.75  at  last  April's  initial 
public  offering  to  a  recent  $5.  The 
$12.6  million  raised  by  the  IPO  is  long 
gone,  used  to  pay  down  debt  and  for 
working  capital. 

But  Walker,  47,  is  strapped  in  and 
says  he  intends  to  stay  for  the  ride, 
"no  matter  what  it  takes." 

Though  Walker  is  a  pilot  (he  flies 
gliders),  this  is  not  the  result  of  some 
sentimental  look  through  the  cockpit 
window.  He  is  a  down-to-earth  real- 
ist. He  does  not,  for  instance,  expect 
much  help  from  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  that  would  eliminate  air- 
craft makers'  liability  for  planes  15 
years  or  older.  That  won't  bring  direct 
relief  to  makers  of  new  planes.  With 
the  Clinton  Administration  in  thrall 
to  the  trial  lawyers  and  Congress  at 
their  beck  and  call,  he  can  hope  for  no 
better  from  Washington. 

But  Commander  has  one  advan- 
tage: It  doesn't  have  much  history. 
Unlike  Cessna  and  Piper,  which  have 
liability  "tails"  of  110,000  and 
65,000  planes  respectively,  Com- 
mander's checkered  history  means  it 
has  only  1 ,000  planes  in  the  air  today, 
and  not  a  penny  has  been  paid  out  to 
Commander  litigants  in  almost  a  de- 
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cade.  Result:  Product  liability  insur- 
ance adds  just  $10,000  or  so  to  the 
cost  of  the  Commander. 

Moreover,  Walker  has  access  to 
deep,  deep  pockets.  In  his  everyday 
life,  away  from  planemaking,  he's  a 
venture  capitalist  and  turnaround 
specialist  who  runs  KuwAm  Corp., 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Chairman 
of  KuwAm  is  Mishal  Al  Sabah,  33,  a 
well-connected  member  of  the  Ku- 
waiti ruling  family. 

Al  Sabah,  who  lived  with  Walker's 
family  for  six  months  when  he  was  15, 
has  brought  KuwAm  many  rich  limit- 
ed partnership  investors  from  Kuwait, 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  "For  those  guys, 
dropping  a  few  million  on  Com- 
mander is  pocket  change,"  explains 
Robert  van  Roijen,  an  early  investor  in 
Commander,  a  KuwAm  board  mem- 
ber and  the  man  responsible  for  get- 
ting Walker  involved  in  planemaking. 
KuwAm,  which  owns  79%  of  Com- 
mander's stock,  worth  around  $20 
million,  has  racked  up  an  impressive 
30%-plus  average  annual  return  for 
the  last  six  years. 

Walker  has  been  running  Com- 
mander himself  since  the  end  of  1992, 
when  he  took  over,  angered  because 
Commander  had  turned  out  just  25 
aircraft  at  its  factory  at  Wiley  Post 
Airport  on  the  outskirts  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He  blames  the  poor  showing  on 
shoddy  controls  and  poor  manage- 
ment. Walker  has  overhauled  the  as- 
sembly line  and  recruited  expert  help 
such  as  Herbert  Franck,  a  former 
marketing  director  at  Gulfstream 
Aerospace  Corp. 

One  possible  trump  card:  Al  Sabah 
could  negotiate  the  sale  of  a  bunch  of 
planes — maybe  as  many  as  40 — to 
some  Middle  Eastern  or  Asian  gov- 
ernment to  train  military  pilots. 
"With  my  name,"  points  out  Al  Sa- 
bah, "a  lot  of  doors  are  open  to 
Commander."  Such  a  deal  would 
push  Commander  over  the  break- 
even point  and  make  it  profitable 
more  or  less  overnight. 

Even  if  they  do  not  get  a  deal  like 
this,  Walker  and  Al  Sabah  have  no 
intention  of  grounding  Commander. 
They  are  well  enough  heeled  to  wait 
until  an  aroused  public  will  finally  get 
the  lawyers  off  their  industry's  back. 
"We're  around  to  stay,"  vows  Al  Sa- 
bah. "One  day  Commander  will  be  a 
name  in  aviation."  Hi 


Thanks  to  the  FCC's  relaxed  ownership  rules, 
consolidation  is  sweeping  the  radio  industry 
and  attracting  a  flood  of  equity. 

Radio  days 


By  Matt  Walsh 

Early  1991.  Lowell  (Bud)  Paxson 
had  retired  as  president  of  Home 
Shopping  Network,  the  TV  retailer  he 
cofounded  and  that  made  him  a  centi- 
millionaire.  He  was  in  Washington 
helping  out  by  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
Home  Shopping. 

To  his  surprise  he  learned  of  a 
potential  rule  change  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that 
would  have  dramatic  effects  on  the 
radio  industry:  The  fcc  was  consider- 
ing permitting  station  owners  to  own 
four  stations  per  market  instead  of 
two.  Paxson,  a  former  station  owner, 
went  into  action.  He  began  buying  up 
stations. 

With  58%  of  the  nation's  11,000 
radio  stations  losing  money  in  1991, 
prices  were  severely  depressed.  In- 


stead of  the  12  to  15  times  future  cash 
flow  of  the  late  1980s,  Paxson  found 
that  stations  were  selling  for  7  times 
trailing  cash  flow  and  even  less. 

In  those  markets  where  he  bought 
his  legal  limit  of  two  stations,  Paxson 
signed  agreements  with  competitors 
that  allowed  him  to  manage  their 
stations  for  a  fee.  In  the  management 
agreements,  he  included  options  to 
buy  the  stations  in  the  event  of  the  FCC 
rule  change. 

Sure  enough,  in  September  1992 
the  FCC  made  the  change  in  the  multi- 
ple ownership  rule — so  long  as  joint 
ownership  did  not  encompass  more 
than  25%  of  a  market.  The  agency  also 
increased  the  total  number  of  stations 
permitted  under  one  owner  from  24 
to  36  (18  AMS,  18  fms). 


Lowell  (Bud)  Paxson,  chairman  of  Paxson  Communications 
Using  economies  of  scale,  he  has  cut  costs  20%. 
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Radio's  revival 


The  Q  word 
again 

Since  1970  the  f<  < 
taken  unto  itself  ;1 
tracking  radio's  hi 
so-called  minoriti' 
women.  The  reqi 
merits  keep  getting  <  er 
more  outrageous  Station 
owners  have  long  been  ex- 
pected to  try  to  achieve  a 


or 


.■rcentage  of  women  and 
;  minorities  equal  to  50% 
of  a  market's  female  and 
minority  labor  pool. 
Thus,  if  women  were  half 
the  local  pool,  then  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  em- 
ployees were  supposed  to 
be  women.  If  minorities 
were  20%,  then  at  least 
10%  should  be  minorities. 

In  February  the  FCC, 
which  has  its  own  division 
of  equal-employment 


regulators,  tightened  the 
quotas.  It  now  wants  sta- 
tion owners  to  provide  rec- 
ords at  license  renewal 
time  showing  that  they 
have  taken  steps  "to  at- 
tract an  adequate  pool  of 
minority/female  appli- 
cants or  hires  for  at  least 
66%  of  all  vacancies  dur- 
ing the  license  term  being 
reviewed."  Failure  to 
provide  the  proof:  a 
$12,500  fine.  Put  blunt- 


ly, stations  might  be  in 
trouble  if  more  than  one 
in  three  of  their  new  hires 
were  nonminority  males. 

Do  you  remember  be- 
ing asked  to  vote  on  giving 
the  government  the  pow- 
er to  impose  hiring  quotas? 
Neither  does  anyone  else. 
But  then  big  government 
does  lots  of  things  the 
voters  never  authorized  it 
to  do. 

-M.W.  H 


So  three  years  and  nearly  $100 
million  later,  Paxson  is  Florida's  larg- 
est radio-station  owner,  with  14  sta- 
tions owned  in  Florida's  four  largest 
markets.  Still  on  the  prowl  for  radio 
and  TV  properties,  he  lined  up  $90 
million  in  new  bank  financing  for  his 
$55  million  (revenues)  Paxson  Com- 
munications Corp. 

Paxson  has  plenty  of  company.  In 
1993,  according  to  Paul  Kagan  Asso- 
ciates, there  were  950  radio  transac- 
tions, many  of  them  multiple  station 
deals.  In  all,  $2.3  billion  changed 
hands  in  the  deals,  almost  double  the 
volume  in  1992. 

And  just  in  time  to  catch  a  reviving 
economy.  Gross  advertising  revenues 
last  year  in  the  top  256  U.S.  radio 
markets  totaled  $6.13  billion,  a  6.4% 
increase  over  1992  and  an  8%  increase 
over  1991. 

This  was  much  needed  medicine 
for  the  radio  industry.  During  the 
Reagan  years,  the  FCC  opened  the 
radio  spectrum  to  as  many  as  1,000 
new  fm  stations  around  the  country. 
Bankers  threw  money  at  all  sorts  of 
deals  to  fund  FM  startups  and  acquisi- 
tions. Terry  lacobs,  founder  of  Jacor 
Communications,  remembers  deals 
in  which  radio  owners  obtained  110% 
financing  for  properties  with  negative 
cash  flow. 

Then  bank  regulators  shut  down 
the  junk  bond  business,  which  hurt 
two  of  the  radio  industry's  bigger 
advertisers,  banks  and  savings  and 
loans.  Auto  dealers  and  retailers 
retrenched. 

Alas,  the  radio  industry  was  next. 
There  were  simply  too  many  stations 
chasing  too  few  ad  dollars.  For  the  first 
time  in  two  decades,  total  ad  revenues 


HMW  Communications'  Owen  Weber 
Hunting  for  more  acquisitions. 


declined — down  3.8%  between  1990 
and  1991,  according  to  research  firm 
Duncan's  American  Radio. 

Along  with  the  revival  in  advertis- 
ing, the  kind  of  consolidating  that 
Paxson  and  others  are  sparking  is 
bringing  down  costs.  Paxson  says  he 
has  been  able  to  cut  overhead  20%  by 
owning  four  properties  in  a  market 
rather  than  two. 

Instead  of  two  bookkeepers,  you 
have  one;  instead  of  two  general  man- 
agers operating  two  stations  each,  you 
have  one  operating  four.  "You  get 
economies  in  everything  except  on- 
air  personalities,"  Paxson  says. 

The  multistation  ownership  also 
makes  it  easier  for  owners  to  operate 
stations  that  target  similar  demo- 
graphics. In  turn,  they  can  offer  ad- 
vertisers package  deals  that  are  often 
cheaper  than  buying  air  time  from 
separate  stations. 

So  radio  is  booming  again,  helped 
in  part  by  the  revival  of  network  talk 


shows  (Forbes,  Apr.  11).  Infinity 
Broadcasting,  the  king  of  major  mar- 
ket radio  stations,  has  recently  tapped 
$200  million  of  a  $320  million  line  of 
credit  for  acquisitions. 

The  Dallas-based  merchant  bank- 
ing firm  of  Hicks,  Muse,  Tate  &  Furst 
is  backing  Owen  Weber  of  hmw 
Communications  in  Atlanta  and  Steve 
Dinetz  of  Chancellor  Communica- 
tions with  an  initial  $50  million  in 
equity;  altogether  they've  acquired 
nine  stations. 

As  the  industry  consolidates,  the 
bargains  are  disappearing.  Radio 
owners  and  brokers  say  lately  they're 
seeing  prices  approach  the  multiples 
of  the  1980s. 

Instead  of  7  and  8  times  trailing 
cash  flow,  deals  are  fetching  1 0  and  1 1 
times  cash  flow  in  major  markets  and 
9  times  in  the  midsize  markets. 

Now  there  is  talk  that  the  FCC  will 
soon  permit  "triopolies" — owner- 
ship of  three  AMs  and  three  FMs  per 
market.  That  would  fuel  consolida- 
tion even  more. 

Why  is  the  FCC  going  along  with 
concentration?  In  good  part  because 
the  original  reasons  for  the  ownership 
rule  no  longer  prevail. 

Six  decades  ago,  a  local  radio  sta- 
tion was  one  of  the  few  local  channels 
of  communication.  To  have  a  group 
of  them  fall  into  a  single  hand  would 
permit  a  dangerous  concentration  of 
political  and  financial  power. 

With  the  prospect  of  up  to  500  TV 
channels  and  interactive  media,  the 
FCC  commissioners  felt  they  had  no 
choice:  Either  allow  the  radio  indus- 
try to  operate  in  ways  that  made  eco- 
nomic sense  or  watch  the  business 
shrivel.  HI 
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Barging  into  the  mutual  fund  game  with  its  bid  for 
Kemper,  GE  is  about  to  make  the  money  management 
business  even  more  competitive  than  it  has  been. 


GE  clones 


By  Richard  Phalon 

Wall  Street  is  giving  a  big  hurrah  to 
General  Electric  Capital  Corp.'s  $2.2 
billion  hostile  bid  for  Kemper  Corp., 
irguing  that  the  magic  of  the  GE  name 
will  add  instant  merchandising  mus- 
:le  to  the  marketing  identity  of  the 
Long  Grove,  111.  mutual  funds  group. 

But  in  the  mutual  fund  game,  mar- 
keting wizardry  is  not  enough.  Mutu- 
il  funds  are  to  a  large  extent  a  perfor- 
mance sweepstakes.  Can  ge's  portfo- 
lio managers  bring  competitive  skills 
to  the  table?  The  money-moving  skills 
of  GE  Capital  itself  are  legendary. 
Shrewdly  calibrating  interest  spreads 
on  everything  from  aircraft  leasing  to 
everaged  buyouts,  the  finance  sub- 
sidiary has  long  generated  a  large 
share  of  parent  ge's  profits. 

Though  the  Kemper  bid  is  grab- 
bing the  headlines,  GE  has  been  run- 
ning mutual  funds  internally  for  al- 
most six  decades.  Assets  of  ge's  two 
riind  families  total  more  than  $7.7 
billion.  Over  a  year  ago  GE  grafted 
mirror  images  of  some  of  the  internal 


funds  onto  a  new  family  of  funds  to  be 
sold  to  outside  investors  (see  table). 
All  bear  the  GE  logo  and  are  mostly 
sold  to  individual  investors  at  no  load 
or  front  loads  of  up  to  4.75%  through 
institutions  like  Chemical  Bank. 

This  much  is  certain:  GE  has  large 
ambitions  in  the  $2.1  trillion  mutual 
funds  business.  GE  Chairman  Jack 
Welch  has  long  enunciated  a  strategy 
of  being  only  in  businesses  where  GE 
can  climb  to  number  one  or  two  in  the 
field.  Even  if  it  succeeds  in  taking  over 
Kemper's  $47.4  billion  fund  assets, 
GE  would  be  eleventh  in  a  pack  headed 
by  Fidelity,  whose  flagship  Magellan 
Fund  has  for  many  years  been  an 
outstanding  performer. 

In  going  head-to-head  with  Fideli- 
ty and  with  Franklin  Resources,  which 
now  owns  the  famous  Templeton 
funds,  GE  is  going  to  need  some  im- 
pressive performance  numbers.  How 
well  have  its  public  funds  done? 

It's  early  days  yet.  The  funds  have 
been  around  for  only  a  little  more 


than  a  year — not  long  enough  to 
make  any  definitive  judgments. 

There  are  clues  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  records  of  ge's  six  Elfun 
funds  (named  for  a  GE  honor  society), 
long  available  to  GE  employees  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  pension  system;  they 
total  $2.6  billion  in  assets.  GE  also 
runs  two  big  Savings  &  Security  mu- 
tual and  long-term  investment  funds 
totaling  around  $5  billion  in  assets  as 
part  of  the  pension  plan. 

These  internal  funds  tend  to  be 
heavily  weighted  with  big-cap  blue- 
chip  names  like  Bristol-Myers  Squibb, 
Philip  Morris  and  Royal  Dutch  Petro- 
leum. Turnover  is  low,  and  so  are 
operating  costs — no  small  consider- 
ation for  long-term  investors. 

The  new  public  funds  are  in  the 
main  managed  by  the  same  people 
who  manage  Elfun  and  the  other 
internal  mutual  funds,  so  there  is  con- 
tinuity in  both  style  and  substance. 
Each  of  the  global  equity  funds,  for 
example,  at  last  report  had  about  42% 
of  assets  invested  in  Europe  and  al- 
most the  same  proportion  in  Japan. 
The  stocks  they  owned  in  Mexico  and 
Hong  Kong  were  identical,  in  name 
and  number. 

Satisfactorily  though  the  GE  funds 
have  done,  they  can't  match  the  com- 
pany's own  stock,  whose  five-year  to- 
tal return  of  22%  a  year  beats  all  the 
GE  funds. 

So  move  over,  Fidelity,  Franklin 
Resources,  T.  Rowe  Price.  You've  got 
company.  9fB 


Competitive  match? 


GE  Groups  (type  of  fund) 

Assets 

— GE  Fund  performance- 

—Peer  group  averages- 

as  of 

total  return 

total  return 

12/31/93 

10/90-2/94 

12  months 

10/90-2/94 

12  months 

($mil) 

(annualized) 

ending  2/94 

(annualized) 

ending  2/94 

Elfun  Group 

Diversified  (Balanced) 

$54.9 

12.9% 

7.7% 

16.2% 

8.6% 

Global  (Global) 

83.2 

16.2 

33.7 

15.5 

30.6 

Income  (Fixed  income) 

199.5 

10.9 

4.9 

12.3 

5.7 

Trusts  (Global) 

937.7 

17.3 

9.2 

20.5 

11.8 

Savings  &  Security  Program 

Long  Term  Interest  (Fixed  income) 

3,238.1 

11.1 

5.2 

12.3 

5.7 

Mutual  Fund  (Growth  &  income) 

1,805.2 

17.9 

9.6 

18.4 

10.2 

Public  GE  Funds 

Fixed  Income  (Fixed  income) 

7.4 

3.8 

5.7 

Global  Equity  (Global) 

8.6 

31.0 

30.6 

Strategic  Investment  (Balanced) 

9.2 

6.9 

8.6 

US  Equity  (Growth  &  income) 

78.0 

9.5* 

10.2 

*For  "C"  class  shares  only.   Source:  Upper  Analytical  Services,  Inc. 


GE's  low-risk 
profile 
may  have 
to  sharpen. 
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Long-suffering  bear  Charles  Allmon 
isn't  impressed  with  that  8%  correction. 

You  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet 


By  William  Baldwin 

It  has  been  a  long  wait  for  Charles 
Allmon,  the  growth-stock  money 
manager  who  became  a  bear  too  early. 
Allmon  turned  pessimistic  just  four 
years  into  the  wild  bull  market  that 
started  in  1982.  The  Charles  Allmon 
Trust,  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  has  been  mostly  in  cash  for 
its  eight-year  existence. 

Will  Allmon  finally  be  vindicated?  If 
so,  that  8%  early  spring  correction  was 
only  a  sample  of  what's  in  store. 
"You're  looking  at  the  most  overval- 
ued market  in  this  century,  even 
now,"  he  says  in  an  interview  from  his 
office  in  Bethesda,  Md.  just  after  the 
Dow  industrials  shed  a  few  hundred 
points.  "This  tiling  could  decline  50% 
from  the  high." 

As  a  premature  bear,  Allmon  has 
not  been  as  severely  punished  as  one 
might  expect,  in  large  part  because  he 
is  such  a  good  stock  picker.  Since 


1965  he  has  been  publishing  Growth 
Stock  Outlook,  a  newsletter  with  an 
uncanny  knack  for  getting  into  giant 
growth  stocks  (like  the  Limited  and 
Capital  Cities/ABC )  very  early. 

With  smart  picks  at  least  partly  off- 
setting his  heavy  commitment  to 
cash,  Allmon  shows  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  Hulbert  ratings  of  investment 
letter  performance  since  1980.  In 
risk-adjusted  return,  which  rewards 
stock  selection  but  doesn't  penalize 
cash  balances,  Allmon  ranks  third  out 
of  19.  Thus  has  he  succeeded  in  going 
19  years  without  turning  in  a  down 
year  for  his  private  accounts.  Fortu- 


For  other  opinions  on  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets in  the  wake  of  the  late  March/early  April 
drop,  see  Money  &  Investments,  pages 

379-86. 


nately,  the  73-year-old  Allmon 
doesn't  believe  in  short-selling. 

"Jeff  Vinik,  the  [35-year-old] 
manager  of  Magellan,  said  he  was 
going  to  be  buying  if  the  market  went 
down.  Buying  with  what?"  Allmon 
says.  The  Fidelity  Magellan  Fund  has 
10%  of  its  $34  billion  in  cash,  but  that 
could  disappear  in  redemptions  if  the 
crash  went  on  for  a  long  time. 

Allmon's  case  for  a  deep  bear  mar- 
ket is  based  on  fundamentals.  The 
Dow  Jones  industrials  closed  Apr.  5  at 
3675,  off  from  a  winter  peak  of  3978. 
At  the  recent  price,  the  index  is  at  25 
times  trailing  earnings,  3.2  times 
book  value  and  36  times  dividends. 
Those  ratios  are  roughly  double  the 
typical  values  in  this  century.  If  the 
Dow  merely  went  back  to  normal, 
says  Allmon,  it  would  land  some- 
where between  2000  and  2500. 

Suppose  he's  right.  Will  it  happen 
quickly,  or  in  a  multiyear  crash  as  in 
1973-74?  Allmon:  "The  only  thing  I 
know  about  the  market  is  it  eventually 
returns  to  historic  norms." 

Maybe,  says  Allmon,  it  will  be  like 
1929.  Last  year,  he  recalls,  "I  took  a 
taxi  home  from  Dulles  Airport.  The 
driver  allowed  as  how  he  was  investing 
in  derivatives.  Remember  Joe  Kenne- 
dy and  his  shoeshine  boy?"  When  he 
learned  his  shoeshine  boy  was  in  the 
market,  he  got  out. 

Or  maybe  individual  investors  will 
heed  the  advice  that  experts  have  been 
feeding  them  for  years,  to  stay  the 
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:ourse  and  to  buy  on  weakness — until 
hey  run  out  of  cash  or  nerve  or  both. 
'The  little  players  don't  panic  until  it 
joes  down  20%  to  25%,"  says  Allmon. 
'They're  going  to  say,  'I'm  a  long- 
:erm  investor.'  " 

Allmon  looked  brilliant  in  the  crash 
if  1987.  It  was  quite  a  feat  for  his 
iind's  share  price  to  climb  on  Oct. 
19,  when  the  Dow  was  off  508  points, 
^t  would  have  been  a  considerably 
greater  accomplishment  if  he  had  put 
he  fund's  ample  cash  to  work  after 
he  crash.  He  didn't.  He  was  waiting 
or  1550  on  die  Dow.  It  dipped  one 
lay  to  1620  before  turning  around. 

With  hindsight,  Allmon's  contin- 
ued bearishness  in  late  1987  was  a 
errible  call.  How  did  he  go  so  wrong? 
\t  1620,  he  insists,  the  Dow  average 
vas  close  to  fairly  valued,  but  no 
creaming  bargain. 

Investors  can't  take  their  money 
)ut  of  the  Allmon  Trust,  since  it's 
:losed-end,  but  no  doubt  would  have 
lone  so  had  they  been  able  to.  Henry 
/an  der  Eb,  who  runs  the  open-end 
vlathers  Fund,  is  another  bear,  72%  in 
:ash  on  Dec.  31.  A  fifth  of  his  assets 
valked  out  the  door  last  year.  Recent- 
y  the  trustees  of  a  pension  fund 
ranked  a  $29  million  account  from 
Ulmon,  disgusted  that  they  were  pay- 
ng  him  a  fee  to  sit  on  cash.  "Don't 
:ome  back,"  he  told  them. 

Allmon  expects  to  make  up  for  lost 
ground.  Every  investor  has  three  or 
bur  great  buying  opportunities  in  his 
ifetime,  says  Allmon.  "I've  got  one 
nore  hurrah."  He  expects  he'll  be 
tilly  invested  when  the  Dow  is  at 
J200,  and  buying  on  margin  if  the 
Dow  yield  gets  to  6%. 

Around  there  he  will  be  buying 
nore  of  his  old  favorites,  such  as  St. 
ude  Medical,  which  makes  heart 
ralves,  and  Lindsay  Manufacturing, 
vhich  makes  irrigation  systems.  He'll 
Jso  be  buying  some  growth  stocks, 
ike  chewing  gum  maker  Wm.  Wrig- 
ey  Jr.  Co.,  that  he  has  been  admiring 
rom  the  sidelines  for  years.  Wrigley's 
>rice/earnings  ratio  has  averaged  13 
wer  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
low  stands  at  33.  Allmon  says  he'll 
)uy  when  the  p/e  drops  to  1 5. 

So  when  stocks  got  battered  in 
vlarch,  Allmon  said:  Thanks,  but  no 
hanks.  His  $125  million  fund  re- 
named 77%  in  cash,  the  model  port- 
blio  in  his  newsletter  94%  in  cash.M 


With  one  of  the  world's  most  attractive  markets  up  for 
grabs,  Central  Europe  has  been  a  magnet  for  Western 
business.  If  you  want  to  meet  the  top  brass  there, 
you  would  do  well  to  call  Central  Europe  Trust  Co. 

Opening 

the  right  doors 


By  Richard  C.  Morais 

In  1991  management  at  Warner- 
Lambert  decided  it  was  a  "strategic 
imperative"  to  get  some  of  its  con- 
sumer products  onto  the  shelves  of 
Eastern  Europe,  products  like  Halls 
cough  drops  and  Trident  sugarless 
gum.  Warner-Lambert's  Brussels- 
based  director  for  Eastern  Europe, 
Alan  Scott,  started  to  search  for  a 
consultant  who  could  help.  He  was 
dismayed  by  what  he  saw. 

"Anyone  who  had  grandparents 
who  once  lived  in  Moscow,  or  had  a 
smattering  of  languages,  was  an  East- 
ern Europe  expert,"  he  says.  Experts 
point  to  the  Polish  Investment  Co. 


Pic.  Formed  with  much  fanfare  in 
1990,  it  was  bust  by  last  year. 

"A  lot  of  carpetbaggers  arrived," 
says  Terence  Billing,  head  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton's  office  in  Frankfurt. 

But  as  the  carpetbaggers  faded 
away,  strong  players  emerged.  Coo- 
pers &  Lybrand  alone  employs  almost 
500  on  the  ground  in  the  four  coun- 
tries of  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  republics.  Others 
active  there  include  Arthur  Andersen 
and  McKinsey  &  Co. 

But  one  of  the  most  successful  play- 
ers keeps  a  low  profile:  Central  Eu- 
rope Trust  Co.  Ltd.  Founded  in  1989 


Charles  Jonscher,  president  of  Central  Europe  Trust 
"I  know  these  people." 
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Central  Europe  Trust  Co. 


with  4  partners,  Central  Eun  e  Trust 
today  is  an  80-man  firm  ith  $10 
million  in  hillings,  and  in  Lon- 

don, Prague,  Warsaw,  Kiev,  Buda- 
pest, St.  Petersburg  cow  and, 
later  this  spring,  New  '  k. 

Some  25  blue-chip  clients — in- 
cluding Citibank,  British  Gas,  Sea- 
gram, Mars,  Heinz,  Pepsi-Cola, 
Rolls-Royce  and  U  S  West — now  ac- 
count for  95%  of  CET's  revenues. 
"CET's  management  is  very  focused," 
says  Scott.  "They  get  people  into 
Eastern  Europe.  That's  all  they  do." 

Bass  Pic,  the  giant  U.K.  brewer, 
wanted  to  tap  the  Czech  Republic's 
vibrant  beer  industry  in  1992  and 
hired  CET.  Tapping  its  high-level  con- 
nections, the  consulting  firm  intro- 
duced Bass  to  all  the  major  players, 
and  Bass  finally  settled  on  a  deal  with 
Prague  Breweries.  CET  brokered  for 
its  client  a  $13.5  million,  34% 
stake  in  Prague  Breweries. 

For  Warner-Lambert,  CET 
lined  up  dozens  of  potential  dis- 
tributors for  Trident  gum  and 
Halls  cough  drops.  The  consul- 
tants sat  in  on  all  of  Warner- 
Lambert's  interviews  and 
helped  pick  the  five  finalists.  In 
September  1993,  after  Warner- 
Lambert  set  up  its  office  and  its 
own  local  management,  the  two 
products  were  simultaneously 
introduced  in  Poland,  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  and  Slovak  re- 
publics. Other  big  deals  bro- 
kered by  CET  include  Seagram's 
Ukraine  joint  venture  with  the  Lvov 
spirits  company;  Philip  Morris'  ac- 
quisition of  Poland's  Olza  S.A.  con- 
fectionery; H.J.  Heinz's  forays  into 
Hungary. 

CET  is  the  brainstorm  of  the  bald- 
ing but  boyish  Charles  Jonscher, 
39.  Born  in  Britain  of  Polish  de- 
scent, Jonscher  graduated  in  engi- 
neering from  Cambridge  Universi- 
ty, then  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  econom- 
ics from  Harvard.  He  taught  at 
Harvard  and  MIT  during  the  early 
1980s  and  made  news  with  his  re- 
search on  information  economics 
(Forbes,,  Oct.  10,  1983).  He  wound 
up  as  vice  president  for  Booz,  Allen 
&  Hamilton  in  London. 

With  the  collapse  of  communism, 
many  of  Jonscher's  family  friends 
were  out  of  Polish  jails  and  helping 
run  the  new  government.  Jonscher 


teamed  up  with  Andre  Mierzwa,  an- 
other Polish -born  executive  from 
Booz,  Allen,  and  Tom  Lampl,  a  1968 
Czech  emigre  who  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  J. P.  Morgan.  Together  they 
founded  CET.  Tony  Fekete,  of  Hun- 
garian heritage,  joined  the  partners 
later  from  Citibank. 

Jonscher  exhibited  a  flair  for  pro- 
motion when  he,  against  the  odds, 
convinced  Margaret  Thatcher's  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Nigel  Law- 
son,  to  become  the  fledgling  compa- 
ny's part-time  chairman.  CET  now  had 
a  prestigious  rainmaker. 

Lord  Lawson  had  powerful  creden- 
tials in  the  field  of  privatization, 
earned  during  the  years  when  Thatch- 
er was  returning  Britain  to  capitalism. 
His  name  opened  lots  of  doors,  and 
CET's  smart  young  partners  kept  them 
open.  Their  connections  are  now  im- 


peccable. Every  year  CET  partner  Tom 
Lampl,  Czech  Prime  Minister  Vaclav 
Klaus,  two  other  top  Czech  ministers 
and  their  wives  ski  together  in  Davos. 

The  CET  principals  are  as  much 
salesmen  for  Central  Europe  as  the}' 
are  go-betweens  for  their  clients.  Ask 
Lord  Lawson  whether  a  rush  to  priva- 
tize bloated  state-owned  companies 
hasn't  caused  turmoil  in  Russia,  and 
he  responds  sharply:  "The  idea  that 
Russia's  difficulties  are  because  things 
have  been  going  too  fast — too  much 
shock  and  not  enough  therapy — is 
really  quite  ludicrous.  You  must  move 
fast.  The  countries  that  have  been 
most  successful,  like  Poland  and  the 
Czech  Republic,  have  moved  very  fast 
indeed." 

Jonscher  adds  thoughtfully: 
"Structurally,  Russia  is  past  the  point 
of  no  return.  The  reason  they  are  in 


such  trouble  is  that  macroeconomic 
reforms  haven't  matched  privatiza- 
tion reforms."  He  means  by  that,  of 
course,  that  the  legal  and  banking 
systems,  among  other  things,  have 
not  evolved  fast  enough  to  match  the 
privatization. 

What  about  Poland?  The  govern- 
ment lost  no  time  getting  out  of 
business,  yet  what  happened?  The  old 
communists  and  peasant  parties  just 
won  the  election  in  Poland.  "The 
headline  results  were  disturbing," 
says  Jonscher.  "But  I  know  these 
people.  I  can  assure  you  they  have  no 
ideological  commitment  to  commu- 
nism whatever.  As  individuals  they  far 
more  believe  in  what  you  would  al- 
most call  a  Thatcherite  view  of  the 
economy. 

"In  Poland,  for  example,  nearly 
60%  of  the  Polish  work  force  works  in 
the  private  sector,  about  40%  in 

|""f  the  public  sector,  which  includes 
|  not  just  nationalized  industry 
I  but  everything,  including  federal 
|  and  local  government,  health 
k  and  education.  That  statistic  is  a 
|  fundamental  measure  of  how  so- 
cialist or  capitalist  a  society  is.  It's 
unambiguous."  Translation:  Po- 
land is  now  less  socialist  than 
some  Western  European  nations. 
"The  danger  [in  Poland]," 
Jonscher  continues,  "is  indisci- 
pline on  the  budget  deficit.  A 
government  allied  to  farmers 
and  workers  does  have  more  dif- 
ficulty holding  the  line.  So  far 
there    has    been    no  backsliding, 
but    we're    keeping    our  fingers 
crossed." 

Eastern  Europe  remains  an  attrac- 
tive market  for  many  companies.  Al- 
though devastated  by  four  decades  of 
socialism,  it  is  both  culturally  and 
geographically  close  to  the  rich  mar- 
kets of  Western  Europe,  and  its  peo- 
ple are  relatively  well  trained  and 
educated.  The  nations  there,  while  in 
some  turmoil,  today  are  a  lot  more 
stable  than  Russia  is.  As  their  stan- 
dard of  living  rises  closer  to  Western 
levels,  they  will  want  to  consume 
many  of  the  same  products  Western 
Europeans  consume.  Says  Lord  Law- 
son:  "It  is  still  possible  to  acquire 
market  share  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  for  an  expenditure  that  in 
other  countries  would  obtain  noth- 
ing like  it."  HI 


Lord  Lawson,  CET  chairman 
The  consulting  firm's  rainmaker. 
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ANNUALIZED  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  ENDING  12/31/93 
&  MORNINGSTAR  RATINGS 

Berger  100        Berger  101 
Fund  Fund 


"We've  given 
our  investors 

five-star 
perf( 


ormances. 


President 

rhe  Berger  100  and  Berger  101  Funds 
lave  helped  investors  reach  their 
nvestmerit  goals  for  over  19  years.  And 
ve  plan  to  continue  helping  investors 
n  the  future.  How?  By  sticking  with 
he  same  philosophy  that  we've  always 
lad-invest  in  profitable,  successful 
:ompanies  because  they're  most  likely 

0  become  profitable,  successful  invest- 
nents.  So,  while  past  performance  does 
iot  guarantee  future  results,  we  believe 
t  is  a  good  indicator. 

f  our  thinking  complements  your 
>wn,  the  next  step  is  to  see  which 
Merger  Fund  is  right  for  you.  Both 
\inds  have  earned  five-star  overall 
atings  from  Morningstar+,  but  each  has 

1  different  investment  objective.  The 
Merger  100  Fund  is  a  growth  fund  which 
nvests  in  what  we  think  are  the  best  of 
he  current  faster-growing  companies, 
rhe  Berger  101  Fund  is  a  growth  and 
ncome  fund  which  tends  to  own  larger 
:ompanies  whose  stability  is  often  con- 
irmed  by  a  record  of  growing  dividends. 

You  can  open  an  account  with 
as  little  as  $250. 

Please  call  (800)  3334001 

for  a  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information  including 
nanagement  fees,  charges  and  expenses. 
Read  it  carefully  before  investing. 


i  Year 
21.2% 


i  Year 
23.6% 


O  TtCllo 

O   I  cell  o 

★★★★★+ 

35.4% 

27.8% 

5  Years 

5  Years 

★  ★★★★ 

★★★★★ 

28.3% 

18.2% 

10  Years 

10  Years 

★★★★★ 

★★★★ 

17.3% 

13.4% 

15  Years 

15  Years 

17.6% 

14.6% 

19  Years" 

19  Years" 

16.1% 

14.4% 

Together  we  can  move  mountains.SM 


"he  figures  in  the  table  represent  past 
)erformance  and  do  not  guarantee  future 
esults.  These  performance  figures  include 
;hanges  in  share  price  and  reinvestment  of 
dividends  and  capital  gains,  which  will  fluc- 
uate  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed,  may 
)e  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost, 
rhe  figures  include  the  deduction  of  12b-1 
ees  beginning  in  June  1990. 
I>  1994  Berger  Associates,  Inc.  FOR  42594 


Stock  prices  are  still  pretty  high,  bond  yields  shrunken. 
So  pension  money  is  looking  for  alternatives. 

Reaching. .. 


reaching 


By  Phyllis  Berman 

With  stocks  and  bonds  a  bit  shaky 
after  a  long,  powerful  bull  market, 
pension  fund  managers  are  looking 
elsewhere  for  the  kinds  of  yields  they 
have  come  to  expect.  To  put  some 
juice  in  their  portfolios,  they  are 
seeking  private  deals.  Their  eyes  pop 
when  they  hear  of  the  returns  made 
by  people  like  Tom  Lee  (see  story,  p. 
54).  The  buzz  phrase  is  "alternative 
investments." 
What  is  an  alternative  investment? 


Here's  how  Walter  Dec,  head  of  pri- 
vate investments  at  General  Motors' 
pension  fund  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  area,  defines  the  term:  "It  is  any 
privately  negotiated  transaction.  By 
definition,  the  investment  is  illiquid. 
But  the  assumption  is  that  you  will  get 
compensated  for  that  illiquidi- 
ty  .  .  .  [that]  over  the  long  term  any 
private  deal  will  give  you  a  better 
return  than  you  would  get  in  the 
traditional  public  markets." 


Walter  Dec  of  GM  s  pension  fund 
A  pioneer  in  private  investments  and  direct  deals. 


With  assumptions  like  that,  the 
money  pours  in.  According  to  Steven 
Galantc,  editor  of  the  Private  Equity 
Analyst,  the  bible  of  alternative  in- 
vestments, pension  managers,  en- 
dowments and  other  institutional  in- 
vestors put  nearly  $13  billion  into 
private  investments  in  1993,  a  19% 
increase  from  the  previous  year.  Some 
60%  of  that  went  to  acquisition  or 
buyout  funds,  $3  billion  to  venture 
capital  and  an  additional  $1.1  billion 
to  miscellaneous  areas  including  dis- 
tressed securities.  Galante  expects  at 
least  the  same  amount  of  institutional 
money — $13  billion — to  go  outside 
the  traditional  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets again  this  year. 

Some  pension  managers  have  been 
putting  money  into  alternative  invest- 
ments for  a  decade  and  now  plan  to 
increase  their  commitment.  GTE,  for 
example,  which  has  $14  billion  in 
pension  funds  under  management, 
plans  to  increase  its  allocation  of  alter- 
native investments,  which  is  now  10% 
of  assets. 

Newcomers  to  the  arena  include 
the  huge  Teacher  Retirement  System 
of  Texas,  with  total  assets  of  $38 
billion.  If  Texas-Teachers  should 
commit  just  2%  of  the  total  to  alterna- 
tive investments,  that  means  another 
$760  million  for  private  equity  deals. 
There  are  plenty  more  public  pension 
funds  venturing  in.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  in  1993  public  pension  funds 
became  the  dominant  source  of  funds 
for  private  equity  deals. 

Where  are  the  deals  to  employ  these 
vast  sums?  With  shares  of  public  com- 
panies at  record  highs,  taking  the 
companies  private  and  breaking  them 
up  for  resale  doesn't  make  sense.  That 
worked  only  in  the  1980s,  when 
stocks  were  relatively  cheap.  But  cor- 
porations are  still  spinning  off  divi- 
sions and  unloading  nonstrategic  as- 
sets; owners  of  closely  held  businesses 
continue  to  seek  liquidity'. 

But  these  spinoffs  and  private  busi- 
nesses are  not  the  only  game  in  town. 
For  example,  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus 
&  Co.,  which  made  a  mark  with  its 
1980s  direct  equity  investment  into 
big  public  companies  like  Mattel  and 
Mellon  Bank,  is  in  the  process  of 
raising  its  sixth  venture  banking  fund, 
but  it  will  not  limit  itself  to  these  kinds 
of  large  deals.  In  the  past  it  put  money 
into  venture  capital  startups  such  as 
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Sam  Reed  would  have 
faxed  his  recommendation  to  his 
client  if  he  wanted  it  received  faster, 
or  phoned  it  if  he  wanted  it  , 
received  more  casually. 

What  he  wanted  was  for  it 
to  receive  serious  attention. 
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No  form  of  business  communication  commands  the  attention  of  a  letter  on  Crane.  It  does  more  than  convey  your  message.  It  imparts  a  sense 
of  importance  that  the  words  alone  cannot.  Since  1801  we've  made  Crane  papers  only  from  100%  cotton.  Hence,  their  uniquely  crisp 
hand  and  flawless  finish.  After  all,  when  the  message  really  matters,  so  does  what  you  send  it  on.  Crane  business  papers  are  available  at 
select  distributors,  engravers  and  printers.  For  information,  please  contact  Mr.  James  Alexander,Crane      Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  MA  01226. 
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BUSINESS  PAPERS  •  INVITATIONS  •  ANNOUNCEMENTS  •  SEASONAL  CARDS  ■  PERSONAL  STATIONERY 


Summer  Family  refst 
June  12-Septer\.: 


Our  world, 
your  pace. 

There  is  simply  more  to  life 
at  the  Mobil  5-Star  Cloister 
and  Sea  Island. 

Nature's  daily  show 
invites  you-enhanced  by 
activities  and  family  pro- 
grams admired  worldwide. 

Discover  fifty-four  holes 
of  golf  once  the  domain  of 
antebellum  Retreat 
Plantation.  Outstanding 
instruction  led  by  America's 
eading  teaching  pros. 
Waterway  cruises.  Restful 
beach  club  and  spa.  Award- 
winning  tennis.  Marsh  and 
beach  horseback  outings. 

With  all-inclusive  dining 
(dressy  or  casual),  intimate 
evenings  and  more  to  share. 

Our  world,  your  pace. 
The  Cloister,  Sea  Island, 
Georgia  31561. 

Call  800-SEA-ISLAnd  or 
912-638-3611.  Coll  tennis 
spa  packages  available. 


THE  CLOISTER 


Alternative  investments 

Level  One,  a  specialty  chipmaker,  and 
LCI  International,  the  smallest  of  the 
long  distance  carriers.  It  expects  to  do 
more  such  deals  now.  It  is  also  setting 
up  a  Hong  Kong  office  to  search  for 
opportunities  in  Asia. 

Though  it  has  not  been  difficult  for 
private  equity  Rinds  to  raise  money 
recently,  the  institutional  players, 
both  the  experienced  ones  like  GTE 
and  the  newcomers,  are  demanding 
better  terms  for  themselves  than  their 
counterparts  got  in  the  early  Eighties. 

Most  private  equity  fund  operators 
are  accustomed  to  charging  an  annual 


Institutional  investors 
put  $13  billion  into  pri- 
vate investments  in 
1993.  That  much  will 
flow  again  this  year  to 
areas  outside  traditional 
stocks  and  bonds. 


2%  on  a  pension  fund's  total  commit- 
ment— whether  or  not  the  money  has 
actually  been  put  to  use.  They,  as 
general  partners,  also  take  20%  of  any 
profits.  But  competition  is  shaving 
away  at  these  fees  and  charges.  For 
example,  Warburg,  Pincus  has 
changed  the  split  between  itself  and 
its  limited  partners  to  15%-85%.  Oth- 
er fund  operators  are  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

Some  institutional  investors,  espe- 
cially the  more  experienced,  are  by- 
passing the  dealsters  and  doing  the 
deals  themselves.  Here,  too,  gm's 
Walter  Dec  is  a  pioneer.  "Large  funds 
with  experienced  staffs  want  to  go 
into  direct  investments  rather  than 
participate  in  pools,"  says  Dec. 

One  of  Dec's  recent  winners  for  the 
GM  pension  plan:  his  partnership  with 
DLJ  Capital  Corp  and  Alex.  Brown  & 
Sons  in  the  1990  leveraged  buyout  of 
McGaw,  Inc.,  a  medical  supply  com- 
pany, gm's  direct  investment  pro- 
gram, which  owned  7%  of  the  deal, 
will  make  ten  times  its  money  when 
McGaw  is  sold  to  Ivax,  a  larger  com- 
petitor, later  this  year. 

Dec  clearly  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
But  can  the  same  be  said  for  all  the 
pension  managers  as  they  reach  for 
new  ideas  in  an  effort  to  repeat  bull 
market  returns?  Money  will  be  made 
here.  Money  will  be  lost,  too.  B 
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BANK  &  THRIFT  SPECIALISTS 


BANK  MERGERS 


ADVISORS  TO 
DIRECTORS  &  MANAGEMENT 


375  Park  Averse,  New  York,  NY  10152  (212)  754-2000 
Ke'efe  &  Keefe  International  Inc. 


"WAITING  IN 
LINE  TO  CHECK-IN 
IS  ONE  OF  LIFE'S 
LEAST  PRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES. 
SO  WE  DID 
AWAY  WITH  IT." 


Time-consuming  guest  registration  forms  are  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
Marriott's  Express  Check-in.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-228-9290. 

Harriott 

HOTEtS  RESORTS  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU 


Method  <>f  pay  men!  and  preferred  room  type  required  al  time  <>l  reservation,  Available  at  over  200  locations  nationwide.  IVol  available  at  some  convention  and  resort  properties. 
Not  available  at  Courtyard  by  Marriott,  Residence  Inn  !►>  Marriott  or  Fairfield  Inn.  '<  >IMVM  Marriott  Cor  p. 


While  other  fund  operators  made  headlines, 

Torn  Lee  quietly  did  his  deals,  perfected  his  methods, 

and  now  people  are  thrusting  money  at  him. 

Don't  bust  'em 
up,  build  'em  up 


By  Phyllis  Berman 

Thomas  Lee,  founder  of  the  lever- 
aged buyout  firm  that  bears  his  name, 
leans  back  in  his  chair.  He  draws  on  an 
expensive  cigar  and  glances  out  the 
window  at  Boston's  Customs  House 
Tower  26  floors  below. 

For  the  benefit  of  this 
reporter,  Lee,  49,  ticks  off 
some  of  the  recent  winners 
in  his  equity  fund.  On  be- 
half of  himself,  manage- 
ment and  his  clients,  Lee 
bought  Snapple  Beverage 
Corp.  from  its  former  own- 
ers for  $135  million  ($45 
million  in  equity)  in  March 
1992;  today  that  invest- 
ment is  worth  over 
$2  billion.  Lee -managed 
stakes  in  three  other  public- 
ly traded  companies — Gen- 
eral Nutrition,  Equicredit 
and  Autotote — trade  at  an 
average  of  eight  times  what 
Lee  and  his  funds  originally 
invested  in  them  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Lee's  equity  fund  is  thl  HB 
Equity  Partners.  It  raised 
$565  million  in  1989.  Lee  has  put 
44%  of  that  to  work  in  the  last  four 
years.  He  has  already  returned  $183 
million  in  cash  to  the  fund's  partners, 
and  the  fund  still  sits  on  $2.2  billion  in 
appreciation. 

With  this  kind  of  record,  pension 
funds  and  all  kinds  of  institutions  are 
eager  to  thrust  money  at  Lee.  Right 
now  he  isn't  taking  it. 

To  understand  why  Tom  Lee  is 
reluctant  to  take  on  more  client  mon- 
ey at  this  time,  you  need  to  know 
something  about  Tom  Lee  and  how 
he  operates.  Unlike  many  successful 


dealmakers,  he  still  pays  close  atten- 
tion to  every  deal  he  does.  He  works 
with  a  total  staff  of  just  17  profession- 
als. Right  now  he's  spending  almost 
full  time  unwinding  his  earlier  deals — 
that  is,  bringing  them  public  and  at 


Tom  Lee  in  his  Boston  office 
No  headline-crashing  deals. 


least  partly  cashing  out. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  he  took  First 
Alert  public,  another  thl  Equity 
Partners  deal.  As  he  puts  it:  "There  is 
an  old  theory  about  the  stock  market: 
It  goes,  'When  they  pass  tarts,  take 
tarts.'  Well,  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
the  market  happily  has  offered  us  the 
opportunity  to  reverse  our  deals  and 
pay  off  our  debt.  .  .  .  That  access  to 
public  equity  totally  eliminates  any 
risk  on  our  deals." 

But  once  the  existing  deals  are  un- 
wound, Lee  will  undoubtedly  open 
his  doors  again — when  he  is  ready.  He 


has  the  skills  needed  as  institutional 
investors  seek  to  diversify  away  from 
conventional  stocks  and  bonds  to- 
ward private  deals.  "Here  is  the  dyna- 
mic," he  says,  and  starts  tossing  num- 
bers around:  "Two  hundred  billion 
dollars  in  private  market  investments 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  $400 
billion.  That  dwarfs  the  $30  billion  or 
so  that  goes  into  the  junk  bond  mar- 
ket each  year.  It  is  a  huge  and  continu- 
ing flow  of  funds"  (see  story,  p.  50). 

A  Bostonian  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  Tom  Lee  is  a  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  scoa  Industries, 
which  once  owned  Hills  Department 
Stores.  In  1974,  with  a  $100,000 
inheritance,  he  began  buying  small 
companies,  using  borrowed  money 
plus  equity  capital  from  his  own  pock- 
et. Leveraged  buyouts?  That  was  what 
he  was  doing,  but  he  didn't  even 
know  it.  He  had  never  heard  the  term 
until  1979,  when  a  broker 
from  Oppenheimer  casual- 
ly mentioned  leveraged 
buyouts  to  him. 

His  first  investment  was 
in  a  small  computer-leasing 
company,  which  he  fixed 
up  and  sold,  putting  his 
small  capital  and  profits 
into  other  deals,  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  as  he 
went.  He  has  done  125 
deals  in  the  20  years  since 
then,  and  Forbes  estimates 
that  his  $100,000  starting 
capital  is  now  worth  $400 
million.  Lee  never  did  hos- 
tile deals,  and  he  didn't  do 
bust-ups.  He  was  as  much  a 
businessman  as  a  financier, 
helping  run  the  little  com- 
panies he  bought. 

"What  I  did  was  buy 
over-the-counter  companies  with 
10%  to  20%  down,"  explains  Lee. 
"My  strategy  was  halfway  between 
venture  capital  and  LBO  techniques. 
I'd  overlay  the  financial  leverage,  the 
debt  to  finance  the  acquisition,  with 
operational  leverage." 

First  Alert  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Pittway  Corp.  until  Lee  bought  it  in 
1992  for  $92  million,  borrowing  S62 
million  and  providing  roughly  half 
the  equity  from  thl  Partners,  the 
other  half  from  personal  and  company 
funds.  First  Alert  had  more  than  half 
the  market  in  the  U.S.  for  home 
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Every  man  over  50  should  rake  rhis 
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If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  question,  you  should  see  your  doctor. 
You  may  be  experiencing  the  symptoms  of  a  condition  called 
benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  (BPH),  which  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

Affecting  one  out  of  three  men  over  the  age  of  50,  symptomatic 
BPH  can  be  caused  by  a  tightening  of  muscles  inside  the  prostate. 
These  tightened  muscles  can  slow  the  flow  of  urine,  leading  to 
the  kinds  of  urinary  symptoms  described  above. 

There  are  three  basic  treatment  options  for  symptomatic  BPH: 
"watchful  waiting,"  which  entails  having  regular  checkups 
over  time;  surgery;  and  medication. 

HYTRIN:  A  New  Treatment  Option 

HYTRIN  is  a  once-a-day  medication  that  can  rapidly  treat 

bothersome  BPH  symptoms.  HYTRIN  works  by  relaxing  the 


Please  see 

patient  information 

on  adjacent  page. 

©  1994,  Abbott  Laboratories 


muscles  that  have  tightened  in  the  prostate,  increasing 
urine  flow  and  decreasing  urinary  symptoms.  With  HYTRIN, 
you  can  see  improvement  in  2  to  4  weeks. 

HYTRIN  can  cause  a  sudden  drop  in  blood  pressure  at 
the  beginning  of  treatment  (or  if  you  miss  doses  and  then 
start  taking  the  medication  again).  You  may  feel  dizzy,  faint, 
or  "light-headed,"  particularly  after  getting  up  from  a 
chair  or  bed. 

If  you  have  any  urinary  symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 

Only  your  doctor  can  properly  diagnose  symptomatic  BPH 

(or  other  conditions  such  as  prostate  cancer). 

And,  only  your  doctor  can  treat  your  bothersome  BPH  symp- 
toms with  HYTRIN.  For  FREE  information  on  symptomatic 
BPH  and  HYTRIN,  please  call  1-800  866  5955 


301-500-1361C 
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HYTRIN 

IterazosiuHCil 

PATIENT  INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
HYTRIN®  (Hi-TRiN) 

Generic  Name: 
terazosin  (ter-A-zo-sin) 
hydrochloride 

When  used  to  treat 
BENIGN  PROSTATIC 
HYPERPLASIA  (BPH) 

Please  read  this  leaflet  before  you  start  taking 
HYTRIN.  Also,  read  it  each  time  you  get  a  new  pre- 
scription. This  information  should  NOT  take  the  place 
of  a  full  discussion  with  your  doctor.  You  and  your 
doctor  should  discuss  HYTRIN  and  your  condition 
before  you  start  taking  it  and  at  your  regular  check- 
ups. 

HYTRIN  is  used  to  treat  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia 
or  BPH.  HYTRIN  is  also  used  to  treat  high  blood  pres- 
sure (hypertension).  This  leaflet  describes  HYTRIN 
only  as  a  treatment  for  BPH. 

What  is  BPH? 

The  prostate  is  a  gland  located  below  the  bladder.  It 
surrounds  the  urethra  (you-REETH-rah),  which  is  a 
tube  that  drains  urine  from  the  bladder.  BPH  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  symptoms  of 
BPH,  however,  can  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
tightness  of  muscles  in  the  prostate.  If  the  muscles 
inside  the  prostate  tighten,  they  can  squeeze  the  ure- 
thra and  slow  the  How  of  urine.  This  can  lead  to  symp- 
toms such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  stream  when  urinating 

•  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  empty  your  bladder 
completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  when  you  start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night,  or 

•  a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 
Treatment  options  for  BPH 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options  for  BPH: 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful  Waiting". 
Some  men  have  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  but  no 
symptoms,  or  symptoms  that  are  not  bothersome. 
If  this  applies,  you  and  your  doctor  may  decide  on 
a  program  of  monitoring  including  regular  check- 
ups, instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 

•  Medication.  There  are  different  kinds  of  medica- 
tion used  to  treat  BPH.  Your  doctor  has  prescribed 
HYTRIN  for  you.  See  "What  HYTRIN  does" 
below. 

•  Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need  surgery.  Youi 
doctor  can  describe  several  different  surgical  pro- 
cedures to  treat  BPH.  Which  procedure  is  best 
depends  oh  your  symptoms  and  medical  condi- 
tion. 

What  HYTRIN  does 

HYTRIN  relaxes  the  tightness  of  a  certain  type  of 
muscle  in  the  prostate  and  at  the  opening  of  the  blad- 
der. This  may  increase  the  rate  of  urine  flow  and/or 
decrease  the  symptoms  you  are  having. 

•  HYTRIN  helps  relieve  the  symptoms  of  BPH.  It 
docs  NOT  change  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which 
may  continue  to  grow.  However,  a  larger  prostate 


does  not  necessarily  cause  more  or  worse  symp- 
toms. 

•  If  HYTRIN  is  helping  you,  you  should  notice  an 
effect  on  your  particular  symptoms  in  2  to  4  weeks 
of  starting  to  take  the  medication. 

•  Even  though  you  take  HYTRIN  and  it  may  help 
you,  HYTRIN  may  not  prevent  the  need,  for 
surgery  in  the  future. 

What  you  should  know  while  taking 
HYTRIN  for  BPH 

WARNINGS 

HYTRIN  Can  Cause  A  Sudden  Drop  in  Blood 
Pressure  After  the  VERY  FIRST  DOSE.  You  may 

feel  dizzy,  faint,  or  "light-headed"  particularly  after 
you  get  up  from  bed  or  from  a  chair.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  after  you've  taken  the  first  few  doses, 
but  can  occur  at  any  time  while  you  are  taking  the 
drug.  It  can  also  occur  if  you  stop  taking  the  drug  and 
then  re-start  treatment. 

Because  of  this  effect,  your  doctor  may  have  told  you 
to  take  HYTRIN  at  bedtime.  If  you  take  HYTRIN  at 
bedtime  but  need  to  get  up  from  bed  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, get  up  slowly  and  cautiously  until  you  are  sure 
how  the  medicine  affects  you.  It  is  also  important  to 
get  up  slowly  from  a  chair  or  bed  at  any  time  until  you 
learn  how  you  react  to  HYTRIN.  You  should  not  drive 
or  do  any  hazardous  tasks  until  you  are  used  to  the 
effects  of  the  medication.  If  you  begin  to  feel  dizzy,  sit 
or  lie  down  until  you  feel  better. 

•  You  will  start  with  a  1  mg  dose  of  HYTRIN.  Then 
the  dose  will  be  increased  as  your  body  gets  used 
to  the  effect  of  the  medication. 

•  Other  side  effects  you  could  have  while  taking 
HYTRIN  include  drowsiness,  blurred  or  hazy 
vision,  nausea,  or  "puffiness"  of  the  feet  or  hands. 
Discuss  any  unexpected  effects  you  notice  with 
your  doctor. 

Other  important  facts 

•  You  should  see  an  effect  on  your  symptoms  in 
2  to  4  weeks.  So,  you  will  need  to  continue  seeing 
your  doctor  to  check  your  progress  regarding  your 
BPH  and  to  monitor  your  blood  pressure  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  regular  check-ups. 

•  Your  doctor  has  prescribed  HYTRIN  for  your 
BPH  and  not  for  prostate  cancer.  However,  a  man 
can  have  BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at  the  same 
time.  Doctors  usually  recommend  that  men  be 
checked  for  prostate  cancer  once  a  year  when  they 
turn  50  (or  40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
cancer).  These  checks  should  continue  even  if  you 
are  taking  HYTRIN.  HYTRIN  is  not  a  treatment 
for  prostate  cancer. 

•  About  Prostate  Specific  Antigen  (PSA).  Your 
doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called  PSA. 
Your  doctor  is  aware  that  HYTRIN  does  not 
affect  PSA  levels.  You  may  want  to  ask  your  doc- 
tor more  about  this  if  you  have  had  a  PSA  test 
done. 

How  to  take  HYTRIN 

Follow  your  doctor's  instructions  about  how  to  take 
HYTRIN.  You  must  take  it  every  day  at  the  dose  pre- 
scribed. Talk  with  your  doctor  if  you  don't  take  it  for 
a  few  days,  you  may  have  to  restart  it  at  a  1  mg  dose 
and  be  cautious  about  possible  dizziness.  Do  not  share 
HYTRIN  with  anyone  else;  it  was  prescribed  only  for 
you. 

Keep  HYTRIN  and  all  medicines  out  of  the  reach  of 
children. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HYTRIN 
AND  BPH,  TALK  WITH  YOUR  DOCTOR, 
NURSE,  PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH 
CARE  PROVIDER. 
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Thomas  Lee 

smoke  alarms,  but  Lee  felt  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  expand  the  product 
line.  He  had  the  company  take  on  still 
more  debt,  which  it  used  to  broaden 
its  product  line,  consolidate  its  manu- 
facturing operations  and  expand  its 
distribution  system. 

First  Alert  went  public  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  thl's  stake  in  it  has  a  market 
value  six  times  its  original  investment. 

In  the  LBO  craze  of  the  1980s  Lee 
remained  a  relatively  small  player.  His 
methods  were  thought  unortho- 
dox— no  headline-crashing  deals,  no 
bruising  takeovers,  no  selloff  of  assets. 
Lee  often  got  cool  receptions  from 
public  pension  hinds  that  were  readily 
giving  money  to  firms  like  kkr  and 
Forstmann  Little. 

Lee  was  also  unorthodox  in  that  he 
insisted  on  putting  his  own  money 
into  every  deal — functioning  both  as 
general  partner  and  as  a  limited  part- 
ner. More  than  most  buyout  practi- 
tioners, he  always  delves  well  beyond 
the  numbers  in  doing  a  deal.  "We 
are,"  he  says,  "in  a  low-growth  envi- 
ronment, and  the  trick  to  making 
money  is  to  find  those  good  little 
companies  that  can  grow  a  bit  faster 
than  the  economy." 

An  additional  reason  that  institu- 
tional investors  are  anxious  to  put 
money  with  Tom  Lee  is  that  his  terms 
are  a  lot  more  generous  than  those 
offered  by  many  better- known 
buyout  artists.  He  subtracts  the  re- 
sults of  his  bad  deals  from  those  of  his 
good  deals  before  computing  the 
general  partner's  interest,  and  he 
keeps  fees  to  the  companies  in  his 
fund's  portfolio  modest.  Many  LBO 
firms  simply  ignored  their  bad  deals 
and  took  their  cut  of  the  good  ones. 
With  so  much  of  his  own  money 
involved  in  every  deal,  Lee  doesn't 
need  to  look  to  his  partners  for  profits. 

But  how  did  Tom  Lee  know  that 
teenagers  would  turn  their  backs  on 
the  established  soft  drinks  and  flock  to 
Snappier  He  didn't,  of  course,  but  he 
did  know  that  here  was  a  product  that 
had  a  lot  of  growth  in  it  if  handled 
properly.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
Tom  Lee  from  so  many  of  the  other 
practitioners  of  his  trade — he  thinks 
beyond  the  numbers.  "Building  up 
companies  is  entirely  different  from 
busting  them  up,"  is  the  way  he  puts 
it.  "Building  companies  is  all  I've  ever 
done."  H 
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(aii bag  control) 


You  don't  have  time  to  brace  yourself,  much  less  think. 
Meanwhile,  it's  thought  of  everything. 


It  happens  so  fast.  How  can  an  airbag  trigger  so  suddenly?  Let's  just  say  its  HoJ__  Clofif"nnnifVf* 
the  moment  our  little  black  boxes  have  been  waiting  for  all  their  lives.  Uolifll  BjJGuljMjf  lluo 
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Banker  Richard  Kovacevich  has  an  M.B.A., 
but  he  really  lea!      the  banking  business 
by  peddling  toy    '  -inking  today  is  as  much 
about  selling  a     s  about  credit  analysis. 

Meet  the  people 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

Richard  Kovacevich,  50,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Minneapolis- based  Norwest  Corp., 
always  refers  to  Norwest's  580  bank 
branches  and  1 ,700  consumer  fi- 
nance and  mortgage  loan  offices 


simply  as  "stores." 

It's  deliberate  with  him  when  he 
substitutes  retailing  terminology  for 
banking  lingo.  Norwest,  widi  assets  of 
$55  billion,  is  the  nation's  14th-big- 
gest  bank,  but  listen  to  how  Kovace- 


vich describes  his  business  to  Forbes: 
"You  must  drive  more  revenues 
through  that  expensive  fixed -cost 
store  base.  It's  like  sales-per-square- 
foot  in  a  retail  store  chain."  Kovace- 
vich talks  about  sales  per  unit:  how 
many  products  each  "store"  sells  to 
each  customer — 3.6  now,  compared 
with  1.3  in  1989.  His  "products" 
aren't  things  you  put  in  a  bag  and  take- 
away with  you.  They  are  things  like 
checking  accounts,  savings  accounts, 
car  loans  and  credit  cards,  of  course, 
but  also  newer  "products":  insur- 
ance, annuities,  mutual  funds,  stocks 
and  bonds,  trust  and  leasing  services. 

Norwest  staffers  are  taught  how  to 
sell.  A  customer  inquiring  about,  say, 
a  loan  to  consolidate  bills  may  get  a 
pitch  that  goes  like  this:  "You  came  in 


Norwest's 
Richard 
Kovacevich 
Driving  more 
revenues 
through  an 
expensive 
fixed-cost 
store  base. 
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A  Sure  Sign  you've  Picked 
The  Right  Airline  To  Africa. 


The  best  way  to  Southern  Africa 
starts  and  finishes  with  SAA, 
the  only  nonstop  service  in  the 
business. 

Our  flights  get  the  green  light  six 
times  a  week  from  JFK  to  Johan- 
nesburg, Miami  to  Cape  Town. 
And  although  they're  the  world's 
longest  air  routes,  SAA's  60  years 
of  experience  and  our  luxurious 
747-400 s  transform  them  into 


one  of  your  most  pleasurable 
travel  experiences. 

No  wonder  two  of  the  world's 
leading  business  magazines  voted 
us  Best  Airline  To  Africa. 

But  don't  take  their  word  for  it. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  us 
at  1-800-722-9675  and  find 
out  why  SAA  is  the  only  way  to 
go  to  Southern  Africa. 

After  all,  what's  stopping  you? 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS 


Norwest  Corp. 

for  a  $4,000  loan,  but  your  credit  says 
you  can  easily  handle  $8,000.  Take- 
that  and  we'll  give  it  to  you  at  a 
quarter-percent  less.  No?  Okay,  how 
about  a  $5,000  line  of  credit — you 
may  need  it  later." 

That's  modern  retail  banking. 
Loans  aren't  reluctantly  granted;  they 
are  pushed,  sold.  Because  Norwest  is 
so  good  at  it,  its  banking  operations 
last  year  earned  $397  million  on  reve- 
nues of  $2.38  billion.  That  compares 
with  an  anemic  $43.2  million,  on 
revenues  of  $800  million,  as  recently 
as  1986.  The  whole  banking  industry 
has,  of  course,  made  a  remarkable 
comeback,  and  Norwest  is  equally 
impressive.  Its  return  on  common 
equity  is  21%,  ranking  it  first  among 
the  25  largest  regional  bank  holding 
companies.  Norwest's  balance  sheet  is 
rock  solid,  with  reserves  covering 
nonperforming  loans  at  412%,  and  its 
Tier  1  capital  stands  at  9.84%. 

With  those  580  branches  spread 
across  a  1,600-mile  arc  running  from 
Ohio  to  Montana,  Norwest  gathers 
deposits  over  a  vast  territory  from  lots 
of  individuals  and  focuses  its  lending 
on  individuals  and  smaller  businesses. 
Lloyd  Johnson  recruited  Kovacevich 
to  be  his  successor  because  he  felt  that 
Kovacevich  understood  retailing. 
Early  in  his  career  Kovacevich  had 
learned  about  dealing  with  retail  sales 
when  he  was  a  merger  and  acquisi- 
tions executive  in  the  toy  business.  "I 
was  an  M.B. A. /engineer  nerd,"  Ko- 
vacevich says,  referring  to  his  Stanford 
University  education.  "I  thought  you 
could  figure  everything  out  with  a 
slide  rule.  After  that  I  joined  Kenner 
Toys — a  division  of  General  Mills — 
where  I  also  had  to  learn  to  sell  items 
like  Baby  Alive  to  retail  chains.  The 
toy  business  made  me  wake  up  and 
realize,  'Hey,  this  is  all  about  selling, 
about  going  out  and  convincing  the 
retail  chains  that  they  should  put  our 
product  on  their  shelves  instead  of 
someone  else's.1  11 

He  got  into  banking  in  the  mid- 
1970s  when  Citicorp  went  looking 
for  executives  with  consumer  market- 
ing skills  to  build  up  its  consumer 
banking  operations.  With  his  retailing 
skills,  he  ended  up  running  Citibank's 
Visa/MasterCard  credit  card  opera- 
tions. Then,  in  1986,  with  no  shot  at 
heading  all  of  the  bank's  consumer 
business,  he  left  for  Norwest. 
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Behind  every  financial  perception 
is  a  market  reality. 


Expert  financial  advice  requires 
astute  analysis  by  professionals  who 
understand  the  importance  of  looking 
beyond  face  value.  At  Houlihan  Lokey 
Howard  &.  Zukin,  we  inspect  beneath 
the  surface  to  provide  you  with 
alternative  vantage  points.  In  the  past 


20  years,  Houlihan  Lokey  has  furnished 
specialty  investment  banking  services 
to  more  than  4,000  clients,  from  Wall 
Street  to  Main  Street.  For  advisors 


Houlihan  Lokey 
Howard  &  Zukin 

A  Swcialty  Investment  Banking.  Firm 


with  a  discerning  perspective,  call 
us  at  (800)  788-5300.  With 
experience  in  over  $100  billion 
worth  of  transactions  in  the  last  five 
years,  Houlihan  Lokey  understands 
the  rapidly  changing  complexion  of 
today's  business  environment. 


Los  Angeles  ♦  New  York  ♦  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  ♦  Minneapolis  ♦  Washington  D.C.  *  Toronto 


AND  SEES  A  CONTROLLED  MULTINATIONAL 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM  TO  COVER  THEM. 

At  Home  Insurance,  we  specialize  in 
protecting  businesses  against  risk:  others 
may  overlook.  Working  closely  with  our 
claims  and  loss  control  professionals,  our 
underwriters  find  insightful  solutions  to 


complex  business  problems.  With  a  network 
of  associates  in  62  countries  on  5  continents, 
and  a  global  insurance  alliance  with 
Trygg-Hansa  SPP,  we  make  sure  you're 
covered  against  the  unexpected,  worldwide. 
Ask  your  broker,  or  call  1-800-TEL-HOME. 
WE  SEE  RISK  BEFORE  RISK  SEES  YOU. 


Norvvest  Corp. 


Norwest  Financial's  Bloomington,  Minn,  consumer  loan  store 

A  gold  mine  from  seemingly  risky  personal  loans  at  stiff  rates. 


Norvvest  was  a  mess:  It  had  made 
large  corporate  loans  and  loans  to  less 
developed  countries  and  had  lost  its 
shirt.  Its  farm  loans  were  in  arrears, 
and  its  mortgage  banking  business, 
(now  revived)  was  in  disarray. 

Many  of  its  banks  were  in  such 
thinly  populated  states  as  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Wyoming. 

Johnson  and  Kovacevich  drastically 
curtailed  corporate  and  foreign  lend- 
ing— leave  that  to  the  Morgans  and 
Citibanks.  They  concentrated  on 
consumer  and  community  business 
lending.  Norwest  made  lots  of  acqui- 
sitions to  expand  its  retail  gathering 
and  small  business  lending  network. 
Were  a  lot  of  its  "stores"  in  places  like 
Spearfish,  S.D.,  Anaconda,  Mont, 
and  Van  Wert,  Ohio?  Never  mind. 
There  were  potential  retail  customers 
out  there. 

"In  the  first  90  days  after  I  arrived,  I 
went  out  and  visited  every  one  of  our 
banks  and  met  everyone  from  the 
presidents  to  the  tellers,"  remembers 
Kovacevich.  The  exhaustive  and  ex- 
hausting meetings  convinced  him 
that  to  shine  locallv  a  bank  had  to  do 


more  to  motivate  its  local  people. 

Several  years  later  Norwest  started 
rewarding  nonmanagerial  employees 
who  achieved  certain  goals  with  the 
opportunity  to  buy  stock  free  of  bro- 
kerage fees.  This  was  in  addition  to  an 
already  existing  401(k)  savings  plan. 
Says  Kovacevich,  "We  gave  them  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Today  28%  of  our 
35,000  employees  are  in  the  Invest 
Norwest  program."  Today  employ- 
ees own  9%  of  the  bank's  shares,  with  a 
market  value  of  $686  million. 

Norwest's  crown  jewel  is  yet  anoth- 
er consumer  finance  operation.  In 
1982  the  bank  acquired  Dial  Finance 
Corp.,  a  consumer  loan  operation 
with  460  offices  in  38  states;  now 
called  Norwest  Financial,  it  operates 
independently,  with  headquarters  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  run  by  its 
long-term  chairman,  Richard  Brink- 
man.  Its  earnings  have  grown  from 
S32.4  million,  when  it  was  acquired, 
to  S200  million  last  year — accounting 
for  a  good  third  of  Norwest's  net.  It 
showed  a  remarkable  4.1%  return  on 
assets  and  a  33.6%  return  on  its  equity 
capital. 

The  outfit  operates  differently  from 


bigger  rivals  like  House- 
hold Finance  and  Beneficial 
Corp.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  lend  to  people  whom 
other  lenders  might  turn 
their  noses  up  at,  but 
charges  them  stiff  rates.  In 
making  these  seemingly 
risky  loans,  it  gives  lots  of 
leeway  to  its  employees 
rather  than  making  them 
conform  to  rigid  lending 
guidelines. 

It  works.  Last  year  Nor- 
west Financial  earned  only 
one -third  less  than  House- 
hold, which  has  roughly  6 
times  the  assets,  and  made 
more  money  than  Benefi- 
cial, which  has  2V2  times  its 
assets. 

A   trouble   with  retail 
banking  is  that  it  is  fixed- 
cost   and  labor-intensive. 
Norwest's   so-called  effi- 
ciency ratio — its  operating 
expense  ratio — was  a  high 
72%,  compared  with  a  62% 
average  for  the  industry. 
Kovacevich  thinks  he  can 
bring  this  ratio  down  with- 
out curtailing  service,  pointing  out 
that  Norwest  has  not  yet  fully  inte- 
grated all  of  the  8  larger  and  22 
smaller  banks  it  has  acquired  since  the 
late  1980s.  "It  takes  three  years  after 
an  acquisition  to  really  get  costs 
down,"  Kovacevich  says.  "I  intend  to 
lower  our  efficiency  ratio  over  the 
next  two  years  to  around  62%  to  65%. 
There's  much  work  to  be  done,  but 
it's  doable." 

And  desirable:  Each  1%  decline  in 
the  ratio  is  $40  million  in  earnings,  or 
10  cents  a  share.  Achieving  his  goal 
would  boost  Norwest's  earnings  by 
some  70  cents  a  share  over  two  years. 
Last  year  Norwest  earned  S2.10  a 
share.  Which  means  the  company  has 
two  paths  to  earnings  increases:  con- 
tinued growth  of  revenues  and  con- 
tinuing cost  savings. 

Legislation  authorizing  interstate 
banking  is  working  its  way  through 
Congress.  With  its  strong  retail  bank- 
ing experience,  you  can  be  certain  that 
when  interstate  banking  comes,  Nor- 
west will  be  a  smart,  mean  contender 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  American's 
banking  business,  wherever  he  or  she 
or  they  are  fix  ing.  M 
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Mitsubishi  Luxury 

You  can  take  it  to  the  Ritz. 

You  can  take  it  to  Baja. 

Or  you  can  take  it  up  to  159  mph. 


DIAMANTE 


M    0    N    T    E    R    0  3    0    0    0    G  T 


lie  Mitsubishi  Diamante  IS. 
What  it  does  for  your  eyes,  it  does 
for  your  other  senses  as  well. 


The  interplay  of  lines  and  shapes  com- 
municates what  might  be  called  "elegant 
aggression"—  a  fitting  expression  of  the 
driving  experience  that  awaits  you.  There 
is  nothing  bland  or  reticent  about  the 


Diamante  LS.  Its  rewards  are  emotional, 
sensual,  as  a  luxury-performance  sedan's 
rewards  should  be.  A  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  what  Mitsubishi  calls  "The  New 
Thinking  in  Automobiles:  " 

From  behind  the  wheel  it  feels  taut, 
yet  supple,  giving  a  vivid  tactile  impression 
of  the  road,  minus  the  sharp  edges.  The 
7-way  adjustable  driver's  seat  comes  with 


power  assist  and  is  easily  contoured  to 
your  frame.  Once  adjusted,  it  soothes 
you  as  you  drive.  Precise  orthopedics, 
with  the  opulence  of  leather. 

The  24-valve  V6  engine  moves  you 
along  with  exhilarating  swiftness  and 
gratifying  quietness.  Allowing  you  to 
fully  appreciate  the  extraordinary  stereo 
system,  designed  in  cooperation  with 
Infinity®,  renowned  makers  of  fine  audio 
equipment.  Meanwhile,  Mitsubishi's 
patented  ETACS-IVm  encompasses  ten 
separate  convenience  features  to 
enhance  your  comfort  and  safety,  from 
speed-sensitive  windshield  wipers  to  a 
comprehensive  security  system. 

Dual  air  bags,  ABS  anti-lock  brakes, 
side-impact  protection,  optional  traction 
control,  and  an  enormously  strong  pas- 
senger cage  all  contribute  to  your  sense 
of  security  and  well-being.  Which,  in 
turn,  serve  to  intensify  the  boundless 
other  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
Diamante  LS. 


ie  Mitsubishi  Montero  SR. 
Unruffled  by  mud,  rocks,  snow  or  the 
freeway  on  Monday  morning. 


A  fine  luxury  car  is  expected  to  display 
poise,  unflappability,  masterful  control. 
But  only  on  reasonably  passable  roads. 


The  Montero  SR  displays  those  traits 
on  roads  that  would  not  be  passable  for 
any  conventional  luxury  vehicle.  As  well 
as  surfaces  that  don't  remotely  qualify 
as  roads,  and  in  forbidding  weather. 

With  Active-Trac"4WD,  Montero  even 
adapts  to  the  severity  of  the  conditions 
at  hand.  From  a  lightly  rain-slicked  mad 
all  the  way  to  deep  mud  and  snow.  And 


with  Multi-Mode"  ABS,  anti-lock  braking 
is  preserved  in  every  drive  mode,  it's 
a  highly  versatile,  ruggedly  proficient 
luxury  sport-utility.  In  essence,  a  "go- 
anywhere  "  luxury  vehicle. 

To  go  with  its  smooth,  unruffled 
handling  of  almost  any  condition, 
there's  a  smooth  24-valve  V6  engine 
capable  of  generating  215  horsepower. 
There's  also  a  host  of  amenities,  includ- 
ing a  premium  stereo  system,  power 
windows  and  door  locks,  cruise  control, 
three-row  seating  for  seven,  and  avail- 
able leather  and  wood  interior  trim. 

All  this,  with  an  off-road  racing  her- 
itage that,  in  1993  alone,  produced  five 
major  victories  for  Montero,"  including 
the  Paris-Dakar  Rally.  Such  versatility 
isn't  what  you  expect  from  a  luxury  vehicle. 
But  then,  it's  exactly  what  Mitsubishi's 
"new  thinking"  demands. 


The  Mitsubishi  3000GT  VR-4. 

it  teaches  159  mph  on  a  race  track 

and  is  equally  thrilling  in  a  parking  lot. 


0 


There  are  roads  on  which  it's  perfectly 
legal  to  extract  maximum  performance 
from  the  3000GT  VR-4.  Such  roads  are 


usually  oval  tracks,  closed  to  normal 
traffic.  But  who  knows?  You  may  decide 
to  seek  one  out  someday. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  well  be 
content  with  the  challenges  offered  by 
public  roads — the  slow-moving  truck  or 
the  snaking  back  road,  for  example. 
Under  such  circumstances,  terms  like 
"all-wheel  drive,"  "four-wheel  steering," 


"twin  turbochargers, "  "320  horsepower" 
and  "six-speed  gearbox"  take  on  special 
meaning.  You'd  never  believe  an  auto- 
mobile could  do  such  things.  And  with 
such  gratifying  smoothness  and  finesse. 

The  truth  is,  the  3000GT  VR-4  repre- 
sents new  thinking  in  high-performance 
driving.  It  looks  and  performs  like  an 
exotic  sports  car,  but  isn't  priced  like  one. 
Moreover,  it's  equally  gratifying  as  a 
grand-touring  sports  car,  equipped  with 
such  luxury  features  as  a  power- 
adjustable  driver's  seat,  leather  trim,  a 
superb  Mitsubishi/Infinity®  stereo  system 
and  comprehensive  safety  equipment. 

All  of  which  make  it  enormously  en- 
joyable to  spend  time  in.  Whether  you  're 
negotiating  a  race  track,  taking  an  all- 
day  trip  or  just  sitting  still  in  a  parking 
lot.  And  that  says  nothing  about  the  fun 
you'll  have  watching  heads  turn. 


he  world's  only  production  convertible 
with  a  retractable  hardtop-coming  this  fall. 


cor  Mitsubishi,  new  thinking  is  corporate  policy.  The  latest 
example,  a  convertible  3000GT  that  is  coming  soon, 
c;,iled  the  3000GT  Spyder.  It  will  be  as  different  from 
^er  convertibles  as  the  30GGGT  itself  is  from  other 
'■>  oerfortPran.ce  sports  cars.  The  top  is  not  canvas,  nor 
nave  to  renova  it  and  store  it  away  when  sunny  • 
.'the,  a     :    it  s  a  hardtop  that  folds  away  into  th 
touch  of  3  button.  Ail  automatically.  No 
ujck'es.  no  cursing  the  intractability 
:he  w'i  "/'s  only  production  cor- 
.  ■:?<.- nr. '  able  bar  .  ~  •<  f 


Extreme?  Perhaps.  But  the  3000GT  is  designed  for 
extremes.  Extremes  of  performance  and  driving  pleasure 
Why  should  the  3000GT  Spyder  be  any  different? 

'Road  &  Track.  February  1994.  Top  speed  obtaineo  under  test  track  conditions  by  professional  drners  usu*| 
special  equipment  end  procedures.  Mitsubishi  does  not  advocate  exceeding  speed  limits. 
*  *Won  by  a  race-prepared,  two-door  version  of  the  Mitsubishi  Monsero. 

tThe  3000GT  Spyder 's  computer-controlled  retractable  hardtop  was  des'gned  jointly  by  Mitsutoish,  Motors  an 
ASC  incorporated  and  meets  ail  federal  safety  standards  fof  a  convertible.  Vehicle  shown  is  a  pre-oroducthr: 
1995  VR-4  model.  Si  model  will  also  ?e  available.  Finaf  production  models,  available  fa/I  1994,  may  featiwj 
minor  vim  variations.  For  information  on  the  Mitsubishi  3000GT  Spyder,  can  1-3G&SPYDER1.  gt",  OCf* 
aler  near  you  o;  information  on  Mitsubishi's  other  products,  call  1  800-55MITSU.  Q*-^** 


The  New  Thinking  in  Automobiles 


Murder  rates  in  the  U.S.  were  going  down 
before  the  criminal  justice  system  was 
revolutionized  by  judges  in  the  1960s. 

Grime  without 
punishment 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


A  STORY  out  of  Singapore  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  they  have 
so  little  crime  and  we  have  so  much.  An 
18 -year-old  American  decided  to  have 
some  fun  in  Singapore  by  spray-paint- 
ing and  otherwise  vandalizing  cars. 
Singapore  authorities  sentenced  him 
to  six  strokes  with  a  bamboo  cane,  a 
SI, 400  fine  and  four  months  in  jail. 

None  other  tiian  die  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  this  punish- 
ment "extreme."  Apparendy  his  tough- 
on -crime  stance  ends  at  the  water's 
edge,  especially  when  diere  are  no  vot- 
ers to  impress.  The  American  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Singapore  has  argued  diat 
diis  young  man  is  a  first  offender — as  if 
it  were  a  principle  of  international  law 
that  the  first  one  is  on  the  house. 

What  makes  this  something  more 
than  an  isolated  petty  crime  case  is 
that  it  symbolizes  two  wholly  differ- 
ent approaches  to  life  and  two  very 
different  visions  of  the  world.  Person- 
al responsibility  for  one's  actions  is  at 
the  heart  of  one  vision  and  is  banished 
to  the  periphery — or  beyond — in  the 
other.  This  shows  up  not  only  in 
discussions  of  crime,  but  also  in  dis- 
cussions of  everything  from  welfare  to 
education  to  health  care  legislation. 


It  shows  up  most  dramatically  in 
criminal  cases  where  someone  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  violate  the  law  and 
inflict  costs  and  harm  on  other  people. 
Hoodlums  who  savagely  beat  truck 
driver  Reginald  Denny  during  the  Los 
Angeles  riots,  the  man  who  stabbed 
Monica  Seles  in  Germany,  the  Menen- 
dez  brothers,  who  killed  their  parents, 
and  Lorena  Bobbit,  who  mutilated  her 
husband,  have  all  escaped  the  full  legal 
consequences  of  their  actions  on  the 
basis  of  either  unverifiable  assertions  or 
unsubstantiated  theories. 

What  makes  these  excuses  effec- 
tive— and  the  law  correspondingly  in- 
effective— is  a  whole  mindset  that  is 
ready  to  believe  that  nobody  is  really 
responsible. 

A  noted  criminologist  referred  to  a 
criminal  who  "finds  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  law" — as  if  the  poor  guy 
went  to  sleep  on  his  couch  in  the  living 
room  and  woke  up  in  a  jail  cell,  won- 
dering what  in  the  world  had  hap- 
pened. More  recently,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Harry  Blackmun  likewise  be- 
gan one  of  his  rambling  opinions  with 
a  verbal  picture  of  a  man  strapped 
down  and  awaiting  a  lethal  injection, 
as  if  this  poor  devil  was  someone  who 
just  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time.  No  mention  was 
made  of  his  victim  or  how  he  died. 

So  much  time  and  energy  is  expend- 
ed arguing  about  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  free  will  or  are  subject  to 
external  influences  that  there  is  little 
left  to  deal  with  the  practical  implica- 
tions. Even  if  we  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  everything  we  do  is 
wholly  determined  by  external  circum- 
stances, that  is  still  no  reason  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  punishment. 

The  threat  of  punishment  is  itself 
an  external  circumstance.  If  external 


circumstances  determine  behavior, 
then  punishment  is  still  needed  to 
curb  crime. 

Those  who  believe  that  punish- 
ment does  not  deter  crime  are  point- 
ing triumphantly  to  statistics  showing 
that  our  prisons  are  bulging  with  in- 
mates, while  our  crime  rates  remain  at 
very  high  levels.  Of  course  punish- 
ment does  not  deter  crime  if  the 
punishment  is  delayed  long  enough, 
watered  down  enough  and  applied 
only  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  applicable.  Food  will  not 
deter  starvation  if  it  arrives  after  the 
person  is  dead. 

If  you  let  enough  "first  offenders" 
walk  out  of  the  courtroom  scot-free 
and  smirking,  you  can  expect  a  lot  of 
crime  from  them  before  you  finally 
get  felony  convictions  that  will  stand 
up  on  appeal,  years  later.  Death  penal- 
ties that  are  not  carried  out  until  more 
than  a  decade  of  legal  gamesmanship 
has  passed  are  not  likely  to  be  much  of 
a  deterrent  either.  But  that  is  wholly 
different  from  saying  that  executions 
that  took  place  within  weeks  of  the 
crime  were  not  effective. 

Murder  rates  in  the  United  States 
were  going  down  for  decades  before 
the  criminal  justice  system  was  revolu- 
tionized by  judges  in  the  1960s,  just 
as  venereal  diseases  were  going  steadi- 
ly downward  before  our  outmoded 
Victorian  morality  was  replaced  by 
the  sophisticated  new  enlightenment 
on  this  subject  in  the  1960s. 

Some  would  argue  that  Singapore 
has  lower  crime  rates  than  the  United 
States  because  it  is  culturally  different. 
Plausible  as  this  might  seem,  the  fact  is 
that  Singapore  was  racked  with  crime 
and  vice  when  it  first  became  an  inde- 
pendent city-state  back  in  the  1960s. 
But  its  laws  became  ever  more  strict  at 
about  the  same  time  as  ours  became 
ever  more  lenient  and  uncertain.  To- 
day Singapore  is  one  of  the  safest 
places  on  earth,  while  American  cities 
have  become  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous on  earth. 

A  home-grown  example  of  die  same 
principle  is  the  small  California  ghetto 
community  of  East  Palo  Alto,  which 
was  once  the  "murder  capital"  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  its  murder  rate  per 
capita.  A  year  later,  the  murder  rate  was 
down  drastically,  as  were  other  violent 
crimes.  It  put  more  cops  on  the  stteets 
and  more  criminals  behind  bars.  HB 
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The  San  Francisco  (   onicle  flourished  under 
famiiy  managerrv      len  languished  under  family 
management.  Ca;  t  recover  under  family  management? 


New 


By  Dyan  Machan 


Asked  IF  the  Sa  i  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  morning  newspaper  her  family 
founded  in  1865,  is  for  sale,  Nan 
Tucker  Mc)>  oy  tardy  replies,  "Over 
my  dead  body!" 

That's  fine  for  McEvoy,  74,  chair- 
man of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co., 
who  has  an  estimated  net  worth  of 
$315  million  and  is  not  as  dependent 
on  her  one-third  interest  in  the  com- 
pany to  keep  her  in  small  luxuries.  But 
many  of  the  20  or  so  other 
family  shareholders  aren't 
as  reverent  as  she  is  about 
the  family  jewel.  They're 
plain  angry  about  the  com- 
pany's shrinking  profits. 

While  the  Chronicle  is 
the  dominant  paper  in  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  mar- 
kets, its  profitability  is  piti- 
ful. Even  in  tough  times 
other  papers  manage  oper- 
ating cash  flow  margins  of 
around  16%.  Lately  the 
Chronicle  has  been  barely 
able  to  squeak  a  nickel  out 
of  revenues  of  some  $200 
million. 

Were  it  a  more  distin- 
guished newspaper,  the 
Chronicle  would  have 
something  to  show  for  its 
low  profitability.  But  while 
the  paper  has  improved,  in 
the  view  of  the  public  it  is 
distinguished  only"  by  its 
mediocrity. 

The  newspaper  itself  op- 
erates  under  a  joint  operat- 
ing agreement  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the 
Hearst-owned  San  Francis- 
co afternoon  newspaper. 
Chronicle  Publishing  also 
owns  three  television  sta- 
tions, seven  cable  systems, 
two  smaller  papers  and  two 


book  publishers. 

The  low  level  of  profitability  is  not 
limited  to  the  paper.  According  to 
company  sources,  the  TV  stations — in 
San  Francisco,  Wichita  and  Omaha — 
have  operating  cash  flow  of  about  $35 
million,  on  $90  million  in  revenues. 
But  among  the  three  major  networks, 
Chronicle  stations  lag  in  their  markets 
(and  are  therefore  likely  the  least  prof- 
itable). The  other  papers — the  Panta- 


Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  chairman  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
"I  worked  for  it,  cared  about  it;  it's  part  of  my  heritage 


graph  of  Bloomington,  III.  and  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette  of Worcester, 
Mass.— have  operating  cash  flow  of 
$20  million,  on  revenues  of  $70  mil- 
lion. Hut  the  Telegram,  bought  for 
$  1 70  million  in  1 986,  is  worth  far  less 
now,  says  John  Morton,  a  media  ana 
lyst  with  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan. 

Chronicle's  seven  cable  systems?  In 
attractive  locations,  they  have  never 
been  managed  to  take  advantage  of 
expansion  opportunities,  says  media 
analyst  James  Boyle  of  Frank  Boyle  & 
Co.  They  add  an  estimated  $50  mil 
lion  in  operating  cash  flow,  on  reve 
nues  of  $  120  million. 

The  only  bright  spot  is  Chronicle 
Books,  publisher  of  bestseller  Griffin 
and  Sabine;  its  revenues,  along  with 
Motor  Books',  total  $40  million- 
small  change  in  an  enterprise  with 
total  revenues  near  $500  million. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  board 
finally  decided  to  take  action.  It  eased 
out  Nan  McEvov's  cousin 
Richard  Thieriot,  who  was 
editor  and  publisher,  and 
hired  John  Sias,  67,  the  re- 
tired executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Capital  Cities/A  B(  , 
to  be  chief  executive  officer 
of  Chronicle  Publishing.  A 
tough  manager  who  earlier 
ran  Capital  Cities'  publish- 
ing division,  Sias  is  re- 
nowned for  his  practical 
jokes — squirting  reporters 
with  water  pistols,  for  ex- 
ample. But  Sias  found  the 
losses  at  the  newspaper  no 
laughing  matter.  He  quick- 
ly instituted  a  voluntary 
buyout  to  reduce  editorial 
employees  to  324  from 
378.  He  also  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  biggest  head- 
ache— the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency. 

The  newspaper  agency 
was  formed  in  1965  after 
the  joint  operating  agree- 
ment was  made  to  handle 
the  merged  sales  and  print- 
ing operations  of  the 
Chronicle  And  the  Examin- 
er. It  is  the  source  of  all  the 
revenues  of  both  papers. 
Back  in  1965  the  two 
morning  papers  were  run 
ning  neck  and  neck  in  circu- 
lation, with  both  bleeding 
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red  ink.  Under  the  joa,  the  two 
merged  production,  split  revenues 
equally  and  the  Examiner  became  an 
afternoon  paper — in  retrospect  a  ter- 
rible choice,  because  afternoon  pa- 
pers are  generally  a  dying  breed.  Over 
the  years  the  Examiner's  circulation 
took  a  nosedive.  Today  the  Chroni- 
cle's 544,000  circulation  is  four  times 
that  of  the  Examiner,  so  the  Chronicle 
effectively  subsidizes  its  rival. 

This  lopsided  division  of  spoils 
made  for  such  bad  blood  that  the  two 
sides  rarely  spoke,  leaving  the  newspa- 
per agency  to  run  itself. 

Talk  about  bloat.  Sias  found  execu- 
tives with  no  clear  responsibilities 
earning  $250,000  a  year,  an  apart- 
ment on  Nob  Hill  for  company  use 
and  a  fleet  of  expensive  cars.  Both 
papers  were  often  delivered  late  be- 
cause of  chronic  printing  snafus. 

Sias  swept  out  the  former  manage- 
ment and,  with  Hearst,  brought  in 
another  Cap  Cities  retiree,  James 
Hale,  66,  a  no-nonsense  Texan  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Hale  got  rid  of  most  of  the  perks. 
"I  drove  out  here  in  a  Ford  Explorer, 
and  that's  my  style,"  he  says. 

He  found  waste  rampant.  Small 
changes  like  getting  rid  of  unneces- 
sary newspaper  copies  saved 
$900,000  a  year.  Next  he  changed 
vendors  for  several  printing  jobs. 
He'd  like  to  cut  the  work  force  fur- 


Chronicle  Publishing  Chief  Executive  John  Sias 

He's  known  for  practical  jokes,  but  the  Chronicle  mess  was  no  laughing  matter. 


ther,  but  the  agency  is  heavily  union- 
ized, forcing  Hale  to  fight  for  even 
minor  work  rule  concessions  or  to 
make  sure  the  papers  get  out  on  time. 

The  mess  was  the  legacy  of  nearly 
two  decades  of  management  neglect. 
For  nearly  16  years  Nan  McEvoy's 
cousin,  Richard  Thieriot,  52,  had  the 
title  of  editor.  He  rarely  stepped  foot 
in  the  newsroom  and  seemingly  rarely 
read  the  paper.  At  a  story  meeting  a 
few  years  ago,  Thieriot  suggested  an 


article  on  Apple  Computer,  apparent- 
ly unaware  that  the  Chronicle  had 
extensively  covered  one  of  the  Bay 
Area's  most  prominent  companies. 

Other  company  divisions  were 
headed  by  other  cousins.  At  newspa- 
pers, cable  systems  and  TV  stations 
were,  respectively,  Peter  Thieriot,  51; 
Charles  Thieriot,  47;  and  Francis 
Martin,  50. 

The  Chronicle  has  always  been  a 
family  kind  of  place.  So  much  so  that 


Ink  and 
blood 


You  would  never  recog- 
nize it  in  today's  pallid 
newspaper.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  in  the 
late  -  19th  century  was 
anything  but  dull.  Consid- 
er this  1879  headline 
about  a  preacher  by  the 
name  of  Isaac  Kalloch 
who  was  running  for  may- 
or: "Kalloch:  Driven 
forth  from  Boston  like  an 
unclean  leper." 

Such  vitriolic  verbiage 
was  literally  the  death  of 
Charles  de  Young,  Nan 


Tucker  McEvoy's  great- 
uncle  and  the  cofounder 
of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

De  Young  and  Kalloch 
had  a  tailing- out  over  ideo- 
logical beliefs.  After  Kal- 
loch was  nominated  for 
mayor  by  the  Working- 
men's  Party,  de  Young  at- 
tacked him  in  print. 

Kalloch  retaliated  with 
a  thundering  sermon  from 
his  pulpit,  assailing  the  de 
Young  family  as  "bastards 
of  progeny  of  a  whore 
b<  »rn  in  the  slums  and 
nursed  in  the  lap  of 
prostitution." 

That  did  it.  De  Young 
the  next  morning  sped  off 
in  his  carriage  to  the 


church  where  Kalloch 
preached  and  fired  two 
shots  from  his  footlong 
Colt  Navy  revolver  into 
Kalloch's  chest  and  thigh. 
Kalloch  staggered  back — 
spattering  blood — but  sur- 
vived and  won  the  elec- 
tion. De  Young  was  never 
arrested  and  never  tried 
for  the  shooting. 

Still  feeling  un- 
avenged, de  Young  pub 
lished  a  pamphlet  accus- 
ing Kalloch  of  drinking  and 
debauchery.  Now  it  was 
the  Kallochs'  turn  to  be 
outraged. 

Milton  Kalloch,  the 
reverend's  28-year-old  son, 
got  stinking  drunk, 
grabbed  a  gun  and  waited 


for  de  Young  to  return  to 
the  Chronicle  after  dining 
with  his  mother.  De 
Young  died  instantly  when 
a  single  shot  severed  his 
jugular. 

Milton  Kalloch's  trial 
was  held  in  January  1881 , 
and  a  jury  quickly  acquit- 
ted him.  His  father  un- 
doubtedly helped  his 
son's  case  by  fiddling  with 
two  metal  objects  during 
his  own  testimony.  The 
prosecutor  asked:  What 
are  you  holding,  Mayor 
Kalloch?  Replied  the  rev- 
erend: '''The  two  bullets 
from  de  Young's  murder- 
ous weapon  which  were  ex- 
tracted from  my  body." 

-Kate  Bohnhr  ob 
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The  Chronicle  chronicles 


when  Nan  McEvoy  was  around  25 
and  was  told  females  had  no  place 
there,  she  did  a  sitdown  strike  in  the 
office  of  the  editor,  her  uncle,  George 
Cameron,  until  he  allowed  her  to  be  a 
reporter.  After  she  inherited  the  larg- 
est block  of  stock,  she  continued  to 
allow  her  cousins  to  run  the  company: 
"I  grew  up  understanding  that  the 
company  employed  the  family.1' 

The  board  eased  out  cousin  Rich- 
ard and  the  others.  But  behind  the 
scenes  was  a  catalyst,  McEvoy's  cous- 
in Patricia  Tobin  Kubal,  40.  A  one- 
time "Deadhead"  and  friend  of  the 
Grateful  Dead  musicians,  she  often 
traveled  with  the  band.  She  outgrew 
that  phase  and  became  a  venture  capi- 
talist and  was  among  the  first  women 
to  graduate  from  Stanford's  combina- 
tion law  and  business  program. 

Kubal  was  invited  onto  the  Chroni- 
cle Publishing  board  in  1989.  She  was 
dismayed.  "There  were  few  num- 
bers," she  complains.  "It  was  impos- 
sible to  see  exactly  how  Chronicle 
Publishing  was  performing."  Because 
she  had  earned  McEvoy's  respect  with 
her  analytic  approach,  Kubal  helped 
persuade  the  board  to  commission  an 
independent  study  of  the  company. 

The  findings  by  San  Francisco  in- 
vestment firm  Hellman  &  Friedman 
were  delivered  to  the  board  in  the  fall 
of  1992.  "Low  growth  in  cash  flow,  a 
mountain  of  debt  and  little  strategic 
planning"  is  how  one  director  sum- 


marized its  conclusions. 

The  mountain  of  debt  may  have 
grown  in  part  from  Richard  Thieriot's 
efforts  to  keep  his  many  cousins  hap- 
py. In  1988,  when  the  company 
didn't  have  the  cash  to  pay  dividends 
to  its  20-some  shareholders,  Thieriot 
helped  establish  a  $  1 00  million  "facil- 
ity" for  the  shareholders  from  Bank  of 
America.  Thieriot  insists  the  line  of 
credit  was  not  part  of  corporate  debt 
but  refuses  to  explain  how  else  it  was 
collateralized. 

The  Hellman  &  Friedman  firm 
strongly  recommended  bringing  in 
outside  management.  That  brought 
to  mind  the  dissension  within  the 
Bingham  family  that  resulted  in  the 
1986  sale  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.  Couri- 
er-Journal. "Well,  we  all  knew  the 
story,"  says  Kubal. 

This  time  McEvoy  acted.  That  was 
when  Richard  Thieriot  was  out.  John 
Sias  came  in  a  few  months  later. 

What  now?  Rumors  are  swirling 
that  the  family — while  patient  with 
the  new  management  team  for  a 
spell — is  filming  because  McEvoy 
seems  to  be  interfering  w  ith  John  Sias' 
cost-cutting.  Some  family  members 
are  making  new  noises  about  selling. 
Hearst  has  made  no  secret  of  its  inter- 
est in  buying  the  Chronicle  and  be- 
coming the  surviving  newspaper;  San 
Francisco,  after  all,  is  where  the 
Hearst  dynasty  first  came  to  promi- 
nence. Hearst  made  an  informal  S800 


million  offer  to  buy  the  whole  compa- 
ny last  year. 

To  create  some  liquidity  for  share- 
holders and  reduce  its  $400  million  in 
debt,  the  company  recently  put  its 
cable  operations  on  the  block,  hoping 
at  that  point  to  realize  as  much  as 
$750  million.  With  such  moves  it 
appears  that  McEvoy  is  trying  to  pla- 
cate her  cousins  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving ownership  of  the  newspaper 
so  that  she  can  turn  it  over  to  her  only 
son,  Nion,  41,  an  associate  publisher 
of  Chronicle  Books.  He  was  the  only 
family  member  in  management  to 
escape  the  purge.  The  very  fact  that 
both  Sias  and  Hale  are  beyond  normal 
retirement  age  makes  it  obvious  that 
their  tenure  is  limited. 

Like  many  members  of  the  family, 
Nion  McEvoy  is  something  of  an 
eccentric.  He  jokes  that  he  came  to 
work  for  Chronicle  only  "to  launder 
my  resume."  Before  that  he  had  been 
legal  counsel  to  the  Rajneesh  com- 
mune, whose  members  wore  shades 
of  red  and  celebrated  sexual  freedom, 
until  their  corrupt  guru  was  thrown 
out  of  the  U.S.  in  1985.  Nion  Mc- 
Evoy tangentially  echoes  his  mother's 
determination  to  keep  the  newspaper 
within  the  family.  Speaking  of  the  day 
when  he  will  inherit  his  mother's  con- 
trolling interest,  in  his  indirect  way  he 
says:  "I  don't  know  if  there  would  be 
a  better  way  I'd  rather  spend  my 
money  [than  on  the  Chronicle}."  H 
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For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Patek  Philippe  has  been  known  as 
the  finest  watch  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  made 
differently.  It  is  made  using  skills  and  techniques  that  others  have  lost 
or  forgotten.  It  is  made  with  attention  to  detail  very  few  people  would 
notice.  It  is  made,  we  have  to  admit,  with  a  total  disregard  for  time.  If 

a  particular  Patek  Philippe 
movement  requires  four 
years  of  continuous  work  to 
bring  to  absolute  perfection, 
we  will  take  four  years.  The 
result  will  be  a  watch  that 
is  unlike  any  other.  A  watch 
that  conveys  quality  from 
first  glance  and  first  touch. 
A  watch  with  a  distinction: 
generation  after  generation 
it  has  been  worn,  loved  and 
collected  by  those  who  are 
very  difficult  to  please; 
those  who  will  only  accept 
the  best.  For  the  day  that 
you  take  delivery  of  your 
Patek  Philippe,  you  will  have 
acquired  the  best.  A  watch  that 
tells  you  something  about 
yourself,  quietly  reflecting 
your  own  values.  A  watch 
that  was  made  to  be  treasured. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  an  elegant  Patek  Philippe  collector's  hook,  send  Sl">  or  for  current  brochures,  please  write: 
Patek  Philippe.  One  Rockefeller  Pla/a.  Suite  <).$()  (F).  New  York.  \V  10020. 


As  U.S. -Mexican  trad  booms,  so  does  Laredo,  Tex. 
Is  the  boom  too  gc    to  last? 

Lare  o's  giant 
sucking  sound 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

Thk  SECOND  fastest  growing  city  in 
America,  Laredo,  Tex.,  could  very 
well  edge  out  Las  Vegas  for  the  top 
spot  this  year.  A  once  sleepy  city  of 
about  140,000,  situated  at  the  Mexi 
can  border  150  miles  south  of  San 
Antonio,  it  is  busy  translating  its  five- 
year-long  growth  spurt  into  major 


geographically  blessed  city  continues 
to  capture  more  than  one  third  of  the 
land  traffic  between  Mexico  and  the 
U.S.  This  has  created  a  surge  in  trans- 
portation-related jobs,  including 
short  haul  truckers,  customs  brokers, 
freight  forwarders  and  warehouse 
workers.  These  people  need  a  place  to 


Hauling  home  a  load  from  downtown  Laredo 

This  border  city  boasts  some  of  the  most  profitable  stores  in  the  nation. 


infrastructure  projects:  11  new 
schools,  a  new  highway  loop,  a 
fourth  international  bridge,  a  new 
hospital  and  a  new  airport  terminal. 
Hundreds  of  Laredo's  dusty  old 
streets  are  being  paved. 

Call  it  Nafta  Boomtown.  Laredo's 
fortunes  have  swelled  along  with  the 
growth  in  U.S. -Mexico  trade.  Truck 
and  train  crossings  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  the  last  five  vears,  as  this 


live,  of  course.  The  dollar  value  of 
building  permits  has  trebled  in  the  last 
five  years,  as  housing  starts  have 
mushroomed.  Laredo  now  has  one- 
sixth  the  construction  activity  of  Dal- 
las, a  city  with  1 7  times  the  number  of 
people. 

This  has  been  a  godsend  for  Robert 
Gutierrez,  Laredo's  largest  home- 
builder.  A  decade  ago  his  business  was 
in  the  gutter,  his  company  driven  to 


near  insolvency  by  falling  oil  bust 
land  values  and  the  departure  of 
wealthy  Mexican  land  speculators. 
Now  Armadillo  Construction  is 
cranking  out  cozy  little  three  bed 
room  brick  houses  as  last  as  it  can 
build  them.  Average  price:  $65,000. 

Although  chastened  somewhat  by 
his  experience  a  decade  ago,  the  soft- 
spoken,  42-year-old  Gutierrez,  clad 
in  a  European-tailored  sport  coat,  is 
not  above  proclaiming  that  Laredo 
could  be  bigger  than  LI  Paso,  a  border 
city  four  times  its  size.  "That  giant 
sucking  sound  that  Ross  Perot  talked 
about,  that  was  jobs  coming  to  Lare- 
do," he  says  proudly. 

Rising  incomes  in  Mexico  have  cre- 
ated opportunity  for  Laredo  retailers. 
Because  U.S.  goods  are  generally 
cheaper  and  the  selection  more  var- 
ied, droves  of  Mexicans  cross  the  bor- 
der to  shop.  This  has  created  an  eco- 
nomic anomaly:  Laredo's  retail  sales 
per  capita  are  actually  a  good  deal 
higher  than  its  per  capita  income.  The 
city  boasts  among  the  highest  sales 
per  square  foot  of  any  Dillard's,  Sears 
and  Wal-Mart  in  the  country.  That's 
because  many  of  Laredo's  merchants 
also  act  as  wholesalers.  When  Sears' 
headquarters  in  Chicago  announced  a 
sale  on  Craftsman  power  drills  recent- 
ly, Richard  Perez,  general  manager  of 
the  Sears  store  in  Laredo,  notified 
several  distributors  he  works  with  in 
Mexico.  Then  he  put  in  a  huge  order. 
Perez  sold  $500,000  worth  of  drills  in 
two  days.  "That's  more  than  some 
stores  sell  in  a  year,"  he  gloats. 

Amid  all  this  prosperity,  James 
Giermanski  is  a  kind  of  specter  at  the 
feast.  The  55-year-old  professor  of 
trade  at  Laredo's  Texas  A&M  Interna- 
tional University  has  for  several  vears 
been  telling  his  fellow  Laredoans  that 
free  trade  may  do  them  more  harm 
than  good.  "The  economics  of  a  bor- 
der community  are  built  on  barriers  to 
trade,"  Giermanski  savs.  "When  you 
take  away  those  barriers,  these  cities 
may  not  be  commercially  viable." 

Longer  range,  he  may  have  a  point. 
Sears,  Dillard's  and  Wal-Mart  are  all 
expanding  aggressively  in  Mexico. 
Many  U.S.  consumer  goods  compa- 
nies such  as  Levi  Strauss,  Nike  and 
Converse  are  pushing  for  more  distri- 
bution in  Mexico  and  allocating  fewer 
goods  to  border  retailers.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  Laredo's  retail  sales  has 
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The  Montblanc  Document  Marker 


IT'S  NOT  THE  SAME  HIGHLIGHTER  YOU  USED  IN  COLLEGE, 
BUT  THEN,  YOU'RE  NOT  THE  SAME  EITHER. 


The  new  Meisterstiick  Document  Marker  is  the  elegant  and  sophisticated  way  to 
emphasize  the  things  important  to  you.  It's  also  the  perfect  complement  to  any  Montblanc  Meisterstiick 
writing  instrument.  Experience  it  for  yourself,  along  with  the  other  new  additions 
to  the  Montblanc  Collection,  only  at  a  Montblanc  Authorized  Retailer.  Because  now  that  your 
priorities  have  changed,  it's  only  fitting  that  your  document  marker  change,  too. 


MONT 
BLANC 


O 


THE   ART  OF  WRITING 


Neiman  Marcus    BERGDORF  GOODMAN 

ON     THE     PIAZA     IN     NEW  YOKK 

For  more  information  call  800-995-4810 


The  folks  at  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  may  not  have  walked 
seventeen  miles  through  a  blizzard  to  get  to  school,  but  nobody  gets  higher  marks 
for  financial  strength.  Not  even  dear  ol'  dad. 

Moody's  gave  them  an  Aaa.  Standard  &  Poor's  and  Duff  &  Phelps  rated  them  AAA. 

A.M.  Best  awarded  them  an  A++. 
And  to  top  it  off,  FORTUNE"  magazine  recognized  The  Guardian  as  the  Number  One 
insurance  company  of  the  50  largest  based  on  net  income  as  a  percent  of  assets. 

Listen,  The  Guardian's  been  around  longer  than  your  dad's  dad.  Give  them  a  call  and  find  out  why 
they'll  be  here  for  your  kid's  kid's  kid.  And  learn  why  they're  the  intelligent,  financially  strong  choice  for 
Life  Insurance,  Group  Insurance,  Reinsurance,  Disability  Income  Protection,  or  Equity  Products.' 

Call  1-800-662-1006  right  now  and  you'll  really  look  smart  to  your  family. 

The  Guardian* 

The  Intelligent  Choice" 

Since  1860 


Laredo 


THE  GUARDIAN'S 

REPORT  CARD 
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n,  iff  p 
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1992  Return  / 
on  Assets 

Industry  Ranking 
on  the  basis  of 
20-year  Interest 
Adjusted  Costs 
at  ages  25,  35, 
and  45 

+i 

Dividends  paid 
every  year  since 
1868  and  up 
40%  in  the  past 
five  years 

HE  GUARDIAN'S 
EPORT  CARD  SAYS  IT  ALL: 
he  Guardian  Life  Insurance 
oinpany  is  one  of  the  strongest 
nancial  companies  in  America. 


:all  1-800-662-1006 

3day  for  more 
lformation  about 
he  Guardian. 


quity  products  are  offered  through  Guardian 
'estor  Services  Corporation*,  an  indirect  wholly- 
'ned  subsidiary  of  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance 
impany  of  America. 

994  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company 
America.  201  Park  Avenue  South, 
iw  York,  NY  10003 


been  declining  over  the  last  three 
vears.  "With  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
retailers  moving  toward  Mexico, 
sooner  or  later  Laredo's  retail  sales 
will  flatten  out  or  go  down,"  Gier- 
manski  predicts. 

Laredo's  other  growth  engine, 
transportation,  also  faces  new  compe- 
tition. The  free  trade  agreement 
makes  it  possible  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turers to  clear  customs  electronically. 
It  also  sets  up  a  timetable  for  U.S.  and 
Mexican  trucking  firms  to  begin  oper- 
ating on  each  other's  sides  of  the 
border. 

Mattell  Inc.  has  in  the  past  used  a 
warehouse  in  Laredo  to  store  goods 
before  and  after  they  make  their  way 
across  the  border.  But  the  company 
has  recently  begun  clearing  goods 
electronically,  lessening  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  Laredo.  "It's  a  paper- 
less system,"  explains  Alcario  Esqui- 
vel,  manager  of  logistics  for  Mattel. 
"We've  become  our  own  customs 
broker  and  freight  forwarder." 

Eventually,  Esquivel  figures,  he  will 
ship  Barbie  products  directly  from 
Mattel's  plant  in  Monterrey  to  a  larger 
warehouse  and  distribution  center  he- 
operates  in  Fort  Worth. 

Some  Laredo  businessmen  share 
Giermanski's  concern.  J.C.  (Pepe) 
Trevino,  64,  runs  Southern  Enter- 
prises, a  short-haul  trucking  company 
founded  by  his  father  in  1947.  He  says 
word  of  Laredo's  good  times  has 
brought  a  host  of  new  competitors, 
including  owner-operated  rigs  that 
work  without  insurance  and  sharply 
discount  their  shipping  rates.  Many  of 
Trevino's  25  trucks  now  sit  idle.  He 
has  diversified  into  garbage  collec- 
tion, beverage  distribution  and  one  of 
the  largest  warehouse  operations  in 
Laredo.  Still,  he  confides:  "Our  fear  is 
that  someday  there  will  be  no  need  for 
warehouses  on  the  border." 

Les  Norton  is  also  a  second-genera- 
tion Laredo  businessman.  His  father 
founded  Ralph  Norton  &  Sons, 
which  operates  three  moderately 
priced  clothing  stores  in  downtown 
Laredo,  catering  to  a  largely  Mexican 
clientele.  Norton's  business  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  Mexican 
government's  decision  in  December 
1992  to  reduce  the  amount  of  goods 
that  can  be  brought  back  across  the 
border  duty  free  from  $300  to  $50. 
Thus  Mexican  shoppers  with  more 


Professor  James  Giermanski 


Frank  talk  about  his  hometown. 

than  $50  worth  of  goods  can  get  hit 
with  a  32%  import  duty.  The  move 
was  designed  to  crack  down  on 
wholesalers  who  used  to  pay  a  carload 
of  people  to  bring  duty-free  goods 
across  the  border  for  resale  in  Mexico. 

Norton  says  the  tax  has  only  en- 
couraged people  to  stay  in  Mexico 
and  shop.  "The  big  wholesalers  are 
still  in  business,"  he  says.  "They  know 
who  to  pay  off." 

Even  if  the  Mexican  import  tax  is 
repealed,  as  many  believe  it  will  be,  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  shoppers  will 
come  back. 

But  to  many  people  here  these  wor- 
ries seem  niggling,  at  least  for  now. 
There  are  six-month  waiting  lists  for 
vacancies  at  apartment  complexes 
that  haven't  even  been  built  yet.  Some 
motels  report  105%  occupancy 
rates — they  get  to  105%  by  renting 
their  rooms  out  twice  a  day  to  truckers 
taking  naps. 

Even  Giermanski's  employer  is  ex- 
panding. Texas  A&M  International, 
which  until  last  year  was  called  Laredo 
State,  is  building  a  new  $65  million 
campus  to  accommodate  its  transfor- 
mation into  a  four-year  university.  In 
all  some  $600  million  in  capital  ex- 
penditures are  planned  over  the  next 
three  years.  "We're  tired  of  seeing  so 
many  of  our  young  people  graduate 
from  high  school  and  leave  town," 
says  Elmo  Lopez,  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  Laredo's  International  Bank 
of  Commerce.  "Now  is  our  time." 

Says  Bill  Green,  publisher  of  the 
Laredo  Morning  Times:  "I  think 
[Giermanski]  needs  to  come  out  of 
the  classroom  and  take  a  look 
around."  WM 
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Big  firms  like  J. B.  \ '    t  and  Yellow  Freight  avoid 
refrigerated  truck;      ostsare  too  high,  margins  too  low. 
That's  good  nev      Stoney  Stubbs. 

Ree  j*  man 


By  Christopher  Palmed 

"REEFERS"  ARi  what  truckers  call  re- 
frigerated  i  i  trailers.  Hardly  a 
glamorous  I  ness,  and  a  tough  one 
to  be  in,  t<>< >:  Heelers  cost  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  regular  trailers  and 
burn  a  good  deal  more  fuel.  "It's 
harder  to  make  .1  profit,  and  shippers 
don'l  like  to  pay  much  of  a  premium 


tor  it,"  says  Stoney  Stubbs,  chairman 
of  Dallas  based  Frozen  Food  Express 
Industries. 

Bui  don't  feel  sorry  for  Stubbs.  His 
company  is  the  largest  player  in  this 
highly  fragmented  $7  billion  indus 
try.  f  rozen- Food's  1 ,400  trucks  earn' 
everything  from  Nestle  candy  bars  to 


"The  fat  lady  hasn't  even  cleared  her  throat. 


Kodak  film  to  1  lealthy  Choice  frozen 
dinners  for  ( lonAgra. 

And  for  Stubbs  the  thin  margins  are 
as  much  a  blessing  as  a  curse.  That's 
because  the  big  trucking  firms,  like 
J.B.  Hunt  Transport  and  Yellow 
Freight,  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
reefer  business  to  specialty  players  like 
Frozen  Food  Express. 

Stubbs'  company  is  no  giant  in  the 
trucking  business,  but  its  revenues 
have  nearly  quadrupled,  to  $227  mil 
lion,  in  the  last  ten  years.  Earnings  are 
up  sixfold,  to  $9.4  million,  or  73  cents 
a  share.  Frozen  Food's  o-t-c-traded 
shares,  meanwhile,  have  risen  four 
teenfold,  to  a  recent  15%. 

A  stocky,  soft  spoken  Texan  with  a 
wry  sense  of  humor,  Stubbs  insists  the 
best  is  yet  to  come.  Says  he:  "The  fat 
lady  hasn't  even  cleared  her  throat  ." 

What  he  means  is 
that  companies  like  rjr 
Nabisco  and  Coors 
Brewing  are  saving  on 
capital  and  overhead 
by  scrapping  their  own 
refrigerated  fleets  and 
going  w  ith  outside  car- 
riers. Stubbs,  whose 
trailers  make  regularly 
scheduled  stops  every 
week  in  more  than 
7,000  cities  across  the 
country,  thinks  he  can 
get  a  good  chunk  of 
that  business. 

Frozen  Food  Fx 
press  was  founded  in 
1946  by  Stubbs'  two 
uncles;  his  father 
joined  shortly  there 
after.  Now  57,  Stubbs, 
w  ho  goes  by  his  middle 
name,  Mit,  grew  up  in 
the  business,  washing 
and  loading  trucks 
while  he  was  in  high 
school.  After  earning  a 
degree  in  business 
from  Texas  a&m  in 
1959,  he  worked  his 
way  up,  taking  over  as 
president  in  1979. 

He  took  o\er  at  a 
time  of  uncertainty  in 
trucking — with  rate 
deregulation  in  the  off- 
ing. While  others  wait- 
ed to  see  what  hap 
pened  when  the  smoke 
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Be  flexible  about  the  types 
of  investments  you  choose/ 


:    Pacific  ( 


Founder's  Investment  P 


Tcmpleton  Smaller  Companies  Growth  Fund 

Investment  opportunities  change  constantly— by  company,  by  industry  and 
by  country.  To  make  the  best  of  them  you  may  need  to  be  flexible.  Exactly 
the  kind  of  approach  guiding  the  Tcmpleton  Smaller  Companies 
Growth  Fund  to  an  average  annual  total  return  of  15.2% 
since  its  inception  in  1981/  Of  course, 
2,\J  3%        past  performance  does  not  guarantee 
10-year  future  results. 


78.7% 

5  -year 


Average  Annual 
Total  Returnst 
(12/31/93) 


24.3% 

/  -year 


12.3% 


12.2% 


10  wi 


Tcmpleton  Smaller  Companies  Growth 
Fund  seeks: 

•  Bargain  securities  in  companies  valued 
between  $50  million  and  $1  billion 

♦  Long-term  capital  growth 

Call  your  investment  representative 
or  Tcmpleton  today. 


"Sir  John  Tcmpleton,  who  currently  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  fund's  Board,  is  not  involved  in 
investment  decisions,  which  are  made  hy  the  fund's  investment  manager. 

f  Cumulative  total  returns  show  the  percent  change  in  value  of  an  investment  over  the  10-  and  *)-year 
periods.  Average  annual  total  returns  represent  the  average  annual  increase  in  value  of  an  investment 
over  the  indicated  periods.  All  calculations  include  the  maximum  5.75%  initial  sales  charge  and 
assume  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gams  at  net  asset  value.  Prior  to  July  I,  1992,  fund 
shares  were  offered  at  a  higher  sales  charge.  Thus,  actual  total  returns  to  purchasers  of  shares  during 
that  period  would  have  been  somewhat  less  than  noted  above. 

There  are  special  risk  considerations  associated  with  international  investments  in  smaller  companies, 
including  price  volatility,  illitjutdity,  currency  fluctuation  and  limited  product  lines,  markets  or 
financial  and  management  resources  Franklin  /Tcmpleton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800 
342-FUND 
Ext.   T  3  6  3 

Templeton  Worldwide 

700  Central  Avenue 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701-3628 

ft/'i/l  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on 
the  Templeton  Smaller  Companies  Growth 
fund,  including  charges  and  expenses.  I  will 
read  it  carefully  before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

CI  /  am  currently  a  Templeton  shareholder. 

Name 

Address 

City/St.irc/Zip 
Daytime  Phone 

FOB94 

T36.1 

Tfcmpleton 


A  Member  of  the  $117  Billion  Franklin /Templeton  Group 


If  you  want  to  fill  a  family  of  four 

to  bursting  for  $20,  come  to  Pancho's. 

Raise  the  flag 


cleared,  Stubbs  put  1 1  i v  '  n  the 
gas.  He  bought  new  tnu!  n  sepa- 
rate compartments,  so  rgo  can 
be  stored  at  three  differ  rapera- 
tures,  and  began  regularly 
scheduled  stops  trucking 
companies  stumble  bs  bought 
them  up  on  the  building  a 
national  network 

To  maintain  an  edge  on  his  com- 
petitors, Stubbs  is  now  investing 
heavily  in  technology.  Frozen  Food 
Express  is  about  i  quarter  of  the  w  ay 
through  an  IS -month,  $5  million 
program  to  vert  the  company's 
mainframe  computer  over  to  a  PC- 
based  sys  m  that  will  allow  custom- 
ers to  p  »rders  and  pay  bills  elec- 
tronically. Stubbs  is  also  installing  a 
satellite  tracking  system  in  his  trucks. 
About  450  trucks  have  been  outfitted 
so  fi  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  rig.  The 
satellite  system  allows  company  dis- 
patchers and  customers  to  track  down 
the  exact  location  of  a  shipment  in- 
stantaneously. And  no  more  wasting 
time  with  pay  phones.  The  satellite 
system  allows  truckers  to  communi- 
cate electronically  through  keyboards 
mounted  in  their  cabs. 

Never  one  to  sit  still,  Stubbs  recent- 
ly expanded  his  terminal  in  Laredo, 
Tex.,  a  Nafta  boomtown.  Last  year  he 
set  up  an  alliance  with  a  Mexican 
trucker,  becoming  the  first  U.S. 
trucker  to  ship  small  orders  of  refrig- 
erated cargo  south  of  the  border. 

Longer  term,  Stubbs  is  working  on 
a  project  to  bring  vegetables  from 
western  Mexico's  fertile  Los  Mochis 
region  up  through  Presidio,  Tex.  and 
into  Ross  Perot's  Alliance  free  trade 
zone  in  Fort  Worth.  Bv  teaming  with 
South  Orient  Railroad,  a  short-line 
railroad  based  in  San  Angelo,  he 
hopes  to  cut  as  much  as  one  day  off 
the  regular  California  and  Arizona 
shipping  routes. 

The  trucking  business  is  labor-in- 
tensive and  heavily  dependent  on  hav- 
ing drivers  whose  heart  is  in  their 
work,  drivers  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile  to  satisfy  a  customer.  At  Frozen 
Food  Express  the  drivers  and  other 
employees  have  a  direct  stake  in  the 
company.  "More  than  half  of  our 
stock  is  owned  by  management  and 
employee  savings  plans,'"  Stubbs 
notes,  as  he  leans  back  in  his  chair  to 
reveal  a  silver  FFE  belt  buckle.  "That's 
mi  >ti\  ation."  MM 


By  R.  Lee  Sullivan 

Jessk  Arrambide  learned  commodity 
cooking  in  the  galley  of  a  troopship 
during  World  War  II.  To  vary  the  diet 
he  often  served  his  mother's  Mexican 
specialties — tamales,  enchiladas  and 
tacos.  Years  later,  in  1958,  he  tried  the 
same  mass-over-class  formula  at  his 
family's  El  Paso  bar,  Pancho's.  Offer- 
ing an  all-you-can-eat  menu  of  Mexi- 
can staples,  Arrambide  was  soon  pack- 
ing them  in. 


Arrambide  died  last  year  at  67.  But 
Pancho's  Mexican  Buffet,  Inc.,  with 
50  restaurants  in  Texas  and  20  more 
in  Louisiana,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas and  New  Mexico,  is  still  pack- 
ing them  in. 

Unlike  other  buffets,  Pancho's  of- 
fers table  service  for  second  and  third 
helpings;  just  raise  the  little  Mexican 
flag  at  your  table  and  a  waiter  or 
waitress  will  scuttle  over  to  refill 
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A  car 
your  therapist  would 

recommend, 
and  your  accountant 
would  approve  o£ 


The  Chrysler  Newlforker 
$294  a  month* 

Your  accountant  wants  to  save  you  money.  Your  therapist  is  more  concerned  with  your  state  of  mind.  Both  of  them 
have  reason  to  recommend  you  lease  a  Chrysler  New  Yorker.  It's  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cars  Detroit  has  ever  built. 
Yet  it  also  offers  the  exhilaration  of  a  24-valve  214-horsepower  engine  that  will  instantly  improve  your  emotional 
well-being.  There's  four-wheel  independent  suspension  and  our  unique  "cab  forward"  design  to  give  it  precise,  stable 
handling.  And  to  reduce  anxiety  it's  equipped  with  both  driver  and  passenger  air  bags."  Through  our  lease  program 
the  New  Yorker  now  gives  you  all  this  for  a  low  monthly  payment  of  $294'  Or  inquire  about  1.9%  APR  for 
traditional  financing.  See  your  Chrysler  dealer  for  details.  Call  1-800-4  A-CHRYSLER  for  information!  I 

*For  qualified  lessees  through  Gold  Key  Lease  Inc.  24  months.  Based  on  MSRP  example  with  26B  package  of  $27,474  minus  $2,050  dealer  participation.     „  y 
Title,  tax,  license  and  insurance  extra.  Up  front:  $3,600  down,  first  month's  payment,  $325  refundahle  security  deposit.  Total  of  payments:  $7,056  plus    Lfl  I»I3IXI\ 
fees  and  taxes.  Pay  for  excess  wear  and  tear:  15^/mile  over  24,000  miles  and  $275  disposition  fee.  (If  car  is  returned  at  end  of  term.)  Offer  ends  May  il, 
1994.  Dealer  prices  vary-  Option  to  huy  at  lease  end  at  pre-set  price.  ** Always  wear  your  seat  helt.  tYou  can  call  us  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 


See  Your  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealer. 


"I'm  riot  sure  how  I  [arlej  l  \i\  ids<  >n  compares  with  Wausau's  other 
group  health  customers,  bui  we  ask  a  lot.  Employees  with  questions 

expect  to  u ilk  directh  \\  ith  those  handling  their  claims. 
They  tool  comfortable  calling  Wausau." 

AnneSessner,  Benefits  Administrator,  Harley-Davidson,  inc. 


■WAUSAU 

«  ausail  Insiirumv  OampMlk-s  X*X>  ViVslwixxl  Dr.,  Wuusuu.  Wl  S-i  HU  I-8(H)-S  i2-S^08  A+  A  M  Best  Kiting 
Nationwide*  lasuraniv  Kntctprise 


Pancho's  Chairman 
Jesse  Arrambide  III 
All  the  tamales  you  can  eat. 


drinks  and  deliver  c\na  entrees. 

At  $5  a  head — kids  under  5  eat  tree, 
and  patrons  over  65  get  a  20%  dis- 
count a  family  of  four  can  stuff  itself 
tor  20  bucks. 

I  low  do  you  make  money  when 
extra  helpings  arc  on  the  house?  Pan 
cho's  manages  nicely.  Last  year  the 
Fort  Worth  based  company  earned 
$3  million,  or  48  cents  a  share,  on 
revenues  of  $76  million.  It  makes  out 
so  well  because  the  ingredients  of  its 
ample  tare  are  cheap:  rice,  beans  and 
tortillas    peasant  food  hut  tasty.  Tan 
cho's  food  costs  are  a  slim  28%  of 
sales;  competitors  in   the   low  cost 
family  fare  category,  like  Ryan's  Fam 
ilv  Steak  I  louses  and  Golden  Corral, 
average  nearly  40%. 

The  Arrambide  family  still  owns 
21%  of  the  now  public  company, 
worth  SI 2  million.  Jesse  Arrambide 
III  took  over  as  chairman  alter  his 
father  died,  but  Chief  Executive  1  lol 
lis  Taylor  maps  out  corporate  strate 
g\  l  avlor  defines  the  company 's  sun 
pie  but  effective  business  approach: 
"We  are  not  trying  to  compete  with 
gourmet  restaurants.  We  concentrate 
on  value, and  that's  w  hat  brings  in  the 
families." 

Not  that  the  formula  has  always 
worked  smoothly.  Pancho's  ran  into 
trouble  when  it  tried  to  export  its 
Tex  Mex  menu  farther  north.  An  ex- 
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Our  training  for  flight 
attendants  is  extremely 
rigorous.  Maybe  that's  why 
our  flights  are  so  relaxing. 


mm 


Simply  to  qualify  for  the  Korean  Air  train 
ng  program  is  an  accomplishment.  Of  every 
:housand  who  apply,  only  a  few  possess  just  the 
Mght  blend  of  grace  and  poise. 

Then,  nine  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  lor  ;i 
nonth  or  even  more,  their  natural  abilities  are 
•efined.  They  study  world-class  service.  And  hos- 
pitality. And  a  number  of  different  languages. 

By  the  time  our  flight  attendants  graduate, 
hey're  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  comfort.  Which 
eaves  our  passengers  nothing  to  do  but  relax. 


KSREANAIR 

Fly  the  spirit  of  dedii  ation" 


pansion  into  Colorado  the 
locals  seem  to  prefer  [tal  >od  to 
Mexican,  was  a  bust. 

Even  in  the  compa  best  mar- 
kets, same  store  sales  v.  declining  a 
fewyears back, and  in  'J  the  com- 
pany lost  $3.5  mill  ales  of  $74 
million. 

Taylor,  a  20-ye  '  incho's  veteran 
who's  been  rui  the  company 

since  1979,  realized  the  formula 
needed  some  fiddling.  He  augmented 
Pancho's  traditi  >nal  Mexican  and 
Tcx-Mex  staples  with  a  soup  and  salad 
bar,  I  [e  ad  *  lessen  bar  for  kids. 
"Gummi  B<  ai  do  wonders,"  he  con- 
fides. I !'  d  dow  n  four underper- 
forming  »res  and  overhauled  the 
rest.  Lasi  year  Taylor  revamped  63 
units  hi  only  nine  months. 

Next  came  an  aggressive  television 
advertising  campaign  stressing  that  an 
all  you  can  eat  meal  at  Pancho's  costs 
little  more  than  dinner  at  Taco  Bell. 
"  Try  raising  a  flag  at  a  fast  food  res 
taurant,"  taunt  the  commercials. 

The  revamping  and  the  television 
blitz  have  exhausted  most  of  the  $6 
million  cash  reserve  I  hat  Pancho's  had 
built  up,  but  the  results  arc  dramatic. 
The  number  of  meals  served  has  in- 
creased 7%  since  last  August,  despite  a 
7%  price  increase,  and  same-store 
sales  air  up  14%  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  \  ear. 

Investors  are  coming  back,  too. 
Fred  Aspman,  who  heads  small  cap 
investment  at  first  Wilshire  Securi- 
ties Management  in  Los  Angeles, 
sold  all  of  his  Pancho's  stock  a 
decade  ago  at  14,  but  he  has  bought 
300,000  shares  in  the  past  18 
months.  Aspman  thinks  that  the 
stock,  recently  trading  at  12'/2,  is 
cheap  at  an  estimated  17  times  1994 
earnings  of  74  cents  per  share. 

To  keep  the  little  chain  growing, 
Taylor  is  looking  to  add  1  1  new  stores 
this  year.  And  tins  time  he  intends  to 
confine  the  expansion  entirely  within 
Texas,  Pancho's  core  market,  where 
Mexican  food  is  king.  Taylor  is  even 
planning  to  open  a  shop  across  the 
border,  in  Guadalajara. 

Coals  to  Newcastle?  Not  really,  says 
Taylor,  pointing  out  that  Pancho's 
two  Fd  Paso  locations  draw  30%  of 
their  business  from  Juarez.  Mexicans, 
he  explains,  do  not  consider  Pancho's 
Tcx-Mex  fare  to  be  native  cuisine. 

irse,  it  really  isn't.  H 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 


Perfect  timing 

I  ant  TIME  we  looked  in  on 
Porschner  Croup  Inc.,  best  known  as 
the  U.S.  distributor  of  Victorinox 
Swiss  Army  knives,  Porschner  Presi 
dent  James  Kennedy  was  facing  a 
particularly  vexing  problem  (FORBES, 
Oct.  15,  1990).  Virtually  everything 
his  company  sold  was  imported  from 
Switzerland. 

The  dollar  was  falling  against  the 
Swiss  franc,  and  that  was  squeezing 
profits  on  the  sale  of  Swiss  made 
pr<  iducts  in  this  country. 

flic  way  out,  Kennedy  figured, 
w  as  to  dev  elop  higher  priced  line  ex 
tensions — products  that  could  capi 
talize  on  the  brand's  image  of  rugged 
riess  and  reliability.  Kennedy,  the 
pragmatic  son  of  a  Bronx  FBI  man, 
added  compasses  and  sunglasses  to 
the  line,  but  his  biggest  hit  has  been  a 
line  of  fashionably  rugged  looking 
watches,  which  sell  for  $75  to  $495. 

Did  the  crowded  market  need  yet 
another  middle  priced  watch?  Appar 
ently  it  did.  Swiss  already  stood  for 
quality  in  watches,  and  the  rub  off 
from  the  knives  apparently  added  a 
bit  of  utilitarian  glamour  that  appeals 


in  today's  market.  Nearly  everyone 
has  a  watch,  but  not  everyone  has  a 
Sw  iss  Army  watch. 

From  a  standing  start,  Shclton, 
Conn,  based  Porschner  sold  S4  mil- 
lion worth  of  timepieces  through 
sporting  goods  stores  in  1990.  Ken 
nedy  quickly  expanded  the  line  and 
set  up  a  separate  sales  force  to  sell  to 
department  stores  and  jewelry 
stores.  Leo  Hart,  former  head  of  mar 
keting  for  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
Co.,  was  brought  in  to  oversee  sales 
and  marketing. 

Last  year  Forschner's  watch  sales 
topped  $30  million,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  company's  $103  million  total 
revenues.  Earnings  were  $7.5  million, 
or  $1 .04  a  share.  Alan  Bernstein,  an 
analyst  with  Hamilton  Investments  in 
Chicago,  expects  Forschner's  per- 
share  earnings  to  rise  to  $1 .22  this 
year.  Forschner's  o -t-c-traded 
shares,  which  were  dead  in  the  water 
at  6  four  years  ago,  have  risen  150%, 
to  a  recent  15.  The  Porschner  board 
recently  rewarded  I  [art  by  naming 
him  co-chief  executive  and  co-chair- 
man with  Kennedy.  -P.M. 

Forschner's 
co-chief 
executives, 
Leo  Hart  (left)  and 
James  Kennedy 
Fashionably 
rugged. 
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They  call  him  a  "pragmatic  pessimist."  Jack  Breen's 
realistic  style  has  made  Sherwin-Williams  a  highly 
profitable  growth  company  in  a  slow-growth  business. 

The  house 
that  Jack  rebuilt 


By  Amy  Feldman 


Sherwin-Williams'  chief  executive,  Jack  Breen 

Bunts  and  singles,  not  home  runs,  are  the  formula  for  success. 


Sherwin-Williams  Co.  was  one  of 

the  few  U.S.  businesses  to  show  a 
profit  in  the  dark,  dank  Depression 
war  of  1932.  Then,  as  now,  its  rule 
was:  Avoid  debt;  don't  sacrifice  prof 
its  to  gain  market  share.  Last  year 
Sherwin-Williams  earned  $165  mil- 
lion on  sales  of  $2.9  billion — once 
again  boosting  profits  taster  than 
sales.  Its  balance  sheet  remains  pris- 
tine, almost  debt-tree,  and  padded 
with  $270  million  in  cash  at  year  end. 

But,  for  a  time  in  the  late  1970s, 
Sherwin-Williams  strayed  from  its  tra 
ditional  path  and  almost  lost  its 
cherished  independence  in  1979. 
That's  when  the  board  brought  in 
fohn  Gerald  Breen,  a  Cleveland  na 
live  who  had  been  an  executive  at 
Gould  Inc.  Breen,  now  59  and  chair 
man  and  chief  executive  officer,  found 
a  company  that  had  let  debt  pile  up  to 
40%  of  capitalization  and  that  was 
facing  a  takeover  threat  from  Gulf  & 
Western's  Charles  Bluhdorn.  Breen 
paid  greenmail  to  get  rid  of  Bluhdorn, 
cut  costs  and  paid  down  debt.  Within 
a  few  years  the  company  was  its  old 
self  again.  In  the  15  years  since  Breen 
took  over,  revenues  have  more  than 
doubled,  while  profits  have  increased 
almost  tenfold.  The  stock,  recently 
$32,  was  a  split-adjusted  $1 .25  when 
Breen  came  in. 

From  1983  to  1993  the  U.S.  paint 
industry  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
2.5%,  to  1.1  billion  gallons.  But  Sher- 
win-Williams, with  165  million  gal- 
lons, got  far  more  than  its  share  of  the 
growth.  For  example,  in  architectural 
coatings,  the  latex  paints  used  in 
homes  and  offices  that  make  up  half  of 
the  industry's  volume,  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams' growth  was  more  than  three 
times  the  industry  rate. 

Breen's  strategy  at  the  country's 
largest  paintmaker  is  a  marriage  of 
ruthless  efficiency,  smart  acquisitions 
and  brand  marketing. 

The  secret?  "Paint  is  not  a  home- 
run  business.  It's  a  bunch  of  bunts 
and  singles,"  Breen  says.  Attention  to 
details  is  what  counts.  "He's  a  pessi 
mistic  pragmatist,"  says  Norman 
Klopp,  a  portfolio  manager  at  Cleve- 
land-based Roulston  Research  Corp. 
who  has  known  Breen  for  three  de- 
cades. "He  will  not  allow  the  mind- 
set that  next  year  will  be  good,  that 
volume  will  be  up  a  certain  percentage 
and  price  up  another."  Appropriate 
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Sherwin-Williams 


Inside  a  Sherwin-Williams  store 

Only  the  namesake  brand  is  sold,  with  different  brands  for  other  retailers. 


enough  for  the  manager  of  a  company 
that  survived  the  Depression. 

A  handful  of  big  firms,  among  them 
Sherwin-Williams,  Benjamin  Moore, 
Glidden,  Valspar  and  ppg,  share  about 


half  the  $13  billion  U.S.  coatings 
market;  a  few  dozen  regional  firms 
and  nearly  1,000  local  firms  are  fight- 
ing over  the  rest.  What  separates  the 
winners  from  the  losers  are  brand, 


price,  distribution  and  quality. 

Breen  has,  therefore,  repositioned 
each  of  Sherwin-Williams'  four  main 
brands  so  that  it  has  a  focused  distri- 
bution. The  2,030  Sherwin-Williams 
stores  sell  only  Sherwin-Williams 
paint.  Mass  merchants  earn'  Dutch 
Boy,  which  Breen  bought  in  1980. 
Independent  paint  and  hardware 
stores  get  Martin-Senour.  Discount- 
ers get  Kem-Tone.  Sherwin-Williams 
is  also  the  largest  private -label  paint- 
maker,  producing  Sears'  popular 
house  brands — Easy  Living  and 
Weatherbeater — and  other  labels. 

The  stores  segment,  which  also  sells 
a  variety  of  stains,  rustproofers  and 
brushes  and  rollers,  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  sales  and  one-third  of  profits. 
The  coatings  segment  accounts  for 
the  rest.  The  stores'  operating  mar- 
gins are  6.4%,  while  the  coatings  seg- 
ment's are  17.5%;  the  coatings  seg- 
ment profits  by  selling  to  the  stores. 

But  the  multiple  distribution  is  the 
real  key.  "We  know  we  cannot  be 
dominant  in  the  paint  business  with 
just  our  stores,"  Breen  points  out. 
"That's  why  we've  developed  Dutch 
Boy  and  the  private  label."  He  is 


fter  arriving 

in  Hong  Kong 

with  a  body  clock 
still  firmly  set  on 

New  York  time,  isn't  it  wonderful 
to  unwind  in  the  warmth  of  Mandarin  Oriental 


MANDARIN  ORIENTAL 
HONG  KONG 


Mandarin  Oriental,  Kong  Kong  •  Mandarin  Oriental,  Jakarta  •  Mandarin  Oriental,  Macau  •  Mandarin  Oriental,  Manila  •  Mandarin  Oriental,  San  Francisco 

The  Oriental,  Bangkok  •  The  Oriental,  Singapore  •  HxFfeadintfHotelsofthfWxId 
Hotel  Bela  Vista,  Macau  •  Baan  Taling  Ngam,  Thailand  •  Phuket  Yacht  Club,  Thailand  •  The  Excelsior,  Hong  Kong 


The  New  and  Improved 
Big  Bertha  Metal  Woods  * 
with  the  War  Bird  Soleplate. 


The 


eWar  Bird  Soleplate  on  the  Big  Bertha  #7 
HeavenWood™  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  unique 
club's  world  wide  appeal  to  golfers  of  all  skill  levels. 

Therefore,  we  decided  to  experiment  by  adapting  this 
War  Bird  Soleplate  to  the  Big  Bertha  Metal  Wood  line. 
The  Result  is  that  each  Big  Bertha  War  Bird  Metal  Wood 
is  now  even  easier  to  get  the  ball  properly  airborne  from 
almost  any  lie  -  in  the  fairway  or  the  rough.  The  Big 
Bertha  Fairway  Woods  #2, 3, 4,  and  5  now  have  the 
incomparable  versatility  most  all  golfers  find  when  using 
their  Big  Bertha  HeavenWood1  M  and  Divine  Nine.™ 
For  the  reasons  why,  please  read  the  imaginary 
interview  between  a  Callaway  Customer  and  Richard 
Helmstetter,  Senior  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief  of 
New  Products  for  Callaway  Golf  Company. 

Callaway  Customer:  Why  a  new  Big 

Bertha  Metal  Wood? 
Helmstetter:  Because  we  found  a  way 
to  make  a  better  one. 

Callaway  Customer:  Simply  by  adding 
the  War  Bird  soleplate  to  each  club? 
Helmstetter:  No  -  not  simply  First,  we  redesigned 
some  parts  of  the  interior  and  then  we  carefully  adapted 
the  War  Bird  soleplate  concept  precisely  to  each  of  the 
other  club  heads.  This  called  for  a  major  new  tooling  job. 
Callaway  Customer:  What  did  this  do  for  most  golfers? 
Helmstetter:  Each  Big  Bertha  Driver  and  Fairway  Wood 
now  becomes  easier  to  use  successfully 
off  of  fairway  lies  and  out  of 

the  rough  ...  just  like  fe§ 


the  original  Big  Bertha  #7  HeavenWood 
Callaway  Customer:  Why? 
Helmstetter:  Because  this  new  War  Bird  soleplate  slides 
through  the  turf.  First,  notice  the  flowing  design  on  the  War 
Bird  soleplate.  It  has  no  cut  outs  or  harsh  ridges  that  can 
catch  the  ground  and  result  in  lost  force.  This  is  especially 
true  on  the  War  Bird's  rounded  leading  edge,  which  is 
shaped  and  acts  much  like  a  flat  keel  on  a  boat,  which 
instead  of  cutting  through  the  water,  glides  over  the  top  of 
it.  Second,  the  concave  facets  on  the  trailing  side  of  the 
War  Bird  soleplate  actually  uses  the  "rough"  grass  to  lift 
the  club  back  out  of  the  turf  and  keeps  it  from  digging  in. 
So  you  can  make  a  confident,  aggressive  swing. 
Callaway  Customer:  But  why  does  the  driver  need  the 
War  Bird  soleplate.  Isn't  it  just  for  the  rough? 
Helmstetter:  No  actuary,  with  the  War  Bird  soleplate, 
the  Big  Bertha  Driver  becomes  like  a  1 5th  club  in  your 
bag.  For  the  first  time  many  golfers  will  be  able  to  hit 
their  driver  directly  off  the  fairway. 
Callaway  Customer:  When  can  I  find  the  new 
Big  Bertha  War  Bird  in  my  golf  shop? 
Helmstetter:  Beginning  around  April  1 5  th  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 
Callaway  Customer:  If  I  can't  find 
one,  may  I  call  Cdaway  for  help.    g  dX&U/tf. , 
Helmstetter:  Yes.  Phone  toll        ^V^-n.  W 
free:  (800)  228-2767 


GOLF 


yOU  CAN'T  ARGUE  WITH  PHYSICS 
2285  Rutherford  Road,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008 
(800)  228-2767 
In  California,  call  (619)  931-1771 
In  Canada,  call  (800)  361-5678 
Call  us.  We'll  tell  you  who  carries 
Callaway  golf  clubs  in  your  area. 


Sherwin-Williams 


signing  new  supply  agn  lor 
both  Hutch  Boy  and  private  ■  with 
chains  like  Builders  Squ,  Iross- 
man's  and  HomeBase,  ti  ■  >  build 
volume.  But  he's  no  t  to  give 

product  aw  ay  lor  the  of  market 
share.  When  Gliddd  ently  stoic- 
part  of  Wal-Mart'  usiness  away 
from  Sherwin-Will  and  a  small, 
southern  ( lalifi  '  sintmaker  won 
over  Home  I  ><  private-label 
paint  manufacture  ,  Breen  let  them 
go  rather  than  get  into  a  price  war. 

His  obsession  with  detail  is  mani- 
fest in  the  w  ouses.  In  1990  Jack 
Breen  hired  Technisolve  Inc.,  a  local 
software  designer,  to  help  develop 
and  test  a  ;  'nix-based  automated  con- 
trol system  in  the  Sparks,  New  ware- 
house. In  1992  Sherwin-Williams 
rolled  it  out  to  eight  distribution  cen- 
ters. Workers  get  electronic  orders  via 
a  hand  held  machine  incorporating  a 
radio,  a  computer  terminal  and  a  scan- 
ner. The  computer  sends  orders, 
ranking  each  day's  tasks  by  priority — 
and  recalculates  that  list  each  time  a 
specific  task  is  completed. 

Say  an  hourly  worker  drives  her 
forklift  from  one  end  of  the  ware- 


house to  the  other  to  pick  up  a  box  of 
Krvlon  aerosol  sprays.  Rather  than 
just  have  her  whiz  over  to  the  next 
location  on  a  predetermined  list,  the 
computer  will  tell  her  to  stop  around 
the  corner  and  get  a  package  of  paint- 
brushes as  well.  At  each  stop  the 
worker  uses  the  computer  to  scan  the 
product,  update  inventory  on  the 
shelf  and  assign  the  next  task. 

Similarly,  when  trucks  are  unload 
ed  at  the  warehouse,  the  computer 
determines  where  to  put  the  goods 
based  on  w  hat  space  is  free  at  that 
moment — eliminating  the  need  to 
hold  a  particular  slot  empty  until  the 
truck  is  unloaded. 

Breen  knows  how  important  it  is  to 
cut  mistakes  in  filling  orders,  thereby 
conserving  warehouse  space  and  min- 
imizing inventories  without  hurting 
product  availability. 

But  why,  when  you've  got  such  an 
efficient  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion machine,  stick  to  paint,  which  is  a 
slow-growth  business?  After  an  early 
mistake  with  diversification,  Breen 
vows  not  to  buy  unrelated  businesses. 
He  would  like  to  buy  paintmakers 
with  strong  brand  names  to  fill  out  his 


hand:  a  regional  paintmaker  or  a  mak- 
er of  related  coatings  that  could  be 
pumped  through  Sherwin-Williams' 
existing  distribution  network. 

But  don't  expect  Breen  to  make  a 
spectacular  coup  involving  lots  of 
money;  this,  after  all,  is  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, the  company  with  the  long 
memory.  "If  you  pay  too  much  for  a 
company,  you  newer  get  your  money 
back,"  he  says. 

Consider  his  two  1990  purchases. 
First  he  bought  the  very  profitable 
$100  million  (sales)  Krylon  aerosol 
coatings  business  for  $137.5  million 
from  Borden.  Next  he  acquired  the 
$175  million  (sales)  private -label 
paint  business  of  Desoto  for  $67  mil- 
lion. Desoto  was  cheap  because  it  was 
losing  money  and  about  to  lose  its 
major  customer,  Sears.  Breen  negoti- 
ated separately  with  Sears  to  keep  the 
contract,  and  then  cut  costs  by  con- 
solidating the  Desoto  plants  into  the 
Sherwin-Williams  organization. 

Prudential  Securities'  analyst  Law- 
rence Horan  pays  Breen  what  is  per- 
haps the  best  tribute  you  can  pay  a 
chief  executive  officer:  "He's  a  tough 
manager  and  a  good  acquirer."  B 


r 


MARQUIS 


MEXICO  CITY'S 
SMALL  LUXURY 

"Not  only  is  the  service  exceptionally  personalized," 
says  one  satisfied  guest,  "but  the  Marquis  Reforma  is 
perfectly  equipped  for  the  business  traveller.  The 
corporate  center  and  its  excellent  bilingual  staff 
were  a  tremendous  help  in  meeting  all  our  business 
needs.  Plus  we  had  in-room  fax  and  computer  hook- 
ups, 24-hour  room  service  and  an  outstanding  con- 
cierge. We  were  really  impressed!" 
On  your  next  business  trip,  treat  yourself  to  luxuri- 
ous comfort,  excellent  service,  a  fully  equipped 
health  club  and  two  premier  restaurants.  The  Mar- 
quis Reforma...  the  demanding  business  traveller's 
hotel  of  choice. 

Paseo  de  la  Reforma  465,  Mexico,  D.F.  (525)  211-36-00 
For  reservations  call  1-800-525-4800 
TOLL  FREE  U.S.A.  &  CANADA 
(800)  235-23-87  (800)  223-65-10 


®>  FOUR  DIAMOND  AWARD  W  \W  W  w 


If  You're  Tired  OfPayingAU  Those  Brokers' Fees... 

10  Reasons  Why 
You  Should  Make 

The  Switch  To 
Fidelity  Brokerage 


Compare  Your  Broker  To  Fidelity  For 
Value,  Service  and  Choice 

Does  Your  Broker  Offer: 

Fidelity 
Brokerage 

Your 
Broker 

1 .  Low  Discount  Commissions 

✓ 

2.  Low  Margin  Rates 

✓ 

3.  No  IRA  Fees1 

✓ 

4.  No-Fee  Asset 

Management  Account 

✓ 

5.  No  Postage  Fees 

✓ 

6.  No  Handling  Fees 

✓ 

7.  No-Load  Fidelity  Funds 

✓ 

8.  Electronic  Trading  Discounts 

✓ 

9.  Hundreds  of  Leading 
Mutual  Funds 

✓ 

10.  24-Hour  Service 

✓ 

Score:  0-5:  It's  time  to  switch  from  your  full-cost  broker 
6-9:  It's  time  to  switch  to  a  better  discount  broker 
1 0:  You  already  invest  with  Fidelity 

The  Fidelity  Brokerage  Advantage: 
Better  Service  And  Lower  Costs 

Lower  trading  commissions  are  the  reason  most  people 
choose  a  discount  broker  in  the  first  place.  But  today, 
more  and  more  investors  are  turning  to  Fidelity 
because  of  all  the  "extra"  fees  so  many  hill-cost  brokers 
are  adding  on. 

At  Fidelity,  keeping  our  costs  down  means  we  can  pass 
the  savings  along  to  you.  So  you  can  get  our  renowned 
24-hour  service  every  day  and  fast,  accurate  trades  for 
up  to  76%  less,2  and  without  all  the  hidden  fees. 

Invest  With  Your  Favorite 
Fund  Companies  Through 
Fidelity's  FundsNetwork® 

Fidelity  has  joined  together  with  many  of  the 
nation's  best-known  fund  companies  to  offer 
investors  the  diversity  and  convenience  they  demand. 
Now,  through  FundsNetwork,®  Fidelity  allows  you  to 
invest  in  a  wide  array  of  mutual  hinds  all  available  in 
one  place,  with  no  commissions,  no  loads  and 
no  transaction  fees.-  Call  anytime  for  your  free 
FundsNetwork  Performance  Directory,  which 
Includes  a  list  of  available  funds. 


For  Personal  Service,  Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-7272 


Fidelity 


investments* 


'The  $20  annual  IRA  maintenance  fee  will  be  waived  if  one  or  more  Fidelity  mutual  fund  positions  held  in  the  IRA  has  a  balance  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  IRA  maintenance 
fee  billing  or  if  you  make  two  or  more  trades  in  one  retirement  account  in  your  name,  or  one  trade  in  each  of  two  retirement  accounts  in  your  name.  For  1994  fees,  the  waiver  is  based 
on  trades  from  1 1/1/93  through  10/3 1/94.  The  waiver  applies  to  any  two  trades  made  in  retirement  accounts  in  your  name.  Trades  in  mutual  funds  and  limited  partnerships  are 
excluded.  You  must  have  a  Fidelity  prototype  plan  with  an  FDIC  insured  custodian/trustee  to  qualify.  "7(>%  savings  based  on  an  October  1993  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum 
commission  $38.  There  may  be  fees  for  special  services.  'For  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  for  free  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Fidelity  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  funds  available  with  no  transaction  fees  and  reinstate  the  fees  on  any  funds.  Fidelity  reserves  the  right  to 
charge  a  transaction  fee  if  you  make  five  or  more  short-term  redemptions  (sales  of  shares  held  less  than  six  months)  on  funds  available  with  no  transaction  fees  in  a  twelve  month 
period.  If  you  purchased  a  no-load  fund  and  paid  a  transaction  fee,  you  will  be  obligated  to  pay  a  transaction  fee  upon  its  sale.  This  program  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Share 
prices  (except  for  money  market  funds),  yields  and  returns  will  vary.  You  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  your  shares.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  All 
underlying  fund  expenses  still  apply.  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  (FHSI)  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02 1 10  Member  NYSK.  SI  IT 


Ever  dream  of  inheriting  a  vast  fortune  complete 
with  castle,  price,      irtworks  and  gorgeous  gardens? 
The  dream  cam     le  for  Martin  Lobkowicz. 

Noblesse  oblige 


By  Phyllis  Herman 

AN  EVENING  irly  winter  1990.  In 
the  comfortable  suburban  Boston 
town  of  Dover,  Mass.,  Martin 
Lobkowicz,  61,  a  broker  in  Alex. 
Brown's  wntown  Boston  office,  is 
relaxing  in  front  of  the  TV.  The  news 
readei  aj  s  something  about  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Lobkowicz  sits  up  in  his 
chair.  Vaclav  Havel,  the  dissident 
pi;  ywright,  recently  elected  president 


of  the  republic,  has  told  his  parliament 
that  people  whose  property  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  communists  are  enti- 
tled to  restitution. 

The  Czech  Republic  isn't  just  a 
distant  place  to  Bostonian  Martin 
Lobkowicz.  Though  he  had  to  tlee 
when  he  was  10,  it  is  his  native  land, 
and  he  is  a  son  of  Prince  Maximilian 
Lobkowicz,  the  Duke  of  Roudnice, 


owner  of  Roudnice  Castle,  his  family 
seat  since  1623.  The  Lobkowiczcs, 
descendants  of  the  onetime  ducal 
family  of  Bohemia,  were  patrons  of 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  and  the 
Lobkowicz  name  glittered  in  arts, 
music  and  diplomacy  for  more  than 
three  centuries. 

Although  he  had  become  just  an- 
other Boston  commuting  business 
man,  indistinguishable  from  thou- 
sands of  others,  Martin  Lobkowicz 
spent  his  first  ten  years  amid  Roud- 
nice's  English  gardens  overlooking 
the  Labe  River  near  Prague.  In  bad 
weather  he  sometimes  bicycled 
through  some  of  the  castle's  250 
rooms.  He  and  his  two  siblings  were 
attended  by  eight  nursery  maids, 
taught  by  private  tutors,  and  minis- 
tered to  by  family  priests  who  main- 
tained chapels  on  the  grounds. 

But  in  1938  the  French  and  British 


The  Lobkowiczes  at  Jezeri:  Alexandra,  William,  Brooks  and  Martin 
Their  mission:  to  restore  a  vast,  crumbling  heritage. 
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FORD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
BEST-SELLING  CAR. 
AGAIN.* 

Skip  the  coffee.  There's  no  better 
way  to  begin  the  day  than  with 
a  serious  dose  of  Taurus  SHO. 
Right  there  in  your  garage  is  a 
24-valve  caffeine-free  wake-up 
call.  But  the  SHO's  stimulating 
qualities  are  not  limited  to  its 
performance  alone. 

SHO's  sleek  good  looks  are  a 
subtle  hint  at  the  power  that  lies 


within.  Then,  behind  the  wheel 
you'll  notice  that  the  driver- 
oriented  instrumentation  and 
articulated  bucket  seats  are 
designed  so  your  attention  stays 
on  the  road. 

EYE-OPENING  PERFORMANCE. 

This  220-horsepower  eye- 
opener  will  turn  your  commute 
into  the  ideal  way  to  enjoy  speed- 
sensitive  variable-assist  steering 
and  the  newly  refined  four-wheel 
sport-tuned  suspension.  And  since 
the  power  of  SHO's  24-valve 
DOHC  engine  is  balanced  by  a 
standard  anti-lock  braking  sys- 


tem and  dual  air  bagsf*  you'll  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  a  world- 
class  driving  experience. 

Isn't  it  time  to  awaken  the 
performance  driver  within?  Ford 
Taurus  SHO.  Your  commute 
will  never  be  the  same. 

Based  on  1993  CY  manufacturer  s  reported  retail  deliveries. 
Always  wear  your  safety  belt 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 
GREATER  PHOENIX 


m  iitown  Phoenix  Skyline 


Intel  Corporation- 
Chandler,  Arizona 


The  economic  pulse  of  the  Greater  Phoenix 
marketplace  is  beating  stronger  than  ever... 
One  exemplary  beginning  was  back  in 
1949  when  Motorola  set  up  shop  here,  with  5 
employees  in  a  small  local  lab.  Motorola  is  now 
the  state's  largest  private  employer,  with  over 
20,000  employees,  and  Greater  Phoenix  is  now 
a  world-class  megalopolis. 

Greater  Phoenix  has  had  a  positive  job  growth 
in  38  of  the  last  40  years,  was  the  fastest-growing 
metropolitan  area  during  the  1980s,  and  now 
boasts  a  strong  infrastructure,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  world,  with  a  new  network  of 
freeways,  a  new  $400  million  airport  terminal, 
and  a  highly  advanced  fiber  optics  network,  to 
mention  a  few. 

Modern  infrastructure  is  but  one  of  the 
many  factors  that  has  contributed  to  the  unpar- 
alleled business  growth  experienced  by  the 
Greater  Phoenix  region.  Others  are  the  principal 
resources  of  work  force  and  accessibility. 
Greater  Phoenix  has  a  young,  well-educated, 
skilled  and  available 
labor  force  that  cunently 
exceeds  one  million.  The 
median  age  is  32,  with 
81.5  percent  high  school 
graduates,  and  22.1 
percent  holding  a  bache- 
lors degree  or  higher- 
products  of  Arizona  State 
University  and  Maricopa 
Community  College 
District,  the  country's 
second-largest  commu- 
nity college  system.  Moreover,  Arizona  is  a  con- 
stitutionally mandated  right-to-work  state  with 
only  3.7  percent  of  the  manufacturing  work 
force  unionized. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  "U.S.  News 
and  World  Report"  named  ASU's  College  of 
Engineering  one  of  the  top  five  up-and-coming 
engineering  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Seven  Centers  for  Engineering  Excellence  are 
distinguished  at  ASU:  Computer  Integrated 
Manufacturing  Systems,  Solid  State  Electronics, 
Telecommunications,  Advanced  Transportation 


IRIDIUM  Network 
Motorola  Inc. 


Systems,  Energy  Research,  Computer  Science 
and  Aerospace. 

Phoenix  Sky  Harbor  International  Airport, 
the  nation's  seventh-busiest  airport,  is  served 
by  over  15  major  airlines  and  has  nonstop 
flights  to  nearly  every  major  U.S.  city  and 
Mexico  City,  with 
almost  no  weather- 
related  interruptions. 
Over  50  air  cargo 
firms  serve  Greater 
Phoenix. 

In  addition  to 
Motorola,  Honeywell, 
Intel,  McDonnell 
Douglas  Helicopter, 
Orbital  Sciences  and 
AlliedSignal  Aerospace 
are  representative  of 
the  many  high-tech  companies  in  Greater 
Phoenix.  More  than  55  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing workers  are  employeed  in  high-tech 
firms,  compared  to  19  percent  nationally.  High- 
tech accounts  for  30  percent  of  Arizona's  Gross 
State  Product. 

The  hardware  components  for  IRIDIUM  are 
integrated  at  Motorola's  Satellite  Communications 
facility  in  Greater  Phoenix.  This  satellite-based, 
wireless  personal  communications  network  will 
revolutionize  worldwide  communications  in 
the  commercial,  rural  and  mobile  sectors  by  pro- 
viding portable,  universal  service. 

Intel  Corporation's  Greater  Phoenix  operation 
was  opened  in  1980,  and  today  employs  4300 
at  its  Chandler  facility.  This  location  houses  the 
Embedded  Control  and  Memory  Group,  Video 
Components  Division,  i960  Processor  Division, 
Intel  Connectivity  Division,  the  North  American 
Distribution  Center,  and  two  major  manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

Decade  after  decade,  Greater  Phoenix  has 
experienced  stronger  and  more  consistent 
economic  employment  and  population  growth 
than  any  other  metropolitan  area  in  the  nation. 
As  the  region  continues  its  rise  to  even  greater 
prominence,  businesses  located  in  Greater 
Phoenix  are  uniquely  positioned  for  success. 


To  keep  your  business  on  the  move, 

send  it  our  way. 


Greater  Phoenix  was  the  fastest-growing  large 
metropolitan  area  in  the  past  decade,  and  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  we  will  lead  the  U.S. 
in  growth  throughout  the  1990s.  Access  to  this  regional 
dynamic  market  has  more  and  more  businesses  moving 
in  our  direction. 

Greater  Phoenix  is  served  by  over  15  major  airlines, 
with  more  than  500  daily  non-stop  flights  to  67  different 
major  U.S.  cities.  Based  in  Phoenix,  America  West  Airlines 
alone  serves  more  than  65  cities  with  more  than  300 
departures/arrivals  daily.  In  addition,  the  region  has  direct 
flights  to  three  Mexico  destinations. 

Corporations  find  our  more  than  50  air  cargo  firms 
critical,  as  well  as  the  three  Interstates  (10, 17,  &  40)  that 
provide  access  to  all  U.S.  regions.  Also,  Phoenix  is  a  critical 


hub  on  the  north-south  trade  corridor  being  developed 
for  NAFTA. 

Whether  you  service  a  high-growth  market  with 
a  product  like  Revlon,  or  a  service  like  American  Express, 
Greater  Phoenix  has  the  unparalleled  growth  and 
market  and  corporate  accessibility  to  meet  your  needs. 

To  keep  your  business  on  the  move,  move  your 
business  in  our  direction.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Greater  Phoenix  Economic  Council  at  1-800-421-GPEC. 


Greater  Phoenix 


ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 


We'll  point  your  business  in  the  right  direction. 


Phoenix 
Fountain  Hills 


Co-sponsored  by  America  West  Airlines 
Mesa     Glendale     Tempe     Scottsdale     Chandler     Peoria  Gilbert 
Surprise     Goodyear     Buckeye     Litchfield  Park     Maricopa  County  Government 


Prince  Lobkowicz 


Jezen  Castle, 
confiscated 
and  destroyed 
Behind  it,  where 
vast  meadows 
once  bloomed, 
there  is  now  a  huge 
coal  pit.  Dust 
and  sulfur  dioxide 
cover  the  castle 
and  neighboring 
villages. 


governments  betrayed  Czechoslova- 
kia and  let  Germany  dismember  the 
country — in  the  name  of  peace. 

Just  before  the  Germans  goose- 
stepped  into  Prague,  Prince  Maximil- 
ian, an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Nazis, 
grabbed  a  plane  for  London,  where  he 
worked  for  the  Czech  government  in 
exile  and  lived  by  selling  a  few  family 
heirlooms,  including  two  Stradivarius 
violins  he  had  sent  to  Britain  for 
repair.  Maximilian  returned  to  Roud- 
nice  immediately  after  the  war,  but 
three  years  later  barbarism  again  de- 
scended on  his  country  when  the 
communists  took  over. 

Max  Lobkowicz,  now  penniless, 
fled  again. 

Sylvia  Warren,  a  wealthy  American 
who  was  a  family  acquaintance,  of- 
fered the  Lobkowiczes  refuge  in  the 
servants1  wing  of  her  house  in  Dover, 
Mass.  Harvard  Law  School  offered 
Max  a  position  as  lecturer,  but  he  was 
by  then  60  years  old,  set  in  his  aristo- 
cratic ways  and  incapable  of  conform- 
ing to  a  bourgeois  schedule.  Max  died 
in  1967,  at  78,  but  Miss  Warren  and 
Max's  wife,  Princess  Gillian,  contin- 
ued to  live  in  the  house  until  their 
respective  deaths  in  1972  and  1982. 

Aid  so  the  little  princelings  never 
rerurned  to  their  homeland.  Martin 
Lobkowicz  went  to  Milton  Academv 


and  Harvard,  and  married  Kentuckian 
Brooks  Juett.  He  became  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, then  served  as  an  infantry  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean 
War.  But  he  kept  his  Czech  passport. 

And  a  good  thing  it  was  that  he  kept 
it.  When  the  Assembly  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  enacted 
the  Law  on  Mitigation  of  the  Conse- 
quences of  Certain  Property  Losses 
3V2  years  ago,  it  specifically  applied 
only  to  Czechoslovakian  citizens. 
Martin  filed  for  restitution,  not  only 


on  his  own  behalf  but  also  for  his 
brother  Dominik  and  his  deceased 
brother  Oliver's  family. 

Martin  Lobkowicz  now  owns  eight 
castles,  artworks  by  Canaletto,  Ru- 
bens, Velazquez  and  Brueghel  and  40 
Spanish  portraits  from  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  He  possesses  a  library 
of  70,000  volumes  and  original  musi- 
cal scores,  including  Beethoven's 
original  score  for  the  Third  Sympho- 
ny and  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni. 

All  this,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
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Franklin  College  Costs  Planner 


A  Short  Course  on  Paying 
for  a  College  Education. 


No  doubt  you  already  know  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  is  rising.  How  fast?  Well,  a  child  born  today 
could  face  college  costs  as  high  as  $229,000  for  a  four- 
year  degree  from  a  private  institution.*  Which  is  precisely 
why  Franklin  is  offering  a  free  booklet  on  preparing  now 
for  the  rising  costs  of  a  higher  education. 

The  Franklin  College  Costs  Planner  gives  you  a 
step-by-step  worksheet  to  help  you: 

*  Estimate  tuition  costs  and  set  your  goal. 

*  Determine  how  much  you  may  need  to  invest 
to  build  for  the  future. 

*  Choose  the  right  investment  to  match  your 
objective. 

Mutual  funds  may  be  an  ideal  choice  for  the  long 
term  goal  of  college  planning.  Whether  you  are  interested 
in  a  conservative  investment  or  one  that  seeks  aggressive 
growth,  Franklin  has  a  fund  to  match  your  objectives. 

Call  your  investment  representative  or  Franklin 
today  for  a  free  brochure. 


f Figures  are  based  upon  a  7%  average  annual  rate  of  inflation  applied  to  average  annual  total 
expenses  reported  by  the  College  Board  for  the  1 99  3-94  school  year  of  $1(1,374  for  a  four-year 
private  college.  Investing  in  a  Franklin  fund  does  not  guarantee  that  college  costs  will  be  met. 
Franklin /Ternpleton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 

342-FUND 
Ext.  F455 

Franklin  Funds 

777  Mariners  Island  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 

faii  '  I  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the  Franklin 
College  Costs  Planner  and  a  prospectus  contain- 
ing more  complete  information,  including  charges 
or  fees  and  expenses,  on  thefund(s)  checked  below. 
I  will  read  the  prospectus(es)  carefully  before  I 
invest  or  send  money. 

 Franklin  Growth  Fund 

 Franklin  Income  Fund 

 Franklin  U.S.  Government  Securities  Fund 

 Franklin  Money  Fund 

]  I  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


Na 


Addr 


City/State/Zip 


Daytime  Phone 


F  R  A  Nl  K<  I IJ  Nj 


A  Member  of  the  $117  Billion  Franklin /Ternpleton  Group 


Prince  Lobkowicz 


forests,  a  brewery  dating  to  1466,  a 
vineyard,  a  spa  and  a  letter  from  Bee- 
thoven begging  the  family  to  increase 
his  pension. 

A  dream  come  true?  Not  quite. 

Martin  and  Brooks  Lobkowicz  are 
property  rich  but  cash  poor.  The  nest 
egg  they  had  saved  for  retirement 
went  to  pay  accountants  and  lawyers 
in  Boston  and  the  Czech  Republic. 
"I'm  a  lot  poorer  today  than  I  was  V-h 
years  ago,"  says  Martin  Lobkowicz. 

Why  not  just  peddle  some  of  the 
stuff?  So  far  not  so  much  as  a  silver 
ladle  or  miniature  portrait  has  gone 
on  the  market.  Nor  is  it  likely  to.  "We 
are  merely  custodians  of  the  cultural 
treasures  that  must  be  preserved  for 
future  generations,"  Martin  re- 
sponds. His  wife  adds:  "These  castles 
mean  the  same  to  the  Czechs  as  our 
national  parks  do  to  us.  Our  plan  is  to 
gather  all  these  treasures  at  one  of  our 
castles  and  open  them  up  to  the 
Czech  people." 

The  Lobkowiczes  also  want  to 
modernize  the  vineyards  and  brewery 
as  well  as  restore  the  castles.  Right 
now  most  of  the  buildings  are  more 
liabilities  than  assets.  Jezeri  Castle, 
the  summer  residence,  once  over- 
looked beautiful  meadows,  but  today 
it  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  hole 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
where  the  Czechs  are  digging  for 
brown  coal.  Dust  and  sulfur  dioxide- 


cover  the  fields,  and  pollution  has 
destroyed  the  neighboring  villages. 

Under  the  communist  regime  most 
of  the  library,  the  archives  and  the  art 
collections  were  dispersed  in  deposi- 
tories, various  state  castles  and  muse- 
ums. Almost  every  day  the 
Lobkowiczes  receive  calls  to  come 
and  claim  new  treasures — everything 
from  a  roomful  of  antique  antlers  to 
elaborate  bridles  and  saddles. 

Thugs  the  communist  rulers  may 
have  been,  but  they  were  methodical 
thugs.  They  kept  detailed  records  of 
the  original  ownership  of  all  the  prop- 
erty they  confiscated.  This  makes  trac- 
ing scattered  items  somewhat  easier. 

Unpaid  advisers  have  helped  the 
family  set  up  a  trust  called  American 
Friends  for  the  Preservation  of  Czech 
Cultural  Heritage,  which  Brooks  runs 
out  of  their  home.  "This  was  an  un- 
derfinanced family  undertaking," 
says  Brooks,  who  has  visited  founda- 
tions and  raised  money.  She  is  also 
lining  up  universities  that  might  be 
willing  to  send  graduate  students 
abroad  to  help  put  the  archives  and 
other  collections  in  order. 

Even  the  going  businesses  the 
Lobkowiczes  got  back  are  unprofit- 
able and  burdened  with  debt.  The 
vineyards  produce  420,000  botdes  of 
red  and  white  wine,  but  the  prices  are 
still  far  too  low  to  cover  costs.  The 
brewery  must  be  made  to  produce  a 


beer  with  a  longer  shelf  life.  The  old 
spa  is  now  a  tourist  spot  for  Germans, 
but,  reflecting  its  former  government 
ownership,  it  employs  55  workers  and 
usually  has  only  about  1 5  guests. 

William,  one  of  the  Lobkowiczes' 
three  sons,  and  his  wife,  Alexandra, 
are  helping  Martin  run  the  businesses. 
They  live  modestly  in  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  Prague. 

A  Forbes  reporter  visited  the  fam- 
ily at  their  home,  once  the  gatehouse 
on  the  Warren  property,  in  Dover. 
Margaret,  the  Lobkowiczes'  daugh- 
ter, breezes  in  wearing  black  jeans  and 
a  floppy  brown  hat  and  tells  a  story: 
"Here  we  were  at  Jezeri  Castle,  in  the 
foothills  of  northern  Bohemia,  and 
people  were  addressing  me  as  Princess 
Lobkowicz.  I  kept  wondering  to  my- 
self, 'Do  these  people  know  I'm  an 
American  living  in  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  Natick,  Mass.?'  "  Mar- 
tin chortles.  "In  fact,  dear,  that's  ex- 
actly what  you  are — an  ordinary 
American.  The  Czechs  did  away  with 
titles  in  1918,  after  the  world  war." 

Martin  Lobkowicz  turned 
thoughtful.  "My  father  longed  for 
the  old  country,  for  his  life  spent 
managing  all  that  stuff,"  he  says.  Tide 
or  no  title,  the  son  seems  honor 
bound  to  take  up  the  vocation,  restor- 
ing the  heritage  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  posterity. 
Now,  that's  real  nobility.  M 
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To  lawyer 
the  evidence  of 
materials  is  ind 


■■■■Mm 


We  provide,  in  support  of  our  case,  the  highest  grade  leathers.  A  construction^^  ^j^J^ 


process  that  eliminates  the  need  for  rigid  supports  or  metal  shanks.  Iniai< 

cork  for  cushion.  Oak-leather  soles  for  flexibility.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  For  information  or  a  brochure,  call  1-800-235-2348.  (Bj) 


A  promise  you'll  never  near  me  say,  "Chris,  I  mean  Bohby,  I  mean  Tim." 


A  promise  matching  sailor  suits  will  never  come  near  your  closet. 


A  promise  to  he  there  for  you.  And  you.  And  you. 


Nothing  binds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  For  more  than  140  years,  we've  heen  helping  people  keep  their 
promises  hy  ensuring  we  have  the  financial  strength  to  keep  ours.  That  s  why  families  and  businesses  rely  on  us  for  life 
and  health  insurance,  investment  management  and  retirement  plans.  ^tt'P 

MassMutual* 

■0  1994  Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  Springfield,  MA  01 1 1 1  We  help  you  keep  your  promises.9 


Here's  a  question  to     yourself  when  giving  to  charity 
or  working  for  ch      is  what  I  am  doing  truly 
helping  the  need    r  simply  perpetuating  their  need?' 

Sair  Htan's 
dile  nma 


Paulist  Father  Robert  A.  Sirico 
is  president  of  the  Acton  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Liberty 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Par  i  of  my  training  as  a  priest  in- 
cluded an  assignment  at  a  soup  kitchen 
in  Anacostia,  a  poor  section  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Each  Friday  a  classmate 
and  I  would  spend  the  afternoon  help- 
ing set  up,  serve  and  clean  up  after  a 
free  meal  that  was  offered  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  local  Protestant  church. 

On  die  first  day  of  our  assignment, 
we  met  the  Catholic  nun  who  ran  die 
operation,  which  fed  between  200  and 
500  persons  each  day.  She  explained 
that  the  numbers  would  fluctuate,  and 
die  pattern  seemed  to  be  that  the  group 
was  the  smallest  on  the  days  right  after 
the  arrival  of  welfare  checks.  The  nun 
also  said  that  the  soup  kitchen  had 
a  whosoever-will-may-come  policy, 
meaning  there  was  no  means  testing. 

Sure  enough.  Whole  families  would 
arrive  for  their  meal.  I  witnessed  one 
person  arriving  in  a  taxi.  Another  cou- 
ple told  me  they  needed  to  eat  quickly 
because  they  were  planning  to  go 
shopping  after  dinner. 

One  Friday  during  Lent,  my  class- 
mate and  I  worked  in  the  kitchen  as 
usual.  After  serving  the  meal  and 
cleaning  up,  we  did  not  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  as  was  our  custom,  since  it 


had  served  meat  and  Catholics  abstain 
from  eating  meat  on  Fridays  during 
Lent.  Instead  we  went  to  a  seafood 
pub  just  down  the  street. 

As  we  enjoyed  a  simple  fish  dinner, 
something  struck  me  about  the  nature 
of  our  charitable  work.  We  knew  that 
the  pub's  proprietor  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  he  and  his  family  worked 
hard  to  keep  the  business  afloat.  It 
dawned  on  me  that  my  classmate  and  I, 
and  the  numerous  well-intentioned 
people  who  contributed  food,  money 
and  service  to  the  soup  kitchen,  were 
his  competitors.  Just  a  block  away,  we 
provided  a  product  and  a  service  diat 
made  this  man's  efforts  to  provide  for 
his  own  family  more  difficult. 

This  story  illuminates  the  moral  di- 
lemma that  charity  to  the  needy  poses. 
On  the  face  of  it  a  soup  kitchen  sounds 
like  an  unequivocal  good.  But  this 
requires  deeper  examination.  The  first 
thing  we  must  do,  if  we  are  serious  in 
our  desire  to  help  the  poor  better  their 
lot,  is  to  consider  the  full  effect  of  the 
programs  we  organize  in  their  name. 

When  I  worked  in  the  soup  kitchen, 
it  pleased  me  to  think  of  a  person 
coming  to  us  hungry  and  leaving  with 
a  full  stomach.  Yet  for  many — perhaps 
even  most — of  our  clients,  the  meal 
was  a  convenience,  not  a  dire  necessity. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  asked  diners 
to  help  clean  or  prepare  meals  in  ex- 
change for  their  food.  This  would 
soon  have  separated  those  who  really 
needed  the  meal  from  those  for  whom 
it  was  a  mere  convenience. 

We  must  also  examine  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  help  or  hinder 
structural  progress  in  poor  areas. 
Supposing  we  had  served  plainer 
meals — with  an  emphasis  on  nutrition 
over  taste  and  variety.  Would  we  have 
offered  less  competition  to  the  fish 


house  proprietor?  Would  another  in- 
expensive restaurant  have  opened 
up — and  hired  local  residents  who 
were  then  unemployed? 

The  danger  of  private  charity  is  that 
it  does  not  make  the  recipient  part  of 
the  division  of  labor.  Therein  lies  the 
Samaritan's  dilemma:  The  expecta- 
tion of  charity  can  lead  people  to 
behave  in  ways  that  keep  them  in 
poverty;  their  breaking  free  some- 
times requires  our  withholding  help. 

Among  religious  leaders,  when  we 
talk  of  charity,  we  often  speak  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  person.  But  in 
our  efforts  to  help  the  children  of 
God,  we  ought  not  overlook  the  vir- 
tue of  work.  We  ought  not  overlook 
the  dignity  that  is  earned  when  a 
person  puts  his  labor  to  good  use.  In 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  sloth  is 
a  sin.  God  gave  Adam  and  Eve  the 
Earth  and  its  wonders  as  a  gift,  but  He 
expected  them  to  mix  their  labor  with 
the  resources  He  provided. 

When  charity  creates  a  disincentive 
for  an  able-bodied  person  to  work,  it 
leads  this  person  down  the  wrong 
path.  It  encourages  indolence.  Real 
work  provides  the  individual  with  the 
vehicle  for  a  productive  and  virtuous 
life.  It  gives  a  person  self-esteem  and  a 
role  to  play  in  society. 

When  government  welfare  is  scaled 
back,  as  it  surely  will  be,  private  charity 
will  be  required  to  an  even  greater 
extent.  But  we  will  need  to  be  careful 
about  which  charities  we  support.  How 
to  know  the  difference?  Bad  charity  is 
characterized  by  the  failure  to  look 
deeply  enough  to  discover  the  structur- 
al and  moral  causes  of  poverty.  Men 
and  women  of  faith  will  be  called  to 
concern  themselves  not  just  with  the 
material  needs  of  poor  individuals  but 
with  their  spiritual  needs  as  well.  ■■ 
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For  a  brochure  write  to:  Raymond  Well,  Dept  AD.  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Frito-Lay  has  captured  an  astounding  40%  of  the  huge 
salted-snack  market,  but  some  smart  little  companies 
still  manage  to  flourish  in  the  niches. 

Chipping  away 
at  the  champ 


By  Peter  Samuel 

Just  off  Interstate  81  among  the  flat 
farm  fields  south  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  loosely  attached  poly  sheeting 
flaps  in  the  cold  winter  breeze.  The 
plastic  patches  an  enormous  hole  cut 


in  the  metal  and  cinderblock  side  of 
the  Nibble  With  Gibble's,  Inc.  snack- 
food  factory. 

The  hole  in  the  factory  wall  was 
made  to  accommodate  a  shipping- 


container-size  steel  box  with  three 
enormous  blower  motors  atop  it — a 
pioneering  oven  for  mass  production 
of  baked  potato  chips.  Baked?  Potato 
chips  baked?  Yes.  It's  an  obvious  ef- 


James  Lindsay,  owner  of  Rap  Snacks 
Marketing  potato  chips  to  the  inner  cities. 


Robert  Feulner,  president  of  Nibble  with  Gibble's 
Nibbling  at  Frito-Lay's  heels. 
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Precision-r  fed  for  the 
perfect  st    every  time 


DAVIDOFF  OF  GENEVA.  INC 
535  Madison  Avenue  at  54th  Street.  New  York 
212-751-9060  or  800-548-4623 
232  Via  Rodeo.  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 
310-278-8884  or  800  328-0039 

For  those  who  are  obsessed  with  quality. 


The  Davidoff  Cigar  Scir 

Individually  crafted  rr-      iand-forged  stainless 
steel.  Exactingly  c*      ed  for  a  precision  cut. 
The  results  of  this  r      ;ulous  workmanship? 
A  flawless  opening  -  at  gently  guides 
the  perfect  arrx     I  of  smoke 
through  your  ci<      tor  the 
consummate  cigar  experience. 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  owning  the 
Davidoff  Cigar  Scissors. 

Practical  arid  precise.  Yet. 
elegant  as  o  work  of  art. 


GENEVA.  ZURICH,  LONDON.  AMSTERDAM.  BRUSSELS.  BEIJING,  HONG  KONG.  SINGAPORE. 
BANGKOK,  KUALA  LUMPUR,  TOKYO.  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS 


HIGH  TAX-FREE  1 

1ELDS 

T.  Howe  Price  Tax-Free  High  Yield  Fund  invests  in  medium-to- 
lower-quality  municipal  bonds  which  have  traditionally  delivered 
higher  yields  than  higher-quality  bonds.  Our  active  management  and 
proprietary  credit  analysis  help  maintain  high  yields  and  reduce  risk. 

Morningstar,  an  independent  publisher  of  financial  information 
and  mutual  fund  ratings,  awarded  the  Fund  a  5-star  rating  (*****) 
for  risk-adjusted  performance.*  $2,500  minimum.  No  sales  charges. 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 

1-800-541-6619 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweFHce 


*Morningsiar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk- adjusted  performance  as  of  1/31/94.  This  rating  may  change 
monthly.  Morningstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-and  5-year  average  annual  returns  with  appropriate  fee 
adjustments,  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  relative  to  3-month  Treasury  hill  monthly  returns.  Only  the 
top  10%  of  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars.  Some  income  may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes  and  the 
alternative  minimum  tax.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at 
redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management 
ther  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment 
Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 


Chip  wars 

fort  to  make  potato  chips  acceptable 
to  the  calorie/cholesterol  crowd. 

Until  now  all  potato  chips  have 
been  fried,  with  health-conscious  in- 
novations centered  on  using  low-cho 
lesterol  trying  oils  and  reducing  the 
volume  of  frying  oil  absorbed  into 
each  chip. 

This  22.5-ton  monster  oven,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  financed  and  is 
owned  by  FitFoods  Inc.,  led  by  Bos- 
ton real  estate  developer  David  Zuss- 
man  and  daughter  Amy  Zussman,  a 
nutrition  and  fitness  specialist.  They 
hope  to  achieve  with  the  oven  that 
elusive  aim  of  leaving  the  fat  out  but 
keeping  the  taste  in. 

Zussman  says  he  initially  thought 
he'd  start  selling  from  health  food 
stores  only,  but  the  favorable  reaction 


James  Lindsay's 
1 -ounce  cellophane 
potato  chip  packs 
urge  kids  to 
"Rap  and  Snack" 
and  "Stay  in 
School." 


from  agents  at  food  shows  will  allow 
his  chips  to  launch  on  supermarket 
shelves.  Gibble's  agrees. 

The  baked  chips  will  be  marketed  as 
FitFoods  Baked  Fat-Free  Potato 
Chips,  but  Gibble's  will  do  much  of 
the  manufacturing. 

Already  running  off  the  Gibble's 
factory  lines  in  Chambersburg  is  an- 
other unusual  product  manufactured 
for  an  independent  company,  Rap 
Snacks.  The  1 -ounce  cellophane 
packs  extol  rap  music,  urge  kids  to 
"Rap  and  Snack"  and  "Stay  in 
School"  and  show  a  "rap"  youth 
wearing  loose  clothes  and  a  jaunty 
sideways  baseball  cap.  Rap  Snacks  is 
owned  by  James  A.  Lindsay,  32,  a 
black  Philadelphia  businessman  who 
runs  a  rapidly  growing  set  of  inner- 
city  franchises  out  of  his  home  in 
southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Gibble's  factor)'  lines  are  also 
filling  an  unusual  hexagonal-shaped 
box  pack,  containing  multiple  bags  of 
different  chips.  Carrying  the  trade 
name  Mr.  C's,  the  8-inch-high  boxes 
suit  themselves  to  tower-built  floor 
displays  and  stand  out  in  stores  from 
single-item  bags.  They  provide  the 
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AND  START  LABELING 


EVERYTHING  ELSE! 


And  once  you  start  using 
P-Touch,  you'll  be  in  good 
company  because  over 
2  million  people  are  already 
using  Brother's  Electronic 
Labeling  system  to  organize 
and  identity  all  sorts  of 
items  in  their  home  and 
office.  So  get  busy.  Pick  the 
P-Touch  model  that's  per- 
fect for  you,  pop  in  a  label 
cartridge,  you  have  over  30 
label  colors  to  choose 
from— type  in  your  label 
information  and  hit  print. 
You'll  get  a  razor  sharp, 
laminated  label  that's 
perfect  for  anything:  file 
folders,  binders,  tools, 
computer  disks,  fuse  boxes, 
you  name  it.  Because  when 
it  comes  to  labeling 
everything  else,  there's 
only  one  place  to  start . . . 
Brother  P-Touch. 


Available  at: 

SEARS  BRAND  CENTRAL 

STAPLES 

OFFICE  DEPOT 

MONTGOMERY  WARD 

ELECTRIC  AVENUE 

OFFICEMAX 

COMPUSA 

AND  OTHER  FINE  DEALERS 


u  \yy/  »w~*— /  '«*•«,  »w 
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ELECTRONIC 
LABELING  SYSTERMS 

We're  at  your  side. 


j 


We  re  at  your  side. 

brother 
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L  STATE  OF  MIND  CALLED  PENINSULA. 


ONLY  A  VERY  FEW  PLACES  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  PENINSULA 

NEW  YORK 


Ttc'JeacUnffHote/saftlie'WM  LEADING  HOTI 
NEW  YORK.   700  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  *> 
BEVERLY  HILLS.  9882  LITTLE  SANTA  MONK 
THE  PENINSULA:  HONG  KONG  •  MANILA  • 


THE  PENINSULA 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

3RLD  (800)  22 !  6800  "^F"  PREFERRED  HOTELS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE  (8001  323  7500 
JEW  YORK  NY  10019   TEL:  (21 2)  247  2200  •  EAX:  (212)  903  3949  (800)262  9467 
D,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90212    TEL:  (310)  551  2888  FAX:  (310)  788  2319  •  (800)  462  7899 
BEVERLY  HILLS  •  THE  PALACE  HOTEL  BEIJING  •  THE  KOWLOON  HOTEL  HONG  KONG 


#1  Performing  Fund  Since  the 
Market  Low  of  1987 

— per  Mutual  Fund  Forecaster* 

The  Kaufmann  Fund 

A  Small  Company  Growth  Fund 


Five  Yr.  Compounded  Annual  Return" 

30%,  


S&P500 

14.7% 


KAUFX 
FUND 

26.6% 


Hans  Utsch  and  Lawrence  Auriana,  Portfolio 
co-managers. 


More  than  twice  the  average  total 
annual  return  of  all  funds.** 

For  information  call:  1  -800"346-5263 

•Period  of  12/4/87-12/31/93.  "Five  year  period  ending  12/31/93,  per  Lipper  Analytical  Services. 

Since  February  1986,  the  date  the  Fund  became  fully  operational  after  reorganization,  the 
Fund's  total  return  was  229.63%.  The  Fund's  compounded  annualized  return  to  December 
31,  1993  for  the  one  year,  and  2/86-12/93  periods  are  18.2%,  16.4%  respectively.  Total 
returns  for  periods  ending  December  31,  1993  are  historical  and  include  change  in  share 
price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  There  is  a  0.2%  redemption  fee  and  a  12b- 
1  fee  in  excess  of  0.25%.  The  S&P  is  an  unmanaged  index  consisting  of  the  common  stock  of 
500  publicly  traded  U.S.  companies.  For  more  information  including  charges  and  expenses, 
please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest.  The  performance  cited  represents  past 
performance  which  is  not  indicative  of  future  results;  investment  performance  fluctuates;  fund 
shares  when  redeemed  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  original  cost. 

\E  KAUFMANN  FUND,  INC.  •  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  NY  10004  •  Fax  (212)  344-6227 


Chip  wars 

customer  a  full  pound  of  varied  snack- 
ing  tastes  and  give  the  store  a  one- 
shot  $3  sale. 

Also  coming  off  the  production 
lines  at  dibble's  factory  are  private 
label  chips  for  the  VVeis  and  Acme 
supermarket  chains. 

There  is  still  some  of  the  old  house 
brand  with  the  Christmassy  red-and- 
green  logo,  which  as  recently  as  six 
months  ago  was  the  main  output  of 
this  factory.  But  the  once  famous 
Gibble's  is  now  almost  a  sideline  to 
the  products  manufactured  for 
others. 

Gibble's,  founded  in  1959  by  hus 
band  Ray  dibble  and  wife  Mary  with  a 
lard  kettle  cooker  in  the  family  kitch- 
en, grew  to  be  a  major  central  Penn- 
sylvania/Washington, D.C.-area  po- 


Gibble's  and  other 
small  chippers 
have  to  "go  for 
business  where 
Anheuser-Busch 
and  Frito-Lay 
aren't." 


tato  chipper.  Son  Darrel  took  over  the 
business  but  found  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  compete  with  the  Frito-Lays 
and  Anheuser-Busches.  With  losses  of 
$7  million  on  sales  that  had  dropped 
below  $20  million  in  1992,  from  over 
$30  million  in  the  mid-1980s,  the 
company  went  into  Chapter  11  in 
early  1993. 

The  product  proliferation  is  the 
work  of  Robert  Feulner,  an  industry 
marketing  veteran  who  was  brought 
in  by  Darrel  Gibble  and  the  Chapter 
1 1  creditors.  Consolidated  Biscuit 
Co.  of  McComb,  Ohio  liked  the  strat- 
egy well  enough  so  that  it  bought  the 
bankrupt  company  and  is  leaving 
Feulner  in  charge  of  Gibble's  as  an 
independent  division.  Feulner,  who 
at  one  time  had  run  a  Frito-Lay  dis- 
tributorship in  New  Jersey,  explains 
his  strategy'  in  these  terms:  Smaller 
companies  like  Gibble's  have  to  "go 
for  business  where  Anheuser-Busch 
and  Frito-Lay  aren't." 

In  an  era  when  supermarket  chains 
sell  their  shelf  space  to  the  highest 
bidder,  demand  joint  promotions 
and  constantly  promote  "sale" 
prices,  only  the  largest  regional  com- 
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Credit  Suisse  Private  Banking 


e  have  earned  our  clients'  trust  by  providing  the  services 
le  would  expect  of  an  exclusive  private  bank  -  like  con- 
stant personal  contact  between  customer  and  advisor, 
id  individualised  investment  strategies.  But  Credit  Suisse 


Private  Banking  can  also  draw  on  the  global  intelligence 
capabilities  and  sound  financial  base  of  a  leading  Swiss  full- 
service  bank.  Success  makes  life  easier...  but  also  more 
challenging;  and  we  do  more  to  keep  our  clients  at  the  top. 


Credit  Suisse  Private  Banking 


CREDIT  SUISSE 
CS 


Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  For  U.S.  call  (212)  238-5100 
Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Vancouver  •  For  Canada  call  (416)  351-3598 


Chip  wars 


The 

Gab  ii 

As?  £ 
Fu  J 


The  Gabeili  Asset  Fund  is  a  no-load  mutual  fund  seeking  long-term  growth  of 
capital.  It  -     Ic  3  an  asset  value  approach  -  a  fundamental  investment 
philosophy        .ting  in  companies  selling  below  their  private  market  value. 


»S  Available 


$1,000  Minimum  Initial  Investment 

»ur  monthly  automatic  investment  plan- 


For  a  prospectus,  please  call 

800-GABELLI 

1-800-422-3554 


Average  Annual  Returns 
Through  12/31/93(a) 


One  Year 


+21.8% 


Five  Year  +14.7% 
Life  of  Fund*  +16.9% 

*From  inception  March  3, 1986 


(a)  The  average  annual  returns  shown  above  are  historical  and  reflect  changes  in  share  price, 
reinvested  dividends  and  are  net  of  expenses.  Investment  results  and  the  principal  value  of  an 
investment  will  vary.  The  past  performance  noted  above  does  not  guarantee  future  results. 
When  shares  are  redeemed,  they  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  The 
prospectus  contains  more  complete  information,  including  management  and  distribution  fees 
and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


Gabeili  &  Company,  Inc. 

One  Corporate  Center  > 


The  Gabeili  Asset  Fund 

Rye,  New  York  10580-1435 


LATIN  AMERICA— DYNAMIC 
GROWTH  OPPORTUNITIES 


Introducing  the  T.  Howe  Price  Latin  America  Fund.  An  expanding  Latin 
American  economy  offers  long-term  investors  the  potential  for  significant 
capital  appreciation.  Political  reform,  increased  privatization  and  foreign 
investment,  and  the  recent  passage  of  NAFTA  have  set  the  stage  for  extended 
economic  growth  in  this  region.  The  Fund  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  this 
dynamic  environment  with  a  carefully  selected,  diversified  portfolio  of 
companies  positioned  to  benefit  from  long-term  market  growth. 

The  Fund's  manager,  Rowe  Price-Fleming,  has  had  access  to  a  network 
of  international  investment  experts  in  Latin  America  for  over  15  years.  As 
America's  largest  manager  of  no-load  international  mutual  fund  assets, 
Rowe  Price-Fleming  has  the  expertise  needed  to  identify  investment 
opportunities  with  strong  long-term  potential.  Keep  in  mind  that  with 
greater  return  potential  comes  greater  risk.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there 
will  be  short-term  price  fluctuation.  100%  no  load.  $2,500  minimum 
($1,000  for  IRAs). 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 
1-800-541-6592 


Invest  With  Confidenct 


TRoweRice 


Ik 


rational  investing  has  special  risks,  including  currency  fluctuations,  volatility  of  emerging  markets,  and  limited 
geographic  focus.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges 
and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  vou  invest  or  send  monev.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 


panics  can  compete  in  the  supermar- 
kets with  Frito-Lay  and  the  St.  Louis 
beermaker's  FLaglc  Snacks.  "The 
small  guys  can't  afford  that  stuff," 
Feulner  says. 

Feulner  sees  Gibble's  future  in 
manufacturing  specialty  potato  chips 
for  independent  companies  to  mar- 
ket, chiefly  through  convenience- 
stores  and  other  low-volume  outlets. 

The  fact  is  that  the  trade  is  pretty 
well  controlled  by  giants.  PepsiCo's 
Frito-Lay  is  by  far  the  largest  in  this 
estimated  $10  billion  salty-snack- 
food  industry,  with  a  commanding 
40%  market  share.  Anhcuser-Busch's 
Eagle  Snacks  brand  and  Borden 
Snacks  of  Columbus,  Ohio  run  in  the 
range  of  5%  to  7%  each.  Procter  & 
Gamble's  snacks,  the  Chicago-based 


The  $10  billion  salty- 
snack  industry  is  still 
dominated  by  a  few 
giants.  But  don't  count 
out  the  small  outfits.  The 
giants  don't  necessarily 
take  all. 


Keebler  Co.  and  Nabisco  Foods 
Group  each  have  market  shares  of 
snacks  in  the  range  of  3%  to  5%.  The 
rest  have  mosdy  less  than  2%  of  the 
national  market,  yet  they  cannot  be 
counted  out. 

The  Pepsi  subsidiary  has  done  bril- 
liantly in  gaining  share  nationwide  at 
the  supermarkets,  but  servicing  the 
biggest  outlets  has  left  it  vulnerable  to 
losing  business  in  the  increasingly  im- 
portant small  outlets. 

In  the  1980s  Frito-Lay  grabbed 
market  share  by  replacing  some  of  its 
industry-standard  16-foot-long,  six- 
wheel  boxy  "stepvans"  with  40-foot, 
18-wheeler  tractor- trailers.  These 
new  rigs  bore  pallet  loads  of  cases  of 
bags  of  chips  delivered  at  die  super- 
markets' backdoor  loading  docks.  Ac- 
cording to  Terry  Cook,  a  Chicago- 
based  snack  food  consultant,  this  en- 
abled Lay  to  at  least  double  sales  per 
person  employed  in  distribution. 

Lay  used  its  big  distribution  savings 
to  promote  its  products  more  aggres- 
sively in  supermarkets  and  to  lower 
prices.  Many  small  companies  that 
went  head-to-head  with  Lay  have  gone 
down — thus  Gibble's  near  demise. 
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WHEN  YOUR  BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHY 
IS  MEAT  AND  POTATOES, 
YOU  INVEST  IN  POTS  AND  PANS. 


The  Hanson  philosophy  boils  down  to  this:  To  own  compa- 
nies whose  products  or  services  are  essential,  no  matter  what 
the  economy.  Companies  like  Farberware. 

As  the  second  largest  manufacturer  of  stainless  steel 
cookware,  Parberware  is  literally  a  household  name. 

Hanson  is  not.  But  we're  used  to  it.  Many  of  our  businesses 
are  better  known  than  we  are.  Businesses  with  combined  assets 
in  excess  of  $35  billion.  The  Peabody  Group,  Suburban 
Propane,  and  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Baths  are  just  a  few. 


Of  course,  our  investors  are  quite  familiar  with 
our  track  record.  Since  being  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  1986,  sales  have  soared  to  $15  billion,  while  total 
market  capitalization  is  over  $20  billion.  And  at  the  end  of 
1995,  our  gross  dividend  yield  was  5.3%,  double  the  average  of 
the  S&P  500. 

Our  recipe  is  simple,  and  steeped  in  common  sense.  If 
we've  whet  your  appetite  for  more  information,  call  for  a  copy 
of  our  Annual  Report  at  1-800-8-HANSON. 


HANSON 


AGGREGATES  •  CHEMICALS  •  COAL     CONSTRUCTION  &  BUILDING  PRODUCTS      FOREST  PRODUCTS  TOBACCO 


A  

JL  JLctive  partnership  is  powered  by  trie  ability  to  adapt  to  our  customers  specific  needs 


and  circumstances  as  a  matter  of  policy.  By  not  adhering  to  rigid  forms  and 


structures,  we  can  work  together  to  create  custom-tailored  risk  management  products 


and  solutions  that  yield  superior  results  in  areas  like  cost  management  and  customer 


service.  (JR  As  a  member  of  The  Worldwide  Zuric  h  I  nsurance  Group,  we  provide 


extensive  financial  strength,  and  offer  long-term  active  partnership  to  you.  For 


more  information,  contact  your  agent  or  broker,  or  call  1-800-382-2150  today. 


Chip  wars 


s  M. 
Is,  Inc. 
runs  his 
gham,  50 
:mploying 


There  are  exceptions 
Herr,  president  of  Her: 
(and  son  of  its  fount 
private  company  in  No 
miles  west  ofPhila< 
about  1,000  and  wi  of  just  over 
$100  million  a  lerr  has  in- 

creased its  share  i  10  chip  sales  in 

the      Philadel]  and  Balti 

more/Washing  netro  areas  from 
34%  in  1990  to  $%  now.  Frito-Lay 
has  gone  down  from  17%  to  15%. 
Herr   has  :ded   by  focusing 

heavily  on  1  tablished  market  and 
eschewing  geographic  spread. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
strong  local  loyalty  to  our  product, 
and  we  have  been  cautious  about 
expansion,"  Herr  says. 

Utz  Quality  Foods,  Inc.,  in  Hano- 
ver, 50  miles  west  of  Herr's  and  posi- 
tioned immediately  north  of  the  Balti- 
more/Washington  area,  has  followed 
a  similar  strategy  of  maintaining  a 


strong  regional  loyalty. 

The  company  has  been  so  success- 
ful it  didn't  w  ant  to  talk  to  anyone 
from  FORBES,  a  spokesman  said-,  for 
fear  of  provoking  giant  Frito-Lay  into 
picking  it  out  for  especially  aggressive 
competition'. 

But  these  are  strong  pockets  of 
resistance  in  a  national  war  that  Frito- 
Lay  has  largely  won.  Yet  Frito-Lay 
remains  vulnerable  in  convenience 
stores,  small  drugstores  and  the  gro- 
ceries increasingly  being  added  to  gas 
stations,  where  there  is  still  room  for 
die  sort  of  stuff  Gibble's  makes. 

Frito- Lay's  late  1980s  emphasis  on 
knocking  its  competitors  out  of  the 
supermarkets  stretched  its  route  driv- 
ers, so  that,  in  the  words  of  one 
industry  analyst,  they  only  had  time  to 
"hit  and  run"  at  the  small  outlets. 
Their  upward  sales  curves  soon  flat- 
tened out  as  regional  and  smaller 
companies  moved  in  to  claim  the 


convenience  store  shelf  space  neglect- 
ed by  Frito-Lay.  These  moves  quickly 
hurt  Frito- Lay's  overall  sales. 

In  the  1990s  the  Dallas  company 
has  recognized  its  strategic  error,  let 
go  some  of  the  managers  responsible, 
and  is  now  aggressively  trying  to  win 
back  the  small  stores. 

In  these  smaller  outlets  Frito-Lay 
must  contend  with  the  many  David 
and  Amy  Zussmans,  James  Lindsays 
and  Robert  Feulners,  all  of  whom  are 
constantly  working  on  new  products, 
new  market  segments  and  new  ways 
of  selling.  Whatever  else  they  prove, 
these  smallish  outfits  prove  that  the 
giants  don't  necessarily  take  all. 

No  matter  how  heavily  a  business  is 
dominated  by  giant,  established  com- 
panies, there  are  usually  niches  to  be 
found  and  exploited,  niches  where 
bigness  is  no  advantage  at  all.  That's 
the  beauty  of  the  huge,  infinitely  di- 
verse American  marketplace.  WM 


Cram's 
crunchies 


The  potato  chip  was  in- 
vented in  18 5 3  by  George 
Crum,  an  American  Indi- 
an employed  as  a  cook  at 
the  Saratoga  Springs  re- 
sort in  upstate  New  York. 
According  to  snack  in- 
dustry  folklore,  the  railroad 
entrepreneur  Commo- 
dore Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
during  a  vacation  there 
sent  back  to  the  kitchen  a 
serving  of  fried  potatoes 
with  the  comment  that  they 
were  "too  thick."  The 
proud  cook  Crum  decided 
to  play  a  game  with  the 
commodore,  so  he  sliced  a 
new  batch  of  potatoes  pa- 
per-thin, and  instead  of  fry- 
ing them  gently  in  sauce, 
t  hrew  them  in  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing oil  and  fried  them.  He 
then  salted  them  heavily. 

Vanderbilt  loved  them, 
("ailing  them  "crunch  po- 
tato slices,"  Vanderbilt 
ordered  more  for  himself 


Elmer  Doolin 
Father  of  Fritos. 


and  recommended  them 
to  his  friends.  The  slices  be- 
came a  house  specialty  at 
the  resort,  and  later  they 
were  marketed  in  a  large 
fancy  box  as  a  snack  under 
the  brand  name  Saratoga 
Chips:  A  Delicious 
Delicacy,  according 
to  the  Snack  Food 
Association. 

But  only  with  the  de- 
velopment of  airtight  pack- 
aging cellophane  in  the 
1920s  could  chips  be  given 
the  shelf  life  to  become  a 
mass-merchandised  prod- 
uct. Two  events  in  Ameri- 
can life  propelled  the  indus- 
try to  great  size:  repeal  of 


Prohibition  and  the  advent 
of  television.  After  1933 
saloons  and  bars  proliferat- 
ed with  the  abolition  of 
Prohibition,  and  patrons 
loved  chips  with  their 
beer;  In  the  1950s  TV 
watching  in  the  evenings 
generated  a  demand  for 
chips  in  the  home. 

The  giant  Frito-Lay 
Co.  has  its  origins  in  a  high- 
ly leveraged,  if  inexpen- 
sive, takeover.  Elmer  Doo- 
lin, 26,  got  into  Frito 
corn  chips  in  1932  on  $100 
borrowed  from  his  moth- 
er, Daisy  Dean.  He  got  the 
cooking  equipment,  the 
recipe  for  Fritos  and  19  de- 
liver}' accounts  from  an 
emigre  Mexican  food 
hawker  he  had  met  in  San 
Antonio.  From  that  grew 
the  successful  corn  chip 
side  of  Frito-Lay. 

Many  other  chip  com- 
panies, however,  were  fam- 
ily-based startups.  These 
usually  had  their  origins  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  toiling 
housewife  who  peeled  and 
sliced  the  potatoes  by 
hand  and  fried  them  on  the 


home  stove  while  Dad 
tramped  door-to-door 
with  the  brown-bagged 
chips  and  brought  home  $2 
a  day.  Chippers  have  al- 
ways been  a  homey  lot, 
which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  frequency  of  their — 
oops! — corny  names: 
Granny  Goose  of  Oakland, 
Calif;  the  Dan-Dee  Pret- 
zel &  Potato  Chip  Co.  and 
Num  Num  Potato  Chips 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the 
Tri-Sum  Potato  Chip  Co. 
of  Leominster,  Mass.;  O- 
Ke-Doke  Cheese  Corn 
and  Krispv  Kist  of  Chicago; 
and  Nibble  With  Gibble's 
of  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Elmer  Doolin's  Frito 
Co.  continued  to  engage  in 
high-stakes  acquisitions 
and  mergers  (the  most  no- 
table being  with  Herman 
Lay's  company  in  1961), 
and  beer  companies  like 
Anheuser-Busch  grabbed  a 
second  big  chunk  of  the 
snack  business.  Smaller 
companies  survive  in  one 
of  two  ways:  with  regional 
domination  or  with  spe- 
cialty products.   -P.S.  ■■ 
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Coflexip 


IPO 
$108.2  Million 

First  US-Directed 
Offering  of  a  French  Company 


Argentina 

YPF  Sociedad  Anonima* 

IPO 
$3.04  Billion 

Largest  Latin 
American  Privatization 


Finland 

Nokia  Corporation 

ADS 
$168.4  Million 

Finnish  Dual  Tranche 
Issue 


Raising 

Equity 

Worldwide. 

From  the  watershed  YPF 
transaction,  to  the  first  mainland 
Chinese  global  convertible  bond 
offering,  to  the  first  US-directed 
offering  of  a  French  company, 
CS  First  Boston  continues  to 
provide  unique  equity  financing 
solutions  for  our  clients 
worldwide. 


Mexico 

Grupo  Financiero  Serfin 

ADS 
$420.5  Million 

First  NYSE  Listing  for 
Mexican  Bank 


Norway 

Christiania  Bank 

IPO 

$264.8  Million 

Norway's  Second-largest 
IPO 


United  Kingdom 

National  Power  PLC 

Convertible 
Subordinated  Bond 
£250.0  Million 

First  Convertible  for  Privatized 
UK  Electric  Utility 


Hong  Kong 

Guangdong 
Investment  Limited 

Convertible  Bond 
$102.0  Million 

First-ever  China 
Play  Convertible  Bond 


Hong  Kong 

Kumagai  Gumi 
(Hong  Kong)  Limited 

Convertible  Bond 
$110.0  Million 

Concept  Play  On 
Hong  Kong  Airport 


"Named  "Qeal  Of  The- Year"  by  InstitutiSnal '.-investor' 


Italy 


Industrie  Natuzzi  S.p.A. 

IPO 
$144.9  Million 

US-Directed  Listing  of 
Italian  Company 


Russia 

Russian  Telecommunications 
Development  Corporation 

4,000,000  Shares 

Largest  International  Private 
Placement  for  a  Russian  Enterprise 
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What  is  ailing  Furu  nerican?  Its  troubled 
mortgage  subsidia  .  Source  One. 

W*o  gpath 

take  i 


By  Suzanne  Oliver 


W,;i|!!H  III 


A  i  THE  helm  of  Geico,  the  discount 
auto  insurer,  from  1976  to  1985, 
John  Byrne  lifted  the  company's  stock 
from  1 1%  to  87,  then  took  over  die 
parent  of  insurer  Fireman's  Fund  and 
quadrupled  Fund  American  stock  be 
fore  spinning  off  some  assets  in 
December. 

But  John  Byrne  isn't  doing  so  well 
lately.  In  December  Standard  & 
Poor's  downgraded  the  company's 
senior  debt,  and  in  February  Moody's 
followed  suit.  In  last  year's  fourth 
quarter  the  company  lost  $71  million 
on  $64  million  in  revenues. 

Having  sold  off  or  spun  off  its 
insurance  and  other  assets,  Byrne  has 
trimmed  Fund  American  down  to  one 
operating  business:  Source  One,  a 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. -based  mort- 
gage banker.  Byrne  bought  Source 
One  in  1986  because  he  liked  the 
mortgage  servicing  business.  A  mort- 
gage servicer  acquires  the  rights  to 
administer  a  portfolio  of  mortgages 
on  behalf  of  mortgage  investors  (such 
as  pension  funds  or  holders  of  mort- 


gage-backed securities).  Servicing 
means  collecting  and  remitting  mort- 
gage payments  and  taxes.  The  servicer 
collects  a  negotiated  fee  for  handling 
all  this  paperwork — usually  between 
Va%  and  %%  of  the  outstanding  loan 
balance  per  year.  A  nice,  relatively 
riskless  business. 

But  Source  One  has  limped 
through  the  home  refinancing  boom 
with  sharply  declining  market  share 
and  large  writeoffs  in  its  mortgage 
servicing  portfolio. 

Byrne  apparently  made  some  bad 
choices.  There  are  two  ways  for  a 
company  like  Source  One  to  build  a 
portfolio  of  servicing  rights.  One  w  a\ 
is  to  lend  moncv  to  home  buvers,  sell 
off  the  mortgages  and  retain  the  right 
to  service  them  for  a  certain  fee.  The 
other  way  is  to  buy  servicing  righis 
from  a  mortgage  lender.  Source  One 
was  a  heavy  buyer  of  these  rights. 
Which  is  what  got  it  into  trouble. 

These  sen  icing  rights  are  a  deplet- 
ing asset.  Under  the  best  of  circum 
stances  a  loan  will  be  outstanding  for 


no  more  than  30  years,  and  a  heck  of  a 
lot  less  when  mortgage  rates  drop  and 
homeowners  refinance. 

It  was  the  refinancing  scramble  of 
the  last  few  years  that  hurt  Source 
One.  Some  rights  that  Byrne  had 
purchased  expecting  a  long  life  stayed 
on  the  books  for  just  a  year  or  two. 

Rival  mortgage  servicing  compa- 
nies fared  better  because  they  were  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  refinancing 
boom.  Their  loan  offices  worked 
overtime.  Many,  like  Countrywide 
Credit,  were  able  to  put  new  mort 
gages  on  the  books  even  faster  than 
the  old  ones  were  paid  off. 

Since  1991  Countrywide  Credit's 
mortgage  servicing  portfolio  has 
bulged  from  ninth  largest  to  largest  in 
the  country,  with  $80  billion  as  of  the 
end  of  1993.  But  Source  One  did  not 
have  enough  mortgage  brokers  to 
originate  new  loans;  last  year  the  com 
pany  originated  just  $11  billion,  to 
Countrywide's  $49  billion. 

Of  course,  Byrne  could  have  gone 
on  a  buying  spree  for  serv  icing  rights, 
but  he  did  not  like  the  prices. 

Source  One's  portfolio  dropped 
from  $41  billion  to  S38  billion. 

The  result  was  big  writeoffs — $38 
million  in  1992  and  $32  million  in 
1993.  There  may  be  more  to  come.  As 
of  last  June,  Teri  Seelig,  an  analyst  at 
Fitch  Investors  Service,  estimated 
Source  One's  servicing  rights  to  be 
worth  $455  million,  whereas  they 
are  carried  on  the  books  at  $637 
million. 

Seelig  thinks  those  rights  are  still 
overvalued.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1993  homeowners  paid  off  34%  of 
the  balance  of  the  mortgages  Source 
One  sen  iced  at  the  end  of  1992.  Yet 
Source  One  reduced  the  book  value 
of  old  servicing  rights  by  just  19%. 
Fleet  Mortgage  Group  saw  payoffs  of 
31%  and  wrote  down  its  servicing 
assets  by  52%. 

Standard  &  Poor's  analyst  Thomas 
W  alsh  figures  Source  One  has  one  of 
the  industry's  lowest  costs  of  servic- 
ing — $46  per  loan  per  year,  compared 
with  an  industry  average  computed  by 
KPMG  Feat  Marwick  of  $58.  Source 
One  argues  that  its  average  sen  icing 
fee  of  44  basis  points  is  high  compared 
with  an  industry  average  of28.  Maybe 
so,  but  Byrne's  best  hope  now  is  that 
interest  rates  will  continue  to  rise, 
choking  off  the  refinancing  rush.  WM 
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Glendale  Federal  Bank* 

Convertible  Preferred 
$201.3  Million 

Rights  Offering 
$250.0  Million 

Largest  Recapitalization 
of  US  Thrift 


The  biggest  private  rescue 
of  a  U.S.  thrift,  the  first 
public  convertible  priced 
overnight,  and  the  first- 
ever  NYSE  listing  for  a 
non-U.S.  company.  All 
examples  of  CS  First  Boston's 
creative  financing  solutions. 


Daily  Mail  &  General 
Trust  PLC 


Exchangeable  Bonds 
£50.0  Million 


Highest  Premium  for  a 
Euromarket  Convertible  in  1993 


Fieldcrest  Cannon,  Inc. 


'Contingent"  Convertible  to 
Finance  Tender  Offer 


Comcast  Corporation 


Largest-ever  SIRENs™; 
Overnight  Transaction 


Comcast  Corporation 


OID  Convertible  Notes 
$300.0  Million 


Twenty-four  Hour  Transaction; 
Original  Issue  Discount 


Na'mecl  "Qeal  Of  The  Year"  by  Institutional  Investor 


Fletcher  Challenge 
Forests  Division 


First-ever  non-US 
Letter  Stock  Listing 


4'A%  Convertible  Notes 
$74.8  Million 


Lowest  Coupon  for  Single- 
B-rated  Convert  Since  1950 


31  CS  First  Boston 
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UA  LEVINE 

Lana  Turner  sweat      I  pinups  inspired  millions 

of  GIs  in  WWII.  Nc  they  call  it  "cleavage  enhancement," 

and  a  couple  of  i    .panies  hope  to  cash  in  big  on  it.  • 


Bra  /ars 


Eva  Herzigova,  the  Czech  model, 
peers  approvinj  \  at  her  own  heroic 
decolletage,  which  is  being  hoisted  in 
a  manner  no!  generally  found  in  na- 
ture. The  copy  for  the  Playtex  Won- 
derbra  ad  contains  but  two  words: 
"Hello,  boys." 

Stunningly  incorrect  politically, 
both  t(  >  Bible  Belters  and  to  what 
Rush  Limbaugh  calls  feminazis. 
And  so  far  the  ads,  which  also 
include  headlines  like  "Rise  and 
Shine"  and  "Look  me  in  the  eyes 
and  tell  me  that  you  love  me," 
have  been  hugely  successful. 
Playtex  and  its  equally  cheeky 
rival,  Gossard,  have  been  splash- 
ing diis  kind  of  stuff  across  Eu- 
rope for  months,  botii  having 
introduced  new  models  of  their 
"cleavage  enhancement"  bras; 
Gossard's  version  is  called  the 
Super  Uplift  bra.  The  bras  are 
now  arriving  in  die  U.S. 

Both  bras  use  a  skeleton  of 
strong  wires  around  steeply 
plunging  cups  to  scrunch  and 
levitate  the  breasts,  producing  a 
kind  of  inflated,  pillowy  effect. 
For  extra  "oomph" — Gos- 
sard's w  ord,  not  ours — there  are 
also  internal  pads,  or  "cookies," 
as  the  trade  calls  them.  Gos- 
sard's three  versions  sell  for  $40 
to  $80,  while  the  Wonderbra 
will  cost  between  S25  and  $29. 

One  of  Gossard's  TV  spots 
show  s  two  bosomy  femmes  fa- 
tales  dueling  over  a  guy  at  a  bar. 
The  Gossard-wearer  wins  when 
she  plucks  wads  of  tissue  from 
rival's  cleavage.  The  tag  line:  "Knocks 
die  stuffing  out  of  ordinary  bras."  Gos- 
sard spenr  an  estimated  $8  million  on 
the  campaign  in  the  U.K.  and  Europe, 
an  immense  budget  for  such  a  product. 

Both  brands  have  prospered  from 
the  marketing  hoopla.  Sales  of 
"cleavage  enhancement"  bras,  nor- 


mally 10%  of  the  $500  million  U.K. 
market,  have  been  running  at  25%  to 
30%  in  many  stores.  Gossard  says  it  is 
accelerating  plans  to  boost  production 
(Playtex  doesn't  break  out  figures). 

Both  companies  clearly  hope  the 
new  products  will  give  an  overall 
boost  to  the  $2.6  billion  U.S.  bra 


LOOK  ME 
IN  THE  EYES 
AND  TELL 
ME  THAT  YOU 
LOVE  ME. 


upstairs  equivalent  of  the  hemline 
theory  of  economics:  "When  you've 
been  through  a  fairly  severe  recession, 
people  look  for  ways  to  give  them- 
selves a  bit  of  an  uplift,"  deadpans 
Far  ah  Ramzan,  account  director  at 
Gossard's  ad  agency,  Abbott  Mead 
Vickers/RBDO. 

Then  there's  the  female  em- 
powerment theory.  Ramzan 
again:  "You  can't  control  your 
destiny,  but  you  can  control 
your  breasts."  And,  of  course, 
the  rash  of  scare  stories  about 
the  health  dangers  of  breast  im- 
plants didn't  hurt,  either. 

The  truth  is  more  mundane. 
Gossard  produced  the  Wonder- 
bra  for  the  European  market 
under  license  from  a  Canadian 
company.  Sales  were  respect- 


able but  hardly  startling.  Then 


European  bra  ads  by  Playtex  (top)  and  Gossard 
Politically  incorrect— and  very  successful. 


her 


market  as  well  as  enhance  their  own 
market  shares.  Gossard  introduced 
die  Super  Uplift  at  a  gala  bash  in  Saks 
last  mondi.  The  Wonderbra  will  bow 
in  in  May. 

Woolly  theories  to  put  this  phe- 
nomenon in  some  sort  of  social  con- 
text have  been  flying  from  the  mouths 
of  die  usual  suspects.  First,  there's  the 


Gossard's  Wonderbra  license 
expired  last  Dec.  31,  by  which 
time  Sara  Lee's  Playtex  division 
had  bought  out  the  Canadian 
license  holder  and  decided  to 
produce  the  Wonderbra  itself. 
That's  when  the  fun  started — 
nothing  sociological  here,  just 
good  clean  competition. 

Of  course,  some  people  w  ill 
see  dark  conspiracies.  Leslie 
Caiman,  director  of  the  Barnard 
Center  for  Research  on  Wom- 
en: "It's  outrageous.  It's  a 
backlash  against  women  who 
are  entering  the  w  ork  force." 

Feminist  lobby  or  no,  prudish 
disapproval  or  no,  the  new  bra 
technology  will  probably  bun-  the 
much-maligned  waif  look  in  fashion, 
at  least  until  the  next  fashion  cycle 
turns.  Several  of  the  designers  in  re- 
cent New  York  fashion  shows  com- 
missioned custom  versions  from  Gos- 
sard; one  designer  showed  models  in 
patent  leather  and  fake  leopard.  There 
was  even  a  pinstripe  bra.     -J.L.  H 
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Chrysler  Corporation* 

Common  Stock 
$2.02  Billion 

Increased  Balance 
Sheet  Strength;  Regained 
Investment  Grade 


Recapitalizing 
The  Heartland 
Of  Corporate 
America. 

CS  First  Boston  is  a  leader  in 
assisting  corporate  America 
with  ambitious  restructuring 
plans.  Chrysler  and  Tenneco 
represent  two  of  the  five 
largest  equity  offerings  by 
U.S.  companies  last  year. 
Institutional  Investor  named 
each  a  "Deal  Of  The  Year." 


Tenneco,  Inc* 

Common  Stock 
$1.1  Billion 


Restructured 
CASE  Division 


Navistar 
International  Corporation 

Common  Stock 
$516.3  Million 

Prefund  Retirement 
Liability 


Federal-Mogul 
Corporation 

Common  Stock 
$121.1  Million 

Funded  Debt  from  TRW 
Acquisition 


Cincinnati 
Milacron  Inc. 

Common  Stock 
$106.1  Million 

Funded  Debt  from  GTE 
Unit  Acquisition 


MARKETING 


Taking  a  cue  from     product  segmentation  success 
of  the  sneaker  pe     .  Nikon  is  now  trying  to  convince 
you  to  buy  sev^     .airs  of  its  sporty  new  sunglasses.- 

Nic!  within 


an 


he 


By  Suzanne  L.  Jennings 

CREDl  i  Rj  EBOK  and  Nike  with  con- 
vincing  consumers  that  owning  a  pair 
of  sneakers  isn't  enough — you've  got 
to  have  tennis  shoes,  running  shoes, 
aerobic  shoes,  cross- training  shoes, 
boating  shoes  and  so  on.  Today  24% 
of  all  Americans  aged  18  to  75  own 
four  or  more  pairs  of  sneakers. 

Now  Nikon  Inc.,  the  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  Japan's 
famed   camera  maker 
Nikon  Corp.,  is  trying  to 
bring  this  kind  of  product 
segmentation   to  premi- 
um-priced sunglasses, 
those  retailing  at  $30  a  pair 
and  up.  A  maker  of  binocular 
and  other  optic  lenses  since 
1917,  privately  owned  Nikon  is 
among  the  world's  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  cameras  and  has  a 
sizable  chunk  of  Japan's  market 
for  eyeglasses. 

But  cameras  and  eyeglasses  are 
mature  businesses.  To  extend  its 
brand  name,  in  1992  Nikon  decided 
to  make  a  major  push  into  high-priced 
sunglasses,  a  vanity  product  upon 
which  Americans  lavish  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  In  entering  this  niche 
Nikon  was  taking  on  some  well-en- 
trenched competitors,  notably  Ray- 
Ran,  with  some  25%  of  the  premium- 
price  market,  and  Revo,  with  2%. 

Nikon  needed  something  to  distin- 
guish its  sunglasses.  It  went  for  the 
Nike/Reebok  niches-within-a-niche 
strategy:  different  sunglasses  for  dif- 
ferent activities.  Serious  sunglasses 
but  snazzy-looking,  too.  "We  wanted 
to  associate  the  Nikon  name  with 
sunglasses  that  are  fashionable  yet 
superior  in  function  and  perfor- 
mance," says  Jeff  Turner,  general 


manager  for  Nikon  Inc.'s  eyewarc 
division.  "We  didn't  want  to  come  to 
the  market  as  a  one-lens  company." 

This  multilens  strategy  is  Nikon's 
answer  to  rival  Revo's  multiframe 
strategy.  Revo,  owned  by  Bausch  & 
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Nikon  sunglasses 


Athletes  Todd  Skinner  and  Kristen  Ulmer 
Sporting  Nikon's  snazzy  new  look. 


Lomb,  which  also  owns  Ray-Ban,  of- 
fers some  80  different  frame  styles. 
Nikon  offers  less  than  half  as  many 
frame  choices  but  in  five  lens  types. 
Revo  also  has  four  lens  types,  but 
these  are  not  all  specifically  geared  to 


different  sports,  as  are  Nikon's. 

For  skiers  there's  Nikon's  CE  lens: 
very  dark  tint  that  allows  only  6%  of 
light  to  pass  through.  For  driving 
you'd  want  Nikon's  LE  lens,  which 
lets  anywhere  from  8%  to  22%  of  light 
reach  the  eye — its  photochromic 
coating  darkens  the  lens  as  sunlight 
becomes  more  intense.  Other  Nikon 
lens  types  are  designed  for  hiking, 
flying,  shooting  and  water  sports. 

A  wardrobe  of  sunglasses  is  not  at 
the  moment  something  that  every 
well-dressed  person  aspires  to  own. 
Nikon  plans  spending  big  money  to 
encourage  such  aspirations. 

Want  a  macho  image?  Print  cam- 
paigns in  magazines  like  GQ  Outside 
and  Ski  feature  head  shots  and  en- 
dorsements by  rock  climber  Todd 
Skinner.  For  women  who  admire  fe- 
male athletes,  there  are  endorsements 
for  Nikon's  sunglasses  by  Kristen 
Ulmer,  the  lady  who  paraglides  off 
mountains  and  skis  off  cliffs.  As  rela- 
tive unknowns,  their  endorsements 
come  relatively  cheap  but  carry  with 
them  an  aura  of  out-front  boldness 
and  daring.  Don  sunglass- 
es, feel  rugged — like  me. 

But  not  just  image.  The 
ads  play  up  Nikon's  reputa- 
tion in  lens  grinding.  Says 
the  rock  climber  ad: 
"They're  made  with  the 
same  attention  to  detail  that 
has  made  Nikon  optics 
world-famous.  So  you'll 
look  great  anvwhere.  Even 
3,600  feet  up." 

Nikon's  sunglasses  start 
at  $89  for  the  general-pur- 
pose sx  lenses  that  let  in  the 
most  light,  and  quickly 
climb  to  $275  for  the  most 
protective  LE  polarized  lens 
model.  Nikon  has  priced  its 
line  midway  between  those 
of  its  chief  competitors. 
Revo  markets  its  sunglasses 
to  retail  at  $150  to  $275, 
while  Ray- Ban's  are  significantly  low- 
er, ranging  from  about  $50  to  $140. 

If  you're  a  skier  who  also  likes  to 
shoot  skeet,  hike  and  go  flyfishing, 
buying  the  entire  Nikon  line  would 
set  you  back  nearly  $1,000.  That's  a 
lot  of  cash  for  keeping  glare  out  of 
your  eyes;  but  think  of  what  spending 
that  kind  of  money  would  do  for  your 
self-esteem.  WM 
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FOLLOW-THROUGH 


Galling  all 
mall  rats 

After  Marks  &  Spencer  bought 
Brooks  Brothers  for  a  lofty  $750  mil- 
lion in  1988,  the  smart  British  re- 
tailer was  careful  only  to  tinker  with 
the  formula — installing  an  escalator 
at  its  New  York  flagship,  serenading 
customers  with  mall-like  back- 
ground music  and  adding  fitted  suits 
and  more  sportswear. 

But  Brooks  continued  to  have  a 
problem:  The  younger  generation 
tended  to  regard  the  Brooks  look  as 
something  for  dad's  generation.  "It 
used  to  be  that  every  time  there  was 
an  obituary,  Brooks  lost  a  customer," 
says  New  York  retail  consultant 
Howard  Davidowitz. 


Brooks  Brothers  outlet  in  St.  Helena,  Calif. 
No  dark  wood  paneling  here. 


To  corral  a  younger  generation, 
Marks  &  Spencer  cut  prices.  It  has 
opened  26  stores  in  outlet  shopping 
centers,  which  now  account  for  per- 
haps 25%  of  U.S.  sales  and  are  the 
fastest-growing  part  of  Brooks'  busi- 
ness. The  theory  is  that  if  it  can  get 
the  customers  when  they  are  young, 
they  will  stay  with  Brooks  as  they  get 
older  and  more  affluent.  The  strategy 
seems  to  be  working.  Revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  should  be 
up  8%  to  10%  from  the  previous 
year's  $338  million.  Operating  profits 
should  rise  about  1 1%,  from  $2 1 
million.  Not  yet  an  acceptable  return 
on  M&s'  huge  investment  but  a  nice 
step  forward.       —Sharon  Moshavi 
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A  WORLD 
FOR  THE 
WISE. 


If  you  feel  like  your  money 
is  going  nowhere,  invest  in 
Janus  Worldwide  Fund. 

With  Janus  Worldwide 
Fund,  you  might  buy  into  a 
technology  stock  in  Singa- 
pore. Or  a  medical  firm  in 
Germany.  Or  a  multinational 
company  based  in  Sydney. 
Or  a  world  of  other  exciting 
investment  opportunities 
that  helped  this  no-load 
fund  achieve  a  one-year 
average  annual  total  return 
of  28.41%.* 

If  you're  interested  in  an 
investment  that  has  the 
potential  to  really  take  you 
somewhere,  here's  a  chance 
to  put  your  money  to  work 


on  a  global  scale. 

Call  or  send  in  the  coupon 
today  for  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete 
information,  including  special 
risks  associated  with  foreign 
investing  such  as  currency 
fluctuations.  Please  read  the 
prospectus  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 

BECAUSE  IT'S  NOT  HOW  MUCH 
YOU  INVEST.  IT'S  HOW  SMART. 


JANUS 
WORLDWIDE  FUND 

Average  Annual  Total  Returns 
for  the  Period  Ended 
December  31,  1993 


ONE  YEAR  28.41% 
LIFE  OF  THE  FUND  23.38% 

From  inception  ■  May  15,  1 99 1 


JANUS  WORLDWIDE  FUND 

P.O.  Box  173375,  Denver,  CO  80217-3375 

1-800-525-8983  Ext.  445 


*Figures  are  based  on  total  return,  including  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains. 
Past  performance  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  Your  return  and  share  price  will 
vary  and  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  purchase. 


HumK  ihsii  ihuU'il  by  Janus  Distributors,  Inc.  Member  NASD. 


YES  ■ '  wou'd  "ke  t°  know  more  about 
Janus  Worldwide  Fund! 

Name  


Address 


City/State/Zip 


L 


Send  to: 
Janus  Funds 
P.O.  Box  173375 
Denver,  CO 
80217-3375 
1-800-525-8983 
Ext.  445 
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.Janus  Funds  are  no-load  mutual  funds. 
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Steven  Gluckstern      .  nothing  about 
the  insurance  bu      s.  Maybe  that's 
why  he  became :  successful  at  it. 

A  fresh  approach 


By  Neil  Weinberg 

Twenty  YEA  r.s  m  ;o  Steven  Gluckstern 
got  a  crack  at  running  a  junior  high 
school  program  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  as  a 
freshly  minted  Ph.D.  He  wanted  to 
try  something  different,  so  for  social 
studies  he  replaced  standard  text- 
books with  discussions  of  Walter 
Cronkite's  newscasts  and  made  Lord 
of  the  Flies  required  reading. 
Gluckstern,  now  42,  has  long  since 


left  education.  But  he's  still  experi- 
menting. His  $4  billion  (asset)  Ber- 
muda-based Centre  Reinsurance 
Cos.  collects  annual  premiums  of 
$565  million  and  last  year  earned 
$  1 87  million,  for  a  return  on  equity  of 
22%.  That  ranks  the  company  among 
the  insurance  industry's  most  profit- 
able operations. 

Reinsurers  limit  risks  for  insurance 


Steven  Gluckstern  (left)  and  Michael  Palm  of  Centre  Reinsurance 

Navigating  a  circuitous  route  from  teaching  to  the  world  of  reinsurance. 


companies,  mostly  property  and  casu- 
alty firms,  by  agreeing  to  shoulder 
part  of  the  risks  they  write.  If  an 
insurer  wants  to  limit  its  risk  on  a 
particular  policy  to,  say,  $10  million, 
it'll  go  out  and  purchase  additional 
coverage  from  a  reinsurer.  If  claims  on 
that  policy  don't  exceed  $10  million, 
the  money  paid  to  the  reinsurer  is 
down  the  drain.  The  reinsurer  gets  to 
keep  it. 

Gluckstern  figured  a  switch.  He 
would  guarantee  the  customer  would 
get  part  of  the  reinsurance  money 
back  even  if  the  claims  payable  fell 
short  of  the  policy  amount.  A  Centre 
Re  client  who  pays  a  $100  million 
premium  for  $200  million  of  cover- 
age over  five  years,  for  example,  gets 
$10  million  of  investment  return  if  at 
the  end  of  the  policy  period  he  has 
filed  claims  of  only  $75  million. 

Many  big  reinsurers  now  offer  simi- 
lar "finite  risk  reinsurance"  policies, 
but  Centre  Re  was  the  first  to  do  it  on 
anything  but  a  piecemeal  basis.  The 
result:  a  much  less  volatile  porfolio, 
requiring  relatively  little  capital  to 
underwrite. "Gluckstern  realized  the 
way  you  add  value  is  by  not  believing 
the  way  things  have  been  done  for 
100  years  is  necessarily  right,"  says 
J. P.  Morgan  Managing  Director 
$cott  Levine. 

How  do  you  get  from  teaching  to 
reinsurance?  Gluckstern  got  there  by 
a  circuitous  route.  At  25,  two  years 
after  earning  a  Ph.D.  in  education 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Gluckstern  headed  to  Tehran  to  run 
an  international  school.  The  1978 
overthrow  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  sent 
Gluckstern  home. 

Gluckstern  decided  to  get  into 
business  and  graduated  with  honors 
in  his  M.B.A.  class  at  Stanford  in 
1982.  Two  years  of  corporate  finance 
at  Lehman  Brothers  led  to  a  job  help- 
ing Healthco  International,  then  the 
nation's  top  dental  products  distribu- 
tor, go  public.  Michael  Goldberg, 
then  Berkshire  Hathaway's  insurance 
chief,  was  looking  for  an  unconven- 
tional sort  to  run  its  reinsurance  oper- 
ations and  heard  about  Gluckstern.  In 
1986  he  hired  him.  "The  first  day  I 
could  barely  spell  reinsurance,"  says 
Gluckstern. 

He  learned  fast,  helped  by  Michael 
Palm,  an  old  friend  from  Tehran  days 
who  joined  him  at  the  Warren  Buf- 
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fett-controlled  company.  The  two 
got  to  thinking:  With  the  twin  hits  of 
unexpected  natural  disasters  and  huge 
court  awards,  reinsurance  can  be  a 
terribly  volatile  business.  Why  not 
even  out  the  risk,  by  creating  a  portfo- 
lio of  policies  that  cap  the  payouts  but 
allow  clients  to  share  in  the  cost  sav- 
ings through  rebates  when  their 
claims  fall  below  expectations?  It  was 
a  way  of  giving  the  customers  an  extra 
incentive  to  avoid  and  to  fight  exces- 
sive claims  rather  than  just  dumping 
them  on  the  reinsurer. 

When  Berkshire  Hathaway  rejected 
their  proposal,  Gluckstern  and  Palm 
quit  in  December  1986.  They  teamed 
up  with  New  York  reinsurance  broker 
Guy  Carpenter  &  Co.,  whose  clients 
had  been  looking  for  a  better  way  to 
manage  their  risks.  Carpenter  covered 
expenses  while  Gluckstern  and  Palm 
put  together  a  business  plan. 

The  1987  market  crash  dashed 
their  hopes  of  raising  enough  money 
through  a  private  equity  placement. 
That's  when  Rolf  Hiippi,  president  of 
$51  billion  (assets)  Zurich  Insurance 
Co.,  heard  about  the  idea.  He  offered 
$100  million  of  Zurich  money  in 
return  for  voting  control  of  a  new 
company;  other  investors  put  in  $  1 50 
million. 

Centre  Re  was  born  in  1988.  "Peo- 
ple asked  why  I  was  investing  with 
guys  with  so  litde  experience,"  re- 
counts Hiippi.  "The  answer  is  easy: 
Nobody  in  the  insurance  business  ex- 
plained the  issues  and  solutions  as 
clearly  as  Gluckstern  and  Palm  did." 

Early  this  year  Zurich  bought  out 
its  partners'  remaining  25%  share  in 
Centre  Re.  Kemper  Corp.,  one  of  the 
original  investors,  earned  a  com- 
pound annual  return  of  32%  on  its 
$34  million  investment. 

Gluckstern's  stock  options  and 
stock  appreciation  rights  in  Centre  Re 
alone  are  worth  over  $20  million,  and 
his  supple  mind  is  coming  up  with 
new  ideas.  A  new  affiliate  is  trading 
futures  and  options  contracts  that 
hedge  insurers'  exposure  to  every- 
thing from  earthquakes  to  riots— 
with  prices  based  on  predicted  losses. 

Two  footnotes  to  our  story:  Scars- 
dale  still  uses  Gluckstern's  social  stud- 
ies curriculum.  And  Berkshire's  Na- 
tional Indemnity  subsidiary  has  be- 
come a  big  underwriter  of  finite  risk 
reinsurance.  ■ 
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Reverso. 
Avant-garde  since  1931. 


The  lecend 
lives  on  -  in  the 
Reverso  "Grande 
Taille". 

Our  master- 
watchmakers 
never  rest 
on  their  laurels. 
Neither  on  our 

160-YEAR 

TRADITION  of  mak- 
ing THE  FINEST 

mechanical  move- 
ments. NOR  ON 
the  fame  of  the 
reverso's  revers- 
ible case.  which 
has  now  been 
made  for  more 
than  60  years  in 
the  consistent 
purity  of  the  art 
Deco  style.  The 
larger  reverso 
"grande  taille" 
already  possesses 
all  the  necessary 
qualities  to 
become  a  high- 
value  collector's 

WATCH. 


an  ingeniously 
simple  mechanism 
allows  the  case 
of  the  Reverso 
"grande  taille" 
to  be  turned  over 
and  reversed. 
When  engraved 
with  your  mono- 
GRAM, the  Reverso 
reveals  with 
exquisite  style 
that  it  is  the  only 
watch  with  two 

FACES. 


«JAEGE  R-  LeCqULTRE. 


FOR  more  INFORMATION  ABOUT  WATCHES  from  Jaeger-leCoultre.  or  for  your  free 
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People  didn't  vote 1   more  spending,  more  government  control, 

yet  that  is  what  Bi!  Clinton  offers.  He's  smart  and  charming, 

but  unfortunate      him,  the  country  is  looking  for  other  qualities. 

T^y  voted 
fer  change. 
He  gives 
them  pork. 


By  Peggy  Noonan 


I  AM  sprawled  ON  THE  COUCH  like  a  teenager,  my  feet  on 
the  Conran's  trunk  we  use  as  a  coffee  table,  the  trunk  that 
contains  old  papers — letters,  drafts  of  articles,  pictures  of 
my  family  and  a  grinning  President.  I  haven't  opened  it  in 
two  years.  It  is  packed  too  tight  and  the  top  has  bubbled, 
and  w  hen  my  son  puts  a  glass  of  chocolate  milk  on  it,  the 
glass  falls  over.  I  haven't  opened  the  trunk  in  years  because 
I  don't  want  to  see  the  chocolate  stains.  I  sip  a  Pepsi  and 
channel  surf,  looking  for  die  best  picture  and  audio. 

One  should  approach  the  inauguration  of  a  President  as 
one  approaches  a  Broadway  show,  with  the  same  good- 
natured  suspension  of  disbelief.  It  should  not  detract  from 
the  day  to  know  it  represents  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  a 
second  marriage,  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience.  In 
fact,  to  know  that  sharpens  the  poignance.  Man  is  a  hoping 
animal;  that's  why  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  he 
looks  out  the  window. 

All  morning  inauguration  day  the  phone  rang.  Are  you 
watching?  What  do  you  diink  of  her  hat?  Call  me  after  the 

*Excerpted  from  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  by  Peggy  Noonan  (Random  House). 


speech  and  tell  me  what  you  think.  The  Republicans  who 
call  are  ironic  and  detached.  My  family,  my  sisters  and 
brother,  who  as  children  watched  Academy  Awards  shows 
and  moonshots  together,  take  the  tone  they've  always 
taken  at  such  events,  and  assume  I  share  it,  which  I  do. 
Isn't  it  nice,  says  Patty.  Yes,  it  is. 

Kathy  calls  and  says,  I  always  love  these  new  beginnings. 
Do  you  think  Clinton's  cute?  He's  like  a  Parent-Teacher 
president  in  the  suburbs,  don't  you  think? 

I  laugh.  Yes,  he's  so  eager.  It's  nice  to  have  a  President 
who  seems  hilly  awake,  who'd  wear  a  bomber  jacket  to 
the  mall. 

This  is  my  family:  They  have  a  lot  of  Republican 
impulses  in  them  and  they  feel  personally  connected  to 
Bush,  but  they  are  Americans  of  the  old  school,  and  w  ish 
their  President  well. 

Almost  everyone  I  knew  that  inauguration  day  hoped 
Bill  Clinton  would  govern  well  and  thrive  in  the  process. 
They  were  patriotic  enough  to  wish  him  luck,  realistic 
enough  to  know  he'd  need  it.  The  Democrats  had  earned 
their  joy.  After  12  years  in  the  executive  wilderness,  if  their 
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joy  that  day  was  punky,  or  grated,  well,  tough.  I  don't 
remember  we  Republicans  were  always  so  gracious.  And 
anyway,  this  inauguration  day  may  be  the  last  unalloyed 
happiness  the  Democrats  know  for  four  years. 
This  is  the  way,  in  January  1993, 1  saw  it: 
If  Clinton  plays  a  serious  game — if  he  detaches  himself 
from  the  demands  of  his  interest  groups  and  begins  to 
speak  of  individual  and  not  group  rights;  if  he  cuts 
capital  gains,  if  he  does  a  Nixon-to-China  on  values  and 
sides  with  the  people  against  Hollywood  and  Time 
Warner  (it  could  work — they  like  him  so  much  in 
Hollywood  they'd  listen) — then  the  country  will  benefit 
from  his  leadership  and  the  Democrats  will  have  them- 
selves a  two-termer. 

If  Clinton  plays  a  kid's  game,  caving  to  the  numerous 
demands  of  numerous  pieces  of  his  coalition,  and  accept- 
ing the  government-is-the-solution  assumptions  of  the 
woollier  groups  clamoring  for  change,  he  will  fail.  And  the 
Republicans  will  roar  back  like  a  choo  choo  in  1996, 
refreshed  and  recharged  by  four  years  in  which  they  will — 
ahem — have  reacquainted  themselves  with  a  fascinating 


country  called  the  United  States  of  America. 

Again,  if  Clinton  stands  up  to  the  kind  of  people  like  the 
young  Hill  staffer  who  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "We 
just  can't  wait  to  start  passing  laws!"  if  he  thwarts  their 
hunger  for  regulation  and  fights  their  antipathy  to  busi- 
ness, the  country  will  be  served.  And  if  not,  the  exact 
nature  of  what  a  modern  Democrat  is  will  have  been 
revealed:  a  confused  and  uninformed  ideologue,  still.  In 
the  first  case  the  country  will  benefit,  as  will  the  Republican 
Party,  for  it  will  be  forced  to  sharpen  itself  further  in  order 
to  fight  a  worthy  foe.  And  if  the  second  case  prevails  the 
country  will  take  a  momentary  hit,  and  the  Republicans 
will  save  the  day  in  1996. 

I  was  at  the  1988  inauguration  in  a  crowd  in  the  cold. 
It  was  a  bad  seat,  and  I  couldn't  see.  Now  from  a  good 
seat  in  my  living  room  I  watch  Bush  sitting  slumped.  His 
chin  approaches  his  chest  as  Clinton  speaks.  There  is 
something  good  in  Bush  not  being  defensive  about 
feeling  bad.  He  is  being  himself  in  public,  finally.  He 
must  still  feel  confused.  Only  18  months  ago  he  was 
flying  and  the  Democrats,  sullen  and  resentful,  were 
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braced  for  another  crash. 

Only  second-tier  guy  linton  rolled  the  dice,  and 

they  couldn't  lose:  it  w<  give  each  of  them  a  national 
platform,  make  then  >nal  presence,  increase  their 

chances  in  the  real  rac<  1996.  Not  bad  reasons  to  run. 
When  Clinton  told  terviewer  that  the  day  after  the 
election  he  and  Hill  >ke  up,  looked  at  each  other 'and 
Mai  led  to  laugh,  now  he  was  telling  the  truth.  They 
never  expected  happen.  They  didn't  understand 

history  better  lis  in  anyone  else. 

As  Clinton  lis  inaugural  speech  I  tried  to  listen  to 

him,  to  stay  w       im,  but  my  mind  drifted. 

For  me,  waft  h  ng  Clinton  speak  is  like  trying  to  watch  a 
soap  opera  [:  been  trying  to  watch  them  for  years 
because  they're  part  of  the  culture,  but  I  can  never  follow 
the  story  line,  it  seems  to  move  so  slowly,  and  the  things 
that  are  sa  eem  so  airy.  My  mind  drifts.  Everyone's  mind 
drifts  w  hei  (  linton  speaks.  His  words,  phrases,  thoughts 
are  so  rounded,  when  every  good  thought  has  an  edge,  a 
sharpness  that  breaks  through. 

He  is  handsome  and  vibrant.  My  friend  Wendy,  who  is 
23,  came  over  inauguration  night  while  I  was  watching  TV, 
and  w  hen  I  clicked  to  a  Clinton  interview,  she  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "All  my  friends  think  he's  babe-uh-licious.  So  do 
I."  It  was  the  sound  of  a  star  being  born. 

But:  Something  is  wrong  with  Clinton's  ego.  All  politi- 
cians have  outsized  egos,  but  with  Clinton  one  senses  a 
soft,  doughy  narcissism.  The  night  he  won  the  election  he 
did  a  victory  speech  and  then  he  wouldn't  leave  the  stage, 
insisting  on  walking  around  making  fists  and  waving  and 
showing  the  victory  jaw.  He  even  leaned 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  stage  to  touch 
the  adoring  crowd,  and  show  more  jaw.  XvMV, 

Clinton's  ego  seems,  to  me,  not  big  and 
strong  but  urgent  and  blubbery.  I  think  of  what 
Dorothy  Thompson  said  in  1961  as  she  watched, 


from  her  sickbed,  the  Kennedy  inaugural.  "'There's  some- 
thing weak  and  neurotic  about  that  young  man,"  she  said, 
and  though  he  was  also  other  things,  she  was  right. 

I  first  met  Clinton  in  December  of  1991  at  the  Renais- 
sance Weekend,  a  big  meeting  of  mostly  liberals  who  get 
together  once  a  year  to  talk  about  politics  and  life.  Our  first 
night  there,  in  the  ballroom  of  a  big  hotel — I'd  brought 
my  mother,  who  was  delighted  at  the  chance  to  be 
surrounded  by  Democrats — there  was  a  big  dinner  for  all 
the  300  or  so  attendees  and  their  families.  We  sat  at  a  table 
near  the  front.  After  dinner  there  were  speakers — a  woman 
who  works  in  the  movie  business  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
the  moment,  saying,  "Something  that's  been  bugging  me 
lately."  It  was  pointed  and  funny.  I  felt  someone  looking  at 
me  from  another  table  and  turned. 

It  is  Bill  Clinton.  I  look  at  him,  he  looks  at  me.  We  nod. 
He  is  listening  to  the  speaker  and  thinking;  he  is  also 
surveying  the  room  to  see  who's  listening  and  thinking. 
When  she  says  one  thing  that's  been  bugging  her  is  the 
high  salaries  paid  to  CKOs  of  ailing  companies,  he  takes 
notes,  scribbling  intently.  It  is  un-self-conscious,  or 
showy,  or  both.  He  wants  the  speaker  to  know  he  takes  her 
seriously.  He  will  also  use  this  issue  to  his  profit  two 
months  hence  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  first  big  presiden- 
tial primary  of  the  year. 

I  was  there  in  Hilton  Head,  in  part  to  get  a  sense  of 
him,  take  his  measure.  I  thought  he  would  be  the 
Democratic  nominee.  As  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council,  a  moderate  southerner  who,  I'd 
hearci,  was  dynamic  on  the  stump,  it  made  sense.  Over  a 
few  days  of  beach  walks  and  seminars  I  would 
see  Clinton  lobby  on  the  phone, 
leaned  against  the  wall,  listening 
intently. 

In  the  common  area  of  die  con- 
vention center  where  we  held  our 
seminars,  I  saw  him  late  one  morn- 
ing standing  and  talking  to  a  group  of 
adoring  men  in  jogging  suits.  He  was 
taller  than  most  of  them.  They  had 
known  him  for  ten  years,  they  were 
Democrats,  and  he  was  their  hope.  Aid 
Clinton  didn't  mind  standing  around 
talking  about  health  care  reform,  welfare  reform, 
politics,  instead  of  playing  tennis  or  golf.  He  loves  it — a 
surprise  in  a  politician,  most  of  whom  have  some  master)' 
of  the  arcana  of  public  policy  but  few  of  whom  prefer  such 
discussions  to  a  quick  nine  holes. 

I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  big  dinner  to 
be  held  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Say  anything  you  want,  I  was 
told,  no  more  than  15'  minutes.  The  subject:  sailing 
uncharted  seas.  What  does  that  mean?  I  said.  Any- 
thing you  want  it  to,  I  was  told.  I  spent  a  day  writing 
and  fretting.  I  am  always  nervous  before  I  speak,  in 
part  because  I  am  a  public-speaking-phobe  who  man- 
aged to  get  through  both  high  school  and  college 
without  having  to  give  an  oral  report.  The  first  time  since 
eighth  grade  diat  I  stood  and  spoke  in  front  of  a  group  was 
May  1990,  to  a  small  gathering  of  IBM  executives  and  their 
spouses.  I  was  okay,  no  better. 

"Don't  worn  ,"  friends  say,  "people  who  aren't  scared 
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when  they're  up  there  don't  do  well."  I  never  know  if  they 
say  this  because  it  is  true,  or  because  it  is  comforting.  They 
probably  don't  know,  either. 

Five  of  us  were  to  speak.  Everyone  was  dressed  up,  and 
the  ballroom  was  festive.  I  was  to  speak  before  Clinton.  I 
had  decided,  the  night  before,  that  each  day  as  we  get  up 
and  put  our  feet  on  the  floor  and  enter  life  we  are  sailing 
uncharted  seas,  so  my  subject  would  be:  living.  It  would 
be  brief  and,  because  this  was  New  Year's  Eve,  not 
about  politics  or  policy,  not  about  health  care  or  the 
coming  election.  I'd  acknowledge  who  I  am  and  then  be 
a  person. 

When  I  was  introduced,  I  got  up  and  they 
applauded  nicely,  and  I  told  them  that  it  was 
true,  there  were  Republicans  here,  and  we 
have  been  surreptitiously  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  in  code.  When  we 
say,  "Excuse  me,  where's  the  bath- 
room?" that's  code  for  "I  like  Dan 
Quayle."  On  the  golf  course,  when 
one  of  us  says,  "It's  a  gimme" — that's 
how  we  say  hi.  We  even  picked  Hilton 
Head  as  the  site  of  the  meeting, 
because  it's  surrounded  by  bushes. 

There  was  good-natured  laughter, 
and  my  shoulders  went  down  a  little. 

I  gave  my  speech.  They  applauded,  and 
my  mother  waved.  As  I  took  my  seat,  Clinton 
congratulated  me.  "I  feel  the  same  way  about  New  Year's 
as  you  do,  I  started  coming  here  every  year  to  hide  from  it. 
I'd  stay  home,  put  my  feet  up,  watch  the  ball  drop  and  get 
the  blues.  So  I  started  coming  here."  He  laughs.  I  realize: 
That's  why  I'm  here,  that's  why  most  everyone  is  here,  to 
escape  the  weight  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Clinton's  was  the  big  and  final  speech  of  the  evening, 
and  when  he  was  introduced  he  got  a  standing  ovation. 

He  delivered  an  anti- Reagan/Bush  rafter-shaker  that  by 
the  end  had  the  crowd  on  its  feet  again.  He  had  notes,  but 
barely  referred  to  them.  I  realized:  This  is  his  stump 
speech.  We're  going  to  be  hearing  this  on  "The  Road  to 
the  White  House"  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  speech  wasn't  just  good — pointed,  and  delivered 
with  passion — it  was,  in  its  policy  content,  inherently 
moderate.  He  spoke  about  the  family  in  a  way  any 
conservative  would  support,  talked  about  how  we're 
forgetting  our  children,  the  welfare  system  has  to  be 
redrawn  and  revamped,  it's  time  to  track  down  deadbeat 
dads.  .  .  . 

The  guy's  a  natural.  And  at  the  end,  after  the  last 
ovation,  I  think  that  twice  before  with  my  eyes  I  have  seen 
great  natural  politicians:  John  Kennedy,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  as  his  brown  hair  whizzed  by  in  a  cavalcade  in 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  and  Ronald  Reagan  the  day  I  met 
him  at  the  1972  Republican  National  Convention  and,  as 
a  college  journalist,  asked  him  what's  wrong  with 
liberalism.  ("Weli,  it  just  doesn't  work!")  Now  I  have 
seen  the  third. 

Reagan  was  great  because  he  believed,  understood  and 
could  persuade;  Kennedy  was  great  because  he  was  a 
natural  star.  And  this  one — well,  this  one  will  bring  back 
the  word  charisma.  He  will  be  modern,  and  have  charm. 


You  can  move  a  country 
with   charm,   you   can  use 
charm  to  achieve  your  purposes, 
but  charm  isn't  a  belief,  it  isn't  a 
guide,  it  can't  tell  you  where  you  want  to  go,  it  can  only 
help  you  get  there. 

I  have  a  hunch:  This  man  does  believe  in  something.  He 
believes  in  his  charm.  He  believes  in  himself.  He  believes  in 
his  destiny. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  seven  months  later,  the 
following  June,  when  he  was  campaigning  in  New  York  in 
the  primary.  He  was  to  give  a  speech  about  foreign  policy 
at  a  big  hotel,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  again  and  see  if 
anything  had  changed.  As  he  scribbled  at  the  dais  before  he 
was  introduced,  he  surveyed  the  room.  When  he  saw  me  he 
nodded.  The  speech  was  long,  diffuse;  I  remember  only 
one  thing:  "I  want  to  be  the  first  President  of  the  21st 
century." 

After  the  applause,  after  he  leaves  the  dais,  he  crosses  the 
room  and  puts  out  his  hand. 
"Good  to  see  you,  Governor." 

He  nods,  asks  how  I  am,  asks,  God  bless  him,  after  my 
mother. 

There  is  a  woman  standing  near  us,  watching  closely. 
Her  mouth  is  open.  As  he  walks  on  she  says  to  no  one, 
"What  is  this,  know  your  enemy?" 

I  like  Clinton,  find  him  endearing.  He's  like  a  friend  of 
yours  who  isn't  the  finest  person  you  know  but  who's 
involved  in  a  big  endeavor,  a  very  important  endeavor,  and 
who  is,  for  reasons  good  and  not  so  good,  trying  very  hard 
to  make  it  work.  If  I  were  a  pundit  I'd  never  go  to  the 
White  House  to  see  him,  never  go  near  him,  because  I'd 
never  be  tough  enough  on  him  afterwards.  This  may  be 
why  he  has  pundits  in  pretty  often. 

By  the  summer  of  1993,  six  months  into  his  Administra 
tion,  I  had  concluded  that  Clinton  was  over,  a  one-termer; 
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I  wrote  down  my  thoughts,  parked  them  in  memory,  and 
wondered  if,  by  1994,  IM  feel  different.  I  don't.  I  know  it's 
too  early  to  Say  it,  but     he's  a  lour  year  President. 

The  voters  remain  in  a  hiring  and  firing  mood;  they 
wauled  to  fire  Bush  and,  having  decided  Perot  was  a 
screwball,  hired  the  next  v  iable  candidate.  They  gave  him 
43  percent  of  the  vote,  wished  him  w  ell  and  watched.  I 
think  they  gave  him  about  six  months  to  show  his  stuff.  In 
the  first  lew  months  there  were  the  famous  messes  ZoS, 
Kimba,  I  .am ,  the  homosexuals  in  the  military  (lap,  the 
foreign  affairs  missteps.  Then,  later,  Vince  Foster,  Pes 
Aspin  and  Bobby  Ray  Inman. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  Clinton's  first  budget,  unveiled  earlv  on  when  every- 
one was  watching,  and  full  of  pork — deep  fried,  crusty, 
Grade  A  oinker.  It  was  ama/ing.  I  he  day  Clinton  was 
elected  nobody  went  to  the  polls  thinking,  "I  hope  our 
next  president  gives  us  higher  spending,  higher  taxes,  a 
bigger  government  and  a  lot  more  pork."  Nobody  voted 
foi  thai  m  L992,  and  yet  that  is  what  this  adroit  politician 
gave  them.  And — again,  with  everyone  watching — it  re- 
vealed a  mind-set;  it  showed  his  assumptions,  his  under- 
standing of  the  reality  in  which  he  is  immersed. 

I  know  Clinton  has  three  years  to  turn  it  around.  He 
won  on  Nafta,  he  may  win  on  some  sort  of  health  care  bill. 
In  his  1994  State  of  the  Union  speech  he  happily  appropri- 
ated longtime  Republican  issues,  speaking  feelingly  on 
crime  and  values.  People  said  he  looked  good,  and  I 
agreed.  (In  fact,  it  struck  me  that  Clinton  is  a  better 
performer  than  my  old  boss  Mr.  Reagan — thoroughly 
engaged  by  the  text,  emoting  with  ease,  showing  that  jaw, 


lh<  >se  glistening  eyes.  I  can't  tell  you  In  >w  much  I  enjoyed, 
in  the  days  after  the  speech,  telling  Democrats,  "Your  guy, 
he's  just — an  actor!"  It  was  fun.  Made  'cm  crazy.)  He  is 
radiating  a  greater  sense  of  competence. 

But  it  won't  save  him.  It  was  said  of  the  Hapsburgs  that 
their  rule  consisted  of  despotism  tempered  by  sloppiness. 
Clinton's  first  vear  showed  demagogic  impulses  tempered 
by  ineptitude.  My  hunch:  It  won't  make  people  feel  better 
as  he  grows  more  capable,  it  wiil  make  them  more  anxious. 
The  first  reason  is  political:  People  don't  want  him  to 
become  more  effective  at  raising  taxes,  more  skillful  at 
creating  a  health  care  system  that  will  become  another 
bloated  and  sloppy  entitlement  program.  The  second 
reason  is  personal,  and  that  is  an  unease  about  Clinton  that 
is  broad  in  the  land,  an  unease  that  was  there  w  hen  he  w  as 
elected  ("I  didn't  inhale")  and  has  not  diminished  but 
grown  ("And  I  was  reading  my  mother's  memoirs  and  saw 
that  I'd  lent  her  $20,000").  Americans  think  he's  an 
operator;  they  think  his  first  impulse  is  not  toward  truth- 
telling;  they  have  a  sense  that  he  really  is  Slick  Willie.  The 
Arkansas  State  Trooper  story,  the  Whitewater  scandal — 
these  did  not  create  the  unease,  but  underscored  it.  And 
soon  enough  there  will  be  a  foreign  policy  challenge  that  is 
dramatic  and  possibly  frightening,  and  the  unease  will  be 
underscored  again.  It  won't  go  away. 

A  note  on  political  prognostication.  We  all  know  people 
who  make  too  much  of  single  ev  ents,  who  conclude  too 
quickly  and  announce,  "That  Pete  Wilson  speech  on 
abortion,  he's  finished  now."  Young  kids  in  politics 
sometimes  do  this  because,  why  not?  If  they're  right, 
they're  brilliant,  and  if  they're  wrong,  hey,  they're  kids. 
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But  grownups  know  that  one  shouldn't  as  a  rule  allow 
single  events  to  inspire  dramatic  pronouncements  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  life  isn't  that  orderly. 

Life,  like  politics,  is  a  big  interesting  mess.  It's  hard  to 
call.  A  smart  man  I  know,  a  businessman,  once  told  me, 
as  he  spoke  of  a  painful  personal  trial,  that  the  important 
thing  to  remember  when  you  have  a  problem  is  that 
reality  isn't  a  painting.  It  isn't  a  static  and  unchanging 
canvas  on  the  wall  of  a  museum.  Life  is  dynamic,  the 
mural  is  full  of  movement — the  wind  blows,  a  central 
character  leaves  the  frame,  an  unexpected  group  walks 
onto  the  canvas,  leaves  fall. 

"As  you  consider  your  problems  and  their  solutions, 
don't  fix  on  the  static  picture,"  he  said.  "Just  keep 
watching  the  movement,  and  figure  out  what  it  means. 
Opportunity,  changed  circumstances.  And  maybe  tomor- 
row you'll  be  in  the  picture." 

Life  can  be  a  strange  old  dog,  and  you  always  have  to  be 
open  to  surprise.  Harrison  Salisbury  once  wrote  a  great 
column  in  which  he  said,  simply,  "Expect  the  unexpec- 
ted." Be  open  to  the  idea  that  Stalin  will  make  a  deal  with 
Hitler,  that  the  Wall  will  fall.  Be  open  to  the  idea  that  a 
blowhard  like  Zhirinovsky  will  enter  the  stage,  that  Ko- 
rea, which  played  a  dramatic  and  surprising  role  in  our 
history  40  years  ago  will,  after  long  slumber,  play  such  a 
role  again. 

But  some  things  are  predictable  and  have  an  unstoppa- 
ble dynamic.  When  Bush  rescinded  his  tax  pledge,  that  day 
Bush  was  over.  And  he  was  over  not  only  because  he  had 
gone  back  on  his  central  pledge  of  1988 — the  informing 
pledge,  the  one  that  said,  "I'm  not  an  old-style  liberal 
Republican,  I'll  hold  the  line  as  Reagan  did" — but  because 
in  going  back  he  signaled  that  higher  taxes,  higher  spend- 
ing and  bigger  deficits  would  continue,  which  threw  a  cold 
blanket  over  an  already  shivering  economy,  which  soon 
enough  cooled  further. 

So  Bush  was  over  and  Clinton  is  over.  Life  just  doesn't 
stop  being  interesting. 

A  talk  with  a  friend  in  Congress.  He  asks  what  I'm 
thinking  about,  I  tell  him  the  above,  and  he  says,  "My 
gosh,  I  had  a  conversation  just  like  that  yesterday.  About 
Clinton  what  I  can't  figure  out  is  this:  Is  it  that  he's  smart 
and  has  no  philosophy  at  all?  Or  does  he  have  a  philosophy, 
a  real  north  star,  and  his  party  is  in  the  way?"  He  means 
those  old  dragons  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

My  friend  knows  dragons  view  change  the  way  dragons 
viewed  St.  George.  The  party  is  ready  for  progress  and 
Democrats  across  the  country  are  open  to  ideas,  but  the 
dragons  of  Congress  will  resist.  But  if  Clinton  has,  inside 
him,  a  real  and  fully  thought  out  philosophy,  then  anyone 
as  verbal  and  talky  as  he  would  have  let  it  slip  by  now;  he 
would  have  been  incapable  of  not  sharing. 

He  seems  to  have  a  general  philosophy — a  kind  of 
emotional  liberalism.  But  the  particulars  aren't  there,  or  if 
they  are  they  flow  only  from  feeling,  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  moral  posturing  that  may  be  personally  satisfy- 
ing but  which  leaves  his  audience  hungry  for  more — for 
logic,  for  "what  follows." 

We  must  care  about  each  other.  We  must  include  all 
segments  and  groups  within  our  society,  we  must  protect  our 
environment.  Yes,  we  must.  Now  tell  ns  what  philosophy, 


what  logic,  what  shrewd  long  view  you'll  use  to  effectively 
care,  include,  protect. 

Recently  I  listened  to  Carl  McCall,  a  youngish  comer 
in  Democratic  politics  in  New  York — he  is  now  state 
comptroller  and  is  said  to  have  his  eye  on  the  governor- 
ship. He  was  talking  about  our  moral  responsibility  as  a 
society  to  tolerate  and  accept  homosexuals,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  needs  and  realities  of  children  who  come 
from  painful  backgrounds  and  who  become  sexually 
active  at  a  young  age. 

We  all  agree  with  his  predicate:  We  must  be  tolerant  and 
kind  to  each  other,  we  must  care  about  children  reared  in 
horror. 

But  from  that  beginning  he  goes  to,  that's  why  the 
rainbow  curriculum  in  the  school  is  good,  that's  why 
schools  giving  condoms  to  12 -year-olds,  whether  their 
parents  approve  or  not,  is  good. 

As  I  listen,  it  occurs  to  me  that  his  political  thinking  is 
illogical  (if  I  care,  then  I  have  the  answers),  and  his  way  of 
communicating  it  manipulative  (if  you  don't  agree  with 
my  answers,  you  don't  care).  He  is  thinking  emotionallv. 
He  is  thinking  the  way  men  used  to  accuse  women  of 
thinking.  This,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  what  modern  liberalism 
has  come  down  to.  "I  care  about  the  feelings  of  homosex- 
uals, therefore  books  espousing  their  lifestyles  should  be 
read  by  your  10-year-old."  And,  "I  care  about  children 
reared  in  deprivation,  that's  why  giving  them  birth  control 
is  a  good  idea." 

After  listening  to  McCall  I  spoke  to  a  friend,  a  smart, 
thoughtful  liberal.  Why,  I  ask  her,  are  modern  urban 
liberals  so  sure  that  their  answer  flows  from  their  question? 
I  mean  why,  if  they're  so  concerned  about  tolerance,  don't 
they  conclude,  for  instance,  that  children  should  be 
reminded  of  the  values  of  kindness  and  decency — and  a 
good  way  to  remind  them  is  to  talk  about  the  moral  bases 
and  traditions  of  the  West,  the  Tudeo- Christian  ethic?  And 
why,  if  liberals  are  appropriately  concerned  about  troubled 
teenagers  getting  pregnant,  don't  they  talk  to  those  kids 
about  not  having  sex? 

"Yes,"  she  says,  "but  you're  missing  something.  It's 

what  I  call  'F  ing  as  an  Entitlement.'  F  ing  has 

become  another  entitlement  to  urban  liberals.  They  think 
12 -year-olds  are  incapable  of  not  doing  it,  that  homosex- 
uals are  incapable  of  any  restraint,  that  little  girls  are  ready, 
period.  They  think  you  can  f- —  without  remorse,  without 
responsibility,  f —  yourself  to  welfare,  f- —  yourself  to 
death." 

What  a  speech.  And  she  means  it. 

"You  know,"  I  say,  "I  believe  liberals  care.  But  if  they 
care  about  kids  and  AIDS  and  kids  and  pregnancy,  why 
don't  they  support  a  system  which  stresses  telling  kids  why 
not  to  have  sex?  I  mean,  why  not  try  to  give  them  some 
kind  of  armor,  some  kind  of  moral  protection,  instead  of 
just  abandoning  them  to  what  we  tell  them  is  uncontrolla- 
ble biological  imperative?  Why  can't  we  try  to  influence 
them  to  hold  off?" 

"They  do  that  in  their  own  homes,  and  think  that 
everyone  else  should  too.  It's  private,  between  parent  and 
child." 

"Whoa.  Then  why  isn't  birth  control  and  giving  out 
condoms  private,  between  parent  and  child?" 
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term  presidency 


"Because  f — ing  is  an 
"No,  serious. " 
"A  lot  of  these  kids  i 


mcnt. 


have  parents,  or  functioning 
parents." 

"Most  of"  them  don'  I  leather  is  lucky  if  she  has  one 
mommy.  But  why  1  :  'ins  the  answer  to  that  pain?  'I 

know  you  don't  ha  her  so  here's  a  rubber.'  It-'s  so 

disrespectful.  It's        missive  of  kids'  hearts." 

We  commune  in  silence. 

"Well,"  she  'at  least  it  takes  other  organs  into 

account." 

A  thought.  '  rlien  I  was  a  kid  I  thought  conservatives 
held  a  dark  vi<  i  f  human  nature,  a  crabbed  view.  Those 
welfare  types  .?.  waste  their  money,  he's  poor  because  he 
doesn't  w<  ard,  you  know  who  they  are,  we  have  to 
control  the  n  But  now  it's  liberals  who  hold  the  dark  view. 
People  c;  l'i  make  decisions  for  themselves.  They  have  no 
self-control,  no  self-respect,  we  have  to  control  them.  It  is 
so  ironi  that  this  is  what  liberalism  has  degenerated  into. 
This  is  a  country  full  of  people  trying  to  be  decent,  trying 
to  give  each  other  a  break  and  hoping  they'll  get  one.  So 
many  people  trying  to  do  right,  live  right.  Funny  that  this 


crop  of  aging  yuppoid-type  urban  liberals  doesn't  see  this, 
or  respect  it.  Their  parents  did. 

The  country  could  have  used  a  good  President.  This  is  a 
big  moment:.America  after  the  40-year  war  with  commu- 
nism is  reconsidering  itself.  A  President  who  could  have 
wrenched  his  party  out  of  its  bad  old  ways — and  it  was 
ready,  for  once,  to  be  led;  a  President  who  could  have 
questioned  the  system,  considered  new  ways,  respected 
the  contribution  of  business  and  its  needs,  who  would 
have  had  skepticism  toward  the  idea  of  higher  taxes  solving 
things,  who  would  have  been  brave  about  the  deficit  and 
looked  honestly  at  the  entitlements — who  would,  in  fact, 
have  looked  at  that  word,  "entitlement,"  and  considered 
what  it  has  come  to  mean  in  our  society — that  President 
really  would  have  been  "the  first  President  of  the  21st 
century." 

But  four  years  from  now  Clinton  will  have  done  no 
good,  and  he'll  be  carted  out  on  a  gurney.  I  happen  to 
believe  we're  in  for  a  slew  of  four-year  presidencies,  and 
that's  not  necessarily  bad.  Sooner  or  later  someone  will 
figure  out  you  can  walk  out  a  four-year  hero  instead  of  a 
four-year  bum.  MR 


The  power 
of  the  tube 
is  flickering 


Everyone  knows  the 
television  network  news  di- 
visions lost  their  stand- 
ing, their  place  of  high  na- 
tional respect,  in  the 
Eighties,  but  not  solely  be- 
cause cable  came  in.  Po- 
litically, the  long  slide  of 
network  news  power 
could  be  traced  in  the  rise  of 
Reagan,  who  sailed  to 
two  terms  over  the  corre- 
spondents' handsome 
heads.  They  disagreed  with 
him  on  everything  and 
could  not  stop  him.  Nor, 
12  years  later,  can  they 
keep  Clinton  from  crash- 
ing. In  1968  Lyndon 
Johnson  said,  "If  I've  lost 
Walter  Cronkite,  then 
I've  lost  the  country." 
Twenty  years  later,  when 
George  Bush  lost  Dan 
Rather,  he  won  the 
election. 

One  might  rue  some  of 
the  diminution  of  network 


power.  It's  at  least  partly 
good  to  have  powerful,  rel- 
atively independent  peo- 
ple on  TV  nattering  to  the 
nation,  in  part  because 
their  power  helps  break  up 
and  defuse  other  power 
centers  in  America.  Why 
shouldn't  Tom  Brokaw, 
elected  by  Arbitron,  have  as 
much  power  as  Mark 
Hatfield,  elected  by  Ore- 
gon? But  then  I  see  some- 
thing like  what  I  saw  one 
morning  last  year. 

The  Today  show.  Bry- 
ant Gumbel  did  a  live  two- 
way  with  Senator  David 
Boren,  who  had  broken 
with  the  White  House  to 
fashion  a  compromise  bud- 
get with  another  Demo- 
cratic senator  and  two  Re- 
publicans. Their  idea 
ought  to  be  discussed  and, 
by  thoughtful  people, 
dissected. 

Gumbel  comes  on, 
looks  at  Boren's  round  and 
sleepy  face,  and  says,  first 
question,  "You've  said  in 
the  past  that  you  want  to 
support  this  President- 
how  is  it  helping  him  to 
get  into  bed  with  senators 
from  the  other  side?" 


You  know  why  Gum- 
bel asks  questions  that  way? 
Because  he  thinks  he's 
bigger  than  a  senator  and 
bigger — more  famous, 
better  paid,  has  lasted  long- 
er— than  a  President. 

So  many  members 
of  my  generation  are 
tired  of  the  news.  They 
don't  watch  it  because  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  what's 
happening.  NTPD  Blue 
is  happening,  Letterman  is 
happening,  reruns  of 
MASHarc  happening.  But 
local  and  network  news 
shows  now  seem  more  and 
more  like  an  old  show 
you've  already  seen  and 
from  which  you  learned 
nothing. 

In  a  sense  particular  to 
this  era,  the  news  is  ulti- 
mately frustrating  be- 
cause none  of  us  have  an 
illusion  that  we  can 
change  it.  An  abused  baby 
is  taken  to  a  city  hospital 
and  will,  they  say,  survive; 
you'd  like  to  call  and  be 
its  foster  parent  for  a  few 
weeks  and  hold  it  close, 
because  you've  been  a  par- 
ent and  know  what  a  dif- 
ference simple  physical  ten- 


derness makes — even  if  it 
only  becomes  an  uncon- 
scious memory  it  might, 
some  day,  be  helpful  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  forms  of 
succor.  But  by  the  time 
your  request  got  through 
the  bureaucracy  the  2 -year- 
old  would  be  4,  and  lost. 

In  any  big  American 
city,  this  is  just  one  more 
way  that  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ironically  disen- 
franchised. You're  a 
member  of  the  middle  or 
upper  middle  class,  you 
are  educated,  are  capable 
and  have  many  interests. 
You  are,  moreover,  the  tax- 
paying  backbone  of  this 
city — you  support  it — and 
yet  you  are  excluded  from 
its  power  centers.  Union 
leaders  run  the  town,  City 
Hall  runs  it,  the  political 
grid  runs  it — and  none  of 
them  want  you  messing 
with  their  city.  You  are 
locked  out  of  power;  which 
is  funny,  since  you  pay  the 
bills  without  which  the 
people  who've  locked 
you  out  can't  operate.  All  in 
all,  a  good  reason  to  stay 
home  and  watch  reruns  of 
MASH.  -P.N.  wm 
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Hospitals  can  save  money  by  hiring  an  outside  firm 
to  take  over  their  stockrooms. 

Gut  costs,  add 
a  middleman 


By  Suzanne  Oliver 

When  Owens  &  Minor  employees 
entered  the  stockroom  of  the  South 
Miami  Homestead  Hospital,  they 
found  stacks  of  baby  formula,  some 
expired,  a  six- month  supply  of  spe- 
cialty catheters  and  a  week's  supply  of 
mattress  pads. 

It's  a  year  later.  The  stockroom  is 
nearly  empty.  Owens  &  Minor  makes 
daily  deliveries  to  the  hospital  of  ev- 
erything from  catheters  to  garbage 
bags.  Hospital  inventory,  once 
$250,000,  is  around  $50,000. 

You've  heard  the  refrain,  in  retail 
settings,  "We  can  price  it  lower  be- 
cause we  have  eliminated  the  middle- 
man." That  may  or  may  not  be  true 
for  a  particular  retailer,  but  it  is  often 
emphatically  untrue  in  industrial  and 
commercial  settings.  Businesses  can 
cut  costs  by  adding  a  middleman. 

Dozens  of  hospitals,  like  South  Mi- 
ami Homestead,  are  allowing  distrib- 
utors such  as  Baxter  International  and 
Owens  &  Minor  to  manage  their 
inventory.  Similar  outsourcing  has 
occurred  in  other  industries.  Industri- 
al equipment  distributor  Vallen  Safety 
Supply,  for  instance,  manages  the  in- 
ventory for  14  of  its  customers. 

"Hospitals  are  under  a  great  deal  of 
pressure,  and  they  are  coming  to  us 
for  help,"  says  Owens  &  Minor  Presi- 
dent G.  Gilmer  Minor  III,  53,  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  one  of  the  compa- 
ny's founders.  His  Richmond,  Va.- 
based  firm  is  the  country's  second- 
largest  distributor  of  hospital  sup 
plies.  When  its  acquisition  of  the 
third-largest  player,  Stuart  Medical,  is 
completed  in  May,  Owens  &  Minor 
will  have  $2.3  billion  in  annual  sales. 
Baxter  International  (Forbes,  Feb. 
28)  is  larger,  with  about  $2.5  billion 
in  revenues  from  distribution. 


Frequent  deliveries  allow  Baxter 
and  Owens  &  Minor  to  cut  a  hospi- 
tal's inventory,  reducing  the  need  for 
stockrooms  and  their  employees.  The 
average  hospital  has  a  nine-month 
supply  of  sutures  and  mechanical  sta- 
ples, says  Robert  Anderson,  head  of 
planning  and  development  at  Owens. 
A  lot  of  waste  ensues:  employee  time, 
paperwork,  obsolescence. 

UCLA  Medical  Center  figures  it 
saved  $9  million  in  three  years  with 
Owens  &  Minor.  Last  September  the 
hospital  got  an  additional  $360,000 
in  annual  savings  when  Owens  & 
Minor  bought  the  hospital's  inven- 
tory in  200  locations  on  hospital 
floors.  UCLA  now  pays  for  products  as 
it  uses  them.  Owens  &  Minor  em- 
ployees take  a  daily  inventory  at  the 
hospital,  using  hand-held,  radio-fre- 
quency devices  linked  to  the  hospi- 
tal's computer.  The  computer  gener- 
ates orders  that  it  sends  electronically 
to  Owens  &  Minor's  Los  Angeles 
distribution  center. 

The  staples  don't  sit  around  for 
nine  months  at  the  wholesaler.  One 


Owens  &  Minor's  G.  Gilmer  Minor  III 
Just  in  time. 


month  is  more  like  it.  Owens  &  Mi- 
nor has  increased  its  annual  inventory 
turnover  from  8.5  times  in  1989  to 
11.5  in  1993. 

Owens  &  Minor  keeps  its  inventory 
down,  in  turn,  by  reordering  more 
often  and  more  automatically  from 
manufacturers.  Kimberly-Clark  elec- 
tronically receives  daily  sales  informa- 
tion from  Owens  &  Minor  distribu- 
tion centers.  When  supplies  are  low, 
Kimberly-Clark  makes  and  ships 
products  to  the  warehouses.  This  year 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble and  Kendall  Health  Care  will  be 
similarly  linked  to  the  warehouse. 

Besides  reducing  inventories,  Ow- 
ens &  Minor  ferrets  out  hospital 
waste.  Recently,  the  company  found 
that  one  customer  was  spending  $600 
on  products  for  each  open  heart  oper- 
ation, compared  with  $420  for  other 
customers.  Owens  &  Minor  recom- 
mended dropping  an  extra  steel 
strand  from  the  sterilized  package  for 
the  procedure,  thereby  saving  the 
hospital  the  difference. 

Owens  &  Minor  has  been  on  an 
acquisition  binge,  contributing  $1 
billion  to  revenues  since  1991.  The 
mergers  are  a  good  thing  because  of 
the  economies  of  scale  inherent  in  this 
business.  It  comes  down  to  the  basic 
law  of  wholesaling:  The  more  end 
users  you  have  feeding  off  a  ware- 
house, the  higher  you  can  make  your 
inventory  turns  without  increasing 
the  risk  of  being  out  of  stock. 

Now  the  most  profitable  way  to 
grow,  says  Minor,  is  to  sell  a  wider 
range  of  products  to  existing  custom- 
ers. Of  the  $19  billion  in  supplies  that 
hospitals  purchase  annually,  only  half 
is  bought  through  distributors.  The 
rest  is  bought  directly  from  manufac- 
turers. As  hospitals  realize  middlemen 
can  save  them  money,  Owens  &  Mi- 
nor will  sell  more  supplies. 

Last  year  earnings  from  continuing 
operations  at  Owens  climbed  20%. 
Analysts  expect  earnings  to  climb  an- 
other 19%,  to  $22  million,  or  $1 .07  a 
share,  this  year.  On  that  score  Owens 
&  Minor  looks  stronger  than  Baxter, 
whose  earnings  have  been  merely 
inching  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  says  Minor,  whose 
family  owns  6%  of  the  company's 
shares,  he  cares  about  the  top  line, 
too:  "Surpassing  Baxter  is  our  imme- 
diate goal."  Hff 
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STRUCTURALLY  SOUND  with 

good  fire  RESISTANCE 

although  LAWN  CARE  &  GENERAL 

GROUNDSKEEPING 

could  be  upgraded. 


When  we  look  at  a 
building,  we  see  it  as  being  more  than 
simply  steel,  glass  or  brick.  We  see  it 
as  a  total  building  environment. 

That  means  comfortable  indoor 
temperatures.  Great  lighting  and 
truly  balanced  acoustics. 

It  also  means  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  landscaping,  the 
groundskeeping.  It  means  painting 
and  cleaning.  In  fact,  it  can  include 
security,  and  even  food  service. 

We  are,  in  short,  committed  to 
creating  the  ideal  building  environment. 


One  of  the  most  economical  and 
practical  ways  to  achieve  this  is  through 
outsourcing.  Whereby  you  contract  an 
outside  company  to  perform  everyday 
services  that  are  quite  separate  from 
your  core  business. 

With  over  40  years  of  experience  in 
integrated  facility  management,  we  have 
the  skills  to  provide  a  complete  range  of 
services.  From  mail  services  to  heating, 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning  to 
structural  maintenance. 

The  savings  are  often  quite 
dramatic.  And,  ultimately,  out  sourcing 


lets  you  spend  more  of  your  valuable 
time  doing  what  you  do  best. 

As  the  experienced  leader,  we 
realize  that  any  building,  given  the 
right  kind  of  attention,  can  become 
more  comfortable  and  productive. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
your  business  can't  be  as  well. 

Which  is  precisely  why  we  have 
always  been  interested  in  improving 
life  in  the  great  indoors.  Not  to 
mention  outdoors. 

JQHNSON 
CONTROLS 


A  lot  of  investors  jui     d  at  the  chance  to  get 
a  piece  of  a  Car!    'ilad/lrwin  Jacobs  deal. 
They  should  hav    /oked  before  they  jumped. 


tering)  poke 


By  Rand  ane 


Sof  i  Midwest  banker  Carl 

Pohlad  ind  brash  corporate  raider 
Irwin  Jacobs  seem  unlikely  partners; 
yet  during  the  mid-1980s  the  Minne- 
apolis duo  did  many  successful  deals 
together.  Pohlad  tagged  along  as  Ja- 
cobs exacted  greenmail  from  Walt 
Disney,  Kaiser  Steel  and  Pabst  Brew- 
ing. Jacobs  pocketed  wads  from  Poh- 
lad's  investments  in  the  Minnesota 
Vikings  football  team  and  bottler 
mei  Corp. 

With  deals  like  these  their  com- 
bined net  worth  now  approaches  $1 
billion. 

No  surprise  then  that  investors  and 


lenders  lined  up  in  1986  when  Pohlad 
and  Jacobs  offered  to  take  the  public 
in  on  one  of  their  investments.  Using 
the  holding  company  of  a  recently 
liquidated  Pepsi  bottler  they  con- 
trolled, Pohlad  and  Jacobs  created  a 
new  company.  They  issued  publicly 
traded  shares  to  the  investors  in  the 
bottling  company;  then  they  placed 
$125  million  worth  of  bonds. 

Thus  was  MEI  Diversified  born, 
with  $125  million-plus  in  capital, 
Pohlad  as  chairman  and,  as  directors, 
Jacobs  and  Curt  Carlson,  another 
well -known  Minneapolis  moneybag. 

The  stock,  initially  trading  at  5,  was 


at  10  within  months  of  the  launch. 

What  did  MEI  Diversified  do?  Not 
much.  It  was  essentially  a  blind  pool, 
looking  for  businesses  to  buy.  But 
after  three  years  of  kicking  tires — 
including  those  at  Northwest  Air- 
lines— Pohlad  couldn't  find  the  right 
business  at  a  right  price. 

Then,  in  1990,  he  hit  upon  the 
beauty  salon  business.  A  pair  of  fellow 
Minnesotans,  Myron  Kunin  and  Paul 
Finkelstein,  owned  Regis  Corp.,  a 
national  chain  of  1,450  mall-based 
beauty  parlors.  Beauty  salons  are  an 
easy  business  to  enter,  but  Kunin  and 
Finkelstein  had  carved  out  a  profit- 
able niche  by  becoming  the  biggest 
player  in  malls.  And  malls  like  to  deal 
with  big  players. 

Kunin  and  Finkelstein  thought  the 
dominant  chain  concept  would  work 
equally  well  in  department  stores, 
which  usually  lease  out  their  salons. 
They  bought  two  of  the  three  leading 
chains  of  department  store  beauty 
salons  and  wanted  to  buy  the  third, 
Glemby.  But  they  were  already  in 
debt  from  a  leveraged  buyout  and 
lacked  the  capital. 

That's  where  Pohlad  came  in.  Poh- 
lad knew  nothing  about  the  beauty 
salon  business,  but  he  liked  the  con- 
cept. Pohlad  also  liked  Kunin  and 


Friends  and  partners  Carl  Pohlad  (left)  and  Irwin  Jacobs 

They  got  their  comeuppance  in  the  beauty  parlor  business. 
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Since  1735  there  has  never  been  a  quartz  Blancpain  watch. 

And  there  never  will  be. 


IB 


Tourbillon 

After  the  invention  of  the  tourbillon  in  1795, 
watchmakers  succeeded  in  offsetting  the 
effects  of  gravitation  and  hence  providing 
mechanical  watches  with  optimum 
precision. 

Housed  in  a  small  mobile  cage,  the  balance 
and  escapement  make  one  rotation  per 
minute,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cancel  out 
the  rate  variations. 


BlancpaiN 


TIME  PRODUCTS  INC  20  West  33rd  St ,  New  York  10001  NY.  USA 
Tel (212) 594 33  22  Fax (212) 594  7866 

Catalogue  and  video  BLANCPAIN  SA  CH-1348  Le  Brassus.  Switzerland 
Tel  41-21  845  40  92  Fax  41-21  845  41  88 


Today,  Blancpain  has  perfected  and 
miniaturized  this  masterpiece  of 
watchmaking  art  and  created  the  first 
tourbillon  in  the  world  with  eight  days  power 
reserve. 

This  particularly  sophisticated  piece  of 
horological  engineering  reflects  the 
virtuosity  and  innovative  spirit  of  Blancpain's 
enthusiastic  team  of  master  watchmakers, 
who  view  the  tourbillon  as  a  salute  to  the 
classic  art  of  watchmaking  they  so  ably 
perpetuate. 


Introduce 
Flat  Fee  Itading: 

any  stock, 
any  amount, 
any  price, 


Introducing  one  of  the  best  ideas  in 
investments  since  discounting.  National 
Discount  Brokers.  The  firm  founded  on 
the  belief  thai  people  who  make  their  own 
investment  decisions  shouldn't  have  to 
overpay  to  execute  them. 

Instead  of  commissions  that  escalate" 
with  the  price  of  a  stock  or  the  number  of 
shares  traded,  we  charge  one  flat  $30  fee 
for  ANY  NASDAQ  equity  transaction.  And 
the  same  $30  lee  for  up  to  5,000  shares 
of  any  listed  equity. *Listed  orders  in 
>|C  excess  of  5,000  shares  will  incur  an 
additional  one  cent  per  share  fee  on  the 
entire  order. 

Whether  you're  trading  5,000  shares  of 
IBM  or  25,000  Intel,  our  price  is 
guaranteed.  And  so  is  your  satisfaction.  If 
you  have  any  problems  with  our  service, 
tell  us.  And  your  $30  will  be  returned.  No 
hassles.  And  no  catches. 

So  call  for  your  new  account  kit  today. 
National  Discount  Brokers.  We've 
redefined  discounting. 


National  Discount 

B    R    O    K    E    R  S 

Discounting  Redefined 

f -800-4-1 -PRICE 

Member  NASD  and  SIPC. 

New  York  *  Los  Angeles  »  Chicago  »  Dallas  »  W.Palm  Beach 

All  accounts  protected  up  to  $10  minion 


"One  of  the  best  bond  funds." 

Business  Week  Magazine,  February  21,  1994 


Benham  GNMA  Income  Fund 

13enham  GNMA  Income  Fund  has  earned  a  reputation  for  con- 
sistent performance — and  high  marks  from  financial  publica- 
tions. In  the  March  issue  of  Kiplinger's  Personal  Finance  Magazine, 
the  Fund  was  recommended  as  a  core  portfolio  holding  for 
investor's  seeking  steady  income.  And  Morningstar  has  given 
the  Fund  its  highest  (*****)  rating.You  pay  no  sales  commis- 
sion to  invest — so  all  of  your  investment  goes  to  work  for  you. 


Call  1-800-331-8331,  Dept.  M4FBA 

for  your  free  investment  guide. 

□  The  Benham  Group® 

Managing  $10  billion  in  true  no-load  mutual  funds 

Morningstar  proprietary  rating  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  2/28/94.  The 
ratings  may  change  monthly.  Morningstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  Fund  s  three-  and  five- 
year  average  annual  total  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects 
fund  performance  relative  to  three-month  Treasury  bill  returns.  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  an 
Sttnent  category  receive  five  stars.  The  free  investment  guide  includes  a  prospectus  with  more 

i  complete  information  on  management  fees  and  expenses.  Ptease  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest. 

j  Benham  Distributors,  Inc.,  1665  Charleston  Road,  Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
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MEI  Diversified 

Hinkclstein's  projections,  which  he  re- 
lied on  heavily  despite  their  role  as 
seller.  Allowing  Kunin  and  Finkcl 
stein  to  keep  a  20%  interest,  Pohlad 
used  MEI  money  to  buy  all  three 
chains  for  $40  million. 

The  timing  was  off.  The  recession 
of  1990  hit  just  as  MEI  was  getting  into 
the  beauty  business.  Revenues  and 
profits  fell  well  short  of  Kunin  and 
Finkelstein's  earlier  projections. 
Seething,  Pohlad  eventually  decided 
to  replace  the  pair  with  Gary  Hollis- 
ter,  a  former  cosmetics  executive.  Yet 
in  MEl's  1991  annual  report  Pohlad 
assured  investors  "the  management 
needed  to  realize  [mki's]  potential  is 
essentially  in  place  .  .  .  with  a  specific 


Bondholders  are  trying 
to  liquidate  MEI. 
They  expect  to  lose 
$50  million.  .  .  .  The 
common  stock  has  been 
delisted  and  is 
essentially  worthless. 
Outside  investors  eager 
to  get  in  on  a 
Pohlad/Jacobs  deal 
are  out  up  to 
$80  million. 


business  plan.,, 

What  plan?  For  several  months  the 
company  had  two  presidents,  Hollis- 
ter  and  Finkelstein.  A  month  after 
Pohlad's  assurance  to  investors,  he 
fired  Kunin  and  Finkelstein  and  sued 
them  for  fraud  and  mismanagement. 

But  without  Finkelstein  and  Kunin, 
mei  had  no  systems  in  place  to  track 
money  or  control  costs.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1992  mei's  salon 
division  lost  over  $19  million.  Mean- 
while, having  spent  $45  million  for 
another  business  it  knew  little  about,  a 
medical  products  manufacturer,  MEI 
had  run  out  of  money. 

Jacobs  offered  to  plug  in  $67  mil- 
lion of  fresh  capital  through  his  pri- 
vate imr  Fund  for  42%  of  the  stock.  A 
partner  in  IMR:  Carl  Pohlad.  Jacobs 
resigned  from  mei's  board;  Pohlad 
did  the  same  at  imr.  But  at  the  very 
least  the  relationship  between  the  two 
entities  was  cozy. 

Additionally,  $40  million  of  the 
fresh  capital  was  to  have  been  equity 
in  another  company  that  was  later 
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sold  for  $17  million  in  cash  and  stock. 
(Jacobs  says  dividends,  stock  appreci- 
ation and  future  earnings  could  yet 
make  the  company  worth  $40 
million.) 

But  in  the  end  Jacobs  withdrew  his 
offer.  In  pulling  back,  Jacobs  said  he 
was  '''unable  to  confidently  quantify 
the  extent  of  [MEl's]  liabilities." 

Why  did  Jacobs,  a  director,  work- 
ing with  Pohlad,  the  chairman,  only 
then  realize  the  company  was  a  finan- 
cial mess?  "As  a  director,  you  never 
look  into  the  bowels  of  the  corpora- 
tion," says  Jacobs.  "You  get  your 
information  from  management." 

But  his  partner  Pohlad  was  man- 
agement. "Carl's  not  a  hands-on 
operator,"  says  Jacobs.  "He  couldn't 
do  all  the  things  he's  doing  if  he 
were  a  hands-on  operator."  Pohlad 
wouldn't  return  phone  calls. 

The  company  filed  for  Chapter  1 1 
immediately  after  Jacobs  withdrew 
his  offer. 

Bondholders,  still  owed  over  $100 
million,  are  trying  to  liquidate  the 
company.  They  expect  to  lose  $50 
million,  with  the  portfolios  of  Dick- 
stein  Partners  and  Executive  Life  of 
New  York  taking  the  biggest  hits. 

The  common  stock  of  mei  has  been 
delisted  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  is  essentially  worthless. 
Outside  investors  eager  to  get  in  on  a 
Pohlad/Jacobs  deal  are  out  up  to  $80 
million. 

Three  class-action  lawsuits  have 
been  filed,  seeking  to  hold  Pohlad  and 
Jacobs  personally  responsible  for  the 
collapse. 

So  while  Pohlad  and  Jacobs  have 
lost  a  little  money  and  a  lot  of  face, 
and  their  public  shareholders  have 
lost  a  lot  of  money,  there  are  clear 
winners. 

Ontario-based  Magicuts  picked  up 
the  department  store  salons  in  De- 
cember for  $5.4  million  in  cash,  plus 
$6  million  in  preferred  stock  and  as- 
sumed liabilities;  the  financing  was 
provided  by  Regis  in  exchange  for 
mei's  dropping  its  lawsuit.  And  Kunin 
and  Finkelstein  are  doing  very  well 
concentrating  on  their  mall- based  sa- 
lons, expecting  to  earn  $8.5  million  in 
1994  on  revenues  of  $370  million. 
The  stock  is  up  50%  since  December. 

Moral:  Avoid  blind  pools  even  if 
they  are  sponsored  by  successful 
names.  Don't  buy  pigs  in  pokes.  WM 
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TOP  PERFORMANCE 

IN  THE  GROWTH  AND  INCOME 


category  is  just  one 
reason  to  consider  the  Warburg 
['incus  Growth  &  Income  Fund 

"We  take  an  opportunistic 
approach  to  pursuing  high 
return  potential!'  This  no-load 
fund  ranked  #1  out  of  268 
growth  and  income  funds  for 
total  return  for  the  year  ending 
12/31/93,#20outofl76forthe 
five-year  period  and  #20  out  of  167  since  inception 
(10/6/88),  according  to  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc. 


Andiony  G.  Orplianos 
Portfahtt  Manager, 
Warhtrnj  Fortes  Gntttli  Gf 
Income  I'und,  since  1/1 IQ2 


Growth  &  Income  Fund  -  Avenge  AnnuaJ  I  otal  Return 

1  Year 

37.08% 

(12SI/92-12/31/93) 

5  Year 

16.12% 

(12/31/88-12/31/95) 

Since  Inception 

15.43% 

(10/6/88-12/31/93) 

For  more  complete  information,  including  management  tees  and 
expenses,  call  tor  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  belore  investing. 

Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  nature  results.  Investment  return 
and  share  price  will  fluctuate  and  redemption  value  may  be  more  or 
less  than  original  cost.  Prior  to  Warburg  Pincus  management  ol  this 
fund  (1/1/92),  expense  waivers  may  have  increased  investment  per- 
formance. This  fund  is  no-load;  however,  rankings  shown  do  not 
include  the  impact  of  sales  charges  on  certain  other  funds  which 
would  have  reduced  their  total  return.  ©  1994  Counsellors  Securities 
Inc.,  distributor.  Shares  can  be  purchased  without  transaction  fees 
directly  from  the  fund. 

CALL:  1-800-257-5614 


NEW  YORK,  NY 


Warburg  Pincus  Funds 


One  of  many  funds  available  through  Charles  Schwab  ccr  Co ,  inc 
in  'most  eases  without  Schwab's  transaction  kc. 
1-800-2 NO-LOAD 


Charles  Schwab 


(Juries  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  not  an  underwriter  at  distributor  for  this  fund, 
nor  does  it  recommend  or  endorse  t  ins  or  Am  fond.  Member  NYSBSiPC 


STUTTERING... 

HELP  PREVENT  IT! 

For  information,  write  or  call  toll-free: 

STUTTERING  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 


FORMERLY  SPEECH  FOt  INDAT10N  OF  AMERICA 

A  Non-Profit  Organization 

Since  1947 — Helping  Those  Who  Stutter 

P.O.  Box  11749  •  Memphis,  TN  38111-0749 
1-800-992-9392 


As  software  becor  m  more  powerful,  it  brings  along 

a  greater  risk  of  r  .rophic  consequences  when  it  fails: 

an  airplane  cr?  run  on  a  bank,  the  ruination  of  a-business. 

What  are  the  How  can  they  be  minimized? 

ie  day 
ne  software 
rashed 

By  Philip  E.  Ross 

At  3  p.m.  on  Nov.  1,  1992,  Tandem  minicom- 
puters in  New  Zealand  went  haywire.  They  set 
their  internal  clocks  back  about  nine  years, 
deranging  operations  and  shutting  down  finan- 
cial transactions  and  other  online  services.  As 
the  sun  wheeled  westward  to  Australia  and  Asia, 
the  computer  bugs  awoke  like  so  many  17-year 
cicadas. 

It  was  not  a  good  night  for  the  world's  leading 
manufacturer  of  fault  tolerant  computers. 

Back  at  headquarters  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  a 
crew  of  Tandem  engineers  were  dragged  from 
bed  to  debug  the  machines.  They  quickly  real- 
ized that  they  had  no  hope  of  repairing  the  error 
before  3  p.m.  rolled  around  at  Tandem's  cus- 
tomers in  Europe  and  then  North  America.  So 
they  came  up  with  an  emergency  solution.  They 
advised  users  to  turn  their  computers  oft  and  on 
again.  It  worked.  The  clocks  reset.  An  extremely 
embarrassing  episode  all  the  same  for  a  product 
called  the  NonStop  CLX. 

It  w  as  a  bug — a  tiny  programming  error — in 
the  Tandem  operating  system,  a  piece  of  soft- 
ware that  tells  a  computer  what  tasks  to  tackle 
and  in  what  order.  Tandem  quickly  squashed 
the  bug,  then  set  about  to  make  sure  a  clone  of  it 
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didn't  recur.  To  do  so  Tandem  put  aside  a  bank 
of  its  computers,  installed  a  variety  of  applica- 
tion programs  used  by  its  customers,  and  set  the 
machines  to  running  on  future  time.  It  wants  to 
eliminate  the  risk  that  another  such  bug  will 
creep  into  its  machinery. 

Wants  to,  but  can't.  No  computer  system  can 
be  made  entirely  fail-safe.  Hardware  is  one 
thing:  If  you  want  to  reduce  the  risk  that  a 
burned-out  chip  or  disk-drive  motor  will  crash 
your  system,  you  can  always  install  a  duplicate 
computer  and  keep  it  warmed  up  and  ready  to 
take  ov  er  when  the  first  tails.  This  is  the  essence 
of  what  Tandem  and  other  manufacturers  of 
fault-tolerant  machines  offer:  hardware  duplica- 
tion. If  you  w  ant  still  more  safety,  add  a  third 
computer  or  even  a  fourth.  Redundancy. 

But  software  does  not  become  safer  when  it  is 
duplicated.  Software  is  a  list  of  instructions  to 
the  machine's  hardware  ("compare  the  number 
in  register  33  with  the  number  in  register  34"). 
These  lists  can  run  to  millions  of  lines.  If  you 
meant  to  call  on  register  32,  not  33,  that  mistake 
will  be  duplicated  in  all  four  of  your  computers. 

As  computer  programs  grow  in  number  and 
power  and  complexity,  so  does  their  potential 


'  CO' 


for  causing  disaster.  One  miscoded  character  in 
a  switch  control  program  shut  down  phone 
traffic  in  a  dozen  cities,  choking  off  the  calls  of 
10  million  people.  Several  people  have  already 
died  as  a  result  of  software  bugs. 

With  the  country's  half-million  programmers 
trying  to  maintain  millions  of  active  computer 
programs,  it  is  no  surprise  that  bugs  surface  in 
everyday  life.  At  one  end  of  the  error  spectrum 
are  annoying  glitches,  like  the  one  that  caused 
Chemical  Bank  one  day  in  February  to  double- 
debit  customers  for  automatic  teller  withdraw- 
als, or  the  one  that  had  Internal  Revenue  Service 
computers  last  summer  sending  out  demands  to 
several  unfortunate  taxpayers  for  $68  billion 
in  taxes. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum:  rare  but  life- 
threatening  bugs.  How  bad  can  it  be?  Could 
software  errors  cause  two  planes  to  collide? 
Cause  a  banking  panic  that  ends  in  a  depres- 
sion? Start  a  war?  It  hasn't  happened  yet,  but 
the  risk  is  there. 

Bev  Littlewood,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Software  Reliability  at  the  City  University,  in 
London,  explains  why.  "Look  at  systems  that 
are  complex  and  tightly  coupled,"  he  says, 
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Funny  thing  about 
PC  networks.  As  soon 
as  folks  get  on  them, 
they  want  more. 

So  h 
first  1 


eres 


faster  than  the  EISA 
bus  others  use. 
They  give  you  an 
integrated  Fast  and 
Wide  SCSI  2  disk 


No  matter  where 
you  start,  our  unique 
daughter  cards 


easi 


ly  take 


me 


of 


servers  designed  to 
give  you  more. 

You  want  more 
performance? 

Our  DECpc™XL 
Servers  are  built 
around  a  PCI  local 
bus  that's  three  times 


the  Wide  SCSI  2  disk  f 

chromcalk 

™,  <4™,lfTu  inn 


controller  that's 
twice  as  quick  as  the 
competition's. 
And  you  can  run  a 
66  MHz  i486,M  chip, 
or  a  60  or  66  MHz 
Pentium™  processor. 

You  want  to 
upgrade? 


you  through  100 
MHz  and  future 
Pentium  chips,  or 
over  to  our  mind- 
bending  Alpha  AXPT 
processor,  if  you  opt 
for  RISC. 

You  want  to 
expand? 


ervers 


-  '{■til  - 


industry  and  our 

unbeatable  3-year 
on-site  limited 
warranty. 

So  why     "^B  a 


emandiner. 


You  can  add 
obscene  amounts  of 
RAM  and  cache.  Plus 
all  the  slots,  bays,  and 
ports  a  sane  person 
would  want. 

You  also  get  the 
widest  range  of  soft- 
ware support  in  the 


try  to  predict  your  ^^^^ 


network's  demands? 

Now  that  you  no 
longer  have  to. 

Call  1-800-865-4571 


Please  relerenee  BZJ  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


IS 

D 

t 

a 

D 

PC 

Beyond  the  box. 


©  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1994.  The  DIGITAL  logo  and  DECpc  and  Alpha  AXP  arc  trademarks,  and  Beyond  The  Box 
is  a  service  mark  ol  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Pentium  and  i486  arc  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 


COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 
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Cybervictim 
Kathleen  Prior  of 
Springfield,  III. 
IRS  software 
went  blooey  last 
July,  sending 
her  a  polite  ^ 
request  to  H^r 
remit  $68  billion. 


"with  subsystems  that  react  very  quickly,  so  that 
failures  cascade.'"  For  example?  "Financial  sys- 
tems spring  to  mind.  Telephone  systems  have 
exhibited  these  problems  already.  Air  traffic 
control  might  be  next.  Today's  systems  have 
good  facilities  for  humans  to  take  over,  but  the 
ones  coming  down  the  line  are  supposed  to 
handle  higher  traffic  flows,  and  it's  not  obvious 
that  humans  could  intervene." 

Some  bugs  are  by  their  nature  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  in  the  crevices  of  a  computer  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  first  programs  ever  written,  in 
1949,  had  20  bugs  in  only  126  lines  of  code. 
Much  later,  an  engineer  spent  more  than  a 
decade  uncovering  the  last  of  these  little  bugs. 

Walgreen  Co.  had  dozens  of  programmers 
working  during  a  three-week  panic  in  1992 
fashioning  a  temporary  cure  for  just  one  bug  in  a 
checkout  scanner  program.  The  bug  caused  the 
cash  registers,  at  random  intervals,  to  fetch  a 
wrong  price  from  memory.  A  retailer  can't 
afford  such  errors,  so  Walgreen  put  off  deploy- 
ment of  a  huge  inventor)'  control  system  for  six 
months  while  it  found  a  permanent  cure,  with 
help  from  Ernst  &  Young. 


If  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  a  bug-proof 
system,  there  are  at  least  precautions  to  take.  For 
example:  Don't  skimp  on  tests,  and  maintain 
backup  systems.  A  more  subtle  rule  is  to  design 
the  software  with  the  help  of  people  who  under- 
stand the  function  for  which  it  will  be  used — or 
might  be  used.  Raytheon's  Patriot  antimissile 
missile  was  designed  for  situations  in  which  it 
would  be  activated  no  more  than  14  hours  at  a 
time.  Hut  in  the  heat  of  battle  in  the  Gulf  War, 
the  missile  was  kept  on  alert  for  100  hours, 
allowing  a  tiny  timing  error  in  the  software  to 
magnify.  Result:  An  Iraqi  Scud  got  through  and 
killed  28  soldiers. 

Finally,  be  humble,  and  expect  snafus.  Any 
programmer  who  needs  a  dose  of  humility 
should  fetch  the  comp. risks  file  on  Internet,  a 
long- running  tabulation  of  software  catastro- 
phes moderated  by  Peter  G.  Neumann  of  SRI.  As 
of  early  1994,  it  had  well  over  10,000  entries. 

As  computers  become  more  useful,  the  risks 
multiply.  Software  pumps  our  brakes,  manages 
our  air  traffic,  diagnoses  our  aches  and  pains, 
tells  us  if  it's  going  to  rain.  The  more  powerful  it 
becomes,  the  more  we  rely  on  it,  and  the  more 
devastated  we  are  when  the  bugs  finally  come 
crawling  out.  There  is  no  certain  way  to  root 
them  out,  and  even  redundancy  will  help  only 
so  much. 

George  S.  Thomas  is  head  of  computing  at 
the  Clearing  House  Interbank  Payments  System 
(Chips).  Since  Chips  each  day  channels  more 
than  $1  trillion  among  120  participating  banks, 
even  a  small  glitch  could  be  devastating.  But  he 
doesn't  worry  about  machines  going  down.  "If 
I  go  into  the  computer  room  and  I  see  it's  a 
hardware  problem,  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief," 
Thomas  says.  "The  only  thing  that  makes  me 
lose  any  sleep  is  software  problems." 

Thomas  and  his  crew  of  two-dozen-odd  com- 
puter scientists  got  their  jobs  after  an  earlier 
system  collapsed  in  the  face  of  heavy  traffic  on 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  1980.  They  were 
thus  cautious  when  charged  with  expanding  the 
Chips  funds-transfer  format. 

The  team  began  work  on  the  new  system  in 
1986,  spent  years  clarifying  the  specifications 
and  six  months  on  the  least  difficult  job — 
expanding  the  100, 000-line  program  to 
150,000  lines.  They  also  devised  a  test  bed  that 
simulates  a  typical  day's  trillion-dollar  firestorm. 
After  the  member  banks  had  passed  six  manda- 
tory tests,  staged  on  Saturdays,  the  network  was 
ready  for  the  big  changeover. 

"On  Monday,  Aug.  17,  1992,  just  after  the 
final  mandatory  test,  we  put  the  new  system  on, 
and  it  had  to  be  done  perfectly,  because  there 
was  no  fallback,"  Thomas  says. 

Why  no  fallback?  Chips  and  its  members 
would  each  have  had  to  maintain  dual  hardware 
and  software,  costing  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a 
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Can  you  recognize  this  individual? 
We  can. 

That 's  because  Sprint  is  proud  to 


introduce  its  new  voice  recognition 
technology:   a   voice  activated 
FONCARD?"  A  system  that 
will  draw  more  than  a  few 
"bravos"  from  the  seasoned 
business  traveler. 

The  voice  FONCARD  sets 
the  stage  for  individuals 
to  use  their  voices  not 
only  for  identification, 


but  as  a  way  to  virtually  "dial" any 
ten  numbers  of  their  choice.  Just  bv 
the  command  of  their  voice. 

The  voice  activated  FONCARD  is 
part  of  the  Sprint  Priority  Gold  package 
which  also  features  other  services 
designed  to  enhance  your  perfor- 
mance-even if  you  aren 't  a  diva  like 
Beverly  Sills. 

The  Sprint  Priority  Gold  package. 
Special  recognition  for  special  people. 
For  yours,  call  1-800-597-5000. 
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PRIORITY 


Sprint 


VOICE  ACTIVATED 
FONCARD 


Certain  restrictions  apply.  Sprint  Priority  Gold''1'  %'>I993  Sprint  Communications  Company  LP 
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Bombed-out  bar- 
racks in  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia 
The  software  of 
Patriot  anti- 
missile missiles 
had  a  timing  error. 


cons*  »iee  to  skimp  on  redundancy,  and 

one  th  ;.  the  banking  system  may  regret  some- 
da\       far,  happily,  nothing  has  gone  wrong, 
past  several  years  have  seen  an  explosion 
l  n  atives  business,  an  electronic  market- 
e  of  currency,  interest-rate  and  other  risks 

inded  off  between  bank,  trader  and  borrower, 
in  the  engineer's  terminology,  a  tightly 
coupled  system.  This  means  that  a  software 
;crewup  could  propagate  itself  through  the 
system  in  a  chain  of  defaults  before  it  could  be 
diagnosed  and  corrected. 

Could  a  bug  shut  down  the  world's  banks  for 
a  day?  It's  a  small  risk,  but  not  a  zero  one. 
Consider  what  happened  one  day  in  1985,  when 
the  Bank  of  New  York's  computer  failed  to  clear 
securities  trades.  Despite  heroic  efforts,  by  the 
end  of  the  day  the  bank  was  temporarily  short 
$23.6  billion.  This  crisis  did  not  turn  into  a  bank 
failure  or  spread  to  other  banks  because  the  Fed 
was  ready  with  an  overnight  loan,  the  largest 
such  bailout  in  history.  The  interest  payment  on 
that  sum  amounted  to  about  $5  million.  It's  not 
clear  what  would  happen  if  the  problem  were  to 
start  with  a  $23  billion  derivatives  shortfall  in, 
say,  Tokyo. 

Even  generic  software  packages  that  require 
little  customization  can  cause  big  problems. 

Kane  Carpet  Co.  of  Secaucus,  N.J.  converted 
its  inventory  control  from  an  old  Honeywell 
batch  processor  to  a  real-time  package  designed 
by  a  now  defunct  unit  of  McDonnell  Douglas. 
Kane  was  impressed  that  the  package  had  al- 
ready worked  well  at  a  flooring  company  in 
Houston. 

But  within  a  week  of  going  live  with  the 
system  in  1989,  Kane  was  in  trouble.  "They 
were  unable  to  fill  orders,  the  pricing  was  all 
wrong,  credit  terms  were  all  wrong,"  asserts 
Kane's  lawyer,  Marc  Friedman,  in  Roseland, 
N.J.  Kane,  which  had  been  in  the  black  for  22 
consecutive  years  and  grown  to  $90  million  in 


sales,  went  under  a  year  after  installing  its  new 
software.  Friedman  is  going  to  try  to  prove  to  a 
jury  that  the  software  was  at  fault. 

Moral:  Building  a  new  computer  system  is  not 
like  building  a  car.  There  are  no  rules  of  thumb, 
no  physical  intuition,  to  guide  the  would-be 
user.  Engineers  may  speak  of  a  "100-year" 
bridge,  designed  to  withstand  all  but  the  once 
in-a-century  deluge.  Computer  scientists,  how- 
ever, never  speak  of  a  100-year  program.  Rather, 
they  worry  about  5,000-year  bugs. 

This  doesn't  mean  you  are  safe  until  the  year 
6994.  An  IBM  researcher  named  Edward  Adams 
conceived  of  such  Methuselah  bugs  after  con- 
sidering what  remains  after  the  obvious  bugs  are 
removed.  He  found  that  as  debugging  pro- 
ceeds, the  remaining  defects  become  increasing- 
ly elusive,  rare  and  arcane.  Soon  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  most  of  them  are  of  the  sort 
that  surface  only  once  in  a  few  millennia. 

So  who  cares  what  might  happen  in  the  year 
A  D.  7000?  You  won't  have  to  wait  that  long: 
Methuselah  bugs  abound  in  such  numbers  that 
one  or  another  will  surface  rather  earlier  than  the 
next  Ice  Age.  Tomorrow,  for  example,  if  the 
program  exists  in  thousands  of  copies. 

"There  is  no  test  for  a  5,000-year  bug,"  says 
Ram  Chillarege,  manager  of  the  Center  for 
Software  Quality  at  IBM's  T.J.  Watson  Research 
Center.  "You  have  to  learn  how  to  design  a 
system  from  the  beginning  so  that  it  works 
without  bugs.  We  can't  do  that  yet." 

The  prudent  programmer  starts  by  making 
the  problem's  specifications  absolutely  clear. 
Tell  the  computer  not  to  mail  the  angry  letter 
unless  the  customer  ignores  the  polite  one  for  a 
month.  Second,  translate  the  specs  into  code 
with  plenty  of  annotation,  so  that  others  can 
check  it.  Oops,  we  forgot  to  clear  the  record,  so  the 
air-bag  controller  will  sum  up  four  mild  decelera- 
tions and  interpret  them  as  one  big  one. 

Such  analysis  is  called  "inspection"  testing 
because  you  do  it  before  the  software  goes  to 
work.  Like  all  logic,  it  can  be  formalized  mathe- 
matically, by  restating  the  program  as  a  theorem 
to  be  proved.  But  this  is  expensive,  and  the 
conclusions  are  only  as  good  as  the  assumptions 
on  which  they  are  based.  Worst  of  all,  you  need 
software  to  construct  the  proof. 

Dynamic  testing  is  easier:  You  simply  con- 
vince a  select  group  of  guinea  pigs  to  put  the 
program  through  its  paces.  The  damn  air  bag 
blew  up  in  my  face  in  the  car  wash.  When  the 
"beta  population,"  as  it  is  called,  stops  finding 
additional  bugs,  you  ship  the  product.  The 
remaining  bugs  will  be  found  by  the  "gamma" 
population — the  public. 

Next,  you  may  want  to  give  your  system  a  bit 
of  resiliency,  so  that  it  can  degrade  "gracefully." 
limiting  the  damage.  Self-diagnostic  programs 
may,  for  example,  query  the  system  in  a  kind  of 
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he  Corporate  Line  of  / 
m    highly  productive  high/  ]| 
volume  copying  systems  is/ 
one  magnificent  expression  of 
Canon's  visionary  thinking. 

For  instance,  the  Canon 
NP  9850  Copier-Duplicator  is 
a  powerful  high-volume,  high- 
speed machine.  It's  the  latest 
addition  to  The  Corporate  Line 
o  feature  sophisticated  docu- 
ent  handling  and  finishing  capa- 
lities.  Furthermore,  every 
achine  in  The  Corporate  Line, 
eluding  the  NP  9800,  NP  8530, 
d  NP  6060,  is  a  monument  to 


words,  they're  buiit  to  maximize 
productivity,  uptime,  and  output 
to  meet  the  needs  of  your  busi- 
ness— day  in  and  day  out. 

Now,  as  never  before,  you 
can  equip  your  entire  office,  from 
central  repro  departments  to  just 
across  the  hall,  with  Canon's  sys- 
tem solutions  and  make  today's 
most  advanced  office  technology 
work  for  you. 

When  the  rest  say  you 
can't,  Canon  says  you  can. 

For  more  information,  call 
l-800-OK-C  ANON. 
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George  Thomas  of 
the  Clearing  House 
Interbank 
Payments  System 
"If  I  see  it's  a 
hardware  prob- 
lem, I  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief— 
the  only  thing 
that  makes  me 
lose  any  sleep 
is  software 
problems." 


reality  check.  One  such  reality  check  led — as  it 
should  have — to  the  shutdown  of  time-sensitive 
applications  on  Tandem's  NonStop  CLX:  If  a 
t;  action's  time  stamp  is  out  of  sequence,  stop 
the  application  so  it  doesn  xt  corrupt  the  data. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  safeguard  attempt- 
ed is  the  system  of  voting,  pioneered  in  the  space 
lie.  Four  identical  machines  run  IBM  soft- 

re;a  fifth  runs  softw  are  designed  by  Rockw  ell 
International.  If  the  first  four  disagree,  they 
decide  w  hat  to  do  by  majority  vote.  In  the  event 
of  an  even  split,  the  Rockw  ell  system  steps  in  to 
break  the  tie.  Should  some  subtle  bug,  common 
to  all  the  IBM  machines,  cause  them  to  stop  in 
their  tracks  all  at  once,  the  Rockwell  backup 
stands  ready  to  take  over  critical  functions.  This 
use  of  independently  designed  systems  is  known 
as  dissimilar  redundancy. 

''We've  never  had  to  use  that  backup  comput- 
er in  flight,'"  boasts  Ted  W.  Keller,  IBM's  manag- 
er for  the  shuttle's  onboard  software.  He  adds 
that  statistical  models  predict  that  the  finished 
software  harbors  less  than  3.6  bugs  per  million 
lines,  which  means  that  the  500,000-line  pro- 
gram should  have  at  most  2  bugs. 

Take  that  estimate  with  a  grain  of  salt.  No  one 
can  give  software  a  clean  bill:  All  you  can  hope  to 
do  is  rule  out  internal  inconsistencies.  If  your 
specs  are  subdy  wrong,  or  if  your  machine 
interacts  in  bizarre  ways  with  other  systems  the 
programmer  never  envisaged,  errors  will  surely 
result. 

Even  the  redundancy  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware can,  paradoxically,  create  new  and  greater 
risks.  Many  famous  engineering  catastrophes 


occurred  as  a  result  of  safety  measures,  including 
the  meltdow  n  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power 
plant  in  1986. 

The  scan,'  thing  about  computer  bugs  is  that 
they  don't  give  advance  w  arning.  If  you  skimp 
on  the  concrete,  your  bridge  will  almost  certain- 
ly show  cracks  and  sags  before  collapsing;  twist 
your  rope  with  a  defective  strand  and  it  will  fray 
visibly  long  before  snapping.  But  a  single  invisi- 
ble typo  can  tear  down  an  entire  digital  system. 
Indeed,  given  the  portability  of  software,  one 
typo  can  affect  many  systems. 

Four  years  ago  DSC  Communications  tested  a 
switching  program  of  2  million  lines  for  13 
weeks.  Then  it  changed  3  lines  and  decided  not 
to  repeat  the  test.  What  difference  would  3  lines 
maker  The  answer  came  in  June  and  July  of 
1991,  when  the  switch  pulled  down  telephone 
networks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Baltimore,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les. The  bug  in  the  3-line  patch:  a  "d"  miscoded 
as  a  "6."  It  was  an  improbable  event:  DSC  says 
that  had  any  other  character  been  wrongly 
substituted,  the  program  would  have  failed  to 
compile  and  the  systemwide  failure  would  not 
have  happened. 

Some  experts  believe  you  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
bugs  by  segregating  generic  functions  in  blocks 
of  well-vetted  code,  called  objects.  Software 
designers  can  use  them  to  build  a  new  system 
without  introducing  bugs  and  without  becom- 
ing mired  in  complexity.  (You  needn't  know- 
how  the  object  does  its  job — whether  it  finds  a 
square  root  by  looking  it  up  in  a  table  or  by  using 
this  or  that  algorithm.) 
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IV'  lah  bugs 


Because  pro- 
grammers tackle 
faults  as  they 
appear,  they 
remove  most  of 
the  quick-acting 
bugs  while  leaving 
a  swarm  of 
sleepers.  In  well- 
vetted  software, 
half  of  all  bugs  are 
of  the  sort  that 
emerges  less 
often  than  once 
in  900  years. 


IBM  engineers 
working  on  soft- 
ware for  the 
space  shuttle's  on- 
board computers 
implemented  a 
new  software 
design  process 
in  1990. 


frequency  of  bug 


50  500 
Years  before  bug  surfaces  (ratio  scale) 

Source  Scientific  American. 
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But  even  if  this  is  done,  the  hidden  operations 
of  one  object  may  well  interact  unexpectedly 
with  those  of  another,  and  when  such  bugs 
occur  they  can  be  devilishly  difficult  to  diagnose. 

Even  it  you  could  make  programs  perfectly 
consistent,  they  would  still  act  up  when  the 
underlying  specifications  tailed  to  reflect  the 
outside  world.  One  of  the  most  horrendous 
examples  of  such  misunderstanding  was  provid- 
ed by  the  Therac-25,  a  radiotherapy  machine 
made  by  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

To  treat  internal  tumors,  the  machine  would 
configure  itself  to  make  X  rays  by  setting  its 
electron  beam  at  high  power  and  interposing  a 
tungsten  target  between  the  beam  and  the 
patient.  To  treat  superficial  lesions  directly  with 
electrons,  it  would  remove  the  target  and  reduce 
beam  power.  But  sometimes,  when  operators 
mistakenly  selected  the  X  ray  mode  and  then 
corrected  their  mistake  with  quick  keystrokes, 
the  machine  was  caught  unprepared.  It  removed 


Debugging  the  shuttle 
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Bugs  discovered  in  every  1,000  lines  of  code 
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Source.-  IBM. 


the  target  without  reducing  beam  power  and 
without  giving  a  clear  warning  of  this  in-be- 
tween state. 

Its  electron  beam  therefore  struck  the  patient 
like  a  lightning  bolt.  Although  reality-checking 
features  stopped  the  treatment  after  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  the  cutoff  came  too  late.  In  1986  two 
cancer  patients  in  Galveston,  Tex.  died.  Others 
were  injured  in  other  medical  centers. 

Here  the  true  error  lay  not  in  the  software  bug 
itself — for  such  bugs  are  inevitable — but  in  the 
failure  to  model  reality.  No  one  had  thought  to 
test  the  machine's  reaction  to  quick  resets.  The 
automatic  safety  check  should  have  been  done 
before  the  dose  was  administered.  Above  all,  no 
one  had  bothered  to  make  the  machine  easy  to 
use,  its  error  messages  clear  and  reliable,  its 
safety  protocols  fail-safe. 

Vet  even  the  most  intimate  know  ledge  of  a 
machine's  intended  use  cannot  prevent  a  more- 
basic  cause  of  mis-specification:  the  sheer  com- 
plexity of  programs. 

Perhaps  no  man-made  thing  is  more  complex 
than  AT&T's  telephone  system,  nor  more  inten- 
sively monitored:  Half  of  its  computing  power  is 
devoted  to  checking  the  other  half  for  errors. 
The  company  used  to  trumpet  its  unequaled 
reliability  in  its  ads,  but  no  longer.  On  Jan.  15, 
1990  a  software  glitch  tore  the  system  down 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  shutting  offhalfthe 
day's  normal  traffic  of  100  million  calls. 

It  all  began  when  a  4ESS  switch  in  New  York 
City  took  itself  down  for  a  routine  rebooting 
(itself  a  safety  measure)  and  told  the  country's 
100  or  so  other  sw  itches  not  to  route  calls  its 
way.  When  the  switch  came  up  again  and  in- 
formed the  network  that  it  was  "at  home," 
another  switch,  too  busy  to  process  the  signal, 
deferred  the  matter  by  a  bit,  only  to  find,  at  the 
end,  that  it  had  misplaced  the  message.  That  was 
the  bug. 

Normally  one  such  bug  would  not  matter  to 
so  heavily  redundant  a  system.  But  in  this  case, 
the  second  switch  became  fuddled:  It  New  York 
City  is  still  down,  how  come  it  seems  to  be 
sending  me  messages?  Error,  error,  intoned  the 
little  silicon  brain,  and  took  itself  down  for 
repairs.  Thus  did  the  I'm -down  -I'm-up-again 
message  propagate  through  the  system.  All 
because  one  mistake  in  a  4-million-linc  program 
had  interacted  with  100  similar  programs,  with 
similar  mistakes. 

If  a  r&  l  could  hit  this  snag,  anybody  can.  The 
telecommunications  giant  develops  software  in- 
house,  with  a  stable  staff  of  programmers  who 
have  had  a  chance  to  master  the  applications 
they  are  supposed  to  implement.  It  tests  soft- 
ware on  a  scaled-dow  n  model  of  the  telephone 
system  into  which  engineers  throw  every  mon- 
key wrench  they  can  imagine. 

"We  might  record  actual  telephone  call  days 
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IT'S  AMAZING  WHAT  PEOPLE  CAN  ACCOMPLISH 
WHEN  THEY  WORK  TOGETHER. 


Competing  in  today's  marketplace 
requires  a  tremendous  investment 
in  information  and  technology.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  many  organizations,  this 
investment  has  yet  to  pay  off  in  a  way 
that  significantly  benefits  their  people 
and  organization.  The  reason?  Frag- 
mented, inefficient  systems.  ■  We 
understand  the  complexities  of  this 
situation,  including  the  importance 
of  bringing  people  and  information 
systems  together  and  doing  it  eco- 
nomically. Because  we're  an  open 
systems  integrator,  we  can  evaluate 
your  situation  objectively  and  provide 
you  with  powerful,  tailored  solu- 
tions— while  helping  you  retain  as 
much  of  your  original  information 
technology  investment  as  possible. 

■  hike  you,  we  measure  success  on 
return  on  investment  and  we  believe 
accountability  is  crucial.  We  also 
believe  in  Brainwarerthat  is,  our 
experience  and  expertise  in  integrat- 
ing the  most  intelligent,  cost  effective 
solutions  into  an  organization. 

■  Solutions  that  can  help  streamline 
a  company.  Solutions  that  often 
result  in  extraordinary  breakthroughs 
in  productivity.  ■  Interested?  Call 
1-800-257-OPEN.  Together,  who  knows 
what  amazing  things  we'll  accomplish. 
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braking  s/stem 
miscalculated, 
blocking  the 
thrust  reversers. 


# 
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and  ain  it  through  the  system,"  says  John  Musa, 
manager  of  software  reliability  at  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  "We  record  services  people 
want — the  percentage  using  international  calls, 
conference  calls  and  so  on — so  we  can  give  it  a 
realistic  test.  We  try  to  overload  the  system.'1'' 

Yet  with  improvements  in  network  sophisti- 
cation come  demands  for  new  services  that  sop 
up  the  gains.  Automatic  routing  of  calls  requires 
magnificent  software,  which  creates  complexity, 
which  invites  breakdown.  "So  the  phone  com- 
panies have  had  to  run  as  fast  as  they  can  just 
to  keep  the  reliability  the  same,"  Musa  says. 

As  public  carriers  and  private  telecom  systems 
embrace  the  standard  for  "intelligent"  net- 
works, the  entire  country  becomes  plugged  into 
a  single  grid.  "All  this  will  certainly  be  to  the 
benefit  of  consumer  and  business  users,"  pre- 
dicts A.  Michael  Noll,  a  professor  at  the  Annen- 
berg  School  for  Communication  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  "However,  there 
will  also  be  a  risk  that  some  software  glitch 
could  transmit  an  erroneous  signal  or  traffic 
indication  that  would  collapse  the  entire  net- 
work, bringing  telecommunication  to  a  total 
halt  in  the  country." 

What  new  applications  will  software  find?  At 
once  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  worrisome 
are  those  that  involve  the  control  of  fast-chang- 
ing physical  systems.  Here,  as  the  pilots  say,  a 
single  mistake  can  ruin  your  whole  day. 

Take  the  new  technology'  that  interposes  a 
computer  between  the  pilot  and  die  aircraft. 
The  systems  are  called  "fly-by-wire"  because 
they  replace  clunky  hydraulic  controls  with 
wire  (or  even  wireless)  data  links,  saving 
weight  and  managing  the  flight  with  a  miserly 
eye  on  die  fuel  gauge.  They  can  react  more 


quickly  than  a  human  could  to  sudden 
changes,  such  as  those  caused  by  wind  shear. 
For  that  reason  computerized  aircraft  like  the 
Airbus  A320  may  ultimately  prove  safer  than 
their  hydraulic  alternatives. 

But  some  pilots  are  distrustful  of  any  system 
that  prevents  humans  from  overriding  the  com- 
puter. In  the  Airbus  A320,  the  first  airliner  to 
put  all  systems  on-line,  the  pilot  has  practically 
no  way  to  influence  events  except  through  the 
mediation  of  the  computer.  When  the  system 
fails,  the  pilot  may  find  himself  thrashing  around 
trying  to  figure  out  what  went  wrong. 

Last  year  a  Lufthansa  A320  landing  at  War- 
saw received  faulty  wind-speed  information 
and  came  in  too  fast,  creating  lift  that  light- 
ened the  load  on  the  landing  gear.  Of  course, 
weather  and  bad  luck  w  ere  major  factors  in  the 
crash,  but  that  doesn't  absolve  the  computer 
from  some  blame.  The  software,  concluding 
from  the  data  that  the  plane  was  not  yet  on  the 
ground,  prevented  the  jets  from  reversing 
thrust  and  braking  the  aircraft.  It  crashed,  kill- 
ing 2  and  injuring  45.  "I  would  say  software 
was  definitely  involved  in  the  Warsaw  crash," 
says  Hans  Krakauer,  director  of  government 
and  industry  of  the  International  Airline  Pas- 
sengers Association. 

As  life  goes  digital,  managers,  like  pilots,  will 
have  to  become  computer-literate. 

"There's  an  assumption  that  you  purchase 
software,  it's  a  tool,  and  that's  that,"  says  Nor- 
man Petterson,  a  consultant  on  factory  automa- 
tion in  Mentor,  Ohio.  "The  better  analogy  is  to 
the  hiring  of  an  employee.  Both  require  con- 
stant monitoring  and  new  investment.  Even  the 
candidate  with  the  best  credentials  may  fail." 
Progress  comes,  but  at  a  price.  ■■ 
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High-performance  software: 


\ 


Powering  your  drive  to  succeed. 

No  matter  what  business  you're  in,  SAP  software  gives  you  the  performance 
you  need  to  pull  ahead  of  your  competition. 

In  fact,  SAP  software  is  doing  just  that  in  nine  of  the  top  ten  Fortune 
500  companies.  That's  because  SAP  provides  ready-to-run,  integrated  solu- 
tions for  core  business  functions—finance,  manufacturing,  sales,  and  HR. 

What's  more,  our  R/3  System  delivers  its  high-level  performance 
in  today's  all-important,  open,  client/server  environment.  It  even  provides 
support  for  multinational  currency,  language  and  legal  requirements  to 
keep  offices  everywhere  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

So  join  more  than  1,000  sites  using  R/3  to 
drive  their  businesses  forward.  Call  SAP.  You'll  find 
out  why  our  software  is  the  perfect  vehicle  for  the 

road  tO  SUCCeSS.  Just  phone  /-  800 -USA  -  1SA  P.       Integrated  software.  Worldwide.5 
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That  bad  break  turned  out  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  and  determined 
Steve  Raymund's  future.  His  dad 
agreed  to  give  him  two-thirds  of  the 
company  and  let  him  figure  out  where 
to  find  replacement  business.  Today 
Tech  Data  is  the  nation's  third-largest 
wholesaler  of  microcomputer  prod- 
ucts. Almost  out  of  business  in  1981 
after  the  defections,  Tech  Data  has 
grown  to  $1.5  billion  in  revenues.  Its 
net  profit  margin  is  a  thin  2%,  but  in  a 
high -turnover  business  that  thin  mar- 
gin translated  into  a  healthy  18%  re- 
turn on  equity  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  Jan. 31. 

Now  chief  executive  and  still  the 
STEVEN  Raymund,  at  25,  wasn't  sure  day  morning  Raymund  showed  up  at  largest  stockholder  of  the  now  public 
whal  he  w  anted  to  do  with  his  life,  so  work  and  noticed  two  of  the  compa-  company,  Steve  Raymund,  at  38,  is  a 
he  signed  on  temporarily  to  help  his    ny's  top  salesmen  feverishly  working    very  rich  man. 

father  in  the  family  firm.  Clearwater,  the  copying  machine.  The  following  How  do  you  make  a  lot  of  money  in 
Fla.  based  Tech  Data  Corp.  was  then,  Monday  he  learned  why:  They  and  the  wholesale  business?  Attention  to 
in  1981,  a  $2  million  vendor  of  com-  three  others  quit  to  start  their  own  small  details,  a  matter  in  which  Tech 
puter  diskettes,  printer  ribbons  and  firm,  taking  Tech  Data's  customer  list  Data's  stock  in  trade,  personal  corn- 
other  computer  supplies.  One  Satur-     with  them.  puters,  is  very  relevant. 


Steven  Raymund,  chief  executive  of  Tech  Data  Corp. 

Wholesaling  is  a  business  of  counting  pennies— and  counting  telephone  rings. 


Tech  Data  Corp.  has  made  a  fine  art 

of  computerized  te  ..phone  marketing. 

It  should  know  how:  Its  business  is  selling  computers. 

Aut  .nation 
begins  at  home 

By  Matt  Walsh 
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Planning  to  stretch 
in  Europe? 

In  that  case  it  really  makes  sense 
to  entrust  your  telecommunications 
to  Europe's  No.  1 


I 

Deutsche  Telekom  offers  several 
decisive  advantages  for  companies  or 
organizations  seeking  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  business  in  Europe.  We  are  one  of  the 
top  three  global  telecommunications  companies  and  we  are  ideally  located  right  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  Which  means  that,  through  our  resources  and  geographical  location, 
we  have  particularly  good  contacts  with  your  new  markets  in  the  East  and  provide  the 
link  between  your  European  locations  and  your  headquarters  in  the  USA. 
We  tailor  our  services  exactly  to  your  specific  requirements.  We  can  act  as  a  coordinator 
for  all  parties  involved  in  a  given  project.  And  we  can  offer  you  effective,  customer- 
oriented,  universal  solutions  such  as  one-stop  shopping,  single-end  billing,  individu- 
New  York,  ny        alized  ordering  and  tracking,  circuit  reservations,  clearing-house  services 

Tel.:  +1  212  424-29  00  °  07  7  ° 

Fax  +i  212  424  29  89       much  more.  We  help  our  customers  through  the  labyrinth  of  all  the 
mc?,°3iL2  214  32 14  different  local,  legal,  language  and 
Fax  ,1 312  2U-32 15  a(jmmistrative  requirements  throughout 

San  Francisco,  CA  j-, 

Tel.:  +1  415  955-05  12  rjUTOpe. 

Fax:  +1  415  955-05  13  .  , 

So  in  summary,  there  are  many  good 

Atlanta,  GA   1/7 

tel.:  +i  404  870  91 49  reasons  why  more  and  more  international 

Fax:  +1  404  870-91  50  J 

Kobienz  companies  with  a  keen  eye  for  that  vital 

rrSSmen,  competitive  edge  are  talking  to  us.  ^^^^^WJMir 

Fax:  +49  261  3  82  82  Telecommunications  made  in  Germany.   We  tie  markets  together. 
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Tech  Data  warehouse  in  Miami 

Want  to  keep  track  of  14,000  computer  products?  A  PC  would  help. 


Tech  Data  buys  from  300  manufac- 
turers, carries  14,000  products  in  in 
ventory  and  deals  with  45,000  cus- 
tomers. By  themselves  these  numbers 
are  not  unusual  for  wholesaling;  the 
largest  drug  or  hardw  are  distributors 
could  make  a  similar  boast.  What  is 
peculiar  to  the  personal  computer 
industry  is  the  speed  with  which  prod- 
ucts become  obsolete  and  values 
erode  on  the  shelf.  Let  a  PC  sit  around 
for  a  few  months  and  it  may  lose  33% 
of  its  value.  Manufacturers  pick  up 
some  of  this  inventory  risk  but  not  all 
of  it. 

When  PCs  are  so  perishable,  having 
a  lean  inventory  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  squeezing  a  little  out  of  earn  ing 
costs;  it  is  a  matter  of  survival,  Tech 
Data's  dozen  or  so  senior  managers 
get  daily  reports  on  sales,  sales  trends, 
gross  profits  and  inventor)'  counts 
and  can  reprice  or  discontinue  a  line 
on  the  fly. 

Tech  Data,  like  its  two  larger  com- 
petitors (Ingram  Micro  Inc.  and 
Merisel  Inc. ),  sells  to  stores  and  value- 
added  resellers.  These  are  service 
companies,  many  of  them  thinly  capi- 
talized, that  help  other  businesses  buy 
computer  equipment. 

Tech  Data  has  so  many  little  ac- 
counts that  the  average  customer 
does  $33,000  a  year.  The  biggest 
10,000  customers  are  each  assigned 


to  four  different  telephone  sales  rep- 
resentatives, so  that  the  customer  can 
almost  always  be  connected  with  a 
familiar  voice.  The  firm  takes  pains  to 
track  not  only  the  ordering  and  pay- 
ment history  on  each  of  these  custom 
ers  but  also  a  few  personal  details. 
Thus,  the  sales  rep  can  pick  up  the 
phone  and  begin  with  a  "How  was 
your  honeymoon  in  Italy?"  before 
getting  down  to  business. 

This  is  a  labor-intensive  business. 
Sonic  450  sales  reps  are  seated  in 
cubicles,  telephone  headsets  on, 
working  the  phones  at  Tech  Data's 
Clearwater  headquarters.  They  book 
an  average  of  17  sales  apiece  each 
business  day.  Meanwhile,  over  in 
technical  support,  where  customers 
are  advised  how  to  use  what  they  buy, 
130  computer  experts  field  5,000 
calls  a  day. 

Now  let's  get  a  sense  of  the  data 
management  involved.  To  keep  track 
of  all  of  those  products,  all  those 
customers  and  all  the  technical  specs, 
Tech  Data  uses  a  12 -processor  Tan- 
dem mainframe  with  50  gigabytes 
(billions  of  bytes-  each  byte  the 
equivalent  of  one  character)  of  on- 
line storage  and  768  megabytes  of 
random  access  memory.  This  ma- 
chine can  process  250  transactions 
per  second — typically,  fetching  a  tid- 
bit from  its  memory  bank  and  feeding 


it  out  to  one  of  the  local  and  wide  area 
networks  into  which  Tech  Data's 
workers  are  organized. 

Just  about  everyone  who  has  a  tele- 
phone here  has  a  486  PC  on  his  desk, 
equipped  with  a  fax  modem.  As  re- 
cently as  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
salesmen  would  queue  up  several 
deep  at  the  fax  machines,  waiting  to 
send  information  to  their  customers. 
No  more. 

Tech  Data  uses  AT&T's  high-end 
G3  switching  system,  which  allows 
automatic  routing,  storing  (in  hold 
queues)  and  tracking  of  calls.  Every 
day  Tech  Data  managers  get  a  report 
that  tells  the  day's  call  volume,  aver- 
age length,  average  number  of  min- 
utes a  caller  winds  up  on  hold,  and 
average  number  of  rings  before  a  call 
is  answered  (a  number  above  five  is 
considered  a  disgrace). 

All  this  hardware  costs  money. 
Tech  Data  has  been  spending  be- 
tween S24  million  and  $30  million  a 
year  upgrading  its  computers  and 
telecommunications  systems — a 
stunning  sum  for  a  company  that  nets 
only  S30  million  a  year.  It  also  spends 
a  fortune  on  training.  New  employees 
spend  six  weeks  in  the  classroom,  and 
veterans  get  115  hours  a  year  of  con- 
tinuing education. 

Paying  attention  to  detail  pays  off. 
In  the  past  three  years  Tech  Data's 
selling  and  administrative  expenses 
have  fallen  from  7.9%  to  5.2% 
of  sales. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ray- 
mund  can  apply  these  efficiency  gains 
to  a  pair  of  recent  acquisitions.  Earlier 
this  year  Tech  Data  moved  into  Eu- 
rope, acquiring  SI 35  million  (reve- 
nues) Softmart  International  S.A.  for 
stock  worth  S22  million.  Softmart  is 
France's  largest  wholesaler  of  PC  prod- 
ucts. Late  last  year  Tech  Data  acquired 
U.S.  Softw  are  Resource,  a  S75  million 
(  revenues  i  softw  are  distributor  based 
in  Novato,  Calif.  This  is  a  challenging 
business,  because  software  publishers 
don't  have  to  rely  on  wholesalers  to  get 
the  goods  out.  They  are  experiment- 
ing with  alternative  distribution,  via 
modem  and  compact  disks  ( FORBES, 
Nov.  8,  1993). 

But  a  wholesaler's  destiny  rests  in  it 
so  much  on  big  strategies  as  on  little 
things.  Raymund's  business  philoso- 
phv:  "Execute  flawlessly."  Easier  said 
than  done.  H 
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Let  Us  Make  Molehills 
Out  Of  Your  Information 

Mountains. 


We're  MicroAge  Infosystcms  Services  — 
equipped  and  ready  to  implement  your 
strategic  information  systems  projects. 

Whether  you're  automating  your 
!>ranch  network  or  your  sales  force,  we  can 
take  your  project  from  start  to  finish— 
From  system  planning  to  implementation 
and  support. 

That's  because  with  your  MicroAge 
[nfosystems  Services  partnership  you  have 
lirect  access  to  MicroAge's  world  class  con 
figuration  and  distribution  capabilities. 

\nd  to  one  of  the  industry's  Largest 
inventories  of  IBM  computers.  From  mis- 


IBM  PS/2® 
Servers  And  IBM 

ValuePoint® 
Workstations  Give 
You  The  Power 
To  Move 
Mountains 


sion  critical  lo  mainstream  computing, 
IBM  lias  the  flexible,  powerful  system  to 
meet  your  demands  for  years  to  come, 
including  the  lull  range  of  IBM  PS/2 
servers  and  ValuePoint  workstations. 
What's  more,  the  national  MicroAge 

I  nfosystems  Services  Network  of  owner 
managed  luancb  locations  offers  service 
and  support  that's  local,  responsive  and 
consistent  —  anywhere  you  need  it. 

So  if  your  information  systems  pro- 
jects start  lo  pile  up,  call  us.  We'll  give 
you  the  power  to  make  your  informa- 
tion mountains  into  molcbills. 


Cam  (800)  582-8397  to  learn  how  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 
and  ibm  will  cut  your  projects  down  to  size. 


/MicroAge 


INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 
IM/Hnff  )'o»  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 


11094  MCCI  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  MicroAgo  Computer  Comers.  Inc  IBM.  PS/2 
nd  ValuePoint  aro  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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Do  ordinary  folk  need  a  chip  that  can  address  more 
than  4  billion  characters  of  memory?  Not  now,  but  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  is  planning  for  the  day  when  they  will. 

My  iiip  is  faster 
than  yours 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

LEGEND  IAS  it  that  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler was  asked,  How  much  money  is 
enough?  His  answer:  "Just  a  little 
more  than  what  you  have." 

Computer  manufacturers  keep  ask- 
ing themselves,  How  much  power  is 
enough?  For  years  the  answer  has 
been:  a  little  more  than  what  your 
customers  now  have.  The  demand  for 
computing  power  has  a  way  of  rising 
to  tax  the  available  hardware. 

On  that  simple  thesis  Digital 
Equipment  Corp. — and  its  chief  exec- 


utive, Robert  B.  Palmer,  a  semicon- 
ductor man — are  staking  great  hopes 
on  Digital's  Alpha  axp  microproces- 
sors and  the  Alpha  line  of  computers 
made  from  them. 

For  the  moment,  Alphas  hold  the 
world's  speed  record  among  proces- 
sor chips.  They  are  also  considerably 
more  powerful  than  anything  most 
personal  computer  users  need  today. 

Tomorrow,  anything  is  possible. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  people 
need  the  equivalent  of  a  supercom- 


puter in  their  living  rooms  just  to 
watch  television. 

Outside  Digital's  own  product 
lines,  the  chip  is  of  interest  mainly  to 
manufacturers  of  turbocharged  work- 
stations and  massively  parallel  super- 
computers. Inside  Digital,  Alphas  go 
into  a  fifth  of  the  company's  comput- 
er production.  All  this  leaves  the  Al- 
pha far  short  of  bestseller  status.  Lin- 
ley  Gwennap,  editor  of  the  Micro- 
processor Report,  a  Sebastopol,  Calif, 
newsletter,  estimates  that  Digital  has 
shipped  only  100,000  Alpha  chips  to 
date.  Intel  has  probably  done  ten 
times  that  volume  with  just  one  of  its 
processors,  the  Pentium. 

That  the  Alpha  isn't  yet  a  winner  in 
the  marketplace  is  a  shame,  since  it 
seems  to  offer  an  attractive  amount  of 
bang  for  the  buck.  Look  at  the  table 
on  page  164.  There,  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  making  chips  are  compared 
with  performance  ratings.  A  200- 
megahertz  Alpha  costs  only  slightly 
more  to  make  than  rival  chips  running 
much  slower.  The  lower  the  cost  of 
making  additional  chips,  of  course, 
the  more  room  for  the  manufacturer 
to  either  offer  a  great  value  to  the 
buyer  or  retain  a  handsome  gross 
profit  for  itself. 

Not  shown  in  the  table:  The  top- 
of-the-line  Alpha,  a  275 -megahertz 
version  that  Digital  is  selling  for 
$  1 ,440 .  This  silicon  dragster  can  whiz 
through  an  industry- standard  test  of 
integer,  or  whole-number,  arithmetic 
at  a  speed  of  170  SPECints.  (On  this 
scale,  the  benchmark  is  a  vintage  1978 
Digital  minicomputer  that  runs  at  1 
SPECint.)  Compare:  Intel's  Pentium, 
priced  at  $1,000,  can  handle  the  inte- 
ger task  at  only  100  SPECints. 

More  significant,  Digital's  Alpha  is 
one  of  only  two  chips  in  the  world  that 
can  process  integers  64  bits  at  a  time. 
Most  of  the  silicon  brains  on  the 
market,  including  current  versions  of 
the  Pentium  and  the  PowerPC,  handle 
integers  32  bits  at  a  time. 

What  difference  does  this  make?  It 
means  that  Alpha  can  communicate 
w  ith  a  lot  more  random  access  memo- 
ry. The  32  bits  used  in  garden-variety 
chips  are  enough  to  distinguish  4 
billion  address  positions.  Scale  up  to 
64  bits  in  the  address  and  the  memory 
possibilities  expand  exponentially,  to 
18  quintillion  positions. 

If  this  sounds  like  overkill,  it  is — 
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Inside  almost  every  fax  machine 
is  a  little  piece  of  Rockwell. 


Three-fourths  of  the  world's 
fax  machines  communicate 
with  Rockwell  modems. 


You'll  find  a  little  piece  of 
Rockwell  inside  more  than 
twenty  million  fax  machines.  And 
another  ten  million  PCs.  For  over 
twenty  years,  we've  been  making 
modems  faster  and  smaller. 
More  affordable  and  efficient. 

What  we  call  a  restless  dissatis- 
faction with  the  status  quo  keeps 
Rockwell  ahead  of  the  relentless 
pace  of  electronic  evolution.  It's 
the  reason  Rockwell  avionics  fly 


with  every  major  airline.  Why 
we're  number  one  in  plant  floor 
automation  in  North  America. 
And  why  our  defense  electronics 
have  navigated  the  U.S.  Navy's 
submarine  fleet  for  decades. 

It's  a  way  of  doing  business 
that  has  put  Rockwell  in  a 
leadership  position  in  each  of 
the  diverse  markets  we  serve. 
By  anticipating  the  needs  of 
customers  worldwide. 


'1*  Rockwell 
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but  only  for  now.  Demand  for  memo- 
ry on  the  desktop  has  been  marching 
upward  ever  since  the  IBM  PC  was 
introduced  13  years  ago.  The  earliest 
PCs  came  with  128  kilobytes.  The 
latest  have  64  to  128  times  that  many. 
In  other  words,  memory  sizes  have 
been  doubling  every  two  years. 

If  the  trend  continues,  PC  buyers 
will,  early  in  the  next  century,  be 
routinely  ordering  up  more  than  4 
billion  bytes  of  memory.  That  means 
they  will  find  the  old  32-bit  micro- 
processor chips  inadequate.  There 
won't  be  any  halfway  solutions  using 
33  bits  (which  could  handle  8  billion 
bytes  of  memory).  They  will  simply 
have  to  make  the  leap  to  the  64-bit 


world,  where  Digital  is  a  pioneer. 

Note:  Many  chips  have  data  path- 
ways 64  bits  wide  and/or  64  bits  of 
floating  point  arithmetic  precision. 
But  only  one  other  chip,  designed  by 
Silicon  Graphics'  mips  division,  rivals 
the  Alpha  in  true  64-bit  architecture. 

Willy  Shih,  the  former  IBM  PowerPC 
strategist  now  in  charge  of  marketing 
desktop  versions  of  the  Alpha,  puts  it 
this  way:  "It's  not  a  question  of  when 
do  you  need  64  bits.  It's  a  question  of 
when  do  you  need  that  thirty-third 
bit.  For  a  lot  of  applications  that  time 
is  now." 

Dataquest,  the  market  research 
firm,  reports  that  some  midrange 
servers — hosts  that  serve  up  data  files 

Speed  counts 
in  microproces- 
sors, and  Alpha 
is  fastest.  But 
momentum  in 
the  marketplace 
counts,  too, 
and  Intel  wins 
on  that  score. 


to  a  network  of  desktop  PCs — could 
start  bumping  up  against  the  32-bit 
limit  later  this  year.  High-end  work- 
stations could  hit  it  in  late  1995. 

Further  out  lies  the  promise  of 
entertainment  computing.  No  one  is 
buying  4  gigabytes  of  RAM  t< )  process  a 
digital  video  transmission  in  the 
home.  Digital  charges  $300,000  for 
that  much  memory.  But  if  memory 
prices  continue  to  collapse  exponen- 
tially, then  multigigabyte  televisions 
are  quite  plausible.  A  32-bit  chip  can 
address  only  45  seconds  of  uncom- 
pressed video  in  memory.  A  64-bit 
chip  could  handle  50  million  hours. 
That  is  a  lot  of  room  to  grow,  enough 
capacity,  says  Digital,  for  the  next  25 
years  of  computing. 

Long  before  TV  watchers  turn  into 
power  users,  cable  TV  companies  will 
buy  powerful  machines  to  feed  signals 
into  the  pipeline.  Digital,  indeed,  sells 
an  Alpha-based  video  server  that  has 
been  selected  for  interactive  television 
trials  by  three  of  the  seven  regional 
Bell  telephone  companies. 

The  competition  is  not  sleeping 
through  all  this.  Gwennap  of  the  Mi- 
croprocessor Report  predicts  that  the 
PowerPC  consortium  (ibm,  Motorola 
and  Apple)  will  have  a  64-bit  chip  in 
1995,  Hewlett-Packard  will  have  its 
own  such  chip,  PA-8XXX,  out  by 
1996  and  Intel  will  catch  up  in  1997. 

Digital,  though,  has  a  head  start.  It 
began  work  on  its  64-bit  chip  in  1988 
and  has  invested  $450  million  to 
build  a  new  chip  factory  in  Hudson, 
Mass.  and  hundreds  of  millions  on 
R&D.  It  has  developed  software  tools 
to  help  customers  move  from  32-bit 
systems  to  64-bit  systems,  and  it  has 
invested  in  compilers  that  translate 
customer  programs  into  commands 
that  Alpha  can  understand.  Digital  is 
selling  a  64 -bit  version  of  the  Unix 
operating  system  into  the  scientific 
market,  the  company's  traditional 
strong  suit,  while  not  overlooking 
business  users:  The  Alpha  was  de- 
signed with  the  new  Microsoft  oper- 
ating system,  Windows  NT,  in  mind. 

"We've  made  it  through  the  32 -bit 
to  64-bit  transition,  and  it  was  a 
wrenching  one,"  says  Shih.  "We've 
taken  our  bad  medicine.  We've  got 
the  migration  tools,  we've  got  the 
compilers,  we've  got  the  only  64-bit 
version  of  Unix."  Now  all  Digital 
needs  is  die  customers.  vm 


What  price  for  performance? 

Chip  MHz1    SPECint922  SPECfp923  Manufacturing 


cost4 

DEC  Alpha  21064 

200 

130 

200 

190 

DEC  Alpha  21066 

166 

70 

105 

180 

HP  PA-7100LC 

80 

84 

79 

140 

PowerPC  601 

80 

85 

105 

100 

MIPS  R4600 

133 

92 

82 

42 

Sun  Microsparc  II 

100 

63 

56 

190 

Intel  Pentium 

100 

100 

81 

160 

Intel  DX4 

100 

51 

27 

50 

'Megahertz,  which  measures  the  number  of  processor  cycles  per  second.  Digital's  275- 
megahertz  version  is  too  new  to  be  rated  here.  2Measure  of  speed  in  integer  arithmetic, 
relevant  tc  business  applications.  3Measure  of  speed  in  floating  point  arithmetic,  relevant 

to  scientific  applications.  4Estimate  from  Microprocessor  Report. 

Source:  DM.  Brown  Associates,  Inc. 
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Actually,  we  re  a  bit  of  both. 


( )m  core  telephone  operations  have  given  us  tanker-like  strength  and  solid  revenues.  While  our  high-power 
performance  comes  from  navigating  in  fast-moving  fields  such  as  cellular  and  information  services. 

Put  them  together  and  you've  gol  a  company  thai  s  really  making  waxes.  With  Forbes  500  ranking.  A  five-year 
total  annual  return  of  2-1%.  And  35  consecutive  years  of  annual  div  idend  increases. 

ALLTEL  Corporation.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  (501)  661-8999. 
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Desperate  times, 
desf  rate  measures 


COMMENTARY  BY  RICHARD  A.  SHAFFER 


Richard  A.  Shaffer  is  founder  of  Technologic 
Partners,  a  technology  consulting 
company  in  New  York  City,  and  publisher  of 
Technologic  Computer  Letter. 


In  desktop  software,  these  are  good 
times  to  be  a  buyer — of  the  products, 
not  the  stocks.  For  $300,  you  now  can 
get  four  of  Microsoft's  most  popular 
office  programs — Word,  Excel,  Mail 
and  PowerPoint — when  you  buy 
them  in  the  package  known  as  the 
Office  Suite.  That  used  to  be  the  price 
of  any  one  of  the  applications  alone. 
Good  news  for  computer  users,  bad 
news  for  software  publishers. 

Office  software — primarily  word 
processing  and  spreadsheet  pro- 
grams, but  some  other  kinds  as  well — 
has  become  a  commodity.  Brands  of 
desktop  software  lately  have  become 
more  alike  than  different,  just  as  desk- 
top hardware  did  some  years  ago. 
Selling  more  features  for  more  money 
doesn't  boost  business  as  it  once  did 
because  much  office  software  already 
does  more  than  what  all  but  a  handful 
of  users  really  want: 

Software  publishers  are  scram- 
bling to  cope.  They  have  to  do  some- 
thing. Falling  prices  simply  aren't 
being  offset  by  rising  unit  sales  or  by 
lower  costs.  New  markets,  such  as  the 
home,  are  unfamiliar  to  most  desk- 
top software  companies,  and  as  a 
result  most  of  the  publishers  are  try- 
ing to  survive  by  taking  customers 
from  one  another  rather  than  by 
finding  new  customers. 


Yet  the  desktop  software  industry  is 
not  about  to  fold.  There  are  ways  to 
survive.  Here  are  some: 

Conquer  new  territories.  There  will 
be  software  opportunities  in  interac- 
tive television,  in  providing  access  and 
services  on  the  information  highway, 
and  for  communicating  with  every- 
thing from  telephones  to  the  so-called 
personal  digital  assistants. 

Reissue.  This  is  a  talent  perfected  by 
Hollywood  record  producers.  When 
the  hardware  shifted  from  vinyl  to  CD, 
they  sold  the  same  old  songs  to  their 
old  customers  all  over  again. 

For  a  software  seller,  renewed  vig- 
or may  come  from  new  products 
such  as  the  Power  Macintosh  from 
Apple  and  the  next  version  of  Win- 
dows. Both  the  Apple  hardware  and 
the  Son  of  Windows  software  will 
work  best  w  ith  new  versions  of  old 
applications  like  spreadsheets.  Thus 
does  the  application  seller  get  a  shot 
at  selling  an  old  customer  an  upgrade 
for  $50  or  so. 

Go  residential.  Computers  are  so 
cheap  these  days  that  business  users 
are  spending  their  own  money  to  buy 
duplicate  machines  for  the  home. 
Sometimes  they  are  honest  enough  to 
buy  new  copies  of  their  business  pro- 
grams. By  itself,  the  home  market 
isn't  going  to  keep  a  large  company 
afloat,  but  it  will  help. 

Use  technology  to  cut  costs.  It  can 
easily  cost  $20  for  a  publisher  to 
include  half  a  dozen  floppies,  print 
up  a  manual  and  wrap  the  package  in 
clear  plastic.  Solution:  Distribute 
programs  on  a  single  compact  disc, 
w  hich  can  be  manufactured  for  $1. 
The  CD  has  a  lot  of  room  on  it, 
enough  for  the  program  code,  plenty 
of  graphics  and  all  the  text  anyone 
could  ever  want. 

Electronic  distribution — either  on 
CDs  or  through  high-speed  cable  con- 
nections— also  may  be  a  cheap  way  to 
reach  potential  customers.  By  offer- 


ing a  chance  of  trying  before  buying, 
smaller  companies  should  be  able  to 
introduce  new  products  with  minimal 
costs  for  advertising,  packaging  and 
the  like.  They  won't  have  to  buy  shelf 
space  in  a  retail  store. 

Merge.  Banks  do  it,  drug  wholesal- 
ers do  it;  why  not  software  vendors? 
So  there's  nothing  unusual  in  the  rash 
of  mergers  that  include  Novell  com- 
bining with  WordPerfect,  Adobe  Sys- 
tems with  Aldus  and  Electronic  Arts 
with  Broderbund. 

Shrink.  That's  w  hat  Borland  is  do- 
ing. It  was  laying  off  people  even 
before  it  agreed  to  hand  over  its  also- 
ran  QuattroPro  spreadsheet  to  No- 
vell. Software  Publishing,  which 
sells  a  charting  program,  is  another 
shrinker. 

Reinvent  yourself.  Minus  Quattro, 
Borland  will  now  concentrate  on  two 
other  markets.  One  is  software  devel- 
opment tools,  closely  related  to  Bor- 
land's historical  origins  as  a  publisher 
of  computer  programming  lan- 
guages. The  other  is  database  man- 
agement software.  Borland  has  just 
under  half  of  the  desktop  database 
market,  and  its  Paradox  for  Windows, 
due  for  release  this  summer,  could 
gain  market  share  from  Microsoft's 
Access  and  FoxPro. 

Unbundle.  The  emerging  technol- 
ogy of  object-oriented  programming 
may  help  rescue  some  desktop  soft- 
ware companies  by  enabling  them  to 
sell  their  stand-alone  programs  as 
parts  of  other  programs.  A  user 
would,  in  principle,  be  able  to  create 
w  hat  amounts  to  a  custom  suite  be- 
cause favorite  applications,  even  from 
different  vendors,  should  be  able  to 
work  with  one  another  almost  as  easi- 
ly as  if  they  shared  a  brand.  Such  a 
development  could  permit  companies 
with  good  single  products,  such  as 
Software  Publishing  with  its  Harvard 
Graphics,  to  become  competitive 
once  again.  H 
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f  the  top  10  'Fortune  500'  companies  are  using  Oracle?: 

Here's  what  our  customers  are  saying  about  Oracle7: 

"It's  the  driving  force  behind  our  most  sophisticated  applications." 
"You  can't  break  it,  it  just  keeps  running  and  running." 
"It's  the  best  Client/Server  solution  out  there." 
"We  needed  a  truly  open  solution:  Oracle7  is  it." 

To  find  out  more  about  why  companies  of  all  sizes  are  choosing  Oracle7,  call  us. 
We'll  send  you  in-depth  analysis  from  IDC  and  Aberdeen,  and  you'll  see  for  yourself 
why  everyone  is  so  excited.  1-800-633-1058  Ext.  1820 


©1993  Oracle  Corporation.  Fortune  is  a  trademark  of  l  ime  Inc. 
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r  artnerships  in 
Enp  leering  Technology 

Parker  Hannifin  and  John  Deere: 
Conquering  Global  Markets  with  Innovations 


Thousands  of  pioneers  helped  open  the  heartland  of 
America  in  the  early  1800s,  but  a  lone,  ingenious 
blacksmith  made  it  possible  to  tame  the  land  and  bring 
it  under  the  farmer's  dominion. 

It  was  young  John  Deere  who  fashioned  a  dis- 
carded mill  blade  into  the  shape  of  a  cresting  wave. 
The  arching  design  cut  through  the  heavy  black  loam 
of  the  Midwest  and  then  scoured  itself  clean  —  some- 
thing no  previous  plow  could  do.  Suddenly,  farmers 


had  a  more  efficient  way  to  work  the  land,  and 
America  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  world's  most 
agriculturally  productive  nation. 

Deere's  invention  also  forged  one  of  the  world's 
most  innovative  companies.  To  this  day,  Deere  & 
Company  combines  ingenuity  with  technology  to  meet 
the  global  challenges  of  agriculture.  By  its  side,  Parker 
Hannifin  Corporation,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  components,  is  a  partner  in 
supplying  the  advanced  engineering  and  products 
needed  to  extend  the  John  Deere  legacy  of  superior 
quality. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  7000-series,  a  new 
line  of  John  Deere  farm  tractors.  Each  one  utilizes 
hydraulic  components  and  technology  developed  and 
manufactured  by  Parker  Hannifin.  Design  upgrades 
have  reduced  the  number  of  hydraulic  lines  compared 


to  competitive  models.  Advanced  engineering  of  these 
components  delivers  greater  capacity,  higher  pressure 
and  faster  cycle  times.  And  a  new  generation  of  "dry 
technology"  provides  the  highest  degree  of  leak  resis- 
tance ever  incorporated  into  a  farm  tractor. 

To  meet  another  technological  challenge,  Deere 
worked  with  Parker  Hannifin  engineers  to  develop  the 
PermaClutch  2,  used  in  a  number  of  John  Deere  trac- 
tor models.  Unlike  conventional  dry  clutches,  which 
absorb  and  build  heat,  the  PermaClutch  2  cools 
after  each  engagement,  maintaining  an  average 
operating  temperature  well  below  conventional 
designs.  The  PermaClutch  2's  design  break- 
through virtually  eliminates  the  need  for 
replacement.  Such  durability  and  reliability  are 
vital  in  agriculture,  where  unplanned  downtime 
can  cause  havoc  with  tight  planting  or  harvest- 
ing schedules. 

Reliability  is  a  Deere  hallmark.  Powerful 
7000-series  tractors  perform  the  most 
demanding  field  work  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day.  All  the  while,  a  climate-controlled,  "user- 
friendly"  cab  keeps  the  farmer  warm,  dry  and 
comfortable.  It's  a  far  cry  from  the  conditions 
farmers  endured  in  founder  John  Deere's  day 
and  it's  all  part  of  the  quality  commitment  Deere  and 
Parker  make  to  their  customers. 

That  type  of  partnership  is  the  driving  force  behind 
Parker  Hannifin's  worldwide  preeminence  in  motion 
control  components  and  systems,  with  more  than  800 
product  lines  for  hydraulic,  pneumatic  and  electro- 
mechanical applications  in- some  1,200  industrial  and 
aerospace  markets.  Parker  Hannifin  operates  some 
200  manufacturing  plants  and  administrative  offices 
around  the  world  and  supports  more  than  4,900  dis- 
tributors serving  more  than  289,000  customers  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Numbers  aside,  however,  it's  the  meshing  of  inno- 
vation and  problem-solving  that  makes  Parker's  com- 
ponents and  systems  the  first  choice  for  companies 
such  as  John  Deere,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
customers  around  the  world. 


Parker  and  John  Deere. . . 

Homegrown  technology  serving  a  worldwide  market 


Hans  Becherer,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  CEO  of  Deere  &  Company,  continues 
the  tradition  of  technical  innovation  begun 
by  John  Deere.  This  winning  philosophy 
combines  today's  leading-edge  technology 
with  an  old-fashioned  commitment  to 
genuine  value  and  customer  satisfaction 
that  has  made  Deere  &  Company  the 
world's  leading  producer  of  farm 
equipment. 

That  same  kind  of  commitment  to  tech- 
nological innovation  and  customer  service 
has  resulted  in  a  long-standing  partner- 
ship between  Deere  &  Parker.  In  meeting 


the  challenge  of  producing  its  superior 
new  line  of  commercial  utility  tractors, 
Deere  called  on  Parker  for  vital 
technological  teamwork. 

Working  together,  Deere  and  Parker 
engineers  designed  the  most  advanced 
facility  and  manufacturing  processes 
for  assembly-line  production  of  the  new 
5000-series  tractors.  By  pre-assembling 
the  fluid  connectors,  hoses,  seals  and 
other  components  in  reusable  containers, 
Deere  saved  time  on  production  and 
delivery;  keeping  costs  down  and  elimi- 
nating waste. 


Parker  components  have  also  been 
specified  on  the  new  7000-series  tractor 
featured  in  the  illustration. 

The  result:  world-class  tractors. 

Partnerships  like  this  one  have  helped 
establish  Parker  as  a  worldwide  leader  in 
motion-control. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report: 
Parker  Hannifin  Corporation,  Dept. 
FB-23,  17325  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
OH  44112-1290.  Or  call  1-800-C-PARKER 
(1-800-272-7537)  for  product  information. 


A  partnership  in  vital  technologies 
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SCIENCE  a  TECHNOLOGY 


Beat  ftie  hackers 


Michael  Gianfurco  is  president  of 
The  Princeton  Portfolios,  a  New  Jersey  asset 
management  firm  that  specializes  in 
science  and  technology  stocks. 


Eavesdropping  on  a  cellular  phone 
is  a  felony  good  for  five  years  in  jail 
and/or  a  $250,000  fine.  So  you 
mustn't  ever  do  it.  But  the  law  is  so 
easy  to  break,  you  might  just  break  it 
by  accident.  You  might,  for  exam- 
ple, simply  tune  an  old  TV  set 
through  the  upper  uhf  channels; 
cellular  phone  conversations  are 
there  to  be  heard. 

A  slightly  more  sophisticated 
wireless  wiretapper  might  purchase 
through  the  electronic  hobbyists' 
magazines  a  scanner  radio;  this  does  a 
better  job  of  eavesdropping.  Devices 
for  sale  by  mail  can  detect  the  phone 
numbers  and,  thus,  the  identities,  of 
the  conversationalists. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  law 
against  tapping  a  cellular  phone  is 
about  as  enforceable  as  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  removal  of  mattress  tags. 

Two  lessons  from  all  this.  One: 
Never  convey  your  credit  card  num- 
bers over  a  wireless  phone.  Two:  Con- 
sider investing  in  companies  that  pro- 
duce encryption  devices. 

What  about  the  coming  digital 
wireless  phones?  They  can  be  made 
much  more  secure.  Digitally  en- 
coded c8nversations  are  transmitted 
as  streams  of  ones  and  zeros,  rather 
than  as  recognizable  voices.  Of 
course,  they  can  be  intercepted  and 
turned  back  into  voices  by  an  appro- 
priate receiver — just  as  any  ordinary 
fax  machine  can  make  sense  of  any  fax 
transmission. 

But  this  can  be  prevented  by  trans- 


mitting in  a  secret  code.  All  you  need 
is  an  encryption  chip. 

The  idea  of  encoding  electronic 
signals  to  protect  commercial  prod- 
ucts from  electronic  theft  is  not  limit- 
ed to  phones,  faxes  and  data  transmis- 
sion. Cable  TV  companies  routinely 
protect  access  to  their  networks 
through  electronic  scrambling.  Soft- 
ware manufacturers  have  long  at- 
tempted, with  mixed  success,  to  en- 
code their  programs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  restrict  their  use  to  legitimate  pur- 
chasers, and  to  frustrate  the  circula- 
tion of  "free"  copies. 

Commercial  and  government  satel- 
lites use  elaborate  encryption  to  stop 
people  from  stealing  the  signal  com- 
ing from  the  satellite  or — far  worse — 
sending  a  signal  to  the  satellite  and 
seizing  control  of  it.  The  connections 
between  government  satellites  and 
ground  stations  are  among  the  best- 
protected  communication  channels 
in  history.  Mykotronyx,  a  small,  pri- 
vately held  software  company  in  Tor- 
rance, Calif,  which  has  a  substantial 
specialized  business  in  encryption  for 
satellites,  is  helping  to  bring  this  gov- 
ernment technology  out  into  the 
commercial  marketplace. 

An  early  application  will  be  in 
encryption  for  secure  phone,  fax  and 
data  transmissions,  with  other,  fol- 
low-on applications  in  supremely  se- 
curity-sensitive areas  like  electronic 
hinds  transfer.  Mykotronix's  partner 
in  this  work  is  VLSI  Technology  of 
San  Jose,  a  chip  design  and  manufac- 
turing house. 

VLSI  is  public  and  is  one  attractive 
way  to  invest  in  encryption  technol- 
ogy. VLSI  has  devised  encryption  hard- 
ware so  secure  that  a  cipher  key  can- 
not be  read  out  of  it,  even  if  it  is  sliced 
open  and  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope. (In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  famed  German  Enigma  machine 
of  World  War  II.)  Some  other  plays 
on  the  encryption  theme  are  Lattice 
Semiconductor,  whose  chips  help  se- 
cure access  to  cable  TV,  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  and  Xidex. 

The  field  of  encryption  using  gov- 
ernment-standard coding  algorithms 


has  been  quickly  and  rather  absurdly 
politicized.  This  is  because  the  specif- 
ic encryption  standards  urged  by  the 
government  are,  not  surprisingly,  de- 
signed to  be  decipherable  by  govern- 
ment law  enforcement  agencies. 

Opponents  of  the  government's 
standard  are  quick  to  raise  the  specter 
of  Big  Brother.  They  argue  convinc- 
ingly that  the  bad  guys  will  develop 
their  own  ciphers  to  thwart  eaves- 
dropping by  the  FBI,  so  that  only 
innocent  citizens  will  be  exposed  to 
the  government's  snooping.  And  thev 
argue  that  the  government's  code, 
like  ever)'  other  code,  can  be  cracked. 
This  is  also  true. 

But  don't  let  the  civil  liberties  side- 
show divert  your  attention  from  the 
main  point,  which  is  that  encryption  is 
coming.  When  a  business  puts  some- 
thing of  value  onto  the  public  wires  or 
airwaves,  be  it  a  conversation  about  a 
customer,  a  TV  show,  a  computer 
program  or  an  electronic  transfer  of 
funds,  it  should  and  will  be  protected 
by  encryption. 

There  are  degrees  of  security.  The 
idea  is  to  raise  a  fence  against  product 
theft  just  high  enough  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  for  the  product  (i.e., 
the  movie,  the  computer  program) 
than  to  take  the  time  and  expense 
of  hacking  the  code.  To  hack  one 
"node"  of  a  network  protected  with 
the  VLSI  chips — say,  just  one  cable  TV 
box — the  thief  probably  would  have 
to  spend  half  a  million  dollars.  For  a 
satellite,  write  your  hacker's  budget 
in  the  billions. 

VLSI  has  taken  an  early  lead  in 
encryption  chips  and  it  offers  some 
proprietary  technology,  particularly 
for  extremely  sensitive  applications. 
The  company  estimates  the  potential 
market  for  its  encryption  technology 
at  $100  million  over  the  span  of  the 
next  three  years,  though  there  is  no 
way  to  guess  how  much  of  this  mar- 
ket it  can  capture.  Thus,  the  encryp- 
tion specialty  is  a  significant,  but  not 
dominant,  part  of  VLSl's  business, 
which  had  1993  revenues  of  $516 
million.  The  stock  has  been  de- 
pressed in  the  wake  of  an  announce- 
ment, late  last  year,  of  the  loss  of  a 
substantial  contract  (in  a  different 
field)  to  supply  chips  for  certain 
Apple  computers. 

We  have  been  buying  VLSI  at  prices 
near  16.  H 
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aggressive  response  and  agile  handling.  Instantly  turning  any  road  into  an  express  route  to  liberation.  FOR  THE  WORLD  AHEAD. 


Free  yourself  with  a  test  ride.  For  the  authorized  BMW  motorcycle  dealer  nearest  you,  call  800-345-4BMW.  Then  ask  your  dealer  for  full  details  about  our  3-year,  unlimited 
mileage,  limited  warranty;  24-hour  roadside  aid;  and  free  riding  schools.  Find  out  how  the  BMW  experience  can  be  an  even  smarter  investment  with  financing  options  through 
BMW  Financial  Services.  And  take  a  closer  look  at  our  full  line  of  high-performance  riding  gear.  ©1994  BMW  of  North  America.  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 


What  is  one  of  the  \  3St  overused  operations 
in  the  U.S.?  Core   ;'y  bypass  surgery. 
Before  you  sign    ,  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 

The  male 
hysterectomy 


By  Nancy  Rotenier 


Coronary  artery  bypass  surgery 
Try  to  avoid  it. 


With  43%  of  deaths  in  the  U.S. 
caused  by  cardiovascular  disease, 
Americans  are  ready  to  do  everything 
to  be  spared.  Nowadays  the  answer  is 
often  bypass  surgery,  during  which  a 
coronary  artery  blockage  is  circum- 
vented by  splicing  a  leg  vein  or  chest 
artery  onto  the  bad  artery.  This  cre- 
ates a  new  route  for  blood  to  flow  to 
the  heart  muscle. 

The  number  of  bypasses  has  dou- 
bled over  the  last  decade,  to  300,000 
in  1993.  That's  too  many.  Skeptics 
say  that  a  fifth  of  all  bypasses  could  be 
avoided — and  should  be,  given  the 
huge  costs  to  society  of  the  surgery 
and  the  considerable  risks  to  the  pa- 
tient of  undergoing  it. 

Yet  it's  all  too  easy  for  the  medical 
profession  that  has  a  large  financial 


stake  in  heart  surgery  to  talk  a  patient 
into  having  it.  Since  three-fourths  of 
the  bypasses  are  performed  on  men, 
you  could  call  the  surgery  the  male 
version  of  a  hysterectomy — that  be- 
ing another  often  needless  operation. 
(Women  are  just  as  likely  to  get  heart 
disease  as  men,  but  they  get  it  a 
decade  or  two  later  in  life.) 

A  typical  bypass  patient  winds  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  cardiologist  after 
complaining  of  angina,  which  is  chest 
pain  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  oxygen- 
ated blood  flow  to  the  heart.  That 
deficiency  is  almost  certainly  due  to 
clogged  arteries,  but  this  by  itself 
doesn't  mean  the  patient  should  have 
a  bypass.  Many  angina  cases  can  be 
treated  with  medicine  and  a  lifestyle 
change  (see  box,  opposite). 


Confronted  with  a  doctor's  de- 
mand to  give  up  fatty  foods,  emit 
smoking,  exercise  and  take  pills  that 
may  have  some  unpleasant  side  ef- 
fects, you  may  find  a  bypass  the  more 
palatable  solution.  But  in  that  case  it 
will  be  only  a  temporary  one.  [f  you 
have  the  operation  and  then  neglect 
to  take  the  medicine  and  stay  away 
from  cigarettes,  the  riskv  surgery  will 
be  for  naught.  Your  transplanted  ar- 
teries will  clog  up  like  the  originals. 

As  for  the  risks  of  surgery:  One  in 
ten  patients  dies,  has  a  heart  attack  or  a 
stroke  during  or  immediately  follow 
ing  the  operation.  If  you  survive  in 
tact,  you  may  sutler  some  side  effects 
from  the  surgcrv  for  six  to  eight 
weeks:  poor  appetite,  depression, 
mental  confusion  or  impotence. 
(These  are  in  addition  to  side  effects 
from  medication. )  The  surgery  is  not 
necessarily  a  permanent  fix,  even  if 
you  behave  yourself  after  undergoing 
it.  At  least  5%  of  bypass  patients  even- 
tually need  a  repeat  operation. 

Who  should  get  the  surgery?  Most 
people  with  what  doctors  call  three- 
vessel  disease.  That  means  all  three  of 
the  main  arteries  that  feed  the  heart 
are  70%  or  more  clogged.  These  peo- 
ple get  what's  called  a  triple  bypass. 

Also,  anyone  with  50%  or  more 
clogging  in  the  left  main  coronary, 
the  heart  artery  with  the  biggest  load, 
is  a  good  bypass  candidate.  The  left 
main  artery  is  the  one  that  feeds  the 
left  ventricle,  which  does  the  heavy 
lifting.  This  ventricle  pumps  oxygen- 
ated blood  to  the  body.  (The  right 
ventricle  sends  blood  to  the  lungs  to 
be  oxygenated.)  The  degree  of  block- 
age is  determined  with  messy  X-ray 
procedures  in  which  catheters  are 
threaded  up  an  arm  or  leg  artery  and 
into  the  heart. 

If  the  blockage  is  bad  enough,  the 
risk  of  bypass  surgery  is  less  than  the 
risk  of  not  having  it.  Not  having  a 
bypass  very  likely  means  waiting  for  a 
clot  to  cut  off  one  of  those  arteries 
altogether  someday,  cause  a  heart  at- 
tack and  maybe  kill  you. 

If  your  cardiologist  recommends  a 
bypass,  take  a  few  precautions. 

First,  get  a  second  opinion.  Your 
insurance  company  will  gladly  foot 
the  bill  (maybe  $200). 

Next,  discuss  a  less  drastic  surgical 
repair  called  angioplasty.  In  this  pro- 
cedure a  balloon-tipped  catheter  is 
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inflated  inside  the  artery  to  widen 
blocked  passages.  It's  not  without  risk 
itself,  since  1%  to  2%  of  angioplasty 
patients  die  and  another  2%  to  5% 
need  emergency  bypass  surgery  dur- 
ing or  immediately  after  the  proce- 
dure. Last  year  doctors  performed 
more  than  330,000  angioplasties  in 
the  U.S.  The  cost,  about  $20,000  for 
the  hospital  and  the  surgeons,  is  half 
that  of  a  bypass.  The  side  effects  are 
much  less. 

The  ideal  angioplasty  candidate  is  a 
patient  with  one-  or  two-vessel  dis- 


ease whose  symptoms  have  not  been 
adequately  alleviated  by  medication 
and  lifestyle  improvements. 

Like  bypasses,  angioplasties  are 
sometimes  undertaken  too  readily. 
Dr.  Fredric  Pashkow,  a  cardiologist  at 
the  Cleveland  Clinic,  recendy  saw  a 
57-year-old  patient  who  had  under- 
gone six  angioplasties.  The  man  could 
have  used  a  bypass  four  angioplasties 
ago.  Also  like  bypasses,  angioplasties 
are  not  permanent  repairs;  in  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  patients,  the  arteiy 
reclogs  within  six  months. 

Third,  have  a  talk  with  your  doctor 
about  trying  to  get  by  on  medication 
alone.  Dr.  W.  Virgil  Brown,  a  profes- 
sor at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
says  that  for  the  majority  of  patients 
with  stable  angina,  medication  alone 
can  be  extremely  successful. 

There  are  three  important  types  of 
drugs  for  coronary  arteiy  disease.  Va- 
sodilators like  nitroglycerin  relax  the 
coronary  arteries,  thereby  relieving 
the  pain  of  angina.  Drugs  to  lower 
cholesterol,  including  lovastarin  (Me- 
vacor)  and  colestipol  (Colestid),  limit 


the  growth  of  artery-clogging  plaque. 
Then  there  are  the  dozens  of  drugs  to 
lower  high  blood  pressure,  including 
diuretics  (Hydrodiuril,  for  example), 
beta  blockers  (Inderal),  calcium  chan- 
nel blockers  (Cardizem)  and  angio- 
tension  converting  enzyme  inhibitors 
(Vasotec).  Drug  therapy  costs  $2,000 
to  $4,000  a  year. 

How  effective  is  medication  in 
treating  angina?  Ten  years  after  treat- 
ment starts,  approximately  as  many 
medicine -only  patients  are  surviving 
as  bypass  recipients.  Dr.  Brown,  for 
one,  thinks  that  far  too  many  patients 
with  angina,  who  could  be  treated 
with  drugs  alone,  are  getting  surgery. 

Then  why  is  surgery  so  overdone  in 
the  U.S.?  Because  surgeons  are  look- 
ing for  things  to  do.  Since  1970  the 
number  of  cardiologists  has  almost 
tripled,  to  16,500,  while  the  U.S. 
population  has  increased  by  only  22%. 
And  about  half  of  the  more  than 
7,000  hospitals  in  the  U.S.  have  cardi- 
ac care  units.  "Go  to  someone  who 
uses  a  hammer,"  says  Dr.  Pashkow, 
"and  he'll  drive  nails."  MS 


Clean  living 


Dr.  Dean  Ornish,  a  Cal- 
ifornia internist  and  author, 
prescribes  a  radical  regi- 
men of  meatless  meals  and 
frequent  exercise.  Follow 
it  religiously  and  you  may 
be  able  to  cut  down  on 
^our  medications  and  re- 
verse some  of  the  plaque 
buildup  in  your  arteries. 
Ornish  says  that  48  peo- 
ple who  took  part  in  his 
program  over  four  years 
.Iccreased  coronary  arteiy 
blockage  5%  to  20%. 

The  gospel  according 
to  Ornish:  a  vegetarian  diet, 
excluding  all  meat,  fish 
md  butterfat,  and  all  but 
eliminating  vegetable  fat 
too  (skim  milk,  nonfat  yo- 
gurt and  egg  whites  are 
permitted);  a  half  hour  of 
exercise  a  day  or  one  hour 
three  times  a  week;  and  one 
hour  a  day  of  stress  man 
tgement,  such  as  yoga  or 


meditation. 

There's  little  doubt 
that  good  behavior  will  re- 
duce the  rate  at  which 
plaque  builds.  But  many 
heart  specialists  are  skep- 
tical about  whether  it  can 
reverse  existing  plaque. 

Other  experimenters 
have  yet  to  replicate  Or- 
nish's findings.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  wheth- 
er a  severe  diet  will  ever 
find  acceptance  among  the 
masses.  "Humans  don't 
like  restrictive  lifestyles," 
says  Dr.  George  Sopko,  a 
cardiologist  at  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  &  Blood 
Institute. 

At  the  Immanuel  Med- 
ical ("enter  in  Omaha,  in- 
surer Mutual  of  Omaha  is 
sponsoring  a  test  of  the  Or- 
nish theory.  If  you  are  a 
Mutual  policyholder  who 
qualifies,  Mutual  will 
cover  the  $5,000  cost  of  the 
program,  which  includes 
eight  hours  a  week  of  class- 


es and  two  hours  a  week 
of  group  therapy.  Ornish- 
licensed  programs  are 
cropping  up  at  many  other 
hospitals. 

If  you  don't  want  to 
follow  the  regimen,  meet 
Dr.  Ornish  halfway. 

Quit  smoking.  A  fifth  of 
cardiovascular  deaths  are 
caused  by  cigarettes. 

Avoid  animal  fats.  Stu- 
diously shun  whole  milk 
products,  red  meat, 
cheese,  butter  and  egg 


Heart  disease  guru 

Dr.  Dean  Ornish 

It's  never 

too  late 

to  reform  your 

lifestyle. 


yolks.  Hydrogenated 
vegetable  fats,  of  the  sort 
found  in  commercial 
baked  goods,  are  almost  as 
dangerous  as  animal  tats. 

Exercise.  lust  30  min- 
utes of  exercise  three  times 
a  week  will  reduce  your 
weight,  low  er  your  choles- 
terol level  and  improve 
your  heart  muscle.  Coro- 
nary arteiy  disease  is  twice 
as  likely  to  develop  in  peo- 
ple who  don't  work  out. 
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It's  easier  to  get  av    with  murder  than  it  is 

to  get  a  murder  n  stery  published. 

But  suppose  yo     n't  suppress  the  itch? 

Nov  i  advice 


By  Toni  > 

AREYOUA  Ml  l)tR  mystery  fan  who 
fantasize^  about  writing  your  own 
mysten  and  who  wants  to  make  the 
tantasv  i  reality?  A  strong  stomach 
might  help. 

The  Mystery  Writers  of  America 
chapters  around  the  country  hold  reg- 
ular meetings  for  budding  (and  sea- 
soned) practitioners  of  the  genre.  A 
forensic  expert  spoke  after  lunch  to 
the  mw.Vs  Southwest  chapter  not 
long  ago,  and  illustrated  his  talk  with 
slides  of  a  dead  body  that  had  been  fed 
through  a  tree  mulcher,  as  well  as  a 
man's  head  after  a  gun-in-the-mouth 
suicide. 

The  odds  against  writing  your  mys- 
tery and  getting  it  published  are  long, 
but  not  hopeless.  William  Love,  once 
a  Benedictine  monk  and  later  a  bank- 
er, sat  down  to  write  The  Chartreuse 
Clue  &  few  vears  ago,  at  the  age  of  56. 
He  had  conceived  the  idea  for  it  20 
years  earlier,  while  still  a  monk. 

Mirabile  dictu,  The  Chartreuse 
Clue — the  tale  of  a  priest  who  aw  ak- 
ens in  a  murdered  woman's  apart- 
ment— was  published  by  Donald  [. 
Fine,  Inc.  in  1990.  Love  has  since  sold 
three  more  whodunits  featuring 
sleuth  Bishop  Francis  X.  Regan  and 
his  ex-cop  sidekick,  Davey  Goldman. 

"Most  mysten  writers  write  four 
complete  books  before  they  sell  one," 
cautions  Love.  "I  tell  people,  Tf  you 
think  you're  going  to  get  rich  doing 
this,  buy  a  lottery  ticket  instead.'  " 

Rut  before  worrying  about  getting 
a  publisher,  you'll  need  to  write  die 
book.  Many  colleges  and  adult  educa- 
tion centers  offer  writing  classes, 
which  can  be  very  helpful.  New  York's 
New  School  (212-229-561 1 ),  for  ex- 
ample, offers  at  least  two  courses  each 
semester  devoted  strictly  to  crime  fic- 
tion. The  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  ( 3 1 0 - 8 2  5 -94 1 5 )  and  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle 


(206-543-2320)  also  offer  useful 
classes. 

Love,  how  ever,  was  self-taught.  He 
adapted  features  of  Rex  Stout's  he- 
roes, such  as  Nero  Wolfe,  for  his  own 
characters. 

Stephen  Greenleaf,  a  former  busi- 
ness litigator,  got  a  book  published 
after  reading  and  rereading  Raymond 
Chandler  and  Ross  Macdonald.  "I 
tried  to  figure  out  why  I  liked  them," 
he  savs.  "A  lot  of  it  was  language  and 
aura.  That's  now  what  I  do  best." 
Since  Grave  Error  in  1979,  Greenleaf 
has  published  eight  more  mysteries, 
plus  two  courtroom  dramas. 

You  might  also  want  to  join  the 


Mysten  Writers  of  America,  w  hich 
sponsors  the  Edgars,  the  annual  Ed 
gar  Allan  Poe  Awards  lor  crime  writ 
ing.  The  group's  2,500  members  in 
elude  struggling  beginners  as  well  as 
bestselling  w  riters  like  Elmore  Leon- 
ard, Tony  Hillerman  and  Marv  Hig 
gins  ('lark.  Most  of  its  nine  regional 
chapters  meet  monthly  to  hear  speak- 
ers on  crime  detection  and  publish- 
ing, sponsor  writing  seminars  and 
sometimes  hold  conventions. 

To  join  the  mwa  you  don't  have  to 
be  published,  but  you  must  show- 
some  proof  of  serious  intent,  like  let- 
ters to  editors  and  agents,  proof 
you've  taken  a  mystery  writing 
course,  even  rejection  slips.  Address: 
17  Fast  47th  St.,  6th  Floor,  New 
York,  N  Y.  10017. 

Another  association  worth  looking 
into  is  Sisters  in  Crime  (P.O.  Box 
442124,  Lawrence,  KS  66044).  De- 
spite its  name,  this  group  welcomes 
authors  of  both  genders 

The  biggest  annual  meeting  of 
mystery  w  titers  and  devotees  is  called 
the  Bouchercon,  named  after  es- 
teemed New  York  Times  Book  Review 
mystery  critic  Anthonv  Boucher.  The 
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25th  annual  World  Mystery  Conven 
tion  will  be  held  Oct.  6  to  9  in  Seattle. 
Cost:  $75,  plus  hotel.  Write  Boucher- 
con  25,  P.O.  Box  75684,  Seattle,  W  \ 
98125.  Sign  up  early. 

It  pays  to  know  what  trend-follow 
ing  publishers  are  looking  for.  Mys 
teries  with  hard  boiled  male  private 
eyes  have  been  a  tough  sell  lately,  but 
books  with  female  protagonists,  and 
with  more  emphasis  on  character  than 
action,  are  in.  (Women  account  for 
more  than  half  of  mystery  sales.) 

"That  fashion  may  be  on  the  w  ane, 
though,"  says  Simon  &  Schuster  edi- 
tor Laurie  Bernstein.  "Now  I  think 
publishers  are  looking  for  a  distinctive 
character  who  can  be  part  of  a  series 
with  a  strong  regional  flavor."  Like 
James  Lee  Burke's  Dave  Robicheaux, 
a  New  Orleans  homicide  detective, 
and  Jan  Burke's  Irene  Kelly,  a  reporter 
in  a  California  coastal  town. 

Once  you've  got  your  manuscript, 
you'll  need  an  agent,  of  course.  Says 
publisher  Otto  Penzler:  "Few  pub- 
lishers will  even  read  unsolicited 
manuscripts.  We  want  someone  to 
screen  them  first."  Deborah  Brod,  a 
former  Xerox  staffer  who  now  pens  a 
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Publisher 
Otto  Penzler  of 
Otto  Penzler  Books 
Care  to  see 
a  dead  body 
that  was  fed 
through  a 
tree  mulcher? 


William  Love,  former  monk,  former  banker,  now  a  mystery  writer 
"If  you  want  to  get  rich,  buy  a  lottery  ticket." 


Chicago-area  private  eye  series,  found 
her  agent  through  an  author  she  met 
at  the  "Dark  and  Stormy  Night" 
workshop  sponsored  annually  by  the 
mwa's  Midwest  chapter. 

You  can  check  your  local  library  for 
/  iterary  Market  Place  or  Literary 
Agents  of  North  America,  or  buy  a 
copy  of  The  Mystery  Writer's  Market- 
place mid  Si) uree  Book  (Writer's  Digest 
Books,  $17.95).  They  all  list  agents 
who  handle  whodunits,  lint  don't 
expect  a  Hood  of  responses.  Agent 
I  [enry  Morrison  says  he  gets  40  to  60 
letters  each  w  eek  but  asks  only  two  or 
three  writers  lor  more  material. 

Even  if  you  get  published,  writing 
mysteries  will  hardly  make  you  rich. 
While  Scott  Turow  got  a  reported 
$200,000  for  his  first  novel,  Presumed 
Innocent,  first  books  typically  fetch 
advances  of  only  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

Okay, you  can't  interest  an  agent  or 
a  publisher.  Thomas  Krupowicz,  55, 
is  a  latent  fingerprint  expert  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  lie  was 
proud  of  his  mystery  Death  Danced  at 


the  Boulevard  Ballroom,  but  couldn't 
get  any  publishers  interested 

So  Krupowicz  decided  to  publish  it 
himself.  He  scoured  the  classified  ads 
in  Writer's  Digest  under  "Printing/ 
Typesetting,"  and  made  some  calls. 
"A  lot  seemed  more  interested  in  the 
deposit  some  wanted  $5,000 
than  in  printing  the  book,"  he  says. 

Eventually,  Krupowicz  found  the 
printer  he  was  looking  lor,  at  the  right 
price:  $5,400  for  2,200  copies.  "Ev 
anston  Publishing  really  worked  with 
me,"  he  recalls.  "We  discussed  the 
type,  the  cover,  what  colors  to  use, 
and  they  edited  it  for  me." 

Krupowicz  had  no  high  hopes  of 
getting  his  money  back,  but  he  was  a 
bit  luckier  than  he  expected.  I  Ie  sent 
out  some  copies,  snagged  reviews  in 
the  Journal  of  Forensic  Identification 
and  the  f  ingerprint  Society's  Finger- 
print Whor/d,.\\K\  bought  ails  in  spots 
like  Law  Fnforcement  Product  News. 
Result:  1,300  copies  sold  at  $8  each. 
Now  he  plans  to  self  publish  the  other 
six  tomes  he's  written.  BH 
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EVEN 


WITHOUT 


You  have  no  water  or  coolant. 
Yon  hat  e  5t '  miles  of  desert  to 
cross.  You  have  tm'o  choices. 
You  can  rich  or  drive. 


A  DROP 


OF  ENGINE 


COOLANT, 


IT  CREATES 


A  HIGHER 


STANDARD. 


Northstar  System:  32-Vahe,  295-HP  V8  •  Roar/Sens 


Seville  STS 

Creating  A.  Higher  Standard 


.Always  wear  safet\  bells,  even  with  ait  bags.  ©  ITO  GM  O.rp.  All  rights  reserved.  CADILLAC,  NOR  I  IIS  I  \R.  SI  A  II  ,1  ,Et 


Traction  Control 


Speed-Sensitive  Steering  •  Plus  Dual  Air  Bags  •  Call  1-800-333-4CAD 


lost  any  car,  a  total  loss  of 
[  could  leave  you  stranded, 
t  in  the  Seville  STS  with 
rthstar  System  by  Cadillac. 
;e  its  patented  Northstar 


V8  is  so  adaptive  that,  if  necessary 
for  your  safety,  it  is  engineered  to 
sense  major  engine  coolant  loss 
automatically,  it  then  begins 
alternately  firing  and  air-cooling 


its  two  banks  of  cylinders  to  help 
prevent  overheating.  The  result: 
you  could  travel  up  to  SO 
miles-even  in  desert  heat- 
without  a  single  drop  of  coolant. 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Get  married  in  1  \  egas?  This  newlywed  did 
and  found  it  fun  rid  hassle-free. 


Ea 

mi  a 

L 

By  Nina  Munk 


rials 


The  author  as  bride,  at  the  Little  Church  of  the  West 

No  haute-couture  gown,  no  video  cameras,  no  seating  plan,  no  fuss. 


If  YOU'RE  anything  like  my  parents, 
news  that  your  daughter  intends  to 
marry  in  Las  Vegas  will  ruin  your  day. 
("What!"  gasped  my  mother. 
"Where?"  asked  my  father.  "Just 
don't  tell  anyone,"  begged  my  step- 
mother.) 

But  when  it  comes  to  tying  the  knot 
in  Vegas,  I'm  hardly  alone.  Last  year 
86,608  marriage  licenses  were  issued 
in  Nevada's  Clark  County,  which  in- 
cludes Vegas.  (Los  Angeles  County, 


with  ten  times  the  population  of  Clark 
County,  issued  just  65,000  licenses 
in  1993.) 

"Getting  married  in  Vegas  used  to 
be  a  tawdry  thing  to  do,"  says  Barbara 
Tober,  the  longtime  editor  in  chief  of 
Bride's  magazine.  "But  now  people 
look  at  a  wedding  day  as  fun.  Las 
Vegas  takes  all  the  angst  and  difficulty 
out  of  getting  married." 

In  Vegas  you  can  get  a  marriage 
license  on  the  spot  almost  anytime, 


even  at  4  a.m.  on  a  Saturday  night 
and  be  married  20  minutes  later.  Ni 
blood  tests,  no  lengthy  forms,  n< 
waiting  period. 

Most  couples  are  over  35,  often  oi 
their  second  or  subsequent  marriages 

Typical  are  Terry  Metrovich,  49 
and  Elizabeth  (Dolly)  Gamerl,  27,  o 
San  Diego.  Metrovich,  a  forme 
banker  who  now  buys  and  sells  art 
had  a  first  wedding  that  was  a  granc 
200-person-plus  Catholic  affair.  Thi 
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ASKING   $1,000   FOR  THIS  CAMERA   IS  OUTRAGEOUS.  BUT  WE 


WERE  COMMITTED  TO  KEEPING  THE  PRICE  DOWN.  You're  looking  at 


a  compact  automatic  camera.  But  it  doesn't  merely  snap  a  picture.  It  takes  a  photograph.  An 
exceptional  photograph,  at  that.  The  colors  are  vibrant.  The  details  tack  sharp.  You  see,  at 


Nikon,  image  quality  isn't  just  a  passion.  It's  an  obsession.  And  the  driving 
force  behind  our  new  35Ti  Quartz  Date.  For  example,  it  boasts  the  finest 
35mm  f/2.8  Nikkor  lens  we've  ever  made.  A  lens  we've  coupled  with  a  brand- 


new  active-infrared  autofocus  system.  The  results  are  amazingly  detailed 


Nikon 

We  take  the  world's 
greatest  pictures: 


portraits  and  extraordinarily  crisp  landscapes.  Now,  add  3D  Matrix  Metering,  built- 
in  flash,  custom  functions  and  the  fact  that  it's  encased  in  titanium.  All  of  a 
sudden,  $1,000  ■  M      ^  seems  far  too  little.  For  more  information 


y,  a  hot 
ccommodate 


roam  aesiguea 


Introducing 

Hyatt BusinessPlan 


In-room  fax       No  phone  access  charges       Printers  and  copiers     Express  breakfast      Work  Station 


For  business  travelers, 
there's  no  better  place  than  Hyatt  to 
get  down  to  business.  Because  Hyatt's 
new  Business  Plan  equips  you  with  all  the 
business  tools  you  need  to  be  more  productive 
on  the  road.  Located  in  a  special  area  of  the 
hotel,  Hyatt  Business  Plan  has  everything  you 
need  right  in  your  room:  A  personal  work 
station  with  a  desk  phone  and 
no  access  charges*  a  dataport,  in- 
room  fax,  and  other  key  business 


H  Y/\T  T 


essentials.    Plus,  24-hour 
access  to  photocopiers  and  printers. 
And,  if  that's  not  enough,  express 
continental  breakfast  and  morning  news- 
paper are  also  included.  Hyatt  Business  Plan 
is  available  at  only  $15  over  any  regular  room 
rate.  So  come  to  Hyatt  and  discover  that  our 
idea  of  business  as  usual  is  really  unusual. 

Call  your  travel  planner  or 
Hyatt  at  1-800-233-1234  to  book 
Business  Plan  for  your  next  trip. 


'  No  phone  access  charges  for  800  Ws,  local  calls, 
and  credit  card  calls. 


HYATT.  WE'VE  THOUGHT  OF  EVERYTHING.51 


Hyatt  introduces  improved  productivity 
in  the  following  locations: 


ARIZONA 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA 
Hyatt  Regency  Alicante  (Anaheim) 
Hyatt  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  (San  Francisco) 
Hyatt  Regency  Irvine  •  Hyatt  Islandia  (San  Diego) 
Hyatt  Regency  Lajolla  •  Hyatt  Regency  Long  Beach 
Hyatt  Regency  Los  Angeles 
Hyatt  at  Los  Angeles  Airport 
Hyatt  Newporter  (Newport  Beach) 
Hyatt  Rickeys  (Palo  Alto)  •  Hyatt  Regency  Sacramento 
Hyatt  Regency  San  Diego  •  Hyatt  Regency  San  Francisco 
Hyatt  Regency  San  Francisco  Airport 
Grand  Hyatt  San  Francisco  •  Hyatt  San  Jose 
Hyatt  on  Sunset  (Los  Angeles)  •  Hyatt  Westlake  Plaza 
COLORADO 
Hyatt  Regency  Denver 
Hyatt  Regency  Tech  Center  (Denver) 
CONNECTICUT 
Hyatt  Regency  Greenwich 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AREA 
Hyatt  Arlington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Bethesda 
Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City  •  Hyatt  Dulles 
Hyatt  Fair  Lakes  •  Hyatt  Regency  Reston 
Grand  Hyatt  Washington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Washington 
FLORIDA 
Hyatt  Regency  Coral  Gables  (Miami) 
Hyatt  Regency  Orlando  International  Airport 
Hyatt  Sarasota  •  Hyatt  Regency  Tampa 
Hyatt  Regency  Westshore  (Tampa) 
GEORGIA 

Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta  •  Hyatt  Regency  Savannah 
Hyatt  Regency  Suites  Perimeter  Northwest  (Atlanta) 
INDIANA 
Hyatt  Regency  Indianapolis 
ILLINOIS 

Hyatt  Regency  Chicago  •  Hyatt  Deerfield  •  Hyatt  Lisle 

Hyatt  Regency  Oak  Brook 
Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare(Chicago)  •  Hyatt  on  Printers  Row 
Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield 
KENTUCKY 

Hyatt  Regency  Lexington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Hyatt  Regency  Baltimore  •  Hyatt  Regency  Bethesda 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hyatt  Regency  Cambridge 
Harborside  Hyatt  Conference  Center  &  Hotel  (Boston) 
MICHIGAN 
Hyatt  Regency  Dearborn 
MINNESOTA 
Hyatt  Regency  Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 
Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center  (Kansas  City) 
Hyatt  Regency  St.  Louis 
NEW  IERSEY 
Hyatt  Cherry  Hill  •  Hyatt  Regency  New  Brunswick 
Hyatt  Regency  Princeton 
NEW  MEXICO 
Hyatt  Regency  Albuquerque 
NEW  YORK 
Hyatt  Regency  Buffalo  •  Grand  Hyatt  New  York 
Hyatt  Regency  Rochester 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Hyatt  Charlotte 
OHIO 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square  (Columbus) 
Hyatt  Regency  Cincinnati  •  Hyatt  Regency  Columbus 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hyatt  Regency  Pittsburgh 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Hyatt  Regency  Greenville 

TENNESSEE 
Hyatt  Regency  Knoxville 
TEXAS 

Hyatt  Regency  Austin  •  Hyatt  Regency  Dallas 
Hyatt  Regency  DFW  •  Hyatt  Regency  Houston 

Hyatt  Regency  San  Antonio 

VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Hyatt  Regency  Vancouver 
VIRGINIA 

Hyatt  Arlington  •  Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City 
Hyatt  Dulles  •  Hyatt  Fair  Lakes 
Hyatt  Regency  Reston  •  Hyatt  Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Hyatt  Regency  Bellevue 
WISCONSIN 
Hyatt  Regency  Milwaukee 


H^Y-A-IT 


HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Terry  Metrovich  kisses  his  new  bride,  Dolly  Gamerl 

"This  wedding  was  so  much  nicer  than  the  first  one." 


time,  he  was  married  at  the  Little 
Church  of  the  West,  a  one-room 
wooden  chapel  on  the  famous  Las 
Vegas  strip  (702-739-7971).  By  Ve- 
gas standards  it  was  a  big  affair:  16 
guests,  including  his  24-year-old 
daughter  and  2-year-old  grand- 
daughter. 

If  you  want  a  touch  of  the  whimsi- 
cal, Vegas  is  the  place.  For  about  $200 
you  can  be  married  at  the  Graceland 
Wedding  Chapel  by  a  bloated  Elvis 
impersonator  in  tight  white  bell-bot- 
toms (702-474-6655).  Or  you  can 
don  rollerskates  to  tie  the  knot  at  the 
Little  White  Chapel's  drive-through 
window  (702-382-5943).  Price:  $30. 

You  can  arrange  to  get  married  on 
horseback  at  nearby  Red  Rock  Can- 
yon, in  a  helicopter  over  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  in  a  hot  air  balloon. 

The  practical-minded  (12,225 
couples  last  year)  may  prefer  $35  civil 
ceremonies,  performed  at  the  Office 
of  the  Civil  Marriage  Commissioner, 
one  block  south  of  the  Clark  County 
Courthouse  that  issues  your  license 
(702-455-4415).  Both  offices  are 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  midnight  on 
weekdays  and  around  the  clock  on 
weekends  and  holidays.  (But  avoid 
holidays  like  Valentine's  Day  and 
New  Year's;  too  many  other  people- 
have  the  same  idea  then.  ) 

Why  did  my  new  spouse  and  I  pick 
Vegas,  even  at  the  cost  of  miffing  my 
family?  My  mother  had  hoped  that  I 


would  wear  the  dress  she'd  worn  to 
marry  my  father  in  the  late  Fifties.  But 
I  dreaded  the  haute -couture  gown 
and  white  satin  shoes,  the  unknown 
relatives  I'd  have  to  invite,  the  seating 
plan,  those  wedding  videos. 

Why  not  a  City  Hall  wedding  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  I  live?  Delays  and  red 
tape,  and  a  rude  clerk  who  finally 
informed  me  that  if  I  wanted  a  civil 
ceremony  I'd  better  show  up  at  8  a.m. 
to  insure  a  spot. 

I  knew  then  that  Las  Vegas  was  it. 
My  fiance  anel  I  had  intended  to  go  it 
all  alone,  but  our  families  raised  such  a 
ruckus  that  we  ended  up,  just  days 
before  the  event,  with  a  great  party  of 
21  from  ten  cities. 

My  father  walked  me  down  the  aisle 
at  the  Little  Church  of  the  West.  I 
wore  my  grandmother's  pearls,  and 
all  six  of  our  siblings  read  passages 
from  the  Bible.  We  took  over  a  small 
room  with  a  fireplace  and  ate  into  the 
night  at  the  new  Coyote  Cafe,  an 
offshoot  of  the  famous  Santa  Fe  res- 
taurant with  the  same  name  (702- 
89 1  -7349 ).  After  speeches,  cigars  and 
plenty  of  champagne,  we  adjourned 
to  mgm  Grand's  blackjack  tables  and 
lost  enough  to  keep  Kirk  Kerkorian's 
cash  registers  ringing  happily. 

My  new  sister-in-law,  who  married 
last  October  after  a  year  of  prepara- 
tion and  in  a  long  white  gown,  pulled 
me  aside:  "If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
I'd  do  it  this  w  ay,"  she  confessed.  M 

L8] 


PERSONA 


The  U.S.  Navy  use   \illowware,  so  did  Aunt  Bea 
on  "The  Andy  Gr    i  Show."  Now  the  stuff 
is  selling  for  as  n  ch  as  $500  apiece. 

Blue  plate  special 


Bv  Lisa  Ci 

Blue  willowware  is  that  blue  collar 
china  still  found  in  countless  homes, 
and,  of  course,  restaurants  and  diners. 
It  ga1     its  name  to  the  blue  plate 

special. 

Phillip  M.  Sullivan,  61,  of  South 
Orleans,  Mass.,  is  an  avid  collector  of 
the  stuff.  Over  two  decades  Sullivan 
has  collected  more  than  1,000  pieces 
of  w  illow  ware — everything  from  a  2- 
inch  butter  pat  to  an  18-inch  platter. 
He  has  pitchers  and  tea  sets,  countless 
plates,  bowls  and  saucers.  And  yes,  he 
and  his  w  ife  really  do  use  it  as  their 


eve  ryday  dinnerware . 

What  gives  willowware  its  name? 
It's  the  pattern.  It's  not  clear  who 
created  the  pattern,  but  it's  been  at- 
tributed to  two  British  potters, 
Thomas  Turner  and  his  apprentice, 
Thomas  Minton,  back  in  1780.  They 
borrowed  elements  from  the  blue- 
and  w  hite  china  that  was  being  ex- 
ported from  the  Orient  and  created  a 
pattern  that  has  been  replicated  by 
more  manufacturers  than  any  other  in 
history:  a  wafting  willow  tree,  two 
swallows  in  flight,  a  bridge  with  three 


>7 


figures,  a  pagoda,  a  boat  and  rower. 
All  willowware  has  that  same  image, 
with  only  slight  variations. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  story  behind 
that  image — probably  dreamed  up  by 
the  two  British  potters  or  another 
early  British  manufacturer.  It  seems 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  Mandarin 
noble  had  a  daughter  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  commoner.  When  the  father 
found  out,  he  imprisoned  his  daugh- 
ter and  banished  her  suitor.  The  girl 
was  being  forced  to  marry  an  older 
nobleman.  But  before  the  wedding 
she  ran  off  with  her  first  love. 

The  three  human  figures  on  each 
piece  of  wilknvware  represent  the 
young  couple  with  her  father  in  pur- 


Phillip  Sullivan  with  his  blue  willowware 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  way  the  manufacturer  did  business.' 
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FREE  LANDS'  END 

CATALOG 


Just  call  1-800-215-3545 


Our  catalog  has  over  800  items  -  clothes  for  men, 
women  and  kids,  and  great  stuff  for  the  home. 
All  fine  quality,  and  priced  very  attractively.  With  a 
guarantee  that  covers  everything  — 
"Guaranteed.  Period!  " 

Easy?  Call  free  any  time  — 
day  or  night  (in  Canada,  too) . 
How  about  calling  now? 


Prefer  to  write?  O.K...  UK1 

D  Yes,  please  send  me  your  free  catalog. 


Name . 


Address. 
City  


Apt.. 


State . 


.  Zip . 


) 


Phone  1  

Mai!  to:  1  lands'  End  Lane.  Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


Day /Night  {circle  one) 


suit.  As  the  story  goes,  a  soldier  later 
apprehended  and  killed  lie  young 
man.  The  brokenhearte  I  tughterset 
herself  afire  so  she  could  join  him  in 
death.  The  gods  tool  ity  and  trans- 
formed the  young  \o-  s  into  the  pair 
of  swallows. 

Helped  along  rhaps  by  the  leg- 
end, inexpensive  w  illowware  became 
very  popular  in  Britain  and  the  U.S., 
but  it  was  not  produced  here  until 
Buffalo  Pottei  ( '.o.  came  along.  Buf- 
falo Pottery  was  started  by  the  Larkin 
Co.,  one  of  the  nation's  preeminent 
soapmakers,  which  itself  was  founded 
in  1875. 


make  it  himself,  and  set  up  the  Buffalo 
Pottery  factory  in  New  York;  the  first 
willow  w  are  w  as  produced  there  in 
1905.  Buffalo  was  the  lirst  manufac 
turerin  the  U.S.  to  successfully  repro- 
duce the  deep  indigo  of  the  British 
china  makers. 

Astute  marketer  thai  he  was,  John 
Larkin  understood  the  essence  of  col- 
lectibility right  from  the  start.  Sten- 
ciled on  every  piece  he  churned  out 


Buffalo  logo 
The  dates  make 
it  desirable. 


na  in  the  country. 

As  production  increased,  however, 
the  china's  value  to  collectors  waned. 
By  the  late  1920s  Buffalo  stopped 
dating  its  wares.  Typically,  undated 
Buffalo  willowware  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  the  vintage  variety.  Un- 
marked grill  plates  with  three  sec 
tions — one  each  for  meat,  potatoes 
and  peas — can  now  be  picked  up  at 
Ilea  markets  lor  as  little  as  SI  5. 

Sullivan  keeps  examples  ( >f  later  wil- 
lowware to  show  its  evolution  but 
doesn't  much  like  it.  What  collectors 
call  "coverage" — the  area  cov  ered  by 
the  design — is  minimal  in  many  of  the 


The  Larkin  soap  that  started  it  all 

Buy  $10  worth  of  soap,  get  one  tea  service. 


A  gaudy  willow  teapot,  circa  1905 

Current  value  of  a  21-piece  set:  $10,000. 


( \  >1  lector  Sullivan,  a  retired  banker, 
is  as  interested  in  the  business  history 
as  in  the  china  itself.  Explaining  how 
he  got  involved,  Sullivan  explains:  "I 
w  as  impressed  with  the  way  the  manu- 
facturer did  business."  It's  a  fascinat- 
ing bit  of  business  history. 

John  Larkin  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
selling  soap  in  small  amounts.  One  of 
his  biggest  sellers  was  w  hat  he  called 
the  combination  box,  containing  120 
assorted  soaps,  which  sold  for  S 1 0 — a 
small  fortune  in  those  days. 

How  did  he  get  consumers  to  buy 
in  such  quantity?  Larkin  offered  cou- 
pons w  ith  each  box,  exchangeable  for 
premiums.  A  mantle  clock  went  for 
five  certificates;  a  lady's  wicker  rocker 
for  two:  For  just  one  coupon  a  cus- 
tomer could  have  an  18-piece  tea 
service,  for  five  a  57-piece  breakfast 
service. 

During  the  1880s  and  1890s  Lar- 
kin imported  all  his  willowware.  But 
demand  was  so  great  he  decided  to 


was  the  factory's  name,  the  figure  of  a 
buffalo  and  the  year  the  piece  was 
made.  "The  dates  are  part  of  what 
makes  the  china  so  desirable,"  says 
Man-  Lina  Berndt,  publisher  of  the 
Willow  Word,  a  newsletter  for  willow- 
w  are  collectors. 

In  1915  the  Buffalo  factory  started 
producing  china  instead  of  pottery. 
This  essentially  involved  changing  the 
glaze  from  semivitreous,  w  hich  was  a 
bit  porous,  to  vitreous,  which  was 
totally  impermeable.  But  the  older 
pottery  pieces,  which  are  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  china,  are  more  pre- 
cious to  collectors.  A  pottery  teapot 
can  fetch  as  much  as  S300  (up  from 
S150  ten  years  ago),  while  a  similar 
piece  in  china  is  half  that. 

Willowware  helped  Larkin  move  a 
lot  of  soap,  but  the  china  was  in  such 
demand  that  he  also  began  selling 
directly  to  consumers  and  institu- 
tions. Buffalo  soon  became  the  pre- 
eminent institutional  supplier  of  chi- 


newer  dishes,  and  the  blue  lacks  the 
richness  of  the  early  crockery. 

Sullivan's  prize  is  a  tea  set  that  dates 
back  to  1905.  It  is  a  more  ornate 
version  of  willowware,  dubbed  "gau- 
dy willow  ."  These  pieces  feature  vi- 
brant oranges,  rusts,  blues  and  golds 
hand-painted  over  and  under  the  pat- 
tern. Sullivan  paid  SI, 700  for  a  21- 
piece  set  w  hen  he  bought  it  a  dozen 
years  ago;  he  figures  it's  worth 
S10,000  today.  It's  the  keystone  of 
his  collection,  which,  he  figures, 
could  be  worth  more  than  S 5 0,000 
altogether. 

The  Buffalo  Pottery  factory  contin- 
ued to  operate  autonomously  until 
1983,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Onei- 
da, Ltd.  Oneida  now  manufactures 
some  of  the  china  in  Mexico,  though 
the  decorations  are  still  applied  in  the 
Buffalo  plant. 

These  days  willowware  is  sold  only 
to  institutions.  Minimum  order:  13 
dozen  pieces  for  $.884.  ■■ 
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The  British  really  know  how  to  live. 


at  accessories  could  possibly  fur- 
ther the  lifestyle  of  those  already  draped 
n  impeccably  distinguished  everything? 
Dual  airbags. 

(iranted,  they  don't  come  with  a 
guarantee,  but  they  do  come  within  the 
polished  armor  of  Land  Rover's  new 
Range  Rover. 

The  first  4x4  ever  to  have  them.  With 
permanent  four-wheel  drive,  ABS,  plus 
Side  door  beams,  an  immense  chassis, 
md  steel  inner  body  cage,  every  passen- 


ger, aristocrat  or  not,  is  truly  well-off. 

Especially  sitting  in  its  posh  and 
genteel  interior,  now  even  more  resplen- 
didly  appointed  than  ever. 

And  whether  going  from  the  muddy 


RANGE  ROVER 


grounds  of  a  polo  match  to  tea  at  the 
Ritz,  or  jaunting  up  to  the  Cotswalds,  via 
mettled  roads  that  wind,  curl,  and  bump 
over  the  English  countryside,  a  Range 
Rover's  electronic  air  suspension  always 
provides  a  smooth  and  secure  ride. 

Even  when  it's  not  pouring  rain. 

Why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4 WD  for  the 
nearest  dealer?  <  )f  course,  at  just  under 
853,000,*  it's  a  significant  investment. 
Rut  what  can  we  say? 

Long  live  the  Queen. 


■  MAMA 


The  first  time  Roy     >erts  made  waves  at  GM, 
he  got  squelcher    ;o  he  quit,  but  now  he's  back— 
GM  has  change  i nore  than  he  has. 

Kxr  ioberts 
rides  again 


By  Jerry  Flint 


GMC  Chief 
Roy  Roberts 
One  of  the  few 
GM  executives 
near  the  top  with 
a  well-rounded 
resume — 
manufacturing, 
marketing, 
personnel. 


I  \  1 1 1 1  past,  no  GM  division  manager 
who  cared  aboui  his  career  would  Calk 
back  t<>  one  of  his  corporate  bosses  in 
public.  Bui  limes  change.  The  story 
going  around  was  thai  General  Mo- 
tors w  (  hi  Id  sell  a  V  8  engine  toToyota 
in  use  ii)  us  ihw  pi(  kup  ii  u(  k,  w  lik  Ii 
competes  directly  with  GM  models. 
Thai  didn'l  sil  well  with  Roy  Roberts, 
then  the  new  manager  ofGM<  Truck 

Division.  Did  he  swallow  his  resent 

mem  "for  die  good  of  the  company"? 
I  le  did  not.  I  le  protested  publicly. 

"If  ['m  in  a  light  with  a  guv,  .mil  I 

got  two  sticks  and  he  doesn'i  have 
any,  I  sure  ain't  going  to  lend  him  one 
Ofminei"  is  the  Way  Roberts  saw  the 

Toyota  ileal.  No  V  8s went  toToyota. 

Roberts  calls  his  (<\U  div  ision  "the 
best  kept  secret  in  Detroit."  It  used 
to  sell  trucks  to  farmers,  until  every 
one  started  buying  pickups  and  lour 
wheel-drive  utility  vehicles.  Then 


GM<  sales  lumped  17%,  to  413,000 
vehicles  last  \  ear,  and  are  running  at  a 
500,000  a  year  clip  this  year.  Roberts 
savs  he  won't  get  enough  vehicles  to 
actually  deliver  500,000  m  1(W,  but 
in  three  years  1997  he  is  aiming 
for  700,000  units. 
Cars  have  been  losing  money  for 

GM  in  the  U.S.,  several  billion  dollars 
lasi  year.  But  the  trucks  around  L.3 
million  from  the  Chevrolet  division 

plusGM<  \ -400,000   probably  made 

a  couple  billion  dollars,  and  thai  profit 
w  ill  grow  as  rebates  disappear  on  mi 
proved  new  models. 

gm<  descends  from  Grabowsky 
Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  started  by  Max 
and  Morris  Grabowsky  in  ll^02, 
which  gm  bought  in  1909.  Now  old 
Grabowskj  Motors  is  in  the  bean  ol 
the  growth  markets  utility  vehicles 
and  pickup  trucks — plus  about 
10,000  medium  duty  trucks  a  year. 


One  trouble:  GMC's  vehicles  are 
much  the  same  as  Chevrolet's,  with 
different  names  c;m<  utility  vehicles 
are  jimmys;  Chevrolcts  are  Blazers. 

"We've  done  a  lot  of  work  on  what 
our  role  is,  and  it's  to  be  the  upscale 
choice  from  Chevy,"  Roberts  says. 
That  means  more  leather,  more  op- 
tions, more  price,  more  profit.  Most 
of  his  (,m<  dealers  also  sell  Oltlsmo 
biles,  Pontiacs  and  Buicks,  so  he's  got 
a  well  heeled  customer  base. 

Roberts  is  a  story  in  himself.  Born 
in  Arkansas,  one  of  ten  children,  he- 
was  a  factory  worker  for  Lear  Siegler, 
even  a  union  steward.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college,  moved  into 
plant  management,  then  was  recruit 
ed  by  GM,  rose  to  plant  manager,  then 
to  vice  president  of  personnel. 

The  same  fellow  who  recently 
talked  back  to  his  bosses  about  giving 
Toyota  his  engine  once  tried  to  shake- 
up  the  GM  bureaucracy  with  a  pay-for 
performance  plan,  but  the  bureaucra- 
cy fought  back  and  won,  fir  a  while. 
Roberts  quit  GM  in  19SX  for  Navistar 
to  become  head  of  truck  operations. 
"After  a  while  it  became  clear  I  wasn't 
going  to  become  chairman,"  he  said, 
and  GM  recruited  him  again. 

He  came  to  a  chastened  c:m,  less 
rigid  and  more  willing  to  listen  to 
people  like  Roberts.  I  le  is  one  of  the 
few  GM  executives  w  ith  a  well-round- 
ed resume — manufacturing,  market- 
ing, component  operations  and  per 
sonnel.  He  clearly  has  a  future,  but 
he's  jumped  cim's  ship  before;  w  ill  he- 
jump  again? 

"I  know  how  to  take  care  of  Roy 
Roberts,"  he  says.  "I  can  double  my 
salary  tomorrow  I  somewhere  else]. 
But  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  w  here  I 
can  make  a  difference,  and  I  believe  in 
what  w  e're  doing." 

I  le  has  a  lu  .iv  v  load  ol  outside 
activities:  He's  a  director  of  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  Boy  Somts,  the 
National  Urban  League,  the  National 
4-H  '  Congress,  the  Morehouse 
School  of  Medicine. 

1  here  are  the  extra  responsibilities 
that  come  with  being  an  African 
American.  "I've  been  the  first  black 
everywhere  I  went;  one  of  mv  jobs  is 
in  see  I'm  not  the  last." 

Some  good  bets:  t;M<  will  sell 
those  700,000  vehicles,  and  the 
world  hasn't  heard  the  last  of  Rov 
Roberts.  M 


I  So 
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THE  MOST  POWERFUL  PART 
OF  A  FALCON  JET 
IS  ONE  SIMPLE  IDEA: 

The  next  business jet  you  acquire  for  your  company  should  do  everything  well. 


If  it  is  a  Falcon  Jet,  it  will. 

Leaving  narrow  superlatives  and  one-sided  claims 
to  others,  Falcon  Jet  pursues  the  idea  of  meticulously 
balanced  excellence -across  the  board.  Scoring  high  in 
every  key  category.  Scoring  low  in  none. 

For  example,  a  Falcon  Jet  is  always  fast,  yet  fuel  effi- 
cient. Trim,  yet  spacious.  As  remarkable  for  short-field 
capabilities  as  for  long  cruising  range.  Highly  advanced 
in  design,  yet  gratifyingly  low  in  operating  costs. 


The  result-honed  over  generations  of  leadership  in 
aviation  technology-is  a  more  versatile,  more  productive, 
more  efficient  business  jet.  Translating  over  the  miles 
and  years  to  a  more  satisfying  ownership  experience. 

After  all,  isn't  this  your  idea  of  a  business  jet,  too? 
To  learn  more,  contact  Gene  Rainville,  Senior  Vice 
President  Marketing,  at  201-967-2746. 

Falcon  Jet 

Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 


FALCON  FALL  X  W  FAU  <  W 

50  Tbe  original  business  trijet-famed  900  B  The  kr&esi  Fakm  °ffm  2000 (Shown  "'"""'>  Now  "' l!n''" 
for  "long-trips/short-trips"  versatility-                 4000  nm  range  and  tbe  best  cabin  in  test,  tbis  remarkable  widebiuly  twin  will  enter 

with  record-lrreaking  performance  and  corporate  aviation,  yet  costs  less  to  operate  service  in  1994,  making  swift  and  comfortable 

proud  fighter  heritage.  than  other  large-cabin  jets.  transcontinental flight  an  affordable  reality. 


EDITED  BY  JOHN  B.  HAYES 


Bass  in  the  saddle  a"  m 

According  TO  Bass  objected  to  stock  swaps, 


family  legend,  Pern'  B? 
79 -year-old  patriarch  < 
Bass  clan  of  Fort  Wo 
Tex.,  bowed  out 
family  investmeni 
lio  in  1969,  tu 
over  to  his  four  sons. 
Perry  went  sailing  and  the 
sons  went  on  oecome 
billionaire 

But  Perry  is  back. 
Along  with  son  Lee  and  the 
Airlie  Group — an  invest- 
ment partnership  long 
associated  with  the 
Basses— Perry  has  taken 
large  positions  in  nearly  a 
dozen  companies.  Among 
them:  RJR Nabisco, 
Beckman  Instruments 
and  Medical  Care  America. 
These  are  not  passive  in- 
vestments. In  various  deals, 
Perry  and  company  have 


Smart  shark 

Greg  Norman,  Austra- 
lia's rugged,  gregarious 
golfing  star,  already  rakes 
in  about  $7  million  a  year 
off  the  links,  pitching 
product  for  the  likes  of  Ree- 
bok, Dunlop  and  Qantas. 
But  in  Cobra  Golf  Inc.  the 
Great  White  Shark  has 
pulled  off  one  of  the  big- 
gest financial  coups  in 
the  history  of  celebrity 
endorsing. 


asked  for  board  seats  and 
even  demanded  that  com- 
panies be  merged. 

Latest  target:  John  Wi- 
ley &  Sons,  the  $273  mil- 
lion New  York  publisher. 
Founded  in  1807,  Wiley  is 
one  of  the  oldest  family- 
run  companies  in  the  coun- 
try and  has  been  ripe  for  a 
takeover  for  years.  The  Bass 
group,  which  has  picked 
up  9.8%  of  the  stock,  wants 
to  name  five  directors. 

Wiley  Chief  Executive 
Charles  Ellis  has  character- 
ized the  demand  as  "not 
consistent  with  our  concept 
of  responsible  behavior 
by  institutional  share- 
holders." In  return,  Perry 
and  his  cohorts  have  threat- 
ened a  proxy  fight. 

-R.  Lee  Sullivan 


Perry  Bass, 
patriarch 
These  are  not 
passive 
investments. 


BELOW: 

Golfer 

Greg  Norman 
The  Cobra 
enriches 
the  Shark. 


Breaking  the  mold 

For  years  minority- 
owned  investment  banks 
have  gotten  by  as  political 
tag-alongs  in  municipal 
bond  underwriting  syn- 
dicates. John  Utendahl,  of 
Utendahl  Capital  Part- 
ners, L.P.,  has  larger  aspira- 
tions. In  February  his 
firm  was  lead  underwriter 
for  a  $250  million  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation securitized  mort- 
gage offering.  That's  the 
first  time  a  minority- 
owned  investment  bank 
played  such  a  role. 
"We're  still  considered  pio- 
neers in  this  industry," 
says  Utendahl,  37. 

Utendahl,  a  former 
Long  Island  University 
basketball  starter  who 
earned  his  M.B.A.  from 


Norman,  39,  has  been 
plugging  Cobra's  hot-sell- 
ing King  Cobra  metal 
driver  since  1992.  The  en- 
dorsement was  so  helpful  • 
that  before  Cobra  went 
public  in  September, 
Norman  was  allowed  to 
buy  12%  of  the  company 
for  S2  million,  or  $2.22  a 
share.  Cobra's  initial 
public  offering  price,  $21 . 

Norman  grossed  al- 
most $4  million  in  the  of- 
fering and  still  owns  7.6% 


Underwriter  John  Utendahl 
No  munis  for  him. 

Columbia  University, 
quit  his  job  at  Merrill 
Lynch — he  was  a  corpo- 
rate bond  trader — over  two 
years  ago.  Shunning  the 
muni  market,  he  sold  $55 
billion  in  taxable  fixed  in- 
comes last  year,  far  and 
away  more  than  any  other 
minority-owned  bank. 

He's  not  satisfied  yet. 
"Last  year  roughly  1,500 
corporate  bond  deals 
were  completed,  totaling 
over  $275  billion — not 
one  of  these  was  led  by  a 
minority  firm,"  he  says, 
breaking  into  a  wide  smile . 
"I  hope  this  year  we'll 
have  the  opportunity  to 
change  that." 

-Kate  Bohner 


of  the  stock,  worth  about 
$19  million.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  gets  royalties  on 
sales  of  his  signature  line 
of  clubs.  And  the  Shark 
owns  half  of  Cobra  Golf 
Australia. 

For  a  point  of  compari- 
son, Norman's  total  win- 
nings since  joining  the 
PGA  Tour  in  1983  (includ- 
ing two  years  as  the  tour's 
leading  money  earner): 
$6.6  million. 

-R\ndall  Lane 
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For  arguments  sake, 
pretend  this  is  a  business  venture. 


Now  for  a  few  words  about  bindings. 


The  confidence  to  take  risk  comes  with  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  equipped  to  handle  it. 

A  fact  that  has  led  many  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing  companies  to  the  same  global  resource. 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

As  one  of  the  world's  largest  banks,  and 
arguably  the  strongest,  we  apply  our  TripleA 
rated  strength  in  ways  that  are  impressive. 

Our  on-  and  off-balance  sheet  solutions 


to  sourcing  capital  are  impressive,  too.  These 
range  from  corporate  lending  and  securities 
underwriting  to  project  finance  and  asset 
securitization. 

All  of  which  means  whether  you're  man- 
aging risks,  assets  or  funding  strategies,  you 
can  rely  on  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  to 
support  you  across  any  financial  terrain. 
Global  or  domestic. 


As  global  as  business  itself. 


In  the  U.S.,  UBS  operates  through  various  branches  and  subsidiaries  with  headquarters  at  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10171 
Other  offices  in  North  America:  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal 


cc 


C  mpound  Integration" 


compound"  is  tungsten  carbide,  one  of 
the  hardest  of  all  man-made  materials  and  a  critical  material  for  industrial  cutting  tools  and 
wear  resistant  machine  parts,  as  well  as  drilling,  mining  and  construction  tools. 

The  "integration"  is  embodied  in  Fansteel  VRAVesson.  Fansteel  VRAVesson  is  a  genuinely 
unique  resource  in  the  tungsten  carbide  industry  because  of  its  totally  integrated  structure. 

Four  operations  -  Plantsville,  CT;  Lexington,  KY;  Latrobe,  PA;  Gulfport,  MS  -  each  with 
distinctive  expertise,  give  Fansteel  VRAVesson  the  ability  to  produce  and  market  tungsten 
carbide  products  for  virtually  any  application,  starting  with  base  compound  powders. 

The  product  quality  begins  with  our  proprietary  formulas  for  powder  blending.  Then,  a 
50  year  data  base  of  leading  edge  engineering  expertise  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  product 
design.  Finally,  the  solutions  are  produced  on  the  best  available  equipment,  much  of  it  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  unique  requirements  of  our  broad  customer  base.  That's  why  Fansteel 
VRAVesson  means  "compound  integra- 
tion." And  it  is  just  one  more  reason  it 
will  pay  you  to  know  more  about  us. 


Tungsten  carbide  industrial  cutting  tools,  wear 
resistant  machine  parts,  drilling,  mining  and 
construction  tools ...  all  products  oj  the  fully 
integrated  capabilities  oj  Fansteel  VRAVesson 


Fansteel  is  a  Specialty  Metals  Manufacturer  of  Aircraft/  Aerospace  and  Weapon  System  Components, 
Forgings,  Sand  Mold  and  Investment  Castings,  Cutting  and  Milling  Tools,  Tool  Holding  Devices,  Coal  Mining 
Tools  and  Accessories,  Construction  Tools,  Wear  Parts  and  Special  Wire  Forms. 


[Fansteel 

1  Tantalum  Place  •  North  Chicago,  IL  60064 
708-6894900 


FACES  BEHIND  THE  FIGURES 


3e  vants 
:o  be  alone 

:HE  AUTO  business  has  of- 
en  seemed  an  afterthought 
Lt  Volvo.  Former  chair- 
nan  Pehr  Gyllenhammar's 
roal  was  to  build  a  giant 
Swedish  conglomerate:  oil, 
bod,  financial  sendees, 
Irugs.  He  even  wanted  to 
mild  a  bridge  from  S\\  e 
len  to  Denmark. 

Ironically,  it  w  as  the 
uto  business  that  did  him 
n.  Last  fall  Soren  Gyll, 
/olvo's  president,  led  a 
uccessful  management 
evolt  to  stop  Gyllenham- 
nar  from  merging  Volvo 
vith  French  Renault.  Gyll 
las  a  different  vision  for 
/blvo,  one  that  most  likely 
neans  shedding  nonau 
omobile  operations. 

Can  Volvo  survive 
loner  "Short  term,  yes. 
vong  term,  we  don't  have 
he  answer,"  says  Gyll,  53. 
Tiat  may  be  Swedish  sto- 
:ism.  Volvo  has  top-flight 


Volvo  President  Soren  Gyll 
Not  building  any  bridges. 


engineering,  and  its  man- 
ufacturing costs  are  coming 
down  as  the  Swedes  are 
eager  to  work  again.  U.S. 
car  sales  are  10%  ahead  of 
last  year,  and  in  Japan 
Volvo  sales  gained  37%  in 
1993  and  are  climbing  this 
year.  Heavy-truck  busi- 
ness is  strong,  too. 

Vows  the  Swede,  "We 
will  try  to  be  an  auto  com- 
pany. I  feel  the  excite- 
ment every  day.11 

-Jerry  Flint 


Southern  comfort 

After  snow  shovel  deal- 
ers and  road  salt  suppliers, 
Charles  Hansen  may  have 
the  toughest  time  adjusting 
to  spring  this  year.  Han- 
sen, 53,  is  chairman  of  Dal- 
las1 $290  million  (sales) 
Pillowtex  Corp.,  the  na- 
tion's largest  pillow  and 
down  comforter  maker. 
His  comforter  sales  were 
up  over  10%  this  winter. 

Lower  prices  (often 
less  than  $  1 00 )  are  one  rea- 
son for  Hansen's  success. 


He  buys  cheap  feathers  in 
China  and  fitted  his  plant 
with  efficient  German  pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Audacious  salesman- 
ship is  another.  Hansen 
sells  comforters  in  warm- 
er climates,  explaining  that 
people  need  protection 
from  "the  chill  of  southern 
nights  and  air-condition- 
ing." Quite  a  line,  but  it 
works.  Two  of  his  biggest 
markets:  Florida  and  south- 
ern California. 
-Christopher  Palmeri  m 


Charles  Hansen, 
Pillowtex  Corp. 
But  can  he  do  it 
in  August? 


[  know  it's  late,  hut  I'd  like  some  sushi.  How  far  do  I  have  to  gfo?" 


You  needn't  leave  the  comfort  of 
your  Four  Seasons  Hotel  room  to  be 
transported  by  a  talented  chef. 

Our  room  service  menu  abounds 
witb  selections:  from  striped  bass 
prepared  without  unwanted  calories, 
to  deep-disb  pizza,  to  bomemade 
cbieken  soup  at  midnigbt. 

For  tbe  same  breadtb  of  cboices 
in  anotber  unequaled  setting,  pay  a 
visit  to  our  restaurants  downstairs. 
In  these  value-conscious  times,  tbe 
demands  of  your  business  demand 
notbing  less.  To  reserve,  pbone  your 
travel  counsellor  or  call  us  toll  free. 


Four  Seasons  Hotels 


Four  Seasons  •  Regent 
hotels  and  resorts 


Pour  Smmmj  •  Rtgmtt  Dtfimbig  ilteari  pf$trvie»  al  jo  lulmi  in  jo  eowdnm 


You  want  the  truth?  Here  it  is.  NEC's  new  MultiSpm*  3X  CD-ROM  readers  are  the  best- 
performing  readers  on  the  market. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  double  speed.  And  now  we  improved  our  data  transfer  rate 
to  450  Kbytes/sec.  and  made  a  triple-speed  reader.  (Because  that's  what  you  wanted.)  We  also 
cut  our  access  time  to  less  than  200  milliseconds,  added  a  256-Kbyte  continuous-flow  cache, 
and  a  SCSI  2  interface. 


Which  means  you  can  get  your  information  three  times  faster  than  you  can  with  standard 
readers,  see  smoother  animation  and  video. 


Our  new  MultiSpin  CD-ROM  readers  are  not  only  fast  but  interactive,  with  stand-alone  audio 
controls  and  an  LCD  display  on  the  front  panel.  So  you  don't  have  to  rely  on  your  computer  to  tell 
you  what's  going  on  (or  not  going  on)  with  your  reader. 

They're  compatible  with  Macs  and  PCs,  as  well  as  Kodak  Multisession  Photo  CDs.  And,  they 
come  with  the  longest  commitment  in  the  industry- a  2-year  limited  warranty. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO.  Or  for  details  via  fax,  call  NEC  FastFacts"  at 
1-800-366-0476,  request  document  #23768.  We'll  answer  all  your  questions  about  CD-ROM.  And 
you'll  actually  get  to  have  an  honest  conversation  for  a  change. 
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Even  as  the  stock  market 
turned  down  last  month, 
the  Forbes  500s  were  reporting 
splendid  results. 


Sales 

199 

Profits 

209 

Assets 

222 

Market  value 

"I  *5  ^ 

232 

Employment 

242 

Jobs  and  productivity 

244 

Ranking 

264 

Wall  Street 

298 

Where  to  find  the  Forbes  500s 

340 

By  Eric  S.  Hardy 
Illustrations  by  John  Segal 


If  the  March  unpleasantness  turns  out  to  be  die  start  of 
a  bear  market,  it  won't  be  because  business  is  bad.  This 
year's  Forbes  500s  ranking  of  the  biggest  U.S.  companies 
shows  that  profits  were  up  14%  over  1992  on  a  3.5%  sales 
increase.  When  profits  grow  four  times  faster  than  reve- 
nues, that's  proof  of  improving  productivity  and  improv- 
ing profitability. 

Turn  to  page  196  for  our  annual  listing  of  the  Forbes 
Super  50 — the  big  companies  with  the  highest  composite 
ranking  based  on  all  four  Forbes  yardsticks:  sales,  profits, 
assets,  market  value.  Topping  the  Super  50:  General 
Electric,  which  ranks  first  in  assets  and  market  value, 
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The  Super  50 


Rank 

Comp" 

— Where  they  rank- — 

odlcb 

Prnfitc 

Assets 

Market 
IVIdrKcl 

1993 

1992 

Sales 

Profits 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

value 

value 

($mil) 

1 

1 

General  Electric 

7 

2 

1 

1 

$60,562 

$5,177.0 

$251,506 

$89,226 

2 

■ 

General  Motors 

1 

6 

5 

5 

138,220 

2.465.8 

188,034 

55,376 

3 

Ford  Motor 

2 

5 

4 

13 

108,521 

2.529.0 

198,938 

30,699 

4 

2 

Exxon 

3 

1 

22 

2 

97,825 

5.280.0 

84,145 

81,817 

5 

3 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

5 

3 

30 

3 

67,156 

3,974.0 

60,766 

72.882 

g 

4 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

10 

4 

35 

7 

50,621 

3,568.0 

51,205 

48,248 

7 

5 

American  International  Group 

26 

18 

14 

22 

20,135 

1,918.1 

101,015 

26,921 

7 

a 

Sears,  Roebuck 

9 

8 

20 

43 

50,838 

2.409.1 

90,808 

16,885 

9 

8 

Mobil 

8 

13 

49 

12 

56,576 

2,084.0 

40,585 

31.654 

10 

17 

Citicorp 

15 

17 

3 

49 

32,196 

1.919.0 

216,574 

15,170 

11 

6  • 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

40 

14 

2 

31 

16.054 

2.042.5 

216.979 

22.565 

12 

11 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

4 

9 

76 

4 

67,345 

2,333.3 

26,302 

61,492 

13 

28 

Chrysler 

11 

7 

44 

35 

43,600 

2,415.0 

43,830 

20,531 

14 

10 

BankAmerica 

41 

16 

6 

48 

15,900 

1,954.0 

186.933 

15.170 

15 

9 

Chevron 

16 

33 

59 

15 

32,123 

1,265.0 

34,736 

30,219 

16 

16 

Amoco 

19 

19 

69 

21 

25,336 

1,820.0 

28,486 

27,302 

17 

6 

GTE 

27 

45 

45 

14 

19,748 

990.0 

41,575 

30,450 

18 

26 

American  Express 

51 

22 

18 

53 

14,173 

1,605.0 

94,132 

14,756 

18 

15 

PepsiCo 

20 

23 

83 

18 

25.021 

1,587.9 

23,706 

30,055 

20 

11 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

14 

87 

54 

8 

32,621 

566.0 

37,053 

39,873 

20 

20 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

68 

21 

11 

63 

11,941 

1,723.0 

133.888 

12.502 

22 

14 

BellSouth 

42 

42 

62 

20 

15,880 

1,034.1 

32.873 

27,410 

23 

18 

Texaco 

13 

39 

74 

42 

33.245 

1,068.0 

26,626 

17,167 

24 

30 

Merrill  Lynch 

37 

30 

9 

97 

16,588 

1,394.4 

.  152.910 

8,772 

25 

■ 

ITT 

23 

46 

27 

82 

22,043 

963.0 

70,560 

10,140 

26 

19 

Bell  Atlantic 

61 

26 

66 

29 

12,990 

1,481.6 

29,544 

22,785 

27 

22 

Chemical  Banking 

63 

24 

10 

86 

12,427 

1,569.0 

149,888 

9,719 

28 

24 

NationsBank 

88 

31 

8 

61 

10.392 

1,301.4 

157.686 

13,003 

29 

13 

Procter  &  Gamble 

17 

86 

78 

10 

30.067 

571.0 

25.543 

38.675 

30 

39 

Hewlett-Packard 

24 

32 

107 

30 

21,426 

1,284.0 

17,201 

22.606 

31 

27 

Boeing 

18 

35 

95 

46 

25,438 

1,244.0 

20,450 

15,991 

32 

42 

Merck 

86 

12 

97 

9 

10,498 

2,166.2 

19,928 

39.812 

33 

28 

Ameritech 

71 

25 

85 

32 

11,710 

1.512.8 

23.428 

22,481 

34 

32 

Southwestern  Bell 

83 

28 

80 

25 

10,690 

1.435.2 

24,308 

24.372 

35 

48 

Dow  Chemical 

32 

73 

79 

40 

18,060 

644.0 

25.505 

17.910 

36 

35 

Coca-Cola 

54 

11 

164 

6 

13,957 

2.188.0 

12,021 

54.248 

37 

■ 

Motorola 

36 

43 

142 

16 

16,963 

1,022.0 

13,498 

30,180 

38 

36 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

52 

20 

157 

23 

14,138 

1,787.0 

12,242 

25,412 

39 

34 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

85 

40 

72 

60 

10,582 

1,065.5 

27,163 

13,030 

40 

44 

Banc  One 

145 

36 

25 

59 

7,227 

1,120.6 

79,919 

13,229 

41 

43 

JC  Penney 

28 

48 

132 

58 

19,578 

944.0 

14,788 

13,309 

42 

41 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

78 

15 

161 

19 

11,413 

1.959.0 

12,101 

27,579 

43 

40 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

53 

34 

159 

33 

14.020 

1.263.0 

12,197 

22,118 

44 

■ 

Travelers 

153 

47 

13 

68 

6,797 

950.0 

101.360 

11.654 

45 

25 

Eastman  Kodak 

38 

108 

96 

51 

•16,364 

475.0 

20.324 

14,917 

46 

45 

Southern  Co 

116 

44 

77 

62 

8.489 

1,002.0 

25,911 

12,724 

47 

■ 

Intel 

112 

10 

175 

17 

8,782 

2,295.3 

11.344 

30.096 

48 

■ 

Salomon 

111 

50 

7 

160 

8.799 

864.0 

184.835 

5,735 

49 

■ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

177 

56 

23 

76 

5,584 

786.0 

83.880 

10,426 

50 

i 

Caterpillar 

74 

66 

131 

66 

11.615 

681.0 

14.807 

12,134 

■  Not  on  Super  50  list  in  1992. 
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The  right  stuff 


Company 

Recent 

1993 

—1994  earnings  estimate- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

1995 

Estimated 

 Dividends  

price 

EPS 

high 

average 

low 

1993 

1994E 

estimated 

5-yr  EPS 

indicated 

yield 

EPS 

growth* 

rate 

Baybanks 

56% 

$3.57 

$4.95 

$4.50 

$4.10 

15.8 

12.6 

$5.19 

11% 

$1.40 

2.5% 

Briggs  &  Stratton 

873/4 

4.86 

6.15 

5.84 

5.40 

18.1 

15.0 

6.19 

8 

1.84 

2.1 

Caesars  World 

52% 

3.40 

4.00 

3.85 

3.73 

15.6 

13.7 

4.33 

12 

0.00 

0.0 

Chrysler 

58 

6.77 

9.00 

7.78 

6.75 

8.6 

7.5 

9.37 

7 

0.80 

1.4 

\*l  lILUl  |J 

03  /4 

5.50 

4.75 

4.00 

10.3 

8.3 

5.73 

12 

000 

0.0 

Compaq  Computer 

103% 

5.45 

8.46 

7.03 

5.65 

19.0 

14.7 

8.19 

15 

0.00 

0.0 

Conrail 

59% 

2.74 

4.64 

4.22 

3.90 

21.8 

14.2 

4.92 

12 

1.30 

2.2 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

8% 

0.93 

1.30 

1.10 

1.00 

9.5 

8.1 

1.47 

8 

0.00 

0.0 

Echlin 

31% 

1.60 

2.45 

1.94 

1.75 

19.8 

16.4 

2.19 

12 

0.76 

2.2 

FmiitsHIo  C r\c 
LLjUILdUlfc;  \*Ub 

OA 

2.00 

1.79 

1.15 

20.2 

13.4 

2.32 

14 

0.20 

0.8 

First  Bank  System 

32 

2.39 

3.50 

3.34 

3.15 

13.4 

9.6 

3.74 

9 

1.16 

3.6 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

73% 

5.68 

7.90 

7.58 

7.10 

11.0 

9.7 

8.36 

9 

2.00 

2.7 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

371/4 

3.01 

4.00 

3.79 

3.30 

12.4 

9.8 

4.59 

11 

1.20 

3.2 

Ford  Motor 

6l1/2 

4.55 

8.00 

6.60 

6.00 

13.5 

9.3 

8.74 

8 

1.60 

2.6 

Hibernia 

75/. 

U.JO 

1.15 

0.88 

0.80 

13.1 

8.7 

1.03 

11 

0.16 

2.1 

Illinois  Central 

37% 

2.14 

2.70 

2.53 

2.35 

17.5 

14.8 

2.93 

13 

0.84 

2.2 

Kroger 

251/s 

1.60 

2.20 

2.01 

1.90 

15.7 

12.5 

2.26 

20 

0.00 

0.0 

Louisiana-Pacific 

40% 

2.32 

4.00 

3.28 

2.65 

17.3 

12.2 

3.73 

11 

0.44 

1.1 

Merisel 

21% 

1 00 

1.42 

1.34 

1.15 

21.6 

16.1 

1.71 

22 

0.00 

0.0 

Midlantic 

28% 

2.51 

4.20 

3.84 

2.90 

11.5 

7.5 

3.09 

6 

0.00 

0.0 

Premark  International 

79% 

5.15 

6.60 

5.92 

5.12 

15.4 

13.4 

6.73 

15 

1.12 

1.4 

Sovereign  Bancorp 

10% 

0.86 

1.20 

1.18 

1.15 

12.2 

8.9 

1.36 

15 

0.10 

1.0 

SunAmerica 

40% 

2.75 

3.75 

3.52 

3.20 

14.8 

11.6 

4.06 

15 

0.40 

1.0 

Texas  Instruments 

86% 

5.07 

7.55 

6.19 

5.20 

17.0 

14.0 

6.98 

15 

0.72 

0.8 

Tosco 

31% 

2.38 

3.30 

2.86 

2.20 

13.2 

11.0 

3.21 

10 

0.60 

1.9 

'Average  annual  growth  for  next  five  years. 

Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES)  via  OneSource  Information  Services. 


Analysts  expect  these  25  Forbes  500s  companies  to  show 
healthy  earnings  gains  this  year.  Their  earnings  estimates 
have  been  rising  and  the  P/Es  are  low. 


second  in  profits  and  seventh  in  sales. 

Unlike  less  sophisticated  listings,  the  Forbes  500s  in- 
cludes manufacturing  and  service  companies,  because  we 
live  in  an  era  when  the  line  between  services  and  products  is 
impossible  to  draw.  Thus  our  directory  reflects  the  climb- 
ing profits  of  computer  vendors  like  Silicon  Graphics — 

The  rules 


ranked  406  on  the  Forbes  Profits  500 — and  the  better 
showings  of  some  old-line  steel  companies. 

But  stock  markets  generally  look  ahead,  not  back.  What 
are  the  prospects  for  the  Forbes  500s  companies  in  1994? 
Pretty  darned  good,  if  analysts'  predictions  are  to  be 
believed.  On  the  grounds  that  stock  prices  almost  always 


To  qualify  for  a  Forbes 
500  listing,  a  company 
must  be  one  of  the  500 
largest  corporations  by 
sales,  profits,  assets  or 
market  value.  In  addition,  a 
company  must  be  head 
quartered  in  the  U.S.  and 
publicly  traded  as  of  Mar. 
18,  1994.  Private  firms, 
mutual  companies  and 


cooperatives  are  excluded. 
If  a  corporation's  results  are 
consolidated  by  another 
Forbes  500  company,  we 
rank  only  the  parent. 

Fiscal  year-end  results 
are  used  for  companies  with 
fiscal  years  ending  in  De- 
cember and  January  and, 
where  available,  Febru- 
ary. For  all  other  firms, 


sales,  profits  and  cash 
flow  are  for  the  last  12 
months. 

Market  value  is  calcu- 
lated by  multiplying  the 
Mar.  18  closing  stock 
price  by  the  total  number  of 
shares  outstanding  for  all 
classes  of  common  stock. 

Operating  revenues  are 
used  for  sales.  For  banks 


this  includes  gross  inter- 
est income  plus  other  oper- 
ating income.  Net  profit 
excludes  extraordinary 
items  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  an  accounting 
change  but  includes  earn 
ings  from  discontinued  op- 
erations. Cash  flow  is 
net  profit  plus  deprecia- 
tion and  amortization.  U 
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The  grand  totals 


Category 

1993 

Change 

5-year 

total 

over 

growth 

1992 

rate 

Sales  500 

$3.8  trillion 

3.5% 

4.4% 

Profits  500 

204  billion 

13.8 

0.9 

Assets  500 

8.9  trillion 

10.2 

5.5 

Market  value  500 

3.6  trillion 

6.9 

12.9 

Total  employment  of 

785  companies 

20.2  million 

-0.8 

0.3 

Big  businesses  cut  costs  and  fought  for  every  dollar 
of  sales.  The  Sales  500  have  only  a  3.5%  gain 
but  the  Profits  500,  a  13.8%  gain. 


respond  to  improving  earnings,  we  have  broken  out  for  the 
first  time  this  year  a  group  of  25  from  the  Forbes  500s  that 
are  likely  to  show  better  earnings  this  year.  The  table  is  on 
page  197.  We  used  at  least  three  earnings  estimates,  thus 
assuring  some  consensus.  All  the  companies  are  expected 
to  show  earnings  growth  of  at  least  1 3%  this  year  and  an 
average  16%  next  year.  And  all  have  had  their  earnings 


Making  the  cut 


Sales 

1983 

$1,168* 

Libby-Owens-Ford 

1993 

1,818 

BF  Goodrich 

Profits 

1983 

51.7 

WW  Grainger 

1993 

83.2 

West  One  Bancorp 

Assets 

1983 

1,995 

Boston  Edison 

1993 

3,013 

Owens-Corning 

Market  value 

1983 

694 

Clorox 

1993 

1,798 

Worthington  Industries 

'All  figures  are  in  mi 

lions  of  dollars. 

What  it  took  to  make 
the  Forbes  500s 
in  1983  and  1993. 


estimates  raised  over  the  past  three  months. 

What  sectors  look  promising?  In  autos,  Ford  and  Chrys- 
ler carry  multiples  of  9  and  8  times  expected  1994 
earnings  respectively.  It  should  be  another  good  year  for 
financial  services.  Eleven  stocks  in  the  table  are  in  either  the 
banking  or  insurance  business.  Midlantic,  First  Interstate 
and  Citicorp  all  earn'  multiples  of  less  than  10  times 
expected  earnings.  Two  big  insurers,  Equitable  at  13  and 
SunAmerica  at  12,  also  make  the  list.  In  electronics, 
Compaq  Computer  is  trading  at  15  times  its  estimated 
earnings,  while  Texas  Instruments  is  at  14. 

In  one  measurement,  however,  the  Forbes  500s  retreat- 
ed last  year — and  will  do  so  again  this  year.  They  now 
employ  20.2  million  people,  a  1%  decrease  from  last  year 
(see  pp.  242-62).  In  1989  the  number  w  as  19.9  million. 
Thus,  in  five  years,  the  biggest  U.S.  companies  have  added 
on  balance  only  300,000  jobs.  These  tight  employment 
numbers  are  the  Hip  side  of  improving  productivity.  H 


Winners 

Company   Stock  performance- 


recent 

%  change 

price 

12-month      year  to  date 

Micron  Technology 

35% 

289 

90 

EMC 

22V2 

283 

36 

Lotus  Development 

84 

243 

53 

Humana 

2VA 

173 

21 

Snapple  Beverage 

231/2 

154 

-10 

The  three  best-performing  Forbes  500s  companies 
over  the  last  year  are  all  in  the  computer  industry. 


Losers 

Company   Stock  performance- 


recent 

%  change 

price 

12-month      year  to  date 

Glendale  Federal  Bank 

6% 

-92 

-11 

Citadel  Holding 

5y8 

-77 

-56 

California  Federal 

10% 

-53 

-33 

FirstFed  Finl 

13% 

-50 

-16 

USAir  Group 

8% 

^18 

-32 

Banks  have  been  great  investments  the  past  few  years; 
four  stocks  on  this  table  are  notable  exceptions. 
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Watch  out,  General  Motors:  Ford  is  now 
right  behind  you  on  this  list  of  U.S.  companies 
with  the  heftiest  revenues. 


By  Gilbert  Steedley 


General  Motors  still  leads  the 
Forbes  Sales  500  list,  with  consolidat- 
ed revenues  of  $138  billion,  but  Ford 
Motor  has  moved  into  second  place 
on  the  list  with  $109  billion.  Ford 
displaced  $98  billion  Exxon,  which 
dropped  to  third. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  corporate 
rumarounds  reflected  in  the  sales  rank- 
ngs  is  Compaq  Computer.  Two  years 
igo  it  was  getting  beaten  up  by  low- 
priced  competitors  like  Dell  Comput- 
er and  Gateway  2000.  But  under  Chief 
Executive  Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  Compaq 
las  slashed  prices,  added  new  lines  of  lower-priced  PCs  and 
iggressively  cut  costs.  Result?  Sales  last  year  jumped  $3.1 
pillion,  to  $7.2  billion.  Other  fast  gainers  benefiting  from 
die  PC  boom  were  Intel  and  Microsoft. 

The  biggest  revenue  gain  of  any  company  returning  to 
xir  list  from  last  year  belongs  to  independent  oil  refiner 
rosco,  which  last  year  purchased  Exxon's  Bayway  refinery 
n  Linden,  N.J.  and  British  Petroleum's  Pacific  Northwest 
-efinery  in  Ferndale,  Wash.  Tosco's  revenues  jumped  91%, 
xom  $1.9  billion  to  over  $3.5  billion. 

There  are  30  companies  in  this  year's  Sales  500  that 


The  top  five 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

1  1 

General  Motors 

138,220 

4.4 

2  3 

Ford  Motor 

108,521 

8.4 

3  2 

Exxon 

97,825 

-5.2 

4  8 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

67,345 

21.3 

5  4 

American  Tel  &  Te! 

67,156 

3.5 

weren't  listed  in  our  1993  survey. 
Warehouse  retailer  Price/Costco,  for 
example,  was  carried  as  two  separate 
companies  last  year  but  became  one 
entity  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
This  year  Price/Costco  is  ranked 
44th  with  sales  of  $  16  billion.  Colum- 
bia Healthcare  and  HCA- Hospital 
Corp.  of  America  merged  earlier  this 
year.  Because  the  merger  was  a  pool- 
ing of  interests,  we're  treating  Co- 
lumbia/HCA Healthcare,  ranked  92, 
as  a  new  company. 

Other  newcomers  to  the  list  in- 
clude Conseco,  an  insurer  specializing  in  annuities,  and 
Arrow  Electronics.  Both  companies  had  sales  gains  of 
more  than  50%  over  last  year.  Retailer  Best  Buy  also 
appears  for  the  first  time.  As  do  Southwest  Airlines — one 
of  the  few  domestic  airlines  to  earn  a  profit  last  year — and 
Northwest  Airlines,  which  went  public  on  Mar.  18. 

The  losers?  Revenues  dropped  33%  at  Enserch,  largely 
because  of  the  sale  of  its  engineering  and  construction 
subsidiary  to  Raytheon.  Dropping  off  the  list  were  Armco, 
Ohio  Casualty  and  Asarco.  This  year  it  took  a  minimum  of 
$1.8  billion  in  revenues  to  make  this  ranking.  BS 


Winners 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

0/ 

/o 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

368  ■ 

Conseco 

2,637 

108.3 

278  467 

Tosco 

.  3,559 

91.3 

435  ■ 

Blockbuster 

2,227 

85.5 

406  ■ 

Best  Buy 

2,427 

80.3 

396  ■ 

United  HealthCare 

2,469 

76.5 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 


Ml  but  one  of  these  companies— Tosco — was  too  small 
to  qualify  for  last  year's  Forbes  Sales  500. 
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Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

492 

332 

Enserch 

1,902 

-32.7 

500 

367 

BF  Goodrich 

1,818 

-28.0 

178 

135 

Borden 

5,506 

-22.9 

220 

173 

WR  Grace 

4,408 

-20.1 

255 

197 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

3,850 

-19.9 

The  biggest  revenue  declines  were  reported  by  these 
Forbes  Sales  500  energy  and  chemical  companies. 
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5  HERE  TO  PROTEC 


ng  world,  you  and  the  people  you  love  need  solid  financial  answers, 
of  Fortis  —  a  worldwide  financial  services  organization  $100  billion 
foundation  of  solid  answers  for  over  165 years,  Fortis  stands  for  powerful 
u  need  health  insurance  with  today  and  tomorrow  in  mind.  Life  insurance 


EVERYONE  IN  YOUR  CASTLE. 


that  can  help  you  live  a  better  life.  Employee  benefit  plans  that  can  even  benefit  the 
employer.  Mutual  funds  carefully  managed  to  help  meet  your  investment  objectives.  And 
annuities  to  help  your  golden  years  shine  brighter.  Solid  answers  for  everyone  in  your  castle. 
From  Fortis.  A  name  you  can  trust  around  the  world... and  right  in  your  own  backyard. 

f/ortii 


SOLID  ANSWERS  FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD 


Fo  r  more  information,  call  your  independent  agent, 
broker  or  financial  consultant,  or  call 1-800-377-7282 . 


jK. 

t 

Rank 

Company 

% 

1993 

1992 

mil) 

change 

6 

5 

52,716 

-2.8 

7 

6 

Genera!  El 

n0,562 

6.1 

8 

7 

56,576 

-0.5 

9 

9 

Sea:*  xk 

50,838 

-2.9 

10 

1U 

Dhiiin  W  '"'nc 

50,621 

1.1 

11 

14 

:  -irysier 

43,600 

18.2 

12 

11 

Kmart 

34,557 

-9.1 

13 

15 

Texaco 

33,245 

-9.7 

1  A 

13 

Ei  du  Pont 

32,621 

-2.0 

15 

lb 

Pifrimrn 

■    i  .IvU!  p 

32,196 

0.8 

16 

12 

Chevron 

32,123 

-62 

1/ 

17 

Procter  &  Gamble 

30,067 

-1.0 

1  D 

18 

Boeing 

25,438 

-15.7 

■f  a 

19 

20 

Amoco 

25,336 

0.2 

OA 

20 

LL 

»  C|Jol^U 

25,021 

13.9 

21 

23 

ConAgra 

23,002 

5.9 

oo 

21 

Kroger 

22,384 

1.1 

OO 
IS 

24 

ITT 

22,043 

1.8 

OA 

38 

Hewlett-Packard 

21,426 

25.2 

OR 
CO 

9S 

LJ 

I  InitoH  Td/^hnAinaioc 
Ullllc'J  1  CLIIMUIUglcb 

20,736 

-4.2 

26 

33 

American  Intl  Group 

20,135 

9.5 

97 
CI 

27 

GTE 

19,748 

-1.2 

oo 

£0 

28 

JC  Penney 

19,578 

2.6 

^y 

34 

Dayton  Hudson 

19,233 

7.3 

OU 

9Q 

MlllCIILdll  OlUlCb 

18,763 

-1.5 

31 

32 

Cigna 

18,402 

-1.0 

0.0 

0<£ 

30 

Dow  Chemical 

18,060 

-4.8 

I1? 

31 

Xerox 

17,334 

-7.1 

7.A 
OH 

35 

in              n'    it*    ■  j 

Atlantic  Richfield 

17,189 

-1.8 

or 

ou 

MCllld  Lite  (X  vdo 

17,118 

-2.2 

36 

51 

Motorola 

16,963 

27.5 

SI 

50 

Merrill  Lynch 

16,588 

23.5 

0.Q 

oo 

26 

Eastman  Kodak 

16,364 

-1.1 

■?Q 

J3 

68 

Supervalu 

16,104 

42.0 

HU 

40 

PpHI  Natl  Mnrtoaop 
rcui  lidll  mUllgdge 

16,054 

10.3 

41 

40 

BankAmerica 

15,900 

4.2 

AO 

41 

BellSouth 

15,880 

4.5 

A1 

ho 

44 

AMR 

15,816 

9.9 

AA 

■ 

Price/Costco 

15,681 

8.0 

HO 

49 

odlcWdy 

15,215 

0.4 

46 

39 

RJR  Nabisco 

15,104 

-4.0 

46 

Sara  Lee 

14,963 

7.1 

HO 

55 

Time  Warner 

14,544 

11.3 

4Q 

57 

UAL 

14,511 

12.6 

ou 

37 

IVIllJlHIMcll  UUUgldb 

14,487 

-16.7 

51 

19 

American  Express 

14,173 

-8.5 

•JC 

48 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

14,138 

2.8 

OO 

47 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

14,020 

1.0 

OH 

54 

Coca-Cola 

13,957 

6.8 

oo 

49 

Internationa!  Paper 

13,685 

0.6 

56 

45- 

Digital  Equipment 

13,637 

-3.7 

57 

52 

Nynex 

13,408 

1.9 

58 

53 

Tenneco 

13,255 

0.9 

59 

56 

Fleming  Cos 

13,092 

1.2 

60 

85 

Lockheed 

13,071 

29.4 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

0/ 

/o 

1993  1992 

\  4>l  1 '  M  f 

61 

59 

Bell  Atlantic 

12,990 

2.7 

62 

58 

Loews 

12,582 

-1.3 

c  o 
DO 

cn 

bU 

Chemical  Banking 

19  A97 

IL^Ll 

C.J 

64 

63 

■Georgia-Pacific 

1?  31(1 

I  1 

4.1 

65 

62 

Phillips  Petroleum 

1£,0U3 

J.C 

66 

65 

Delta  Air  Lines 

12,295 

6.2 

67 

66 

McKesson 

12,203 

6.2 

CO 

DO 

00 

Jr  Morgan  &  Co 

1 1 ,341 

IK  7 
10./ 

by 

1C 

lb 

MCI  Communications 

11  Q91 

19  Q 

16.3 

70 

61 

AlliedSignal 

11  827 

-1.8 

71 

70 

Ameritech 

11,710 

5.0 

72 

72 

IBP 

11,671 

4.9 

IS 

L\A 

b4 

Goodyear 

1 1  fi/H 

1 1  ,040 

-1  9 

l.L 

7  A 

74 

00 
OJ 

Caterpillar 

1 1  filS 

1 1  ,U  i  J 

10.3 

75 

71 

May  Dept  Stores 

11,529 

3.4 

76 

67 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

11,505 

1.0 

77 

74 

Chase  Manhattan 

11,417 

2.6 

78 

69 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

11,410 

9  3 

L.O 

"70 

07 

y/ 

Sprint 

1 1  1fi8 
11,000 

Q  1 

3.1 

80 

84 

Albertson's 

11  98/1 

11, £04 

111  q 

1U.3 

81 

77 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

11,040 

5.3 

82 

75 

f»  _  _  l„ . 1  j   1  _il 

Rockwell  Intl 

10,952 

1.1 

83 

87 

Southwestern  Bell 

in  KPfi 

1U,03U 

fi  7 
0./ 

84 

96 

Sysco 

in  ssq 

1U,J03 

10.0 

85 

80 

Pacific  G&E 

1(1  S89 

lU,JOc 

9  8 

L.O 

()(* 

86 

no 

92 

Merck 

10,498 

8.6 

87 

79 

Melville 

10,435 

0.0 

do 

on 

89 

NationsBank 

1(1  1Q9 

1U,  J  JL 

H.J 

89 

78 

Great  A&P  Tea 

1(1  WA 

1  1 
1.1 

90 

94 

Archer  Daniels 

1(1 

1U,  01 J 

8  n 

0  u 

a  1 

91 

81 

US  West 

10,294 

0.1 

oo 

■ 

Loiumrjia/ntA 

10,252 

3.2 

93 

86 

Coastal  Corp 

in  nfi 

(1  7 

V.I 

94 

151 

Enron 

10,097 

7.3 

95 

73 

USX-Marathon 

1(1  c. 

q  o 

—3.0 

96 

00 

00 

Woolworth 

9,626 

-3.4 

y/ 

30 

Weyerhaeuser 

9,545 

3.5 

oo 

ye 

00 
30 

Asmano  un 

J,JLO 

n  8 

u.o 

oo 

yy 

i  cn 
lbU 

Martin  Marietta 

9  436 

58  5 

JO.  J 

100 

90 

Pacific  Telesis 

9,244 

1.5 

101 

134 

Home  Depot 

9,239 

29.2 

102 

nn 

99 

Raytheon 

9,201 

1.6 

1  AO 

103 

12/ 

Morgan  Stanley 

Q  17fi 
3,1/0 

9A  1 

1  t\A 

1U4 

1  C\A 
11)4 

IA/MV  TmaUmaIammm 

WMa  lechnologies 

3,100 

0.0 

105 

110 

1  V-  A  11  VI  1 

Q  (178 
3,U/0 

8  8 
0.0 

1  AC 

106 

95 

Alcoa 

9,056 

-4.6 

107 

102 

CSX 

8,940 

2.4 

108 

107 

Baxter  International 

8  87Q 
0,0/3 

A  Q 
4.0 

109 

108 

Westinghouse 

R  87R 
0,0/0 

-A  1 

— H.l 

110 

117 

Walt  Disney 

0,000 

1  1  I 

111 

112 

Salomon 

8,799 

7.4 

112 

163 

Intel 

8,782 

50.3 

113 

■ 

Northwest  Airlines 

8,649 

6.4 

114 

126 

Texas  Instruments 

8,523 

14.6 

115 

123 

Walgreen 

8,498 

10.6 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1  qqo 

1  Z>  J  3 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

116 

114 

Southern  Co 

8,489 

5.2 

117 

131 

Apple  Computer 

8,446 

16.9 

1 18 

1  io 

121 

Abbott  Laboratories 

8,408 

7.1 

119 

113 

General  Mills 

8,381 

3.1 

120 

119 

American  Home  Prod 

8,305 

5.5 

121 

115 

Lincoln  National 

8,290 

3.2 

122 

101 

American  Brands 

8,288 

-6.3 

123 

124 

Federal  Express 

0  oco 

0,253 

7  7 
I.I 

124 

120 

Emerson  Electric 

8,200 

4.2 

1£J 

106  Occidental  Petroleum 

8,116 

-4.5 

126 

144 

Fluor 

8,101 

18.9 

1 71 

1  L.  I 

■ 

Marriott  Intl 

8,062 

3.5 

128 

142 

Deere  &  Co 

8,057 

16.2 

111 

TRW 

7,948 

-4.4 

130 

133 

Tovs  'R'  Us 

7,946 

10.8 

131 

1  09 
ILL 

Monsanto 

7,902 

1.8 

132 

1 1 C 

lib 

othcorp 

7,821 

-2.0 

133 

148 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

7  onn 

/,oU(] 

i  n  i 

19.1 

134 

i  no 

iuy 

Unisys 

7,743 

-8.1 

135 

132 

Food  Lion 

7,610 

5.8 

136 

1  00 

U3 

Union  Pacific 

7,561 

: 

137 

128 

in  ik :  _i  i 

Whirlpool 

7,533 

3.2 

138 

130 

Pfizer 

7  170 
/,4/0 

O  A 

3.4 

139 

1  oc 
lob 

McDonald's 

7,408 

3.9 

140 

177 

Bank  of  Boston 

7,396 

39.8 

141 

1  nr. 
IUj 

Sun  Co 

7,297 

-15.4 

142 

100 

Unocal 

7,261 

-18.4 

143 

140 

Limited 

7,245 

4.3 

144 

1  00 

loo 

rederated  Uept  btrs 

7,229 

2.1 

145 

158 

Banc  One 

7,227 

20.5 

146 

223 

Compaq  Computer 

7,191 

75.4 

147 

139 

Colgate-Palmolive 

7,141 

1.9 

14R 

1HO 

1  A  1 

141 

HJ  Heinz 

7  1  OC 

/,13b 

o  n 

2.9 

149 

XH  V 

145 

USAir  Group 

7,083 

5.9 

150 

159 

Rptppn  Rrsin^wip 

uti  ctn  ui  ui  ionic 

7,058 

28.3 

151 

137 

Kimberly-Clark 

6,973 

-1.7 

152 

183 

Alco  Standard 

6,916 

34.1 

153 

186 

Travelers 

6,797 

00  c 

32.6 

154 

150 

Campbell  Soup 

6,759 

4.7 

155 

id  fi 

140 

L>rL>  1 II  lc:  <  Id  IIUI  Id  1 

6,738 

2.1 

156 

152 

Equitable  Cos 

6,480 

3.1 

1  S7 

X  o  / 

155 

Eli  Lilly 

6,452 

4.6 

1  oR 
X  oo 

147 

Halliburton 

C  OC  1 

6,351 

O  7 

-L.I 

159 

154 

Kellogg 

6,295 

1.7 

lOU 

156 

Cooper  Industries 

6,274 

1.9 

161 

161 

Consolidated  Edison 

6,265 

5.6 

luc 

174 

Johnson  Controls 

6,255 

14.7 

1fi^ 

1  DO 

{53 

Honeywell 

5,963 

-4.2 

1  fi4 
lot 

118 

Ralston-Purina 

5,949 

1.0 

1  fio 
1DO 

162 

Amerada  Hess 

5,852 

-0.4 

166 

■ 

Dean  Witter  Discover 

5,822 

12.3 

167 

166 

Warner-Lambert 

5,794 

3.5 

168 

165 

Quaker  Oats 

5,792 

1.5 

169 

149 

Southland 

5,781 

-10.9 

170 

■ 

Continental  Airlines 

5,775 

3.6 

202 
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Take  A  Close  Look  At  Most  Credit 
Cards,  And  You'll  See  How  Thin 

They  Really  Are.  Take  a  close  look  at  Gold 


MasterCard*  on  the  other  hand,  and  you'll  see  that  no 


Gold  MasterCard 


s  34Sbi8«wjife   card  is  more  accepted  on  the  planet.  You'll 


0000  at  2/96 
rSRRV  NOVAK 


see  that  if  you  get  sick  in  Tokyo  (or  Topeka,  for  that 


matter),  the  MasterAssisf 


you  find  a  doctor.  You'll 


line  of  at  least  $5,000.  And  a 


hologram.  Gold  MasterCard. 


gold  card.  It's  smart  money1. 


plan  could  help 


also  see  a  credit 


really  neat  little 


's  more  than  a 


* MasterAssist  Mediial  Protection.  Cenam  restrictions  apply  '<"  199)  MasterCard  International  buorporated 


Rank 

Compar, 

5aies 

1993 

1992 

\$mil) 

change 

171 

214 

First  Union 

5,755 

32.2 

172 

164 

PPG  Industries 

5,754 

-1.0 

173 

175 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

5,706 

6.5 

174 

176 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

5,674 

6.2 

175 

190 

USX-US  Steel 

5,612 

13.4 

176 

188 

Dana 

5,588 

10.9 

177 

210 

Fed  Home  Loan  Mtg 

5,584 

23.2 

178 

135 

Borden 

5,506 

-22.9 

179 

191 

Chubb 

5,500 

11.3 

180 

184  Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

5,465 

6.6 

181 

193 

Texas  Utilities 

5,435 

10.7 

182 

182 

Gillette 

5,411 

4.8 

183 

212 

National  Intergroup 

5,388 

21.2 

184 

180 

FPL  Group 

5,316 

2.4 

185 

206 

Norwest 

5,277 

14.0 

186 

168 

Reynolds  Metals 

5,269 

-5.8 

187 

187 

American  Electric 

5,269 

4.4 

188 

157 

Commonwealth  Ed 

5,260 

-12.7 

189 

■ 

KeyCorp 

5,186 

1.7 

190 

194 

Continental  Corp 

5,174 

5.6 

191 

203 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

5,131 

8.8 

192 

167 

Vons  Cos 

5,075 

-9.3 

193 

192 

Champion  Intl 

5,069 

2.9 

194 

171 

Northrop 

5,063 

-8.8 

195 

172 

Stone  Container 

5,060 

-8.4 

196 

231 

Aflac 

5,001 

25.4 

197 

199 

Black  &  Decker 

4,882 

2.1 

198 

179 

Wells  Fargo 

4,854 

-6.7 

199 

189 

Transamerica 

4,833 

-3.1 

200 

208 

American  General 

4,829 

4.9 

201 

213 

First  Chicago 

4,827 

10.8 

202 

228 

Navistar  Intl 

4,797 

19.8 

203 

204 

Mead 

4,790 

1.9 

204 

215 

Tyson  Foods 

4,777 

11.2 

205 

195 

Scott  Paper 

4,749 

-2.8 

206 

219 

Paramount  Commun 

4,711 

13.9 

207 

200 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

4,710 

-0.8 

208 

205 

Burlington  Northern 

4,699 

1.5 

209 

201 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

4,678 

-1.1 

210 

202 

James  River  Corp  Va 

4,650 

-1.6 

211 

239 

Dresser  Industries 

4,650 

21.4 

212 

196 

Union  Carbide 

4,640 

-4.8 

213 

236 

Lowe's  Cos 

4,538 

18.0 

214 

238 

Sun  Microsystems 

4,493 

17.3 

215 

220 

Entergy 

4,485 

9.0 

216 

211 

St  Paul  Cos 

4,460 

-0.9 

217 

207 

Norfolk  Southern 

4.460 

-3.2 

218 

218 

Household  Intl 

4,455 

6.6 

219 

244 

Dominion  Resources 

4.434 

17.0 

220 

173 

WR  Grace 

4,408 

-20.1 

221 

235' 

Eaton 

4,401 

7.3 

222 

217  RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

4,388 

4.6 

223 

258 

Genuine  Parts 

4,384 

19.5 

224 

225 

Schering-Plough 

4,341 

7.0 

225 

209 

Houston  Industries 

4,324 

-5.9 

a  hot  on  500  list  in  1992. 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

226 

227 

Bethlehem  Steel 

4,323 

v7.9 

227 

241 

VF 

4,320 

130 

228 

230 

Rite  Aid 

4,289 

7.6 

229 

234 

Duke  Power 

4,282 

8.1 

230 

178 

American  Cyanamid 

4,277 

-18.8 

231 

248 

Cummins  Engine 

4,248 

13.3 

232 

181 

Ryder  System 

4,217 

4.9 

233 

226 

Consol  Freightways 

4,192 

3.4 

234 

■ 

Eckerd 

4,191 

7.8 

235 

240 

LTV 

4,163 

8.8 

236 

246 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

4,163 

10.1 

237 

263 

Roadway  Services 

4,156 

16.2 

238 

221 

PNC  Bank 

4,146 

1.0 

239 

296 

Microsoft 

4,109 

26.3 

240 

198 

Tandy 

4,103 

4.3 

241 

261  Tele-Communications 

4,047 

12.5 

242 

245 

Ingersoll-Rand 

4,021 

6.3 

243 

224 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4,019 

-1.9 

244 

242 

Avon  Products 

4,008 

5.2 

245 

252 

Corning 

4,005 

8.0 

246 

284 

PaineWebber  Group 

4,005 

19.1 

247 

233 

PECO  Energy 

3,988 

0.6 

248 

249 

Flagstar  Cos 

3,970 

6.7 

249 

250 

Boise  Cascade 

3,958 

6.5 

250 

255 

Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

3,933 

6.3 

251 

■ 

Eastman  Chemical 

3,903 

2.4 

252 

222 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

3,898 

-5.0 

253 

268 

Inland  Steel  Inds 

3,888 

11.3 

254 

265 

Masco 

3,886 

10.2 

255 

197 

Lyondeli  Petrochem 

3,850 

-19.9 

256 

289 

Aon 

3,845 

15.2 

257 

262 

Bank  of  New  York 

3,822 

6.7 

258 

307 

Circuit  City  Stores 

3,822 

24.3 

259 

251 

Service  Merchandise 

3,815 

2.7 

260 

243 

NIKE 

3,769 

-0.7 

261 

232 

FMC 

3,754 

-5.5 

262 

254 

Times  Mirror 

3,714 

0.3 

263 

293 

Central  &  So  West 

3,687 

12.1 

264 

247 

Harcourt  General 

3,681 

11.1 

265 

313 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

3,653 

20.6 

266 

257 

Upjohn 

3,653 

-0.4 

267 

272 

Gannett 

3,642 

5.0 

268 

299 

Northeast  Utilities 

3,629 

12.8 

269 

295 

TJX  Cos 

3,627 

11.2 

270 

276 

General  Public  Utils 

3,596 

4.7 

271 

275 

Nordstrom 

3,590 

4.9 

272 

285 

Waban 

3,589 

6.9 

273 

290 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

3,581 

7.4 

274 

286 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

3,568 

6.4 

275 

266 

Giant  Food 

3,567 

2.7 

276 

301 

Loral 

3,562 

12.9 

277 

279 

General  Re 

3,560 

5.1 

278 

467 

Tosco 

3,559 

91.3 

279 

264 

Detroit  Edison 

3.555 

-0.1 

280 

274 

Pitney  Bowes 

3.543 

3.2 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

281 

344 

Paccar 

3,542 

29.5 

282 

253 

Owens-Illinois 

3,535 

-4.5 

283 

292 

Safeco 

3,517 

6.7 

284 

267 

CBS 

3,510 

0.2 

285 

■ 

Litton  Industries 

3,492 

-3.2 

286 

298 

Hershey  Foods 

3,488 

8.3 

287 

318 

CMS  Energy 

3,482 

13.3 

288 

287 

Conrail 

3,453 

3.2 

289 

288 

AMP 

3,451 

3.4 

290 

237 

National  Medical 

3,435 

-10.7 

291 

281 

Dole 

3.431 

1.6 

292 

322  Bindley  Western  Inds 

3,426 

17.7 

293 

277 

Fina 

3,416 

0.6 

294 

297 

PacifiCorp 

3,412 

5.3 

295 

353 

UNUM 

3,397 

28.6 

296 

359 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

3,396 

29.8 

297 

321  Columbia  Gas  System 

3,391 

16.1 

298 

294 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

3,342 

2.2 

299 

317 

Gap 

3,296 

11.3 

300 

280 

Kerr-McGee 

3,281 

-3.0 

301 

309 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,269 

6.7 

302 

259 

USF&G 

3,249 

-11.2 

303 

316 

Mellon  Bank 

3,237 

8.9 

304 

269 

Grumman 

3.225 

-7.7 

305 

283 

NBD  Bancorp 

3,208 

-4.9 

306 

270 

General  Dynamics 

3,187 

-8.2 

307 

369 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

3.184 

26.3 

308 

300 

Manpower 

3.180 

-0.2 

309 

310 

Harris  Corp 

3,179 

3.9 

310 

336 

Penn  Traffic 

3,172 

13.8 

311 

320 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

3,163 

7.7 

312 

333 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

3,159 

12.4 

313 

329 

Humana 

3,137 

8.9 

314 

304 

Tyco  International 

3.133 

0.1 

315 

273 

Barnett  Banks 

3,130 

-9.4 

316 

308 

Union  Camp 

3,120 

1.8 

317 

306 

Seagate  Technology 

3.114 

1.1 

318 

260 

HF  Ahmanson 

3,100 

-14.8 

319 

319 

Premark  Intl 

3,097 

5.1 

320 

305 

SunTrust  Banks 

3,089 

-0.7 

321 

405 

Merisel 

3,086 

37.8 

322 

278 

Dial 

3,000 

-11.5 

323 

388 

Centex 

2,996 

26.2 

324 

312 

Maytag 

2,987 

-1.8 

325 

330 

Fred  Meyer 

2.979 

4.4 

326 

271 

Reliance  Group 

2,963 

7.5 

327 

343 

Arkla 

2,950 

7.5 

328 

341 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,949 

7.3 

329 

325 

Owens-Corning 

2,944 

2.3 

330 

327 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

2,938 

2.5 

331 

346 

Transco  Energy 

2,922 

7.3 

332 

■ 

Southern  Pacific  Rail 

2,919 

1.4 

333 

450 

Avnet 

2,906 

46.0 

334 

323 

Pacific  Enterprises 

2,899 

0.0 

335 

339 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

2.895 

4.6 

204 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


JVm  It  Never  Profits 
To  Rely  On  First  Impressions. 


/Always  take  another  glance.  And  always  with  an  open  mind.  In  some  cases,  it  can  save  your  neck;  in  others, 
it  merely  makes  you  rich.  Too  bad  you  can't  hear  it  from  a  certain  fellow  who,  in  1818,  was  drilling  for  salt  at 
the  mouth  of  Kentucky's  Troublesome  Creek  —  and  inadvertently  struck  oil  instead.  Of  course,  he  had  no 
idea  what  he  had  found,  or  what  one  might  do  with  it.  He  worked  feverishly  to  plug  the  thing  up  with  sand. 
Despite  his  efforts,  the  "^i.    'nt0  tne  cree^  ar>d  then  into  the  river,  where 

ir  ignited.  A  tremendous  conflagration     *. ensued,  and  it  destroyed  he  salt 

Today,  you  might  want  to  review  your  company's  transportation  department  with  the  above  story  in  mind. 
Until  recently,  it  was  a  place  in  your  company  with  no  inherent  value.  Shuttling  products  here  and  there.  And 
noted  most  often  for  how  much  it  contributed  to  overhead.  But  now,  corporate  America  is  learning  that  transpor- 
tation can  offer  enduring  competitive  advantages. 

That  explains  why,  for  several  years  now,  intermodal  traffic  has  grown  to  record-breaking  levels  even  in 
a  flat  economy.  And  this  year,  we  expect  more  of  the  same.  We're  the  only  transportation  company  in  the  country 
with  truck,  rail,  and  terminal  operations  stretching  across  all  of  North  America.  And  with  the  efficiency  this 
system  creates,  companies  that  work  with  us  are  getting  products  on  the  shelf  at  lower  prices.  Others  are  taking 
higher  profits.  Intermodal  transportation  is  shielding  them  from  escalating  fuel  costs,  driver  shortages,  and  capacity 
problems.  As  well  as  increasingly  strict  and  expensive  environmental  regulations.  In  short,  the  old  cost  center  is 
proving  it  can  be  a  new  profit  center. 

Perhaps  these  ideas  are  already  rumbling  around  in  your  company.  If  so,  not  only  are  you  a  leader  —  but  you 
probably  employ  quite  a  few  of  them  as  well.  And  for  those  of  you  who  aren't  sure  if  you  have  devil's  tar  or  oil? 
Know  that  it's  well  worth  your  time  to  find  out.  We're  eager  to  talk  with  you,  and  we  encourage  you  to  call  us  at 
1-800-279-6779.  Because  the  truth  is,  a  second  look  never  hurt  anyone. 


01994  CSX  Incermodal,  Part  of  the  CSX  globjl  transportation  network. 


Rank 

Company 

% 

1993  1992 

change 

336 

314 

Reebok  International 

L  034 

A  3 

337 

349 

Brun 

2,893 

6.9 

338 

326 

Horm' 

2,888 

0.7 

339 

303 

Univiisa! 

2,887 

-7.9 

340 

331 

Capita!  Holding 

2,884 

U 

341 

302 

Gt  Western  Financial 

£,000 

R  fi 
0.0 

342 

356 

Long  Island  Lighting 

2,881 

9.9 

343 

448 

Deli  Computer 

2,873 

42.7 

344 

362 

Beverly  Enterprises 

2,871 

10.6 

345 

403 

Yellow  Lorp 

2,857 

26.2 

346 

334 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

9  Q91 

n  a 
OA 

347 

291 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

2,818 

-15.1 

348 

351 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

2,807 

5.9 

349 

328 

Hercules 

2,773 

-3.2 

350 

352 

Turner  Corp 

2,768 

4.7 

351 

366 

Hasbro 

9  7/17 
1,1  HI 

Q  1 

0.1 

352 

340 

Wachovia 

2,742 

-0.6 

353 

348 

Temple-Inland 

2,736 

0.8 

354 

345 

Mercantile  Stores 

2,730 

-0.1 

ODD 

3^9 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

2,727 

-0.6 

356 

372 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

9  79C 

Q  9 

3.(1 

357 

282 

Varity 

2,726 

-19.2 

358 

370 

Nash  Finch 

2,724 

8.3 

359 

399 

Morrison  Knudsen 

2,723 

19.2 

360 

471 

Mattel 

2,704 

5.5 

361 

338 

National  City 

9  7fl? 

L,i\JL 

9  Q 

— £.3 

362 

335 

EG&G 

2,698 

-3.3 

363 

374 

Baltimore  G&E 

2,669 

7.1 

364 

■ 

Payless  Cashways 

2,650 

5.2 

/1/1G 

44b 

Intelligent  Electron 

2,646 

31.2 

366 

357 

Baker  Hughes 

9  CJ9 

n  q 

U.o 

367 

383 

Geico 

2,638 

9.0 

368 

■ 

Conseco 

2,637 

108.3 

369 

390 

WW  Grainger 

2,628 

11.2 

370 

350 

US  Shoe 

2,626 

-0.9 

371 

389 

Willamette  Inds 

9  K99 

i  n  { 

1U.J 

372 

337 

Sallie  Mae 

2,617 

-6.1 

373 

355 

Avery  Dennison 

2,609 

-0.5 

374 

412 

Spiegel 

2,596 

17.0 

Phelps  Dodge 

2,596 

0.6 

376 

371 

American  President 

9  RQ/1 
£,034 

3  c 

0.0 

377 

373 

Foster  Wheeler 

2,583 

3.5 

378 

427 

US  Healthcare 

2,580 

21.2 

379 

499 

Office  Depot 

2,580 

48.8 

380 

354 

Mapco 

2,567 

-2.8 

381 

361 

Diamond  Shamrock 

9 

£,005 

-1.0 

382 

425 

Morten  International 

2,537 

18.3 

383 

■ 

Arrow  Electronics 

2,536 

56.4 

384 

347 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

2,533 

-7.0 

JOJ 

385 

Whitman 

2,530 

5.9 

386 

365  Armstrong  World  Inds 

1  A 

-i.U 

387 

417 

Louisiana  Pacific 

2,511 

14.9 

388 

376 

Computer  Sciences 

2,502 

1.1 

389 

375 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

2,499 

1.0 

390 

381 

Parker  Hannifin 

2,492 

2.7 

*  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

0/ 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

391 

324 

Teledyne 

2,492 

-13*7 

392 

401 

Dover 

2,484 

9.3 

393 

411 

Pennzoil 

0  177 

2,4// 

1  1  c 
11.0 

394 

443 

Shaw  Industries 

2,4/b 

9 1  C 

21.0 

37Q 
0/3 

Centerior  Energy 

9  A1A 

1.3 

396 

■ 

United  HealthCare 

2,469 

76.5 

397 

382 

Becton  Dickinson 

2,459 

1.4 

398 

394 

Knight-Ridder 

9  /1R1 

G  9 

J.i 

399 

400 

WellPoint  Health 

9  i  i  o 
2,449 

1  c 

Lb 

400 

430 

Florida  Progress 

9  A  A  n 

2,449 

ICO 

lb. 9 

401 

419 

Ball  Corp 

2,441 

12.1 

402 

363 

Ultramar 

2,438 

-6.1 

403 

378 

Williams  Cos 

9  /I9Q 

O  A 

-U.4 

404 

360 

Praxair 

9  190 

2,438 

C  1 

-0.4 

377 
oil 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

9  190 

2,4<:9 

1  9 

-1.3 

406 

m 

Best  Buy 

2,427 

80.3 

407 

398 

HealthTrust 

2,425 

5.5 

408 

387 

Olin 

2,423 

9  0 

2.0 

409 

421 

Revco  DS 

2.42U 

1  1  c 

11.5 

A  1  f\ 

410 

■ 

National  bteel 

9  110 

2,419 

1  0 

1.9 

411 

428 

Caldor 

2,414 

13.5 

412 

423 

No  States  Power 

2,404 

11.3 

413 

479 

PacifiCare  Health 

9  909 
1,361 

9  1  C 

31.5 

414 

393 

Ohio  Edison 

2,370 

1.6 

A  1  K 
410 

031 

Westvaco 

2,361 

0  9 

0.2 

416 

396 

Dean  Foods 

2,352 

1.3 

417 

433 

Alltel 

2,342 

11.9 

418 

434 

Automatic  Data 

9  990 
1,33)) 

1  9  7 

ILI 

419 

397 

Allegheny  Power 

9  999 
1,331 

U 

H/LK) 

3Q9 
037 

Republic  New  York 

9  39Q 

O  £ 

-U.j 

421 

358 

Ames  Dept  Stores 

2,309 

-11.8 

422 

453 

Cardinal  Health 

2,304 

18.1 

423 

420 

Hook-SupeRx 

9  901 

2.3U4 

5.0 

424 

■ 

Southwest  Airlines 

9  907 

2,29/ 

9C  9 

3b.3 

4U3 

Manville 

9  97C 

2,2/b 

9  9 

1.3 

426 

413 

Stanley  Works 

2,273 

2.5 

427 

495 

FHP  International 

2,265 

29.0 

428 

404 

American  Medical 

2,255 

0  c 

0.6 

429 

■ 

Nucor 

0  9C  1 

2,254 

90  9 

39.2 

402 

Comerica 

9  91 C 

2,245 

-1.1 

431 

424 

Polaroid 

2,245 

4.3 

432 

454 

Natl  Semiconductor 

2,244 

15.2 

433 

418  New  England  Electric 

2,234 

9  1 

2.4 

434 

465 

First  Bank  System 

9  991 

2,231 

10  7 

19/ 

■ 

Blockbuster 

2,227 

85.5 

436 

439 

Brunswick 

2,207 

7.2 

437 

472 

Fleetwood  Enterprise 

2,207 

19.5 

438 

416 

Liz  Claiborne 

2,204 

0.5 

439 

406 

Intl  Multifoods 

2,200 

-1.7 

440 

441 

McGraw-Hill 

2,195 

7.1 

441 

497 

McCaw  Cellular 

2,195 

25.9 

442 

442 

Torchmark 

2,177 

6.4 

443 

■ 

Olsten 

2,158 

10.3 

444 

407 

Conner  Peripherals 

2,152 

-3.9 

445 

384 

Engelhard 

2,151 

-10.4 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

446 

500 

Witco 

2.143 

23.9 

447 

380 

Panhandle  Eastern 

2,121 

-12.7 

448 

410 

Comdisco 

9  110 

1,1  lo 

A  7 

-4./ 

449 

451 

PHH 

9  1 1 C 

i,\ lb 

b.D 

ICO 

443 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

9  107 

2,10/ 

5.3 

451 

431 

E-Systems 

2,097 

0.1 

452 

462 

Hechinger 

2,095 

12.1 

453 

426 

Carter  Hawley  Hale 

2,093 

-2.1 

454 

440 

Burlington  Industries 

9  071 
L,\)l  1 

O  Q 

u.o 

A^Z 

447 

1  Ininn  Flof trip 

9  OCC 

AUbb 

9  R 

456 

438 

Hannaford  Bros 

2,055 

-0.5 

457 

489 

Computer  Associates 

2,055 

15.9 

458 

491 

Ogden 

9  090 

2,039 

1  C  9 

15.3 

459 

475 

Echlin 

9  097 

2,U3/ 

0  7 
9/ 

ARR 

4  JO 

Vnrk  Intl 
TOrK  1  Ml  1 

9  099 

1  O 

4.8 

461 

414 

Maxxam 

2,031 

-7.8 

462 

452 

Springs  Industries 

2,023 

2.4 

463 

437 

Tandem  Computers 

2,023 

-2.1 

464 

487 

New  York  Times 

9  090 

2,U2U 

1  3  O 

13.9 

/H? 

40£ 

UUlcOldlcS  rlMdllLldi 

9  011 

2,014 

-5.6 

466 

464 

Viacom 

2,005 

7.5 

467 

■ 

Quantum 

2,003 

30  4 

468 

466 

Public  Service  Colo 

1  000 

1,999 

7  9 
1.3 

469 

■ 

Ralston-Continental 

1  QQ/l 
1,304 

1  O 
-1.3 

aic\ 

H/\J 

4P.1 
401 

oan  uiego  uul 

1  000 

1,980 

C  O 

5.0 

471 

■ 

AST  Research 

1,971 

72.8 

472 

457 

US  Bancorp 

1,966 

1.6 

473 

480 

Rubbermaid 

1,30U 

o.b 

474 

■ 

Western  Atlas 

1  oto 

1,959 

0  c 
-U.b 

Hi  D 

Alt, 
4/0 

DcllcllLldl  vOrp 

1  OtQ 

1.958 

7  C 

/.b 

476 

498 

Progressive 

1,955 

12.4 

477 

■ 

Kelly  Services 

1,955 

13.5 

478 

458 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

1,953 

1.5 

479 

429 

Tribune 

1  Ot9 

1.953 

7  A 

-IA 

Ann 

Ho\J 

ATi 
4/0 

Sonoco  Products 

1  017 

1,94/ 

L  O 

5.9 

481 

460 

Arvin  Industries 

1,939 

2.6 

482 

315 

Ethyl 

1,938 

14.5 

483 

444 

Golden  West  Finl 

1  099 

1,932 

A  C 

-4.0 

484 

477 

Dow  Jones 

1  099 

1,932 

C  9 

0.3 

ARC. 

AAR 
440 

Shawmut  National 

1  091 

1,931 

1  c 

-4.b 

486 

490 

Turner  Broadcasting 

1,922 

8.6 

487 

486 

USG 

1,916 

7.8 

488 

■ 

Western  Resources 

1  OAO 

09  7 

ILI 

489 

■ 

itel 

1  000 

1.9U9 

1  3  C 

13.5 

ASR 
400 

Miiegnany 

1  OAO 

b.l 

491 

456 

GenCorp 

1,905 

-1.7 

492 

332 

Enserch 

1.902 

-32.7 

493 

469 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

1  OOI 

1,884 

1  r 

l.b 

494 

■ 

TIG  Holdings 

1,881 

-b.9 

495 

474 

Bradlees 

1  QOl 

9  7 

L.I 

496 

■ 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

1,872 

9.5 

497 

■ 

Venture  Stores 

1,863 

8.4 

498 

493 

Mallinckrodt  Group 

1,850 

5.1 

499 

B 

National  Service 

1,843 

8.2 

500 

367 

BF  Goodrich 

1.818 

-28.0 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Advertisement 

Tapping  Into  Transportation 
Costs  Can  Tip  The 
Corporate  Balance  Sheet 


Over  a  century  ago,  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road network  helped  fuel  our  nation's  growing 
wealth  and  emergence  as  a  world  economic 
power.  Later,  our  sprawling  interstate  highways 
provided  businesses  with  a  distribution  network 
that  became  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Transportation  was  literally  the  driving  force 
behind  America's  conquest  of  a  new  economic 
frontier.  And  today,  we  see  history  repeating 
itself:  Powered  by  flexible  regulation,  high-speed 
technologies  and  creative  market  strategies, 
transportation  is  regaining  its  place  as  a  key 
ingredient  in  corporate  growth. 

Smart  companies  are  increasingly  tapping  into 
transportation.  They  now  approach  transporta- 
tion services  with  a  keen  consumer's  eye  for  the 
greatest  value  per  dollar.  And  they're  learning 
to  regard  transportation  not  as  a  simple  overhead 
expense,  but  a  blue-chip  investment  that  brings 
immediate  and  longer-term  benefits  to  the 
bottom  line. 

Intermodal,  of  all  segments  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  has  stood  out  with  a  brand  of 
energy  and  innovative  spirit  that  harks  back  to 
America's  golden  age.  With  its  well-coordinated 
linkage  of  rail,  truck  and  shipping  resources, 
intermodal  gets  products  to  market  with  unprece- 
dented quality,  speed,  and  efficiency. 

America's  most  progressive  businesses — 
from  the  Forbes  500  to  midsized  and  even  small 
companies — increasingly  recognize  intermodal 
as  a  viable  alternative  to  trucking  for  their 
transport  needs. 

What  benefits  do  they  see  in  intermodal? 

Most  important,  intermodal  increasingly  helps 
companies  become  more  competitive.  Intermodal's 
streamlined  customer  service  delivery  in  turn 
enables  companies  to  serve  their  own  customer 
markets  more  efficiently,  and  thus  better  differ- 
entiate their  products.  Intermodal's  extensive 
service  network  also  helps  companies  organize 
and  expedite  product  distribution — another  key 
competitive  advantage. 


Then  there  are  intermodal's  innovative  service 
features,  like  Electronic  Data  Interchange  (EDI) 
and  double  stack  container  movement.  These 
efficiencies,  coupled  with  reliable,  damage-free 
delivery,  help  companies  get  their  products  on 
the  shelf  at  competitive  prices,  while  at  the  same 
time  cutting  costs  and  improving  margins. 

Intermodal  is  also  an  environmentally  sound 
transportation  alternative,  that  saves  wear  and 
tear  on  our  nation's  land  transport  infrastructure, 
while  at  the  same  time  relieving  traffic  congestion 
on  our  highway  network  and  within  our  cities.  In 
addition,  the  fuel-efficiencies  of  intermodal  con- 
tribute significantly  to  improved  air  quality. 

Really,  this  intermodal  blend  of  service  effi- 
ciencies and  leading  edge  technologies  all  boils 
down  to  one  word:  Value. 

Value  means  better  management  of  the  total 
costs  of  transportation  and  logistics.  Not  just  effi- 
cient service  start-to-finish,  but  a  balanced  mix 
of  services  that  provides  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  goods,  materials  and  customer  information. 
Value  achieved  translates  into  increased  domes- 
tic and  global  competitiveness,  and  significant 
gains  for  shareholders. 

No  wonder  the  intermodal  industry  has  consis- 
tently expanded,  with  double  digit  growth  over 
the  past  decade.  And  that  growth  is  expected  to 
accelerate,  as  intermodal  has  more  opportunities 
to  play  a  major  role  in  corporate  transportation 
strategies.  Transportation  strategies  that  signifi- 
cantly affect  a  company's  overall  performance. 

That's  why  so  many  of  the  Forbes  500  and 
other  leading  edge  companies  are  turning  toward 
intermodalism  as  a  vital  element  of  their  business 
planning.  For  all  its  innovation,  intermodalism  is 
a  throwback  to  an  era  when  transportation  ener- 
gized American  business. 

Smart  companies  across  America  are  tapping 
into  the  intermodal  alternative, 


to  strengthen  their  balance  sheet 
and  meet  the  competitive  chal- 


lenges of  the  21st  century.  INTERMODAL 


doing  to  make  sure  trie  trees  will  be  here  tomorrow?" 


"Not 


an 


question.  But  tkat's  wkat  my  son  asked  tke  otker  day.  He's 


tkinking  akout  it.  Just  like  everykody.  He  wants  to  know  if  tke  trees  wi  11  still 
ke  around  wken  ke  grows  up.  Well,  working  for  Georgia-Pacific  like  I  do,  I 


can  tell  k  im  we're  doing  our  part.  Planting  new  trees  ky  tke  millions. 
Setting  aside  land.  Making  sure  tke  trees  will  always  ke  kere.  For  everykody. 
Of  course,  I  can't  speak  for  otker  companies  out  tkere.  But  I  know  we're 

jr.  Georgia-Ffecific  ^ 


Profits 


A  strong  recovery  in  Detroit  and  turnarounds 
at  several  corporate  giants 
contributed  to  a  healthy  14%  earnings 
gain  for  the  500  most  profitable  companies. 


By  Robert  Rosenstein 


L 


The  top  ten 


Detroit  is  on  a  roll:  For 
the  first  time  since  1986,  all 
three  U.S.  auto  manufac- 
turers arc  ranked  among 
the  ten  most  profitable  cor- 
porations in  America. 
Ford — the  number  two 
U.S.  automaker  in  sales — 
earned  more  than  its  rivals 
last  year,  $2.5  billion. 
Chrysler  made  $2.4  billion. 
Even  General  Motors,  still 
losing  billions  on  its  U.S. 
automobile  operations, 
posted  slightly  under  $2.5 
billion  in  earnings  on  the 
strength  of  its  foreign  oper- 
ations, U.S.  trucks  and  its 
Fleet  ionic  Data  Systems 
and  Hughes  Electronics  subsidiaries. 

But  the  biggest  earnings  surprise  was  Sears,  Roebuck, 
which  lost  $2  billion  in  1992  but  made  $2.4  billion  last 
year,  making  it  the  eighth  most  profitable  American 
corporation.  Key  to  the  rebound:  Sears  has  sharpened  its 
core  retailing  operations,  having  shed  its  catalog  and 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

1 

2 

Exxon 

5,280.0 

9.8 

10,164 

2 

2 

3 

General  Electric 

5,177.0 

9.6 

6,808 

5 

3 

4 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

3,974.0 

4.4 

7,600 

4 

4 

1 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

3,568.0 

-27.8 

5,187 

6 

5 

■ 

Ford  Motor 

2.529.0 

0-P 

9,997 

3 

6 

■ 

General  Motors 

2,465.8 

D-P 

11,998 

1 

7 

98 

Chrysler 

2,415.0 

378.2 

4,055 

10 

8 

■ 

Sears,  Roebuck 

2,409.1 

0-P 

3,088 

18 

9 

8 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

2,333.3 

17.0 

3,182 

17 

10 

35 

Intel 

2,295.3 

115.2 

2,992 

20 

i  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P:  Deficit  to  Drofit 


brokerage  businesses  and 
reduced  its  equity  in  All- 
state Insurance.  Cutting  its 
payroll  by  30,000  workers 
helped,  too. 

Exxon  tops  our  list  as  the 
most  profitable  U.S.  corpo- 
ration. Although  the  price 
of  crude  oil  dropped  10%  in 
calendar  1993,  pump  prices 
were  stable  and  Exxon's 
profits  rose  10%,  to  $5.3 
billion.  Mobil's  earnings 
were  up  59%,  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion, and  Amoco's  earnings 
more  than  doubled,  to  $1 .8 
billion. 

Greatly  reduced  loan 
losses  and  hefty  increases  in 
fee  income  helped  BankAmerica,  Citicorp,  J. P.  Morgan 
and  Chemical  Banking  rank  among  the  25  most  profitable 
corporations.  Chemical's  net  profit  rose  45%,  to  $1.6 
billion,  and  Citicorp's  profits  rose  166%,  to  $1.9 
billion.  American  Express  saw  a  near  tripling  of  its  profits, 
to  $1.6  billion.  mu 


Winners 


Rank 

Company 

Net  profits 

1993  1992 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

($mil) 

306  ■ 

Premark  Intl 

172.5 

4.6 

366  ■ 

Midlantic 

131.4 

7.0 

152  ■ 

CSX 

359.0 

20.0 

223  ■ 

Micron  Technology 

246.6 

16.3 

178  ■ 

Deere  &  Co 

308.3 

20.4 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 


Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

1993 

1992 

income 

change 

($mil) 

278 

32 

Pacific  Telesis 

191.0 

-83.7 

433 

94 

Commonwealth  Ed 

102.7 

-80.0 

205 

27 

Atlantic  Richfield 

269.0 

-77.5 

86 

10 

Procter  &  Gamble 

571.0 

-68.9 

140 

28 

US  West 

394.4 

-66.6 

These  five  companies  made  substantial  Utilities  usually  have  stable  earnings,  but  last  year  Pacific 

turnarounds  on  their  income  statements.  Telesis,  Commonwealth  Edison  and  U  S  West  all  stumbled. 
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heGreatt 


More  Nonstops  To  Great  Britain  Than  Any  Other 

U.S.  Airline.  The  next  time  business  takes  you  to  Great  Britain,  fly  the  airline 
*  /   that's  leading  the  way.  American  Airlines.  Now  with  more  nonstops  to  Great  Britain 

rt  Worth  / 

'*   than  any  other  U.S.  airline.  On  every  flight,  you'll  enjoy  our  International  Flagship 

iervice!  Featuring  a  host  of  amenities,  including  spacious  seating  and  award-winning  food  and  wine. 

anal  Flagship  Service  is  a  registered  trademark  of  American  Airlines,  Inc. 


Ins  Angeles 

NHhffflt 
Dalit*  .'Km  Worth 


it  To  Britain 


ew  Nonstop  Service  To  London  From  Nashville,  Philadelphia  And  Raleigh/ 

]urham  Starting  May  26.  This  spring,  we're  expanding  our  European  service  to  include  19 
dly  nonstops  to  Great  Britain  from  nine  U.S.  gateways.  And  with  our  other  European  service,  you  can  fly 
nerican  Airlines  to  nine  countries  across  the  Atlantic.  So  call  your  Travel  Agent  or  American  Airlines  at 

AmericanAirlines 

Something special 'to  Europe. 


800-624-6262 .  And  discover  why  we're  the  greatest  to  Britain. 


mm 


Rank  Company     Net       %      Cash  Cash 

1993     1992  profits  change    flow  flow 

($mil)  ($mil)  rank 

1993 


11 

9 

Coca-Cola 

2,188.0 

16.1 

2,548 

24 

12 

5 

Merck 

2,166.2 

-11.5 

2,553 

-  23 

13 

22 

Mobil 

2,084.0 

59.3 

4,713 

7 

14 

13 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage 

2,042.5 

23.9 

2,043 

37 

15 

/ 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

1,959.0 

-11.3 

2,267 

33 

16 

17 

BankAmerica 

1,954.0 

31.0 

2,836 

21 

17 

62 

Citicorp 

1,919.0 

165.8 

2,542 

25 

18 

14 

American  Intl  Group 

1,918.1 

18.0 

2,390 

29 

19 

48 

Amoco 

1,820.0 

114.1 

4,013 

12 

20 

15 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

1,787  0 

10.0 

2,404 

28 

21 

19 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

1,723.0 

52.5 

1,723 

44 

22 

110 

American  Express 

1,605.0 

177.7 

2,016 

38 

23 

23 

PepsiCo 

1,587.9 

22.0 

3,032 

19 

24 

34 

Chemical  Banking 

1,569.0 

445 

1,569 

54 

25 

20 

Ameritech 

1,512.8 

12.4 

3,675 

14 

26 

18 

Bell  Atlantic 

1,481.6 

7.2 

4,027 

11 

27 

30 

American  Home  Prods 

1,469.3 

27.7 

1,710 

45 

28 

23 

Southwestern  Bell 

1,435.2 

10.3 

3,442 

15 

29 

25 

Abbott  Laboratories 

1,399.1 

12.9 

1,883 

42 

30 

42 

Merrill  Lynch 

1,394.4 

46.4 

1,703 

47 

31 

31 

NationsBank 

1,301.4 

13.6 

1,653 

50 

32 

49 

Hewlett-Packard 

1,284.0 

529 

2,170 

36 

33 

6 

Chevron 

1,265.0 

-42.8 

3,717 

13 

34 

26 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

1,263.0 

2.2, 

2,339 

31 

35 

16 

Boeing 

1,244.0 

-19.9 

2,269 

32 

36 

53 

Banc  One 

1,120.6 

43.4 

1,383 

57 

37 

40 

McDonald's 

1,082.5 

12.9 

1,651 

51 

38 

56 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

1,070.0 

67.4 

1,177 

72 

39 

36 

Texaco 

1,068.0 

5.5 

2,699 

22 

40 

29 

Pacific  G&E 

1,065.5 

-9.0 

2,517 

26 

41 

50 

Microsoft 

1,036.0 

24.2 

1,201 

70 

42 

12 

BellSouth 

1,034.1 

-37.6 

4,138 

9 

43 

80 

Motorola 

1,022.0 

77.4 

2,218 

34 

44 

41 

Southern  Co 

1,002.0 

5.1 

2,013 

39 

45 

11 

GTE 

990.0 

-43.1 

4,409 

8 

46 

■ 

ITT 

963.0 

D-P 

1,539 

55 

47 

57 

Travelers 

950.0 

25.6 

1.073 

80 

48 

54 

JC  Penney 

944.0 

21.5 

1,260 

64 

49 

52 

General  Dynamics 

885.0 

8.6 

944 

97 

50 

84 

Salomon 

864.0 

57.1 

1,081 

79 

51 

66 

Emerson  Electric 

838.7 

24.5 

1,177 

72 

52 

63 

Schering-Plough 

825.0 

14.6 

967 

91 

53 

93 

First  Union 

817.5 

58.7 

1,177 

74 

54 

■ 

First  Chicago 

804.5 

D-P 

993 

88 

55 

96 

Morgan  Stanley 

786.1 

54.0 

786 

124 

56 

71 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg 

786.0 

26.4 

786 

125 

57 

46 

Walt  Disney 

779.5 

-10.3 

1,931 

40 

58 

116 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

759.1 

86.4 

800 

122 

59 

89 

PNC  Bank 

745.3 

40.8 

837 

115 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 
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1993 

60 

67 

oara  Lee 

/  JJ.U 

J. 4 

61 

77 

IVIdy  L/cpi  olUlcb 

/  1 1  V 

1  7  Q 

11.3 

04 

62 

156 

KeyCorp 

709.9 

21.3 

966 

92 

63 

61 

Union  Pacific 

705.0 

-3.2 

1,654 

49 

64 

78 

General  Re 

696.8 

16.8 

697 

137 

65 

70 

Raytheon 

693.0 

9.1 

971 

90 

66 

■ 

Pat&rnillar 

001  u 

n  p 

\j-V 

1 ,  J4  j 

Oj 

67 

65 

i(  £>  1 1  noo 

r\enogg 

DOU./ 

Q/lfi 

J40 

Qfi 
30 

68 

45 

American  Brands 

668.2 

-24.4 

977 

89 

69 

76 

Consolidated  Edison 

658.5 

9.0 

1,062 

83 

70 

33 

Pfizer 

657.5 

-39.9 

916 

101 

71 

86 

AlliedSignal 

656.0 

22.6 

1,203 

67 

72 

92 

liUf  WcM 

fi 

OJJ.O 

£0.1 

RJR 
040 

11? 

73 

171 

UUW  l*llCllllLa! 

044. U 

i  jj.j 

l,1jO 

oj 

74 

59 

SCEcorp 

639.0 

-13.5 

1,668 

48 

75 

74 

MCI  Communications 

627.0 

3.0 

1,646 

52 

76 

97 

Duke  Power 

626.4 

23.3 

1283 

63 

77 

162 

Wells  Fargo 

612.0 

116.3 

878 

109 

78 

■ 

UcdN  Wilier  UliLUvcr 

fifn  fi 

OUJ.O 

37  S 

OJJ 

144 

79 

99 

rUU  OVL  Ciller IJTIbt 

J  jJ.J 

1R  1 

10. 1 

i/jj 

fil 
01 

80 

191 

Campbell  Soup 

595.3 

156.7 

850 

111 

81 

37 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

594.5 

-40.2 

1,203 

68 

82 

■ 

Loews 

594.1 

D-P 

729 

130 

83 

■ 

Columbia/HCA 

591.0 

418.4 

1,145 

76 

84 

101 

PFPH  Pnprau 

rtuu  energy 

SQfl  fi 

JJU.O 

/j  j 

l,Uu 

TC 

/  J 

85 

100 

Rnrlfwpll  Intt 
rwLIVYVCl  1  1 1  111 

sin  fi 

JO  J.U 

1Q  7 

1  072 

81 

01 

86 

10 

Procter  &  Gamble 

571.0 

-68.9 

1,706 

46 

87 

39 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

566.0 

-41.9 

3.399 

16 

88 

163 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

561.4 

98.9 

686 

138 

89 

127 

Bank  of  New  York 

559.0 

51.5 

746 

129 

90 

82 

IM'JMUIK  ouuineiii 

S4R  R 

J40.0 

-1.6 

954 

95 

91 

102 

i- ri \ oi to  Pa  1  mnl i wo 
UUIgdlc-rdlinUIIVc 

MR  1 
340.1 

Id  Q 

14.  J 

7K0 
/JO 

19R 

92 

75 

HJ  Heinz 

543.5 

-10.3 

793 

123 

93 

126 

Weyerhaeuser 

527.3 

41.7 

1,014 

86 

94 

79 

Detroit  Edison 

521.9 

-11.2 

954 

94 

95 

88 

General  Mills 

518.8 

-2.4 

808 

117 

96 

112 

Hniri i  n  i  r>n  f? oc rti  irroc 
UUHIIMIUN  rwdUUlLcb 

Slfi  fi 

J10.0 

cU.4 

1111 
1,111 

77 

97 

139 

V(  i  mhor  lu-f*  1  a  r\i 
miiiuci  iy-^idi  k 

J 1  U.J 

4R  1 

40. 1 

807 
ou/ 

118 

98 

106 

Monsanto 

494.0 

9.3 

1,066 

82 

99 

111 

Wachovia 

492.1 

13.6 

585 

167 

100 

51 

Eli  Lilly 

491.1 

-40.7 

889 

105 

101 

128 

Goodyear 

488.7 

33.1 

882 

107 

102 

168 

Plppt  Finl  f^rmm 
ricci  run  uiuulj 

488  0 

74.4 

847 

113 

103 

■ 

uniicQ  1  ccnnoiugicb 

40/  .U 

JUU.U+ 

1  ~\W) 

l,OU£ 

fin 

uu 

104 

108 

Tnv*  lRf  Ik 

483  0 

10.4 

616 

157 

105 

141 

NBD  Bancorp 

481.8 

42.5 

587 

164 

106 

186 

Texas  instruments 

476.0 

92.7 

1,093 

78 

107 

■ 

PacifiCorp 

475.1 

D-P 

943 

98 

108 

38 

Eastman  Kodak 

475.0 

-34.7 

1,586 

53 

212 
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Once  agaia 
the  safest 
insurance  company 

in  America  is 
headquartered  in: 

New  \brk 


— Boston 
-—Hartford 


Columbus,  GA. 

For  the  second  year,  Financial  World  has  looked  beyond  the  traditional 
money  centers  and  found  the  nation's  safest  insurance  company  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  headquarters  of  AFLAC.  We  have  only  one  thing  to 
say  about  that.  Surprise.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-99  AFLAC 
(1-800-992-3522).  Or  write  AFLAC  Worldwide  Headquarters, 
1932  Wynnton  Road,  Columbus,  Georgia  31999. 

Insuring  Over  38  Million 
People  Worldwide 


Financial  World  is  the  nation's  oldest  business  magazine,  with  a  biweekly  circulation  of  over  500,000. 
©1993  AFLAC  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 


Rank  y      Net       %      Cash  Cash 

1993     1992  profits  change    flow  flow 

($mil)  ($mil)  rank 

1993 


109 

158 

Bes  "teams  Cos 

474.3 

59.5 

517 

191 

110 

115 

ust  Banks 

473.7 

14.6 

614 

•159 

111 

90 

Archer  Daniels 

468.7 

-11.1 

826 

116 

112 

113 

Sprint 

468.3 

-5.6 

1,827 

43 

113 

121 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

467.4 

20.0 

624 

154 

1 1  d 

fiQ 

Cha^p  Manhattan 

'  ji  laiC  ivia  I II  la  l  la  1 1 

466.0 

-27.1 

111 

131 

115 

206 

Compaq  Computer 

462.2 

1168 

618 

156 

116 

107 

Entergy 

458.1 

4.7 

902 

104 

117 

129 

Home  Depot 

457.4 

26.1 

547 

181 

118 

122 

CPC  International 

454.5 

184 

720 

134 

119 

44 

IA/MV  T»MUn 

WMX  lecnnologies 

A  to  O 

452.8 

cn  o 

-bU.o 

i,24y 

cc 
bb 

■ 

Tpnnprn 

1  tl  1 1  ICVv 

451.0 

D-P 

960 

93 

121 

138 

Martin  Marietta 

450.3 

30.4 

800 

121 

122 

120 

Sallie  Mae 

430.1 

9.2 

430 

220 

123 

104 

FPL  Group 

428.7 

-8.2 

1,027 

85 

124 

83 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

428.7 

-22.6 

802 

120 

125 

■ 

St  Paul  Cos 

427.6 

D-P 

486 

199 

126 

95 

Gillette 

426.9 

-16.8 

645 

148 

127 

151 

Safeco 

425.9 

36.8 

458 

208 

128 

134 

Lockheed 

422.0 

21.3 

920 

100 

129 

114 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

421.1 

-0.5 

589 

163 

130 

211 

Barnett  Banks 

421.0 

102.2 

558 

178 

131 

140 

Houston  Industries 

416.0 

22.2 

883 

106 

132 

130 

Lincoln  National 

415.3 

14.4 

499 

194 

133 

85 

Upjohn 

411.3 

-24.8 

585 

168 

134 

117 

ConAgra 

408.4 

3.1 

771 

126 

135 

135 

National  City 

404.0 

16.5 

522 

188 

136 

189 

Transamerica 

400.5 

64.7 

568 

174 

137 

137 

Gannett 

397.8 

15.1 

607 

160 

138 

149 

First  Firiplitv  Rnrn 

396.5 

26.4 

450 

215 

139 

58 

McDonnell  Douglas 

396.0 

-47.5 

719 

135 

140 

28 

US  West 

394.4 

-66.6 

2,349 

30 

141 

105 

Limited 

391.0 

-14.2 

662 

142 

142 

■ 

LTV 

386.9 

NA 

627 

152 

1  A"3 

1  A  C 

I4b 

Textron 

3/9.1 

17  n 
l/.U 

bbU 

1  A  O 

143 

144 

123 

Hautnn  Hiirlsnn 

375  o 

-2.1 

873 

110 

145 

133 

Amgen 

374.6 

4.7 

425 

224 

146 

150 

UST  Inc 

368.9 

18.0 

396 

239 

147 

72 

Texas  Utilities 

368.7 

-40.5 

912 

102 

148 

131 

Cooper  Industries 

367.1 

1.6 

670 

141 

149 

64 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

362.0 

-47.2 

469 

206 

1  50 

IIP 

Unisys 

oul.u 

99  1 

OOO 

151 

109 

Mellon  Bank 

361.0 

-17.4 

565 

176 

152 

■ 

CSX 

359.0 

500.0+ 

931 

99 

153 

103 

American  Electric 

353.8 

-24.5 

909 

103 

154 

148 

Pitney  Bowes 

353.2 

12.2 

616 

158 

155 

136 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

348.1 

0.4 

717 

135 

156 

125 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

346.5 

-8.7 

807 

119 

157 

73 

Chubb 

344.2 

-44.2 

386 

245 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P;  Deficit  to  profit.   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993  1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

* 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

158 

225 

Unocal 

343.0 

75.0 

1,351 

58 

159 

223 

Computer  Associates 

341.6 

70.3 

559 

177 

160 

198 

Comerica 

340.6 

50.7 

341 

268 

161 

170 

Albertson's 

339.7 

23.0 

536 

185 

162 

■ 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

338.8 

433.5 

587 

165 

163 

143 

Enron 

332.5 

-1.1 

880 

108 

164 

152 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

332.4 

9.4 

452 

213 

165 

144 

Ralston-Purina 

332.0 

31.9 

569 

173 

166 

279 

Melville 

331.8 

112.7 

523 

187 

167 

180 

CoreStates  Financial 

327.9 

25.0 

388 

243 

168 

272 

CBS 

326.2 

100.7 

397 

237 

169 

214 

Aon 

323.8 

57.0 

466 

207 

170 

146 

Capital  Holding 

322.7 

0.1 

323 

278 

171 

118 

Honeywell 

322.2 

-19.4 

607 

161 

172 

204 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

317.4 

47.3 

406 

231 

173 

■ 

Times  Mirror 

317.2 

458.6 

583 

170 

174 

185 

UNUM 

312.0 

25.4 

312 

286 

175 

172 

Automatic  Data 

310.8 

14.3 

457 

209 

176 

178 

Baltimore  G&E 

309.9 

17.2 

624 

153 

177 

251 

Conseco 

308.9 

76.7 

309 

288 

178 

■ 

Deere  &  Co 

308.3 

500.0+ 

566 

175 

179 

132 

NIKE 

306.5 

-14.6 

335 

272 

180 

166 

Quaker  Oats 

304.6 

10.0 

472 

205 

181 

181 

Republic  New  York 

301.2 

16.3 

350 

263 

182 

466 

Dresser  Industries 

300.6 

279.5 

476 

204 

183 

224 

US  Healthcare 

299.7 

49.8 

321 

280 

184 

231 

Household  Intl 

298.7 

56.5 

542 

182 

185 

330 

First  Bank  System 

298.0 

140.1 

387 

244 

186 

190 

Hershey  Foods 

297.2 

22.5 

410 

229 

187 

153 

Union  Electric 

297.2 

-1.8 

554 

179 

188 

160 

AMP 

296.7 

2.2 

579 

172 

189 

154 

Long  Island  Lighting 

296.6 

-1.8 

520 

189 

190 

157 

Burlington  Northern 

296.0 

-1.0 

648 

146 

191 

226 

General  Public  Utils 

295.7 

17.5 

721 

133 

192 

■ 

Occidental  Petroleum 

295.0 

D-P 

1,202 

69 

192 

147 

PPG  Industries 

295.0 

-7.6 

645 

149 

194 

298 

International  Paper 

289.0 

103.5 

1,187 

71 

195 

■ 

ICH 

287.0 

D-P 

305 

291 

196 

256 

Geico 

286.4 

65.8 

306 

290 

197 

68 

Warner-Lambert 

285.0 

-55.7 

455 

210 

198 

■ 

Sun  Co 

283.0 

D-P 

651 

145 

199 

177 

Torchmark 

279.6 

5.3 

315 

284 

200 

229 

Bank  of  Boston 

274.8 

43.0 

450 

214 

201 

161 

Golden  West  Finl 

273.9 

-3.4 

288 

304 

202 

195 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

272.8 

17.2 

363 

258 

203 

182 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

271.9 

6.7 

317 

282 

204 

183 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

271.8 

6.0 

584 

169 

205 

27 

Atlantic  Richfield 

269.0 

-77.5 

2,406 

27 

206 

302 

Progressive 

267.3 

91.5 

283 

311 

214 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 
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▼  SP  Sport  8000 

Z-Ruted 


O  ZJI7JVXOJR  TIHJES 

Driving  To  The  Future 

For  your  nearest  Dun/op  Dealer,  jodk  in  the  Yellow  Pa%es  or  call-  1-800-54K-47I4. 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

207 

207 

Sonat 

265.1 

24.8 

491 

197 

208 

213 

lean  Stores 

262.1 

27.0 

646 

•  147 

209 

197 

Alltel 

262.0 

14.6 

534 

186 

210 

124 

Central  &  So  West 

262.0 

-31.4 

628 

151 

211 

202 

Genuine  Parts 

258.9 

17.8 

293 

299 

212 

209 

Gap 

258.4 

22.6 

400 

236 

213 

201 

Continental  Bank 

258.0 

16.2 

274 

318 

214 

212 

US  Bancorp 

257.9 

24.0 

365 

256 

215 

232 

Burlington  Resources 

256.3 

35.1 

542 

184 

216 

246 

Louisiana-Pacific 

254.4 

43.8 

438 

219 

217 

314 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

252.4 

88.7 

252 

330 

218 

87 

American  General 

250.0 

-53.1 

250 

333 

219 

199 

Walgreen 

249.9 

11.2 

357 

260 

220 

■ 

Kemper 

247.4 

D-P 

247 

337 

221 

261 

First  of  America  Bank 

247.4 

46.0 

296 

297 

222 

■ 

Eastman  Chemical 

247.0 

-15.4 

593 

162 

223 

■ 

Micron  Technology 

246.6 

500.0+ 

396 

238 

224 

192 

VF 

246.4 

4.0 

372 

252 

225 

205 

PaineWebber  Group 

246.2 

15.5 

277 

314 

226 

233 

MBIA 

246.1 

30.4 

254 

328 

227 

173 

Phillips  Petroleum 

245.0 

-9.3 

1,208 

66 

228 

■ 

Shawmut  National 

244.6 

330.5 

366 

255 

229 

241 

Aflac 

243.9 

33.0 

244 

342 

230 

297 

Blockbuster 

243.6 

71.5 

640 

150 

231 

222 

Potomac  Electric 

241.6 

20.3 

405 

232 

232 

193 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

241.1 

2.0 

412 

227 

233 

333 

Cisco  Systems 

241.0 

96.9 

263 

323 

234 

196 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

239.7 

3.2 

389 

242 

235 

250 

Avon  Products 

239.6 

36.9 

302 

293 

236 

304 

Huntington  Bcshs 

236.9 

70.4 

364 

257 

237 

■ 

Equitable  Cos 

234.5 

D-P 

421 

226 

238 

142 

Cigna 

234.0 

-30.6 

234 

352 

238 

164 

Conrail 

234.0 

-17.0 

518 

190 

240 

■ 

American  Premier 

232.0 

273.6 

265 

321 

241 

324 

Williams  Cos 

231.8 

80.7 

443 

216 

242 

215 

Whirlpool 

231.0 

12.7 

500 

193 

243 

188 

Advanced  Micro 

228.8 

-6.6 

404 

235 

244 

365 

BHC  Commun 

224.3 

105.2 

347 

264 

245 

221 

Medtronic 

223.6 

11.2 

302 

294 

246 

354 

Reebok  International 

223.4 

94.6 

259 

325 

247 

362 

Natl  Semiconductor 

222.9 

99.7 

390 

241 

248 

242 

Masco 

221.1 

20.8 

337 

270 

249 

LLO 

TRW 

220.0 

13.4 

678 

139 

250 

218 

Jefferson-Pilot 

219.3 

7.9 

223 

365 

251 

210 

San  Diego  G&E 

218.7 

3.8 

480 

201 

252 

217 

Allegheny  Power 

215.8 

6.0 

426 

223 

253 

216 

Becton  Dickinson 

215.2 

6.4 

409 

230 

254 

235 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

212.8 

12.9 

334 

273 

255 

243 

Sysco 

212.2 

18.1 

326 

276 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


216 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

256 

274 

No  States  Power 

211.7 

31.6 

542 

183 

257 

266 

Rubbermaid 

211.4 

26.7 

292 

300 

258 

264 

Hercules 

208.4 

24.1 

378 

247 

259 

■ 

Continental  Corp 

208.4 

D-P 

247 

338 

260 

257 

MBNA 

207.8 

20.3 

258 

327 

261 

165 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

207.0 

-26.5 

552 

180 

262 

230 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

206.6 

7.5 

338 

269 

263 

267 

Firstar 

204.3 

23.1 

251 

331 

264 

335 

Clorox 

204.2 

67.4 

287 

306 

265 

237 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

204.1 

8.8 

579 

171 

266 

■ 

First  Colony 

203.9 

24.8 

277 

313 

267 

248 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

202.5 

14.6 

238 

348 

268 

259 

Cincinnati  Financial 

202.2 

18.0 

213 

373 

269 

280 

Loral 

201.4 

41.7 

354 

261 

270 

244 

Hasbro 

200.0 

11.8 

301 

296 

271 

320 

Franklin  Resources 

199.8 

53.6 

229 

360 

272 

179 

Northeast  Utilities 

198.3 

-22.6 

619 

155 

273 

426 

Oracle  Systems 

197.8 

122.2 

285 

308 

274 

315 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

196.8 

483 

427 

222 

275 

268 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

196.4 

19.7 

210 

377 

276 

249 

Florida  Progress 

195.8 

11.4 

496 

195 

277 

357 

United  HealthCare 

194.6 

70.3 

240 

346 

278 

32 

Pacific  Telesis 

191.0 

-83.7 

1,927 

41 

279 

239 

New  England  Electric 

190.2 

2.8 

491 

198 

280 

269 

H&R  Block 

189.4 

16.0 

251 

332 

281 

309 

Tribune 

188.6 

.38.0 

291 

301 

282 

227 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

188.5 

-3.3 

483 

200 

283 

260 

Wisconsin  Energy 

188.5 

11.1 

404 

234 

284 

325 

Sun  Microsystems 

188.2 

47.0 

412 

228 

285 

155 

Phelps  Dodge 

187.9 

-37.7 

375 

250 

286 

252 

WellPoint  Health 

186.6 

6.8 

190 

395 

287 

291 

Beneficial  Corp 

186.0 

26.5 

234 

350 

288 

276 

American  Natl  Ins 

185.5 

15.7 

203 

387 

289 

262 

Tyson  Foods 

185.3 

10.3 

367 

254 

290 

■ 

Cummins  Engine 

182.6 

172.1 

308 

289 

291 

273 

Supervalu 

182.6 

12.6 

373 

251 

292 

■ 

Pacific  Enterprises 

181.0 

D-P 

424 

225 

293 

281 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

180.9 

16.4 

362 

259 

294 

301 

Eaton 

180.0 

28.6 

376 

248 

295 

275 

State  Street  Boston 

179.8 

12.1 

264 

322 

296 

405 

Federal  Express 

179.5 

99.7 

767 

127 

297 

319 

Ambac 

179.4 

37.7 

185 

405 

1 J4 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

178.9 

-23.8 

454 

211 

299 

326 

Western  Resources 

177.4 

38.7 

371 

253 

300 

■ 

Ashland  Oil 

175.9 

D-P 

479 

202 

301 

393 

Washington  Mutual 

175.3 

75.3 

207 

383 

302 

■ 

Fiuor 

175.1 

284.5 

286 

307 

303 

287 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

174.9 

17.7 

209 

378 

304 

366 

Signet  Banking 

174.4 

59.7 

211 

374 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


if  this  is  what  your  CEC5  regards 
as  relatively  IJ-  JL  cl-LJ  JL        »  it  mi 

Lekoove  you  to  consider  Chevy. 

Sometimes  his  ^  are  .  bit  unreal.  But  the  fact  renins,  hes  still  the  loss.  Well,  at  least 
there's  still  something  you  can  buy  for  the  company  that'll  impress  the  big  guy.  A  fleet  of  full-size  pickups 
from  Chevy  You  see,  Chevy  Trucks  are  still  the  most  dependable,  longest-lasting  trucks  on  the  road  today. 
They  deliver  more  standard  horsepower  than  Fords.  They  have  the  best  resale  valuet  And  at  17  city/ 
22  highway,  no  other  full-size  pickup  truck  gets  better  gas  mileage. 
So  call  the  nation's  largest  Fleet  Sales  and  Service  organi- 
zation a  t  1-800-353-3867.  It'll  enhance  your  own 


longevity  at  the  company. 


Genuine  Chevrolet 


"Dependability  based 


on  longevity:  1983- 1992  full-line  truck  company  registrations.  tExcludes  other  GM  divisions.  "EPA  numbers  based  on  1/2-ton  2WD  Re£ular-Cah  CI 500  Pickup  with  4.3L  engir 
transmission.  Chevrolet  and  the  Chevrolet  Hmhlem  are  registered  trademarks  and  (_hevy  is  a  trajemarl;  of  the  GM  Corp.  ©1994  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Buckle  up,  America 


1  a 


mm 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

305 

■ 

First  Data 

173.0 

22.4 

291 

302 

306 

■ 

cmark  Intl 

172.5 

500.0+ 

284 

309 

307 

300 

Countrywide  Credit 

171.4 

39.4 

185 

406 

308 

184 

Paramount  Commun 

171.4 

-32.2 

1.435 

56 

309 

388 

Kroger 

170.8 

68.8 

514 

192 

310 

278 

Pinnacle  West 

170.0 

8.7 

429 

221 

311 

■ 

Viacom 

169.5 

156.5 

323 

279 

312 

347 

Scana 

168.0 

42.9 

344 

266 

313 

285 

Northern  Trust 

167.9 

12.3 

207 

382 

314 

253 

Old  Republic  Intl 

166.4 

-4.8 

166 

425 

315 

240 

NY  State  E&G 

166.0 

-9.8 

331 

274 

316 

271 

Newell  Co 

165.3 

1.3 

230 

358 

317 

295 

Sherwin-Williams 

165.2 

14.2 

234 

351 

318 

341 

Union  Carbide 

165.0 

38.7 

441 

217 

319 

352 

Ingersoll-Rand 

163.5 

41.5 

287 

305 

320 

282 

Brown-Forman 

163.3 

5.2 

209 

379 

321 

■ 

Marriott  Intl 

161.0 

22.9 

272 

320 

322 

■ 

Pennzoil 

160.2 

451.2 

491 

196 

323 

344 

Harcourt  General 

158.6 

48  2 

327 

275 

324 

323 

Dover 

158.3 

22.5 

235 

349 

325 

310 

Public  Service  Colo 

157.4 

15.2 

301 

295 

326 

258 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

156.5 

-8.7 

241 

345 

327 

308 

Nipsco  Industries 

156.1 

14.3 

343 

267 

328 

■ 

CMS  Energy 

155.0 

D-P 

586 

166 

329 

290 

Morton  International 

154.4 

6.7 

284 

310 

330 

418 

Southwest  Airlines 

154.3 

69.5 

274 

319 

331 

327 

Washington  Post 

153.8 

20.4 

249 

336 

332 

359 

Integra  Financial 

152.8 

34.7 

186 

402 

333 

294 

Nalco  Chemical 

152.7 

5.3 

239 

347 

334 

420 

Columbia  Gas  System 

152.2 

67.4 

392 

240 

335 

200 

Seagate  Technology 

151.3 

-32.1 

344 

265 

336 

358 

AG  Edwards 

151.2 

32.8 

174 

418 

337 

355 

Meridian  Bancorp 

150.5 

31.2 

232 

356 

338 

356 

SouthTrust 

150.5 

31.8 

188 

398 

339 

■ 

McKesson 

150.5 

266.2 

230 

357 

340 

286 

TECO  Energy 

150.3 

0.9 

316 

283 

341 

307 

WW  Grainger 

149.3 

8.8 

207 

381 

342 

234 

Panhandle  Eastern 

148.1 

-20.8 

375 

249 

343 

293 

Knight-Ridder 

148.1 

1.4 

290 

303 

344 

343 

Dow  Jones 

147.5 

24.6 

336 

271 

345 

384 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

146.2 

43.3 

183 

408 

346 

■ 

Price/Costco 

145.9 

-39.6 

262 

324 

347 

375 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

145.8 

38.2 

259 

326 

348 

450 

Sundstrand 

145.7 

74.9 

234 

354 

349 

322 

Johnson  Controls 

143.3 

12.6 

383 

246 

350 

447 

Praxair 

143.0 

70.2 

405 

233 

351 

■ 

Dial 

142.4 

408.8 

243 

344 

352 

■ 

Paccar 

142.2 

118.1 

199 

391 

353 

219 

Deluxe 

141.9 

-30.0 

214 

371 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

354 

299 

DQE 

141.4 

-0.1 

314 

285 

355 

389 

HealthTrust 

140.7 

39.7 

275 

317 

356 

464 

Crestar  Financial 

140.5 

76.1 

180 

412 

357 

311 

Nordstrom 

140.4 

2.8 

244 

343 

358 

306 

DPL 

139.0 

0.1 

250 

334 

359 

441 

SunAmerica 

138.6 

53.3 

139 

455 

360 

312 

Puget  Sound  P&L 

138.3 

1.9 

254 

329 

361 

296 

Mattel 

135.9 

-26.5 

228 

361 

362 

349 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

132.6 

13.5 

158 

434 

363 

288 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

132.4 

-9.7 

200 

390 

364 

263 

Duracell  Intl 

132.2 

-18.8 

216 

369 

365 

443 

Lowe's  Cos 

131.8 

55.6 

214 

372 

366 

■ 

Midlantic 

131.4 

500.0+ 

162 

431 

367 

303 

Gerber  Products 

131.0 

-1.9 

168 

423 

368 

373 

EW  Scripps 

128.7 

21.0 

250 

335 

369 

■ 

Dana 

128.5 

198.0 

324 

277 

370 

■ 

BF  Goodrich 

128.3 

D-P 

228 

362 

371 

363 

Old  Kent  Financial 

127.9 

15.1 

155 

438 

372 

■ 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

127.6 

178.1 

204 

386 

373 

382 

MGIC  Investment 

127.3 

24.5 

129 

466 

374 

■ 

USF&G 

127.2 

351.8 

151 

441 

375 

■ 

EMC 

1271 

342.4 

149 

442 

376 

377 

TJX  Cos 

127.0 

22.1 

195 

392 

377 

390 

Mapco 

127.0 

26.1 

224 

363 

378 

316 

Rite  Aid 

126.5 

-3.7 

229 

359 

379 

255 

Rohm  &  Haas 

126.0 

-27.5 

352 

262 

380 

346 

Citizens  Utilities 

125.6 

9.2 

180 

411 

381 

350 

Marshall  &  llsley 

125.5 

7.6 

160 

433 

382 

413 

Circuit  City  Stores 

125.4 

34.2 

177 

416 

383 

376 

American  Greetings 

125.4 

19.2 

180 

410 

384 

203 

Liz  Claiborne 

125.3 

-52.7 

158 

435 

385 

361 

Interpublic  Group 

125.3 

11.9 

187 

401 

386 

459 

Charles  Schwab 

124.4 

53.1 

169 

422 

387 

■ 

Mead 

124.1 

230.1 

440 

218 

388 

465 

Nucor 

123.5 

55.9 

246 

340 

389 

397 

Safeway 

123.3 

25.3 

454 

212 

390 

■ 

Applied  Materials 

122.4 

156.3 

164 

426 

391 

367 

E-Systems 

121.9 

11.8 

177 

415 

392 

425 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

120.7 

35.4 

151 

440 

393 

414 

Harris  Corp 

119.6 

29.6 

277 

315 

394 

289 

Roadway  Services 

119.3 

-19.0 

319 

281 

395 

458 

Sonoco  Products 

118.8 

46.3 

215 

370 

396 

■ 

Coastal  Corp 

118.3 

D-P 

477 

203 

397 

371 

Boston  Edison 

118.2 

10.2 

280 

312 

398 

469 

Shaw  Industries 

117.6 

49.5 

200 

389 

399 

439 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

117  0 

37.6 

141 

450 

400 

318 

Leucadia  National 

116.3 

-11.0 

246 

339 

401 

338 

Circus  Circus 

116.2 

-4.0 

175 

417 

402 

400 

First  Virginia  Banks 

116.0 

19  0 

132 

461 

218 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


He  offered  me 
his  red  leather  chair  and  said 
"Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman! 
We  were  in  the  boardroom. 


Or  was  it  The  St.  Regis? 


ITT  Sheraton  Luxury  Collection 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y  10022-TEL  212.753.4500,  TELEX  148368,  FAX  212.787.3447 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  TOLL  FREE  800.759.7550  OR  YOUR  TRAVEL  SPECIALIST 


©  1992  ITT  SHERATON  t  ORP(  >RATION 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

.  Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

(Smil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1993 

403 

407 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

115.6 

20.9 

138 

456 

404 

424 

Unifi 

114.9 

9.5 

185 

•404 

405 

331 

Ryder  System 

114.7 

17.0 

723 

132 

406 

■ 

Silicon  Graphics 

114.7 

D-P 

186 

403 

407 

394 

Oklahoma  G&E 

114.3 

14.6 

234 

353 

408 

■ 

First  Security 

114.1 

31.7 

139 

454 

409 

422 

Intl  Game  Technology 

113.9 

26.8 

134 

459 

410 

■ 

National  Health  Labs 

112.7 

177.6 

145 

448 

411 

410 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

112.0 

17.9 

129 

465 

412 

369 

Nicor 

111.7 

3.1 

208 

380 

413 

396 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

111.1 

12.7 

224 

364 

414 

■ 

American  Re 

110.7 

178.1 

122 

469 

415 

457 

Willamette  Inds 

110.7 

35.7 

305 

292 

416 

480 

Cabletron  Systems 

110.1 

45.9 

126 

467 

417 

385 

St  Jude  Medical 

109.6 

7.9 

119 

472 

418 

374 

Allergan 

108.9 

2.9 

156 

436 

419 

348 

20th  Century  Inds 

108.6 

-7.6 

116 

477 

420 

474 

CCP  Insurance 

107.6 

32.2 

108 

485 

421 

372 

Montana  Power 

107.2 

0.1 

188 

399 

422 

408 

Sigma-Aldrich 

107.2 

12.3 

139 

452 

423 

415 

Whitman 

106.4 

77.9 

202 

388 

424 

433 

Kansas  City  P&L 

105.8 

22.5 

206 

384 

425 

497 

Owens-Corning 

105.0 

45.8 

210 

376 

426 

380 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

104.5 

1.9 

167 

424 

427 

■ 

LDDS  Communications 

104.2 

D-P 

184 

407 

428 

■ 

Echlin 

104.0 

37.9 

164 

428 

429 

438 

BanPonce 

103.2 

21.3 

147 

445 

430 

432 

Service  Corp  Intl 

103.1 

29.7 

161 

432 

431 

401 

Hormel  Foods 

103.0 

6.9 

136 

457 

432 

470 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

102.9 

31.1 

103 

488 

433 

94 

Commonwealth  Ed 

102.7 

-80.0 

1,014 

87 

434 

378 

Hilton  Hotels 

102.7 

-1.2 

222 

367 

435 

370 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

102.2 

-5.5 

149 

443 

436 

403 

King  World  Prods 

102.2 

5.5 

106 

486 

437 

399 

First  Empire  State 

102.0 

4.1 

118 

474 

438 

■ 

First  American  Corp 

101.9 

142.8 

118 

473 

439 

409 

McCormick  &  Co 

100.7 

5.9 

151 

439 

440 

476 

Star  Banc 

100.3 

31.7 

134 

460 

441 

■ 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

100.2 

D-P 

245 

341 

442 

■ 

Gateway  2000 

100.1 

42.8 

106 

487 

443 

417 

Dreyfus 

99.4 

9.0 

109 

484 

444 

477 

BB&T  Financial 

98.2 

29.1 

122 

470 

445 

g 

Alleghany 

97.6 

53.2 

140 

451 

446 

471 

Pall 

97.2 

24.2 

132 

462 

447 

■ 

USLife 

97.2 

39.6 

110 

482 

448 

■ 

Kansas  City  Southern 

97.0 

52.0 

194 

393 

449 

406 

PSI  Resources 

96.4 

0.3 

223 

366 

450 

449 

Mercury  General 

96.2 

15.5 

98 

494 

451 

337 

Northrop 

96.0 

-20.7 

310 

287 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Cnmnanv 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1993 

1992 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

(Smil) 

rank 

1993 

452 

■ 

ur  rllldNLIdl 

qc.  q 

IU  j 

/IRQ 

453 

435 

Atlantic  Energy 

95.3 

10.5 

163 

430 

454 

445 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

95.2 

13.0 

101 

491 

455 

492 

First  Commerce 

95.2 

31.4 

109 

483 

456 

■ 

Black  &  Decker 

95.2 

D-P 

296 

298 

457 

■ 

Giant  Food 

95.0 

16.6 

190 

397 

457 

270 

1  1  r»  i  Ir  i  n 

unurin 

A]  ft 

—Hi  .0 

459 

421 

Newmont  Mining 

94.7 

4.5 

205 

385 

460 

■ 

Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 

94.1 

D-P 

674 

140 

461 

398 

Stanley  Works 

92  6 

-5.6 

173 

419 

462 

■ 

Caesars  World 

92.5 

37.6 

147 

444 

463 

488 

AutoZone 

91.8 

35.4 

117 

476 

464 

■ 

riOlTIUS  UUS 

Q1  8 

Jl  .0 

78  1 

/O.J 

465 

490 

Illinois  Central 

91.7 

26.5 

115 

479 

466 

■ 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

91.7 

20.1 

146 

447 

467 

446 

Premier  Industrial 

91.3 

8.5 

99 

493 

468 

■ 

General  Instrument 

90.4 

D-P 

188 

400 

469 

174 

Ethyl 

90.0 

-16.1 

217 

368 

470 

484 

UUriipdSS  DdllLMldfcb 

8Q  1 

?n  n 

tu.U 

1  1  K 

J78 
4/0 

471 

■ 

Alex  Brown 

89.2 

52.2 

96 

496 

472 

423 

Portland  General 

89.1 

-0.6 

181 

409 

473 

434 

Argonaut  Group 

89.1 

3.2 

98 

495 

474 

■ 

Humana 

89.0 

500.0+ 

136 

458 

475 

■ 

Sunbeam-Oster 

88.8 

35.4 

121 

471 

476 

■ 

R  i  ir  1  i  not  An  1  n«H  i  ict  ripe 
DUl  II 1  IgLUI  1  IIIUUMMCb 

88  7 

00.  / 

ri-P 

u  r 

17? 

4?n 

4£U 

477 

479 

LG&E  Energy 

88.3 

16.7 

171 

421 

478 

419 

Vulcan  Materials 

88.2 

-3.0 

191 

394 

479 

■ 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

87.2 

47.3 

88 

498 

480 

402 

Ohio  Casualty 

87.0 

-10.4 

100 

492 

481 

500 

Commerce  Bcshs 

86.9 

21.3 

112 

480 

482 

431 

IWI I  irnhw  Oil 

iviurpriy  un 

RR  8 
oo.o 

(1  9 

\J.L 

?7S 
LI  J 

010 

483 

500 

Transatlantic  Holding 

86.7 

21.1 

87 

499 

484 

430 

Mercantile  Stores 

86.6 

-0.2 

180 

413 

485 

■ 

Ultramar 

86.5 

53.4 

125 

468 

486 

■ 

UtiliCorp  United 

86.4 

63.3 

232 

355 

487 

■ 

Leggett  &  Piatt 

85.9 

37.5 

131 

464 

488 

■ 

Cnan  nn  Tf\r\\c 
OfldP'Un  MJUib 

RS  8 
OJ.O 

Jul 

118 

110 

4  /  J 

489 

■ 

Reliance  Group 

85.5 

D-P 

86 

500 

490 

■ 

Multimedia 

85.5 

41.3 

155 

437 

491 

491 

Cipsco 

85.5 

17.9 

164 

429 

492 

■ 

Omnicom  Group 

85.3 

30.3 

139 

453 

493 

329 

Lubrizol 

85.0 

-31.8 

147 

446 

494 

■ 

1  VHA 

8/1  7 
04,  / 

8Q  Q 

in? 

4Qn 

4  JU 

495 

■ 

ludnu  ruwcr 

0/1  I. 
04.0 

in  8 

4U.0 

14  J 

44  J 

496 

478 

Pnmnntpr  ^ripnrp«i 

84.2 

11.2 

211 

375 

497 

■ 

Briggs  &  Stratton 

84.0 

46.3 

132 

463 

498 

254 

Tandy 

83.8 

25.1 

164 

427 

499 

463 

Avery  Dennison 

83.3 

4.0 

179 

414 

500 

■ 

West  One  Bancorp 

83.2 

31.3 

112 

481 

220 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


T 


e  easy  way 
to  handle  success. 


You've  risen  to  the  top  by 
pulling  your  own  weig  ht.  But 
now  tkat  you've  made  it,  take 
it  easy.  On  your  next  trip,  take 
Lark's®  new  E-Z  Traveler™ 
Soft  Piggyback.®  Its  lightweight 
construction  and  wide-track 
wheels  are  designed  to  keep  the 
upwardly  mobile  mobile.  And 
its  Piggyback  system  can 
increase  your  pull— just  strap  on 
more  luggage.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  your  nearest  dealer, 

call  1-800-421-LARK. 
Reserved  For  Those  Who  Have  Earned  Their  Stripes.™ 


©1993  Urk  Luggage  Co. 


America's  biggest  corporations 
increased  their  assets  10%  last  year. 
On  top  of  the  heap:  General  Electric. 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 


The  total  property,  plant,  equip- 
ment and  financial  assets  of  Ameri- 
ca's 500  biggest  companies  rose  10% 
last  year,  or  about  7%  after  netting 
out  inflation. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1985 
Forbes  500s  issue,  Citicorp  failed 
to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  asset  list. 
But  the  new  leader,  General  Elec- 
tric, is  a  kind  of  bank,  with  its  GE 
Capital  Services  division  carrying 
vast  amounts  of  banklike  assets — 
loans,  receivable  debts,  credit  card 
balances. 

As  in  prior  years,  many  of  the  companies  showing  large 
gains  in  consolidated  assets  grew  by  acquisition.  The  New 
York  Times  Co.  added  $1.2  billion  to  assets  by  taking  over 
Affiliated  Publications,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe 
newspaper.  Among  industrial  companies,  Cyprus  Amax 
Minerals  shows  the  biggest  gain  in  assets — 234% — stem- 
ming from  the  merger  of  Cyprus  Minerals  and  Amax  Inc. 
last  November. 

With  a  76%  gain  in  assets,  Washington  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  shows  the  biggest  year-to-year  increase  in  assets  of 
any  bank. 


The  top  five 

Rank  Company 

Assets 

% 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

1     2       General  Electric 

251,506 

30.4 

2     4    Fedl  Natl  Mortgage 

216,979 

19.9 

3     1  Citicorp 

216,574 

1.3 

4     6             Ford  Motor 

198,938 

10.2 

5     3        General  Motors 

188,034 

4.5 

In  all,  138  banks  appear  in  the 
Assets  500,  about  the  same  number 
as  last  year.  By  another  measure, 
however,  the  banks  and  thrifts  are 
gaining  influence.  The  138  firms' 
combined  assets  of  $3  trillion  repre- 
sents an  1 1  %  gain  from  the  1 992 
survey,  when  140  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  had  assets  of  $2.7  trillion. 

Who  lost  assets?  U  S  West  sold  a 
big  chunk  of  its  nonregulated  finan 
cial  services  operations  to  Nations- 
Bank. To  shrink  their  balance  sheets, 
Centerior  Energy  and  Borden  reval- 
ued some  assets.  Borden  also  plans  to  divest  its  North 
American  snack  foods  division.  Last  year  General  Dynam- 
ics paid  its  shareholders  $50  a  share  in  three  separate  cash 
distributions,  sold  its  military  aircraft  subsidiary  to  Lock- 
heed and  intends  to  sell  its  space  launch  systems  operations 
to  Martin  Marietta. 

Companies  that  were  ranked  in  this  survey  last  year  but 
aren't  found  in  this  year's  Assets  500  include  energy  firms 
Southwest  Gas,  Fina  and  Enserch,  along  with  a  diversified 
group  of  other  companies  like  Northrop,  Quaker  Oats, 
Bowater  and  Chiquita  Brands.  BK 


Winners  Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1993  1992 

($mil) 

change 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

13  82 

Travelers 

101,360 

333.2 

423 

279 

ICH 

3,896 

-32.5 

306  ■ 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

5,625 

234.2 

152 

100 

Weyerhaeuser 

12,638 

-30.4 

448  ■ 

Blockbuster 

3,531 

145.7 

420 

300 

Borden 

3,924 

-26.3 

235   .  409 

Martin  Marietta 

7,775 

116.0 

93 

65 

US  West 

20,680 

-26.0 

97  164 

Merck 

19.928 

79.8 

163 

127 

McDonnell  Douglas 

12,026 

-12.7 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 


Like  the  other  four  firms  above,  Blockbuster  grew  by  Insurer  ICH's  assets  are  one-third  smaller  after  a 

buying  other  firms.  Now  it  might  become  part  of  Viacom.  reorganization  and  a  writedown  of  its  bond  portfolio. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


WE'VE  TAKEN  VOICE,  FAX  AND  DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  ANOTHER  LEVEL. 

The  new  GTE  Airfone  system  lets  you  make  conference  calls,  send  and  receive  faxes,  even  access  databases  as  easily  as 
you  do  from  the  office,  except  it  does  it  all  from  your  airline  seat.  It's  amazing  what  we  can  do  together' 


When  you  were  a  kid  you  made  you 
Maybe  this  is  the  year  you  m 


If  a  promise. 
5  good  on  it. 


So  you  never  hit  one  out  of  Yankee  Stadium,  or  headlined  at  the 
Garden  like  you  planned.  You  can  still  drive  a  Corvette.  And  it's 
even  more  fun  than  you  imagined  it  as  a  kid. 

Because  today's  'Vettes  have  40  years'  worth  of  Chevy  engineering 
breakthroughs:  The  LT1  engine,  one  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
small-block  production  V8s.  Dual  air  bags.  The  union  of  Bosch 
ABS  brakes  and  ASR  traction  control.  And  no  other  Corvette  has  a 
cockpit  guite  as  refined  as  this  year's. 

So,  even  though  you've  wanted  a  Corvette  for  as  long  as  you  could 
reach  the  accelerator,  it's  probably  a  good  thing  you  waited  until 
now.  Because  the  1994  Corvette  is  the  best  one  yet. 

Chevrolet  Corvette 


■Hi 


Rank  Company  Assets  % 

1993  1992  nil)  change 


6 

5 

BankAmerics 

186,933 

3.5 

7 

8 

Salomon 

184,835 

15.9 

8 

10 

NationsBank 

I5/.686 

33.6 

9 

11 

Merrill  Lynch 

152,910 

42.9 

10 

9 

Chemical  Banking 

149,888 

7.3 

11 

12 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

133,888 

29.7 

12 

13 

Chase  Manhattan 

102,103 

6.5 

13 

82 

Travelers 

101,360 

333.2 

14 

18 

American  Intl  Group 

101,015 

8.9 

15 

14 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

100,037 

11.2 

16 

20 

Equitable  Cos 

98,991 

25.5 

17 

19 

Morgan  Stanley 

97,725 

21.6 

18 

7 

American  Express 

94,132 

4.5 

19 

21 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

92,082 

27.1 

20 

17 

Sears,  Roebuck 

90,808 

12.9 

21 

22 

Cigna 

84,975 

21.7 

22 

16 

Exxon 

84,145 

-1.0 

23 

24 

Fed  Home  Loan  Mtg 

83,880 

41.0 

24 

15 

IBM 

81,113 

-6.4 

25 

23 

Banc  One 

79,919 

30.1 

26 

31 

First  Union 

70,787 

11.3 

27 

25 

ITT 

70,560 

20.1 

28 

26 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

67,384 

15  9 

29 

30 

PNC  Bank 

62,080 

20.8 

30 

27 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

60,766 

6.3 

31 

■ 

KeyCorp 

59,655 

8.3 

32 

34 

First  Chicago 

52,560 

6.7 

33 

29 

Wells  Fargo 

52,513 

0.0 

34 

32 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

51,461 

1.2 

35 

33 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

51,205 

2.4 

36 

35 

HF  Ahmanson 

50,871 

5.7 

37 

38 

Norwest 

50,782 

14.0 

38 

46 

Lincoln  National 

48,380 

22.0 

39 

36 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

47.923 

2.1 

40 

37 

Sallie  Mae 

46.509 

-0.2 

41 

44 

Loews 

45,850 

5.3 

42 

41 

Bank  of  New  York 

45,546 

11.3 

43 

45 

American  General 

43,982 

10.7 

44 

42 

Chrysler 

43,830 

7.8 

45 

39 

GTE 

41,575 

-1.4 

46 

40 

NBD  Bancorp 

40,776 

-0.4 

47 

51 

SunTrust  Banks 

40,728 

11.1 

48 

55 

Bank  of  Boston 

40,588 

25.5 

49 

43 

Mobil 

40,585 

0.1 

50 

50 

Republic  New  York 

39,493 

6.3 

51 

52 

Xerox 

38,750 

13.8 

52 

49 

Gt  Western  Financial 

38,348 

-0.2 

53 

47 

Barnett  Banks 

38,331 

-2.9 

54 

48 

El  du  Pont 

37,053 

-4.7 

55 

69 

PaineWebber  Group 

37,027 

39.7 

56 

54' 

Wachovia 

36,526 

9.5 

57 

58 

Mellon  Bank 

36,139 

145 

58 

56 

Transamerica 

36,051 

11.6 

59 

53 

Chevron 

34,736 

2.3 

60 

59 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

33,763 

7.2 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

61 

61 

Household  Intl 

5  9 

j.j 

62 

60 

BellSouth 

32.873 

4.5 

63 

57 

RJR  Nabisco 

31,295 

-2.3 

64 

62 

National  City 

31,068 

7.3 

65 

68 

Comerica 

30,295 

13.9 

66 

64 

Bell  Atlantic 

L  J ,  J44 

3.4 

67 

66 

Nynex 

29,320 

5.8 

68 

71 

Golden  West  Finl 

28,829 

11.3 

69 

63 

Amoco 

28,486 

0.1 

70 

■ 

Dean  Witter  Discover 

27,662 

16.1 

71 

74 

Shawmut  National 

97 

i  1  ,£4J 

7  7 

72 

77 

Pacific  G&E 

27,163 

12.3 

73 

83 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

26,654 

14.0 

74 

70 

Texaco 

26,626 

2.4 

75 

81 

First  Bank  System 

26,385 

12.1 

76 

93 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

9r  ?n? 

97  Q 

77 

84 

Southern  Co 

25,911 

11.6 

78 

78 

Procter  &  Gamble 

25,543 

7.0 

79 

73 

Dow  Chemical 

25,505 

0.6 

80 

79 

Southwestern  Bell 

24,308 

2.1 

81 

90 

Commonwealth  Ed 

14  8 

14. 0 

82 

76 

Atlantic  Richfield 

23,894 

-1.5 

83 

89 

PepsiCo 

23,706 

13.1 

84 

80 

CoreStates  Financial 

23,666 

-0.1 

85 

86 

Ameritech 

23,428 

2.7 

86 

92 

Capital  Holding 

99  0.(1(1 

1 1  9 

87 

121 

Entergy 

22,780 

60.0 

88 

88 

Continental  Bank 

22,601 

0.6 

89 

95 

Texas  Utilities 

21,518 

10.8 

90 

91 

US  Bancorp 

21,415 

3.3 

91 

96 

SCEcorp 

91  17Q 

1 1  7 

92 

94 

First  of  America  Bank 

21,230 

5.4 

93 

65 

US  West 

20,680 

-26.0 

94 

87 

Pacific  Telesis 

20,563 

-2.6 

95 

101 

Boeing 

20,450 

12.7 

96 

85 

Eastman  Kodak 

20  324 

7  4 

97 

164 

Merck 

19,928 

79.8 

98 

99 

Textron 

19,658 

7.0 

99 

106 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

19,520 

15.2 

100 

113 

Chubb 

19,437 

29.4 

101 

98 

AMR 

1  j.OiO 

j.j 

102 

109 

State  Street  Boston 

18,720 

13.5 

103 

132 

General  Re 

18,469 

25.6 

104 

103 

Glendale  Federal  Bk 

17,951 

0.5 

105 

126 

Huntington  Bcshs 

17,619 

26.8 

106 

97 

Kmart 

17  W 

7  ^ 

107 

119 

Hewlett-Packard 

17,201 

20.2 

108 

130 

St  Paul  Cos 

17,149 

11.4 

109 

102 

Occidental  Petroleum 

17,123 

-4.2 

110 

115 

Northern  Trust 

16,903 

13  0 

111 

112 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

D.I 

112 

110 

International  Paper 

16,631 

1.0 

113 

67 

Time  Warner 

16,533 

NA 

114 

107 

Union  Bank 

16,391 

-2.7 

115 

114 

American  Brands 

16.339 

9.2 

i  No!  on  500  l.st  in  1992.  NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

116 

116 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

If,  W! 

1 0.JU  J 

J.O 

117 

120 

Aon 

16,279 

13.9 

118 

123 

WMX  Technologies 

16,264 

15.2 

119 

13/ 

Continental  Corp 

16,221 

4.2 

120 

144  Tele-Communications 

16,199 

30.8 

121 

206 

Washington  Mutual 

1  ^  897 

1  J,0£/ 

7fi  0 

122 

111 

United  Technologies 

15,618 

-1.9 

123 

129 

SunAmerica 

15,541 

14.1 

124 

152 

Aflac 

15.443 

29.8 

125 

108 

Tenneco 

15,373 

-7.3 

126 

122 

American  Electric 

1  C.  Oyl  1 
J  1 

7  Q 

127 

104 

California  Federal 

15,326 

-11.1 

128 

142 

PECO  Energy 

15,032 

19.5 

129 

124 

Union  Pacific 

15,001 

6.4 

130 

133 

Safeco 

14,807 

11.7 

131 

125 

Caterpillar 

Id  8(17 
14,  OU/ 

O.J 

132 

131 

JC  Penney 

14,788 

9.0 

133 

138 

SouthTrust 

14,708 

15.7 

134 

135 

USF&G 

14.335 

9.1 

135 

185 

Sprint 

14,149 

4.0 

136 

171 

Integra  Financial 

Id  (1Q7 

j.j 

137 

147 

Meridian  Bancorp 

14,085 

15.4 

138 

117 

Kemper 

14.038 

-5.1 

139 

118 

Midlantic 

13,947 

-3.3 

140 

134 

Firstar 

13,794 

4.7 

141 

218 

Conseco 

H  749 

1  J,/4  J 

16  8 

142 

176 

Motorola 

13,498 

27.0 

143 

155 

Consolidated  Edison 

13,483 

16.3 

144 

183 

Long  Island  Lighting 

13,456 

25.0 

145 

136 

CSX 

13,420 

2.8 

146 

128 

UJB  Financial 

1  J.4 1 1 

-9  fi 

147 

141 

Dominion  Resources 

13,350 

5.8 

148 

140 

Crestar  Financial 

13,287 

4.8 

149 

145 

FPL  Group 

13,078 

6.3 

150 

159 

Beneficial  Corp 

12,896 

13.0 

151 

146 

UAL 

19  84(1 

1L.04U 

4  8 

4.0 

152 

100 

Weyerhaeuser 

12,638 

-30.4 

153 

150 

Walt  Disney 

12,600 

5.1 

154 

192 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

12,548 

28.7 

155 

139 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

12,462 

-2.0 

156 

162 

UNUM 

12,437 

10.9 

157 

153 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

12.242 

3.0 

158 

143 

Houston  Industries 

12,230 

-1.5 

159 

151 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

12.197 

2.0 

160 

170 

Duke  Power 

12,193 

12.9 

161 

169 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

19  lni 

Id.lUl 

19  (1 
lev 

162 

154 

McDonald's 

12.035 

3.0 

163 

127 

McDonnell  Douglas 

12.026 

-12.7 

164 

165 

Coca-Cola 

12,021 

8.8 

165 

161 

ConAgra 

11,974 

6.7 

166 

184 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

11.966 

17.2 

167 

172 

Temple-Inland 

11.959 

11.1 

168 

160 

PacifiCorp 

11,959 

6.2 

169 

148 

Signet  Banking 

11.849 

-2.0 

170 

156 

Deere  &  Co 

11.780 

2.3 

226 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


The  airline  chosen  by  those  who  fly  often. 

"V"  is  for  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways.  And  when  we  fly  to  London,  we  cater  to  those  who  truly  know  the  pleasures  of  flight.  In  our 
Business  Class~we  call  it  Upper  Class®~we'll  pick  you  up  in  a  free  private  limousine.  On  board,  relax  in  a  gigantic  sleeper  seat.  Or,  on 
select  flights,  enjoy  a  deep  shoulder  massage  compliments  of  our  masseuse.  Now  you,  too,  know  the  proper  way  to  soar  above  the  clouds. 
Virgin  Atlantic  Airways.  Take  us  for  all  we've  got.  For  information  or  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or  Virgin  at  800-862-8621. 


Jjj$ 

HAJv  \  it 


virgin  atlantic 

Virgin  flies  to  London  from  JFK,  Newark,  LAX,  Boston,  Miami  and  Orlando.  San  Francisco  service  begins  5/17/94. 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1993 

1992 

($mi« 

change 

171 

186 

Delta  Air  Lines 

11,600 

14.2 

172 

167 

Alcoa 

11,597 

5.2 

173 

187 

BanPonce 

11,517 

15.1 

174 

174 

Enron 

11.504 

7.9 

175 

220 

Intel 

11,344 

40.2 

176 

193 

MCI  Communications 

11,276 

16.5 

177 

188 

Sara  Lee 

11,244 

13.0 

178 

179 

Detroit  Edison 

11,135 

6.6 

179 

196 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

10,905 

14.3 

180 

178 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

10,880 

3.2 

181 

158 

Phillips  Petroleum 

10,868 

-5.2 

182 

173 

AlliedSignal 

10,829 

0.7 

183 

163 

USX-Marathon 

10,806 

-3.0 

184 

182 

Dayton  Hudson 

10,778 

4.3 

185 

203 

Baxter  International 

10,773 

17.7 

186 

149 

Centerior  Energy 

10,710 

-11.3 

187 

191 

Northeast  Utilities 

10,668 

9.3 

188 

190 

Central  &  So  West 

10,623 

8.1 

189 

181 

Westinghouse 

10,553 

-0.8 

190 

168 

Georgia-Pacific 

10,545 

-3.2 

191 

180 

Norfolk  Southern 

10,520 

1.1 

192 

197 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

10,513 

10.9 

193 

225 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

10,476 

32.9 

194 

166 

Digital  Equipment 

10,369 

-6.0 

195 

195 

First  Empire  State 

10,365 

8.1 

196 

177 

Coastal  Corp 

10,227 

-3.3 

197 

■ 

Columbia/HCA 

10,216 

-1.3 

198 

■ 

First  Security 

10,212 

34.2 

199 

175 

Michigan  National 

10,173 

-4.3 

200 

189 

BayBanks 

10,111 

2.1 

201 

205 

NWNL  Cos 

9,913 

10.0 

202 

212 

Old  Kent  Financial 

9,856 

13.3 

203 

201 

Rockwell  Intl 

9,758 

4.8 

204 

211 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

9,662 

10.9 

205 

213 

Eli  Lilly 

9,624 

11.0 

206 

207 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

9  609 

7.7 

207 

219 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

9,454 

15.4 

208 

214 

Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

9,419 

9.6 

209 

194 

Pfizer 

9,331 

-2.7 

210 

209 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

9,276 

5.7 

211 

199 

FirstFed  Michigan 

9,264 

-1.4 

212 

198 

Unocal 

9,254 

-2.1 

213 

249 

BB&T  Financial 

9.173 

37.1 

214 

200 

Champion  Intl 

9,143 

-2.5 

215 

208 

McCaw  Cellular 

9,065 

1.2 

216 

157 

Reliance  Group 

R  QfiQ 

O,  JUJ 

217 

245 

Lockheed 

8,961 

32.7 

218 

227 

Ohio  Edison 

8,918 

13.9 

219 

233 

General  Public  Utils 

8,869 

14.8 

220 

216 

May  Dept  Stores 

8,800 

3.0 

221 

221  Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

8,682 

7.4 

222 

224 

Archer  Daniels 

8,662 

9.2 

223 

210 

Amerada  Hess 

8,642 

-0.9 

224 

204 

Monsanto 

8,640 

-4.9 

225 

215 

Goodyear 

8,436 

-1.5 

«  Nat  on  500  list  in  1992.   NA:  Not  available. 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1993 

1992 

<$mil) 

change 

226 

223 

Anchor  Bancorp 

8,346 

5.%1 

227 

■ 

First  Colony 

8,335 

13.8 

228 

229 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

8,194 

6.3 

229 

217 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

8,095 

-3.1 

230 

231 

Commerce  Bcshs 

8,047 

6.7 

231 

234 

Baltimore  G&E 

7,987 

8.3 

232 

226 

Marshall  &  llsley 

7,970 

1.5 

233 

235 

Conrail 

7,948 

8.7 

234 

222 

Emerson  Electric 

7,778 

-3.0 

235 

409 

Martin  Marietta 

7,775 

116.0 

236 

238 

Abbott  Laboratories 

7,689 

10.8 

237 

236 

American  Home  Prod 

7,687 

7.6 

238 

237 

West  One  Bancorp 

7,671 

7.5 

239 

244 

Torchmark 

7,646 

12.9 

240 

228 

Star  Banc 

7,637 

-1.0 

241 

■ 

Northwest  Airlines 

7,571 

0.3 

242 

232 

Unisys 

7,519 

0.1 

243 

242 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

7,419 

5.7 

244 

243 

Paramount  Commun 

7,417 

9.6 

245 

■ 

GP  Financial 

7,377 

NA 

246 

259 

MBNA 

7,320 

13.4 

247 

252 

First  Hawaiian 

7,266 

10.9 

248 

275 

Raytheon 

7,258 

20.7 

249 

246 

Compass  Bancshares 

7,252 

7.7 

250 

247 

First  American  Corp 

7,188 

7.0 

251 

230 

Cooper  Industries 

7,148 

-5.6 

252 

254 

Burlington  Northern 

7,045 

7.8 

253 

241 

First  Virginia  Banks 

7,037 

2.9 

254 

267 

Metropolitan  Finl 

7,007 

14.0 

255 

266 

CMS  Energy 

6,964 

1.7 

256 

255  Columbia  Gas  System 

6,958 

6.5 

257 

258 

Pinnacle  West 

6,957 

7.8 

258 

253 

American  Stores 

6,927 

5.8 

259 

276 

Charles  Schwab 

6,897 

16.8 

260 

251 

USAir  Group 

6,878 

4.3 

261 

250 

Stone  Container 

6,837 

-2.7 

262 

257 

Pitney  Bowes 

6,794 

4.5 

263 

282 

Fourth  Financial 

6,743 

20.1 

264 

271 

USLife 

6,740 

10.6 

265 

261 

Panhandle  Eastern 

6,731 

-3.1 

266 

239 

Reynolds  Metals 

6,709 

-2.7 

267 

268 

Potomac  Electric 

6,665 

8.5 

268 

269 

First  Commerce 

6,660 

8.8 

269 

263 

Scott  Paper 

6,625 

5.2 

270 

264 

USX-US  Steel 

6,616 

5.8 

271 

277 

Union  Electric 

6,596 

13.8 

272 

248 

HJ  Heinz 

6,540 

-2.6 

273 

318  United  Missouri  Bcsh 

6.529 

30.5 

274 

316 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

6.431 

26.9 

275 

356 

Viacom 

6,417 

48  6 

276 

280 

People's  Bank 

c  a  nn 
b,4UU 

1  0  c 

277 

274 

Kimberly-Clark 

6,381 

5.8 

278 

302 

Union  Planters 

6,318 

20.1 

279 

326 

Alleghany 

6,285 

29.4 

280 

■ 

TIG  Holdings 

6,253 

31.8 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

0/ 

/o 

1993 

1992 

($mil) 

change 

281 

■ 

American  Re 

6,231 

5.9 

282 

301 

Toys  'R'  Us 

6,150 

15.5 

283 

286 

John  Alden  Financial 

6,116 

10.7 

284 

284 

Harcourt  General 

6,112 

9.7 

285 

283 

WR  Grace 

6,107 

9.1 

286 

293 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

fi  Ml 

U,  1 VI 

12  7 

287 

372 

Old  Republic  Intl 

6,098 

47.2 

288 

294 

American  Cyanamid 

6,057 

11.9 

289 

270 

Whirlpool 

6,047 

-1.2 

290 

306 

Texas  Instruments 

5,993 

15.6 

291 

278 

Federal  Express 

5,959 

2.9 

292 

317 

Allegheny  Power 

5,949 

18.1 

293 

297 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

5,937 

11.1 

294 

272 

Sun  Co 

5,900 

-2.8 

295 

339 

Southern  Natl 

5,898 

28.3 

296 

315 

Bethlehem  Steel 

5,877 

15.9 

297 

262 

James  River  Corp  Va 

5,851 

-7.7 

298 

265 

LTV 

5,795 

-6.9 

299 

256 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

5,793 

-11.2 

300 

415 

OnBancorp 

5,770 

22.1 

301 

291 

Colgate-Palmolive 

5,761 

6.0 

302 

281 

PPG  Industries 

5,652 

-0.2 

303 

304 

Jefferson-Pilot 

5,641 

7.7 

304 

298 

Florida  Progress 

5,639 

5.7 

305 

307 

Synovus  Finl 

5,627 

8.6 

306 

■ 

Cyprus  Amax  Mineral 

5,625 

234.2 

307 

292 

Pacific  Enterprises 

5,596 

3.4 

308 

321 

No  States  Power 

5,588 

8.7 

309 

287 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

5,554 

1.7 

310 

436 

Countrywide  Credit 

5,537 

51.0 

311 

348 

Bank  South 

5,530 

23.9 

312 

290 

Ashland  Oil 

5,470 

0.6 

313 

310 

American  Natl  Ins 

5,451 

5.5 

314 

299 

Illinois  Power 

5,424 

1.7 

315 

285 

Western  Resources 

5,412 

-2.0 

316 

303 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

5,410 

3.2 

317 

331 

Halliburton 

5,403 

14.1 

318 

288 

TRW 

5,336 

-2.2 

319 

385 

Protective  Life 

5,316 

32.7 

320 

296 

Black  &  Decker 

5,311 

-1.5 

321 

327 

CCP  Insurance 

5,298 

9.1 

322 

329 

Commercial  Federal 

5,290 

10.5 

323 

308 

NY  State  E&G 

5,276 

1.9 

324 

359 

Corning 

5.232 

22.1 

325 

364 

Charter  One  Finl 

5,215 

22.4 

326 

392 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

5,198 

33.3 

327 

324 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

5,170 

5.2 

328 

328 

Cincinnati  G&E 

5,144 

7.1 

329 

■ 

Continental  Airlines 

5,107 

NA 

330 

368 

Gillette 

5,102 

21.8 

331 

295 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

5,089 

-5.7 

332 

305 

Safeway 

5,075 

-2.9 

333 

309 

CPC  International 

5,061 

-2.1 

334 

347 

Apple  Computer 

5,042 

12.2 

335 

381 

TCF  Financial 

5,026 

24.1 

228 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 




THE    19TH    UNWRITTEN  LAW 
OF  DRIVING 

THE  SHORTEST 

DISTANCE 

BETWEEN  TWO 

POINTS 

IS  ALWAYS  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Short  of  investing  heavily  in  road  cone  futures,  the  best  way  to 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  our  streets  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
"improvement"  is  to  buy  a  Trooper.  Besides  its  obvious  height 
advantage,  it  possesses  a  remarkably  rugged  yet  amazingly  agile 
suspension,  making  for  a  comfortable,  quiet,  confident  ride  — 
no  matter  what  type  of  road  surface  you  find  yourself  coming 
across.  Even  a  smooth  one.  Remember  those?  The  Isuzu  Trooper. 

® 

Life's  an  adventure.  Be  prepared.  (800)726-2700  ISUZU 

Practically /Amazing 


i 


SPIPSH  American  Is'uzu  Motors  Inc. 


Rank 

Company  Assets 

% 

Rank 

Company  Assets 

% 

Rank 

Company  Assets 

% 

1992 

\  -pi  i  in/ 

change 

1993  1992 

'"•it'll 

V  JJIIIII/ 

change 

1  JJL 
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Liberty  National 
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Deposit  Guaranty 
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Premier  Bancorp 
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m  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.  NA:  Not  available. 
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FREE  REPORTS 
FROM  A  SELECT  GROUP  OF 
AMERICA'S  FASTEST-GROWING  COMPANIES 


1  he  exceptional  companies  listed  alphabetically  below  want  yon  to  know  more  about  them.  Simply  complete  the 
attached  coupon  for  free  copies  of  their  annual  reports.  Nearly  every  actively  traded  company  was  screened,  using  data 
provided  by  Standard  &  Poor's  Compustal  Services,  to  determine  the  top  growth  companies  invited  to  appear. 

Invited  companies  ranged  in  si/.e  from  a  lew  giants  of  corporate  America  to  emerging  growth  companies  with  sales 
of  at  least  $5  million.  All  companies  were  screened  lor  exceptional  long-term  sales  growth,  recent  growth  trends,  size 
and  stock  price  —  none  under  $2.00  per  share. 

Only  15%  of  all  companies  on  Compustat's  database  passed  these  tests  and  were  invited  to  make  this  dee  oiler 
Of  investor  information.  Thirty-four  of  these  exceptional  companies  appear  below. 


I.  AAONJnc. 

mfr.,  rooftop  heating  &  air  conditioning  units 

2  Allied  Waste  Industries,  Inc. 

solid  waste  management 

3  American  Business  Information,  Inc. 

leading  business  information  provider 

4  Biogen,lnc. 

development  of  biopharmaceuticals 

5.  BMC  West  Corporation 

dist.  and  retailer  of  building  materials 

6.  Callaway  Golf  Company 

golf  club  designer  and  manufacturer 

7.  Capital  Re  Corporation 

financial  guaranty/mortgage  guaranty  reinsurer 

8  Creative  Technologies  Corp. 

designs,  mfgs. ,  &  sells  small  appliances 

9  Excel  Technology,  Inc. 

manufacturer  of  integrated  laser  systems 

10  Fingerhut  Companies,  Inc. 

multi-media  direct  marketing  company 

II.  Hudson  Foods,  Inc. 

poultry/meat  processing 

12.  IES  Industries  Inc. 

public  utility  holding  company 

13  IHOPCorp. 

a  leading  family  restaurant  chain 

14  Input/Output,  Inc. 

manufacturer,  high-tech  seismic  equipment 

15  Integon  Corporation 

nonstandard  automobile  insurer 

1 6  Integrated  Health  Services,  Inc. 

subacute  health  care 

17  Jennifer  Convertibles,  Inc. 

specialty  furniture  retailer 


18  KCS  Energy,  Inc. 

oil  &  gas  E&P,  natural  gas  transport.,  mkg.  svs. 

19  Litchfield  Financial  Corporation 

spccLili/cd  consul ni 'i  In  I,  nice  company 

20  Mercury  Air  Group,  Inc. 

,  III t  I,  ill  SCI  vice 

21  Mohawk  Industries,  Inc. 

cupel  .iikI  mil  m.inul.ictuiei 

22  The  Money  Store  Inc. 

homo  equity,  SBA  &  student  lending 

23.  Motorola,  Inc. 

wireless  communications/semiconductors 

24  Mountasia  Entertainment  Intl.,  Inc. 

/.  imily  i  •nli  •rt,  iinmt  'ill  i  <  7)/< 

25.  The  Multicare  Companies,  Inc. 

huitj  trim  cue  piovidei 

26.  NTN  Communications,  Inc. 

intei.ictivc  I  V  l)io,iilc,ist  netwoik  services 

27.  PacifiCare  Health  Systems,  Inc. 

managed  health  care 

28  PairGain  Technologies,  Inc. 

tolocommunica  Hons 

29  Paragon  Trade  Brands,  Inc. 

private  label  infant  disposable  diapers 

30  Protective  Life  Corporation 

life  insurance  &  investment  products 

31  Roberts  Pharmaceutical  Corporation 

phaimaceiilii  ,il  ifevi  'loin in  'ill  ,iihI  ■„/.'<  >s 

32  Sanmina  Corporation 

contract  manufacturer  for  electronics  OEMs 

33  Vishay  Intertechnology,  Inc. 

world  loader  in  resistors  and  capacitors 

34  Wall  Data  Incorporated 

connectivity  software  products 


Please  circle  below  the  number  assigned  to  each  company  listed  on  this  page  whose  report  you  would  like  to  receive. 
Your  request  will  be  forwarded  to  each  company  and  information  mailed  promptly.  Deadline  for  response  6/26/94. 
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My  primary  interest  in  these  companies  is  as  a  (circle  one): 
A.  Private  Investor              B,  Stockbroker 
E.  Portfolio  Manager           P.  Investment  Club  Member 
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The  500  most  valuable  companies 
on  Wall  Street  added  over  $300  billion 
to  their  market  values  last  year.  Their  total 
market  capitalization:  $3.6  trillion. 

By  Susan  Yu 


Thk  Forbes  Market  Value  500  is 
worth  $3.6  trillion,  a  7%  increase  over 
last  year.  Over  the  same  period  the 
Investor's  Business  Daily  index  of 
6,000  stocks  gained  11.6%. 

General  Electric  tops  the  list  with  a 
market  capitalization  of  $89  billion, 
placing  GK  second  only  to  Nippon 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  as  the  high- 
est-valued stock  in  the  world.  Nip- 
pon's market  capitalization  is  $137 
billion. 

Lotus  Development  is  a  conspicu- 
ous newcomer  to  the  Market  Value 
500.  The  Cambridge  Mass. -based  software  firm's  capital- 
ization quadrupled  since  last  year,  to  $3.8  billion,  even 
though  profits  were  down  31%.  Why  were  investors 
flocking  to  Lotus?  One  reason  is  the  sales  momentum  of 
Lotus  cc:Mail,  Notes  and  SmartSuite  for  Windows.  Other 
computer  software  or  hardware  companies  with  at  least  a 
50%  increase  in  market  value:  Oracle  Systems,  Motorola, 
Compaq  Computer  and  Computer  Associates. 

But  the  biggest  profit  news  came  from  the  so-called 
Rust  Belt.  Ford,  Navistar  International  and  Caterpillar's 
profits  more  than  doubled  over  the  past  12  months.  After 


The  top  five 

Rank  Company 

Market 

% 

1993  1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

1     4       General  Electric 

89,226 

17.7 

2     1  Exxon 

81,817 

1.9 

3     2    American  Tel  &  Tel 

72,882 

-7.1 

4     3       Wal-Mart  Stores 

61,492 

-19.3 

5     8        General  Motors 

55,376 

47.3 

years  of  crippling  losses,  Navistar 
turned  around  its  truck- building  op- 
erations, and  it  won  concessions  from 
its  workers.  In  1992  Caterpillar  had  a 
$218  million  loss;  in  1993  it  rode  out 
a  short  strike  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  posted  profits  of  $68 1 
million. 

In  a  year  when  Hillary  Clinton's 
moods  counted  for  more  than  earn- 
ings reports  for  the  health  care  sector, 
there  were  big  winners  and  losers  in 
the  group.  Large  pharmaceutical 
companies  and  suppliers  like  Rhone  - 
Poulenc  Rorer  and  Baxter  International  saw  double-digit 
declines  in  market  value.  Hospital  management  and  health 
maintenance  firms  like  Humana,  HealthTrust  and  U.S. 
Healthcare  increased  their  capitalization  by  60%  or  more. 

There  were  a  couple  of  notable  losers  in  the  retail  sector. 
Wal-Mart — which  had  increased  an  average  32%  a  year 
since  1971 — lost  momentum  and  fell  19%  in  value.  And 
Woolworth — a  member  of  the  Dow  industrials  since 
1924— dropped  37%.  The  Limited,  Melville  and  Dillard 
Department  Stores  lost  20%  or  more  of  their  market 
value.  ■■ 


Winners 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993  1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

404  ■ 

Marvel  Entertainment 

2,397 

408.9 

238  ■ 

EMC 

4,215 

364.5 

262  ■ 

Lotus  Development 

3,819 

272.1 

475  ■ 

Navistar  Intl 

1,922 

186.6 

288  ■ 

Humana 

3,447 

175.7 

«  Not  on  500  list  in  1992. 


They  must  like  to  read  comics  on  Wall  Street. 
Marvel  Entertainment's  market  value  is  up  fivefold. 

232 


Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993  1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

447  246 

Borden 

2,086 

^42.7 

375  213 

Woolworth 

2,622 

-37.1 

235  132 

Apple  Computer 

4,265 

-33.0 

4  1  7  271 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

2,281 

-30.4 

114  69 

SCEcorp 

7,613 

-30.2 

These  firms  didn't  participate  in  the  bull  market;  each 

lost  over  30%  of  its  market  value  during  the  past  12  months. 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Now  Doing  Business  InThe  Big  Apple 
Is  Almost  As  Easy  As  Pie. 


At  Con  Edison,  we're  working  with  the  City  of  New  York  to  help  your  business 
take  advantage  of  the  worlds  greatest  marketplace. 

Together  we're  making  it  easier  for  you  to  move  here  by,  among  other  things, 
helping  you  cut  through  red  tape. 

And  we're  making  it  easier  for  you 
to  do  business  here  by  offering  reduced 
energy  rates  and  much  more. 

To  find  out  about  all  we  can  do  for 
you,  call  Con  Edison  at  212-460-4000. 

Come  take  your  slice  of  the  Big 
Apple  Pie.  And  get  ready  to  taste  new 
profits. 


Mail  this  coupon  to 
CON  EDISON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
PO  BOX  900.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10003 

Please  send  me  a  free  Economic  DtvtLOPMtNi  booklet 
(please  print) 

NAME  

COMPANY  NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  


STATE- 


_ZIP_ 


.PHONE 


^Con 
Edison 


HFie  City  of  Weivlod^ 


Rank 

Company 

nfiarnct 

/o 

1993 

1992 

value 

change 

,  -Til) 

6 

6 

Coca-Cola 

54,248 

-2.0 

7 

5 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

K  7 
— I  j./ 

8 

12 

El  du  Pont 

39,873 

23.6 

9 

7 

Merck 

39,812 

-3.7 

10 

9 

Procter  &  Gamble 

38,675 

8.7 

11 

13 

IBM 

33,212 

8.1 

12 

16 

Mobil 

.51,034 

1/1  A 
14.4 

13 

21 

Ford  Motor 

30,699 

21.3 

14 

10 

GTE 

30,450 

-9.5 

15 

19 

Chevron 

30,219 

16.5 

16 

44 

Motorola 

30,180 

79.0 

17 

22 

Intel 

0U,U3D 

9fi  i 

18 

11 

PepsiCo 

30,055 

-10.4 

19 

14 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

27,579 

-5.1 

20 

17 

BellSouth 

27,410 

1.2 

21 

15 

Amoco 

27,302 

-3.7 

22 

18 

American  Intl  Group 

9£  Q91 

I  7 
17 

23 

20 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

25,412 

-1.2 

24 

24 

ill    1  ■  hi!  

Walt  Disney 

25,238 

5.4 

25 

28 

Southwestern  Bell 

24,372 

12.7 

26 

25 

Microsoft 

24,235 

2.7 

27 

33 

Pacific  Telesis 

99  97/1 

9(1  9 

28 

91 

31 

Abbott  Laboratories 

23,160 

16.1 

29 

26 

Bell  Atlantic 

22,785 

-1.2 

30 

37 

Hewlett-Packard 

22,606 

18.9 

31 

07 
II 

r-  ii  tin  if  t 

real  Natl  Mortgage 

22,565 

2.5 

32 

on 
3U 

Ameritech 

90  HQ] 

0  9 

33 

23 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

22,118 

-7.8 

34 

32 

McDonald  s 

21,529 

10.7 

35 

52 

Chrysler 

20,531 

47.4 

36 

49 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

19,555 

34.6 

37 

29 

Home  Depot 

18  Q9Q 

—11. j 

38 

35 

Pfizer 

18,293 

-4.2 

39 

34 

American  Home  Prod 

18,275 

-5.9 

40 

51 

Dow  Chemical 

17,910 

25.7 

41 

4z 

US  West 

17,370 

0.0 

42 

a  c 

4b 

Texaco 

1/,1D/ 

3.1 

43 

38 

Sears,  Roebuck 

16,885 

-7.9 

44 

CO 

bU 

Time  Warner 

16,344 

26.3 

45 

36 

Atlantic  Richfield 

16,155 

-15.3 

46 

65 

Boeing 

15,991 

36.1 

47 

53 

Eli  Lilly 

IS  4R1 

1  J,401 

LL.XJ 

48 

41 

BankAmerica 

15,170 

-16.2 

49 

72 

Citicorp 

15,170 

43.3 

50 

40 

Nynex 

15,142 

-16.7 

51 

39 

Eastman  Kodak 

14,917 

NA 

52 

■ 

Columbia/HCA 

1  A  Ql  A 

14,ol4 

MA 

53 

rr 
33 

American  Express 

14,756 

8.8 

54 

57 

Gillette 

14,582 

10  6 

55 

56 

Emerson  Electric 

14,084 

6.1 

56 

66 

MCI  Communications 

13,728 

17.2 

57 

50 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

13,719 

-4.8 

58 

76 

JC  Penney 

13.309 

31.8 

59 

61 

Banc  One 

13,229 

-9.6 

60 

47 

Pacific  G&E 

13,030 

-10.9 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.  NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

0/ 

1993 

1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

61 

LA 

34 

NationsBank 

13,003 

-4.2 

62 

CO 

Southern  Co 

10  70/1 

12, /24 

O  0 

-L.L 

63 

58 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

12,502 

-5.1 

64 

4j 

wmx  lecnnoiogies 

12,328 

-27.9 

65 

62 

Union  Pacific 

12,307 

1.2 

66 

1  tic 
14b 

Caterpillar 

12,134 

107.2 

67 

1 1  7 
11/ 

sprint 

1  1  OQ/I 

11,994 

79  1 
/3.1 

68 

i  no 
103 

Travelers 

11,654 

55.1 

69 

67 

Schering-Plough 

11,350 

-0.9 

70 

82 

May  Dept  Stores 

11,177 

16.2 

71 

4b 

Kellogg 

11,111 

-24.9 

72 

O  1 

ol 

AlliedSignal 

i  n  noo 
lU,92o 

10  0 

13.3 

73 

on 

89 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

10,840 

25.4 

74 

102 

McCaw  Cellular 

10,770 

41.2 

75 

98 

Xerox 

10,437 

33.1 

76 

01 

31 

Fed  Home  Loan  Mtg 

10,426 

21.1 

77 

63 

Toys  R  Us 

i n  07c 
l(J,J/b 

1/19 

-147 

78 

AO 

4o 

Sara  Lee 

10,346 

-28.8 

79 

7 1 
11 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

10,320 

-3.1 

80 

78 

Tele-Communications 

10,180 

2.9 

81 

CO 

bo 

Campbell  soup 

10,173 

-8.4 

82 

00 

83 

ITT 

1U.14U 

O  1 
0.1 

83 

1  C  1 

lbl 

Cisco  Systems 

10,083 

84.3 

84 

1  7C 

i/3 

Oracle  Systems 

10,079 

105.0 

85 

114 

Tenneco 

9,742 

39.6 

86 

74 

Chemical  Banking 

9,719 

-5.7 

87 

1  90 

la 

n.Bi„„.||  in|i 

Kockwell  Intl 

O  /109 

/IC  A 

4D.4 

88 

Of 

8b 

1  |  f  „  1 )  .   C*  „  .  .  11  

Norfolk  Southern 

9,388 

5.2 

89 

7n 
/U 

Colgate-Pa  1  mol  ive 

9,329 

-12.6 

90 

90 

Weyerhaeuser 

9,248 

7.0 

91 

113 

CSX 

9,169 

30.5 

92 

Q7 
0/ 

Kimberly-Clark 

n  i  o  a 
9,134 

3.0 

93 

19/1 

1j4 

Monsanto 

9,133 

45.7 

94 

i  nn 
1UU 

Raytheon 

9.076 

18.4 

95 

64 

General  Mills 

9,001 

-24.1 

96 

79 

General  Re 

8,938 

-8.2 

97 

1  nc 

lUb 

Merrill  Lynch 

O  770 
6,1  Ii 

1  O  0 

lo.o 

98 

230 

Compaq  Computer 

8,730 

126.0 

99 

97 

International  Paper 

8,703 

8.9 

100 

148 

United  Technologies 

8,623 

48.8 

101 

84 

Warner-Lambert 

8,523 

-7.7 

102 

109 

PPG  Industries 

8,481 

19.3 

103 

on 
Ol) 

Texas  Utilities 

8,440 

-12  7 

104 

70 
Ii 

HJ  Heinz 

8,402 

-19.6 

105 

104 

Enron 

8,266 

11.0 

106 

107 

Gannett 

8,222 

12.2 

107 

92 

Archer  Daniels 

0  1  70 
0,1/U 

A  0 

-47 

108 

150 

Wells  Fargo 

8,032 

39.1 

109 

0 1  c 

21b 

KeyCorp 

7,888 

-4.3 

110 

185 

Tpvac.  Inctriimpntc 

1  CAdD  1 1 15 11  UIIICMLO 

7,844 

69.2 

111 

105 

Automatic  Data 

7,767 

4.9 

112 

96 

Duke  Power 

7,733 

-4.1 

113 

219 

Deere  &  Co 

7,722 

91.8 

114 

69 

SCEcorp 

7,613 

-30.2 

115 

108 

Phillips  Petroleum 

7,583 

4.1 

Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993 

1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

116 

85 

RJR  Nabisco 

7,540 

-18.2 

117 

75 

Kmart 

7,466 

-26.6 

118 

135 

Entergy 

7,457 

21.7 

119 

77 

Novell 

7,432 

-25.9 

120 

121 

Albertson's 

7,353 

7.6 

121 

204 

US  Healthcare 

7,280 

65.1 

122 

119 

CPC  International 

7,191 

4.3 

123 

99 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

7,160 

-8.6 

124 

127 

Pitney  Bowes 

7,157 

8.7 

125 

111 

Norwest 

7,122 

0.4 

126 

112 

First  Union 

7,113 

1.1 

127 

94 

Consolidated  Edison 

7,090 

-13.4 

128 

279 

■  i    *  j.     iii  iii 

United  HealthCare 

7,075 

1234 

129 

lib 

ConAgra 

7,007 

0.8 

130 

88 

Limited 

6,978 

-20.6 

131 

110 

Dominion  Resources 

6,898 

-2.9 

132 

143 

Alcoa 

6,849 

13.8 

133 

122 

Unocal 

6,848 

0.3 

134 

160 

Goodyear 

6,811 

24.3 

135 

125 

Corning 

6,782 

1.4 

136 

133 

AMP 

6,715 

6.3 

137 

120 

FPL  Group 

6,605 

-40 

138 

93 

Baxter  International 

6,567 

-20.4 

139 

182 

Gap 

6,554 

37.8 

140 

95 

Chubb 

6,491 

-20.0 

141 

101 

PNC  Bank 

6,488 

-15.1 

142 

250 

Blockbuster 

6.463 

80.0 

143 

163 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

6,452 

20.9 

144 

234 

Computer  Associates 

6,368 

67.8 

145 

126 

American  Brands 

6,355 

-4,2 

146 

118 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

6,232 

-9.8 

147 

158 

Georgia-Pacific 

6,150 

10.8 

148 

128 

PECO  Energy 

6,147 

-5.9 

149 

115 

American  General 

6,114 

-12.4 

150 

■ 

Dean  Witter  Discover 

6,099 

NA 

.151 

228 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

6,067 

56.4 

152 

136 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

6,045 

-0.8 

153 

169 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

6,027 

18.2 

154 

147 

Burlington  Resources 

6,014 

2.9 

155 

159 

Chase  Manhattan 

5,943 

8.4 

156 

124 

American  Electric 

5,928 

-11.7 

157 

123 

Loews 

5,845 

-14.1 

158 

207 

Burlington  Northern 

5,845 

34.1 

159 

144 

Commonwealth  Ed 

5,771 

-2.5 

160 

208 

Salomon 

5,735 

31.7 

161 

2.10 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

5,693 

33.1 

162 

146 

SunTrust  Banks 

5,688 

-2.7 

163 

222 

Nucor 

5,641 

42.0 

164 

137 

Wachovia 

5,613 

-7.6 

165 

153 

Paramount  Comrnun 

5,587 

-3.1 

166 

141 

UST  Inc 

5,573 

-8.0 

167 

155  Great  Lakes  Chemical 

5,462 

-2.9 

168 

232 

Genentech 

5,425 

41.9 

169 

131  Occidental  Petroleum 

5,398 

-15.9 

170 

156 

Dayton  Hudson 

5,373 

-4,4 

234 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Your  equity  offering  is  20  minutes  old  and  the  bears  think  they 
smell  breakfast. 

You  knew  this  wouldn't  be  easy. 

The  markets  been  turbulent.  This  mornings  news  from  Europe  sent  interest  rates  up,  the 
dollar  down  and  the  futures  markets  to  discounts.  So  trading  has  been  slack  from  the  opening  bell,  and 
now  the  bargain  hunters  are  trying  to  cut  your  price. 

This  is  a  crucial  moment  for  you  —  and  your  investment  bank.  Its  why  you  were  so  careful 
in  selecting  them. 

They  did  their  homework  and  won  your  business.  Then  they  sat  with  you  and  built  a 
strategy.  Struck  the  right  balance  for  your  issues  size  and  pnce.  Searched  the^world  markets  for  the  right 
core  investors  —  pinpointing  the  ones  who'd  make  long-term  commitments. 

They  set  up  satellite  presentations  to  analysts.  Went  on  the  road  with  you.  Put  all  their  firm's 
resources  and  disciplines  to  work  for  you.  And  came  up  with  useful  ideas  all  along  the  way. 

But  nght  now,  none  of  that  counts. 

It's  what  they  do  in  the  next  five  minutes  that  will  tell  the  story. 

You  know  they'll  stand  firm.  You  chose  these  people  because  of  their  reputation  —  not  just 
for  having  certain  intellectual  and  financial  capacities  —  but  for  knowing  when  and  how  to  use  them. 


MORGAN  STANLEY 


Franklun      Hong  Kong      London       Los  Angeles     Luxembourg     Madrid      Melbourne      Milan      New  York      Pans     San  Francisco     Seoul      Singapore    Taipei     Tokyo      Toronio  Zurich 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993 

1992 

value 

change 

i$mil) 

171 

275 

Morton  International 

R  3  CO. 

04. 3 

172 

165 

Masco 

5,300 

0.3 

173 

199 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

5,206 

16.3 

174 

176 

Upjohn 

5,181 

5.5 

175 

it  j 

Paeif  if  om 

5,164 

6.8 

176 

195 

Amgen 

R  1  CO 

\A  R 

177 

192 

Morgan  Stanley 

5,148 

13.8 

178 

■ 

First  Data 

5,144 

42.3 

179 

194 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

5,124 

13.8 

180 

198 

Alltel 

5,108 

14.1 

181 

226 

Textron 

0,1  Ub 

on  i 
31)./ 

182 

152 

USX-Marathon 

5,087 

-11.8 

183 

273 

Southwest  Airlines 

5,053 

54.4 

184 

214 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

5,038 

21.1 

185 

188 

Walgreen 

5,031 

9.4 

186 

173 

Sysco 

A  O 

0.8 

187 

181 

Bank  of  New  York 

4,998 

4.8 

188 

242 

Whirlpool 

4,969 

35.5 

189 

251 

Comcast 

4,947 

38.2 

190 

154 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

4,943 

-14.1 

191 

361 

Lowe's  Cos 

4,y  i  / 

1  t\A  1 

1U4.2 

192 

231 

Duracell  Intl 

4,898 

27.6 

193 

217 

H&R  Block 

4,890 

20.4 

194 

139 

Houston  Industries 

4,885 

-19.5 

195 

329 

CBS 

4,860 

76.2 

196 

138 

Central  &  So  West 

on  £ 

197 

367 

Promus  Cos 

4,793 

103.1 

198 

227 

TRW 

4,775 

22.9 

199 

183 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

4,760 

1.2 

200 

187 

Conraii 

4,755 

3.0 

201 

274 

Hercules 

40.0 

202 

162 

Rubbermaid 

4,710 

-12.9 

203 

130 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4,709 

-27.5 

204 

177 

Westinghouse 

4,682 

-3.5 

205 

189 

AMR 

4,681 

2.3 

206 

212 

Medtronic 

A  CI  A 

4,0/4 

11./ 

207 

149 

NBD  Bancorp 

4,641 

-19.9 

208 

209 

Turner  Broadcasting 

4,636 

6.5 

209 

220 

Genuine  Parts 

4,604 

14.8 

210 

196 

Hnnpvw^l  1 

1 1UI  ICJf  1»C  1 1 

4,572 

1.7 

211 

171 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

4,000 

Q  A 

-9.4 

212 

178 

Amerada  Hess 

4,556 

-6.0 

213 

142 

Digital  Equipment 

4,533 

-25.1 

214 

191 

Cigna 

4,530 

-0.4 

215 

j  j  j 

Mpf^nnnoll  r^Aiiol^c 
IVIIL/Ulincli  UUUgldi 

4,513 

113.2 

216 

354 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

4,493 

82.7 

217 

140 

Cooper  Industries 

4,482 

-26.1 

218 

166 

Ralston  Purina 

4.465 

-15.4 

219 

200 

Barnett  Banks 

4,444 

-0.6 

220 

229 

Louisiana-Pacific 

4,425 

14.3 

221 

402 

Mattel 

4,377 

111.0 

222 

■ 

Price/Costco 

A  OOC 

4,3/b 

MA 

223 

331 

Dresser  Industries 

4,360 

58.7 

224 

167 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

4,340 

-16.3 

225 

205 

Times  Mirror 

4,324 

-1.8 

•  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993 

1992 

value 

change 

($mil) 

226 

■ 

Marriott  Intl 

4,319 

NA 

227 

180 

Quaker  Oats 

4,318 

-10.0 

228 

291 

AutoZone 

4,318 

40.8 

229 

174 

Hershey  Foods 

4,315 

-12.8 

230 

260 

Martin  Marietta 

4,306 

25.5 

231 

253 

First  Chicago 

4,297 

21.4 

232 

233 

UNUM 

4,293 

12.5 

233 

211 

National  City 

4,287 

0.9 

234 

151 

NIKE 

4,273 

-26.0 

235 

132 

4,265 

-33.0 

236 

308 

Eaton 

4,253 

46.4 

237 

255 

Fluor 

4,233 

20.5 

238 

■ 

EMC 

4,215 

364.5 

239 

245 

Phelps  Dodge 

4,197 

14.7 

240 

235 

Lockheed 

4,187 

10.6 

241 

202 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

4,183 

-5.7 

242 

164 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

4,169 

-21.4 

243 

469 

Applied  Materials 

4,135 

147.9 

244 

266 

Ingersoll-Rand 

4,112 

22.1 

245 

190 

Avnn  Products 

4,110 

-9.7 

246 

270 

Dow  Jones 

4,109 

25.0 

247 

224 

Transamerica 

4,106 

3.7 

248 

168 

Detroit  Edison 

4,081 

-20.1 

249 

257 

Intl  Game  Technology 

4,078 

18.3 

250 

256 

WR  Grace 

4,059 

16.8 

251 

290 

Franklin  Resources 

4,051 

32.1 

252 

240 

Tribune 

4,047 

9.6 

253 

184 

American  Cyanamid 

4,043 

-12.9 

254 

201 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

4,031 

-9.7 

255 

241 

Lincoln  National 

4,015 

8.8 

256 

284 

Federal  Express 

3,974 

27.4 

257 

157 

Viacom 

3,926 

-29.4 

258 

370 

Union  Carbide 

3,913 

68.0 

259 

170 

Melville 

3,911 

-22.8 

260 

172 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

3.884 

-22.0 

261 

■ 

Nextel  Commun 

3,867 

173.3 

262 

■ 

Lotus  Development 

3,819 

272.1 

263 

326 

Dover 

3,801 

36.6 

264 

218 

Sallie  Mae 

3,793 

-6.2 

265 

206 

Geico 

3,790 

-13.8 

266 

223 

Halliburton 

3,765 

-5.0 

267 

296 

Newmont  Mining 

3,749 

25.0 

268 

236 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,746 

-0.8 

269 

301 

American  Stores 

3,722 

26.1 

270 

■ 

Southern  Pacific  Rail 

3,719 

NA 

271 

306 

Sun  Co 

3,707 

27.3 

272 

440 

Office  Depot 

3,705 

105.6 

273 

368 

Cabletron  Systems 

3,671 

55.8 

274 

269 

Mellon  Bank 

3,666 

11.4 

275 

225 

Union  Electric 

3,651 

-6.8 

276 

239 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

3,635 

-1.6 

277 

272 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

3.632 

10.9 

278 

423 

Silicon  Graphics 

3,598 

84.3 

279 

193 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

3,575 

-20.9 

280 

■ 

Micron  Technology 

3,564 

NA 

Rank  Company  Market  % 

1993  1992  value  change 


($mil) 

281 

292 

McGraw-Hill 

3,557 

16.1 

282 

425 

CUC  International 

3,548 

81.9 

283 

338 

WellPoint  Health 

3,532 

36.5 

284 

221 

Safeco 

3,517 

-11.7 

285 

299 

First  Bank  System 

3,500 

17.7 

286 

334 

Coastal  Corp 

3,464 

28.7 

287 

352 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

3,462 

40.5 

288 

■ 

Humana 

3,447 

175.7 

2oy 

i!04 

Aon 

O  A  A  A 

3,444 

0  c 
-2.5 

290 

287 

Equitable  Cos 

3,417 

10.8 

291 

311 

Scott  Paper 

3,405 

18.1 

292 

453 

LDDS  Commun 

3,400 

94.3 

293 

263 

St  Paul  Cos 

3,394 

0.1 

294 

294 

WW  Grainger 

3,383 

11.6 

295 

267 

General  Public  Utils 

UtilClul  1  UUIIl>  Willi? 

3,377 

2.4 

296 

248 

Capital  Holding 

3,370 

-6.6 

297 

247 

Baltimore  G&E 

3,368 

-7.0 

298 

373 

Hilton  Hotels 

3,354 

45.0 

OQQ 

OQO 

Loral 

0  000 

00.0 

300 

278 

Knipht-Ridder 

3,322 

4.7 

301 

324 

Newell  Co 

3,319 

17.7 

302 

■ 

Eastman  Chemical 

3,314 

NA 

303 

337 

Nordstrom 

3,303 

26.9 

304 

314 

Circus  Circus 

3,272 

14.7 

305 

313 

Afiac 

3,259 

13.8 

306 

243 

Northeast  Utilities 

3,238 

-11.6 

307 

350 

MBNA 

3,230 

29.9 

308 

264 

VF 

3,225 

-4.6 

3uy 

joy 

rioneer  ni-orea  intl 

3  017 

00  0 

ii.i 

310 

286 

Union  Camn 

Vl  Hvl  1  vQIMU 

3,198 

3.2 

311 

261 

CoreStates  Financial 

3,173 

-7.2 

312 

332 

Hasbro 

3,166 

16.6 

313 

282 

Reynolds  Metals 

3,162 

1.2 

314 

303 

Household  Intl 

3,152 

7.5 

315 

318 

UAL 

3,136 

10.6 

316 

197 

Torchmark 

3,134 

-30.1 

317 

237 

Comerica 

3,130 

-16.2 

318 

341 

Shaw  Industries 

3,110 

21.0 

i  iy 

170 

Liberty  Media 

3.U/5 

0£  0 
3D. 3 

320 

n^f*  Pnmmi  iniratinn 

U<J\*  wUI  1 II 1  IUI  1  Ivfl UUI 1 

3,033 

164.4 

321 

310 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

3,033 

5.1 

322 

487 

Cyprus  Amax  Mineral 

3,021 

92.1 

323 

347 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

3,016 

19.7 

324 

265 

I  I'll  i  i  ■  i  _ 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

2,995 

-11.2 

325 

238 

Ohio  Edison 

2,994 

-195 

326 

354 

USX-US  Steel 

2,994 

25.3 

327 

356 

New  York  Times 

2,993 

23.1 

328 

258 

Food  Lion 

2,993 

-13.2 

329 

394 

Alco  Standard 

2,992 

41.0 

330 

317 

Engelhard 

2,978 

4.8 

331 

252 

Tyson  Foods 

2,968 

-16.4 

332 

277 

Reebok  International 

2,940 

-8.9 

333 

262 

State  Street  Boston 

2,930 

-13.7 

334 

322 

Becton  Dickinson 

2,924 

3.5 

335 

435 

General  Instrument 

2,924 

59.0 

236 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Commander 


AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


The  Commander  Corporate  Aircraft  Program 

Are  you  tired  of  the  overburdened  hub  and  spoke  commercial  airline  system? 

Would  you  rather  fly  in  your  own  luxurious  aircraft,  at  your  convenience,  for  less? 

For  less  than  $20,000  after  tax  per  year,*  your  company  can  own,  operate,  maintain  and  fly  its 

own  Commander  114B  corporate  aircraft  — 
the  finest  four  place  high  performance  single  engine  aircraft  in  the  world. 


Commander  Aircraft  Company,  together  with  our  growing  worldwide  network  of 
Authorized  Sales  and  Service  Representatives,  provides  a  complete  program  of  assistance 
and  support  for  your  corporate  aircraft:  financing,  insurance,  service  and  support, 
hangar /storage,  flight  instruction,  and  arranging  to  have  a  personal  pilot  on  call  as  needed 
to  meet  your  transportation  needs. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  COMMANDER  CORPORATE  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM  CONTACT: 
COMMANDER  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  7200  NORTHWEST  63RD  STREET,  BETHANY,  OKLAHOMA  73008 
TELEPHONE:  (405)495-8080  FACSIMILE:  (405)495-8383 

The  Commander  1 14B  IFR-equipped  base  price:  $285,0U0/ Attractive  financing  available. 
Service  and  support  provided  by  our  worldwide  network  of  Authorized  Sales  and  Service  Representatives. 


*Based  on  approximately  25,000  miles  of  annual  travel  and  estimated  cost  of  financing,  maintenance,  operation,  insurance  and  taxes. 


THROUGH  A  SI 

WITH  A  BOND  INSURED,  B 

DONTG 

IN   THE  P 


For  a  municipal  bond  insurance  deal  to  succeed  and  bear  fruit,  it  takes  people  who  know  how  to  keep  the  process  flovc 
ing  smoothly.  At  AMBAC,  you'll  find  scores  of  just  such  people.  Analysts.  Attorneys.  Regional  representatives.  Technica. 
specialists.  All  of  whom  know  the  business  inside  out.  And  all  of  whom  are  absolutely  dedicated  to  the  outcome  of  your  issm 

They'll  respond  promptly  to  your  questions  and  concerns.  They'll  strive  to  understand  your  needs  and  objectives.  They'l. 

listen.  And  they'll  keep  things  moving  toward  a  successful  conclusion. 


One  State  Street  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004;  (Z1Z)  668-0340 


GARDEN 


KS  TO  WATER  THAT  FLOWED, 

ITEM  FINANCED, 

i  COMPANY  WHERE  DEALS 

r  STUCK 

I  P  E  L  I  N  E. 

It's  all  part  of  our  continuing  commitment  to  serve  our  customers  better.  And  it  goes  a  long 
\ty  toward  explaining  why  we've  earned  triple- A  ratings  from  both  Moody's  and  Sd2P.  Not 

I  mention  the  confidence  of  investors  all  across  America  who  find  safety  and  security  in  AMBAC.  3Bk  WkfflWjft  fft  ^1 

Don't  let  your  next  municipal  bond  die  on  the  vine.  Call  (21 Z)  208-340*  &^S^HBPJPflMUf 

iw  video,  For  the  Life  of  the  Bond.  mm^^^^^^m^^^^ 

OU         HAVE         OUR         WORD         ON  IT 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1993 

1992 

v.3iue 

una nge 

■  Smil) 

336 

9K8 

£00 

Fifth  Third  Ranrmn 

2,920 

-11.3 

337 

97fi 

LI  U 

RaiKrh  &  >  orflh 

2,905 

-10.4 

338 

T,lfi 

Piti'/pnc;  !iii!>''ip^ 

wl1.  ...  UlUiklC.* 

2,902 

1.9 

339 

OOJ 

Wii lamp1  tip  indfi 

f  •  1  i  Ifll  IIC  It  HIU3 

2,868 

28.5 

340 

307 

No  States  Power 

2,867 

-1.5 

341 

484 

National  Medical 

2,861 

81.5 

o/i  o 
342 

sn  mnlp  RpvpraPP 

■ji  tn(J[Jl l  ucvci  age 

2,860 

154.3 

343 

JKJJ 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,855 

-1.3 

O  A  A 

044 

244 

Cipnpral  Dvnamirs 

2,854 

-22.1 

O  A  C 

345 

431 

Homestake  Mining 

9  RSI 

fil  fi 

01. u 

346 

28(1 

^nn  Mirrn^vstpm*; 

jui  i  i » i  il  i  uoy  jivi  i  to 

2,851 

-9.8 

347 

404 

Dana 

2,847 

37.8 

O  A  O 

348 

Allpphpnv  Powpr 

2,839 

0.2 

349 

304 

Freeport-McMoRan 

9  834 

L  ,004 

o.u 

ObO 

325 

Harcourt  General 

2  839 

1  7 
i./ 

351 

281 

finrinnati  FinAnrial 

^IIIUIIIIIaLI  1  II  la  1     1  a  1 

2,830 

-10.2 

OCT 

352 

285 

Rakpr  Huphp**. 

uanci  i  i  uglier 

2,826 

-9.0 

o  c  o 
353 

418 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

2,803 

40.7 

OR/1 
00'+ 

305 

Ph^mnifin  Intl 

V —  I  1  *  J  1  1  ■  J_  J  1 1_>  I  1  Mill 

9  809 

■?  R 
o.o 

o  c  c 
355 

319 

Washington  Post 

7  7QQ 

£,/  33 

1.0 

356 

323 

Clorox 

2,795 

-0.3 

0G7 
05/ 

302 

Potomac  Elpptrir 

2,756 

-6.4 

0  KQ 
050 

349 

RfiaHwav  ^pr\/irp<i 

ixuauvvay  jri  vh.tj 

2,751 

9.9 

0  KQ 

o5y 

416 

Arivanrpri  Mirrn 

2  750 

3fi  7 

Ten 
oou 

465 

Tandy 

2  750 

64.4 

361 

320 

Wisconsin  Energy 

2,725 

-3.9 

0C9 
002 

458 

Kroger 

2,717 

59.1 

oco 
000 

328 

Rpnuhlir  Npw  York 

2,714 

-1.6 

0C4 
004 

365 

Sonat 

2,702 

13.9 

003 

295 

Florida  Progress 

9  7(1(1 

1U.3 

366 

336 

Tpmnlp  - 1  n  1  Anrl 

1  CIIIUICM  1 1  a  1  1 U 

2,684 

0.2 

448 

2,683 

51.7 

ICQ 
.3  DO 

298 

San  Dippn  G&F 

2,679 

-10.3 

Joy 

348 

Sipma-AIHrirh 

o i g 1 1  la  niui  Ivll 

9  fififi 

D.U 

389 

Unisys 

9  KM 
£,000 

91  R 

£1.0 

371 

351 

Panhanrtlp  Fa^tprn 

i  ainiaiiuic  UQjici  1 1 

2,643 

6.4 

0/2 

■ 

Natl  SpmimnHiirtfir 

I  <la  U       L 1  1  1  1 L Ul  iLl  UL  ILH 

2,637 

88.1 

070 
0/0 

466 

AchlanH  Oil 

nol  1  la  1  IU  \J  1 1 

2,636 

57.7 

07/1 
0/4 

391 

Williams  Cos 

£  ,U£3 

?n  r 

0/0 

213 

Woolworth 

7  R99 
LSiLL 

17  I 
0  /  .1 

376 

289 

1 1  la  go Id  IVIUI  la  Wr\  rWI 

2,617 

-14.7 

6/ / 

■ 

Amer  Pwr  Conversion 

2,612 

96.6 

0  /  O 

g 

Wpllflppf  Pommnn 

2,607 

125.7 

o/y 

340 

1  IS  Ranrnrn 

7  fiQ7 

£,03/ 

n  r 

u.o 

-5oU 

363 

Bank  of  Boston 

2,579 

7.7 

381 

343 

Mead 

2,567 

0.8 

"3QO 

^af  OUI9U 
jdicWdy 

2,562 

86.6 

0Q0 

249 

Hp  1 1 1  vp 

2,549 

-29.3 

oo4 

378 

Praxair 

£,ooo 

11.4 

Pro m a r\i  Intl 
r  Id  Mai  ft  IIIU 

£,000 

RQ  fi 

386 

434 

Mallinckrodt  Group 

2,526 

36.3 

387 

413 

Lubrizol 

2,523 

24.9 

388 

a 

HealthTrust 

2,516 

108.1 

389 

297 

Golden  West  Finl 

2,509 

-16.1 

390 

382 

Pennzoil 

2,508 

11.7 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1992.   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank  Company  Market  % 

1993  1992  value  change 


($mil) 

on  i 

3yl 

one 
39b 

Tyco  International 

o  cno 

1  0  c 

lo.b 

392 

315 

MBIA 

o  Ann 

2,4yy 

1  0  0 

-12.3 

ono 

393 

430 

Johnson  Controls 

0  /100 

01  c 
J1.5 

394 

380 

Supervalu 

2,476 

9.2 

395 

300 

Long  Island  Lighting 

2,462 

-17.2 

ooc 

030 

Delta  Air  Lines 

0  /ICi/I 
£,4j4 

0  Q 
-2.0 

OQ7 
03/ 

d  n  t 
4UD 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

o  /no 

1  Q  £ 

lo.b 

ono 
39B 

3bo 

Nalco  Chemical 

0/100 

n  o 
U.2 

399 

330 

Jefferson-Pilot 

2,418 

-12.3 

400 

335 

New  England  Electric 

2,412 

-10.0 

a  r\  1 
401 

070 

J/2 

Kerr-McGee 

o  /ino 
Z,4Uo 

4U2 

■ 

Sybase 

/ino 
4Uo 

tb/ 

Gaylord  Entertain 

o  /inn 

404 

■ 

Marvel  Entertainment 

2,397 

408.9 

405 

438 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

2,395 

32.3 

4U0 

■ 

Spiegel 

0  070 

1  nc  c 
lUb.b 

A  A7 
4U/ 

obo 

Gt  Western  Financial 

0  071 

0  7 

-2/ 

4U0 

/ion 
42U 

Huntington  Bcshs 

0  oco 
2,ob2 

1 0  0 

409 

339 

TEC0  Energy 

2,356 

-8.7 

410 

369 

Interpublic  Group 

2,344 

0.4 

411 

483 

Chiron 

0  OOrt 

/1C  c 

4b. b 

A  1  O 

412 

476 

Service  Corp  Intl 

0  000 

i.ili 

4b. b 

^10 

41o 

422 

Molex 

0  010 

1  0  /l 

18.4 

414 

■ 

Brinker  Intl 

2,295 

78.5 

415 

360  First  of  America  Bank 

2,292 

-4.9 

41b 

288 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

0  0QQ 

i,ioti 

-Id./ 

/l  1  7 

41  / 

271 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

9  0Q1 

c,col 

/I 

A  1  Q 

410 

■ 

Forest  Labs 

0  oco 

oU.4 

419 

■ 

Sensormatic  Electron 

2,257 

103.0 

420 

■ 

Brunswick 

2,254 

51.5 

421 

342 

Northern  Trust 

0  oco 
2,252 

1  0  1 

-12.1 

A  11 

422 

371 

Westvaco 

0  000 

2.230 

0  c 
-j.b 

/1O0 

42o 

387 

Progressive 

0  007 

2,23/ 

1.0 

424 

■ 

Grumman 

2,197 

94.8 

425 

■ 

Tele  &  Data  Systems 

2,192 

40.3 

42o 

■ 

Mirage 

0  IOC 

2, lob 

nn  o 

4^/ 

393 

Paccar 

9  1  QG 
2.18b 

9  R 
2.0 

/I  OQ 
420 

375 

Gerber  Products 

0  1  Q  c 
2.103 

/I  Q 
-4.3 

429 

■ 

Kansas  City  Southern 

2,183 

67.2 

430 

419 

Scana 

2,182 

10.1 

/I  O  1 

4ol 

353 

Premier  Industrial 

o  i  on 
2.18U 

-11.4 

A  OO 

4o2 

489 

IVAX 

0  17/1 

2,1/4 

00  c 

3o.b 

/I  O  0 

4oo 

486 

Signet  Banking 

0  17/1 

2,1/4 

00  1 
00  1 

434 

390 

Ryder  System 

2,157 

-1.1 

435 

437 

American  Greetings 

2,150 

18.7 

436 

464 

Northrop 

2,144 

07  O 

2/8 

/I  O  7 

437 

386 

Firstar 

2,14(1 

O  1 

-3.1 

4oo 

384 

Cincinnati  G&E 

0  1  oc 

2,13b 

i  n 
-4.U 

439 

■ 

MFS  Communication 

2,135 

NA 

440 

409 

Sonoco  Products 

2,124 

4.2 

441 

■ 

Varity 

2,121 

120.7 

442 

388 

Unitrin 

2,112 

-3.5 

443 

450 

Hubbell 

2,111 

19.6 

444 

400 

DPL 

2,109 

1.2 

445 

398 

Dole 

2,103 

0.4 

Rank 
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% 
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value 

chang 

446 

362 

HF  Ahmanson 

2,089 

-13.2 

<+<+  / 

246 

Borden 

2,086 

-42.7 

440 

397 

EW  Scripps 

o  mn 
2.U/U 

1  0 

-1.3 

■ 

Arm^tronp  WnrlH  lnri<; 

2,054 

59  7 

^oy 

■ 

Thermo  Electron 

2.049 

37.7 

451 

■ 

Harris  Corp 

2.035 

39.4 

4Jt 

454 

Rpnpfirial  Porn 

2,024 

16  3 

hDO 

492 

Equifax 

2,016 

29.8 

4^/1 

4J4 

■ 

3Com 

2,015 

125.6 

4JJ 

406 

Kemper 

7  mi 

-1  7 

456 

■ 

Seagate  Technology 

2,008 

99.3 

4o  / 

■ 

Kohl's 

2,007 

69.2 

HOO 

477 

Maytag 

o  nn  i 
2, UUI 

0£  7 

2b  / 

4RQ 
433 

426 

Nipsco  Industries 

2  000 

2.6 

345 

Circuit  City  Stores 

1 ,330 

-91  1 

L  L.J 

461 

473 

Cummins  Fnpinp 

^UllMlllllJ    LI  ICM  It 

1,992 

23.6 

4fi9 
4D2 

374 

TJX  Cos 

1.992 

-137 

*fOO 

■ 

Computer  Sciences 

1,987 

60.0 

4fi4 
404 

■ 

First  USA 

1  II  Jl  UJn 

1 ,300 

11S4 

1 1 0.4 

4CR 
HOD 

439 

Murphy  Oil 

1  983 

1 ,300 

in  n 

466 

401 

Shawmut  National 

1,980 

-4.9 

4fi7 
HO  / 

415 

Pall 

1,973 

-2.0 

4K8 
HOO 

456 

BHC  Commun 

1  071 
1,3/ I 

i  /i  n 
14. U 

H03 

474 

Bethlehem  Steel 

1.965 

22.3 

47n 
t/  u 

376 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

1  963 

1 ,3U0 

-Id  S 

14.  J 

471 

385 

Rrown-Fnrman 

uiynii  i      ilia  ii 

1.955 

-11.7 

479 
H/^ 

443 

Mprrurv  Finanrp 

IYILI  L  Ul  y    1    11  Idl  ILL 

1,952 

9.3 

47^ 
H/O 

366 

NY  State  E&G 

111     «JICJIL    1—  L*  LJ 

1,950 

—17  7 

474 

■ 

Wpstprn  Atlas 

lie  jici  i  i  niiuj 

1  938 

1 ,300 

NA 

47R 
4/D 

■ 

Navistar  Intl 

1  .JL  L 

186  fi 

476 

344 

ALZA 

1.908 

-24.8 

477 
4/  / 

■ 

Har  ley- Davidson 

1.890 

33.1 

47H 

427 

McCormick  &  Co 

1,000 

0  A 
-LA 

47Q 

■ 

Echlin 

l.O/J 

30  6 

4  on 

40U 

491 

Parker  Hannifin 

1,863 

19.7 

481 

449 

Public  Service  Colo 

1,863 

5.4 

489 
4ot 

403 

1  vonriell  Petrorhem 

1,860 

-10.1 

48^ 
HOO 

■ 

Leeeett  &  Piatt 

LLg^LU.   VX    1  lull 

1,860 

34.0 

484 
HOH 

429 

Vulcan  Materials 

1,857 

-2.6 

48R 
403 

481 

CMS  Energy 

1 853 

16.6 

486 

447 

Par  if  ir  Fntprnrisps 

1    CI  L  1  i  1  L    1—  1  1  ILI  L/l  1  JL  j 

1,852 

4.7 

487 
HO/ 

452 

Dial 

1,847 

5.3 

488 
400 

436 

Pet 

1  QA/\ 
1.844 

1  0 

1.2 

48Q 
40r 

445 

Perrigo 

1 840 

3.5 

4yy 

■ 

Parametric  Tech 

1  84(1 

1 ,04V 

24  6 

491 

446 

rnnsfilirlstpH  Psnprs 

UUI  IOL/1 ILIO  ILLI    1    UULI  J 

1.839 

3.6 

4Q9 
4rZ 

433 

Pinnarlp  Wpst 

I     i  1  MOL  il  IiCM 

1,836 

-1.5 

4O0 
4ro 

424 

Western  Resources 

1,833 

-6.1 

4Q4 
H3"+ 

■ 

^nan-on  TnoK 

ji  icy  \ji  i   i       1  j 

1 830 

33.3 

4rD 

421 

Stanley  Works 

1  89^! 

1  ,OiO 

496 

462 

MGIC  Investment 

1,821 

7.6 

497 

■ 

Manor  Care 

1,806 

49.9 

498 

472 

Mapco 

1,806 

11.5 

499 

■ 

BMC  Software 

1.800 

36.8 

500 

500 

Worth  ington  Inds 

1.798 

18.3 
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When  others  left  for  Europe 
You  left  for  grad  school 
When  others  were  piling  up  debts 
I       You  were  building  equity 
When  others  settled  for  knockoff s 
You  acquired  antiques 
Now 

as  your  homeowners  insurance 
kept  pace  with  your  lifestyle? 


up* 


Now  that  you've  staked  your  claim  on  the  good  life,  you're  in  a  position  to  choose  a  homeowners  policy  that 
won't  quibble  over  the  value  of  a  loss.  A  Fireman's  Fund  Prestige*  policy  offers  superior  protection  for  your  most  treasured 
acquisitions.  By  adding  our  Valuable  Possessions  coverage  to  your  policy,  you'll  receive  the  full  amount  you're 
insured  for  when  a  valuable  is  lost  or  stolen.  That  may  sound  like  a  standard  feature,  but  it's  not  available 


with  most  standard  homeowners  policies.  You  can't  buy  better  coverage,  so  why  settle  for  less?  To  learn  all  FifBlTlcllVs 
about  the  benefits  of  a  Prestige  policy,  talk  to  an  independent  insurance  agent  representing  Fireman's  Fund.  Fund 

PRESTIGE®  HOMEOWNERS  INSURANCE.  DESIGNED  FOR  ACHIEVERS. 


c  1994,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  •  Prestige*  is  a  registered  servicemark  of  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 


Whe  e  did  all 
the  people  go? 

Since  the  start  of  the  recovery,  America's  largest  corporations 
have  announced  plans  to  cut  nearly  1.8  million  jobs. 


By  Robert  Rosenstein 

Between  1980  and  1993,  employ- 
ment in  the  Forbes  500s  companies 
declined  10%,  to  20.2  million,  while 
inflation-adjusted  revenues  of  these 
companies  increased  by  8%  in  those 
13  years  and  inflation:adjusted  net 
profits  remained  flat. 


The  relentless  shedding  of  jobs  has 
not  been  alleviated  by  the  current 
economic  recover}'.  Since  the  recov- 
ery officially  began,  in  March  1991, 
big  American  corporations  have  an- 
nounced the  elimination  of  nearly  1 .8 
million  more  jobs.  The  chart  below 


lists  the  27  biggest  cutbacks.  Each  of 
the  companies  listed  in  the  chart  has 
announced  plans  to  reduce  its  payroll 
by  at  least  10,000  workers. 

Not  all  big  businesses  shed  jobs. 
Payrolls  grew  sharply  at  Microsoft, 
Home  Depot,  McCaw  Cellular  and 


The  largest  announced  job  cutbacks  since  March  1991 


IBM 

SS 

AT&T 

83,500 

Unisys  10,000 


Sources:  People  Trends  Magazine;  Challenger,  Gray  &  Christmas;  Forbes 

The  full  effect  of  these  announcements  has  yet  to  be  felt  in  head  counts. 
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Grow  with  us 


Smaller  versions 


Company 

 Employees  

%  Difference 

Company   Employees  

% 

Difference 

1987 

1993 

change 

1987 

1993 

change 

Companies  that  added  the  most 

workers 

\**y  iiuiiiuci  J 

WUfrVClS 

(by  number) 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

162,000 

472,500 

192% 

310,500 

Host  Marriott*  202,750 

22,938 

-89% 

-179,812 

PepsiCo 

219.500 

397,500 

81 

178.000 

IBM  396,428 

2781875 

-30 

-117,553 

General  Mills 

63.838 

121,290 

90 

57,452 

Sears,  Roebuck  493,200 

382,500 

-22 

-110,700 

Philip  Morris 

112,000 

167,000 

49 

55,000 

GE  330,500 

226,500 

-31 

-104,000 

AMR 

59,700 

111,100 

86 

51,400 

GM  813,000 

710,800 

-14 

-102,200 

Companies  that  added  the  most 

workers 

(by  percentage) 

Uf  Al*lf  AITC 

(by  percentage) 

McCaw  Cellular 

750 

9,342 

1,146 

8,592 

Host  Marriott*  202,750 

22,938 

-89 

-179,812 

Oracle  Systems 

814 

9,247 

1,036 

8.433 

General  Dynamics  105,350 

24,800 

-76 

-80,550 

Microsoft 

1,500 

14,430 

862 

12.930 

Am  Premier  Underwriterst  20,000 

5,241 

-74 

-14,759 

Travelers 

4,010 

38,000 

848 

33,990 

ICH  5,500 

1,500 

-73 

-4,000 

Time  Warner 

5,400 

44,000 

715 

38,600 

Union  Carbide  46,706 

14,063 

-70 

-32,643 

'Formerly  Marriott.   tFormerly  Penn  Central. 

Divestitures  and  restructurings  hum- 

wmx  Technologies,  among  others,  all?  Because  big  businesses  mostly  bled  Goliaths;  only  the  strong  survived. 

Since  Microsoft  first  appeared  in  the  compete      internationally,      which  amw 

Forbes  500s,  in  1987,  its  employment  means  they  must  constantly  improve 

has  grown  to  14,400  from  1,400.  But  productivity — producing   or   doing  than  offset  by  job  creation  among 

these  are  in  the  minority.  more  with  the  same  number  or  fewer  smaller  businesses.  But  so  far  in  this 

What's  wrong  with  U.S.  big  busi-  employees.  In  the  Reagan  years,  this  economic  recovery,  job  creation  has 

ness?  Why  isn't  it  creating  jobs  over-  job-shedding  by  the  500s  was  more  been  anemic  everywhere.  wm 


Big  firms  leaner,  small  firms  meaner 

Forbes  500  companies'  employees  (000) 

Nonfarm  employees  (000) 

■  Forbes  500  companies  1 

114,000 

|  Nonfarm  employees 

110,000 


106,000 


Payroll 
employment' 


1980 


1993 


Services' 

Transportation, 
communications 
and  utilities 

Manufacturing 

Mining  and 
construction 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


J  L 


102,000 


98.000 


94,000 


90,000 


'80  '81  '82  '83  '84 

'Excluding  government,  including  finance,  real  estate,  insurance. 
Sources:  Department  of  Labor;  Forbes 


'85 


'86  '87  '88  '89 


'90  '91 


Small  business  kept  payrolls  rising  in  the  Eighties. 
Not  so  much  anymore. 


'92  '93 
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s  and  productivity 


American  workers  were  more  productive  last  year, 
but  U.S.  corporations  paid  a  price:  They  had  to  spend 
more  on  assets  to  get  the  job  done. 


By  Robert  Rosenstein 


ft 


The  biggest  employers 


From  1992  to  1993  median  as- 
sets per  employee  among  the 
Forbes  500s  increased  17%,  to 
$212,000,  while  revenues  per 
employee  rose  just  8%,  to 
$189,300.  With  business  auto- 
mating and  substituting  machin- 
ery for  labor,  the  demand  for 
capital  is  voracious.  Ever  increas- 
ing amounts  of  capital  are  needed 
to  finance  a  job  or  a  dollar's  worth 
of  sales.  Unfortunately,  U.S.  tax 

policies  discourage  the  formation  of  capital.  But  the 
computer  software  industry  is  better  off  than  most:  The 
eight  big  software  firms  that  qualify  for  a  Forbes  500s 
ranking  show  median  profits  per  employee  of  $34,000, 


Rank 

Company 

Employees 

% 

1993  1992 

(000) 

change 

1  1 

General  Motors 

710.8 

-5.2 

2  3 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

472.5 

18.7 

3  5 

PepsiCo 

397.5 

12.0 

4  2 

Sears,  Roebuck 

382.5 

-5.1 

5  7 

Ford  Motor 

322.2 

-1.0 

compared  with  the  median  prof- 
its per  employee  of  $8,400  for  all 
the  Forbes  500s  companies.  That 
puts  the  software  people  in  a 
strong  position  to  attract  capital. 

But  technology  doesn't  have  a 
monopoly  on  high  productivity. 
The  two  companies  with  the 
highest  net  profits  per  employee 
w  ere  MBIA,  a  municipal  bond  in- 
surer, and  Federal  National 
Mortgage,  w  hich  packages  mort- 
gage loans  to  issue  as  high-quality  debt  securities.  Both 
earned  in  excess  of  $600,000  for  each  worker. 

The  steel  companies  are  the  least  productive.  As  a 
group,  the  seven  listed  lost  $2,300  per  worker.  Bi 


Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Aerospace  &  defense 


1 

General  Dynamics 

35.7 

128.5 

(15) 

104.0 

(12) 

24.8 

2 

General  Electric 

22.9 

267.4 

(l)jj 

1.110.4 

(1) 

226.5 

3 

Sundstrand 

14.5 

137.6 

(13) 

150.4 

(6) 

10.1 

4 

Raytheon 

10.9 

144.1 

(10) 

113.7 

(10) 

63.9 

5 

Boeing 

9.3 

189.3 

(3) 

152.2 

(5) 

134.4 

6 

Loral 

8.2 

145.4 

(9) 

130.2 

(7) 

24.5 

7 

AlliedSignal 

7.5 

134.6 

(14) 

123.3 

(9) 

87.9 

7 

Rockwell  tntl 

7.5 

140.7 

(11) 

125.3 

(8) 

77.9 

9 

E-Systems 

6.9 

118.8 

(17) 

72.5 

(18) 

17.6 

9 

Textron 

6.9 

165.1 

(5) 

357.4 

(2) 

55.0 

11 

Martin  Marietta 

5.4 

113.7 

(18) 

93.7 

(14) 

83.0 

12 

Lockheed 

5.2 

160.3 

(7) 

109.9 

(11) 

81.5 

13 

McDonnell  Douglas 

5.0 

184.1 

(4) 

152.8 

(4) 

78.7 

14 

Teledyne 

3.3 

111.2 

(19) 

66.0 

(19) 

22.4 

15 

GenCorp 

3.2 

140.1 

(12) 

85.6 

(17) 

13.6 

16 

Grumman 

3.0 

165.1 

(5) 

103.7 

(13) 

19.5 

16 

Northrop 

3.0 

159.7 

(8) 

92.7 

(15) 

31.7 

18 

United  Technologies 

2.8 

119.7 

(16) 

90.1 

(16) 

173.3 

19 

Litton  Industries 

-1.2 

191.9 

(2) 

217.1 

(3) 

18.2 

Industry  medians 

6.9 

144.1 

113.7 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Business-environmental  &  waste 


1 

Thermo  Electron 

9.4 

153.3 

(1) 

303.5 

(1) 

8.2 

2 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

6.7 

117.4 

(3) 

143.7 

(3) 

30.5 

3 

WMX  Technologies 

6.5 

130.6 

(2) 

232.6 

(2) 

69.9 

Industry  medians 

6.7 

130.6 

232.6 

Business-services 

1 

H&R  Block 

46.2 

311.8 

(4) 

276.0 

(2) 

4.1 

2 

WW  Grainger 

16.4 

288.0 

(5) 

150.9 

(6) 

9.1 

3 

Automatic  Data 

15.0 

112.7 

(8) 

121.3 

(10) 

20.8 

4 

PHH 

13.1 

440.8 

(3) 

992.3 

(1) 

4.8 

5 

Kelly  Services 

10.7 

471.0 

(2) 

130.6 

(8) 

4.2 

6 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

10.6 

138.6 

(7) 

134.9 

(7) 

12.1 

7 

First  Data 

8.9 

'  76.9 

(13) 

214.1 

(3) 

19.4 

8 

Interpublic  Group 

7.3 

101.3 

(10) 

167.2 

(5) 

17.2 

9 

Omnicom  Group 

6.3 

112.7 

(8) 

170.2 

(4) 

13.5 

10 

Equifax 

5.0 

96.8 

(11) 

58.1 

(14) 

12.6 

11 

Computer  Sciences 

3.2 

96.2 

(12) 

60.8 

(13) 

26.0 

12 

Ogden 

1.5 

48.0 

(14) 

77.9 

(11) 

42.5 

13 

Olsten 

-1.3 

239.7 

(6) 

76.7 

(12) 

9.0 

14 

Manpower 

-7.3 

476.5 

(1) 

124.8 

(9) 

6.7 

Industry  medians 

8.1 

125.7 

132.8 
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To  build  the  country's  best 
educated  work  force,  you 
have  to  start  at  the  beginning. 


v  i  v: 


If  you  want  to  compete  in  the  21st 
century,  you're  going  to  have  to 
know  the  language.  And  the  language 
won't  always  be  English. 

That's  why  the  public  school  system 
in  Fairfax  County  offers  language 
immersion  programs  in  Japanese, 
Spanish  and  French.  The  goal  is  to 
make  students  fluent  by  junior  high. 
And  by  adulthood,  more  competi- 
tive in  world  trade. 

Forward  thinking  programs  like 
these  are  why  the  tenth  largest 


public  school  system  in  the  nation  is 
also  one  of  the  nation's  best  Mean 
SAT  scores  for  Fairfax  County 
students  are  75  points  higher  than 
national  averages.  Nine  out  often 
graduating  seniors  plan  to  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education.  The 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
for  Science  and  Technology  leads 
the  nation  in  numbers  of  National 
Merit  Semifinalists. 

No  wonder  55%  of  Fairfax 
County  adults  arc  college  graduates. 


And  more  than  20,000  are  Ph.D's. 

Want  to  learn  more?  Call  us 
or  send  in  the  coupon.  You're  in  for 
an  education. 

Please  semi  me  more  information  an  locating  my 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 

Name  


Title  

Company 

iddress  

City  

//'/;  


sim, 


I'linne 


Fairfax  County  Economic  Development  tuthoril} 

8300  Boone  Boulevard,  Suite  -ISO,  I  ienna,  I  irginia  221X2 

Telephone  7in  790  0600,  Fax  7oi  89)  I2nv  lm 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


HiIiMllIliiJiliJil'lHll'lll, 


Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 


Prof 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

Business-supplies 

1  Comdisco 

1,036.2 

(1) 

2,411.4 

(1) 

2.0 

2  Sensormatic  Electron 

15.8 

137.2 

(6) 

257.3 

(3) 

4.0 

o      ivunn  ivMning    ivi i 

14.6 

161.9 

(4) 

140.9 

(5) 

86.6 

4           Pitney  Bowes 

11.5 

115.2 

(7) 

220.9 

(4) 

30.7 

5  Deluxe 

8.1 

90.0 

(8) 

71.2 

(8) 

17.6 

6         Avery  Dennison 

5.2 

161.5 

(5) 

101.5 

(7) 

16.2 

7           Alco  Standard 

0.2 

266.0 

(2) 

132.2 

(6) 

26.0 

8  Xerox 

-1.3 

176.6 

(3) 

394.8 

(2) 

98.2 

Industry  medians 

9.8 

161.7 

180.9 

Capital  goods-electrical  equipment 

1       Premier  Industrial 

20  7 

162.1 

(1) 

110.0 

(2) 

4.4 

2       Emerson  Electric 

11.7 

114.5 

(3) 

108.6 

(3) 

71.6 

3  Hubbell 

11.6 

145.3 

(2) 

150.8 

(1) 

5.7 

4  Honeywell 

6.0 

110.7 

(4) 

85.4 

(5) 

53.9 

5        National  Service 

3.7 

87.1 

(5) 

50.7 

(6) 

21.2 

6  Westinghouse 

-2.5 

83.7 

(6) 

99.5 

(4) 

106.1 

Industry  medians 

8.8 

112.6 

104.1 

Capital  goods-heavy  equipment 

1  Caterpillar 

13.4 

227.7 

(2) 

290.3 

(2) 

51.0 

2              Deere  &  Co 

9.1 

237.2 

(1) 

346.8 

(1) 

34.0 

3  Tenneco 

5.9 

172.1 

(3) 

199.6 

(3) 

77.0 

4  Ingersoll-Rand 

4.6 

114.2 

(4) 

95.8 

(4) 

35.2 

Industry  medians 

7.5 

199.9 

245.0 

Capital  goods-other  industrial  equipment 

1      Illinois  Tool  Works 

11.2 

171.7 

(1) 

127  0 

(2) 

18.4 

2       Briggs  &  Stratton 

10.7 

151.1 

(3) 

90.7 

(5) 

7.9 

3  Dover 

8.1 

126.5 

(5) 

90.3 

(6) 

19.6 

4       Cooper  Industries 

7.2 

122.5 

(6) 

139.6 

(1) 

51.2 

5                York  Intl 

5.7 

154.5 

(2) 

101.5 

(3) 

13.2 

6           Stanley  Works 

4.9 

119.7 

(7) 

83.0 

(7) 

19.0 

7      Tyco  International 

3.4 

133.3 

(4) 

98.2 

(4) 

23.5 

8         Parker  Hannifin 

2.5 

97.2 

(8) 

70.9 

(8) 

25.6 

9  EG&G 

2.3 

79.4 

(9) 

22.6 

(9) 

34.0 

Industry  medians 

5.7 

126.5 

90.7 

Chemicals-diversified 

1  Monsanto 

15.5 

247.6 

(4) 

270.8 

(4) 

31.9 

2  Hercules 

14.1 

188.0 

(6) 

214.4 

(6) 

14.8 

3          Union  Carbide 

11.7 

329.9 

(1) 

333.4 

(2) 

14.1 

4          Dow  Chemical 

11.0 

309.2 

(2) 

436.7 

(1) 

58.4 

5          PPG  Industries 

9.4 

183.2 

(8) 

180.0 

(7) 

31.4 

5           Rohm  &  Haas 

9.4 

243.8 

(5) 

262.8 

(5) 

13.4 

7              El  du  Pont 

4.7 

273.0 

(3) 

310.1 

(3) 

119.5 

8  FMC 

1.9 

175.4 

(9) 

131.5 

(9) 

21.4 

9  Olin 

-7.1 

187.1 

(7) 

149.0 

(8) 

13.0 

Industry  medians 

9.4 

243.8 

262.8 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Chemicals-specialized 


1 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

47.0 

276.0 

(4) 

284.5 

(4) 

4.3 

2 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

39.1 

256.6 

(6) 

272.1 

(5) 

7.0 

3 

Sigma-Aldrich 

25.0 

172.3 

(12) 

170.2 

(13) 

4.3 

4 

Nalco  Chemical 

22.6 

205.6 

(10) 

179.4 

(11) 

6.8 

C 

D 

Lubrtzol 

1ft  A 

130  ft 

n\ 
W 

L  jD.J 

Id) 

A 

4.0 

6 

Ethyl 

16.4 

352.4 

(2) 

365.3 

(2) 

5.5 

7 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

14.5 

233.9 

(7) 

332.6 

(3) 

14.3 

8 

Eastman  Chemical 

13.5 

213.9 

(8) 

237.9 

(7) 

18.3 

9 

Morton  International 

13.0 

213.2 

(9) 

199.5 

(9) 

11.9 

10 

Sherwin-Williams 

9.7 

172.5 

(11) 

112.0 

(15) 

17.1 

11 

BF  Goodrich 

9.6 

135.7 

(14) 

176.2 

(12) 

13.4 

12 

Praxair 

8.1 

137.9 

(13) 

184.1 

(10) 

17.7 

13 

Witco 

2.4 

■  257.5 

(5) 

221.0 

(8) 

8.3 

14 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

1.7 

1,675.4 

(1) 

535.7 

(1) 

2.3 

15 

WR  Grace 

0.6 

103.7 

(15) 

143.7 

(14) 

42.5 

Industry  medians 

13.5 

213.9 

221.0 

Computers  &  communications-major  systems 

1 

Compaq  Computer 

46.0 

715.5 

(1) 

406.4 

(2) 

10.1 

2 

Silicon  Graphics 

30.6 

337.2 

(8) 

353.9 

(3) 

3.7 

3 

Gateway  2000 

29.2 

505.3 

(4) 

164.7 

(10) 

3.4 

4 

Sun  Microsystems 

14.2 

339.0 

(7) 

196.9 

(8) 

13.3 

5 

Hewlett-Packard 

13.6 

227.0 

(9) 

182.2 

(9) 

94.4 

6 

Unisys 

7.0 

149.9 

(12) 

145.6 

(12) 

51.7 

7 

Harris  Corp 

4.2 

112.3 

(14) 

90.3 

(14) 

28.3 

8 

Itel 

3.3 

424.3 

(5) 

554.3 

(1) 

4.5 

9 

Digital  Equipment 

-0.9 

131.1 

(13) 

99.7 

(13) 

104.0 

10 

Apple  Computer 

-2.3 

568.0 

(2) 

339.1 

(4) 

14.9 

11 

Dell  Computer 

-6.7 

540.6 

(3) 

214.6 

(6) 

5.3 

12 

AST  Research 

-9.8 

386.3 

(6) 

198.1 

(7) 

5.1 

13 

IBM 

-28.6 

224.9 

(10) 

290.9 

(5) 

278.9 

14 

Tandem  Computers 

-49.2 

195.0 

(11) 

157.1 

(11) 

10.4 

Industry  medians 

3.8 

338.1 

197.5 

Computers  &  communications-peripherals 

1 

Cisco  Systems 

166.1 

639.7 

(4) 

552.5 

(1) 

1.5 

2 

Intel 

83.0 

317.6 

(9) 

410.3 

(4) 

27.7 

3 

Wellfleet  Commun 

75.0 

474.9 

(5) 

336.7 

(7) 

0.6 

4 

EMC 

69.9 

430.5 

(7) 

456.4 

(2) 

1.8 

5 

Amer  Pwr  Conversion 

56.2 

289.7 

(10) 

184.0 

(13) 

0.9 

6 

Micron  Technology 

53.6 

267.7 

(12) 

235.0 

(11) 

4.6 

7 

Intl  Game  Technology 

48.5 

226.3 

(13) 

294.4 

(8) 

2.4 

8 

Cabletron  Systems 

37.3 

187.5 

(15) 

149.5 

(16) 

2.9 

9 

Applied  Materials 

28.3 

278.7 

(11) 

264.2 

(9) 

4.3 

10 

Arrow  Electronics 

25.3 

786.7 

(3) 

369.6 

(6) 

3.2 

11 

Advanced  Micro 

19.4 

'  139.6 

(19) 

163.4 

(15) 

11.8 

12 

Merisel 

13.8 

1.402.0 

(1) 

425.4 

(3) 

2.2 

13 

AMP 

11.4 

132.7 

(20) 

119.9 

(19) 

26.0 

14 

Molex 

10.9 

118.7 

(21) 

130.0 

(18) 

7.6 

15 

Avnet 

10.7 

442.0 

(6) 

254.4 

(10) 

6.6 
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International 


Every  Year, 


The  World 


New  Ways 
To  Spell 


revenues  already 


represent  18% 


of  our  total. 


Our  goal  is  to 


double  that. 


|  |jl 

r      I  P 

A  Shanghai  plant 

is  under  construction  that  will 
make  Diebold  one  of  only  two 
major  ATM  makers  in  China. 

All  major  countries  in  Europe 
have  now  been  introduced 
to  America's  leading  auto- 
mated teller  machines,  our 
InterBold®  i  Series™. 

Worldwide,  we're  growing 
our  self-service  and  security 
businesses  by  cultivating  new 
markets  here  and  abroad  and 
arranging  new  international 
alliances. 

With  the  moves  we're  making, 
35%  of  Diebold  revenues  could 
sail  in  from  overseas  by  the 
end  of  1996. 

For  more  information,  write 
Diebold,  Incorporated,  Investor 
Relations,  Dept.  1-79,  P.O.  Box 
8230,  Canton,  Ohio  44711-8230. 


„««  TO 


DIEBOLD 


a 


Rank  Company   employee  ($000)   Employees 


Prr 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

16 

Natl  Semiconductor 

OR  Q 
33.3 

m\ 

\U) 

03. J 

l"J 

23.4 

17 

General  Instrument 

144.1 

[in 

1  QO  0 

loJ.o 

(14) 

9.7 

18 

Motorola 

149.5 

(16) 

118.9 

(20) 

113.5 

19 

Texas  Instruments 

8.0 

142.5 

(18) 

100.2 

(21) 

59.8 

20 

Seagate  Technology 

3.5 

72.4 

(23) 

58.0 

(23) 

43.0 

21 

Quantum 

-4.2 

873.8 

(2) 

387.5 

(5) 

2.3 

22 

3Com 

-21.6 

382.0 

(8) 

196.6 

(12) 

2.0 

23 

Conner  Peripherals 

-41.0 

198.3 

(14) 

134.9 

(17) 

10.9 

Industry  medians 

13.8 

267.7 

196.6 

Computers  &  communications-software 

1 

BMC  Software 

96.0 

323.9 

(1) 

470.7 

(1) 

0.8 

2 

Microsoft 

71.8 

284.8 

(3) 

310.9 

(4) 

14.4 

3 

Parametric  Tech 

69.2 

258.6 

(5) 

286.5 

(5) 

0.7 

4 

Computer  Associates 

46.8 

281.2 

(4) 

323.2 

(3) 

7.3 

5 

Oracle  Systems 

21.4 

183.1 

(7) 

132.9 

(7) 

9.2 

6 

Sybase 

17.5 

168.8 

(8) 

131.5 

(8) 

2.5 

7 

Lotus  Development 

12.2 

214.7 

(6) 

198.1 

(6) 

4.6 

8 

Novell 

-8.2 

291.1 

(2) 

356.8 

(2) 

4.0 

Industry  medians 

34.1 

269.9 

298.7 

Computers  &  communications-telecommunications 

1 

Citizens  Utilities 

53.8 

265.3 

(3) 

1,125.1 

(3) 

2.3 

2 

LDDS  Commun 

33.9 

372.4 

(1) 

824.1 

(5) 

3.1 

3 

Southwestern  Bell 

24.3 

181.3 

(9) 

412.3 

(7) 

59.0 

4 

DSC  Communications 

22.2 

199.1 

(7) 

245.3 

(19) 

3.7 

5 

Ameritech 

21.8 

169.1 

(12) 

338.3 

(13) 

69.2 

6 

Bell  Atlantic 

20.4 

179.2 

(10) 

407.5 

(8) 

72.5 

7 

Alltel 

18.9 

168.9 

(13) 

307.9 

(17) 

13.9 

8 

MCI  Communications 

18.7 

354.8 

(2) 

335.6 

(15) 

33.6 

9 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

12.8 

216.1 

(6) 

195.6 

(20) 

310.7 

10 

BellSouth 

10.8 

165.3 

(15) 

342.1 

(12) 

96.1 

11 

Sprint 

9.1 

221.4 

(5) 

275.5 

(18) 

51.4 

12 

Tele  &  Data  Systems 

8.3 

145.0 

(19) 

554.7 

(6) 

4.1 

13 

GTE 

8.0 

160.6 

(17) 

338  0 

(14) 

123.0 

14 

US  West 

6.3 

165.4 

(14) 

332.2 

(16) 

62.2 

15 

Pacific  Telesis 

3.4 

164.5 

(16) 

366.0 

(10) 

56.2 

16 

Corning 

-0.4 

113.9 

(20) 

148.8 

(21) 

35.2 

17 

Nynex 

-3.4 

169.7 

(11) 

371.0 

(9) 

79.0 

18 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

-5.0 

152.5 

(18) 

346.8 

(11) 

10.8 

19  MFS  Communications 

-21.7 

194.1 

(8) 

1,247.5 

(2) 

0.7 

20 

McCaw  Cellular 

-24.3 

234.9 

(4) 

970.3 

(4) 

9.3 

21 

Nextel  Commun 

-54.1 

92.9 

(21) 

2,202.5 

(1) 

0.7 

Industry  medians 

9.1 

169.7 

346.8 

Construction-builders 

1 

Pulte 

25.3 

531.0 

(2! 

1,239.3 

(1) 

3.1 

2 

Centex 

12.1 

460.9 

(3) 

404.6 

(2) 

6.5 

3 

Foster  Wheeler 

6.0 

267.3 

(4) 

186.9 

(4) 

9.7 

4 

Fluor 

4.3 

197.3 

(6) 

64.3 

(6) 

41.1 

5 

Morrison  Knudsen 

2.9 

223.2 

(5) 

100.5 

(5) 

12.2 

6 

Turner  Corp 

-2.4 

1,071.4 

(1) 

257.0 

(3) 

2.6 

Industry  medians 

5.2 

364.1 

222.0 
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Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000)— 

—  Employees 

Profits 

Sales 

(rank) 

Assets 

rank) 

(000) 

Construction-materials 

1        Vulcan  Materials 

14.0 

179.3 

(2) 

170.7 

(4) 

6.3 

2  Owens-Corning 

6.6 

184.0 

(1) 

188.3 

(2) 

16.0 

3  Masco 

5.0 

88.1 

(5) 

91.2 

(5) 

44.1 

4  Manville 

3.8 

142.2 

(4) 

225.0 

(1) 

16.0 

USG 

NA 

161.0 

(3) 

181.8 

(3) 

11.9 

Industry  medians 

5.8 

161.0 

181.8 

Consumer  durables-appliances 

1  Sunbeam-Oster 

9.4 

113.4 

(4) 

107.0 

(4) 

9.4 

2  Whirlpool 

59 

192.9 

(1) 

154.8 

(2) 

39.1 

3         Black  &  Decker 

3.2 

162.5 

(2) 

176.7 

(1) 

30.1 

4  Maytag 

2.4 

141.0 

(3) 

116.6 

(3) 

21.2 

Industry  medians 

4.6 

151.8 

135.7 

Consumer  durables-automobiles  &  trucks 

1  Chrysler 

20.8 

376.0 

(1) 

378.0 

(2) 

115.9 

2  Paccar 

12.5 

310.8 

(4) 

288.8 

(4) 

11.4 

3              Ford  Motor 

7.8 

336.8 

(3) 

617.4 

(1) 

322.2 

4         General  Motors 

3.5 

194.5 

(5) 

264.5 

(5) 

710.8 

5            Navistar  Intl 

-18.8 

348.2 

(2) 

338.2 

(3) 

13.8 

Industry  medians 

7.8 

336.8 

338.2 

Consumer  durables-automotive  parts 

1  Cooper  Tire  8c  Rubber 

13.8 

161.2 

(4) 

120.1 

(4) 

7.4 

2          Genuine  Parts 

13.3 

225.4 

(1) 

96.2 

(6) 

19.5 

3          Snap-on  Tools 

9.5 

125.8 

(9) 

135.4 

(2) 

9.0 

4       Cummins  Engine 

7.8 

180.8 

(3) 

101.7 

(5) 

23.5 

5  Echlin 

5.6 

109.5 

(12) 

74.4 

(11) 

18.6 

5  Varity 

5.6 

200.9 

(2) 

149.5 

(1) 

13.6 

7  Goodyear 

5.3 

126.9 

(7) 

91.9 

(7) 

91.8 

8  Eaton 

,4.7 

114.9 

(11) 

85.3 

(8) 

38.3 

9  Dana 

3.6 

157.4 

(5) 

130.5 

(3) 

35.5 

10  TRW 

3.5 

126.9 

(7) 

85.2 

(9) 

62.7 

1 1       Johnson  Controls 

3.0 

129.1 

(6) 

67.3 

(12) 

48.5 

12        Arvin  Industries 

2.5 

121.7 

(10) 

78.2 

(10) 

15.9 

Industry  medians 

5.5 

128.0 

94.1 

Consumer  durables-home  furnishings 

1  Rubbermaid 

17.7 

163.7 

(1) 

126.3 

(2) 

12.0 

2               Newell  Co 

12.4 

123.7 

(4) 

146.8 

(1) 

13.3 

3            Premark  Intl 

7.2 

128.4 

(2) 

87.9 

(4) 

24.1 

4         Leggett  &  Piatt 

7.0 

125.1 

(3) 

73.9 

(5) 

12.2 

5  Armstrong  World  Inds 

2.9 

116.5 

(5) 

89.0 

(3) 

21.7 

6      Springs  Industries 

2.3 

99.9 

(6) 

63.8 

(6) 

20.3 

Industry  medians 

7.1 

124.4 

88.5 

Consumer  durables-recreation  equipment 

1  Fleetwood  Enterprises 

4.6 

169.7 

(2) 

86.5 

(3) 

13.0 

2  Harley-Davidson 

3.1 

205.7 

(1) 

98.6 

(2) 

5.9 

3  Brunswick 

2.4 

126.1 

(3) 

113.4 

(1) 

17.5 

Industry  medians 

3.1 

169.7 

98.6 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


- 


1 


Presenting  llie  new  199-1  Rolls-Royce.  Among  its  refinements, 
one  will  discover  the  addition  of  a  passenger  side  airhag,  creating 
(he  safest  Rolls-Royce  motor  car  ever.  Equally  notable  is 
the  most  powerful  engine  of  any  Rolls-Royce.  And  now,  the 
assurance  ol  I ree  scheduled  maintenance  lor  three  years  and 
unlimited  miles"  elevates  an  already  rarelied  experience. 
The  199-1  Rolls-Royce.  A  milestone  lor  those  who  have 
crafted  it.  And  for  those  who  will  attain  it. 

Please  call  (800)  2.37-6557  for 


the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Rank  Company   employee  ($000)   Employees 

Prof       ales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Consumer  nondurables^irsonal  products 


1 

Clorox 

38.9 

313.2 

(1) 

302.2 

(1) 

5.3 

2 

Colgate-Palmolive 

19.6 

255.0 

(3) 

205.8 

(7) 

28.0 

3 

Duracell  In'i 

16.8 

227.7 

(4) 

274.8 

(3) 

7^9 

4 

Gillette 

13.3 

168.3 

(6) 

158.7 

(8) 

32.2 

5 

Kimberly-Clark 

12.0 

164.0 

(8) 

150.1 

(9) 

42.5 

6 

Service  Corp  Intl 

8.4 

73.2 

(11) 

299.7 

(2) 

12.3 

7 

Avon  Products 

8.1 

134.7 

(9) 

65.8 

(11) 

29.8 

8 

Dial 

5.7 

119.9 

(10) 

131.6 

(10) 

25.0 

9 

Procter  &  Gamble 

5.5 

287.0 

(2) 

243.8 

(5) 

104.8 

10 

James  River  Corp  Va 

0.0 

165.8 

(7) 

208.6 

(6) 

28.1 

11 

Scott  Paper 

-11.0 

181.3 

(5) 

252.9 

(4) 

26.2 

Industry  medians 

8.4 

168.3 

208.6 

Consumer  nondurables-photography  &  toys 

1 

Hasbro 

17.0 

233.8 

(1) 

195.2 

(1) 

11.8 

2 

Mattel 

6.5 

128.8 

(4) 

95.2 

(4) 

21.0 

3 

Polaroid 

5.5 

183.9 

(2) 

181.3 

(2) 

12.2 

4 

Eastman  Kodak 

4.2 

145.8 

(3) 

181.1 

(3) 

112.3 

Industry  medians 

6.1 

164.9 

181.2 

Consumer  nondurables-textiles 

1 

Unifi 

17.7 

210.0 

(1) 

146.1 

(1) 

6.5 

2 

Shaw  Industries 

5.4 

114.1 

(2) 

67.0 

(3) 

21.7 

3 

Burlington  Industries 

3.8 

88.1 

(3) 

78.2 

(2) 

23.5 

Industry  medians 

5.4 

114.1 

78.2 

Consumer  nondurables-wearing  apparel 

1 

Reebok  International 

47.5 

615.7 

(1) 

296.1 

(1) 

4.7 

2 

NIKE 

31.9 

392.6 

(2) 

247.4 

(2) 

9.6 

3 

Liz  Claiborne 

15.0 

264.0 

(3) 

148.1 

(3) 

8.4 

4 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

6.4 

57.0 

(5) 

82.7 

(4) 

33.1 

5 

VF 

4.1 

72.6 

(4) 

48.4 

(5) 

59.5 

Industry  medians 

15.0 

264.0 

148.1 

Electric  utilities-north  central 

1 

Detroit  Edison 

58.1 

396.0 

(1) 

1,240.2 

(3) 

9.0 

2 

Union  Electric 

45.7 

317.6 

(11) 

1,013.9 

(10) 

6.5 

3 

DPL 

44.1 

365.5 

(4) 

1,049.2 

(7) 

3.2 

4 

Kansas  City  P&L 

38.3 

310.8 

(12) 

998.6 

(11) 

,  2.8 

5 

DQE 

34.4 

290.8 

(14) 

1,112.6 

(6) 

4.1 

6 

Western  Resources 

34.3 

369.7 

(3) 

1,047.8 

(8) 

5.2 

7 

Nipsco  Industries 

33.8 

362.8 

(5) 

845.9 

(12) 

4.6 

8 

Wisconsin  Energy 

32.8 

285.7 

(15) 

734.1 

(15) 

5.8 

9 

Cipsco 

31.3 

309.0 

(13) 

642.9 

(17) 

2.7 

10 

No  States  Power 

28.5 

323.0 

(10) 

750.8 

(14) 

7.4 

11 

PSI  Resources 

22.7 

255.8 

(18) 

626.1 

(18) 

4.3 

12 

American  Electric 

17.3 

258.0 

(17) 

751.1 

(13) 

20.4 

13 

CMS  Energy 

15.3 

343.2 

(8) 

686.3 

(16) 

10.1 

14 

Commonwealth  Ed 

5.3 

270.4 

(16) 

1,231.8 

(4) 

19.5 

15 

Ohio  Edison 

4.0 

387.2 

(2) 

1,457.0 

(1) 

6.1 

16 

Cincinnati  G&E 

-1.8 

353.9 

(6) 

1,039.1 

(9) 

5.0 

17 

Illinois  Power 

-12.2 

345.1 

(7) 

1,183.7 

(5) 

4.6 

18 

Centerior  Energy 

-124.8 

327.7 

(9) 

1,418.5 

(2) 

7.6 

Industry  medians 

29.9 

325.4 

1,026.5 
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Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Electric  utilities-northeast 


1 

PECO  Energy 

61.7 

416.3 

(5) 

1,569.1 

(2) 

9.6 

2 

Atlantic  Energy 

49.4 

448.8 

(1) 

1,289.5 

(4) 

1.9 

3 

Potomac  Electric 

48.5 

341.5 

(12) 

1,337.1 

(3) 

5.0 

4 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

46.6 

446.7 

(3) 

1,276.6 

(5) 

12.8 

5 

Long  Island  Lighting 

46.1 

447.4 

(2) 

2,089.8 

(1) 

6.4 

6 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

44.2 

346.4 

(9) 

1,200.8 

(6) 

7.9 

7 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

39.3 

343.8 

(11) 

918.7 

(11) 

2.8 

8 

New  England  Electric 

36.6 

430.3 

(4) 

923.7 

(10) 

5.2 

9 

Consolidated  Edison 

36.3 

345.2 

(10) 

742.8 

(15) 

18.2 

10 

Allegheny  Power 

35.8 

386.4 

(6) 

985.9 

(9) 

6.0 

11 

NY  State  E&G 

34.5 

373.7 

(7) 

1,095.3 

(7) 

4.8 

12 

Baltimore  G&E 

33.8 

291.5 

(16) 

872.4 

(12) 

9.2 

13 

Boston  Edison 

26.4 

331.5 

(14) 

777.6 

(14) 

4.5 

14 

General  Public  Utils 

24.7 

300.5 

(15) 

741.2 

(16) 

12.0 

15 

Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

23.2 

336.2 

(13) 

805.2 

(13) 

11.7 

16 

Northeast  Utilities 

20.0 

366.6 

(8) 

1,077.7 

(8) 

9.9 

Industry  medians 

36.5 

356.5 

1,031.8 

Electric  utilities-south  central 

1  Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

47.6 

375.9 

(5) 

812.2 

(5) 

2.2 

2 

Houston  Industries 

36.3 

377.2 

(4) 

1,066.9 

(4) 

11.5 

3 

Texas  Utilities 

34.2 

504.5 

(1) 

1,997.4 

(1) 

10.8 

4 

Entergy 

31.5 

308.1 

(6) 

1,565.0 

(2) 

14.6 

5 

Central  8.  So  West 

30.3 

426.2 

(2) 

1,228.0 

(3) 

8.7 

6 

Oklahoma  G&E 

30.2 

382.1 

(3) 

721.1 

(6) 

3.8 

Industry  medians 

32.9 

379.7 

1,147.5 

Electric  utilities-southeast 

1 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

428 

357.4 

(3) 

1,011.5 

(2) 

8.1 

2 

Dominion  Resources 

42.6 

365.3 

(2) 

1,099.9 

(1) 

12.1 

3 

Duke  Power 

35.3 

241.5 

(9) 

687.8 

(7) 

17.7 

4 

Scana 

34.9 

262.3 

(7) 

838.5 

(5) 

4.8 

5 

Southern  Co 

34.7 

293.7 

(5) 

896.6 

(4) 

28.9 

6 

FPL  Group 

31.8 

394.7 

(1) 

971.0 

(3) 

13.5 

7 

TECO  Energy 

31.2 

266.4 

(6) 

648.9 

(8) 

4.8 

8 

Florida  Progress 

25.9 

323.8 

(4) 

745.6 

(6) 

7.6 

9 

LG&E  Energy 

25.0 

255.0 

(8) 

647.3 

(9) 

3.5 

Industry  medians 

34.7 

293.7 

838.5 

Electric  utilities-west 

1 

San  Diego  G&E 

52.0 

470.6 

(1) 

1,117.5 

(6) 

4.2 

2 

Puget  Sound  P&L 

51.4 

413.4 

(4) 

1,241.1 

(3) 

2.7 

3 

Idaho  Power 

51.3 

328.3 

(6) 

1,274.3 

(2) 

1.6 

4 

Pacific  G&E 

43.0 

426.7 

(3) 

1,095.3 

(7) 

24.8 

5 

SCEcorp 

37.1 

454.0 

(2) 

1,241.1 

(3) 

17.2 

6 

PacifiCorp 

364 

"  261.4 

(9) 

916.1 

(8) 

13.1 

7 

Portland  General 

30.4 

322.6 

(7) 

1.175.2 

(5) 

2.9 

8 

Montana  Power 

26.1 

261.4 

(9) 

580.0 

(11) 

4.1 

9 

Public  Service  Colo 

24.1 

305.7 

(8) 

620.6 

(10) 

6.5 

10 

Pinnacle  West 

21.6 

217.9 

(11) 

882.2 

(9) 

7.9 

11 

Hawaiian  Electric 

14.6 

341.7 

(5) 

1,352.6 

(1) 

3.3 

Industry  medians 

36.4 

328.3 

1,117.5 
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As  FGIC  begins  its  second  decade 
as  a  leading  insurer  of  municipal 
bonds,  we  are  unambiguously  announc- 
ing we  re  on  our  clients'  side,  and 
cementing  client  relationships  by 
putting  our  considerable  resources  into 
every  transaction. 

This  means  you'll  find  no  deal  is 
unimportant.  And  no  transaction  is  too 
complex.  You'll  find  the  Jflk  whole 
FGIC  team  is  pulling  j/jj^^f  with  you. 


No  arbitrary  impediments.  No  surpris- 
es. We  promise  the  easy  deals  will  be 
easy.  That  we'll  take  pride  in  handling 
the  difficult  deals  well.  That  if  a  deal 
can  be  insured,  FGIC  will  find  a  way, 
or  invent  one. 

And  you  can  also  depend  on 
Aaa/AAA/AAA  bond  ratings,  FGIC's 
premiere  financial  strength  and  owner- 
ship by  financial  services  giant  GE 
Capital.  Together  they  give  investors 
complete  confidence  in  FGIC-insured 
bonds. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  you?  It 
means  at  FGIC  we're  pulling  with  you. 
And  pulling  hard. 

Substantial  promise?  Certainly.  We 
hope  you'll  call  us  on  it,  at  212-312-3000. 


FGIC 

A  GE  Capital  Company 

Our  Business  Is  Helping  You. 


Pllj:Ki!]i!lI^ii>i»in^ll'jll 


Rank 


Company 


Prof  i 


t-rnployee  ($000)   Employees 

lies  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Rank 


Company 


-Per  employee  ($000)- 


Employees 


Energy-integrated  gat 


1 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

417.9 

(1) 

709.9 

(1) 

7.6 

2 

Pacific  Enterprise', 

13.0 

303.8 

(5) 

586.5 

(3) 

9.5 

3 

Columbia  Gas  System 

14.9 

332.5 

(4) 

682.3 

(2) 

lt).2 

4 

Ensercri 

10.6 

340.7 

(3) 

494.4 

(5) 

5.6 

5 

Arkla 

5.6 

412.2 

(2) 

522.5 

(4) 

7.2 

Industry  medians 

14.9 

340.7 

586.5 

Energy-international  oils 

1 

Exxon 

56.8 

1,051.9 

(1) 

904.8 

(1) 

93.0 

2 

Amoco 

39.0 

543.0 

(5) 

610.6 

(5) 

46.7 

3 

Mobil 

33.2 

900.9 

(3) 

646.3 

(4) 

62.8 

4 

Texaco 

31.7 

987.0 

(2) 

790.5 

(2) 

33.7 

5 

Chevron 

26.1 

663.5 

(4) 

717.5 

(3) 

48.4 

Industry  medians 

33.2 

900.9 

717.5 

Energy-oilfield  services 

1 

Dresser  Industries 

11.3 

174.5 

(1) 

158.7 

(2) 

26.7 

2 

Western  Atlas 

5.5 

138.9 

(3) 

142.5 

(3) 

14.1 

3 

Baker  Hughes 

3.8 

139.1 

(2) 

172.2 

(1) 

19.0 

4 

Halliburton 

-2.4 

94.9 

(4) 

80.7 

(4) 

67.0 

Industry  medians 

4.7 

139.0 

150.6 

Energy-other  energy 

1 

Burlington  Resources 

149.3 

727.4 

(5) 

2,590.4 

(1) 

1.7 

2 

Murphy  Oil 

48.6 

915.9 

(3) 

1,213.7 

(4) 

1.8 

3 

Tosco 

43.3 

1,911.5 

(1) 

801.8 

(7) 

1.9 

4 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

40.2 

478.7 

(13) 

2,033.0 

(3) 

1.0 

5 

Ultramar 

26.6 

750.2 

(4) 

530.7 

(13) 

3.3 

6 

Unocal 

24.2 

513.1 

(11) 

654.0 

(10) 

14.2 

7 

Mapco 

21.8 

440.2 

(15) 

332.8 

(17) 

5.8 

8 

Fina 

21.3 

1,036.2 

(2) 

761.7 

(9) 

3.3 

9 

Sun  Co 

19.7 

507.2 

(12) 

410.1 

(16) 

14.4 

10 

Pennzoil 

16.8 

260.4 

(19) 

513.6 

(14) 

9.5 

11 

Occidental  Petroleum 

13.6 

373.5 

(17) 

788.0 

(8) 

21.7 

12 

Kerr-McGee 

13.2 

561.9 

(10) 

607.5 

(11) 

5.8 

13 

Phillips  Petroleum 

12.0 

603.4 

(8) 

532.7 

(12) 

20.4 

14 

Atlantic  Richfield 

10.4 

662.4 

(7) 

920.8 

(5) 

26.0 

15 

Ashland  Oil 

5.4 

290.9 

(18) 

167.0 

(19) 

32.8 

15 

Diamond  Shamrock 

5.4 

425.9 

(16) 

224.9 

(18) 

6.0 

17 

USX-Marathon 

-0.3 

456.9 

(14) 

492.0 

(15) 

22.0 

18 

Amerada  Hess 

-29.3 

575.2 

(9) 

849.5 

(6) 

10.2 

19 

Oryx  Energy 

-60.0 

696.8 

(6) 

2,338.1 

(2) 

1.6 

Industry  medians 

16.8 

561.9 

654.0 

Energy-other  gas 

1 

Sonat 

118.6 

779.0 

(2) 

1,438.0 

(2) 

2.2 

2 

Enron 

45.1 

1,368.8 

(1) 

1,559.7 

(1) 

7.4 

3 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

37.0 

366.5 

(7) 

915.2 

(4) 

2.5 

4 

Williams  Cos 

33.2 

348.7 

(8) 

718.0 

(6) 

7.0 

5 

Nicor 

31.9 

478.3 

(5) 

634.7 

(7) 

3.5 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

6 

Panhandle  Eastern 

29.9 

428.5 

(6) 

1,359.8 

(3) 

5.0 

7 

UtiliCorp  United 

19  0 

345.5 

(9) 

626  6 

(9) 

4.5 

8 

Coastal  Corp 

7.3 

621.8 

(4) 

627.4 

(8) 

16.3 

9 

Transco  Energy 

-0.8 

628.9 

(3) 

879.3 

(5) 

4.6 

Industry  medians 

31.9 

478.3 

879.3 

Entertainment  &  information-broadcasting 

1 

King  World  Prods 

313.4 

1,526.5 

(1) 

1,953.6 

(1) 

0.3 

2 

BHC  Commun 

192.0 

352.7 

(6) 

1,919.1 

(2) 

1.2 

3 

CBS 

50.2 

540.0 

(2) 

526.0 

(8) 

6.5 

4 

Viacom 

33.9 

401.0 

(3) 

1,283.4 

(3) 

5.0 

5 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

24.3 

294.7 

(8) 

300.9 

(10) 

19.3 

6 

Multimedia 

22.7 

168.4 

(11) 

173.8 

(12) 

3.8 

7 

Turner  Broadcasting 

13.7 

364.1 

(5) 

614.8 

(6) 

5.3 

8 

Paramount  Commun 

13.3 

365.2 

(4) 

574.9 

(7) 

12.9 

9 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

6.1 

105.3 

(13) 

154.9 

(13) 

5.9 

10 

Tele-Communications 

0.5 

184.0 

(10) 

736.3 

(5) 

22.0 

11 

Liberty  Media 

0.0 

140.0 

(12) 

240.5 

(11) 

6.0 

12 

Time  Warner 

-3.7 

330.5 

(7) 

375.8 

(9) 

44.0 

13 

Comcast 

-18.4 

249.7 

(9) 

923.4 

(4) 

5.4 

Industry  medians 

13.7 

330.5 

574.9 

Entertainment  &  information-publishing 

1 

Marvel  Entertainment 

71.1 

526.9 

(1) 

567.6 

(1) 

0.8 

2 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

37.0 

383.9 

(2) 

279.3 

(3) 

7.4 

3 

Washington  Post 

23.7 

230.5 

(3) 

249.6 

(6) 

6.5 

4 

Tribune 

19.1 

198.0 

(4) 

257.2 

(5) 

9.9 

5 

EW  Scripps 

15.8 

147.7 

(9) 

205.4 

(9) 

8.2 

6 

Dow  Jones 

14.9 

194.5 

(5) 

236.5 

(7) 

9.9 

7 

Times  Mirror 

11.5 

134.4 

(11) 

166.7 

(10) 

27.6 

8 

Gannett 

10  9 

99.5 

(13) 

104.5 

(13) 

36.6 

9 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

8.3 

91.6 

(14) 

100.6 

(14) 

51.4 

10 

Harcourt  General 

7.9 

182.9 

(6) 

303.6 

(2) 

20.1 

11 

Knight-Ridder 

7.3 

120.0 

(12) 

119.1 

(11) 

20.4 

12 

American  Greetings 

5.9 

813 

(15) 

78.6 

(15) 

21.4 

13 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

5.6 

137.1 

(10) 

114.2 

(12) 

32.0 

14 

McGraw-Hill 

0.8 

151.1 

(8) 

212.3 

(8) 

14.5 

15 

New  York  Times 

0.5 

174.9 

(7) 

278.4 

(4) 

11.6 

Industry  medians 

10.9 

151.1 

212.3 

Financial  services-brokerage 

1 

Morgan  Stanley 

100.3 

1,171.1 

(1) 

12,472.9 

(2) 

7.8 

2 

Salomon 

100.0 

1,018.9 

(2) 

21,402.8 

(1) 

8.6 

3 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

75.2 

538.5 

(3) 

10,685.7 

(3) 

6.3 

4 

Alex  Brown 

45.6 

321.2 

(5) 

656.1 

(7) 

2.0 

5 

Merrill  Lynch 

34.0 

404.6 

(4) 

3,729.5 

(4) 

41.0 

6 

Charles  Schwab 

22.6  . 

199.5 

(7) 

1,253.9 

(6) 

5.5 

7 

PaineWebber  Group 

17.6 

286.1 

(6) 

2.644.8 

(5) 

140 

8 

AG  Edwards 

15.5 

129.5 

(8) 

196.4 

(8) 

9.7 

9 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

12.9 

123.1 

(9) 

138.0 

(9) 

25.7 

Industry  medians 

34.0 

321.2 

2,644.8 
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"A  suite  at  The  Fairmont  has  always 
been  considered  the  standard  ofluxury  in 
business  travel. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  a 
luxury  afforded  to  only  the  very  few.  Or,  the 
Very  Important.  Like  Presidents.  Royalty. 
And  even  the  occasional  Pope. 


President  William  H.  Taft  was  one  of  many  who 
enjoyed  a  suite  at  The  Fairmont.  Now,  so  can  you. 


on  a  complimentary  or  reduced  rate  basis. 

As  a  Presidents  Club  member,  you  will 
also  receive  deluxe  welcome  gifts,  as  well  as 
a  special  dining  certificate  and  complimentary 
overnight  shoeshine.  In  the  morning,  look 
forward  to  coffee  or  tea,  and  your  choice  of 
newspaper,  delivered  to  your  room. 


It  used  to  take  money,  power  and 
influence  to  get  a  suite  at  die  Fairmont. 

Now,  it  just  takes  a  signature. 


But  today,  you  needn't  be  registered  in  Who's  Who  to 
open  doors  at  The  Fairmont.  You  simply 
need  to  register  in  our  President's  Club.  Vj 
Every  time  you  check  into  a  Fairmont,  1 
you  will  automatically  be  upgraded  to  a  suite, 
when  one  is  availabl 
at  no  extra  charge. 
What's  more,  you'll  enjoy 
guaranteed  room  availability  whenever  you  make  your  reserva 


But  that's  not  all.  Because  if  you  belong  to 
the  American  Airlines* 
A*Advantage*  program,  you'll 
earn  500  miles  with  every  stay. 
President's  Club  membership  is  completely 
free.  To  enroll,  just  call  1-800-522-3437. 
No  other  hotel  makes  it  so  easy  for  guests  to 
experience  this  level  of  elegance,  comfort  and  style. 

f 

But  then,  at  The  Fairmont,  we 


tions  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  — even  when  a  city  is  sold  out.       consider  a  Very  Important  Person 


As  well  as  access  to  our  Health  Clubs  and  Business  Centers 


and  a  guest  to  be  one  and  the  same. 


AMERICA'S  GRAND  HOTELS.  SINCE  1907 


Chicago 

*165 


Dallas 

$129 


New  Orleans 


San  Francisco 

ni9 


San  Jose/Silicon  Valley 

«125 


President's  Club  benefits  apply  at  the  published  National  Corporate  rate  above,  rack  or  weekend  rates.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  rooms  available  for  this  promotion,  and  promotion  is  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  reservation. 
Suite  upgrade  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  check-in.  Not  applicable  to  groups  or  conventions,  lax  not  Included.  American  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  A  Advantage  program  at  any  time  without  notice. 

American  Airlines  and  AAdvantage  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Airlines,  Inc. 


Rank 


Company 


Profits 

Financial  services-leas^  mnce 


■  :  i  mployee  ($000) 
iales  (rank) 


-  Employees 
Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Rank 


Company 


-Per  employee  ($000)- 


Employees 


1 

MBIA 

7QI  d 

1,379.4 

(3) 

13,203.6 

(3) 

0.3 

2 

Fedl  Nat!  Mortgage 

648.4 

5,096.3 

(1) 

58,882.1 

(1) 

3.2 

3 

Ambac 

338.5 

618.1 

(4) 

7,183.4 

(5) 

0.5 

A 

FpH  Mump  I  nap  P'".v 

?76.4 

1,963.4 

(2) 

29,493.7 

(2) 

2.8 

5 

MGIC  Investment 

110.2 

349.4 

(7) 

1,162.9 

(13) 

1.2 

6 

Sallie  Mae 

97.2 

591.3 

(5) 

10,508.1 

(4) 

4.4 

7 

Franklin  Resources 

68.1 

242.9 

(11) 

555.1 

(18) 

2.9 

8 

Mercury  Finance 

64.7 

194.4 

(16) 

854.3 

(16) 

1.0 

g 

Dreyfus 

49.6 

192.4 

(17) 

455.9 

(19) 

2.0 

10 

First  USA 

47.1 

426.5 

(6) 

3,360.9 

(6) 

1.4 

11 

Countrywide  Credit 

43.4 

272.8 

(9) 

1,401.9 

(12) 

4.0 

12 

Fund  American 

38.4 

137.0 

(19) 

1,803.1 

(9) 

1.8 

13 

MBNA 

31.5 

210.8 

(14) 

1,108.0 

(14) 

6.6 

14 

American  Express 

25.2 

222.9 

(13) 

1,480.7 

(11) 

63.6 

15 

Travelers 

25.0 

178.9 

(18) 

2,667.4 

(7) 

38.0 

16 

Dean  Witter  Discover 

23.2 

223.9 

(12) 

1,063.9 

(15) 

26.0 

17 

Beneficial  Corp 

23.1 

243.2 

(10) 

1,602.0 

(10) 

8.1 

18 

Household  Inti 

19.0 

282.7 

(8) 

2,091.7 

(8) 

15.8 

19 

GATX 

13.7 

205.1 

(15) 

640.0 

(17) 

5.3 

Industry  medians  47.1 

243.2 

1,602.0 

Financial  services-multinational  banks 

1 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

116.6 

807.9 

(1) 

9,058.1 

(1) 

14.8 

2 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

78.4 

571.8 

(2) 

6,750.9 

(3) 

13.6 

3 

Continental  Bank 

61.1 

416.7 

(4) 

5,348.1 

(4) 

4.2 

4 

Republic  New  York 

59.3 

458.3 

(3) 

7,772.8 

(2) 

5.1 

5 

First  Chicago 

46.8 

281.0 

(9) 

3,059.9 

(6) 

17.2 

6 

Chemical  Banking 

38.6 

305.9 

(8) 

3,689.4 

(5) 

40.6 

7 

BankAmerica 

24.1 

195.8 

(10) 

2,302.1 

(9) 

81.2 

8 

Citicorp 

23.6 

396.3 

(5) 

2,665.5 

(8) 

81.3 

9 

Bank  of  Boston 

14.4 

388.2 

(6) 

2,130.4 

(10) 

19.1 

10 

Chase  Manhattan 

13.5 

331.3 

(7) 

2,962.5 

(7) 

34.5 

Industry  medians 

42.7 

392.3 

3,374.7 

Financial  services-regional  banks 


1  Roosevelt  Finl  Group 

82.1 

526.4 

(1) 

8,655.1 

(1) 

0.5 

2 

Collective  Bncp 

68.1 

298.6 

(2) 

4,799.5 

(2) 

0.8 

3 

Charter  One  Finl 

46.9 

293.6 

(3) 

3,981.2 

(3) 

1.3 

4 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

41.3 

200.4 

(18) 

2,514.4 

(20) 

48 

5 

OnBancorp 

38.4 

247.6 

(5) 

3,823.7 

(4) 

1.5 

6 

PNC  Bank 

38.3 

213.3 

(13) 

3,194.2 

(6) 

19.4 

7 

Bank  of  New  York 

37.4 

255.9 

(4) 

3,050.0 

(8) 

14.9 

8 

Wilmington  Trust 

37.3 

182.2 

(31) 

2,088.1 

(48) 

2.2 

9 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

35.0 

214.5 

(12) 

2,982.0 

(10) 

11.3 

10 

Dauphin  Deposit 

33.3 

186.0 

(27) 

2,376.6 

(26) 

19 

11 

Provident  Bncp 

33.1 

210.0 

(14) 

3,031.2 

(9) 

1.6 

12 

First  American  Corp 

32.8 

166.4 

(53) 

2,313.6 

(29) 

3.1 

13 

FirsTier  Financial 

32.1 

171.8 

(45) 

2,045.8 

(54) 

1.5 

14 

Southern  Natl 

31.7 

183.5 

(28) 

2,471.0 

(23) 

2.4 

15 

Huntington  Bcshs 

31.1 

202.7 

(16) 

2,316.1 

(28) 

7.6 

in 
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Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

15 

Wachovia 

31.1 

173.0 

(41) 

2,304.8 

(31) 

15.8 

17 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

30.5 

215.6 

(11) 

2,864.9 

(12) 

4.4 

18 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

30.3 

217.8 

(9) 

2,844  4 

(13) 

3.4 

18 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

30.3 

167.3 

(52) 

2,042.7 

(55) 

2.7 

20 

Wells  Fargo 

29.9 

236.8 

(8) 

2,561.6 

(19) 

20.5 

21 

First  Commerce 

29.6 

154.3 

(68) 

2,072.9 

(50) 

3.2 

21 

Integra  Financial 

29.6 

2160 

(10) 

2,734.0 

(14) 

5.2 

21 

Signet  Banking 

29.6 

198.2 

(19) 

2,009.0 

(58) 

5.9 

24 

First  Finl  Corp 

29.1 

243.0 

(6) 

3,070.5 

(7) 

1.6 

25 

First  Union 

29.0 

204.4 

(15) 

2,513.7 

(21) 

28.2 

26 

Star  Ftanr 

27.7 

174  4 

nil 

2 110.8 

(47) 

3.6 

27 

Old  Kent  Financial 

27.5 

173.2 

(40) 

2,115.9 

(46) 

4.7 

28 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

26.9 

178.6 

(33) 

2,307.0 

(30) 

5.4 

29 

Northern  Trust 

26.8 

201.3 

(17) 

2,702.7 

(15) 

6.3 

30 

First  Hawaiian 

26.4 

172.5 

(43) 

2,449.8 

(24) 

3.0 

31 

Summit  Bancorp 

26.3 

188.4 

(24) 

2,673.2 

(16) 

1.6 

32 

Comerica 

26.2 

172.6 

(42) 

2,328.4 

(27) 

13.0 

33 

Deposit  Guaranty 

26.1 

146.9 

(73) 

1,923.1 

(65) 

2.5 

34 

Bank  South 

26.0 

159.2 

(62) 

2,025.0 

(56) 

2.7 

35 

NBD  Bancorp 

25.8 

171.8 

(45) 

2,183.2 

(40) 

18.7 

36 

Banc  One 

25.5 

164.2 

(58) 

1,816.3 

(76) 

44.0 

37 

Premier  Bancorp 

24.9 

123.5 

(97) 

1,551.8 

(94) 

2.7 

38 

First  Virginia  Banks 

24.7 

125.3 

(94) 

1,500.7 

(96) 

4.7 

39 

Compass  Bancshares 

24.6 

172.5 

(43) 

2,002.3 

(60) 

3.6 

39 

First  Natl  Nebraska 

24.6 

191.6 

(23) 

1,498.9 

(97) 

2.9 

41 

Old  National  Bncp 

24.3 

162.0 

(60) 

2,118.9 

(45) 

1.8 

42 

First  Bank  System 

24.2 

181.4 

(32) 

2,145.1 

(43) 

12.3 

42 

Firstar 

24.2 

143.5 

(77) 

1,636.9 

(88) 

8.4 

42 

Midlantic 

24.2 

186.8 

(26) 

2,573.6 

(18) 

5.4 

42 

SunTrust  Banks 

24.2 

158.1 

(66) 

2,084.8 

(49) 

19.5 

46 

BB&T  Financial 

24.1 

164.5 

(57) 

2,250.5 

(35) 

4.1 

47 

KeyCorp 

24.0 

175.5 

(35) 

2,018.9 

(57) 

295 

47 

NationsBank 

24.0 

191.9 

(22) 

2,912.2 

(11) 

54.1 

49 

CoreStates  Financial 

23.9 

146.5 

(74) 

1,721.3 

(83) 

13.7 

49 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

23.9 

169.8 

(50) 

1,903.9 

(70) 

5.0 

49 

Trustmark 

23.9 

164.8 

(56) 

2,174.7 

(42) 

2.0 

52 

Shawmut  National 

23.7 

186.9 

(25) 

2,636.2 

(17) 

10.3 

53 

First  Empire  State 

23.5 

196.2 

(20) 

2,389.3 

(25) 

4.3 

54 

Liberty  National 

23.2 

171.8 

(45) 

2,209.5 

(36) 

2.2 

55 

Crestar  Financial 

23.1 

177.6 

(34) 

2,183.6 

(39) 

6.1 

56 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

22.9 

151.7 

(70) 

1,918.9 

(67) 

13.9 

57 

Keystone  Finl 

22.7 

147.9 

(72) 

1,819.5 

(75) 

1.7 

58 

Centura  Banks 

22.4 

165.4 

(54) 

2,253.3 

(34) 

1.8 

59 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

22.3 

170.0 

(49) 

2,001.7 

(61) 

5.3 

59 

SouthTrust 

22.3 

163.4 

(59) 

2,180.9 

(41) 

6.7 

61 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

22.1 

135.7 

(88) 

2,067.2 

(51) 

5.1 

61 

Union  Planters 

22.1 

174.6 

(38) 

2,280.1 

(32) 

2.8 

63 

Meridian  Bancorp 

22.0 

'  182.6 

(30) 

2,062.5 

(53) 

6.8 

64 

Barnett  Banks 

21.4 

158.9 

(63) 

1.946.4 

(63) 

19.7 

64 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

21.4 

146.4 

(75) 

2,003.9 

(59) 

1.8 

64 

Fourth  Financial 

21.4 

171.2 

(48) 

2,209.3 

(37) 

3.1 

67 

First  Commercial 

21.0 

133.1 

(89) 

1,907.7 

(69) 

1.8 

67 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

21.0 

145.5 

(76) 

1,920.9 

(66) 

26.8 

69 

First  Bancp  Ohio 

20.9 

125.9 

(93) 

1,515.6 

(95) 

2.6 

69 

National  City 

20.9 

139.5 

(82) 

1,604.5 

(90) 

19.4 

69 

Zions  Bancorporation 

20.9 

140.6 

(81) 

1,774.6 

(80) 

2.5 

Forbes*  April  25,  1994 


If  you  have  something  of  great  value,  you  insure  it.  Send  an  important  package  UPS  Next 
Day  Air®  and  you're  doing  the  same  thing.  Only  UPS  offers  guaranteed  tracking  and  guaranteed 
10:30  a.m.  delivery  for  up  to  35%  less  than  other  companies  charge*  That  way  you're  insuring 

something  else  of  great  value  Your  career.  The  package  delivery  company  more  companies  count  on. 

For  prompt  pick-up  of  your  urgent  package  call  l-800-PICK-  UPS. 


ups 
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Rank 


Company 


it  employee  ($000)- 


Employees  Rank 


Company 


-Per  employee  ($000)- 


Dr. 

-^0  twS 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

72 

US  Bancorp 

nl 

158.2 

(64) 

1,724.0 

(82) 

12.4 

to 

Commerce  Bcr,hs 

I3fi  7 

1 JU./ 

(871 

1,890.4 

(71) 

4.3 

/o 

cv.4 

164.9 

(55) 

1,586.9 

(92) 

32.0 

7b 

1  J.O 

1  j4.j 

(Ml 
wot 

2,187.8 

(38) 

1.5 

/o 

Uikfiy/ll  m 

mucin  it? 

14  S 

1  J.  J 

149.3 

(71) 

u  1/ 

1 451  n 

1 ,  J  J 1  .u 

(6?) 

2.5 

77 

Marshall  &  ilsley 

19.4 

121.8 

(99) 

1,233.2 

(99) 

6.5 

/O 

wesi  vjne  Doncorp 

19  n 

1  J.U 

136  8 

1  JU  0 

(86) 

low 

1,749.5 

(81) 

4.4 

79 

First  of  America  Bank 

18  8 
10.0 

H7  I 
10/  .0 

(KM 
IOj; 

1,616.3 

(89) 

13 1 
10. 1 

80 

First  Security 

18  7 
10./ 

1  JJ.U 

(4(11 
\3V) 

1,672.7 

(86) 

fi  1 

01 

C+rafii  Qrroot  ttrtctnn 
Dldlc  JUCCt  DUiiun 

IX  5 
10.  J 

157.5 

(67) 

1,924.4 

(64) 

9.7 

82 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

18.2 

174.9 

(37) 

1,791.5 

(77) 

26.8 

83 

Mellon  Bank 

1 7  4 
11 .3 

lfin  0 

lOu.L 

(fill 

1,789.1 

(78) 

20  2 

LV.L 

84 

US  Trust 

17.4 

183.0 

(29) 

1,308.6 

(98) 

2.4 

85 

Magna  Group 

16.8 

130.3 

(9?) 

1,853.8 

(73) 

2.2 

85 

Valley  Bancorp 

Ifi  8 

1U  0 

138.3 

(84) 

1  fi8^  4 

1  ,D0J4 

(811 

2.7 

87  United  Carolina  Bcshs 

16.3 

124.6 

(95) 

1,570.9 

(93) 

1.9 

88 

Synovus  Finl 

1  c.  q 
1  j.j 

ni  a 

1  01.0 

(411 

[31) 

1,205.3 

(100) 

4  7 
4.  / 

89 

Citizens  Bncp 

11  7 
1  j.i 

141  1 

14 1  .J 

(801 

1,912.6 

(68) 

1  7 
1.  / 

90 

Worthen  Banking 

1  J.U 

100.0 

(831 

1,780.6 

(79) 

9  (1 

91 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

IS  0 

1  J.i 

it  j.j 

\  Jul 

1  Rfi4  ? 

J  ,UU  J  .  L- 

(871 

10/ ) 

?  7 
0./ 

92 

BanPonce 

14.3 

124.6 

(95) 

1,599.1 

(91) 

7.2 

93 

BayBanks 

ILL 

142.3 

(79) 
\i  j/ 

1,822.1 

(74) 

5.5 

94 

United  Missouri  Bcsh 

1 1  Q 

11. J 

11Q  7 
iij./ 

uuu; 

1,882.6 

(72) 

O.J 

95 

UJB  Financial 

11  8 
11.0 

IRQ  4 

10  j. 4 

(in 
wit 

2,137.8 

(44) 

\44/ 

U  J 

96 

Union  Bank 

11.5 

175.5 

(35) 

2,272.7 

(33) 

7.2 

97 

Michigan  National 

4.7 

158.2 

(64) 

1,720.7 

(84) 

5.9 

98 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

1.5 

239.8 

(7) 

3,237.1 

(5) 

1.6 

99 

City  National 

-4.6 

142.4 

(78) 

2,067.1 

(52) 

1.5 

100 

Riggs  National 

-49.4 

193.5 

(21) 

2,506.7 

(22) 

1.9 

Industry  medians 

23.9 

169.6 

2,070.1 

Financial  services-thrift  institutions 

1 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

182.8 

565.7 

(2) 

6,207.3 

(4) 

0.5 

2 

CSF  Holdings 

74.5 

437.9 

(5) 

5,681.4 

(6) 

0.8 

3 

GP  Financial 

73.7 

431.1 

(6) 

5,670.3 

(7) 

1.3 

4 

Golden  West  Finl 

71.6 

505.4 

(3) 

7,541.0 

(2) 

3.8 

5 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

46.3 

308.2 

(15) 

4,370.9 

(19) 

2.5 

6 

Washington  Mutual 

45.4 

305.6 

(16) 

4,100.3 

(20) 

3.9 

7 

American  Savings  Fla 

43.5 

272.0 

(21) 

4,446.6 

(18) 

0.7 

8 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

42.9 

299.9 

(17) 

3,839.8 

(23) 

1.0 

9 

Anchor  Bancorp 

37.9 

378.6 

(8) 

5,948.4 

(5) 

1.4 

10 

Commercial  Federal 

36.7 

412.1 

(7) 

5,545.4 

(8) 

1.0 

11 

Sovereign  Bancorp 

36.3 

321.6 

(14) 

5,332.6 

(9) 

0.8 

12 

FirstFed  Michigan 

33.4 

593.5 

(1) 

7,483.1 

(3) 

1.2 

13 

Downey  S&L  Assn 

32.0 

266.5 

(22) 

3,882.6 

(22) 

0.9 

14 

Metropolitan  Finl 

26.1 

225.6 

(24) 

2,809.5 

(24) 

2.5 

15 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

22.2 

286.8 

(19) 

4,619.4 

(16) 

2.0 

16 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 

21.1 

350.9 

(9) 

5,211.4 

(10) 

0.7 

17 

People's  Bank 

17.0 

205.3 

(25) 

2,642.6 

(25) 

2.4 

18 

SFFed  Corp 

14.8 

350.4 

(10) 

5,065.9 

(11) 

0.7 

19 

TCF  Financial 

134 

168.4 

(27) 

1,773.3 

(28) 

2.8 

20 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

9.7 

322.5 

(13) 

4,532.4 

(17) 

1.8 

Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


0  1 

21 

Gt  Western  Financial 

0  0 
3.8 

1/4  5 

(2b) 

0  OOfi  0 

(2b) 

lb. 3 

FirstFed  Finl 

-H.i 

/1QQ  (1 

li\ 
W 

7  3 

111 

U.J 

23 

HF  Ahmanson 

-13.3 

298.1 

(18) 

4,891.9 

(13) 

10.4 

24 

Northeast  Federal 

-14.6 

245.7 

(23) 

4.045.4 

(21) 

1.0 

25 

Rochester  Community 

-32.4 

130.9 

(28) 

2,281.7 

(27) 

1.8 

26 

California  Federal 

^6.2 

344.2 

(11) 

4,865.4 

(15) 

3.2 

27 

Citadel  Holding 

-75.8 

343.2 

(12) 

4,954.3 

(12) 

0.9 

Glendale  Federal  Bank 

NA 

283.5 

(20) 

4,872.7 

(14) 

3.7 

Industry  medians 

26.1 

314.9 

4,869.1 

Food  distributors-food  wholesalers 

1 

Sysco 

9.1 

453.5 

(2) 

117.1 

(2) 

23.4 

2 

Supervalu 

4.3 

383.4 

(3) 

99.5 

(3) 

42.0 

3 

Fleming  Cos 

1.6 

568.0 

(1) 

134.6 

(1) 

23.1 

4 

Nash  Finch 

1.3 

224.3 

(4) 

43.0 

(4) 

12.1 

Industry  medians 

3.0 

418.5 

108.3 

Food  distributors-restaurant  chains 

1 

McDonald's 

6.5 

44.5 

(1) 

72.3 

(1) 

166.5 

2 

Brinker  Intl 

2.2 

28.1 

(3) 

18.4 

(2) 

26.4 

3 

Flagstar  Cos 

-14.3 

33.6 

(2) 

15.4 

(3) 

118.0 

Industry  medians 

2.2 

33.6 

18.4 

Food  distributors-supermarkets  &  convenience 

1 

Albertson's 

4.6 

154.5 

(6) 

45.1 

(12) 

73.1 

2 

Giant  Food 

4.0 

150.5 

(7) 

56.5 

(6) 

23.7 

3 

Hannaford  Bros 

3.7 

140.8 

(11) 

54.5 

(8) 

14.6 

4 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

3.5 

160.0 

(5) 

31.9 

(14) 

69.0 

5 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

2.4 

147.5 

(8) 

86.9 

(2) 

19.0 

6 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

2.3 

127.4 

(13) 

58.7 

(4) 

28.0 

7 

Bruno's 

2.1 

165.6 

(4) 

53.8 

(9) 

17.5 

8 

American  Stores 

2.0 

144.3 

(9) 

53.3 

(10) 

130.0 

9 

Vons  Cos 

1.5 

229.6 

(1) 

101.8 

(1) 

22.1 

10 

Safeway 

1.2 

144.3 

(9) 

48.1 

(11) 

105.4 

11 

Kroger 

0.9 

117.3 

(14) 

23.6 

(15) 

190.0 

12 

Penn  Traffic 

03 

129.1 

(12) 

66.1 

(3) 

24.6 

13 

Food  Lion 

0.1 

168.0 

(3) 

55.3 

(7) 

45.3 

14 

Great  A&P  Tea 

0.0 

115.4 

(15) 

35.2 

(13) 

90.0 

15 

Southland 

-0.3 

169.9 

(2) 

58.7 

(4) 

34.0 

Industry  medians 

2.0 

147.5 

54.5 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco-beverages 

1 

Snapple  Beverage 

338.0 

2,931.8 

(1) 

1,357.7 

(1) 

0.2 

2 

Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 

100.1 

752.5 

(2) 

723.4 

(2) 

0.9 

3 

Coca-Cola 

67.0 

427.5 

(3) 

368.2 

(3) 

32.7 

4 

Brown-Forman 

24.4 

210.3 

(6) 

190.3 

(6) 

6.7 

5 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

13.5 

•  261.1 

(4) 

246.9 

(5)' 

44.1 

6 

Whitman 

7.3 

173.0 

(7) 

143.8 

(7) 

14.6 

7 

PepsiCo 

4.0 

62.9 

(8) 

59.6 

(8) 

397.5 

8 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

-0.6 

212.2 

(5) 

337.2 

(4) 

25.8 

Industry  medians 

19.0 

236.7 

292.1 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


SOMEHOW,  IN  ALL  THAT  TALK  ABOUT 
"THE  HOME  OFFICE  REVOLUTION/' 
fHEY  NEGLECTED  TO  MENTION  THAT  IT 
WOULD  HAPPEN  SIX  MILES  IN  THE  AIR. 


"Dear  Mary,"  the  fax  began, 
"You'll  never  believe  where  I  am'.' 

And  the  message  was  rather 
unbelievable-coming,  as  it  did,  from 
32,000  feet  above  the  earth's  surface. 

It  was  made  possible  by 
Northwest  and  AirOner  a  digital 
communications  system  currently 
being  installed  in  our  domestic 
narrow-body  fleet.  AirOne  makes  it 
possible  to  send  faxes  from  a  note- 
book computer  in  mid-flight,  or 
even  tap  into  terrestrial  databases. 
AirOne  is  also  a  terrific  way  to 
transmit  your  voice. 

For  reservations,  or  informa- 
tion about  the  other  new  ways  that 
Northwest  is  improving  air  travel, 
use  your  regular  old  telephone  to 
call  your  travel  agent  or  Northwest 
Airlines  at  1-800-225-2525. 

If  you  prefer  to  call  from 
somewhere  over  the  Sierra  ^SeJ&b. 
Nevadas,  that's  okay,  too. 


® 


NORTHWEST 


Some  People  Just  Know  How  to  Fly  " 


1994  Northwest  Airlines 


Rank  Company  Pe-r  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profit    '  •  es  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Food,  drink  &  tobacco '         j  cessors 


1 

KelloK 

386.8 

(3) 

260.3 

(3) 

16.3 

2 

Archer  D.snielc 

745.0 

(1) 

625  6 

(1) 

13.8 

3 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

273.2 

(7) 

274.7 

(2) 

4.9 

4 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

26.7 

218.1 

(12) 

124  5 

(11) 

6.6 

5 

Hershey  Foods 

on  t 

£U  □ 

UU) 

Ml 

14.3 

6 

Quaker  Oats 

15.1 

286.7 

(5) 

138.9 

(9) 

20.2 

7 

HJ  Heinz 

14.4 

189.3 

(13) 

173.5 

(6) 

37.7 

8 

Gerber  Products 

14.1 

126.8 

(19) 

104.5 

(16) 

9.3 

9 

Campbell  Soup 

12.7 

144.1 

(17) 

107 1 

(14) 

46.9 

10 

CPC  International 

1 1  Q 
11.0 

1 7^  n 

MSI 
(13) 

UlA 

0.8  S 

JO. J 

11 

McCormick  &  Co 

11.7 

184.2 

(14) 

152.7 

(7) 

8.6 

12 

Hormel  Foods 

10  8 

302.4 

(4) 

114.4 

(13) 

9.6 

13 

Ralston-Purina 

87 

155.7 

(16) 

116.6 

(12) 

38.2 

14 

Dean  Foods 

6.3 

224.0 

(11) 

105.9 

(15) 

10.5 

15 

Sara  Lee 

D.J 

no  £ 

81. J 

(lyj 

Ijj.U 

16 

ConAgra 

4.9 

273.9 

(6) 

142.6 

(8) 

84.0 

17 

General  Mills 

4.3 

69.1 

(24) 

41.2 

(24) 

121.3 

18 

Tyson  Foods 

3.8 

97.2 

(21) 

71.7 

(21) 

49.2 

19 

IBP 

2.7 

413.1 

(2) 

54.5 

(23) 

283 

20 

Dole 

1.7 

76.2 

(23) 

75.3 

(20) 

45.0 

21 

Ralston -Continental 

1.3 

93.1 

(22) 

39.0 

(25) 

21.3 

22 

Intl  Multifoods 

0.3 

262.2 

(9) 

98.9 

(18) 

8.4 

23 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

-1.1 

56  3 

(25) 

62.7 

(22) 

45.0 

24 

Borden 

-14.6 

139.4 

(18) 

99.3 

(17) 

39.5 

25 

Pet 

-17  0 

264.2 

(8) 

196.2 

(5) 

5.9 

Industry  medians 

8.7 

189.3 

114.4 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco-tobacco 

1 

UST  Inc 

99.1 

290.1 

(3) 

189.6 

(5) 

3.7 

2 

Loews 

21.5 

455.9 

(1) 

1.661.2 

(1) 

27.6 

3 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

21.4 

303.1 

(2) 

306.6 

(4) 

167.0 

4 

American  Brands 

14.4 

179.0 

(5) 

352.9 

(3) 

46.3 

5 

Universal 

2.4 

1155 

(6) 

71.3 

(6) 

25.0 

6 

RJR  Nabisco 

0.0 

233.3 

(4) 

483.3 

(2) 

64.8 

Industry  medians 

17.9 

261.7 

329.8 

Forest  products-packaging 

1 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

8.9 

204.3 

(1) 

208.3 

(3) 

20.4 

2 

Sonoco  Products 

7.2 

118.0 

(5) 

103.5 

(6) 

16.5 

3 

Temple-Inland 

4.5 

182.4 

(3) 

797.3 

(1) 

15.0 

4 

Owens-Illinois 

0.6 

113.5 

(6) 

157.3 

(4) 

31.2 

5 

Ball  Corp 

-2.4 

183.9 

(2) 

135.3 

(5) 

133 

6 

Stone  Container 

-10.6 

168.1 

(4) 

227.1 

(2) 

30.1 

Industry  medians 

2.6 

175.3 

182.8 

Forest  products-paper  &  lumber 

1 

Louisiana-Pacific 

20.8 

205.0 

(6) 

201.3 

(11) 

12.3 

2 

Weyerhaeuser 

13.9 

251.9 

(1) 

333.6 

(2) 

37.9 

3 

Consolidated  Papers 

13.0 

191.5 

(8) 

296.6 

(3) 

4.9 

4 

Willamette  Inds 

9.2 

218.2 

(5) 

233.3 

(7) 

12.0 

5 

Mead 

6.2 

239.5 

(3) 

208.2 

(9) 

20.0 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


c 
0 

International  Paper 

a  n 

ISA  1 

itO.O 

IB) 

79  8 

7 

Westvaco 

36 

163.0 

(10) 

272.3 

(4) 

14.5 

8 

Union  Camp 

25 

158.9 

(11) 

238  6 

(6) 

19.6 

9 

Georgia-Pacific 

-0.4 

241.8 

(2) 

206.8 

(10) 

51.0 

10 

Boise  Cascade 

-4.5 

228.9 

(4) 

261.0 

(5) 

173 

11 

Champion  Intl 

-5.1 

192.7 

(7) 

347.6 

(1) 

263 

Industry  medians 

4.0 

205.0 

238.6 

Health-biotechnology 

1 

Amgen 

138.7 

508.8 

(1) 

653.9 

(1) 

2.7 

2 

ALZA 

40.1 

199.7 

(3) 

581.1 

(3) 

1.1 

3 

Genentech 

24.3 

251.2 

(2) 

606.7 

(2) 

24 

4 

Chiron 

9.1 

1570 

(4) 

478.8 

(4) 

2.0 

Industry  medians 

32.2 

225.5 

593.9 

Health-drugs 

1 

Forest  Labs 

64.6 

284.7 

(7) 

507.2 

(3) 

1.2 

2 

Merck 

50.7 

245.6 

(9) 

466.1 

(5) 

42.8 

3 

Schering-Plough 

38.6 

203.3 

(11) 

202.2 

(16) 

214 

4 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

38.4 

223.6 

(10) 

237.0 

(11) 

51.1 

5 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

36.9 

287.4 

(6) 

387.1 

(7) 

9.8 

6 

IVAX 

338 

257.1 

(8) 

262.3 

(9) 

2.5 

7 

American  Home  Prods 

28.8 

162.8 

(20) 

150.7 

(19) 

510 

8 

Abbott  Laboratories 

28.6 

172.0 

(18) 

157.3 

(18) 

48.9 

9 

Cardinal  Health 

257 

1.536.0 

(3) 

560.3 

(2) 

1.5 

10 

Upjohn 

22.0 

195.4 

(13) 

257  6 

(10) 

18.7 

11 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

18.6 

177.5 

(16) 

178.8 

(17) 

22.7 

12 

Pfizer 

16.2 

184.2 

(15) 

229.8 

(13) 

40.6 

13 

Eli  Lilly 

15.1 

198.8 

(12) 

296.6 

(8) 

32.5 

14 

Bindley  Western  Inds 

14.5 

5.198.9 

(1) 

1.115.1 

(1) 

0.7 

14 

Perrigo 

14.5 

176.2 

(17) 

126.3 

(21) 

3.6 

16 

McKesson 

10.8 

871.7 

(5) 

228.8 

(14) 

14.0 

17 

Warner-Lambert 

8.3 

167.9 

(19) 

139.9 

(20) 

34.5 

18 

Bergen  Brunswig 

6.4 

1.668.6 

(2) 

476.0 

(4) 

4.2 

19 

National  Intergroup 

21 

1.304.3 

(4) 

403.8 

(6) 

4.1 

20 

American  Cyanamid 

-*.2 

161.3 

(21) 

228.5 

(15) 

26.5 

21 

Mallinckrodt  Group 

-10.6 

189.7 

(14) 

230.5 

(12) 

9.8 

Industry  medians 

18.6 

203.3 

237.0 

Health-health  care  services 

1 

US  Healthcare 

95.8 

825.0 

(3) 

429.7 

(2) 

3.1 

2 

WellPoint  Health 

67.4 

884.8 

(2) 

696.0 

(1) 

2.8 

3 

United  HealthCare 

36.0 

457.3 

(4) 

276.7 

(4) 

5.4 

4 

PacifiCare  Health 

27.9 

994.6 

(1) 

372  2 

(3) 

2.4 

5 

National  Health  Labs 

17.1 

115.1 

(7) 

80.6 

(10) 

6.6 

6 

Humana 

10.3 

362.7 

(5) 

200.1 

(5) 

87 

7 

HealthTrust 

5.3 

90.7 

(8) 

93.1 

(7) 

26.7 

8 

FHP  International 

4.7 

•  200  4 

(6) 

89.1 

(8) 

11.3 

9 

Columbia/HCA 

4.5 

78.9 

(11) 

786 

(11) 

130.0 

10 

Manor  Care 

3.0 

46.4 

(12) 

46.1 

(12) 

24.1 

11 

American  Medical 

2.6 

81.0 

(10) 

101.6 

(6) 

27.9 

12 

Beverly  Enterprises 

0.7 

31.5 

(13) 

21.9 

(13) 

91.0 

13 

National  Medical 

-*>A 

81.1 

(9) 

87.9 

(9) 

42.4 

Industry  medians 

5.3 

115.1 

93.1 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


ere's  the  bottom  line  on 
Unisys  services. 

Your  bottom  line. 


The  bottom  line  for  any  customer 
i-the  bottom  line.  So  it  shouldn't  be 
jrprising  that  Unisys  Services  focus  on 
xactly  that. 

With  decades  of  experience  serv- 
ig  business  and  government,  Unisys  is 
ommitted  to  a  bottom-line  test:  unless 
n  information  systems  plan  is 
esigned  to  serve  the  customer's  busi- 
ess  plan,  it  amounts  to  little  more 
tan  technology  for  its  own  sake.  Sup- 
lying  technology  is  not  the  object, 
pplying  technology  is. 

That's  why  our  systems  integration 
^rvices  help  you  wring  full  value  from 
Dur  investment  by  making  your  many 
/stems  work  cost-effectively  together. 
;'s  why  our  consulting  services  harness 
ichnology  to  business  goals,  not  the 
ther  way  around.  It's  why  our  applica- 
on  development  process  helps  identify 
esired  cost-saving  and  revenue- 
snerating  results  before  we  design  the 


applications  on  which  those  results  will  relationship  between  people  and  tech- 
depend.  It's  why  our  education  services  nology.  It's  why  Unisys  outsourcing 
teach  customers  how  to  optimize  the     enables  customers  to  lower  costs  and 


UNISYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


sharpen  competitiveness. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  187. 
Ask  how  Unisys  Services  can  help  your 
business.  It's  our  bottom  line. 


1992  Unisys  Corporation 


1  r  ,*litt<V»« 


Company   employee  ($000)   Employees 

Pro'      ,3les  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


, .« jlth-medlcal  suppllo  i 


1 

St  Jude  Medical 

156.0 

359.4 

(1) 

640.0 

(1) 

0.7 

2 

Medtronic 

24.2 

146.7 

(4) 

142.2 

(9) 

9.2 

■i 

•5 

A  i  If -reran 

Mtlwl  gal  1 

22.0 

173.4 

(2) 

189.7 

(3) 

5.0 

4 

Johnson  fit  Johnson 

21.5 

169.8 

(3) 

147.1 

(7) 

83.3 

5 

Pall 

15.4 

108.4 

(9) 

145.0 

(8) 

6.3 

6 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

14.2 

141.3 

(6) 

221.5 

(2) 

10.3 

7 

Becton  Dickinson 

11.3 

129.1 

(7) 

157.2 

(6) 

19.1 

8 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

10.3 

123.2 

(8) 

165.3 

(5) 

15.2 

9 

Baxter  International 

-4.4 

145.9 

(5) 

177.0 

(4) 

60.9 

Industry  medians 

15.4 

145.9 

165.3 

Insurance-diversified 

1 

Safeco 

59.3 

489.7 

(3) 

2,061.7 

(4) 

7.2 

2 

American  Intl  Group 

59.0 

619.5 

(2) 

3,108.1 

(2) 

32.5 

3 

Lincoln  National 

34.8 

694.6 

(1) 

4,053.7 

(1) 

11.9 

4 

Horace  Mann 

30.6 

280.8 

(8) 

1,249.1 

(6) 

2.5 

5 

Old  Republic  Intl 

28.5 

296.9 

(7) 

1,042.8 

(7) 

5.8 

6 

Leucadia  National 

25.6 

310.5 

(6) 

1,034.0 

(8) 

4.5 

7 

Unitrin 

12.3 

177.0 

(9) 

635.8 

(9) 

7.7 

8 

Cigna 

4.5 

357.7 

(5) 

1,651.9 

(5) 

51.4 

9 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

-13.7 

399.6 

(4) 

2,335.5 

(3) 

42.8 

Industry  medians 

28.5 

357.7 

1,651.9 

Insurance-life  &  health 

1 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

238.1 

1,565.5 

(2) 

17,572.2 

(1) 

0.4 

2 

First  Colony 

229.6 

1,756.4 

(1) 

9,386.5 

(4) 

0.9 

3 

ICH 

191.3 

645.1 

(10) 

2,597.4 

(16) 

1.5 

4 

SunAmerica 

138.6 

883.7 

(6) 

15,541.1 

(2) 

1.0 

5 

Statesman  Group 

117.1 

1,192.5 

(4) 

14,121.7 

(3) 

0.3 

6 

Conseco 

107.3 

915.6 

(5) 

4,774.1 

(8) 

2.9 

7 

Torchmark 

102.4 

797.4 

(7) 

2,800.8 

(15) 

2.7 

8 

Aflac 

64.9 

1,330.0 

(3) 

4,107.1 

(9) 

3.8 

9 

Protective  Life 

56.6 

759.6 

(8) 

5,316.0 

(6) 

1.0 

10 

Jefferson-Pilot 

49.8 

283.3 

(20) 

1,282.0 

(21) 

4.4 

11 

USLife 

45.0 

740.8 

(9) 

3,120.5 

(14) 

2.2 

12 

UNUM 

44.6 

485.3 

!15) 

1,776.8 

(20) 

7.0 

13 

Transamerica 

37.4 

451.7 

(17) 

3,369.2 

(12) 

10.7 

14 

American  Natl  Ins 

37.1 

265.8 

(21) 

1,090.2 

(22) 

5.0 

15 

Kemper 

37.0 

231.5 

(22) 

2,098.1 

(18) 

6.7 

16 

Capital  Holding 

34.7 

310.1 

(19) 

2,462.4 

(17) 

9.3 

17 

Uslico 

33.8 

598.1 

(11) 

4,888.4 

(7) 

0.7 

18 

NWNLCos 

31.4 

567.8 

(12) 

3,776.3 

(11) 

2.6 

19 

John  Alden  Financial 

273 

480.6 

(16) 

2,089.6 

(19) 

2.9 

20 

American  General 

21.6 

418.1 

(18) 

3,808.0 

(10) 

11.6 

21 

Equitable  Cos 

19.5 

540.0 

(14) 

8,249.2 

(5) 

12.0 

22 

Aon 

13.8 

163.6 

(23) 

692.7 

(23) 

23.5 

23 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

-15.4 

557.3 

(13) 

3,204.1 

(13) 

5.3 

CCP  Insurance 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Industry  medians 

44.6 

567.8 

3,369.2 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits  Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


(insurance-property  &  casualty 


1 

Transatlantic  Holding 

347.0 

2,902.6 

(1) 

12,678.3 

(1) 

0.3 

2 

General  Re 

289.7 

1,480.3 

(2) 

7,679.5 

(2) 

2.4 

3 

Argonaut  Group 

124.8 

614.7 

(5) 

3,057.0 

(4) 

0.7 

4 

Cincinnati  Financial 

101.1 

721.1 

(4) 

2,301.1 

(5) 

2.0 

c 

Mil ICI  ILdl  1  nc 

30.4 

1  918  Q 

Wl 

1  9M1  R 

0,£OO.J 

wl 

1  9 

L.L 

6 

Mercury  General 

87.8 

487.0 

(9) 

788.1 

(15) 

1.1 

7 

20th  Century  Inds 

48.1 

488.4 

(8) 

729.3 

(17) 

2.3 

8 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

47.3 

366.3 

(12) 

975.2 

(11) 

5.3 

9 

Progressive 

45.7 

334.4 

(17) 

686.2 

(19) 

5.8 

10 

Amonran  Premier 

44.0 

000.4 

MR) 

779  7 

1  1  L.I 

woj 

1  9 

11 

Geico 

36.9 

339.7 

(15) 

622.0 

(20) 

7.8 

12 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

34.5 

166.1 

(21) 

887.3 

(13) 

22.0 

13 

St  Paul  Cos 

34.1 

355.4 

(14) 

1,366.5 

(9) 

12.6 

14 

Chubb 

33.6 

536.6 

(6) 

1,896.3 

(7) 

10.3 

15 

Ohio  Casualty 

18.8 

361.8 

(13) 

827.0 

(14) 

4.6 

16 

USF&G 

18.3 

467.5 

(10) 

2,062.7 

(6) 

7.0 

17 

Continental  Corp 

15.9 

394.2 

(11) 

1,235.9 

(10) 

13.1 

18 

in 

9.4 

216.1 

(19) 

691.8 

(18) 

102.0 

19 

Alleghany 

9.3 

181.8 

(20) 

598.6 

(21) 

10.5 

20 

Reliance  Group 

9.0 

311.3 

(18) 

942.3 

(12) 

9.5 

21 

TIG  Holdings 

-34.6 

508.4 

(7) 

1,690.0 

(8) 

3.7 

Industry  medians 

36.9 

394.2 

975.2 

Metals-nonferrous  metals 

1 

Newmont  Mining 

39.9 

267.3 

(3) 

500.0 

(4) 

2.4 

2 

Homestake  Mining 

24.5 

328.7 

(2) 

523.9 

(2) 

2.1 

3 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

13.4 

235.1 

(4) 

750.0 

(1) 

7.5 

4 

Phelps  Dodge 

128 

176.8 

(8) 

253.4 

(7) 

14.7 

5 

Engelhard 

2.8 

356.7 

(1) 

212.1 

(9) 

6.0 

6 

Alcoa 

0.1 

142.8 

(10) 

182.9 

(10) 

63.4 

7 

Asarco 

-8.1 

199.6 

(6) 

362.4 

(5) 

8.7 

8 

Maxxam 

-10.9 

167.9 

(9) 

295.2 

(6) 

12.1 

9 

Reynolds  Metals 

-11.1 

181.1 

(7) 

230.5 

(8) 

29.1 

10 

Freeport-McMoRan 

-13.5 

223.7 

(5) 

515.8 

(3) 

7.2 

Industry  medians 

1.5 

211.7 

328.8 

Metals-steel 

1 

LTV 

22.2 

239.3 

(5) 

333.1 

(1) 

17.4 

2 

Nucor 

21.1 

385.3 

(1) 

312.7 

(2) 

5.9 

3 

Worthington  Inds 

11.7 

176.6 

(7) 

99.3 

(7) 

7.0 

4 

Inland  Steel  Inds 

-2.3 

240.7 

(4) 

212.7 

(6) 

16.2 

5 

USX-US  Steel 

-7.9 

260.7 

(2) 

307.3 

(3) 

21.5 

6 

Bethlehem  Steel 

-12.9 

208.9 

(6) 

283.9 

(4) 

20.7 

7 

National  Steel 

-24.5 

244.4 

(3) 

232.9 

(5) 

9.9 

Industry  medians 

-2.3 

240.7 

283.9 

Retailing-apparel 

1 

Limited 

6.4 

118.9 

(1) 

67.9 

(1) 

60.9 

2 

Gap 

6.2 

79.4 

(5) 

42.5 

(3) 

41.5 

3 

Nordstrom 

4.3 

108.8 

(2) 

66.0 

(2) 

33.0 

4 

TJX  Cos 

3.7 

106.7 

(3) 

42.0 

(4) 

34.0 

5 

Melville 

2.9 

92.1 

(4) 

37.7 

(5) 

113.4 

6 

US  Shoe 

-0.4 

68.2 

(6) 

28.0 

(6) 

38.5 

Industry  medians 

4.0 

99.4 

42.3 

Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Some  People  Are  Puzzled  About 
Which  US.  Bank  Offers  IHe  Widest  Range 
Of  Securities  Processing  Services, 


This  Should  Straighten  Hangs  Out 


The  Bank  of  New  York  offers 
issuers  and  investors  a  more  com- 
plete range  of  securities  process- 
ing services  than  any  other  bank. 
Thanks  to  our  proven  commitment 
to  these  businesses  and  innova- 
tive technological  solutions,  there's 
virtually  no  need  we  can't  fulfill. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  the  world's 
#1  Depositary  Receipt  bank, 
administering  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  sponsored  ADR  and  GDR 
programs. 

We're  also  the  world's  #1 
Government  Securities  Clearing 


bank.  As  such,  we  clear  over  $400 
billion  each  day — that's  more 
than  40%  of  all  clearing. 

What's  more,  The  Bank  of  New 
York  is  a  world  leader  in  Custody 
safekeeping  more  than  $1  trillion 
in  assets.  We  are  also  a  leader  in 
Securities  Lending,  offering  the 
most  complete  range  of  securities 
lending  services. 

We  are  also  Corporate  Trustee 
for  over  half  of  the  nation's  50 
largest  companies.  And  as 
Stock  Transfer  agent,  we  serve 
over  6  million  shareholders 


around  the  world. 

To  talk  with  someone  at  The 
Bank  of  New  York  about  our  broad 
range  of  securities  processing 
services,  please  call  John  Meserve 
in  New  York  at  (212)  815-2095, 
Christopher  Sturdy  in  London  at 
(71 )  322-6318,  T  Nagasaka  or  K. 
Hara  in  Tokyo  at  (81-3)  3595-1137, 
or  Gary  Peck  in  Hong  Kong  at 
(852)  840- 
9806. 


THE 
BANKOF 
NEW 
YORK 


World  Leader  in  Processing  and  Operating  Services. 

Member  of  the  Securities  and  Futures  Authority  ©  1 993  The  Bank  of  New  York  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Rank 


Company 


Ketailing-consurnor  ete 


,'.ployee  ($000) 
»rank) 


-  Employees 
Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Rank 


Company 


-Per  employee  ($000)- 


Employees 


1 

Intelligent  Electron  64.3 

3,961.2 

(1) 

863.8 

(1) 

0.7 

2 

Circuit  City  Store-;  ' 

175.0 

(2) 

83.9 

(2) 

21.8 

3 

Best  Buy  2.2 

173.4 

(3) 

83.5 

(3) 

14.0 

4 

Tandy  1.9 

93.6 

(4) 

73.4 

(4) 

43.9 

Industry  medians  4.0 

174.2 

83.7 

Retailing-department  stores 

1 

Dillard  Dept  Stores     6  8 

144.4 

(1) 

124.7 

(2) 

35.5 

2 

May  Dept  Stores  6.3 

102.9 

(6) 

78.6 

(6) 

112.0 

2 

Sears,  Roebuck     6  3 

132.9 

(2) 

237.4 

(1) 

382.5 

4 

JC  Penney  4.9 

101.7 

(7) 

76.8 

(7) 

192.5 

5 

Mercantile  Stores  3.8 

118.7 

(4) 

88.4 

(5) 

23.0 

6 

Federated  Dept  Strs  2.8 

103.1 

(5) 

105.8 

(4) 

70.2 

7 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  -5.5 

119.6 

(3) 

110.5 

(3) 

17.5 

Industry  medians  4.9 

118.7 

105.8 

Retailing-drug  &  discount 

1 

Wal-Mart  Stores  4.9 

142.5 

(5) 

55.7 

(6) 

472.5 

2 

Walgreen  4.5 

152.8 

(3) 

48.1 

(11) 

55.6 

3 

Rite  Aid  4.1 

137.8 

(6) 

66.0 

(2) 

31.1 

4 

Caldor  3.3 

193.1 

(1) 

80.5 

(1) 

12.5 

5 

Longs  Drug  Stores     3  2 

162.3 

(2) 

51.6 

(9) 

15.4 

6 

Fred  Meyer     3  0 

124.1 

(11) 

54.9 

(7) 

24.0 

7 

Venture  Stores  2.9 

124.2 

(10) 

44.2 

(12) 

15.0 

8 

Dayton  Hudson  2.2 

111.8 

(12) 

62.7 

(5) 

172.0 

9 

Revco  DS  1.8 

146.7 

(4) 

65.6 

(3) 

16.5 

10 

Eckerd  1.3 

129.3 

(7) 

43.7 

(13) 

32.4 

11 

Bradlees  0.9 

124.5 

(9) 

63.5 

(4) 

15.1 

12 

Hook-SupeRx  -0.2 

125.0 

(8) 

39.9 

(14) 

18.4 

13 

Kmart  -2.9 

108.0 

(13) 

54.7 

(8) 

320.0 

14 

Woolworth  -5.2 

101.1 

(14) 

48.2 

(10) 

95.3 

Ames  Dept  Stores  NA 

100.4 

(15) 

31.8 

(15) 

23.0 

Industry  medians  2.6 

125.0 

54.7 

Retailing-home  improvement 

1 

Home  Depot    10  2 

206.2 

(2) 

104.9 

(1) 

44.8 

2 

Lowe's  Cos  5.3 

181.1 

(3) 

87.9 

(3) 

25.1 

3 

Hechinger  1.9 

164.3 

(4) 

100.2 

(2) 

12.8 

4 

Payless  Cashways  1.7 

147.7 

(5) 

83.3 

(4) 

17.9 

5 

Waban  -1.3 

254.6 

(1) 

76.1 

(5) 

14.1 

Industry  medians  1.9 

181.1 

87.9 

Retailing-home  shopping 

1 

CUC  International    13  3 

140.5 

(3) 

92.2 

(2) 

6.0 

2 

Spiegel  4.1 

216.3 

(1) 

184.2 

(1) 

12.0 

3 

Service  Merchandise  3.7 

169.2 

(2) 

89.2 

(3) 

22.6 

Industry  medians  4.1 

169.2 

92.2 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

Retailing-specialty  retailers 

1               Tovs  'R'  Us 

9.3 

152.3 

(3) 

117.8 

(1) 

52.2 

2  Blockbuster 

7.1 

64.6 

(6) 

102.4 

(2) 

34.5 

3  AutoZone 

6.4 

89.1 

(5) 

51.3 

(6) 

14.5 

3  Kohl's 

6.4 

149.7 

(4) 

65.5 

(5) 

8.7 

5            Office  Depot 

4.1 

166.4 

(2) 

94.4 

(4) 

15.5 

6  Price/Costco 

3.4 

364.7 

(1) 

100.4 

(3) 

43.0 

Industry  medians 

6.4 

151.0 

97.4 

Transport-railroad 

1          Illinois  Central 

27.7 

170.8 

(2) 

380.7 

(1) 

3.3 

2        Santa  Fe  Pacific 

21.1 

169.7 

(3) 

369.5 

(2) 

16.1 

3        Norfolk  Southern 

18.7 

152.2 

(6) 

359.0 

(3) 

29.3 

4           Union  Pacific 

15.0 

160.4 

(4) 

318.3 

(4) 

471 

5   Kansas  City  Southern 

14.3 

141.6 

(7) 

282.5 

(7) 

6.8 

6     Burlington  Northern 

9.7 

154.1 

(5) 

231.0 

(8) 

30.5 

7  Conrail 

9.2 

135.9 

(9) 

312.8 

(5) 

25.4 

8  CSX 

7.6 

190.0 

(1) 

285.1 

(6) 

47.1 

9   Southern  Pacific  Rail 

-2.1 

138.0 

(8) 

162.4 

(9) 

21.1 

Industry  medians 

14.3 

154.1 

312.8 

Transport-shipping 

1     American  President 

15.1 

489.0 

(1) 

275.9 

(1) 

5.3 

2           Ryder  System 

3.0 

112.0 

(2) 

113.1 

(2) 

37.6 

3       Roadway  Services 

2.6 

89.4 

(5) 

39.7 

(5) 

46.5 

4         Federal  Express 

2.1 

98.1 

(4) 

70.8 

(3) 

84.1 

5      Consol  Freightways 

1.3 

108.9 

(3) 

59.9 

(4) 

38.5 

6             Yellow  Corp 

0.5 

81.6 

(6) 

36.2 

(6) 

35.0 

Industry  medians 

2.4 

103.5 

65.4 

Travel-airlines 

1      Southwest  Airlines 

11.6 

172.9 

(2) 

193.9 

(1) 

13.3 

2  UAL 

-0.4 

170.9 

(3) 

151.2 

(5) 

84.9 

3  AMR 

-0.9 

142.4 

(6) 

174.0 

(3) 

111.1 

4      Northwest  Airlines 

-2.7 

201.1 

(1) 

176.1 

(2) 

43.0 

5          Delta  Air  Lines 

-3.1 

167.2 

(4) 

157.8 

(4) 

73.5 

6            USAir  Group 

-7.2 

145.4 

(5) 

141.2 

(6) 

48.7 

Continental  Airlines 

NA 

133.5 

(7) 

118.0 

(7) 

43.3 

Industry  medians 

-1.8 

167.2 

157.8 

Travel-hotels  &  recreation 

1             Walt  Disney 

13.0 

147.8 

(1) 

210.0 

(1) 

60.0 

2           Caesars  World 

9.2 

100.3 

(2) 

97.3 

(4) 

10.1 

3            Circus  Circus 

7.3 

59.7 

(4) 

81.1 

(5) 

16.0 

4             Prom  us  Cos 

3.8 

51.8 

(6) 

74.2 

(6) 

24.2 

5  Mirage 

3.3 

65.7 

(3) 

117.6 

(3) 

14.5 

6            Hilton  Hotels 

2.4 

32.3 

(8) 

63.7 

(7) 

42.0 

7             Marriott  Intl 

1.0 

■  48.6 

(7) 

18.6 

(8) 

166.0 

8            Host  Marriott 

-2.6 

590 

(5) 

167.8 

(2) 

22.9 

Industry  medians 

3.6 

59.4 

89.2 

262 
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Wre  didn't  invent  the  wheel. 
Just  hundreds  of  things 
that  make  it  useful. 


Your  car  may  have  another 
name  on  the  grille,  but  it  will 
contain  countless  3M  parts, 
instrument  components, 
systems  and  features  that 
make  driving  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  more 
stylish. 

From  its  nameplate  to  the 
connectors  in  its  electrical 
system,  to  a  family  of  pro- 
ducts that  reduce  noise,  vibra- 
tion and  corrosion,  your  car  is  a 
perfect  example  of  3M's  diverse 
technologies  and  innovative 
work  ethic. 


3M  ventilation  filters  clean 
outside  air  entering  your  vehicle. 
Heat  and  glare  are  reduced 
by  3M  window  tint  film. 


3M  tapes  and  abrasives  help 
create  the  finish.  3M  protective 
films  help  keep  it  beautiful. 


3M  materials  dampen 
vibration  and  reduce 
body  weight  for  better 
fuel  economy. 


3M  materials  make 
gaskets  and  seals 
resistant  to  gas  and  oil 


Ceramic  blankets  for 
catalytic  converters  protect 
against  excessive  heat. 


Special  3M  reclosable 
fasteners  allow  for  design 
flexibility. 


In  an  atmosphere  that  encourages 
people  to  reach,  offers  the  freedom  to 
fail  and  supports  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  ideas,  3M  teams 
have  created  more  than 
60,000  products  that  make 
our  world  richer,  safer, 
better.  And  a  lot  easier 
to  travel  through.  For 
information  call: 
1-800-364-3577,  that  is 
1-800-3M-HELPS. 


Special  3M  tapes  and 
adhesives  help  hold 
the  vehicle  and  its 
components  together. 


Scotchgard™ 
Fabric  Protector 
can  keep  your 
upholstery 
clean  and 
new-looking 
longer. 


©3M  1994 


3M  Innovation 


Ranking 

Under  four  different  yardsticks,  785 
firms  qualify  for  one  or  more  of  the  lists. 

By  Gilbert  Steedley 

Businesses  arent  one-dimensional.  That's  why  Forbes 

measures  corporate  bigness  four  different  ways — by  sales, 
profits,  assets  and  market  value.  The  following  consolidat- 
ed listing  contains  785  names,  and  each  company  shows 


up  on  at  least  one  of  the  tables. 

General  Electric,  for  example,  ranks  first  in  assets  and 
market  value,  second  in  net  profits  and  seventh  in  sales. 
AT&T  ranks  third  in  profits  and  market  value,  fifth  in  sales 
and  thirtieth  in  assets.  There  are  259  companies  on  all  the 
lists.  But  230  companies  appear  on  just  one  table. 

MFS  Communications  wouldn't  make  the  cut  based  on  a 
ranking  by  profit  (it  lost  $16  million  last  year),  sales  ($141 
million)  or  even  assets  ($907  million).  But  it's  a  hot 
company  with  a  $2.1  billion  market  valuation — qualifying 
it  for  the  Forbes  Market  Value  500. 

By  contrast,  IBM  easily  made  the  sales,  assets  and  market 
value  lists  but  wouldn't  have  made  a  list  based  just  on 
profits — it  lost  $8  billion  last  year.  Ranking  companies  by 
revenues  alone  is  like  judging  boxers  or  football  players  by 
weighing  them.  Heft  counts,  but  it  isn't  everything. 
Business  is  multidimensional;  so  arc  the  Forbes  500s.  ■■ 


-Where  they  rank:  1993- 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

118 

29 

236 

28 

Abbott  Laboratories 

8,408 

1,399.1 

7,689 

23,160 

1,883.2 

48.9 

■ 

243 

■ 

359 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

1,648 

228.8 

1,929 

2,750 

403.8 

11.8 

35 

■ 

15 

143 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

17,118 

-588.3 

100,037 

6,452 

-388.9 

42.8 

196 

229 

124 

305 

Aflac 

5,001 

243.9 

15,443 

3,259 

243.9 

3.8 

318 

■ 

36 

446 

HF  Ahmanson 

3,100 

-138.0 

50,871 

2,089 

-21.6 

10.4 

298 

261 

354 

153 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals 

3,342 

207.0 

4,752 

6,027 

551.8 

14.3 

80 

161 

468 

120 

Albertson's 

11,284 

339.7 

3,295 

7,353 

536.1 

73.1 

152 

■ 

454 

329 

Alco  Standard 

6,916 

6.0 

3,437 

2,992 

88.9 

26.0 

■ 

4/1 

■ 

■ 

Alex  Brown 

628 

89.2 

1,283 

443 

96.2 

2.0 

490 

445 

279 

■ 

Alleghany 

1,908 

97.6 

6,285 

981 

139.8 

10.5 

419 

252 

292 

348 

Allegheny  Power  System 

2,332 

215.8 

5,949 

2,839 

426.2 

6.0 

■ 

418 

■ 

■ 

Allergan 

859 

108.9 

940 

1,472 

155.7 

5.0 

70 

71 

182 

72 

AlliedSignal 

11,827 

656.0 

10,829 

10,928 

1,203.0 

87.9 

478 

217 

326 

■ 

Allmerica  Property  &  Casualty 

1,953 

252.4 

5,198 

1,128 

252.4 

5.3 

417 

209 

392 

180 

Alltel 

2,342 

262.0 

4,270 

5,108 

534.5 

13.9 

106 

■ 

172 

132 

Aluminum  Co  of  America 

9,056 

4.8 

11,597 

6,849 

715.9 

63.4 

■ 

■ 

■ 

476 

ALZA 

214 

42.9 

622 

1,908 

55.1 

1.1 

■ 

297 

428 

■ 

Ambac 

328 

179.4 

3,807 

1,399 

185.1 

0.5 

165 

■ 

223 

212 

Amerada  Hess 

5,852 

-297.7 

8,642 

4,556 

682.7 

10.2 

122 

68 

115 

145 

American  Brands 

8,288 

668.2 

16,339 

6,355 

977.1 

46.3 

230 

■ 

288 

253 

American  Cyanamid 

4,277 

-163.7 

6,057 

4,043 

55.1 

26.5 

187 

153 

126 

156 

American  Electric  Power 

5,269 

353.8 

15,341 

5,928 

909.2 

20.4 

51 

22 

18 

53 

American  Express 

14,173 

1,605.0 

94,132 

14,756 

2,016.0 

63.6 

200 

218 

43 

149 

American  General 

4,829 

250.0 

43,982 

6,114 

250.0 

11.6 

■ 

383 

■ 

435 

American  Greetings 

1,740 

125.4 

1,682 

2,150 

180.4 

21.4 

120 

27 

237 

39 

American  Home  Products 

8,305 

1,469.3 

7,687 

18,275 

1,710.4 

51.0 

26 

18 

14 

22 

American  International  Group 

20,135 

1,918.1 

101,015 

26,921 

2,390.3 

32.5 

428 

■ 

■ 

■ 

American  Medical  Holding 

2,255 

72.9 

2,829 

1,773 

222.5 

27.9 

■ 

288 

313 

■ 

American  National  Insurance 

1,329 

185.5 

5,451 

1,377 

203.0 

5.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

377 

American  Power  Conversion 

250 

48.6 

159 

2,612 

51.5 

0.9 

B 

240 

411 

■ 

American  Premier  Underwriters1 

1,763 

232.0 

4,050 

1,234 

264.8 

5.2 

376 

I 

■ 

H 

American  President  Cos  Ltd 

2,594 

80.1 

1,464 

812 

189.2 

5.3 

m 

414 

281 

X 

American  Re 

1,444 

110.7 

6,231 

1,300 

122.4 

1.2 

»  Not  on  500  list.  'Formerly  Penn  Centia: 
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322-TREE 


One  smart  business  call. 

That's  all  it  takes  to  put  you  in  touch  with  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels  from  coast  to  coast,  where  you'll  enjoy  the 
luxuries  you  like  at  rates  that  will  let  you  rest  easier. 

And  at  every  Doubletree,  you'll  find  the  kind  of  personal  service  and  special  attention  that  will  bring  you  back  again 
and  again.  And  it  begins  the  very  first  night  with  our  welcoming  chocolate  chip  cookies. 

So.  You  don't  have  to  give  up  the  great  restaurants,  swimming  pools,  and  health  clubs  that  make  business  trips 
bearable.  Because  now,  you've  got  the  right  connection.  Doubletree  Hotels.  It's  a  smart  call. 

DOUBLETREE 


HOT 


L  S 


We're  waiting  to  welcome  you  at  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels  from  coast  to  coast. 


lifihMlLLTC* 


-Where  they  rank;  19'< 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Net 

Assets 

1  r  r«  If  \v  I 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

fdlue 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

g 

■ 

American  Savings  of  Florida  FSB 

191 

30.5 

3,117 

219 

41.4 

0.7 

30 

208 

269 

American  Stores 

18,763 

262.1 

6,927 

3,722 

646.4 

130.0 

5 

3 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

67,156 

3,974.0 

60,766 

72,882 

7,600  0 

310.7 

71 

25 

32 

Ameritech 

11,710 

1,512.8 

23,428 

22,481 

0  C  1 A  Ci 

3,6/4.9 

cn  o 

69.2 

491 

a 

■ 

■ 

Ames  Department  Stores 

2,309 

NA 

730 

101 

0.1 

23.0 

145 

■ 

176 

Amgen 

1,374 

374.6 

1,766 

5,150 

425.3 

2.7 

19 

19 

69 

21 

Amoco 

25,336 

1,820.0 

28,486 

27,302 

4,013.0 

46.7 

289 

188 

492 

136 

AMP 

3,451 

296.7 

3,118 

6,715 

578.9 

260 

43 

■ 

101 

205 

AMR 

15,816 

-96.0 

19,326 

4,681 

1,127.0 

111  1 

■ 

345 

154 

■ 

AmSouth  Bancorporation 

mi 

971 

146.2 

12,548 

1,565 

1  00  0 

182.8 

5.4 

■ 

■ 

■ 

353 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

476 

40  0 

2,023 

2,803 

207.7 

1.0 

■ 

■ 

226 

■ 

Anchor  Bancorp 

531 

53.1 

8,346 

327 

64.5 

1.4 

76 

81 

180 

57 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

11,505 

594.5 

10,880 

13,719 

1,202.8 

44.1 

256 

169 

117 

289 

Aon 

3,845 

323.8 

16,279 

3,444 

465.9 

23.5 

117 

■ 

334 

235 

Apple  Computer 

8,446 

-34.7 

5,042 

4,265 

134.6 

14.9 

■ 

390 

■ 

243 

Applied  Materials 

i  one 

1,205 

1  OO  A 

122.4 

1    1  A  0 

1,142 

*  IOC 

4,135 

1  C  A  0 

164.2 

A  O 

4.3 

90 

111 

222 

10/ 

Archer  Daniels  Midland 

10,315 

468.7 

8,662 

8,170 

825.7 

13.8 

■ 

473 

■ 

* 

Argonaut  Group 

439 

89.1 

2,183 

770 

97.5 

0.7 

327 

■ 

432 

■ 

Arkla 

2,950 

39.9 

3,738 

918 

190.9 

7.2 

386 

■ 

■ 

449 

Armstrong  World  Industries 

2,525 

63.5 

1,929 

2,054 

193.5 

21.7 

383 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Arrow  Electronics 

2,536 

81.6 

1,191 

1,294 

101.5 

3.2 

481 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Arvin  Industries 

1,939 

40.3 

1,246 

683 

110.3 

15.9 

■ 

■ 

488 

■ 

Asarco 

1,736 

-70.7 

3,152 

1,126 

10.0 

8.7 

98 

300 

312 

373 

Ashland  Oil 

9,528 

175.9 

5,470 

2,636 

479.0 

32.8 

4/1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

AST  Research 

1,971 

-49.8 

1,011 

756 

-35.1 

5.1 

■ 

453 

■ 

■ 

Atlantic  Energy 

866 

95.3 

2,488 

1,107 

163.2 

1.9 

34 

205 

82 

45 

Atlantic  Richfield 

17,189 

269.0 

23,894 

16,155 

2,406.0 

26.0 

418 
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■ 
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Automatic  Data  Processing 

2,339 

310.8 

2,517 

7,767 

457.2 

on  o 

20.8 

■ 

463" 

■ 

228 

AutoZone 

1,287 

91.8 

741 

4,318 

116.8 

14.5 

373 

499 

■ 

■ 

Avery  Dennison 

2,609 

83.3 

1,639 

1,672 

178.7 

16.2 

333 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Avnet 

2,906 

70.4 

1,673 

1,785 

96.1 

6.6 

244 

235 

■ 

245 

Avon  Products 

4,008 

239.6 

1,958 

4,110 

3024 

29.8 

366 

■ 

471 

352 

Baker  Hughes 

2,642 

71.5 

3,273 

2,826 

259.4 

190 

401 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Ball  Corp 

2,441 

-32.5 

1,796 

755 

83.8 

13.3 

363 

176 

231 

297 

Baltimore  Gas  8.  Electric 

2,669 

309.9 

7,987 

3,368 

623.9 

9.2 

14b 

36 

25 

59 

Banc  One 

7,227 

1,120.6 

79,919 

13,229 

1,383.3 

44.0 

■ 

362 

155 

■ 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

938 

132.6 

12,462 

1.314 

158.2 

4.4 

140 

200 

48 

380 

Bank  of  Boston 

7,396 

274.8 

40.588 

2,579 

450.1 

19.1 

257 

89 

42 

187 

Bank  of  New  York 

3,822 

559.0 

45,546 

4,998 

746.0 

14.9 

■ 

■ 

311 

■ 

Bank  South 

435 

70.9 

5,530 

873 

85.0 

2.7 

41 

16 

6 

48 

BankAmerica 

15,900 

1,954.0 

186,933 

15,170 

2,836.0 

81.2 

133 

38 

19 

152 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

7,800 

1,070.0 

92,082 

6,045 

1,177.0 

13.6 

■ 

429 

173 

■ 

BanPonce 

897 

103.2 

11:517 

1.048 

146.7 

7.2 

315 

130 

53 

219 

Barnett  Banks 

3,130 

421.0 

38,331 

4,444 

558.4 

19.7 

4  JU 

326 

■ 

jj/ 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

1  879 
1,8/2 

IDD.D 

9  QiTi 

941  1 
ill.  1 

108 

■ 

185 

138 

Baxter  International 

8,879 

-268.0 

10,773 

6,567 

226.0 

60.9 

■ 

■ 

200 

■ 

BayBanks 

789 

67.7 

10,111 

1,059 

91.9 

5.5 

■  Not  on  500  list.   NA:  Not  rwailablts. 
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Your  tomorrows  depend  on  the  consistent  performance  of  your  long-term  investments.  And  that's  why 
investors  have  made  Kemper  one  of  America's  largest  asset  managers.  For  over  forty  years,  the  Kemper 
Family  of  Mutual  Funds  has  been  dedicated  to  the  kind  of  steady,  long-term  performance  that  builds 
tomorrows  today  Ask  your  financial  representative  or  call  Kemper  Mutual  Funds  at  1-800-KFS-8600,  ext.  75. 


i 

muTuaL  Funos 

i 

Were  Building  Tomorrows  Today 


Before  you  invest  in  a  fund,  carefully  read  the  brochure  and  prospectus  for  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses. 
Fund  performance  cannot  be  guaranteed  and  will  fluctuate.  01994  Kemper  Financial  Services,  Inc.  219600 
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BB&T  Financial 
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■ 

■ 

■ 

Bergen  Brunswig 

7,058 

27.0 

2,013 

6/0 

56.7 

4.2 

265 

58 

99 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

3,653 

759.1 

19,520 

19,555 

799.6 

22.0 

406 

Best  Buy 

2,427 

31.1 

1,169 

1,356 

51.0 

140 

/  /'i 

296 

469 

Rpthlehem  Steel 

4,323 

266.3 
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3,426 
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320 

■ 
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Brinker  International 
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56.9 
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2,295 

99.5 

26.4 

78 

15 
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19 
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11,413 

1,959  0 

12,101 

27,579 

2,267.0 

51.1 

■ 
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■ 
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■ 

■ 

Burlington  Industries 

2,071 

88,7 

1,837 

1,082 

172.2 

23.5 

208 

190 

252 

158 

Burlington  Northern 

4,699 

296.0 

7,045 

5,845 

648.0 

30.5 

■ 

215 

3/9 

154 

Burlington  Resources 

1,249 

256.3 

4,448 

6,014 
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1.7 
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10  1 

411 

■ 

■ 

■ 

P.ildnr 

2,414 

41.4 

1,006 

515 

800 

12.5 

■ 

■ 

127 

■ 

California  Federal  Bank 

1,084 

-145.5 

15,326 

259 

-112.4 

3.2 

154 

80 

336 

81 

Campbell  Soup 

6,759 

595.3 

5,025 

10,173 

849.8 

46.9 

1/4 

113 

299 

73 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

5,6/4 

467  4 

5,793 

10,840 

623  8 

19.3 

140 

1/0 

86 

296 

!  nut  il  Hnldinp 

2,884 
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3,370 
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■ 
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■ 

■ 

■ 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

2,093 

-95.9 

1,934 

585 

-95.9 

17.5 

74 

66 

131 

66 

Caterpillar 

11,615 

681.0 

14,807 

12,134 

1,349  0 

51.0 

284 

168 

45/ 

195 

CBS 

3,510 

326.2 

3,419 

4,860 

397.2 

6.5 

■ 

■ 

475 

■ 

CCB  Financial 

230 

29.2 

3,258 

335 

29,2 

1.5 

■ 

420 

321 

■ 

CCP  Insurance 

633 

107.6 

5,298 

730 

1076 

00 

■  Not  on  500  list.  'Formerly  Cardinal  Distribution. 
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[No  compromise  in  a  GMC  Truck.  Industrial  strength  or 
handy  take-home  size,  you  get  full  strength.  As  it  has 
been  through  nearly  a  century:  GMC  Truck,  delivering 
the  strengths  of  trucks. 

[What  have  we  done  for  you  lately?  The  1994  GMC 
Sierra.  It's  got  something  you  probably  don't  expect 
from  a  truck- refined  road  manners. 


A  vibration-eating  balance  shaft  in  Sierra's  standard 
engine  quiets  your  fears. 

Independent  front  suspension  smothers  road  shock 
before  it  can  reach  you.  While  a  commanding  view  of  the 
road  makes  Sierra  decidedly  uncar-like. 
When  you  look  info  your  next  truck,  look  into  luxuri- 
ous, take-home-sized  industrial  strength.  To  learn  more 


Skeptical?  Understood.  But  put  Sierra  through  its  paces.      about  GMC  Sierra,  call  1-800-GMC  TRUCK. 


All  Rights  Reserved.  Buckle  up.  America! 


§j,is!ai 


SIERRA 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE 


,  1  V)A  GM  Corp  GM.  GMC  GMC  Truck  Sierra  and  the  GMC  Truck  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


NfilililliK 
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Centerior  Energy 

2,474 
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7.6 
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Centex 
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Chiquita  Brands  International 

2,533 
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18.4 
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2,324 
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7 
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35 

Chrysler 
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2,415.0 

43,830 
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Chubb 

5,500 

344.2 

19,437 
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31 
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21 
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Cigna 

18,402 

234.0 

84,975 

4,530 
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Cincinnati  Financial 

1,442 
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4,602 
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■ 
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■ 
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■ 
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5.3 
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CMS  Energy 

3,482 

155.0 

6,964 

1,853 

586.0 

10.1 

■ 

■ 
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■ 

Coast  Savings  Financial 

576 

17.2 

8,095 

258 

28.6 

1.8 

93 

396 

196 

286 

Coastal  Corp 

10.136 

118.3 

10,227 

3,464 

477.1 

16.3 

54 

11 

164 

6 

Coca-Cola 

13,957 

2,188.0 

12,021 

54,248 

2,548.0 

32.7 
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Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

5,465 

-15.0 
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Columbia  Gas  System 

3,391 

152.2 

6,958 

1,491 

392.0 
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92 

83 
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52 

Columbia/HCA  Healthcare3 

10,252 

591.0 

10,216 

14,814 

1,145.0 

130.0 

■ 

| 

339 
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Comcast 

1,338 

-98.9 

4,948 

4,947 

242.6 

5.4 

448 

340 

■ 

Comdisco 

2,118 

70.0 

4,929 

857 

1,016.0 

2.0 

430 

160 

65 

317 

Pnmprira 

2,245 

340.6 

30,295 

3,130 

340.6 

13.0 

■ 

481 

230 

■ 

Commerce  Bancshares 

582 

86.9 

8,047 

1,035 

111.7 

4.3 

■ 

■ 

322 

■ 

Commercial  Federal 

393 

35.0 

5,290 

251 

506 

1.0 

188 

433 

81 

159 

Commonwealth  Edison 

5,260 

102.7 

23,963 

5.771 

1,013.8 

19.5 

146 

lib 

408 

98 

Compaq  Computer 

7,191 

462.2 

4,084 

8,730 

618.2 

10.1 

■ 

470 

249 

■ 

Compass  Bancshares" 

625 

89.3 

7,252 

857 

115.5 

3.6 

457 

159 

■ 

144 

Computer  Associates  International 

2,055 

341.6 

2,361 

6.368 

559.5 

7.3 

388 

496 

■ 

463 

Computer  Sciences 

2,502 

84.2 

1.581 

1,987 

211.2 

26.0 

21 

134 

165 

129 

ConAgra 

23,002 

408.4 

11.974 

7,007 

771.1 

84.0 

■  Not  on  500  list.  ^Formerly  Columbia  Healthcare.  'Formerly  Central  Bancshares  of  the  South. 
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■  ■ 


HOW  DO  75%  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  LARGEST  COMPANIES 
MANAGE  CORPORATE  AIR  TRAVEL? 


They've  landed  on  the  idea  that  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  manage  air  travel  expenses  is  the  Air  Travel 
Card  Payment  System.  Why?  Because  for 
over  76,000  U.S.  companies,  including  three- 
fourths  of  the  Fortune  100,  the  Air  Travel  Card 
has  proven  to  be  the  ideal  system  for  tracking 
employee  travel,  with  customized  billing  options 
and  detailed  management  reports. 

And  because  we're  the  airlms '  payment  system,  we  ^HB 
have  access  to  travel  data  and  expertise  that  no  one  else  does, 


and  we're  accepted  by  over  200  airlines  worldwide. 
Best  of  all,  the  Air  Travel  Card  is  free-with  no 
pCf^,  annual  fees  and  no  per-card  charges. 
^       For  more  information,  call 
800-222-4688,  and  learn  how 
your  company  can  travel  with 
the  best  of  them. 

THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

Psll  900  999  4fift8  Or  call  202-6264225-or  contact  your 
\jall  Ow"£££- WOO  travel  agent  or  airline  representative. 
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7,948 

4,755 

518.0 

25.4 

368 

177 

■ 

Conseco 

2,637 

308.9 

13,749 

1,509 

308.9 

2.9 

161 

69 

143 

127 

Consolidated  Edison 

6,265 

658.5 

13,483 

7,090 

1,062.3 

18.2 

233 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Consolidated  Freightways 

4,192 

50.6 

2,307 

964 

196.9 

38.5 

307 

282 

316 

254 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 

3,184 

188.5 

5,410 

4,031 

483.1 

7.6 

■ 

■ 

491 

Consolidated  Papers 

0/17 
34/ 

C/l  0 
W.i. 

1  AC! 

1,4b/ 

1  OOQ 

i  C7  n 
lb/.U 

A  n 
4.3 

17fl 

■ 

329 

■ 

Continental  Airlines 

wvlllii  I^HMII  nil  mi  j 

5,775 

NA 

5,107 

510 

NA 

43.3 

■ 

213 

88 

■ 

Continental  Bank 

1,761 

258.0 

22,601 

1,717 

274.0 

4.2 

190 

259 

119 

■ 

Continental  Corp 

5,174 

208.4 

16,221 

1,307 

247.2 

13.1 

160 

148 

251 

217 

Cooper  Industries 

6,274 

367.1 

7,148 

4,482 

669.9 

51.2 

■ 

435 

■ 

416 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

1,194 

102.2 

890 

2,288 

148.6 

7.4 

465 

167 

84 

311 

CoreStates  Financial 

o  ni  a 

007  O 

32/. 9 

00  ccc 
23,bbb 

0  1  70 

3,1/3 

OOQ  0 
300.3 

1  O  7 

13./ 

245 

■ 

324 

135 

Corning 

4,005 

-15.2 

5,232 

6,782 

265.2 

35.2 

■ 

307 

310 

■ 

Countrywide  Credit  Industries 

1,078 

171.4 

5,537 

1,502 

184.7 

4.0 

155 

118 

333 

122 

CPC  International 

6,738 

454.5 

5,061 

7,191 

720.3 

38.5 

■ 

356 

148 

■ 

Crestar  Financial 

1,081 

140.5 

13,287 

1,679 

180.1 

6.1 

236 

293 

394 

277 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

4,163 

180.9 

4,244 

3,632 

362.2 

20.4 

■ 

■ 

380 

■ 

Car  Holdings 

O/IO 

342 

to  0 
Do. 2 

A  /I07 

4,437 

1  00 

lay 

CO  A 

bZ.4 

n  o 

U.O 

107 

152 

145 

91 

CSX 

8,940 

359.0 

13,420 

9,169 

931.0 

47.1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

282 

CUC  International 

843 

80.0 

553 

3,548 

105.8 

6.0 

■ 

■ 

441 

■ 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

266 

38.8 

3,639 

391 

55.6 

1.8 

231 

290 

■ 

461 

Cummins  Engine 

4,248 

182.6 

2,391 

1,992 

307.7 

23.5 

■ 

441 

306 

322 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals6 

1,764 

100.2 

5,625 

3,021 

245.0 

7.5 

1  7C 

1/b 

369 

363 

0/17 

34/ 

Dana 

t  coo 
3,000 

1  00  C 

128. b 

A  COO 

4,b32 

O  Q/I7 

2,84/ 

OOn  0 

oc  c 
3D.3 

■ 

■ 

367 

■ 

Dauphin  Deposit 

360 

64.5 

4,596 

781 

71.4 

1.9 

29 

144 

184 

170 

Dayton  Hudson 

19,233 

375.0 

10,778 

5,373 

873.0 

172.0 

416 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Dean  Foods 

2,352 

66.3 

1,112 

1,312 

120.3 

10.5 

166 

78 

70 

150 

Dean  Witter  Discover  &  Co 

5,822 

603.6 

27,662 

6,099 

654.9 

26.0 

128 

178 

170 

113 

Deere  &  Co 

8,057 

308.3 

11,780 

7,722 

565.6 

34.0 

OMO 
343 

■ 

■ 

1 

Dell  Computer 

0  C70 

OC  0 
-03  0 

1  1  A{\ 
1,141) 

i  noo 
l.uzy 

9  O 
-o.i 

c  0. 
D.3 

■ 

413 

■ 

■ 

Delmarva  Power  &  I  ipht 

W 1 1 1  Idl  Vfl  1  U'ltl    M  L.ICIII 

971 

111.1 

2,594 

1,280 

224.0 

2.8 

66 

■ 

171 

396 

Delta  Air  Lines 

12,295 

-225.9 

11,600 

2,454 

467.1 

73.5 

■ 

353 

■ 

383 

Deluxe 

1,582 

141.9 

1,252 

2,549 

214.2 

17.6 

■ 

■ 

343 

■ 

Deposit  Guaranty 

374 

66.6 

4,898 

490 

90.6 

2.5 

279 

94 

178 

248 

Detroit  Edison 

3,555 

521.9 

11,135 

4,081 

954.4 

9.0 

oil 

351 

469 

aoi 
48/ 

Dial 

3,000 

142.4 

o  on/i 

3,294 

1  OAl 

1,84/ 

O/IO  c 

oc  n 

381 

n 

■ 

■ 

Diamond  Shamrock 

2,555 

32.6 

1,349 

845 

96.9 

6.0 

56 

■ 

194 

213 

Digital  Equipment 

13,637 

-92.3 

10,369 

4,533 

694.4 

104.0 

191 

232 

382 

260 

Dillard  Department  Stores 

5,131 

241.1 

4,430 

3,884 

412.3 

35.5 

■ 

■ 

210 

■ 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  FSB 

576 

44.6 

9,276 

502 

104.3 

2.0 

110 

57 

153 

24 

Walt  Disney 

8,865 

779.5 

12,600 

25,238 

1,930.9 

60.0 

231 

■ 

462 

445 

Dole  Food 

3,431 

77.9 

3,388 

2,103 

210.5 

45.0 

219 

96 

147 

131 

Dominion  Resources 

4,434 

516.6 

13,350 

6,898 

1,110.5 

12.1 

222 

298 

440 

199 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

4,388 

178.9 

3,654 

4,760 

453.7 

32.0 

392 

324 

■ 

263 

Dover 

2,484 

158.3 

1,774 

3,801 

235.2 

19.6 

32 

73 

79 

40 

Dow  Chemical 

18,060 

644.0 

25.505 

17,910 

2,196.0 

58.4 

■  Not  on  500  list.   NA:  Not  available.  'Formerly  Consolidated  Rail,  formerly  Cyprus  Minerals. 
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Forbes"  April  25,  1994 


ou  c 


spend  thousands  more 
on  a  luxury  import. 
But  why? 


PON 


/E  ARE  DRIVING  EXCITEMENT 


POIMTIAC  CARES  with  a  3-year/36,000-mile  no-deductible  bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty  (see  your  dealer  for  details), 
plus  free  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  and  Courtesy  Transportation.  Call  1-800-762-4900  for  more  product  information 
and  dealer  locations.  Bonneville"  [U  Always  wear  safety  belts,  even  with  airbags.  ©  1993  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


-Where  they  rank:  199  3 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

484 

344 

246 

Dow  Jones 

1  QIO 

14/. D 

o  oco 

A  1  AO 
1,11)3 

OOC  0 

O  0 

■ 

■ 

Downey  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 

238 

28.6 

3,467 

293 

31.9 

0.9 

■ 

358 

444 

DPL 

1.151 

139.0 

3,305 

2,109 

249.9 

3.2 

a 

354 

■ 

DQE 

1,196 

141.4 

4,574 

1,696 

314.3 

4.1 

■ 

460 

■ 

■ 

Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 

707 

94 1 

680 

1,600 

673.8 

0.9 

211 

182 

396 

223 

Dresser  Industries 

4,650 

300.6 

4,229 

4.360 

476.2 

26.7 

■ 

443 

■ 

■ 

Dreyfus 

ooc 

Job 

oo  a 

99.4 

o  i  c 

915 

1,791 

i  nn  o 

109.2 

2  0 

a 

■ 

320 

DSC  Communications 

731 

81.7 

900 

3,033 

143.5 

3.7 

14 

87 

54 

8 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

32,621 

566.0 

37,053 

39,873 

3,399.0 

119.5 

229 

76 

160 

112 

Duke  Power 

4,282 

626.4 

12,193 

7,733 

1,283.5 

17.7 

207 

124 

327 

79 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

4,710 

428.7 

5,170 

10.320 

802.4 

51.4 

■ 

364 

■ 

192 

Duracell  International 

1,788 

132.2 

2,157 

4.898 

216.2 

7.9 

451 

391 

■ 

■ 

E-Systems 

o  A07 
2,09/ 

1010 

121.9 

1  070 

1,2/9 

1  L  ft  ft 

1,544 

1  7C  7 

1/6./ 

17.6 

251 

222 

386 

302 

Eastman  Chemical 

3,903 

247.0 

4,341 

3,314 

593.0 

18.3 

38 

108 

96 

51 

Eastman  Kodak 

16,364 

475.0 

20.324 

14,917 

1,586.0 

112.3 

221 

294 

473 

236 

Eaton 

4,401 

180.0 

3,268 

4,253 

376.0 

38.3 

459 

428 

■ 

479 

Echlin 

2,037 

104.0 

1,384 

1,873 

163.6 

18.6 

234 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Eckerd 

4.191 

41.4 

1.418 

716 

133.7 

32.4 

■ 

336 

■ 

■ 

AG  Edwards 

1  OCO 

1,262 

1  C  1  0 

151.2 

1,914 

1  007 

1,237 

1  "70  1 

1/3.7 

9.7 

362 

■ 

■ 

■ 

EG8.G 

2,698 

79.6 

769 

1.012 

117.4 

34.0 

■ 

466 

■ 

■ 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

909 

91.7 

2,270 

1,447 

145.7 

2.5 

■ 

375 

■ 

238 

EMC 

783 

127.1 

830 

4,215 

148.9 

1.8 

124 

51 

234 

55 

Emerson  Electric 

8,200 

838.7 

7,778 

14.084 

1,177.0 

71.6 

445 

■ 

■ 

330 

Engelhard 

2,151 

16.7 

1,279 

2,978 

84.8 

6.0 

94 

163 

174 

1  AC 

1U5 

Enron 

1  A  007 

10,09/ 

OOO  L 

JJ2.D 

1  1  CO/I 

11,504 

0  occ 

070  O 

7  A 

492 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Enserch 

1,902 

59.2 

2,760 

1,008 

204.0 

5.6 

215 

116 

87 

118 

Entergy 

4,485 

458.1 

22,780 

7,457 

901.6 

14.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

453 

Equifax 

1,217 

63.5 

731 

2,016 

118.4 

12.6 

156 

237 

16 

290 

Equitable  Cos 

6,480 

234.5 

98,991 

3,417 

420.8 

12.0 

■ 

479 

274 

■ 

Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos 

573 

87.2 

6.431 

1,095 

87.7 

0.4 

487 

469 

■ 

■ 

Ethyl 

1,938 

oo  a 
90.0 

o  Ann 

2,009 

1  ft  CO 

1,450 

01  7  C 

21/. 5 

C  C 

5.5 

3 

1 

22 

2 

Exxon 

97,825 

5,280.0 

84,145 

81,817 

10,164.0 

93.0 

■ 

■ 

431 

■ 

Farm  &  Home  Financial 

252 

15.1 

3,742 

191 

17.4 

0.7 

123 

296 

291 

256 

Federal  Express 

8,253 

179.5 

5,959 

3,974 

766.8 

84.1 

177 

56 

23 

76 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

5,584 

786.0 

83.880 

10,426 

786.0 

2.8 

40 

14 

2 

31 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

16,054 

2,042.5 

216,979 

22,565 

2,042.5 

3.2 

1  /I  /I 

144 

274 

243 

323 

Federated  Department  Stores 

7,229 

196.8 

7,419 

3.016 

426.6 

70.2 

427 

■ 

■ 

■ 

FHP  International 

2,265 

53.1 

1,007 

891 

89.7 

11.3 

■ 

275 

166 

336 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

954 

196.4 

11,966 

2,920 

209.8 

4.8 

293 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Fina 

3,416 

70.4 

2,511 

1,115 

280.4 

3.3 

■ 

411 

193 

■ 

First  Alabama  Bancshares 

688 

112.0 

10,476 

1,365 

129.5 

5.1 

■ 

438 

250 

■ 

First  American  Corp 

517 

101.9 

7,188 

776 

118.3 

3.1 

8 

■ 

417 

■ 

First  Bancorporation  of  Ohio 

332 

55.2 

• 

3.997 

656 

CC  A 

65.0 

0  c 

2.b 

434 

185 

75 

285 

First  Bank  System 

2,231 

298.0 

26,385 

3.500 

387.0 

12.3 

201 

54 

32 

231 

First  Chicago 

4,827 

804.5 

52.560 

4,297 

992.5 

17.2 

■ 

■ 

286 

■ 

First  Citizens  BancShares 

451 

55.6 

6,101 

416 

71.8 

3.7 

9 

266 

227 

■ 

First  Colony 

1,560 

203.9 

8.335 

1,208 

277.4 

0.9 

■  Not  on  500  list. 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


(  Gad  Janay  invests  with  Prudential  Securities  ) 


Your  word  is  your  bond. 


Trust  is  measured  by  commitments  kept...  in  business  and  in  love. 


I  don't  give  a  damn  about  a  firm  handshake.  Confidence  is  earned  in  other  ways. 


To  be  successful,  I  think  it  is  important  to  take  risks. 


I  trust  people  who  try  to  talk  me  out  of  unreasonable  risks. 


The  people  I  trust  most  are  not  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth. 


Prudential  Securities 

Prudential  Securities  today.  It  starts  with  straight  talk. " 
To  speak  to  a  broker  call  800-654-5454. 
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-Where  they  rank:  199 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profit; 

value 

- 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

First  Commerce 

496 

95.2 

6,660 

673 

109.2 

3.2 

■ 

First  Commercial 

237 

37.5 

3,401 

367 

47.9 

1.8 

305 

402 

178 

First  Data 

1,490 

173.0 

4,148 

5,144 

290.9 

19.4 

a 

437 

195 

a 

First  Empire  State 

851 

102.0 

10.365 

954 

118.2 

4.3 

405 

138 

60 

276 

First  Fidelity  Bancorp 

2,429 

396.5 

33,763 

3,635 

449.8 

11.3 

a 

■ 

352 

■ 

First  Financial  Corp 

378 

45.2 

4,775 

354 

57.2 

1.6 

1 

Hi 

287 

First  Financial  Management 

1,670 

127.6 

1,626 

3,462 

203.6 

12.1 

a 

247 

nrsi  ndwdHdii 

78  7 

/  ,£00 

OOL 

o.u 

252 

88 

34 

161 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

3,898 

561.4 

51,461 

5,693 

685.8 

26.8 

a 

■ 

391 

a 

First  National  of  Nebraska 

546 

70.1 

4,272 

625 

85.4 

2.9 

a 

221 

92 

415 

First  of  America  Bank 

1,803 

247.4 

21,230 

.  2,292 

296.1 

13.1 

a 

408 

198 

a 

First  Security 

812 

114.1 

10,212 

1,398 

138.8 

6.1 

392 

206 

First  Tennessee  National 

857 

120.7 

9,609 

1.097 

151.0 

5.0 

171 

53 

26 

126 

First  Union 

5,755 

817.5 

70,787 

7,113 

1,176.9 

28.2 

■ 

370 

464 

First  USA 

581 

64.1 

4,574 

1,983 

131.9 

1.4 

a 

402 

253 

a 

First  Virginia  Banks 

587 

116.0 

7,037 

1,237 

132.5 

4.7 

a 

263 

140 

437 

Firstar 

1,209 

204.3 

13,794 

2,140 

251.4 

8.4 

■ 

■ 

439 

■ 

FirstFed  Financial 

241 

-2.0 

3,661 

141 

-0.3 

0.5 

1 

a 

91 1 

C 1 1 

B 

FirstFed  Michigan 

735 

41.4 

9,264 

457 

48.8 

1.2 

■ 

498 

FircTior"  Financial 

C  JO 

47  Q 

HI  .J 

J,UJ£ 

S4? 

JHL 

Sfi  ft 

JO.O 

248 

■ 

■ 

a 

Flagstar  Cos7 

3,970 

-1,681.5 

1,821 

519 

-1.434.5 

118.0 

209 

102 

39 

179 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

4,678 

488.0 

47,923 

5,124 

846.6 

26.8 

437 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

2,207 

60.0 

1,124 

1,085 

79.5 

13.0 

59 

■ 

494 

■ 

Fleming  Cos 

13,092 

37.5 

3,103 

933 

138.6 

23.1 

400 

276 

304 

365 

Florida  Progress 

2,449 

195.8 

5,639 

2,700 

495.7 

7.6 

126 

302 

■ 

237 

Fluor 

8,101 

175.1 

2,640 

4,233 

285.5 

41.1 

261 

■ 

■ 

FMC 

3,754 

41.0 

2,813 

1,744 

267.6 

21.4 

135 

■ 

■ 

328 

Food  Lion 

7,610 

3.9 

2,504 

2,993 

146.9 

45.3 

2 

5 

4 

13 

Ford  Motor 

108,521 

2.529.0 

198,938 

30,699 

9,997.0 

322.2 

■ 

■ 

■ 

418 

Forest  Laboratories 

333 

75.7 

594 

2,258 

86.3 

1.2 

377 

a 

a 

■ 

Foster  Wheeler 

2,583 

57.7 

1,806 

1,575 

109.2 

9.7 

■ 

263 

a 

Fi*it  i  rth  Financial 

OJ.L 

k  7/n 

71ft 

8Q  ft 

03.0 

184 

123 

149 

137 

FPL  Group 

5,316 

428.7 

13,078 

6,605 

1,027.1 

13.5 

■ 

271 

■ 

251 

Franklin  Resources 

712 

199.8 

1,628 

4,051 

229.3 

2.9 

■ 

■ 

436 

349 

Freeport-McMoRan 

1,611 

-96.9 

3,714 

2,834 

126.2 

7.2 

493 

254 

■ 

417 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

1,884 

212.8 

2,734 

2,281 

334.4 

33.1 

■ 

■ 

467 

■ 

Fund  American  Enterprises 

251 

70.4 

3,305 

647 

70  4 

1.8 

267 

137 

425 

106 

Gannett 

3,642 

397.8 

3.824 

8,222 

607.4 

366 

299 

212 

■ 

139 

Gap 

3,296 

258.4 

1,763 

6,554 

400.2 

41.5 

■ 

442 

■ 

■ 

Gateway  2000 

1,732 

100.1 

564 

1,393 

105.9 

3.4 

■ 

■ 

460 

■ 

GATX 

1,087 

72.7 

3,392 

871 

223.4 

5.3 

■ 

■ 

■ 

403 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

623 

36.1 

916 

2,400 

125.3 

5.9 

367 

196 

346 

265 

Geico 

2,638 

286.4 

• 

4,831 

3,790 

305  8 

7.8 

491 

■ 

■ 

■ 

GenCorp 

1,905 

43.0 

1,164 

472 

129.0 

13.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

168 

Genentech 

608 

58.9 

1,469 

5,425 

103.6 

2.4 

306 

49 

a 

344 

General  Dynamics 

3,187 

885.0 

2,580 

2.854 

944.0 

24.8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

General  Electric 

60.562 

5,177.0 

251,506 

89.226 

6,808.0 

226.5 

■  Not  on  500  list.  'Formerly  TW  Holdings. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Far  below  the  surface  of. me  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
one  of  the  first  treasures  of  its  kind  can  be 
found.  It's  an  artificial  reef,  created  from  a 
former  Phillips  Petroleum  production  platform. 

And  while  you  can't  see  it,  this  reef  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  species 
of  fish.  As  a  result,  this  is  something  that  has 
also  been  attracting  the  attention  of  many 


commercial  as  well  as  recreational  fishermen. 

Although  we  left  this  underwater  paradise 
years  ago,  we  took  with  us  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  life  that  will  remain  deep  within 
us  all.  And  it  is  one  which  will  endure  for 
generations  to  come.  To  us,  that's  what  it 
means  to  be  the  performance  company. 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 


Tb.understand  our  concern  for 
the  environment,  sometimes  you  have 
to  look  beneath  the  surface. 


-Where  they  rank:  199 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

<ta\U9 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

468 

■ 

jjj 

\  a ■  i  ii  (a  1  Inctri  impnt 

VJCI  ICldl  II 1 311  U  MIC  ML 

1,393 

90.4 

1,776 

2,924 

18/8 

9.7 

119 

95 

d5 

General  Mills 

8,381 

518.8 

4,996 

9,001 

80/.5 

121.3 

1 

5 

General  Motors 

138,220 

2,465.8 

188,034 

55,376 

11,998.3 

710.8 

270 

191 

219 

295 

General  Public  Utilities 

3,596 

295./ 

8,869 

3,377 

721.0 

12.0 

2/7 

64 

103 

96 

General  Re 

3,560 

696.8 

18,469 

8,938 

696.8 

2.4 

223 

211 

■ 

209 

Genuine  Parts 

4,384 

258.9 

1,871 

4,604 

293.3 

19.5 

01 

■ 

190 

id/ 

14/ 

ripnroi  a.Parif  ir 

VJCUI  Kid  •        M 11* 

12,330 

-18.0 

10,545 

6,150 

812.0 

51.0 

■ 

367 

■ 

428 

Gerber  Products 

1,177 

1310 

970 

2,185 

168.4 

9.3 

275 

457 

■ 

Giant  Food 

3,567 

95.0 

1,340 

1,536 

189.8 

23.7 

182 

126 

330 

54 

Gillette 

5,411 

426.9 

5,102 

14,582 

645.4 

32.2 

■ 

■ 

104 

■ 

Glendale  Federal  Bank  FSB8 

1,044 

NA 

17.951 

234 

0.1 

3.7 

483 

201 

68 

389 

Golden  West  Financial 

1,932 

273.9 

28,829 

2,509 

287.8 

3.8 

son 

370 

■ 

BF  Goodrich 

1,818 

128.3 

2,360 

1,116 

227.8 

13.4 

73 

101 

225 

134 

Goodyear  Tire  8<  Rubber 

11,643 

488.7 

8,436 

6,811 

881.6 

91.8 

■ 

452 

245 

■ 

GP  Financial 

561 

95.9 

7,377 

1,036 

102.6 

1.3 

220 

■ 

285 

250 

WR  Grace 

4,408 

26.0 

6,107 

4,059 

253.7 

42.5 

369 

341 

■ 

294 

WW  Grainger 

2,628 

149.3 

1,377 

3,383 

207.4 

9.1 

89 

■ 

485 

■ 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

10,384 

4.0 

3,171 

1,013 

237.8 

90.0 

p 

202 

■ 

16/ 

Hrfvit  1  ;ik*ic,  Phpmiral 

1,792 

2/2.8 

1,901 

5,462 

362.8 

7.0 

341 

■ 

52 

407 

Great  Western  Financial 

2,883 

62.0 

38,348 

2,371 

178.5 

16.5 

304 

■ 

■ 

424 

Grumman 

3,225 

58.8 

2,024 

2,197 

132.6 

19.5 

27 

45 

45 

14 

GTE 

19,748 

990.0 

41,5/5 

30,450 

4,409.0 

123.0 

158 

■ 

317 

266 

Halliburton 

6,351 

-161.0 

5,403 

3,765 

291.0 

67.0 

456 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Hannaford  Bros 

2,055 

54.6 

Z95 

1,06/ 

111.0 

14.6 

?64 

323 

284 

350 

158.6 

6,112 

2,832 

327  4 

20.1 

I 

■ 

■ 

477 

Harley-Davidson 

1,217 

18.4 

583 

1,890 

517 

5.9 

309 

393 

■ 

451 

Harris  Corp 

3,179 

119.6 

2,556 

2,035 

277.0 

28.3 

351 

270 

■ 

312 

Hasbro 

2,747 

200.0 

2,293 

3,166 

300.7 

11.8 

■ 

■ 

372 

■ 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries 

1,142 

48.7 

4,522 

930 

110.4 

3.3 

407 

355 

■ 

388 

HealthTrust 

2,425 

140.7 

2,489 

2,516 

274.9 

26.7 

452 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i  '*  1  i  hi  if/ - ' 

24.8 

1,2/7 

569 

67.5 

12.8 

148 

92 

272 

104 

HJ  Heinz 

7,135 

543.5 

6,540 

8,402 

793.5 

37.7 

349 

258 

48/ 

201 

Hercules 

2,773 

208.4 

3,162 

4,752 

37/./ 

14.8 

286 

186 

■ 

229 

Hershey  Foods 

3,488 

297.2 

2,855 

4,315 

410.3 

14.5 

24 

32 

107 

30 

Hewlett-Packard 

21,426 

1,284.0 

17,201 

22,606 

2,1/0.0 

94.4 

■ 

■ 

350 

■ 

Hibernia 

367 

48.0 

4,796 

638 

66.7 

2.5 

■ 

347 

■ 

324 

HillpnhranH  InHu^tnps 

1  1 1 1 19t  IUI  Bl  ISi   IIIUUjU  ICS 

1  448 

145.8 

2,271 

2,995 

258.6 

10.3 

■ 

434 

a 

298 

Hilton  Hotels 

1,358 

102.7 

2,675 

3,354 

221.6 

42.0 

101 

117 

356 

37 

Home  Depot 

9,239 

457.4 

4,701 

18,929 

547.2 

44.8 

■ 

■ 

■ 

345 

Homestake  Mining 

704 

52.5 

1,121 

2,851 

155.9 

2.1 

163 

171 

366 

210 

Honeywell 

5,963 

322.2 

4,598 

4,572 

607.1 

53.9 

423 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Hook-SupeRx 

2,304 

-3.3 

735 

188 

31.7 

18.4 

■ 

■ 

490 

■ 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

708 

7/.2 

3,148 

/24 

98.6 

2.5 

338 

431 

■ 

■ 

Hormel  Foods 

2,888 

103.0 

1,093 

1,5/1 

136.5 

9.6 

■ 

■ 

424 

■ 

Host  Marriott9 

1,354 

-60.0 

3,848 

1,459 

118.0 

22.9 

218 

184 

61 

314 

Household  International 

4,455 

298.7 

32,962 

3,152 

541.8 

15.8 

225 

131 

158 

194 

Houston  Industries 

4.324 

416.0 

12,230 

4,885 

882.9 

11.5 

■  Not  on  500  list.   NA:  Not  available.  "Formerly  GlenFed.  'Formerly  Marriott. 


Forbes  ■  April  25,  L994 


AMERICA'S  UMBRELLA 


©  1994  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  its  Affiliates,  Hartford,  CT  06183. 


When  you  choose  a  Managed  Care 
and  Employee  Benefits  program  it 
affects  more  than  your  company's 
bottom  line.  It  affects  the  lives  of 
your  employees  and  their  families. 
Which  is  why  The  Travelers  is 
committed  to  providing  both  savings 
and  quality  for  the  people  you  trust 
and  the  people  they  love. 

We  offer  your  employees  the 
caring  and  expertise  of  over  100,000 
health  professionals  in  more  than 
130  major  metropolitan  areas,  as  well 
as  a  nationally  recognized  wellness 
and  counseling  program  that  is  pre- 
venting illness  through  innovation. 

And  our  Managed  Care  System 
can  be  customized  to  provide  your 
company  with  the  flexibility  to  make 
the  most  of  your  benefit  dollars.  In 
fact,  we've  actually  reduced  the  rise 
in  health  care  costs  for  our  customers 
by  over  30%. 


With  one  of  America's  largest  managed  care  networks, 
we  understand  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  one  another. 


But  most  importantly,  under 
America's  umbrella  there  is  a  pro- 
gram that  recognizes  one  truth  for 
employer  and  employee  alike  -  the 
greatest  wealth  of  all  has  little  to  do 
with  money. 


TheTravelers^ 

Insurance  Companies 


■■■■■■■■ 


Where  they  rank:  199^ 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employe* 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

• 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

443 

Hubbell 

832 

66.3 

864 

2,111 

96.4 

5.7 

313 

474 

R 

;88 

Humana 

3,137 

89.0 

1,731 

3,447 

136.0 

8.7 

■ 

236 

105 

408 

Huntington  Bancshares 

1,542 

236.9 

17,619 

2,362 

364.4 

7.6 

72 

■ 

■ 

■ 

IBP 

11,671 

77.5 

1,539 

1,151 

136.2 

28.3 

■ 

195 

423 

■ 

ICH 

968 

287.0 

3,896 

329 

305.5 

1.5 

■ 

495 

■ 

■ 

Idaho  Power 

540 

84.5 

2,097 

1,034 

143.2 

1.6 

465 

■ 

■ 

Illinois  Central 

565 

91.7 

1,259 

1,593 

115.2 

3.3 

II 

■ 

314 

■ 

Illinois  Power 

1,581 

-55.8 

5,424 

1,645 

111.5 

4.6 

312 

262 

■ 

184 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

3,159 

206.6 

2,337 

5,038 

338.3 

184 

242 

319 

463 

244 

Ingersoll-Rand 

4,021 

163.5 

3,375 

4,112 

287.0 

35.2 

253 

■ 

455 

■ 

Inland  Steel  Industries 

3,888 

-37.6 

3,436 

1,415 

94.2 

16.2 

■ 

332 

136 

■ 

Integra  Financial 

1,114 

152.8 

14,097 

1,572 

185.8 

5.2 

112 

10 

175 

17 

Intel 

8,782 

2,295.3 

11,344 

30,096 

2,991.9 

27.7 

365 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Intelligent  Electronics 

2,646 

42.9 

577 

939 

52.2 

0.7 

6 

■ 

24 

11 

International  Business  Machines 

62.716 

-7,987.0 

81,113 

33,212 

-1,326.0 

278.9 

■ 

267 

■ 

241 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances 

1,189 

202.5 

1,225 

4,183 

237.5 

4.3 

■ 

409 

■ 

249 

International  Game  Technology 

532 

113.9 

692 

4,078 

134.3 

2.4 

439 

■ 

■ 

■ 

International  Multifoods 

2,200 

2.2 

829 

334 

31.2 

8.4 

55 

194 

112 

99 

International  Paper 

13,685 

289.0 

16,631 

8,703 

1,187.0 

72.8 

■ 

385 

■ 

410 

Interpublic  Group  of  Cos 

1,740 

125.3 

2,870 

2,344 

186.5 

17.2 

489 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Itel 

1,909 

14.8 

2,494 

957 

96.8 

4.5 

23 

46 

27 

82 

in 

22,043 

963.0 

70,560 

10,140 

1,539.0 

102.0 

■ 

494 

■ 

432 

IVAX 

645 

84.7 

658 

2,174 

102.4 

2.5 

210 

■ 

297 

■ 

James  River  Corp  of  Virginia 

4,650 

-0.3 

5,851 

1,490 

362.8 

28.1 

■ 

250 

303 

399 

Jefferson -Pi  lot 

1,247 

219.3 

5,641 

2.418 

223.4 

4.4 

■ 

■ 

283 

■ 

John  Alden  Financial 

1,407 

80.0 

6,116 

953 

99.4 

2.9 

52 

20 

157 

23 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

14,138 

1,787.0 

12,242 

25,412 

2,404.0 

83.3 

162 

349 

474 

393 

Johnson  Controls 

6,255 

143.3 

3,261 

2,482 

383.4 

48.5 

■ 

424 

■ 

■ 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 

857 

105.8 

2,755 

1,385 

205.6 

2.8 

■ 

448 

■ 

429 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries 

961 

97.0 

1,917 

2,183 

194.2 

6.8 

159 

67 

395 

71 

Kellogg 

6,295 

680.7 

4,237 

11,111 

945.9 

16.3 

477 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Kelly  Services 

1,955 

44.6 

542 

1,019 

61.2 

4.2 

■ 

220 

138 

455 

Kemper 

1,549 

247.4 

14,038 

2,011 

247.4 

6.7 

300 

■ 

446 

401 

Kerr-McGee 

3,281 

77.1 

3,547 

2,408 

398.1 

5.8 

189 

62 

31 

109 

KeyCorp10 

5,186 

709.9 

59,655 

7,888 

966.5 

29.5 

■ 

■ 

489 

■ 

Keystone  Financial 

256 

39.4 

3,151 

561 

45.7 

1.7 

151 

97 

277 

92 

Kimberly-Clark 

6,973 

510.9 

6,381 

9,134 

806.8 

42.5 

■ 

436 

■ 

■ 

King  World  Productions 

498 

102.2 

637 

1,456 

106.2 

0.3 

12 

■ 

106 

117 

Kmart 

34,557 

-912.0 

17,504 

7,466 

-209.0 

320.0 

398 

343 

■ 

300 

Knight-Ridder 

2,451 

148.1 

2,431 

3,322 

289.8 

20.4 

■ 

■ 

■ 

457 

Kohl's 

1,306 

55.7 

571 

2,007 

78.9 

8.7 

22 

309 

377 

362 

Kroger 

22,384 

170.8 

4,480 

2,717 

513.9 

190.0 

■ 

427 

■ 

292 

LDDS  Communications 

1,145 

104.2 

2,533 

3,400 

184.1 

3.1 

■ 

487 

■ 

483 

Leggett  &  Piatt 

1,527 

85.9 

902 

1,860 

131.2 

12.2 

■ 

400 

358 

■ 

Leucadia  National 

1,408 

116.3 

4,689 

1,144 

246.3 

4.5 

■ 

477 

■ 

■ 

LG&E  Energy 

900 

88.3 

2,285 

1,248 

170.9 

3.5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

319 

Liberty  Media 

841 

-0.3 

1,445 

3,075 

37.5 

6.0 

■  Not  on  500  list.   '"Formerly  Society. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


Because  there  are  some  things 
vou  cant  out  a  price  on, 


■ 


eoaoressa 


eatures  are 


an 


Driver  and  passenger  air  bags.  Anti-lock  brakes.  A  steel 
safety-cage  body  unit.  And  a  range  of  other  safety  features, 
designed  both  to  help  you  avoid  collisions  and  to  help 
.  protect  you  should  one  occur.  You  can't  buy  a 

LeSabre  without  them.  To  learn 
"^8iSS!i^^        more,  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


Where  they  rank:  1993- 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

Liberty  National  Bancorp 

382 

51.5 

4,916 

782 

73.0 

2.2 

157 

100 

47 

Eli  Lilly 

6,452 

491  1 

9,624 

15,481 

889.4 

32.5 

143 

141 

130 

Limited 

7,245 

391.0 

4,135 

6,978 

662.4 

60.9 

121 

132 

38 

255 

Lincoln  National 

8,290 

415.3 

48,380 

4,015 

498.9 

11.9 

285 

■ 

418 

■ 

Litton  Industries 

3,492 

-21.2 

3,951 

1,469 

81.3 

18.2 

438 

384 

■ 

■ 

Liz  Claiborne 

2,204 

125.3 

1,236 

1,784 

157.6 

8.4 

60 

128 

217 

240 

Lockheed 

13,071 

422.0 

8,961 

4,187 

920.0 

81.5 

62 

82 

41 

157 

Loews 

12,582 

594,1 

45,850 

5,845 

729.2 

27.6 

342 

189 

144 

395 

Long  Island  Lighting 

2,881 

296.6 

13,456 

2,462 

520.0 

6.4 

389 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

2,499 

49.8 

795 

776 

83.0 

15.4 

276 

269 

483 

299 

Loral 

3,562 

201.4 

3,191 

3,323 

354.3 

24.5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

262 

Lotus  Development 

981 

55.5 

905 

3,819 

142.5 

4.6 

387 

216 

B 

220 

Louisiana-Pacific 

2,511 

254,4 

2,466 

4,425 

437.6 

12.3 

213 

365 

■ 

191 

Lowe's  Cos 

4,538 

131.8 

2,202 

4,917 

213.9 

25.1 

235 

142 

298 

0 

LTV 

4,163 

386.9 

5,795 

1,498 

627.2 

17.4 

■ 

493 

■ 

387 

Lubrizol 

1,526 

85.0 

1,183 

2,523 

146.6 

4.6 

255 

■ 

■ 

482 

Lyondell  Petrochemical 

3,850 

4.0 

1,231 

1,860 

63.0 

2.3 

■ 

■ 

405 

■ 

Magna  Group 

290 

37.5 

4,128 

502 

46.5 

2.2 

498 

m 

_ 

386 

Mallinckrodt  Group11 

1,850 

-102.9 

2,248 

2,526 

-4.8 

9.8 

■ 

■ 

■ 

497 

Manor  Care 

1,119 

73.0 

1,111 

1,806 

138.4 

24.1 

308 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Manpower 

3,180 

-48.9 

833 

1,495 

47  9 

6.7 

425 

■ 

443 

■ 

Manvitle 

2,276 

60.8 

3,600 

1,070 

217.8 

16.0 

380 

377 

■ 

498 

Mapco 

2,567 

127.0 

1,941 

1,806 

224.3 

5.8 

347 

149 

429 

211 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

2,818 

362.0 

3,795 

4,568 

469.0 

9.8 

127 

321 

496 

226 

Marriott  International 

8,062 

161.0 

3,092 

4,319 

272.0 

166.0 

311 

164 

447 

146 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

3,163 

332.4 

3,547 

6,232 

452.3 

25.7 

■ 

381 

232 

■ 

Marshall  &  llsley 

787 

125.5 

7,970 

1,280 

159.9 

6.5 

99 

121 

235 

230 

Martin  Marietta 

9,436 

450.3 

7,775 

4,306 

800.3 

83.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

404 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group 

415 

56.0 

447 

2,397 

68.1 

0.8 

254 

248 

414 

172 

Masco 

3,886 

221.1 

4,021 

5,300 

337.1 

44.1 

360 

361 

■ 

221 

Mattel 

2,704 

135.9 

2,000 

4,377 

227.9 

21.0 

461 

■ 

445 

■ 

Maxxam 

2,031 

-131.9 

3,572 

333 

-11.1 

12.1 

75 

61 

220 

70 

May  Department  Stores 

11,529 

711.0 

8,800 

11,177 

1,059.0 

112.0 

324 

■ 

■ 

458 

Maytag 

2,987 

51.3 

2,469 

2,001 

163.1 

21.2 

■ 

226 

406 

392 

MBIA 

429 

246.1 

4,106 

2,499 

254.1 

0.3 

■ 

260 

246 

307 

MBNA 

1,393 

207.8 

7,320 

3,230 

258.0 

6.6 

441 

■ 

215 

74 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications 

2,195 

-227.3 

9,065 

10,770 

176.3 

9.3 

■ 

439 

■ 

478 

McCormick  &  Co 

1,584 

100.7 

1,313 

1,886 

151.2 

8.6 

139 

37 

162 

34 

McDonald's 

7,408 

1,082.5 

12,035 

21,529 

1,650.9 

166.5 

50 

139 

163 

215 

McDonnell  Douglas 

14,487 

396.0 

12,026 

4,513 

719.0 

78.7 

440 

■ 

497 

281 

McGraw-Hill 

2,195 

11.4 

3,084 

3,557 

94.3 

14.5 

69 

75 

176 

56 

MCI  Communications 

11,921 

627  0 

11,276 

13,728 

1,646.0 

33.6 

67 

339 

482 

367 

McKesson 

12,203 

150.5 

3,203 

2,683 

230.0 

14.0 

203 

387 

401 

381 

Mead 

4,790 

124.1 

4,165 

2,567 

440.2 

20.0 

■ 

245 

■ 

206 

Medtronic 

1,356 

223.6 

1,315 

4,674 

302.2 

9.2 

303 

151 

57 

274 

Mellon  Bank 

3,237 

361.0 

36,139 

3,666 

565.0 

20.2 

87 

166 

390 

259 

Melville 

10,435 

331.8 

4,272 

3,911 

523.4 

113.4 

■  Not  on  500  list.  "Formerly  Imcera  Group. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


HOW  AN  INNOVATIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
MANUFACTURER 

GOT  WIRED  FOR  EVEN 
GREATER  SUCCESS. 


In  a  competitive  world,  two  highly 
innovative  companies  form  a  global 
alliance  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  manufacturers  of  fiber  optic 
equipment.  So  where  does  this  company, 
Siecor,  turn  when  they  want  innovative 
staffing  solutions?  Olsten  Staffing  Services. 
Olsten  has  helped  Siecor  manage  its 
astounding  growth  by  supplying  supplemental 
employees  from  assemblers  and  operators 
to  clerical  and  accounting  personnel. 
If  you  would  like  to  get  connected  for 
greater  productivity  call  Olsten  at 
1-800-225-8367  or  contact  Allen  Gershlak, 
Senior  Vice  President  Partnership  Programs, 
One  Merrick  Avenue,  Westbury,  NY  11590. 


K  Olsten 

f  I  Staffing  Services 


The  Working  Solution' 


-Where  they  rank:  199  : 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employe 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

rV>jrket 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profit? 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

399 

■ 

Mercantile  Bancorporation 

893 

117.0 

10,513 

1,237 

141.5 

5.3 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Mercantile  Bankshares 

455 

82.4 

5,554 

897 

89.8 

2.7 

354 

484 

■ 

■ 

Mercantile  Stores 

2,730 

86.6 

2,033 

1,409 

180.1 

23.0 

86 

9 

Merck 

10,498 

2,1662 

19.928 

39,812 

2,552.7 

428 

■ 

■ 

■ 

472 

Mercury  Finance 

194 

64,7 

854 

1.952 

65.8 

1.0 

■ 

450 

■ 

■ 

Mercury  General 

534 

96.2 

864 

822 

979 

1.1 

337 

137 

■ 

Meridian  Bancorp 

1,247 

1505 

14,085 

1,737 

232.4 

6.8 

321 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Merisel 

3,086 

30.4 

936 

641 

40.9 

2.2 

37 

30 

9 

97 

Merrill  Lynch 

16,588 

1,394.4 

152,910 

8,772 

1,702  9 

410 

■ 

■ 

254 

■ 

Metropolitan  Financial 

563 

65.2 

7,007 

510 

76.4 

2.5 

325 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Fred  Meyer 

2,979 

70  9 

1,319 

1,065 

141.5 

240 

■ 

■ 

■ 

439 

MFS  Communications 

141 

-15.8 

907 

2,135 

189 

0.7 

373 

■ 

496 

MGIC  Investment 

404 

127.3 

1,343 

1.821 

129.3 

1.2 

■ 

■ 

199 

■ 

Michigan  National 

935 

27.8 

10,173 

971 

188.9 

59 

■ 

223 

■ 

280 

Micron  Technology 

1,231 

246.6 

1,081 

3.564 

396  2 

46 

239 

41 

376 

26 

Microsoft 

4,109 

1.036.0 

4,486 

24,235 

1,201.0 

14.4 

a 

366 

139 

■ 

Midlantic 

1,012 

131.4 

13,947 

1,507 

161.6 

5.4 

53 

34 

159 

33 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

14,020 

1,263.0 

12,197 

22.118 

2,339.0 

866 

■ 

■ 

■ 

426 

Mirage  Resorts 

953 

48.1 

1,705 

2,186 

142.8 

14.5 

8 

13 

49 

12 

Mobil 

56,576 

2.084  0 

40,585 

31.654 

4,713.0 

62.8 

■ 

■ 

■ 

413 

Molex 

900 

82  6 

985 

2,313 

167.2 

7.6 

131 

98 

224 

93 

Monsanto 

7,902 

494.0 

8.640 

9.133 

1.066.0 

31.9 

■ 

421 

■ 

■ 

Montana  Power 

1,076 

107.2 

2.386 

1.347 

188.1 

4.1 

68 

21 

11 

63 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

11,941 

1,723.0 

133,888 

12,502 

1.723.0 

148 

103 

55 

17 

177 

Morgan  Stanley  Group 

9,176 

786.1 

97,725 

5.148 

786.1 

7.8 

359 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Morrison  Knudsen 

2,723 

35.8 

1,226 

865 

73.8 

12.2 

382 

329 

■ 

171 

Morton  International 

2,537 

154.4 

2,374 

5.369 

283.7 

11.9 

36 

43 

142 

16 

Motorola 

16,963 

1.022.0 

13,498 

30.180 

2.2180 

1135 

■ 

490 

■ 

■ 

Multimedia 

635 

85.5 

655 

1,127 

155  2 

3.8 

■ 

482 

■ 

465 

Murphy  Oil 

1,637 

86.8 

2.169 

1.983 

275.1 

18 

■ 

333 

■ 

398 

Nalco  Chemical 

1,389 

152  7 

1,212 

2.429 

239.2 

68 

358 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Nash  Finch 

2,724 

15.9 

522 

190 

450 

12.1 

361 

135 

64 

233 

National  City 

2,702 

404.0 

31.068 

4.287 

522.3 

19.4 

■ 

410 

■ 

■ 

National  Health  Laboratories 

761 

1127 

533 

1.215 

144.9 

6.6 

183 

■ 

■ 

■ 

National  Intergroup 

5,388 

8.6 

1.668 

217 

298 

4.1 

290 

■ 

433 

341 

National  Medical  Enterprises 

3,435 

-270.1 

3,725 

2,861 

-85.5 

42.4 

432 

247 

■ 

372 

National  Semiconductor 

2,244 

222.9 

1,626 

2.637 

390  0 

234 

499 

■ 

■ 

■ 

National  Service  Industries 

1,843 

77.3 

1.073 

1.388 

140.3 

21.2 

410 

■ 

■ 

■ 

National  Steel 

2,419 

-242.4 

2.304 

509 

-104.9 

9.9 

88 

31 

8 

61 

NationsBank 

10,392 

1.301.4 

157.686 

13,003 

1.653  4 

54  1 

202 

■ 

361 

475 

Navistar  International 

4,797 

-258.9 

4,661 

1,922 

-187.0 

138 

305 

105 

-  46 

207 

NBD  Bancorp 

3,208 

4818 

40.776 

4,641 

587.2 

187 

433 

279 

349 

400 

New  England  Electric  System 

2,234 

190.2 

4,796 

2.412 

490.7 

5.2 

■ 

315 

323 

473 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

1,800 

166.0 

5.276 

1,950 

330.6 

4.8 

464 

■ 

480 

327 

New  York  Times 

2,020 

6.1 

3,215 

2,993 

135.0 

11.6 

■ 

316 

■ 

301 

Newell  Co 

1,645 

165.3 

1,953 

3.319 

229.6 

13.3 

■ 

459 

■ 

267 

Newrnont  Mining 

634 

94.7 

1,186 

3.749 

204  7 

2.4 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  IW4 


What  do  you  do  when  you  own  the  largest  single  gold 
reserve,  and  one  of  the  largest  copper  reserves  of  any  mine  in 
the  world?  You  put  the  pedal  to  the  metal! 

Over  the  last  five  years,  we've  not  only 
increased  our  reserves  dramatically,  but  we've 
increased  production  as  well.  By  continuing  to 
increase  mill  throughput,  we're  converting 
reserves  into  cash  flow.  And  when  we  achieve 
our  expected  mill-throughput  rate  of  115,000 
metric  tons  of  ore  per  day,  we  still  will  have 
more  than  20  years  of  reserves. 

What's  more,  a  recently  granted  exploration  permit  covers 


Increases  in  Mill 
Throughput 
1989  to  1996 

62,000 

57,000 


20,000 


115,000 


1989    1992    1993  1996 


a  2.5  million-acre  area  adjacent  to  our  exclusive  6.5  million- 
acre  contract  of  work.  And  all  9  million  acres  sit  squarely  on 
a  known  mineral  trend  where  exploration 
efforts  have  already  identified  approximately  60 
new  prospects. 

Freeport-McMoRan  is  among  the  largest  and 
lowest  cost  producers  in  all  our  core  businesses  - 
copper,  gold,  sulphur  and  phosphate  fertilizers. 
We're  increasing  production,  exploration  and  the 

return     our  «H  FREEPORT 

shareholders.  in  find  oul  MCMORAN 
more,  call  or  write  today.  A  ^^i^^ 


For  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  call  1-800-285-7695  or  write  Freeport-McMoRan  Investor  Relations,  Dept.  C-7,  P.O.  Box  61119,  New  Orleans,  LA  70161. 


Where  they  rank:  1993 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employe 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

261 

Nextel  Communications 

62 

-36.1 

1,471 

3,867 

7.7 

0.7 

250 

204 

2C8 

376 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

3,933 

271.8 

9,419 

2,617 

584.4 

11.7 

■ 

412 

■ 

■ 

Nicor 

1,674 

111.7 

2,222 

1,494 

208.2 

3.5 

260 

179 

■ 

234 

NIKE 

3,769 

306.5 

2,375 

4,273 

335.3 

9.6 

■ 

327 

422 

459 

Nipsco  Industries 

1,678 

156.1 

3,912 

2,000 

343.1 

4.6 

271 

357 

■ 

303 

Nordstrom 

3,590 

140.4 

2,177 

3,303 

243.9 

33.0 

217 

90 

191 

88 

Norfolk  Southern 

4,460 

548.8 

10,520 

9,388 

954.2 

29.3 

■ 

■ 

421 

■ 

Northeast  Federal 

238 

-14.1 

3,920 

84 

-9.3 

1.0 

268 

272 

187 

306 

Northeast  Utilities 

3,629 

198.3 

10,668 

3,238 

619.5 

9.9 

412 

256 

308 

340 

Northern  States  Power 

2,404 

211.7 

5,588 

2,867 

541.7 

7.4 

g 

313 

110 

421 

Northern  Trust 

1,259 

167.9 

16.903 

2,252 

207.2 

6.3 

194 

451 

■ 

436 

Northrop 

5,063 

96.0 

2.939 

2,144 

310.0 

31.7 

113 

■ 

241 

■ 

Northwest  Airlines 

8,649 

-115.3 

7,571 

754 

302.0 

43.0 

185 

72 

37 

125 

Norwest 

5,277 

653.6 

50,782 

7.122 

848.4 

32.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

119 

Novell 

1,174 

-33.2 

1,439 

7,432 

12.4 

4.0 

429 

388 

■ 

163 

Nucor 

2,254 

123.5 

1,829 

5,641 

245.8 

5.9 

■ 

■ 

201 

■ 

NWNL  Cos 

1,490 

82.5 

9,913 

921 

92.7 

2.6 

57 

■ 

67 

50 

Nynex 

13,408 

-272.4 

29,320 

15,142 

2.261.6 

79.0 

125 

192 

109 

169 

Occidental  Petroleum 

8,116 

295.0 

17,123 

5,398 

1,202.0 

21.7 

379 

■ 

■ 

272 

Office  Depot 

2,580 

63.4 

1.464 

3,705 

93.9 

15.5 

458 

■ 

465 

■ 

Ogden 

2,039 

62.1 

3,313 

1,022 

147.8 

42.5 

■ 

480 

426 

■ 

Ohio  Casualty 

1,670 

87  0 

3,817 

1,146 

100.3 

4.6 

414 

■ 

218 

325 

Ohio  Edison 

2,370 

24.5 

8,918 

2,994 

302.4 

6.1 

■ 

407 

■ 

■ 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

1,447 

114.3 

2,731 

1,452 

.  233.8 

3.8 

■ 

371 

202 

■ 

Old  Kent  Financial 

807 

127.9 

9,856 

1,246 

155.1 

4.7 

■ 

■ 

435 

■ 

Old  National  Bancorp 

284 

42.5 

3,715 

710 

81.3 

1.8 

■ 

314 

287 

■ 

Old  Republic  International 

1,736 

166.4 

6,098 

1,264 

166.4 

5.8 

408 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Olin 

2,423 

-92.0 

1,930 

934 

47.0 

13.0 

443 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Olsten 

2,158 

-11.9 

690 

1,398 

13.7 

9.0 

■ 

492 

■ 

■ 

Omnicom  Group 

1,516 

85.3 

2,290 

1,602 

138.9 

13.5 

■ 

■ 

300 

■ 

OnBancorp 

374 

58.0 

5,770 

448 

64.5 

1.5 

■ 

273 

■ 

84 

Oracle  Systems 

1,693 

197.8 

1,229 

10,079 

284.8 

9.2 

■ 

■ 

442 

■ 

Oryx  Energy 

1,080 

-93.0 

3,624 

1,721 

302.0 

1.6 

329 

425 

500 

■ 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 

2,944 

105.0 

3,013 

1.728 

210.0 

16.0 

282 

■ 

342 

■ 

Owens-Illinois 

3,535 

17  6 

4,901 

1,472 

248.4 

31.2 

281 

352 

470 

427 

Paccar 

3,542 

142.2 

3,291 

2,186 

198.9 

11.4 

334 

292 

307 

486 

Pacific  Enterprises 

2,899 

181.0 

5,596 

1,852 

424.0 

9.5 

85 

40 

72 

60 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

10.582 

1,065.5 

27,163 

13,030 

2,516.8 

24.8 

100 

278 

94 

27 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

9,244 

191.0 

20.563 

23,374 

1,927.0 

56.2 

413 

■ 

■ 

■ 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

2,382 

66.7 

891 

1,486 

83.8 

2.4 

294 

107 

168 

175 

PacifiCorp 

3,412 

475.1 

11,959 

5,164 

943.4 

13.1 

246 

225 

-  55 

■ 

PaineWebber  Group 

4,005 

246.2 

37,027 

1,464 

277.2 

14.0 

■ 

446 

■ 

467 

Pall 

683 

97.2 

'  914 

1,973 

132.4 

6.3 

447 

342 

265 

371 

Panhandle  Eastern 

2,121 

148.1 

6,731 

2,643 

375.3 

5.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

490 

Parametric  Technology 

184 

49.3 

204 

1,840 

53.0 

0.7 

206 

308 

244 

165 

Paramount  Communications 

4,711 

171.4 

7.417 

5,587 

1,435.1 

12.9 

390 

■ 

■ 

480 

Parker  Hannifin 

2,492 

64.5 

1.818 

1,863 

176.9 

25.6 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


-Where  they  rar.k;  199? 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employe 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

364 

■ 

■ 

a 

Payless  Cashways 

2,650 

30.2 

1.495 

731 

87.1 

17.9 

247 

84 

128 

148 

PECO  Energy12 

3,988 

590.6 

15,032 

6.147 

1,156.1 

9.6 

310 

■ 

9 

a 

Penn  Traffic 

3,172 

8.2 

1,625 

443 

91.0 

24.6 

28 

48 

132 

58 

JC  Penney 

19,578 

944.0 

14,788 

13.309 

1,260.0 

192.5 

355 

155 

207 

279 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

2,727 

348.1 

9,454 

3.575 

716.6 

7.9 

393 

322 

345 

390 

Pennzoil 

2,477 

160.2 

4.886 

2,508 

491.2 

9.5 

■ 

■ 

276 

■ 

People's  Bank 

497 

41.3 

6,400 

343 

57.6 

2.4 

20 

23 

83 

18 

PepsiCo 

25,021 

1,587.9 

23,706 

30,055 

3.032.1 

397.5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

489 

Perrigo 

634 

52.4 

455 

1,840 

69.9 

3.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

488 

Pet 

1,564 

-100.4 

1,161 

1,844 

-59.4 

5.9 

138 

70 

209 

38 

Pfizer 

7,478 

657.5 

9,331 

18,293 

915.7 

40.6 

375 

285 

434 

239 

Phelps  Dodge 

2,596 

187.9 

3,721 

4,197 

375.0 

14.7 

449 

■ 

353 

a 

PHH 

2,116 

63.0 

4,763 

641 

880.1 

4.8 

10 

4 

35 

7 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

50,621 

3,568.0 

51,205 

48,248 

5,187.0 

167.0 

65 

227 

181 

115 

Phillips  Petroleum 

12,309 

245.0 

10,868 

7,583 

1,208.0 

20.4 

■ 

310 

257 

492 

Pinnacle  West  Capital 

1,719 

170.0 

6,957 

1,836 

428.6 

7.9 

■ 

363 

■ 

309 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International 

1,342 

132.4 

1,350 

3,217 

199.9 

4.9 

280 

154 

262 

124 

Pitney  Bowes 

3,543 

353.2 

6,794 

7,157 

616.2 

30.7 

238 

59 

29 

141 

PNC  Bank 

4,146 

745.3 

62,080 

6,488 

837.1 

19.4 

431 

■ 

■ 

a 

Polaroid 

2,245 

67.9 

2,212 

1,592 

168.2 

12.2 

a 

472 

453 

a 

Portland  General 

947 

89.1 

3,449 

963 

181.5 

2.9 

■ 

231 

267 

357 

Potomac  Electric  Power 

1,702 

241.6 

6,665 

2,756 

405.2 

5.0 

172 

192 

302 

102 

PPG  Industries 

5,754 

295.0 

5,652 

8,481 

645.2 

31.4 

404 

350 

476 

384 

Praxair 

2,438 

143.0 

3,255 

2,538 

405.0 

17.7 

319 

306 

■ 

385 

Premark  International 

3,097 

172.5 

2,120 

2,536 

284.4 

24.1 

■ 

■ 

398 

a 

Premier  Bancorp 

336 

67.6 

4,216 

467 

86.4 

2.7 

■ 

467 

■ 

431 

Premier  Industrial 

713 

91.3 

484 

2,180 

99.2 

4.4 

44 

346 

387 

222 

Price/Costco 

15,681 

145.9 

4,317 

4,376 

262.4 

43.0 

17 

86 

78 

10 

Procter  &  Gamble 

30,067 

571.0 

25.543 

38,675 

1,706.0 

104.8 

476 

206 

416 

423 

Progressive 

1,955 

267.3 

4,011 

2,237 

283.4 

5.8 

■ 

464 

■ 

197 

Promus  Cos 

1,252 

91.8 

1,793 

4,793 

189.9 

24.2 

■ 

■ 

319 

a 

Protective  Life 

.  760 

56  6 

5,316 

580 

56.6 

1.0 

■ 

■ 

357 

a 

Provident  Bancorp 

325 

51.3 

4.698 

472 

610 

1.6 

330 

■ 

111 

a 

Provident  Life  &  Accident 

2,938 

-81.2 

16,892 

1,251 

-38.3 

5.3 

■ 

449 

■ 

a 

PSI  Resources 

1,088 

96.4 

2,664 

1,334 

223.3 

4.3 

468 

325 

409 

481 

Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 

1,999 

157.4 

4.058 

1,863 

301.3 

6.5 

173 

79 

116 

123 

Public  Service  Enterprise  Group 

5,706 

595.5 

16,305 

7,160 

1,298.5 

12.8 

■ 

360 

464 

a 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

1.113 

138.3 

3,341 

1,487 

254.0 

2.7 

■ 

■ 

427 

a 

Pulte13 

1,633 

77.8 

3,811 

906 

80.1 

3.1 

168 

180 

■ 

227 

Quaker  Oats 

5,792 

304.6 

2,805 

4,318 

471.6 

20.2 

467 

■ 

■ 

a 

Quantum 

2,003 

-9.6 

888 

831 

26.8 

2.3 

469 

■ 

■ 

a 

Ralston-Continental  Baking  Group 

1,984 

27.7 

832 

138 

100.9 

21.3 

164 

165 

378 

218 

Ralston-Ralston  Purina  Group 

5,949 

332.0 

4,454 

4,465 

568.5 

38.2 

102 

65 

248 

94 

Raytheon 

9,201 

693.0 

7,258 

9,076 

970.9 

63.9 

346 

203 

■ 

190 

Reader's  Digest  Association 

2,821 

271.9 

2,053 

4,943 

317.1 

7.4 

336 

246 

■ 

332 

Reebok  International 

2,894 

223.4 

1.392 

2,940 

258.7 

4.7 

326 

489 

216 

■ 

Reliance  Group  Holdings 

2,963 

85.5 

8.969 

669 

85.5 

9.5 

■  Not  on  500  list.   ^Formerly  Philadelphia  Electric.   "Formerly  PHM 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


NEW  YORK  •  GENEVA  •  TOKYO  •  LONDON  •  ZURICH  •  LUGANO  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  PARIS  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  GIBRALTAR 
MILAN  •  GUERNSEY  •  BEIRUT  •  MIAMI  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  NASSAU  •  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  •  MONTREAL  •  SINGAPORE  •  HONG  KONG 
TAIPEI  'JAKARTA  '  BEIJING  •  MONTEVIDEO  •  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  SANTIAGO  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  CARACAS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


-Where  they  rank:  199  J 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

(Smil) 

420 

181 

50 

363 

Republic  New  York 

2,328 

301,2 

39,493 

2,714 

349.5 

5.1 

■ 

9 

■ 

Revco  DS 

2,420 

30.5 

1,082 

831 

81.2 

16.5 

186 

■ 

266 

313 

Reynolds  Metals 

5,269 

-322.1 

6,709 

3,162 

-35.1 

29.1 

243 

129 

410 

203 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4,019 

421.1 

4,050 

4,709 

589.0 

22.7 

■ 

■ 

351 

■ 

Riggs  National 

369 

-94.2 

4,780 

321 

-81.2 

1.9 

228 

378 

■ 

■ 

Rite  Aid 

4,289 

126.5 

2,055 

1,663 

229.4 

in 

46 

■ 

63 

116 

RJR  Nabisco 

15,104 

-3,0 

31,295 

7.540 

1.165.0 

64.8 

Lot 

394 

■ 

358 

w \ja\jy*ay  oci  video 

4,156 

119.3 

1.846 

2.751 

319.4 

46  5 

■ 

■ 

399 

■ 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 

240 

-59.4 

4.189 

222 

-51.2 

1.8 

82 

85 

203 

87 

Rockwell  International 

10,952 

583.6 

9,758 

9,482 

1,071.8 

77.9 

301 

379 

450 

268 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,269 

126.0 

3,524 

3,746 

352.0 

13.4 

■ 

■ 

415 

■ 

Roosevelt  Financial  Group 

244 

38.1 

4,016 

263 

40.1 

0.5 

473 

257 

■ 

202 

Rubbermaid 

1,960 

211.4 

1,513 

4,710 

292.3 

12.0 

232 

405 

393 

434 

Ryder  System 

4,217 

114.7 

4,258 

2,157 

723.3 

37.6 

283 

127 

130 

284 

Safeco 

3,517 

425.9 

14,807 

3,517 

458.0 

72 

45 

389 

332 

382 

Safeway 

15,215 

123.3 

5,075 

2,562 

453.5 

105.4 

■ 

417 

■ 

■ 

St  Jude  Medical 

253 

109.6 

450 

1,382 

118.6 

0.7 

■ 

■ 

437 

■ 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

289 

41.4 

3,705 

364 

46.4 

1.0 

216 

125 

108 

293 

St  Paul  Cos 

4,460 

427.6 

17,149 

3,394 

486.2 

12.6 

XT) 

OIL 

122 

40 

L  UH 

OtJMIt  IVIdC 

2  617 

430  1 

3,1  j  j 

HJU.  1 

4  4 

111 

50 

7 

160 

Salomon 

8,799 

864.0 

184,835 

5,735 

1.081.0 

8.6 

470 

251 

355 

368 

San  Diego  Gas  81  Electric 

1,980 

218.7 

4,702 

2,679 

480.5 

4.2 

356 

162 

293 

216 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

2,726 

338.8 

5,937 

4,493 

586.7 

16.1 

47 

60 

177 

78 

Sara  Lee 

14,963 

733.0 

11,244 

10.346 

1,286.0 

133.0 

■ 

312 

412 

430 

Scana 

1,264 

168.0 

4,041 

2,182 

344.2 

4.8 

132 

74 

91 

114 

SCEcorp 

7,821 

639.0 

21,379 

7,613 

1,668.0 

17.2 

224 

52 

388 

69 

Schering-Plough 

4,341 

825.0 

4,317 

11,350 

967.4 

21.4 

■ 

386 

259 

■ 

Charles  Schwab 

1,097 

124.4 

6,897 

1,741 

168.8 

5.5 

205 

■ 

269 

291 

Scott  Paper 

4,749 

-289.1 

6,625 

3.405 

11.2 

26.2 

■ 

368 

■ 

448 

EW  Scripps 

1,206 

128.7 

1,676 

2,070 

249.6 

8.2 

317 

335 

456 

Seagate  Technology 

3,114 

151.3 

2,496 

2.008 

344.2 

43.0 

Q 

8 

20 

ocalS,  nUcUULK 

<;n  ins! 

JU,000 

<1,4U D.  I 

Qfl.  80S! 

lfi 

J,UO/  .3 

JOL.J 

■ 

■ 

■ 

419 

Sensormatic  Electronics 

549 

63.2 

1,029 

2,257 

95.4 

4.0 

■ 

430 

438 

412 

Service  Corp  International 

899 

103.1 

3,683 

2,323 

161.3 

12.3 

259 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Service  Merchandise 

3,815 

82.3 

2,012 

770 

152.0 

22.6 

■ 

■ 

461 

■ 

SFFed  Corp 

234 

9.9 

3,389 

141 

19.3 

0.7 

398 

B 

318 

Shaw  Industries 

2,476 

117.6 

1,454 

3,110 

200.2 

01  7 

21.7 

485 

228 

71 

466 

Shawmut  National 

1,931 

244.6 

27.245 

1,980 

365.6 

10.3 

328 

317 

■ 

343 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,949 

165.2 

1.915 

2,855 

234.0 

17.1 

■ 

422 

■ 

369 

Sigma-Aldrich 

739 

107.2 

730 

2,665 

139.1 

4.3 

■ 

304 

169 

433 

Signet  Banking 

1,169 

174.4 

11,849 

2,174 

211.5 

5.9 

■ 

406 

■ 

278 

Silicon  Graphics 

1,262 

114.7 

1,325 

3,598 

185.6 

3.7 

345 

■ 

■ 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers 

2,807 

45.8 

1.654 

678 

128.0 

19.0 

■ 

488 

494 

Snap-on  Tools 

1,132 

85.8 

1,219 

1,830 

117.9 

9.0 

■ 

a 

342 

Snapple  Beverage 

516 

595 

239 

2.860 

69.8 

0.2 

■ 

207 

481 

364 

Sonat 

1,741 

265.1 

3,214 

2,702 

491.1 

2.2 

480 

395 

■ 

440 

Sonoco  Products 

1,947 

118.8 

1,707 

2,124 

214.6 

16.5 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


TOT' 


e  was  Dorn  in 
1639.  And  he's  still  flyi 
with  us  today 


His  name  is  synonymous  with  Champagne.  For  it  was 
Dom  Perignon  who  first  produced  this  wine  full  of  stars. 

So,  it  is  only  fitting  that  United  serves  his  legacy, 
vintage  Dom  Perignon,  in  our  international  First  Glass 
cabins.  Along  with  the  world's  finest  liqueurs  and  spirits. 

United's  international  First  Class.  For  those  accus 
tomed  to  excellence  in  every  detail. 

Come  fly  the  airline  that's  uniting  the  world.  Come 
fly  the  friendly  skies. 


IJUJ  United  Airlines 


-Where  (hey  rank:  1993- 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employe* 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

If  m,n 

/C  mill 

116 

44 

77 

62 

Southern  Co 

8,489 

1,002.0 

25,911 

12,724 

2,013.0 

28.9 

■ 

295 

■ 

Southern  National 

438 

75.6 

5,898 

617 

85.0 

2.4 

■ 

■ 

430 

470 

Southern  New  England  Telecommunications 

1,654 

-53.9 

3,762 

1.963 

237.2 

10.8 

332 

■ 

456 

270 

Southern  Pacific  Rail 

2,919 

-44.9 

3,434 

0  71Q 

3,/iy 

00. 5 

01  1 

169 
■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Southland 

5,781 

-11,3 

1  OOG 

l.yyy 

1  7 1  C 
1,/ It) 

1/111 

o/i  n 

338 

133 

■ 

SouthTrust 

1,102 

150.5 

1  A  700 

14, /Uo 

1  COO 

i  ,wy 

1  QQ  /I 

loo. 4 

K  7 
0./ 

424 

330 

■ 

183 

Southwest  Airlines 

2,297 

154.3 

2,576 

5.053 

273.6 

13.3 

83 

28 

80 

25 

Southwestern  Bell 

10,690 

1,435.2 

24,308 

24,372 

3,442.2 

59.0 

■ 

426 

■ 

■ 

Southwestern  Public  Service 

826 

104.5 

1.784 

1,182 

1666 

2.2 

■ 

374 

■ 

Sovereign  Bancorp 

0  7  1 

ill 

on  c 

A  /IOC 

OK/1 
Jut 

jU.O 

U.O 

3/4 

■ 

■ 

406 

Spiegel 

2,596 

48.7 

0  011 

2,211 

O  070 

1 9  n 

462 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Springs  Industries 

2,023 

Al  O 

4/. 3 

1  000 

con 

oyu 

1  7/1  fl 

9fl  0 

112 

135 

67 

Sprint 

11,368 

468.3 

14,149 

11,994 

1,827.0 

51.4 

403 

179 

■ 

Standard  Federal  Bank 

769 

115.6 

10,905 

873 

137.7 

2.5 

426 

461 

■ 

495 

Stanley  Works 

2,273 

92.6 

1,577 

1,823 

173.3 

19.0 

■ 

440 

240 

■ 

Star  Banc 

631 

100.3 

7  COO 
Ifiil 

1  O70 
l,U/0 

1  "31  Q 

Uo.o 

0  K 
J  0 

■ 

295 

102 

333 

State  Street  Boston 

1  COO 

1,532 

1  7Q  Q 

i/y.o 

18, /iU 

9  cnn 

9fi?  Q 

Q  7 

■ 

■ 

375 

■ 

Statesman  Group 

379 

37.2 

4,491 

1  70 

1/U 

1Q  7 
OO.I 

n  o 

U.J 

195 

261 

■ 

Stone  Container 

5,060 

-319.2 

6,837 

1,322 

27.6 

30.1 

274 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Stop  &  Shop  Companies 

3,568 

63.7 

1,644 

1,288 

143.3 

28.0 

■ 

■ 

331 

■ 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California 

377 

2.3 

5,089 

191 

9.9 

1.6 

■ 

■ 

389 

■ 

Summit  Bancorp 

304 

42.4 

A  O  1  O 

4,31;! 

CI  1 

Ml 

cn  o 

DU./! 

1  K 
1 .0 

141 

198 

294 

271 

Sun  Co 

7,297 

283.0 

5,900 

O  707 

3,707 

CC1  0 

bo  J  U 

l/l  n 
14.4 

214 

284 

■ 

346 

Sun  Microsystems 

4,493 

188.2 

o  c  i  n 

2,610 

O  QC1 

/I  1  0  1 

41Z.J 

10  0 

B 

359 

123 

■ 

SunAmerica 

884 

138.6 

15,541 

1,354 

138.6 

1.0 

■ 

475 

■ 

■ 

Sunbeam-Oster 

1,066 

88.8 

1,006 

1.474 

121.0 

9.4 

■ 

348 

■ 

■ 

Sundstrand 

1,383 

145.7 

1,512 

1.597 

233.8 

10.1 

320 

110 

47 

162 

SunTrust  Banks 

3,089 

A  70  7 

4/3./ 

Af\  700 

41), /7a 

t;  CQQ 
3,000 

Kl 0  Q 

1Q  C. 

291 

400 

394 

Supervalu 

16,104 

182.6 

4,181 

079  8 

4i.U 

■ 

■ 

■ 

402 

Sybase 

427 

44.1 

000 

333 

0  ylfll 

lAui 

ca  c 

06.  D 

9  C. 

£.0 

B 

■ 

305 

■ 

Synovus  Financial 

615 

74.1 

5,627 

1,159 

74.1 

4.7 

255 

■ 

186 

Sysco 

10,589 

212.2 

2,735 

5,020 

325.8 

23.4 

463 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Tandem  Computers 

2,023 

-510.3 

1,630 

1,725 

-340.8 

10.4 

240 

498 

479 

360 

Tandy 

4,103 

83.8 

3,219 

O  7C0 

2./50 

1  CO  Q 

IbJ.o 

/10  Q 

40. y 

■ 

■ 

335 

■ 

TCF  Financial 

477 

38.0 

c  noc 
5,02b 

4U1 

/IS  9 

9  8 

1 

340 

491 

409 

TECO  Energy 

1,284 

150.3 

OIOO 

3,128 

0  occ 

01  C  7 

i  8 

241 

■ 

120 

80 

Tele-Communications 

4,047 

12.0 

16,199 

10,180 

816.0 

22.0 

391 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Teledyne 

2,492 

72.8 

1,478 

1,060 

145.5 

22.4 

■ 

■ 

■ 

425 

Telephone  &  Data  Systems 

591 

33.9 

2,259 

2,192 

161.4 

4.1 

353 

■ 

167 

366 

Temple-Inland 

2,736 

67.4 

11,959 

O  COA 

077  1 

l  c.  n 

1D.U 

58 

120 

125 

85 

Tenneco 

13,255 

451.0 

15.373 

0  710 

OCO  0 

ybu.u 

77  n 

13 

39 

74 

42 

Texaco 

33,245 

1.068.0 

26,626 

17  1  C  7 
l/.lfa/ 

o  coo  n 

Abyy.u 

0.9.  7 
33.1 

114 

106 

290 

110 

Texas  Instruments 

8,523 

476.0 

5,993 

7,844 

1,093.0 

59.8 

181 

147 

89 

103 

Texas  Utilities 

5.435 

368.7 

21.518 

8.440 

912.1 

10.8 

105 

143 

98 

181 

Textron 

9,078 

379.1 

19.658 

5,106 

659.9 

55.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

450 

Thermo  Electron 

1,250 

76.6 

2,474 

2,049 

119.0 

8.2 

■ 

■ 

454 

3Com 

753 

-42.6 

387 

2,015 

-17.5 

2.0 

i  Not  on  500  list. 
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Forbes  ■  April  25,  1994 


er  Full  Service  Lease 
prevent  you  from 
driving  into  the  traps. 

Owning  your  own  trucks  is  no  day  at  the  club. 
But  with  a  Ryder  Full  Service  Lease,  you  can  improve 
customer  service  and  reduce  costs.  You'll  get  cus- 
tomized trucks  and  extra  or  loaner  vehicles  if  you 
need  them.  Plus  a  preventive  maintenance  plan  and 
a  competitively  priced,  comprehensive  fuel  program. 

To  learn  how  transportation  can  improve  your 
business,  call  1-800-RYDER-OK,  ext.  103,  for  a  free 
brochure  and  a  "Lease  Versus  Own  Analysis."  And  take 
a  lesson  or  two  from  the  pros.  f¥YD£fY 

©1993  Kyder  TYuck  Rental,  Inc  A  Ryder  System  Co  Ryder  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


■Where  they  rank:  199':  Company 


Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

profits 

value 

494 

■ 

■ 

TIG  Holdings 

48 

■ 

44 

Time  Warner 

262 

173 

225 

Times  Mirror 

269 

376 

« 

462 

TJX  Cos 

442 

199 

239 

316 

Torchmark 

278 

■ 

a 

■ 

Tosco 

130 

104 

282 

77 

Toys  'R'  Us 

199 

136 

58 

247 

Transamerica 

■ 

483 

486 

■ 

Transatlantic  Holdings 

331 

■ 

407 

■ 

Transco  Energy 

153 

47 

13 

68 

Travelers14 

479 

281 

■ 

252 

Tribune 

■ 

■ 

381 

■ 

Trustmark 

129 

249 

318 

198 

TRW 

486 

■ 

477 

208 

Turner  Broadcasting  System 

350 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Turner  Corp 

■ 

419 

■ 

■ 

20th  Century  Industries 

314 

■ 

■ 

391 

Tyco  International 

204 

289 

449 

331 

Tyson  Foods 

49 

■ 

151 

315 

UAL 

a 

■ 

146 

■ 

UJB  Financial 

402 

485 

■ 

■ 

Ultramar 

■ 

404 

■ 

■ 

Unifi 

■ 

■ 

114 

■ 

Union  Bank 

316 

■ 

360 

310 

Union  Camp 

212 

318 

358 

258 

Union  Carbide 

455 

187 

271 

275 

Union  Electric 

136 

63 

129 

65 

Union  Pacific 

■ 

■ 

278 

■ 

Union  Planters 

134 

150 

242 

370 

Unisys 

■ 

■ 

499 

■ 

United  Caroiina  Bancshares 

396 

277 

■ 

128 

United  HealthCare 

■ 

■ 

273 

■ 

United  Missouri  Bancshares 

472 

214 

90 

379 

US  Bancorp 

378 

183 

■ 

121 

US  Healthcare 

370 

■ 

■ 

■ 

US  Shoe 

■ 

■ 

484 

■ 

US  Trust 

25 

103 

122 

100 

United  Technologies 

■ 

457 

344 

442 

Unitrin 

339 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Universal 

142 

158 

212 

133 

Unocal 

295 

174 

156 

232 

UNUM 

266 

133 

348 

174 

Upjohn 

91 

140 

93 

41 

US  West 

149 

■ 

260 

■ 

USAir  Group 

302 

374 

134 

■ 

USF&G 

487 

■ 

3 

■ 

USG 

■  Not  on  500  list.   NA:  Not  available.   '"Formerly  Primerica. 


Ss  l&s 

Net 

Accpt<; 

MarUpt 

IVIClf  nV  I 

Cash 

lmi  yi  i  u  y  cc  d 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

1,881 

-128.0 

6,253 

1,297 

-128.0 

3.7 

14,544 

-164.0 

16.533 

16,344 

1.169.0 

44.0 

1  7 1  d 
j,/ 14 

117  9 

Oil  .L 

A  CfiC 
4.0U0 

A  19/1 
4,  olh 

too  c. 
JOO.J 

97  fi 

3,627 

1270 

1,427 

1,992 

194.5 

34.0 

2,177 

279.6 

7,646 

3,134 

315.2 

2.7 

3,559 

806 

1,493 

1,012 

145.7 

1.9 

7,946 

483.0 

6,150 

10,376 

616.3 

52.2 

4,833 

400.5 

36,051 

4,106 

567.6 

10.7 

79fi 

8fi  7 

1  1  7fl 
0,1/U 

l  run 

Hfi  7 
oo./ 

n  i 

u.o 

2,922 

-3.9 

4,085 

681 

183.4 

4.6 

6,797 

950.0 

101,360 

11,654 

1,073.0 

38.0 

1,953 

188.6 

2,536 

4,047 

291.4 

9.9 

336 

48.6 

4,432 

514 

65.6 

2.0 

7,948 

220.0 

5,336 

4,775 

678.0 

62.7 

1  Q99 

1 ,  JLL 

79  A 
1  CM 

1  9/lfi 
0,£40 

A  filfi 
4,000 

fifii  fi 

001.0 

J.J 

2,768 

-6.2 

664 

46 

3.6 

2.6 

1,104 

1086 

1.648 

1,107 

115.8 

2.3 

3,133 

79.2 

2,309 

2,503 

169.2 

23.5 

4,777 

185.3 

3,526 

2,968 

366.6 

49.2 

14,511 

-31.0 

12,840 

3,136 

733.0 

84.9 

1  flfi9 

7  A  9 

1  J. 41 1 

i  ah 

1,410 

mi  9 

fi  i 

0.0 

2,438 

86.5 

1,725 

1,075 

125.2 

3.3 

1,365 

114.9 

950 

1,665 

185.2 

6.5 

1,266 

83.1 

16,391 

940 

108.8 

7.2 

3,120 

50.0 

4,685 

3,198 

311.6 

19.6 

4,640 

165.0 

4,689 

3,913 

441.0 

14.1 

9  nfif; 

9Q7  9 

fi  fiQfi 
O,  JjO 

i  fill 

OOO  .j 

fi  fi 

0.0 

7.561 

705.0 

15,001 

12,307 

1,654.0 

47.1 

484 

61.3 

6,318 

503 

84.3 

2.8 

7.743 

361.6 

7,519 

2,663 

838.3 

51.7 

242 

31.7 

3,051 

319 

39.8 

1.9 

2,469 

194.6 

1,494 

7,075 

240.3 

5.4 

difi 

i]  1 
*ti.i 

fi  fi9Q 

0,  JL  J 

filQ 

fid  i 
ou.o 

i  fi 

0.0 

1,966 

257.9 

21,415 

2,597 

364.7 

12.4 

2,580 

299.7 

1,344 

7,280 

321.5 

3.1 

2,626 

-15.8 

1,079 

775 

68.9 

38.5 

446 

42.3 

3,186 

484 

57.2 

2.4 

20.736 

487.0 

15.618 

8,623 

1.302  0 

173.3 

1  Ifil 
1.000 

Qfi  (1 

A  8Qfi 

9  119 

ofi  n 

7  7 

2,887 

59.9 

1,783 

708 

92.7 

25.0 

7.261 

343.0 

9,254 

6,848 

1.351.0 

14.2 

3,397 

312.0 

12,437 

4,293 

312.0 

7.0 

3,653 

411.3 

4,816 

5,181 

584.8 

18.7 

10,294 

394.4 

20,680 

17,370 

2.348.9 

62.2 

7,083 

-349.4 

6,878 

518 

-43.0 

48.7 

3,249 

127.2 

14,335 

1,309 

150.8 

7.0 

1.916 

NA 

2,163 

1,278 

NA 

11.9 
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Springfield 


In  Georgetown, 

Kentucky  a  tradition  of 

craftsmanship,  a  love  of  the 

handmade  runs  deep. 

It  could  be  just  about  anything. 

Wf     ^  antique  jigsaw  puzzle.  A  pearl-inlaid 

i      /      guitar.  Or,  for  that  matter,  a  car. 
mm 

Since  1989,  the  vast  majority  of  Toyota 
Camry  Sedans  sold  here  in  America  have  been  built 


All  assembled  by  a  team  of  nearly 
5,000  Americans  so  skilled  and  dedicated, 
that  in  1990  TMM  in  Georgetown  received 
the  first  ever  J. D.  Power  and  Associates  Gold 
Plant  Quality  Awardt 
recognizing  it  as  the  highest 
ranking  plant  in  initial  quality  in 
North  America. 

And  this  year,  they  received  it  again 


H     I  O 

■A-  Columbia 


Once'We  Started 
Building  The  Camry 
InThe  U.S.,  AllThe  Pieces 
Just  Fell  Into  Place. 


/ 

right  here  by  Americans,  at  Toyota  Motor 
Manufacturing  (TMM)  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky 
Every  Camry  Wagon  sold,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
is  built  in  Georgetown. 

One  hundred  seventy-four  suppliers  from  32 
different  states  across  the  U.S.  provide  parts  that  go 
!  -  .  into  the  Camry 


To  learn  more  about  the  craftsman- 
ship that  goes  into  the  1994  Toyota  Camry 
call  1-800-GO-TOYOTA  for  a  brochure 
and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Maybe  then  all 
the  pieces  will  fall  into 
place  for  you. 


Frankfort 
*  » 

Georgetown 


<Jg>  TOYOTA  Camry 

"I  love  what  you  do  for  me" 


*J  D  Power  and  Associates  1990  and  1993  Initial  Quality  Studies"  1993  study  based  on  45410  consumer  responses  indicating  owner-reported  problems  during  the  Erst  90  days  ol  ownership 

Buckle  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  you  ©1993  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc 


-Where  they  rank:  1993 



Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employee 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

a 

458 

USlICO 

410 

23  fi 

3  41? 

188 

l  OO 

23  fi 

L  J.U 

n  7 

v.  / 

■ 

447 

■ 

US  Life 

1,600 

97.2 

6,740 

920 

109.9 

2.2 

■ 

146 

■ 

166 

UST  Inc 

1,080 

368.9 

706 

5,573 

395.6 

3.7 

95 

■ 

183 

182 

USX-Marathon 

10,035 

-6.0 

10,806 

5,087 

769.0 

22.0 

175 

a 

270 

326 

USX-US  Steel 

5,612 

-169.0 

6.616 

2,994 

145.0 

21.5 

■ 

486 

■ 

■ 

UtiliCorp  United 

1,572 

86.4 

2,851 

1,276 

232.4 

4.5 

i 

■ 

369 

Valley  DdllLUip 

377 

4S  9 

4  J.  J 

4  W 

4,  JJL 

739 

fi3  0 

2  7 

357 

■ 

■ 

441 

Varity 

2,726 

76.3 

2,028 

2,121 

161.1 

13.6 

497 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Venture  Stores 

1,863 

43.9 

663 

387 

66.8 

15.0 

227 

224 

■ 

308 

VF 

4,320 

246.4 

2,877 

3,225 

372.2 

59.5 

466 

311 

275 

257 

Viacom 

2,005 

169.5 

6,417 

3,926 

322.5 

5.0 

192 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Vons  Cos 

5,075 

33.0 

2,250 

753 

148.7 

22.1 

478 

■ 

484 

V  U  Hal  1  iVlaLCI  laid 

1,133 

88.2 

1,079 

1,857 

191.0 

6.3 

272 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Waban 

3,589 

-18.7 

1,073 

604 

16.8 

14.1 

352 

99 

56 

164 

Wachovia 

2,742 

492.1 

36,526 

5,613 

585.1 

15.8 

4 

9 

76 

4 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

67,345 

2,333.3 

26,302 

61,492 

3,182.0 

472.5 

115 

219 

■ 

185 

Walgreen 

8,498 

249.9 

2,673 

5,031 

357.1 

55.6 

167 

197 

347 

101 

Warner-Lambert 

5,794 

285.0 

4,828 

8,523 

455.4 

34.5 

454 

478 

§ 

Wachincrtnn  PpHoral  "sai/inuc  SL  1  nan 
Wool  III  IglUI  1  iCUCfal  Odvlllgb  <x  i_Ual! 

£93 

JJ.L 

3  234 

881 

OO  1 

inn  i 

n  s 

U.J 

■ 

301 

121 

■ 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

1,180 

175.3 

15,827 

1,330 

206.6 

3.9 

■ 

331 

■ 

355 

Washington  Post 

1,498 

153.8 

1,623 

2,799 

248.5 

6.5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

378 

Wellfleet  Communications 

267 

42.2 

190 

2,607 

51.5 

0.6 

399 

286 

■ 

283 

WellPoint  Health  Networks 

2,449 

186.6 

1,927 

3,532 

190.4 

2.8 

198 

77 

33 

108 

Wells  Fargo 

4,854 

612.0 

52,513 

8,032 

878.0 

20.5 

g 

500 

238 

vvcbl  u.ic  Ddiicurp 

UUU 

OJ.L 

7  R71 

/  ,0/ 1 

ins 

4  4 

474 

■ 

■ 

474 

Western  Atlas 

1,959 

78.2 

2,010 

1,938 

246.2 

14.1 

488 

299 

315 

493 

Western  Resources 

1,909 

177.4 

5,412 

1,833 

370.5 

5.2 

109 

■ 

189 

204 

Westinghouse  Electric 

8,875 

-270.0 

10,553 

4,682 

41.0 

106.1 

415 

■ 

419 

422 

Westvaco 

2,361 

51.4 

3,943 

2,238 

252.9 

14.5 

97 

93 

152 

90 

Weyerhaeuser 

9,545 

527.3 

12,638 

9.248 

1,014.2 

37.9 

137 

242 

289 

188 

Whirl  nrtnl 

¥V  1  III  1  |JUUI 

7  S33 

231  (1 

fi  (147 

U,U4  / 

4  9fi9 

snn  n 

39  1 

J  J.  1 

385 

423 

■ 

■ 

Whitman 

2,530 

106.4 

2,103 

1,694 

201.9 

14.6 

371 

415 

■ 

339 

Willamette  Industries 

2,622 

110.7 

2,805 

2,868 

304.9 

12.0 

403 

241 

337 

374 

Williams  Cos 

2,438 

231.8 

5,020 

2,629 

443.1 

7.0 

■ 

■ 

362 

■ 

Wilmington  Trust 

405 

82.8 

4,638 

898 

91.1 

2.2 

81 

234 

■ 

242 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

11,040 

239.7 

2,199 

4,169 

388.9 

69.0 

■ 

283 

397 

361 

1  fi44 

100.  J 

4,223 

2.725 

404.1 

5.8 

446 

■ 

n 

■ 

Witco 

2,143 

19.8 

1,839 

1,629 

122.3 

8.3 

104 

119 

118 

64 

WMX  Technologies15 

9,136 

452.8 

16,264 

12,328 

1,249.5 

69.9 

96 

■ 

368 

375 

Woolworth 

9,626 

-495.0 

4,593 

2,622 

-238.0 

95.3 

■ 

■ 

444 

■ 

Worthen  Banking 

279 

31.4 

3,579 

370 

45.1 

2.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

500 

Worthington  Industries 

1,236 

818 

695 

1,798 

112.4 

7.0 

■ 

303 

■ 

151 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

1,429 

174.9 

815 

6,067 

209.5 

6.6 

33 

■ 

51 

75 

Xerox 

17,334 

-126.0 

38,750 

10,437 

503.0 

98  2 

345 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Yellow  Corp16 

2,857 

18.8 

1,266 

734 

151.2 

35.0 

460 

it 

■ 

■ 

York  International 

2,032 

75.5 

1,335 

1,450 

119.5 

13.2 

■ 

■ 

385 

■ 

Zions  Bancorporation 

346 

51.4 

4,366 

565 

62.5 

2.5 

■  Not  on  500  list.  15Foimerly  Waste  Management.  16Formerly  Yellow  Freight  System. 
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You  can 't  work  any  harder, 
but  maybe  your  assets  can. 


hard  to  properly  manage  your  assets. 

At  U.S.  Trust,  we've  been  successfully  providing  clients  and 
their  families  with  comprehensive  asset  management  for  over  140 
years.  Our  investment  strategy  combines  a  disciplined  search  for  value 
with  appropriate  asset  diversification  to  limit  risk  and  maximize 
returns.  What's  more,  we  create  highly  individualized  plans  to  help 
each  client  meet  their  specific  financial  objectives. 

If  you're  interested  in  having  your  assets  work  harder,  please 
contact  Richard  E.  Foley,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-U.S.  TRUST. 


NEW  YORK    STAMFORD    PRINCETON    PALM  BEACH    BOCA  RATON    NAPLES    DALL\S    LOS  ANGELES    COSTA  MESA    PORTLAND   GRAND  CAYMAN 


Wall  Street 

Over  the  past  year  the  785  stocks  in  the 
Forbes  500s  show  a  12%  gain  in  price. 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 

THE  Forbes  500s  companies  neither  outperformed  nor 
underperformed  the  stock  market  last  year.  On  average 
they  gained  1 1 .8%,  while  the  Investor's  Business  Daily  price 
index  of  6,000  common  issues  shows  an  1 1.6%  increase. 


Micron  Technology  and  seven  other  technology  stocks 
are  among  the  2 1  companies  whose  stock  price  doubled  or 
better  during  the  past  12  months.  Humana,  Colum- 
bia/HCA, Healthtrust,  American  Medical  International 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Abbott  Laboratories/Dec 

ABT 

n 

35 

13 

31 

23 

28V4 

18% 

107 

-5% 

93 

16.7 

14.9 

Advanced  Micro/Dec 

AMD 

n 

33 

4 

33 

17 

29% 

31 

119 

68 

164 

1 0  0 

1 1  1 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas/Dec 

AET 

n 

66 

29 

66 

46 

571/2 

19 

108 

-5 

93 

NM 

10.4 

Aflac/Dec 

AFL 

n 

34 

10 

34 

25 

3l1/2 

14 

103 

11 

108 

13.6 

12.0 

HF  Ahmanson/Dec 

AHM 

n 

25 

11 

21 

16 

17% 

-13 

79 

-9 

89 

NM 

8.6 

Air  Prods  &  Chems/Sept 

APD 

n 

50 

20 

50 

38 

48y2 

8 

98 

10 

107 

26.8 

18.3 

Albertson's/Jan 

ABS 

n 

30 

10 

30 

23 

29 

7 

98 

8 

106 

L  1 .0 

If?  fi 
10.0 

Alco  btandard/bept 

AiN 

n 

59 

26 

59 

42 

003/8 

24 

112 

3 

101 

NM 

19.9 

Alex  Brown/Dec 

AB 

n 

31 

7 

31 

20 

28% 

28 

117 

16 

113 

'  5.1 

8.5 

Alleghany/Dec 

Y 

n 

150 

69 

150 

123 

I451/s 

10 

100 

3 

101 

10.1 

10.8 

Allegheny  Power/Dec 

AYP 

n 

29 

17 

29 

23 

24Ve 

_3 

88 

_9 

89 

12.8 

12.5 

Allergan/Dec 

AGN 

n 

27* 

12* 

25 

21 

23 

1 

91 

2 

99 

13.9 

15.1 

AlliedSignal/Dec 

ALD 

n 

41 

13 

41 

31 

38V2 

13 

103 

-3 

95 

16.7 

14.5 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas/Dec 

APY 

p 

22 

7 

22 

18 

18% 

-8 

83 

-16 

82 

4.5 

8.0 

Alltel/Dec 

AT 

p 

31 
01 

1  9 

31 
Jl 

9/1 

27y4 

19 

1  09 
1UZ 

Q 

-0 

19.6 

17.1 

A  /[lor 

an 

MM 

n 

82 

50 

82 

59 

/  /  /8 

10 

100 

11 

109 

NM 

53.9 

ALZA/Dec 

AZA 

n 

55 

12 

35 

19 

23y« 

-31 

63 

-17 

81 

43.3 

23.1 

Ambac/Dec 

ABK 

n 

50* 

20* 

50 

38 

39% 

-16 

76 

-6 

92 

7.8 

8.9 

Amerada  Hess/Dec 

AHC 

n 

59 

36 

56 

42 

49 

-6 

85 

9 

106 

NM 

55.7 

American  Brands/Dec 

AMB 

n 

50 

29 

36 

29 

31V2 

-4 

87 

-5 

93 

9.5 

9.5 

American  Cyanamid/Dec 

ACY 

n 

69 

41 

57 

42 

45 

-9 

82 

-7 

91 

NM 

11.2 

American  Electric/Dec 

AEP 

n 

40 

26 

40 

32 

32V8 

-12 

80 

-13 

85 

16.7 

11.5 

American  Express/Dec 

AXP 

n 

39 

18 

37 

27 

30Va 

7 

97 

-2 

95 

9.5 

10.0 

American  General/Dec 

AGC 

n 

37 

12 

37 

26 

28% 

-11 

81 

0 

98 

25.0 

9.8 

American  Greetings/Feb 

AGREA 

0 

34 

11 

34 

25 

29 

17 

106 

-15 

83 

17.0 

14.4 

American  Home  Prods/Dec 

AHP 

n 

86 

42 

69 

58 

59VS 

-5 

86 

-9 

89 

12.5 

118 

American  Intl  Group/Dec 

AIG 

n 

100 

38 

100 

78 

84% 

2 

92 

•-3 

94 

14.0 

12.9 

American  Medical/Aug 

AMI 

n 

27 

4 

24 

10 

23 

102 

184 

18 

115 

24.5 

19.7 

American  Natl  Ins/Dec 

ANAT 

0 

63 

27 

63 

49 

52 

-12 

80 

i 

99 

7.4 

9.5 

Amer  Power  Conversion/Dec 

APCC 

0 

29 

% 

29 

12 

28% 

90 

173 

21 

118 

54.2 

38.9 

American  Premier/Dec 

PC 

n 

40 

15 

40 

25 

26 

-5 

86 

-20 

78 

5.4 

14.2 

American  President/Dec 

APS 

n 

34 

5 

34 

22 

30V4 

33 

121 

6 

103 

11.4 

11.5 

American  Re/Dec 

ARN 

n 

42* 

24* 

40 

24 

27% 

-25 

68 

-3 

95 

12.3 

11.4 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 

meaningful.  E:  Estimate.   D-D;  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P;  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18. 1994. 
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and  United  HealthCarc  also  gained  more  than  100%. 

Four  of  the  five  worst  performing  stocks  arc  busted 
California  thrifts.  Common  shareholders  received  only  4 
shares  of  Glendale  federal  Bank  for  every  100  shares  they 
owned  of  the  old  GlcnFed.  Our  calculations  take  this 
reverse  split  into  account  and  show  a  92%  decline  in 
Glendale  stock. 

"Relative  to  market"  performance  compares  a  stock's 
price  change  with  that  of  the  Investor's  Business  Daily 
index.  A  stock  with  a  rating  of  100  matched  die  market. 

A  few  other  notes:  fiscal  1993  is  defined  as  any  fiscal 
year  that  ended,  or  will  end,  between  lime  1993  and  May 
1994.  We  use  estimated  per  share  earnings  (marked  "E") 
for  all  companies  that  haven't  reported  fiscal  L993  results. 

The  indicated  dividend  rate  is  the  most  recent  quarterly 


dividend  multiplied  by  4.  Extra  dividends  are  included  in 
the  indicated  rate  if  they  were  paid  lor  at  least  two 
consecutive  years.  All  figures  are  adjusted  lor  stock  splits 
that  occurred  or  w  ill  occur  prior  to  Apr.  25,  the  cover  date 
of  this  issue.  We  don't  adjust  historical  prices  for  special 
cash  distributions,  but  such  dividends  are  taken  into 
account  in  our  performance  calculations. 

Earnings  estimates  are  consensus  forecasts  from  the 

Institutional  brokers  Estimate  System.  The  "confidence 

factor"  shows  how  much  security  analysts  agree  or  dis 
agree,  American  Home  Products'  "very  high"  designa 
lion  indicates  that  the  35  analysts  who  tollow  this  stock 
have  similar  estimates.  William  O'Ncil  &  Co.  of  bos 
Angeles,  the  publisher  of  Investor's  Business  1  W/v.  proud 
ed  much  of  the  other  information  for  this  table.  W 


Earnings    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

16.6% 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.89 

12% 

33 

high 

$0./b 

0  70/ 
1.1% 

A  to/ 

1QO/ 
to  <> 

13.9 

2.30 

2.30 

2.68 

17 

29 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-5.30 

-5.30 

5.55 

D-P 

28 

average 

2.76 

4.8 

NM 

0 

4.9 

2.32 

2.32 

2.62 

13 

17 

high 

0.40 

1.3 

17 

11 

def 

-1.51 

-1.51 

2.07 

D-P 

16 

average 

0.88 

4.9 

NM 

0 

6.2 

1.81 

1.76 

2.65 

51 

24 

high 

f\  no 
0.92 

1  0 

1.8 

El 

n 

y 

3.0 

1.34 

1.34 

1.56 

16 

23 

high 

0.44 

1.5 

33 

16 

0.1 

-0.15 

-0.20 

2.83 

D-P 

11 

average 

1.00 

1.8 

NM 

5 

14.2 

5.61 

5.61 

3.38 

■40 

3 

very  low 

0.60 

2.1 

11 

32 

5.1 

14.37 

14.37 

13.40 

-7 

3 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.3 

1.88 

1.88 

1.93 

3 

09 

very  high 

l.bl 

0.0 

Q7 
0/ 

i 

1 

12.7 

1.65 

1.65 

1.68 

2 

15 

very  high 

0.40 

1.7 

24 

36 

5.5 

2.31 

2.31 

2.65 

15 

18 

high 

067 

1  / 

29 

-15 

12.9 

4.08 

4.08 

2.28 

-44 

10 

average 

0.16 

0.9 

4 

2 

11.2 

1.39 

1.39 

1.59 

14 

13 

high 

0.88 

3.2 

63 

8 

0.1 

0.03 

0.03 

1.43 

NM 

27 

very  low 

1.60 

2.1 

NM 

-16 

20.1 

0.54 

0.54 

1.01 

87 

16 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

54.8 

5.08 

5.08 

4.46 

-12 

14 

average 

0.48 

1.2 

9 

NA 

def 

-3.22 

-3.22 

0.88 

D-P 

26 

very  low 

0.60 

1.2 

NM 

0 

8.1 

3.30 

3.30 

3.33 

1 

19 

average 

1.97 

6.3 

60 

16 

def 

-1.82 

-1.82 

4.01 

D-P 

16 

average 

1.75 

3.9 

NM 

8 

6.7 

1.92 

1.92 

2.79 

45 

21 

very  high 

2.40 

7.5 

125 

0 

11.3 

3.17 

3.17 

3.00 

-5 

21 

low 

1.00 

3.3 

32 

3 

5.2 

1.15 

1.15 

2.93 

155 

28 

high 

1.16 

4.0 

101 

5 

7.2 

1.71 

1.77E 

2.02 

14 

10 

high 

0.50 

1,7 

29 

9 

17.7 

4.73 

4.73 

5.02 

6 

35 

very  high 

2.92 

4.9 

62 

9 

9.5 

6.04 

6.04 

6.58 

9 

32 

high 

0.40 

0.5 

1 

9 

3.2 

0.94 

0.87 

1.17 

34 

/ 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.0 

7.00 

7.00 

5.50 

-21 

4 

high 

2.20 

4.2 

31 

16 

19.4 

0.53 

0.53 

0.74 

40 

9 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.2 

481 

4.81 

1.83 

-62 

6 

average 

0.88 

3.4 

18 

22 

3.1 

2.65 

2.65 

2.64 

0 

/ 

low 

0.40 

1.3 

15 

1 

7.7 

2.25 

2.25 

2.43 

8 

10 

low 

 ■ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  IIBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-mid 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price— 

— Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

5-year 

12-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change ' 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Ampriran  Savinps  Fla'Of1' 

ASFL 

o 

20* 

3* 

20 

10 

191A 

54% 

140 

1% 

98 

7.5 

NA 

American  Stores/Jan 

ASC 

n 

26 

11 

26- 

20 

26% 

26 

114 

22 

119 

14.1 

13.1 

American  Tel  &  Tel  Of ; 

T 

n 

65 

29 

65 

51 

53% 

-9 

83 

2 

100 

1  O  O 

1C  O 

Ameritech/Dec 

AIT 

n 

46 

25 

46 

36 

41Vs 

8 

98 

7 

105 

1  A  Q 

14.0 

1  A  A 

14.4 

Ames  Dept  Stores/Jan 

AMES 

0 

5* 

1* 

5 

2 

5 

33 

121 

122 

217 

NA 

MA 

NA 

Amgen/Dec 

AMGN 

0 

78 

6 

52 

31 

38% 

16 

106 

-22 

76 

1  A  7 

13  3 

10.0 

Amoro/Drr 

AN 

n 

60 

40 

59 

51 

55 

-4 

87 

4 

102 

15.0 

15.8 

AMP/Dec 

AMP 

n 

69 

38 

67 

57 

64 

6 

96 

1 

99 

22.6 

20.1 

AMR/Dec 

AMR 

n 

107 

40 

73 

60 

61% 

1 

92 

-8 

90 

MM 

NM 

1  0  0 

u.y 

AmSouth  Bancorp/Dec 

ASO 

n 

36 

12 

36 

27 

30V4 

-10 

81 

-3 

95 

O  Q 

y.o 

Q  Q 
6.3 

Anadarko  Petroleum/Dec 

APC 

n 

52 

19 

52 

36 

47% 

33 

120 

5 

103 

K8  0 
00.1 

41.3 

Anchor  Bancorp/June 

ABKR 

0 

17 

% 

17 

12 

13% 

6 

96 

12 

109 

D.O 

0  c 

o.b 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos/Dec 

BUD 

n 

62 

34 

54 

43 

51% 

-1 

90 

5 

102 

23.7 

13.0 

Aon/Oec 

AOC 

n 

59 

27 

59 

45 

50% 

-5 

86 

5 

103 

12.1 

11.2 

Apple  Computer/Sept 

AAPL 

0 

73 

22 

59 

22 

36% 

-32 

61 

24 

121 

mi 
NM 

01  c 

21.5 

Applied  Materials/Oct 

AMAT 

0 

52 

4 

52 

18 

5l1/4 

143 

220 

32 

129 

j4.D 

OO  0 

Archer  Daniels/June 

ADM 

n 

30 

12 

28 

21 

25 

1 

91 

10 

107 

1  O  fl 

lo.U 

lb.o 

Argonaut  Group/Dec 

AGII 

0 

36 

17 

36 

30 

30 

-14 

78 

-2 

96 

o.b 

O  7 

0./ 

Arkla/Dec 

ALG 

n 

28 

7 

11 

7 

7% 

-8 

84 

-5 

93 

28.8 

15.6 

Armstrong  World  Inds/Dec 

ACK 

n 

58 

18 

58 

29 

55% 

59 

145 

4 

101 

41.8 

17.1 

Arrow  Electronics/Dec 

ARW 

n 

45 

3 

45 

29 

41% 

30 

118 

-1 

97 

1C  fl 
13.0 

14.1 

Arvin  Industries/Dec 

ARV 

n 

38 

13 

38 

25 

30% 

-13 

79 

-4 

94 

1  7  1 
l/.l 

1  A  A 

14.4 

Asarco/Dec 

AR 

n 

36 

16 

27 

16 

27 

9 

99 

18 

115 

MM 

NM 

MM 

Ashland  Oil/Sept 

ASH 

n 

44 

23 

44 

24 

43% 

57 

143 

28 

125 

i  l  n 
15.3 

1  c  0 

15.3 

AST  Research/June 

ASTA 

0 

33 

3 

33 

13 

23% 

75 

159 

4 

101 

NM 

14.1 

Atlantic  Energy/Dec 

ATE 

n 

25 

16 

25 

20 

20% 

-13 

79 

_5 

93 

11.5 

11.9 

Atlantic  Richfield/Dec 

ARC 

n 

142 

88 

128 

95 

101 

-16 

76 

_4 

94 

bU.o 

1  O  1 

18.1 

Automatic  Data/June 

AUD 

n 

57 

18 

57 

47 

54% 

5 

96 

_1 

97 

in  0 

162 

AutoZone/Aug 

AZO 

n 

31* 

7* 

31 

19 

29% 

39 

127 

4 

102 

HI  O 

4/.o 

OQ  Q 

Avery  Dennison/Dec 

AVY 

n 

33 

16 

32 

26 

29% 

7 

97 

1 

99 

Ofi  7 

1  7  7 

if  .1 

Avnet/June 

AVT 

n 

44 

22 

44 

29 

44 

34 

122 

13 

110 

23.9 

17.9 

Avon  Products/Dec 

AVP 

n 

64 

20 

63 

48 

57 

-10 

82 

17 

114 

17.2 

14.6 

Baker  Hughes/Sept 

BHI 

n 

35 

16 

30 

18 

20% 

-10 

82 

1 

98 

AC  O 

4b.o 

oq  n 
lo.U 

Ball  Corpt/Dec 

BLL 

n 

40 

23 

34 

24 

25% 

-14 

78 

-15 

83 

UM 

NM 

1  O  Q 

13.9 

Baltimore  G&E/Dec 

BGE 

n 

28 

16 

28 

22 

23 

_8 

83 

_9 

89 

12.4 

1 1  n 
11.9 

Banc  One/Dec 

ONE 

n 

45 

13 

45 

32 

34% 

-11 

81 

_2 

95 

117 
11./ 

l  n  a 
1U.4 

Bancorp  Hawaii/Dec 

BOH 

n 

36 

14 

36 

27 

31 

-12 

80 

13 

111 

10.0 

9.3 

Bank  of  Boston/Dec 

BKB 

n 

31 

3 

29 

20 

24V4 

-14 

78 

5 

103 

10.6 

7.4 

Bank  of  New  York/Dec 

BK 

n 

63 

13 

63 

51 

531/4 

_8 

83 

-7 

91 

n  o 

9.3 

0  1 

0.1 

Bank  South/Dec 

BKSO 

0 

19 

5 

19 

11 

18 

33 

121 

18 

115 

1  1  L 

11.5 

1  1  c 
11.0 

BankAmerica/Dec 

BAC 

n 

56 

18 

54 

40 

42% 

-18 

74 

_9 

89 

8.8 

o  n 

8.0 

Bankers  Trust  NY/Dec 

BT 

n 

85 

29 

85 

68 

75 

2 

93 

-5 

93 

b.O 

b.9 

BanPonce/Dec 

BPOP 

0 

33 

14 

33 

24 

32 

8 

98 

2 

99 

10.1 

9.0 

Barnett  Banks/Dec 

BBI 

n 

50 

14 

49 

37 

45% 

-1 

90 

10 

107 

11.1 

9.9 

Bausch  &  Lomb/Dec 

BOL 

n 

61 

23 

56 

43 

49% 

-11 

81 

-4 

94 

18.9 

13.5 

Baxter  Internationale/Dec 

BAX 

n 

41 

17 

31 

20 

23% 

-20 

73 

-3 

95 

NM 

11.4 

BayBanks/Dec 

BBNK 

0 

57 

9 

57 

38 

56% 

8 

98 

11 

109 

15.8 

12.6 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18. 1994. 
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Earnings  Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

nf 

OT 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

16.0% 

$2.56 

$2.56 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1  A 
[A 

1.80 

1.0  J 

&  1  nn 

$1.99 

8% 

11 

high 

$0.48 

1.8% 

26% 

11% 

5.9 

2.94 

2.94 

3.29 

12 

33 

average 

1.32 

2.5 

45 

2 

12.9 

2.78 

2.78 

2.85 

3 

31 

high 

1.92 

4.7 

69 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.3 

2.61 

2.61 

2.88 

10 

33 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.2 

3.66 

3.66 

3.49 

-5 

38 

average 

2.20 

4.0 

60 

3 

o.b 

O  00 
2.03 

0  00 

2.83 

3.18 

12 

20 

high 

1.68 

2.6 

59 

7 

del 

-2.05 

-2.05 

4.44 

D-P 

11 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.1 

3.10 

3.10 

3.38 

9 

16 

high 

1.40 

4.6 

45 

8 

8.4 

0.70 

0.70 

1.15 

64 

36 

low 

0.30 

0.6 

43 

o 

10.0 

2.14 

2.61 

1.62 

-38 

5 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.2 

2.17 

2.17 

3.94 

82 

25 

high 

1.44 

2.8 

66 

14 

8.4 

4.22 

4.22 

4.55 

8 

24 

high 

1.92 

3.8 

45 

8 

def 

-0.26 

0.73 

1.69 

132 

34 

low 

0.48 

1.3 

NM 

3 

10.2 

1.48 

1.21 

2.14 

77 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.5 

1.39 

1.56 

1.49 

-4 

15 

average 

0.10 

0.4 

7 

12 

20.3 

3.48 

3.48 

3.45 

-1 

6 

high 

1.00 

3.3 

29 

35 

1.4 

0.26 

0.26 

0.48 

85 

18 

low 

0.28 

3.7 

108 

-33 

2.5 

1.32 

1.32 

3.22 

144 

12 

low 

1.20 

2.2 

91 

3 

3.2 

2.62 

2.62 

2.93 

12 

8 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

1.81 

1.81 

2.15 

19 

12 

average 

0.76 

2.5 

42 

3 

def 

-1.70 

-1.70 

-0.68 

D-D 

15 

very  low 

0.40 

1.5 

NM 

-26 

1.8 

2.75 

2.26 

2.86 

27 

18 

average 

1.00 

2.3 

36 

0 

def 

4.61 

-1.72 

1.68 

D-P 

24 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.0 

1.80 

1.80 

1.75. 

-3 

14 

high 

1.54 

7.4 

86 

2 

1.6 

1.66 

1.66 

5.58 

236 

36 

low 

5.50 

5.4 

NM 

5 

13.3 

2.20 

2.08 

2.36 

13 

21 

high 

0.52 

0.9 

24 

15 

7.1 

0.63 

0.59 

0.75 

27 

15 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.2 

1.44 

1.44 

1.68 

17 

10 

high 

0.96 

3.2 

67 

13 

2.4 

1.84 

1.91 

2.46 

29 

13 

average 

0.60 

1.4 

33 

1 

6.0 

3.32 

3.32 

3.90 

17 

16 

very  high 

1.80 

3.2 

54 

16 

2.7 

0.43 

0.34 

0.72 

112 

33 

very  low 

0.46 

2.3 

107 

0 

def 

-1.24 

-1.24 

1.84 

D-P 

10 

average 

0.60 

2.3 

NM 

2 

11.6 

1.85 

1.85 

1.94 

5 

26 

high 

1.48 

6.4 

80 

1 

15.5 

2.98 

2.98 

3.33 

12 

39 

very  high 

1.24 

3.6 

42 

15 

14.1 

3.09 

3.09 

3.33 

8 

13 

high 

1.04 

3.4 

34 

11 

3.7 

2.28 

2.28 

3.29 

44 

24 

average 

0.88 

3.6 

39 

-10 

14.6 

5.74 

5.74 

6.56 

14 

25 

high 

1.80 

3.4 

31 

-7 

16.3 

1.57 

1.57 

1.55 

-1 

12 

high 

0.44 

2.4 

28 

NA 

12.3 

4.79 

4.79 

5.32 

11 

34 

average 

1.60 

3.8 

33 

19 

13.7 

12,40 

12.40 

10.84 

-13 

30 

average 

3.60 

4.8 

29 

10 

11.5 

3.16 

3.16 

3.55 

12 

1 

NM 

1.00 

3.1 

32 

3 

13.5 

4.10 

4.10 

4.63 

13 

37 

average 

1.44 

3.2 

35 

4 

8.4 

2.60 

2.60 

3.63 

40 

15 

very  high 

0.98 

2.0 

38 

10 

def 

-0.97 

-0.97 

2.09 

D-P 

27 

high 

1.00 

4.2 

NM 

15 

8.6 

3.57 

3.57 

4.50 

26 

10 

average 

1.40 

2.5 

39 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Conipany/fiical  yesr-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

■Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol . 

5'year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

1  O 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

1 1 IUI 1 11  ID 

BB&T  Financial/Dec 

BBTF 

0 

IK 

JO 

14 

36 

90. 

29% 

-1*1  h 

7R 
to 

—1 1  /o 

87 
0/ 

9.6 

9.2 

Bear  Stearns  Cos/liine 

BSC 

n 

26 

6 

.26 

17 

21V2 

24 

112 

-2 

96 

5.7 

6.5 

Becton  Dickinson/Sept 

BDX 

n 

42 

25 

41 

33 

40% 

9 

99 

13 

110 

14.7 

13.2 

Bell  Atlantic/Dec 

BEL 

n 

69 

37 

69 

51 

521/4 

-2 

89 

-12 

86 

15.4 

14.7 

RplKniith/f)pr 

BLS 

n 

64 

41 

64 

51 

55% 

1 

91 

-5 

93 

26.6 

14.3 

Ronpfirial  rtrn/Dor 
OcntrllUlal  \A}t\J/l/"L 

BNL 

n 

41 

17 

41 

33 

38% 

16 

105 

1 

99 

11.2 

9.8 

Bergen  Brunswig/Aug 

BBC 

n 

lb 

14 

20 

14 

18% 

of 

O 

O 

inn 
1UU 

24.8 

12.3 

Berkshire  Hathaway/Dec 

BRK 

n 

17800 

4900 

17800 

11800 

16600 

32 

129 

2 

92 

25.3 

42.6 

Best  Buy/Feb 

BBY 

n 

67 

3 

67 

22 

65 

107 

188 

40 

137 

40.4 

26.7 

Bethlehem  Steel/Dec 

BS 

n 

24 

10 

24 

13 

2P/2 

21 

110 

6 

103 

NM 

13 1 

Rpuprlu  FntprnrKP^/Dpr 

BEV 

16 

4 

16 

9 

15% 

40 

127 

15 

112 

21.5 

17.9 

RHP  rAmmnn/ripr 

BHC 

83* 

40* 

83 

67 

77 

16 

105 

-6 

92 

8  9 

O.J 

L 1 .4 

Bindley  Western  Inds/Oec 

BIND 

0 

21 

8 

14 

iu 

13V2 

1 1 
11 

1  n  1 
1U 1 

1  A 

14 

1 1 1 
111 

15.3 

11.1 

Black  &  Decker/Dec 

BDK 

n 

27 

8 

22 

17 

21% 

16 

106 

8 

106 

21.4 

16.4 

H&R  Block/Apr 

HRB 

n 

49 

13 

49 

32 

461/s 

21 

110 

13 

111 

26.2 

21.9 

Blockbuster/Dec 

BV 

n 

34 

6 

34 

17 

26V8 

40 

127 

-15 

83 

23.5 

18.8 

RMf  Software/Mar 

BMCS 

o 

84 

10 

71 

39 

69% 

38 

125 

44 

141 

LC.J 

17  4 

It  M 

Roatmpn\  Ranr^h^/P,pr 

BOAT 

o 

34 

12 

34 

27 

29Ve 

-2 

89 

-3 

95 

9.5 

8  7 

Boeing/Dec 

BA 

n 

62 

29 

49 

34 

47 

36 

123 

9 

106 

12.8 

21.1 

Boise  Cascade/Dec 

BCC 

n 

48 

16 

28 

20 

25% 

0 

91 

10 

107 

NM 

NM 

Borden/Dec 

BN 

n 

39 

14 

27 

14 

14% 

-43 

52 

-13 

85 

NM 

16.8 

Boston  Edison/Oec 

BSE 

n 

33 

16 

33 

26 

27% 

-8 

84 

-7 

91 

12.1 

11.8 

RraHlpp^/lan 

u  l  o\l ICC  9/  JO  I 1 

BLE 

p 

20* 

11* 

18 

11 

15 

-16 

76 

12 

110 

12.6 

8.7 

Rripps  &  Strafton/liinp 

BGG 

n 

90 

21 

90 

59 

87% 

33 

121 

6 

104 

15.1 

15.0 

Brinker  Intl/June 

EAT 

n 

33 

5 

33 

18 

33V8 

68 

152 

8 

106 

37.3 

37.7 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb/Dec 

BMY 

n 

90 

46 

62 

51 

53% 

A 

87 

-8 

90 

14.2 

11.7 

Brown-Forman/Apr 

BFB 

n 

92 

56 

89 

73 

85 

6 

96 

-3 

95 

14.3 

12.5 

Browning-Ferris  Inds/Sept 

BFI 

n 

49 

17 

30 

21 

291/s 

10 

100 

13 

110 

24.7 

19.9 

Bruno's/June 

BRNO 

o 

22 

8 

12 

8 

8% 

-32 

62 

-7 

91 

17.6 

16.5 

Brunswir  k/Dpr 

BC 

24 

6 

24 

13 

23% 

51 

137 

31 

128 

53.7 

26.3 

Burlington  Industries/Sept 

BUR 

n 

17* 

11* 

17 

13 

15% 

6 

96 

2 

100 

12.2 

9.2 

Burlington  Northern/Dec 

BNI 

n 

67 

21 

67 

49 

65% 

33 

121 

14 

111 

21.5 

14.2 

Burlington  Resourcest/Dec 

BR 

n 

54 

32 

54 

40 

46% 

2 

93 

9 

107 

LJ.I 

£0*0 

Cabletron  Systems/Feb 

CS 

n 

133 

1 

133 

80 

128% 

54 

140 

14 

112 

33.1 

24.6 

Capsars  WnrlH/lnlv 

CAW 

p 

59 

10 

59 

38 

SV/a 

18 

107 

-1 

97 

14.0 

13.7 

Caldor/ian 

CLD 

35* 

13* 

35 

21 

3iy8 

0 

91 

22 

119 

12.5 

10.4 

California  Federal/Dec 

CAL 

n 

143 

5 

22 

9 

10% 

-53 

43 

-33 

66 

NM 

NM 

Campbell  Soup/July 

CPB 

n 

45 

16 

45 

35 

401/2 

-8 

84 

-1 

96 

17.1 

16.2 

Capital  Cities/ABC/Dec 

CCB 

n 

711 

358 

711 

490 

706% 

34 

122 

14 

111 

7i  8 

£4.0 

2(1  fi 

tU.U 

Capital  Holding/Dec 

CPH 

n 

45 

13 

45 

32 

33% 

-13 

79 

-10 

87 

10.7 

8.7 

Cardinal  Health/Msr 

CDIC 

o 

51 

10 

51 

26 

SO. 

75 

159 

5 

103 

71  7 

Li  L 

91  Q 

Li.  J 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt/Dec 

CPL 

35 

18 

35 

27 

27 

-16 

76 

.-10 

88 

\7  Q 

11  fi 

Carter  Hawley  Hale/Jan 

CHH 

n 

181 

1 

18 

8 

12% 

8 

98 

36 

132 

NM 

NM 

Caterpillar/Dec 

CAT 

n 

120 

38 

120 

58 

119% 

105 

186 

34 

131 

17.7 

20.9 

CBS/Dec 

CBS 

n 

327 

128 

327 

203 

313% 

53 

139 

9 

106 

15.4 

16.8 

CCB  Financial/Dec 

CCBF 

0 

43 

16 

43 

33 

35% 

-8 

84 

6 

104 

10.1 

9.1 

CCP  Insurance/Dec 

CCP 

n 

33* 

12* 

33 

20 

25Vs 

-10 

81 

-10 

88 

6.3 

7.1 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18,  1994. 
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Earnings —    Dividends- 


Net 

IdltrSl 

1  QQ"3 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

nf 

factor  on 

rate 

gruwin 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

14.6% 

$3.10 

$3.10 

$3.25 

5% 

17 

high 

$1.08 

3.6% 

35% 

7% 

14.0 

3.79 

3.00 

O.OU 

in 

1U 

l  n 
1U 

low 

n  cn 

U.bU 

0  0 

2.0 

lb 

8.8 

2.74 

2.71 

3.04 

12 

22 

high 

0.74 

1.8 

27 

7 

11.4 

3.39 

3.39 

3.56 

5 

36 

high 

2.76 

5.3 

81 

1 

6.5 

2.08 

2.08 

3.86 

86 

32 

average 

2.76 

5.0 

133 

5 

9.5 

3.45 

3.45 

3.95 

14 

12 

high 

1.52 

3.9 

44 

5 

0.4 

0.74 

0.79 

1.50 

90 

9 

average 

0.48 

2.6 

65 

15 

LU.O 

ccc  nn 

a^c  nn 

onn  nn 
39U.UU 

-41 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.3 

1.61 

1.89E 

2.43 

29 

14 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-3.37 

-3.37 

1.64 

D-P 

20 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

0.71 

0.71 

0.85 

20 

17 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

54.4 

8.67 

8.67 

3.60 

-58 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.3 

0.88 

0.88 

1.22 

39 

6 

high 

0.08 

0.6 

9 

NA 

1  Q 

1.3 

i  An 

L.UU 

i  nn 

i  on 

30 

21 

average 

0.40 

1.9 

40 

0 

14.8 

1.76 

1.86E 

2.11 

13 

10 

high 

1.12 

2.4 

64 

16 

10.9 

1.11 

1.11 

1.39 

25 

13 

high 

0.10 

0.4 

9 

NA 

29.6 

3.10 

3.33E 

3.97 

19 

18 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.1 

3.07 

3.07 

3.33 

8 

20 

very  high 

1.24 

4.3 

40 

3 

4.9 

3.66 

3.66 

2.23 

-39 

29 

average 

1.00 

2.1 

27 

5 

def 

-3.17 

-3.17 

-1.58 

D-D 

23 

very  low 

0.60 

2.3 

NM 

-23 

def 

-4.08 

-4.08 

088 

D-P 

19 

low 

0.30 

2.0 

NM 

-15 

8.0 

2.28 

2.28 

2.35 

3 

21 

high 

1.76 

6.4 

77 

0 

0.7 

1.19 

1.19 

1.73 

45 

6 

average 

0.60 

4.0 

50 

NA 

7.1 

5.80 

4.86 

5.84 

20 

6 

average 

1.84 

2.1 

32 

2 

7.7 

0.89 

0.69 

0.88 

28 

19 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.2 

3.80 

3.80 

4.59 

21 

43 

high 

2.92 

5.4 

77 

6 

11.6 

5.95 

5.71E 

6.78 

19 

5 

high 

2.84 

3.3 

48 

10 

5.7 

1.18 

1.15 

1.46 

27 

32 

high 

0.68 

2.3 

58 

3 

13 

0.47 

0.60 

0.50 

-17 

9 

average 

024 

2.9 

51 

13 

1.9 

0.44 

0.44 

0.90 

105 

12 

low 

0.44 

1.9 

100 

0 

4.3 

1.30 

1.19 

1.72 

45 

10 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.3 

3.06 

3.06 

4.63 

51 

23 

average 

1.20 

1.8 

39 

0 

20.5 

1.96 

1.96 

1.62 

-17 

24 

low 

0.55 

1.2 

28 

-5 

19.9 

3.89 

417E 

5.22 

25 

22 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.1 

3.78 

3.40 

3.85 

13 

14 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.7 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 

20 

7 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-5.98 

-5.98 

-3.21 

D-D 

4 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.8 

2.37 

1.02 

2.50 

145 

25 

very  high 

1.12 

2.8 

47 

18 

8.2 

28.53 

28.53 

34.23 

20 

21 

average 

0.20 

0.0 

1 

0 

11.2 

3.12 

3.12 

3.81 

22 

27 

high 

0.80 

2.4 

26 

10 

1.7 

1.84 

1.86E 

2.28 

23 

10 

very  high 

0.12 

0.2 

7 

25 

12.0 

2.10 

2.10 

2.32 

10 

25 

high 

1.70 

6.3 

81 

4 

def 

-2.30 

-2.30 

0.05 

D-P 

4 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.9 

6.72 

6.72 

5.70 

-15 

30 

average 

0.60 

0.5 

9 

-15 

9.3 

20.39 

20.39 

18.66 

-8 

24 

average 

2.00 

0.6 

10 

-20 

12.7 

3.50 

3.50 

3.88 

11 

6 

high 

1.28 

3.6 

37 

6 

17.0 

4.02 

4.02 

3.52 

-12 

8 

low 

0.08 

0.3 

2 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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bucaritmna 
fembehinda 


pends  on  the  desk. 


MvlriiW  /Mtafatfo*  MatMt 


The  new  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
changes  everything. 

Now,  from  one  uniquely  empowered  desktop, 
you  can  reach  clear  across  the  enterprise  and 
pull  in  live,  as-it-happens,  business-critical 
information.  View  and  react  to  it  in  real-time. 
In  dynamic,  multimedia  form. 

You  can  perform  multiple  functions  at  the  same 
time,  while  collaborating  with  local  or  remote 
users  throughout  your  computing  enterprise. 

That's  the  way  business  has  to  run  today. 
Instantly  sensing  and  responding  to  fresh  data 
no  matter  where  it  is. 

And  today  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop  makes 
this  possible.  Because  now  HP  offers  affordable 
workstation  power,  with  UNTX®-based  platforms 
designed  around  our  proven,  scalable  RISC 
architecture.  Software  geared  to  specific  busi- 
ness needs.  An  intuitive,  familiar  graphical 
environment.  And  management  tools  that  give 
your  IT  staff  firm  control  of  the  system  from 
their  desktops. 

What's  more,  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
provides  simple  access  to  the  rich  array  of 
Windows  and  Macintosh  applications. 

But  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop,  powered  by 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstations,  goes  way 
beyond  that.  It  also  offers  unique  tools  like 
MPower  2.0.  This  lets  people  collaborate  on 
projects  using  a  broad  range  of  media — audio, 
image,  graphics  and  video.  And  allows  equal 
access  to  the  information  in  real-time,  via  shared 
whiteboard,  fax,  mail  or  print. 

Making  the  move  to  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
is  just  as  easy.  Our  consultants  will  work  with 
you  to  plan,  integrate,  install  and  manage  your 
systems.  Evaluate  your  IS  strategy.  Develop  a 
comprehensive  IT  plan.  Even  provide  project 
management  services. 

For  more  information,  including  our  Enterprise 
Desktop  video,  call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8108. 
And  get  behind  the  desktop  that  will  make  your 
whole  company  run  better. 
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HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  t/NIX  System  Laboratories  Inc  in  the 
IT  S  and  other  countries  Windows  is  a  ('  S  trademark  of  Microsoft  Inc 
OittM  Hewlett  Packard  Company  WSY!»:i2.l 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

!  i:ker 

f  1, 

txen 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

i  li n c P 

c  i  wingc 

rha nop 
1  Id  I  Igc 

months 

Ccnterior  Enrt; 

CX 

n 

21 

12 

20 

12 

11% 

-41% 

54 

-13% 

85 

NM 

7.5 

v^'.  1  1 ICAJ  ITIO  ■ 

CTX 

n 

40 

10 

46 

97 
CI 

35% 

in 

10 

inn 

1UO 

l  j 

81 

OJ 

14.8 

11.7 

Central  &  So  West/One 

CSR 

n 

j4 

15 

34 

9"i 
LJ 

25% 

L I 

79 

-11 

81 

OJ 

18.4 

12.3 

Central  Fidelity  Bks/Oec 

CFBS 

0 

jj 

8 

35 

9K 

29% 

_q 

83 

5 

104 

11.1 

9.7 

Centura  Banks/Dec 

CBC 

n 

oc* 

LJ 

12* 

25 

IQ 
1  j 

19% 

14 

1 H 

j) 

L 

30 

9.2 

8.3 

Champion  Intl/Oec 

CHA 

n 

JO 

22 

36 

9Q 

L  J 

30'/s 

_4 

87 

-10 

88 

NM 

NM 

Charter  One  Finl/Dec 

COFI 

o 

25 

4 

25 

17 

19% 

-14 

78 

-3 

95 

7.2 

6.7 

Chase  Manhattan/Dec 

CMB 

n 

H  J 

10 

38 

28 

321/4 

-8 

83 

_5 

93 

17.1 

6.7 

Chemical  Banking/Dec 

CHL 

n 

/IK 

10 

46 

is 

j  j 

38% 

_7 

8K 
OJ 

Jl 

Q1 

jj 

6.8 

7.3 

Chevron/Dec 

CHV 

n 

jj 

51 

99 

79 

92% 

16 

106 

5 

104 

23.8 

15.0 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl/Dec 

CQB 

n 

Jl 

10 

19 

if) 

1U 

I91/e 

9R 

1 1  s 
1 1  j 

kk 

00 

IK9 

IOl 

NM 

21.0 

Chiron/Dec 

CHIR 

0 

JO 

16 

96 

if] 

71% 

19Q 

1 J 

81 

OJ 

NM 

61.3 

Chrysler/Dec 

c 

n 

64 

9 

64 

37 

58 

45 

132 

9 

106 

8.6 

7.5 

Chubb/Dec 

CB 

n 

Qfi 

JO 

32 

96 

79 
it 

74 

-9f) 

79 
/  j 

E 

J 

Ql 

jj 

18.9 

11.8 

Cigna/Dec 

CI 

n 

71 
/  1 

33 

71 

S7 

j/ 

62% 

1 
1 

Qn 

JO 

n 
u 

Q8 

193 

12.5 

Cincinnati  Financial/Dec 

CINF 

0 

K7 

20 

64 

JU 

56V4 

-11 

81 

01 

E 

j 

ini 

10J 

14.3 

14.8 

Cincinnati  G&E/Dec 

CIN 

n 

ju 

17 

30 

24Vi 

-fi 
0 

8fi 

00 

19 

8K 

00 

NM 

11.0 

Cipsco/Dec 

CIP 

n 

J4 

20 

34 

£0 

28% 

1 1 

81 

0 1 

_7 

Ql 
j  i 

11.4 

12.3 

Circuit  City  Stores/Feb 

CC 

n 

34 

5 

34 

17 

20% 

-22 

71 

-5 

93 

16.0 

14.6 

Circus  Circus/Jan 

CIR 

n 

JU 

12 

50 

98 

Lu 

38 

1 D 

100 

9 
J 

1  n  i 

IUI 

28.4 

18.5 

Cisco  Systems/July 

CSCO 

0 

11* 

1* 

41 

IQ 
1  j 

39% 

77 

i  en 

10U 

99 

LL 

iiq 
1 1  j 

42.9 

32.9 

Citadel  Holding/Dec 

CDL 

a 

jj 

4 

23 

A 
H 

5'/8 

77 

91 

L  1 

KK 

JO 

/ii 
ij 

NM 

NM 

Citicorp/Dec 

CCI 

n 

■Hi 

9 

44 

9fi 

£0 

39% 

IK 
JO 

191 
1£J 

c 

0 

1UM 

10.3 

8.3 

Citizens  Bncp/Oec 

CIBC 

0 

19 

JL 

13 

32 

99 
CO 

29 

18 
10 

10/ 

7 

1UJ 

15.9 

146 

Citizens  Utilities/Dec 

CZNA 

n 

20 

6 

20 

13 

15% 

-3 

88 

-11 

87 

22.5 

20.5 

City  National/Dec 

CYN 

n 

9R 

CO 

5 

11 

C 
D 

8% 

90 
—CM 

79 
/  C 

in 

1U 

1U/ 

NM 

14.0 

Clorox/June 

CLX 

n 

JO 

31 

56 

Al 

52% 

9 

L 

JC 

Qd 

JM 

13.9 

15.7 

CMS  Energy/Dec 

CMS 

n 

AO 

15 

28 

1  j 

21% 

Q 

QQ 

n 
-i  j 

RE 

OJ 

11.4 

10.4 

Coast  Savings  Finl/Dec 

CSA 

n 

2 

18 

IC 

14 

91 
"CI 

79 
1  c 

9 

QK 
jO 

14.9 

11.5 

Coastal  Corp/Dec 

CGP 

n 

22 

34 

9R 
Cj 

33% 

98 
Co 

I1fi 

17 
1  / 

IIS 
1 1 J 

32.5 

171 

Coca-Cola/Dec 

KO 

n 

45 

13 

45 

38 

41% 

-1 

90 

-6 

92 

24.9 

21.1 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises/Dec 

CCE 

n 

C\J 

11 

19 

LJ 

18% 

19 

JL 

1  on 
lev 

91 

118 
1 10 

NM 

59.7 

Colgate-Palmolive/Dec 

CL 

n 

0/ 

23 

67 

Al 

Hi 

62% 

— D 

8K 

00 

1 
1 

Q8 

186 

16.5 

Collective  Bncp/June 

COFD 

0 

C  D 

2 

25 

lb 

17% 

— X4 

78 
16 

18 

-10 

an 
ou 

6.4 

5.9 

Columbia  Gas  System/Dec 

CG 

n 

JJ 

13 

30 

9A 

29% 

07 
LJ 

1 19 
Hz 

99 

1  9Q 

9.8 

10.4 

Columbia/HCA/Dec 

COL 

n 

4j 

11 

45 

1  Q 

44 

1  ID 

1QK 
l3J 

91 
JJ 

nn 

IjU 

25.3 

15.6 

Comcast/Dec 

CMCSA 

o 

28 

5 

28 

12 

20% 

26 

114 

-14 

84 

NM 

NM 

Comdisco/Sept 

CDO 

n 

19 

JL 

13 

24 

1/1 
LI 

22% 

IK 
Jo 

1 91 

ILJ 

IK 
ID 

l  n 
i  ii 

144 

10.2 

Comerica/Dec 

CMA 

n 

JJ 

11 

35 

9R 

LJ 

2VA 

IK 

-10 

7K 

9 
L 

inn 

1UU 

9.6 

8.3 

Commerce  Bcshs/Dec 

CBSH 

0 

J  J 

12 

33 

97 

LI 

32% 

n 
u 

Ql 

1  L 

13 

119 
lu 

120 

11.2 

Commercial  Federal/)une 

CFCN 

0 

9Q 

LJ 

2 

29 

IS 

19% 

1  1 

7Q 

/  j 

_1 

Q7 

7.3 

6.9 

Commonwealth  Ed/Dec 

CWE 

n 

43 

22 

32 

26 

27 

-3 

88 

•-4 

94 

NM 

14.1 

Compaq  Computer/Dec 

CPQ 

n 

105 

22 

105 

43 

103% 

115 

195 

40 

137 

19.0 

14.7 

Compass  Bancshares/Dec 

CBSS 

0 

27 

8 

27 

21 

23% 

-A 

87 

7 

104 

9.8 

8.6 

Computer  Associates/Mar 

CA 

n 

45 

4 

45 

22 

38% 

71 

156 

-3 

95 

19.5 

15.1 

Computer  Sciences/Mar 

CSC 

n 

42 

12 

42 

23 

39% 

58 

143 

19 

116 

23.7 

19.2 

ConAgra/May 

CAG 

n 

37 

14 

29 

23 

28% 

0 

91 

7 

105 

16.8 

14.4 

"Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaning^!.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings  Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

EPS 

tro 

CDC 

trb 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

def 

$-6.51 

$-6.51 

$1.53 

D-P 

23 

low 

$0.80 

7.0% 

NM 

-15% 

2.6% 

2.41 

2.57E 

3.05 

19% 

14 

average 

0.20 

0.6 

8% 

0 

7.1 

1.39 

1.39 

£.U3 

fin 
oil 

01 

average 

l./U 

c  c 
b.b 

ILL 

c 
0 

13.9 

2.66 

2.66 

1  nfi 

O.UJ 

ifi 

ID 

1 1 
11 

high 

1  1  0 

l.lL 

1  0 

0.0 

1  7 
1/ 

13.5 

2.14 

2 14 

0  1Q 
£.03 

1  0 

iz 

c 

J 

high 

n  70 

1  c 
0.0 

1A 

J 
1 

def 

-1.75 

-1  7S 
i./  j 

n  na 
— u.uo 

n  n 
u-u 

IE 

ID 

very  low 

n  on 

0  7 

-oU 

160 

2.67 

2.67 

2.85 

7 

9 

high 

0.48 

2.5 

18 

16 

4.1 

1.89 

1.89 

4.80 

154 

28 

average 

1.32 

4.1 

70 

-14 

LL.U 

5.63 

fi  fii 

J.UO 

fi  9A 

J. £4 

7 

OQ 
iO 

average 

1  EO 

97 
If 

1  0 

rlt 

3  9 

J.J 

3  89 

J.O  J 

1  8Q 

J.OJ 

k  on 

U.cU 

fiQ 

Dj 

17 
0/ 

average 

1  70 
O./U 

4  U 

yj 

11 

10 

ripf 

UC1 

U.J  J 

(1  QQ 
U.  33 

n  qi 

U.31 

n  p 

U-r 

7 

very  low 

o  on 

l.U 

MLI 

0 
0 

S  R 

J.O 

U.  JJ 

ft  fifi 

U.  JJ 

1  IK 
1.10 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 

00 

low 

none 

MA 

MA 

MA 

5.5 

6.77 

6.77 

7.78 

15 

27 

average 

0.80 

1.4 

12 

-11 

6.3 

3.91 

3.91 

6.25 

60 

30 

average 

1.84 

2.5 

47 

10 

i  i 

1.0 

i  o<; 

O.tJ 

1  OS 

O.L  J 

R  fid 

EC 

JJ 

08 
£0 

low 

A  Q 

4.0 

QA 

U 

\i  ft 

14. U 

1  QA 

0.3H 

1  QA 

O.  34 

9  7Q 

j./ j 

-4 

t  1 
11 

average 

1  92 

9  9 

Z.J 

99 
it 

10 
IL 

Ucl 

ft  IP 

U.03 

(1 1Q 

U.03 

9  90 

L.LM 

n  p 

U-r 

on 

high 

1  79 

7  l 
/.I 

NM 
NIVI 

7 
L 

in  i 

1U.1 

o  fii 

9  fit 

£.  Jl 

9  99 

0 

-o 

1 1 
n 

high 

1  .Jt3 

O.O 

7fl 

7 
L 

3.3 

1.30 

1.39E 

1.42 

2 

24 

average 

0.08 

0.4 

6 

16 

12.2 

1.34 

1.34 

2.05 

53 

20 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

or  n 

iO.U 

n  q? 

U.3£ 

n  K7 

U.U/ 

1  90 

i.LM 

0Q 

average 

none 

liH 

MA 
liH 

MA 

1 1  fifi 

—  1 l.DO 

1 1  fifi 
—1 1  .JO 

-10. UU 

n  n 
u-u 

1 

MM 

none 

PlM 

MA 

MA 

fi  (1 

U.U 

1  R9 

1  89 

O.Oc 

9A 

11 
01 

average 

none 

rln 

NA 

rin 

MA 

1 1  1 
11.1 

l.OL 

1  so 

1.04 

1.30 

Q 

0 

high 

i.uo 

9  7 

j./ 

fiQ 
D3 

i 
1 

20.3 

0.70 

0.70 

0.77 

10 

6 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-0.17 

-0.17 

0.59 

D-P 

5 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19  A  ' 

9  7j1 

9 

1  to 
o.oz 

Q 
3 

17 
1/ 

very  high 

1  Hfl 
l.OU 

9  *^ 

j.j 

in 

1U 

A  *\ 

i  on 

I.jU 

I.jU 

o  no 

in 

1U 

00 
LL 

average 

n  79 

9  9 

j.j 

JO 

08 
Lo 

9  n 

J.U 

U.  JH 

U.j4 

1  09 

•?n 
ou 

1 1 
1 1 

vciy  IUW 

none 

MA 

NA 
liH 

MA 

1  9 

l.L 

1  (19 

1  fl9 
[.ML 

1  QA 

nn 

3U 

01 
LI 

Qwor3  (ID 

average 

U.4U 

1  9 

9Q 

jj 

0 

15.7 

1.68 

1.68 

1.98 

18 

31 

high 

0.78 

1.9 

46 

19 

def 

-0.11 

-0.11 

031 

D-P 

13 

low 

0.05 

0.3 

NM 

0 

7  7 

J. 00 

9  98 

J.JQ 

1  80 
O.OY 

10 

00 
LL 

ii/oro  no 

dvcldgc 

1  AA 

9  9 

£.J 

4j 

ii 

00  fl 
LL.o 

0  7fl 

/.JO 

9  ?Q 

i  nn 
o.uu 

01 

c 
u 

\iam  hinh 
Vcly  IIIgN 

n  fin 
u.ou 

9  A 

99 
LL 

47 

A  E 
1.3 

i  m 
0.U1 

9  fii 
J.U1 

0  8fi 

aod 

c 
— J 

in 

1U 

■a\/ori  no 

dvcfdgc 

none 

NA 
lin 

NA 
Yin 

MA 

fi  S 

J.O 

1  7A 

I. in 

1  7/1 

0  80 
L .07 

K0 

U£ 

10 

13 

high 

n  19 

fl  9 
U.J 

7 
/ 

NA 

def 

-0.46 

-0.46 

-0.43 

D-D 

16 

very  low 

0.09 

0.4 

NM 

9 

3.3 

1.55 

1.47 

2.20 

50 

10 

very  high 

0.36 

1.6 

23 

5 

1  E  0 
ID7 

O  QE 
AoD 

Z.OO 

9  97 

ifi 

ID 

9d 

high 

1  10 
l.lL 

A  1 

9Q 

jj 

7 

1  /I  Q 

it. y 

o  m 

9  7d 

9  Q9 

£.JJ 

7 
/ 

O 
0 

i/oni  hinh 
vciy  Mlgll 

ft  fin 

u.ou 

1 .0 

99 

0 
0 

fl  Q 

0.3 

0  70 

L.lL 

9  d9 

Z.Oo 

10 

13 

A 

H 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

MA 
I1M 

0  0 

n  i  7 
U.l/ 

n  17 
U.l/ 

1  09 

MM 

id 

dVcldgc 

i  fin 
1  ,ou 

^  Q 

J.j 

NM 

1A 

-14 

6.4 

5.45 

5.45 

7.03 

29 

34 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.3 

2.39 

2.39 

2.73 

14 

10 

very  high 

0.92 

3.9 

38 

11 

16.6 

1.99 

2.17E 

2.57 

18 

15 

average 

0.14 

0.4 

7 

13 

3.4 

1.66 

1.76E 

2.05 

16 

13 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.8 

1.68 

1.75E 

1.96 

12 

20 

high 

0.72 

2.5 

43 

17 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBESI;  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Cemoany/fisr  al  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

■Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

to  urnKAl 

ayrnuui 

5-year 

d-month 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Conner  Peripherals/Dec 

CNR 

n 

31 

7 

21 

9 

18% 

15% 

105 

29% 

126 

NM 

13.1 

Conrail/Oec 

CRR 

n 

69 

16 

69  • 

49 

59% 

3 

94 

-11 

87 

21.8 

14.2 

CNC 

n 

7fi 

3 

76 

45 

59% 

-16 

76 

7 

104 

6.0 

7.7 

Consolidated  Edison/Dec 

ED 

n 

18 
00 

20 

38 

?<l 

L  J 

30V4 

-14 

78 

92 

11.4 

11.3 

Consol  Freightways/Dec 

CNF 

n 

OH 

10 

29 

14 

27 

53 

139 

14 

112 

31.0 

18.1 

Consol  Natural  Gas/Dec 

CNG 

n 

« 
JJ 

34 

55 

41 

43% 

-10 

82 

_8 

90 

21.4 

17.5 

Consolidated  Papers/Dec 

CPER 

0 

54 

30 

54 

39 

41% 

3 

94 

-3 

94 

28.6 

20.3 

Continental  Airlines/Dec 

CAIB 

n 

NA 

NA 

30* 

13* 

20 

NA 

NA 

_2 

95 

NM 

NM 

uoniineniai  DanK/uci 

rau 
ODn 

n 

7 

36 

21 

331/2 

27 

115 

27 

124 

8.1 

9.4 

Continental  Corp/Dec 

CIC 

n 

39 

16 

35 

23 

23% 

-13 

79 

-14 

84 

6.4 

16.0 

Cooper  Industries/Dec 

CBE 

n 

27 

54 

37 

39V4 

-27 

67 

-20 

78 

14.3 

18.5 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber/Dec 

CTB 

n 

40 

6 

40 

20 

27% 

-26 

67 

10 

107 

22.4 

19.0 

CoreStates  Financial/Dec 

CFL 

n 

30 

11 

30 

24 

27 

-8 

84 

3 

101 

9.6 

8.9 

Corning/Dec 

GLW 

n 

43 

16 

36 

24 

32% 

_6 

86 

16 

113 

NM 

17.9 

Countrywide  Credit/Feb 

n 

O  J 

3 

35 

23 

9/13/. 

-21 

72 

_j 

96 

8.4 

7.5 

CPC  International/Dec 

CPC 

n 

5? 

25 

51 

40 

48 

5 

95 

1 

98 

16.3 

14.6 

Crestar  Financial/Dec 

CF 

n 

47 

11 

47 

35 

44% 

2 

92 

7 

104 

12.2 

10.3 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal/Dec 

CCK 

n 

42 

15 

42 

33 

41 

5 

95 

_2 

96 

19.7 

17.3 

CSF  Holdings/Dec 

CSFC 

0 

26 

2 

26 

17 

20% 

-14 

79 

0 

98 

4.4 

6.8 

CSX/Dec 

CSX 

n 

Ji 

26 

92 

66 

88 

30 

118 

7 

105 

25.4 

14.3 

LUC  International/Jan 

Oil 

n 

40 

3 

40 

18 

■313/- 

70 

155 

-12 

86 

44.1 

32.7 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers/Dec 

CFBI 

0 

HU 

5 

40 

Ou 

351/2 

_a 

84 

1 

98 

10.2 

11.4 

Cummins  Engine/Dec 

CUM 

n 

58 

16 

58 

19 

51% 

in 
10 

100 

_4 

94 

10.5 

10.0 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals/Dec 

CMY 

n 

36 

14 

33 

21 

33 

_l 

90 

28 

125 

17.8 

28.2 

Dana/Dec 

DCN 

n 

61 

20 

61 

45 

57% 

28 

117 

-4 

94 

20.8 

15.4 

Dauphin  Deposit/Dec 

DAPN 

0 

28 

£.0 

12 

28 

24 

-14 

79 

_5 

93 

11.2 

10.5 

Dayton  Hudson/Jan 

DH 

n 

8S 

OJ 

43 

84 

00 

75!/8 

87 

0/ 

1  in 

15.1 

13.8 

Dean  Foods/May 

DF 

n 

OH 

19 

34 

n 

33 

9fi 

11H 

1 

1 

<w 

J  J 

19.8 

15.2 

Dean  Witter  Discover/Dec 

DWD 

n 

d7* 

31* 

47 

00 

35% 

n 

91 

3 

101 

10.1 

9.4 

Deere  &  Co/Oct 

DE 

n 

91 

37 

91 

53 

90 

71 

155 

22 

119 

23.1 

14.4 

Dell  Computer/Jan 

DELL 

0 

50 

3 

38 

14 

27% 

-23 

70 

20 

117 

NM 

12.9 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt/Dec 

DEW 

n 

to 

17 

26 

L I 

21% 

q 

00 

_8 

Qn 

JU 

12.4 

12.6 

Delta  Air  Lines/June 

DAL 

n 

8fi 

00 

46 

61 

HO 

48% 

87 
0/ 

87 
0/ 

NM 

NM 

Deluxe/Dec 

DLX 

n 

4  J 

26 

48 

ou 

30% 

-98 

00 

-15 

83 

18.1 

13.9 

Deposit  Guaranty/Dec 

DEPS 

0 

00 

9 

36 

£0 

27% 

8 
O 

00 

_l 

17 

j/ 

7.4 

8.3 

Detroit  Edison/Dec 

DTE 

n 

17 

0/ 

18 

37 

98 

27% 

9(1 

71 
/o 

-8 
0 

qn 

JU 

8.3 

10.7 

Diait/Dec 

DL 

n 

50 

19 

45 

36 

43% 

5 

95 

9 

106 

13.3 

13.9 

Diamond  Shamrock/Dec 

DRM 

n 

16 

30 

1  j 

29V4 

3Q 

19fi 

91 

1 18 
1 10 

28.1 

13.5 

Digital  Equipment/June 

DEC 

n 

luj 

28 

48 

9R 
to 

32% 

9Q 

UJ 

JH 

NM 

NM 

Dillard  Dept  Stores/Jan 

DOS 

n 

JO 

16 

46 

39 

34% 

CO 

10 
/u 

in 
10 

88 
00 

16.1 

13.8 

Dime  Savings  Bank/Dec 

DME 

n 

If) 
10 

2 

11 

C 
D 

8% 

1 

—1 

Q0 

JU 

q 

in7 

9.5 

8.1 

Walt  Disney/Sept 

DIS 

n 

49 

19 

49 

36 

47 

5 

95 

10 

108 

32.9 

22.9 

Dole/Dec 

DOL 

n 

48 

26 

38 

26 

35% 

0 

91 

32 

129 

27.2 

17.3 

Onmmirtn  Rpcmirroc/nor 

n 
u 

n 

50 

27 

50 

40 

-5 

86 

-10 

88 

13.1 

12.9 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons/Dec 

DNY 

n 

34 

17 

32 

26 

30% 

2 

92 

-1 

97 

26.6 

17.1 

Dovert/Dec 

DOV 

n 

67 

27 

67 

45 

66V2 

43 

129 

9 

107 

24.0 

21.2 

Dow  Chemical/Dec 

DOW 

n 

76 

37 

67 

49 

65V4 

25 

113 

15 

112 

280 

24.0 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.   tPrices  as  originally  reported,  ad|usted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 

meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18,  1994. 
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Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

X  £-    II 1 VI  III  1 

EPS 

OT 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

def 

$-9.03 

$-9.03 

$1.44 

D-P 

12 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.0% 

9  7/1 
LIU 

L.IH 

<t.ll 

C  AO/ 

54% 

18 

average 

$1.30 

2.2% 

47% 

16% 

11.7 

9.86 

9.86 

7.76 

-21 

7 

average 

0.50 

0.8 

5 

47 

10.5 

2.66 

2.66 

2.67 

0 

23 

high 

2.00 

6.6 

75 

3 

1.2 

0.87 

0.87 

1.49 

71 

13 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.9 

2.03 

2.03 

2.48 

22 

21 

average 

1.94 

4.5 

96 

3 

6.8 

1.46 

1.46 

2.06 

41 

15 

low 

1.28 

3.1 

88 

2 

MA 

NA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

O  CO 

-2.58 

NM 

8 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.7 

4.12 

4.12 

3.56 

-14 

22 

low 

0.60 

1.8 

15 

-14 

4.0 

3.71 

3.71 

1.48 

-60 

24 

low 

1.00 

4.2 

27 

-20 

5.9 

2.75 

2.75 

2.12 

-23 

26 

average 

1.32 

3.4 

48 

7 

8.6 

1.22 

1.22 

1.44 

18 

18 

average 

0.22 

0.8 

18 

24 

16.3 

2.80 

2.80 

3.02 

8 

32 

high 

1.20 

4.4 

43 

6 

def 

-0.09 

-0.09 

1.82 

D-P 

14 

average 

0.68 

2.1 

NM 

9 

15.9 

2.96 

2.81E 

3.29 

17 

18 

average 

0.44 

1.8 

15 

28 

6.7 

2.95 

2.95 

3.28 

11 

28 

very  high 

1.28 

2.7 

43 

10 

13.0 

3.68 

3.68 

4.34 

18 

25 

high 

1.32 

2.9 

36 

-7 

4.3 

2.08 

2.08 

2.37 

14 

13 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.0 

4.68 

4.68 

3.05 

-35 

4 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.0 

3.46 

3.46 

6.16 

78 

21 

average 

1.76 

2.0 

51 

5 

9.5 

0.72 

0.76E 

0.97 

28 

11 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.6 

3.48 

3.48 

3.12 

-10 

8 

average 

0.50 

1.7 

17 

NA 

4.3 

4.95 

4.95 

5.17 

4 

13 

low 

0.50 

1.0 

10 

-19 

5.7 

1.85 

1.85 

1.17 

-37 

15 

very  low 

0.80 

2.4 

43 

0 

2.3 

2.78 

2.78 

3.75 

35 

17 

average 

1.60 

2.8 

58 

0 

17.9 

2.15 

2.15 

2.29 

7 

8 

very  high 

0.92 

3.8 

43 

17 

1.9 

4.99 

4.99 

5.46 

9 

30 

average 

1.68 

2.2 

34 

8 

2.8 

1.67 

1.83E 

2.17 

19 

11 

average 

0.64 

1.9 

38 

11 

10.4 

3.54 

3.54 

3.79 

7 

11 

average 

0.50 

1.4 

14 

NA 

3.8 

3.89 

2.39 

6.25 

162 

26 

average 

2.00 

2.2 

51 

0 

def 

-1.06 

-1.06 

2.10 

D-P 

24 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.4 

1.76 

1.76 

1.72 

-2 

17 

average 

1.54 

7.1 

88 

0 

def 

-6.71 

-10.54 

-3.54 

D-D 

9 

very  low 

0.20 

0.4 

NM 

-32 

9.0 

1.71 

1.71 

2.22 

30 

13 

average 

1.44 

4.7 

84 

10 

17.8 

3.77 

3.77 

3.34 

-11 

7 

high 

1.00 

3.6 

27 

2 

14.7 

3.34 

3.34 

2.59 

-22 

22 

average 

2.06 

7.4 

62 

5 

4.7 

3.31 

3.31 

3.16 

-5 

13 

high 

1.12 

2.6 

34 

-5 

1.3 

1.04 

1  04 

2.16 

108 

12 

average 

0.52 

1.8 

50 

3 

def 

-0.62 

-1.93 

-0.99 

D-D 

25 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.7 

2.14 

2.14 

2.49 

16 

19 

high 

0.08 

0.2 

4 

5 

7.7 

0.93 

0.93 

1.10 

18 

3 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.8 

1.43 

1.23 

2.05 

67 

34 

average 

0.30 

0.6 

21 

24 

2.3 

1.30 

1.30 

2.05 

58 

7 

low 

0.40 

1.1 

31 

0 

11.7 

3.12 

3.12 

3.19 

2 

29 

high 

2.54 

6.2 

81 

4 

4.1 

1.16 

1.16 

1.81 

56 

18 

average 

0.56 

1.8 

48 

4 

6.4 

2.77 

2.77 

3.13 

13 

13 

average 

0.92 

1.4 

33 

5 

3.6 

2.33 

2.33 

2.72 

17 

30 

average 

2.60 

4.0 

112 

2 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

S-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Dow  Jones/Dec 

OJ 

n 

43 

18 

42 

97 
LI 

4P/8 

9£0/ 

£0/0 

1  H 
1  It 

ID/o 

1  19 
lit 

27.8 

23.5 

Downey  S&L  Assn/Dec 

DSL 

n 

28 

10 

28 

14 

18'/8 

-5 

87 

-9 

89 

10.3 

8.9 

DPL/Oec 

L)rL 

n 

22 

11 

22 

19 

£lr/8 

1 

92 

_1 

96 

1  A  1 

14. j 

1 9  C 

DQE/Opc 

DQE 

n 

37 

17 

37 

31 

32 

-10 

82 

-7 

91 

12.0 

111 

rir  Ppnruir/^Pv/Pn-l  in/flpr 

LSI  r  CjJpCI/OCVCM"Up/UCt 

DPS 

29* 

14* 

29 

14 

26% 

59 

144 

10 

107 

18.1 

23.1 

Ui  C  bin*     lUijiicM  1  "  ■  ■ 

Dl 

29 

15 

25 

19 

24% 

24 

113 

20 

117 

13.2 

20.1 

Dreyfus/Dec 

DRY 

n 

50 

22 

50 

36 

49 

25 

114 

9 

106 

18.1 

17.0 

DSC  Communications/Dec 

DIGI 

0 

73 

4 

73 

25 

55V« 

112 

193 

-10 

88 

36.0 

25.4 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours/Dec 

DD 

n 

60 

31 

60 

45 

58% 

23 

112 

22 

119 

7n  o 

IOC 

18.5 

Duke  Power/Dec 

DUK 

n 

45 

22 

45 

37 

37% 

_4 

87 

-11 

87 

13.5 

13.2 

Dun  &  Bradstreet/Dpf 

DN8 

n 

69 

36 

69 

57 

60% 

1 

92 

-2 

96 

24.9 

16.3 

Dur^f  pII  Intl/hmp 

UUIdLC'i  iiiii/  I  u  i  IC 

DUR 

44* 

19* 

44 

27 

42% 

27 

116 

19 

116 

38.4 

25.8 

E-Systems/Dec 

ESY 

n 

49 

24 

49 

39 

45% 

15 

104 

5 

102 

12.7 

11.9 

Eastman  Chemical/Dec 

EMN 

n 

NA 

NA 

48* 

40* 

40Ve 

NA 

NA 

-16 

82 

13.5 

149 

Eastman  Kodakt/Dec 

EK 

n 

65 

34 

52 

35 

451/e 

-2 

89 

-2 

96 

31.3 

16.5 

Eatont/Dpr 

ETN 

n 

62 

20 

62 

41 

59Vi 

41 

128 

17 

115 

23.1 

16.3 

Echlin/Aug 

ECH 

n 

35 

9 

35 

23 

31% 

28 

116 

_5 

93 

17.9 

16.4 

Eckerd/Jan 

ECK 

f] 

NA 

NA 

23* 

13* 

22% 

NA 

NA 

22 

119 

18.2 

12.2 

AG  Edwards/Feb 

AGE 

n 

26 

7 

25 

18 

20% 

2 

92 

-10 

88 

8.2 

9.2 

EG&G/Dec 

EGG 

n 

27 

14 

25 

16 

18V8 

-21 

72 

_1 

96 

12.9 

12.2 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas/Dec 

EPG 

n 

42* 

20* 

42 

34 

39V4 

5 

95 

9 

106 

16.0 

14.3 

EMC/Dec 

EMC 

n 

23 

% 

23 

6 

22  % 

283 

348 

36 

133 

34.6 

25.3 

Emerson  Electric/Sept 

EMR 

n 

66 

30 

66 

55 

62% 

6 

97 

4 

102 

16.8 

18.1 

Engelhard/Dec 

EC 

n 

31 

8 

31 

19 

31 

7 

97 

27 

124 

NM 

23.0 

Enron/Dec 

ENE 

n 

37 

9 

37 

27 

34Vs 

9 

99 

18 

115 

25.9 

18.8 

Enserch/Dec 

ENS 

n 

28 

10 

23 

14 

15'/8 

-18 

75 

-7 

91 

21.6 

21.3 

Entergy/Oec 

ETR 

n 

40 

16 

40 

31 

32'A 

_8 

84 

-10 

87 

12.3 

11.6 

Equifax/Dec 

EFX 

n 

27 

13 

27 

17 

25% 

26 

115 

_5 

92 

30.4 

17.8 

Equitable  Cos/Dec 

EQ 

n 

32* 

7* 

32 

17 

24 

11 

101 

-11 

87 

20.2 

13.4 

Equitable  of  Iowa/Dec 

EQIC 

39 

3 

39 

23 

34% 

29 

117 

3 

100 

11.8 

12.9 

Ethylt/Dec 

EY 

n 

33 

11 

13 

11 

12% 

_o 

89 

8 

105 

16.1 

12.1 

Exxon/Dec 

XON 

n 

69 

41 

69 

61 

65% 

2 

93 

4 

102 

15.6 

17.2 

Farm  &  Home  Finl/Dec 

FAHS 

0 

30 

4 

30 

17 

28'/4 

67 

152 

7 

104 

14.6 

9.7 

Federal  Express/May 

FDX 

78 

30 

78 

44 

7jy4 

25 

113 

1 

98 

22.0 

15.8 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg/Dec 

FRE 

p 

59 

10 

59 

47 

57% 

21 

110 

16 

113 

14.2 

12.1 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage/Dec 

FNM 

n 

90 

21 

90 

73 

82V2 

3 

93 

5 

103 

11.1 

10.6 

Federated  Dept  Strs/Jan 

FD 

n 

25* 

11* 

25 

17 

23% 

19 

108 

15 

112 

15.3 

14.5 

FHP  International/June 

FHPC 

0 

30 

9 

30 

18 

27% 

31 

119 

3 

100 

17.5 

16.8 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp/Dec 

FITB 

0 

59 

16 

59 

45 

47V2 

-14 

78 

-8 

90 

14.5 

12.8 

Fina/Oec 

F| 

3 

91 

59 

72 

60 

7iy2 

g 

96 

4 

102 

15.9 

NA 

First  Alabama  Bcshs/Dec 

FABC 

o 

38 

13 

38 

30 

33% 

-12 

80 

3 

100 

110 

9.9 

First  American  Corp/Dec 

FATN 

o 

35 

5 

35 

27 

29% 

-1 

90 

.  -7 

91 

7.6 

8.5 

First  Bancp  Ohio/Dec 

FBOH 

0 

31 

8 

31 

21 

26 

7 

97 

0 

98 

11.9 

11.2 

first  DdnK  oysiem/uec 

CDC 
rtSo 

n 

34 

10 

34 

26 

1 

92 

4 

102 

13.4 

9.6 

First  Chicago/Dec 

FNB 

n 

51 

13 

51 

36 

49% 

16 

106 

15 

112 

5.7 

8.4 

First  Citizens  Bcshs/Dec 

FCNCA 

0 

64 

18 

57 

42 

42% 

-20 

72 

-8 

90 

7.4 

7.6 

First  Colony/Dec 

FCL 

n 

38 

23 

36 

23 

24% 

-29 

64 

-3 

94 

5.9 

10.7 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.   tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 

meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P.  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit    def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

1  9  mnnfh 

Lro 

94  vs  93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analv/ctc 
a  1  la ly bib 

rdtft 

7.6% 

$1.48 

$1.48 

$1.75 

18% 

18 

average 

$0.84 

2.0% 

57% 

2% 

1 0  ft 

1  7C 

l./o 

l./b 

2.03 

15 

3 

tow 

0.48 

2.6 

27 

13 

12.1 

1.42 

1.42 

1.51 

5 

?? 

LC 

high 

1.10 

J.O 

sn 
00 

9 
j 

118 

2.67 

2.67 

2.88 

8 

22 

wpn/  hi  oh 
vci y  iiigii 

1 .00 

J.O 

63 

Dy 

g 

13.3 

1.46 

1.46 

1.14 

-22 

12 

dvci  age 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.5 

1.89 

0.92 

1.24 

35 

27 

avel  dgc 

U.DO 

9  7 

L.I 

JO 

4 

4 

25.8 

2.70 

2.70 

2.89 

7 

7 

average 

0.76 

1.6 

28 

10 

11. '2 

1.53 

1.53 

2.17 

42 

13 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.7 

0.83 

0.83 

3.17 

282 

30 

d  vci  age 

1  7fi 

J.U 

NM 

I1IVI 

4 

14.6 

2.80 

2.80 

2.87 

3 

27 

hioh 

1 .00 

S  (1 

J.U 

67 

j 

9.1 

2.42 

2.42 

3.71 

53 

21 

hioh 

2.44 

4.0 

101 

5 

7.4 

1.11 

1.04 

1.65 

59 

10 

wprv  hioh 

vci  y  1  1 .  1 

0.88 

2.1 

79 

NA 

5.8 

3.58 

3.58 

3.81 

6 

11 

high 

1.20 

2.6 

34 

19 

6.3 

2.98 

2.98 

2.70 

-9 

12 

low 

0.40 

1.0 

13 

NA 

2.9 

1.44 

1.44 

2.73 

90 

21 

hioh 

Mlgll 

1.60 

3.5 

111 

_5 

4.1 

2.57 

2.57 

3.64 

42 

20 

dVCI  dgC 

1.20 

2.0 

47 

4 

5.1 

1.77 

1.60 

1.94 

21 

15 

aVCI  dgC 

0  76 

2  4 

4  j 

ft 
u 

1.0 

1.24 

1.24 

1.86 

50 

4 

d  VCI  d  gc 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.0 

2.54 

2.52E 

2.25 

-11 

4 

very  low 

0.56 

2.7 

22 

16 

2.9 

1.41 

1.41 

1.48 

5 

7 

high 

0.56 

3.1 

40 

12 

10.1 

2.46 

2.46 

2.74 

11 

13 

u  voi  a  gc 

1.21 

3.1 

49 

NA 

16.2 

0.65 

0.65 

0.89 

37 

11 

auprapp 

a  ve  1  a  cl> 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.2 

3.73 

3.15 

3.47 

10 

24 

wpn/  hi ph 
vtiy  1  ngi  1 

1.56 

2.5 

42 

5 

0.8 

0.17 

0.17 

1.35 

NM 

7 

d  VCI  age 

0.44 

1.4 

NM 

12 

3.3 

1.32 

1.32 

1.82 

38 

22 

average 

0.75 

2.2 

57 

4 

3.1 

0.70 

0.70 

0.71 

1 

16 

low 

0.20 

1.3 

29 

-23 

10.2 

2.62 

2.62 

2.77 

6 

25 

1.80 

5.6 

69 

16 

5.2 

0.85 

0.85 

1.45 

71 

11 

hi  ah 

0.56 

2.2 

66 

3.6 

1.19 

1.19 

1.79 

50 

15 

low 

0.20 

0.8 

17 

NA 

15.2 

2.95 

2.95 

2.69 

_9 

10 

average 

0.42 

1.2 

14 

11 

4.6 

0.76 

0.76 

1.01 

33 

16 

low 

0.50 

4.1 

66 

2 

5.4 

4.21 

4.21 

3.82 

-9 

37 

average 

2.88 

4.4 

68 

6 

6.0 

1.93 

1.93 

2.90 

50 

4 

low 

0.32 

1.1 

17 

4 

2.2 

3.24 

3.37E 

4.51 

34 

14 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.1 

4.07 

4.07 

4.76 

17 

19 

average 

1.04 

1.8 

26 

15 

12.7 

7.44 

7.44 

7.80 

5 

25 

wpn;  hlph 

in.  1  y  IJ  Igl  1 

2.40 

2.9 

32 

41 

2.7 

1.56 

1.56 

1.65 

6 

18 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.3 

1.59 

1.33 

1.65 

24 

17 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.6 

3.28 

3.28 

3.71 

13 

21 

lush 
111511 

1.08 

2.3 

33 

14 

2.1 

4.51 

4.51 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.20 

4.5 

71 

0 

16.3 

3.01 

3.01 

3.35 

11 

10 

very  high 

1.20 

3.6 

40 

7 

19.7 

3.93 

3.93 

3.50 

-11 

13 

average 

0.84 

2.8 

21 

NA 

16.6 

2.19 

2.19 

2.33 

6 

6 

very  high 

0.94 

3.6 

43 

3 

13.4 

2.39 

2.39 

3.34 

40 

27 

high 

1.16 

3.6 

49 

-2 

16.7 

8.78 

8.78 

5.91 

-33 

27 

average 

1.60 

3.2 

18 

-12 

12.3 

5.73 

5.73 

5.60 

-2 

1 

NM 

0.70 

1.6 

12 

13 

13.1 

4.12 

4.12 

2.28 

-45 

17 

average 

0.26 

1.1 

6 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Hie  oomf 

forfe 


<; 

L 


To  start,  pack  several  tons  of  seafood  lightly  in  ice. 
Place  carefully  in  the  planes  of  Emery  Worldwide. 
Garnish  with  strict  quality-control  and  split-second 
timing.  Now  express  immediately  by  air  to  hundreds  of 
wholesalers  and  restaurants.  That's  not  only  a  recipe  for  fresh 
fish.  It's  a  complete  recipe  for  success. 

At  Emery  Worldwide,  providing  unique  solutions  to  unique  shipping  needs 
is  what  we  do  best.  We  offer  Customer-ization:  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  each 
customer's  product  and  freight  pattern,  whether  you  ship  fresh  turbot  or  heavy 
turbines,  across  the  country  or  around  the  world.  That  makes  us  an  important 
ingredient  in  your  competitive  strategy. 

And  as  a  Consolidated  Freightways  Company,  we  can  help  you  operate 
more  efficiently  with  the  most  complete  range  of  services  in  the  industry. 
Backed  by  unparalleled  shipping  management  systems,  and  a  responsive 
team  of  professionals  dedicated  not  only  to  your  satisfaction,  but  to  that  of  your 
customers  as  well. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  taste  success  when  you  face  a  freight  transportation  challenge, 
call  Emery  Worldwide.  1-800  HI  EMERY.  We'll  create  a  special  recipe  just  for  you. 


ete  recipe 


Emery  Worldwide,  a  CF  Company.  Our  global  airfreight  company. 


COnSOLIDHTED  FREIGHTUJAYS,  IRC. 

WE  PUT  YOU  MILES  AHEAD 


The 
Company 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

< 'cker 

Etch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

3-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low 

high 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

1 1 IUI  III  15 

First  Commerce/Dec 

FCOM 

0 

32 

7 

32 

24 

25% 

-15% 

77 
II 

00/ 

i/o 

i  nn 

7.4 

7.9 

First  Commercial/Dec 

FCLR 

0 

23 

9 

23 

20 

20% 

-8 

84 

-8 

89 

9.9 

9.2 

First  Data/Dec 

FOC 

n 

48* 

21* 

48 

32 

46% 

42 

129 

15 

112 

OU.U 

LJ.O 

First  Empire  State/Dec 

FES 

a 

159 

47 

159 

132 

139 

-5 

86 

-1 

96 

in  n 

Q  9 

First  Fidelity  Bncp/Dsc 

CCD 

tto 

n 

52 

12 

51 

40 

yl  CIA 

43  72 

-9 

83 

0 

98 

q  o 

3.0 

0.3 

First  Finl  Corp/Dec 

FFHC 

0 

20 

3 

20 

12 

ID 

5 

96 

-10 

87 

s  n 
o.u 

7  9 

I.L 

First  Financial  Mgmt/Dec 

FFM 

n 

60 

10 

60 

36 

57% 

37 

124 

2 

99 

27.5 

22.8 

First  Hawaiian/Dec 

FHWN 

0 

31 

15 

31 

24 

27% 

-8 

84 

10 

108 

11.3 

9.9 

First  Interstate  Bncp/Dec 

1 

n 

74 

16 

74 

53 

73% 

30 

118 

15 

112 

11. u 

Q  7 

First  Natl  Nebraska/Dec 

FINN 

0 

1800 

500 

1800 

1000 

1800 

60 

145 

3 

100 

8  Q 

0.3 

lift 

First  of  America  Bank/Dec 

FOA 

n 

43 

15 

43 

35 

00  72 

-9 

83 

-2 

96 

Q  9 

l.L 

St  K 
O.J 

First  Security/Dec 

FSCO 

0 

31 

8 

31 

24 

OO 

-6 

86 

12 

109 

19  9 

ILL 

0,  9 

3.0 

First  Tennessee  Natl/Oec 

FTEN 

0 

47 

12 

47 

36 

38% 

-11 

81 

1 

98 

9.1 

8.4 

First  Union/Dec 

FTU 

n 

53 

14 

53 

37 

41% 

-15 

77 

1 

99 

8.8 

8.2 

First  USA/June 

FUS 

n 

40* 

5* 

40 

16 

35% 

98 

180 

0 

97 

01.  O 

LL.J 

First  Virginia  Banks/Dec 

FVB 

n 

41 

11 

41 

32 

38% 

-1 

90 

16 

114 

in  7 

1U./ 

in  9 

Firstar/Dec 

CCD 

n 

37 

11 

37 

29 

00  /4 

-6 

86 

8 

106 

in  k 

Q  7 

FirstFed  Finl/Dec 

FED 

n 

27 

11 

27 

13 

1  03/ 
1  078 

-50 

46 

-16 

82 

MM 

K  q 

D.3 

FirstFed  Michigan/Dec 

FFOM 

0 

27 

6 

27 

17 

24% 

8 

98 

-4 

94 

11.1 

7.8 

FirsTier  Financial/Dec 

FRST 

0 

56 

14 

56 

42 

47 

8 

98 

-5 

92 

11.5 

10.8 

Flagstar  Cos/Dec 

FLST 

0 

29* 

9* 

18 

9 

12% 

-27 

66 

32 

129 

NM 

Fleet  Finl  Group/Dec 

FLT 

n 

38 

9 

38 

28 

37% 

2 

93 

12 

109 

1 9  A 

Q  Q 

J.O 

Fleetwood  Enterprises/Apr 

HE 

n 

27 

8 

26 

17 

003/ 

8 

98 

0 

98 

lo.O 

14. U 

Fleming  Cos/Dec 

ELM 

n 

41 

24 

34 

24 

OC1/ 

-25 

68 

2 

99 

1A  C 
CH.V 

O  C 

Florida  Progress/Dec 

FPC 

n 

36 

22 

36 

29 

30% 

-13 

79 

-10 

88 

13.6 

13.0 

Fluor/Oct 

FLR 

n 

55 

22 

52 

38 

51% 

20 

109 

27 

124 

24.2 

23.3 

FMC/Dec 

FMC 

n 

54 

25 

51 

42 

48% 

-4 

87 

2 

100 

A"}  A 

1  1  3 

Food  Lion/Dec 

FDENA 

0 

18 

5 

7 

5 

6% 

-13 

79 

-5 

93 

MM 

Pirn 

MM 

rord  Motor/Dec 

r 

r 

n 

70 

23 

70 

48 

6 1% 

19 

108 

-5 

93 

lo.D 

Q  7 

rorest  Labs/Mar 

TDV 

rKX 

a 

53 

14 

53 

28 

Mi/ 

51 74 

78 

161 

9 

106 

01. c 

16.0 

Foster  Wheeler/Dec 

FWC 

n 

45 

16 

45 

26 

44% 

48 

134 

32 

129 

27.2 

24.5 

Fourth  Financial/Dec 

FRTH 

0 

32 

16 

32 

25 

27 

-13 

79 

-8 

90 

11.9 

9.5 

FPL  Group/Dec 

FPL 

n 

41 

26 

41 

33 

34% 

-8 

84 

-11 

87 

1  £  1 

lo.  i 

1  O  A 

12.4 

Franklin  Resources/Sept 

BEN 

n 

52 

10 

52 

32 

49% 

32 

120 

7 

105 

on  c 
zU.b 

1  7  £ 

l/.D 

Freeport-McMoRan/Dec 

FIX 

n 

23 

15 

23 

16 

20% 

-2 

89 

3 

100 

MM 

rruit  ot  the  Loom/Dec 

FTL 

n 

50 

6 

44 

23 

30% 

-31 

63 

25 

122 

in  q 

19  £ 

u.b 

Fund  Americant/Dec 

FFC 

n 

79 

30 

79 

64 

68% 

9 

99 

-12 

86 

12.1 

NA 

Gannett/Dec 

GCI 

n 

59 

30 

59 

47 

55% 

9 

99 

-2 

95 

20.5 

18.0 

Gap/Jan 

GPS 

n 

59 

10 

48 

26 

45% 

37 

124 

15 

112 

OC  A 

25.4 

01  0 

£1.9 

Gateway  2000/Dec 

GATE 

0 

NA 

NA 

25* 

17* 

19% 

NA 

NA 

-2 

96 

1  Q  7 

lo./ 

1  1  Q 

11.9 

uA  i  A/uec 

GMI 

n 

45 

18 

45 

33 

44 

23 

112 

8 

105 

14./ 

11.9 

Gaylord  Entertainment/Dec 

GEI 

n 

33* 

11* 

33 

18 

27% 

38 

125 

•  -2 

95 

ca  n 
b4.U 

on  o 
oU.2 

Geico/Dec 

GEC 

n 

68 

25 

62 

47 

53% 

-13 

79 

4 

102 

13.3 

16.0 

GenCorp/Nov 

GY 

n 

19 

5 

17 

12 

14% 

13 

103 

4 

102 

11.0 

11.5 

Genentecht/Dec 

GNE 

n 

51 

13 

51 

31 

47% 

39 

127 

-6 

91 

NM 

54.3 

General  Dynamicst/Dec 

GO 

n 

60 

10 

50 

34 

45% 

53 

139 

-1 

97 

3.3 

14.1 

General  Electric/Dec 

GE 

n 

110 

44 

110 

87 

104% 

18 

107 

0 

97 

17.2 

15.6 

.  for  less  than  period  indicated.   tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 

meaningfu    E:  Estimate.  0-0:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings-    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1993 

coin  i  laicu 

/o  cndngc 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

19.2% 

$3.48 

$3.48 

$3.25 

-7% 

14 

average 

$1.00 

3.9% 

29% 

6% 

15.8 

2.07 

2.07 

2.24 

8 

8 

won/  hioh 
vciy  Migfi 

n  79 

M.I  L 

J.J 

9R 
jj 

17 
ii 

11.6 

1.56 

1.56 

1.85 

19 

15 

very  high 

0.12 

0.3 

8 

NA 

12.0 

13.87 

13.87 

15.09 

9 

8 

high 

2.00 

1.4 

14 

14 

16.3 

4.63 

4.63 

5.11 

10 

28 

high 

1.68 

3.7 

36 

-4 

12.0 

1.88 

1.88 

2.07 

10 

10 

high 

0.40 

2.7 

21 

22 

7.6 

2.10 

2.10 

2.53 

20 

16 

very  high 

0.10 

0.2 

5 

11 

15.3 

2.41 

2.41 

2.74 

14 

Q 

a 

dvcldgc 

1  1ft 
1.10 

A  9 

iy 

19 
It 

14.4 

6.68 

6.68 

7.58 

13 

27 

high 

2.00 

2.7 

30 

-11  >< 

12.8 

201.96 

201.96 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.07 

2.1 

19 

24 

13.7 

4.20 

4.20 

4.53 

8 

17 

very  high 

1.60 

4.2 

38 

7 

14.0 

2.38 

2.38 

2.97 

25 

10 

high 

1.04 

3.6 

44 

13 

14.1 

4.26 

4.26 

4.64 

9 

11 

high 

1.68 

4.3 

39 

11 

14  2 

4.73 

4.73 

5.10 

5 
0 

jD 

high 

1  cn 
l.ou 

Q  Q 

0.0 

9/1 

in 

11.0 

1.14 

0.73 

1.58 

116 

7 

average 

0.08 

0.2 

7 

NA 

19.8 

3.57 

3.57 

3.73 

4 

11 

high 

1.24 

3.3 

35 

8 

16.9 

3.15 

3.15 

3.44 

9 

17 

high 

1.04 

3.1 

33 

23 

def 

-0.19 

-0.19 

1.95 

D-P 

5 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

2.21 

2.21 

3.14 

42 

4 

low 

0.52 

2.1 

24 

2 

18.7 

4.10 

4. 1U 

7 

c 

3 

high 

1 .00 

9  0 

J.J 

00 

JO 

1  0 

13 

def 

-40.02 

-40.02 

-0.20 

D-D 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.4 

3.01 

3.01 

3.79 

26 

31 

average 

1.20 

3.2 

40 

A 

2.7 

1.30 

1.40E 

1.70 

21 

5 

average 

0.50 

2.1 

38 

3 

0.3 

1.02 

1.02 

2.63 

158 

8 

average 

1.20 

4.8 

118 

6 

8.0 

2.22 

2.22  • 

2.33 

5 

23 

high 

1.98 

6.5 

89 

3 

9  9 

L.L 

9  n 

L.lj 

9  tn 

L.U3 

9  91 
L.Li 

Q 

00 

Li 

high 

0.52 

1.0 

24 

29 

1.1 

1.11 

1.11 

Ml 

285 

9 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.1 

0.01 

0.01 

0.34 

NM 

19 

low 

0.09 

1.5 

NM 

4 

2.3 

4.55 

4.55 

6.60 

45 

26 

average 

1.60 

2.6 

35 

-18 

22.7 

1.66 

1.75E 

2.17 

24 

12 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.2 

1.62 

1.62 

1.80 

11 

15 

high 

0.66 

1.5 

41 

10 

19  E 

9  9C 

L.Lo 

2.2b 

o  oo 
2.83 

oc 

2b 

9 

very  high 

1.04 

3.9 

46 

3 

8.1 

2.30 

2.30 

2.81 

22 

28 

high 

2.48 

7.1 

108 

2 

28.0 

2.39 

2.12 

2.81 

33 

8 

high 

0.32 

0.6 

13 

16 

def 

-0.84 

-0.84 

0.37 

D-P 

9 

very  low 

1.25 

6.2 

NM 

0 

11.3 

2.80 

2.80 

2.40 

-14 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.0 

5.68 

5.68 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.9 

2.72 

2.72 

3.11 

14 

26 

high 

1.32 

2.4 

49 

3 

7.8 

1.78 

1.78 

2.06 

16 

36 

high 

0.40 

0.9 

22 

21 

5.8 

1.41 

1.41 

1.62 

15 

3 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.7 

2.99 

2.99 

3.70 

24 

6 

very  high 

1.50 

3.4 

50 

9 

5.8 

0.43 

0  43 

0.91 

112 

8 

average 

0.24 

0.9 

56 

NA 

10.9 

4.01 

4.01 

3.34 

-17 

16 

average 

1.00 

1.9 

25 

19 

2.3 

1.35 

1.35 

1.29 

-4 

8 

average 

0.60 

4.0 

44 

0 

9.7 

0.50 

0.50 

0.87 

74 

21 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.8 

13.99 

13.99 

3.23 

-77 

13 

average 

1.20 

2.6 

9 

21 

8.5 

6.06 

6.06 

6.71 

11 

23 

very  high 

2.88 

2.8 

48 

11 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Exch  S  ock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratio 

5-year     i2-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1994 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 

change     market     change     market  months 


General  Instrument/Dec 

GIC 

n 

62* 

12* 

62 

26 

48% 

56% 

141 

-14% 

84 

32.9 

24.9 

General  Mil!;. 

GIS 

n 

76 

29 

73 

54 

56% 

-22 

71 

-7 

91 

17.4 

13.9 

General  Motors/Dec 

GM 

n 

65 

27 

65 

36 

59% 

51 

137 

9 

107 

28.1 

11.4 

General  Public  UMIs/DfiC 

GPU 

n 

35 

18 

35 

28 

29% 

-1 

90 

-5 

93 

11.1 

11.0 

General  Re/Dec 

GRN 

n 

i  no 

1UD78 

7 

8/1 
OH 

U 

QG 

JO 

13. L 

1  "3  7 

Genuine  Parts/Dec 

GPC 

n 

39 

22 

39 

34 

37 

6 

96 

-2 

96 

17.8 

16.0 

Georgia-Pacific/Dec 

GP 

n 

77 

25 

77 

56 

68'/8 

8 

98 

-1 

97 

NM 

23.8 

Gerber  Products/Mar 

GEB 

n 

39 

16 

34 

24 

3l1/2 

1 

92 

11 

108 

17.0 

16.5 

Giant  Food/Feb 

GFSA 

a 

36 

17 

28 

22 

25% 

15 

104 

0 

98 

16.1 

14.4 

Gillette/Dec 

G 

n 

67 

17 

67 

47 

66 

10 

100 

11 

108 

34.4 

21.4 

Glendale  Federal  Bank/June 

GUN 

n 

ODD 

c 
J 

/D 

c 
D 

078 

Q 
0 

1  1 
-11 

Of 

MA 

MM 

Golden  West  Finl/Oec 

GDW 

n 

50 

18 

49 

37 

39Vk 

-16 

76 

1 

98 

9.2 

8.4 

BF  Goodrich/Dec 

GR 

n 

69 

30 

50 

39 

43V2 

-8 

83 

8 

106 

9.3 

20.8 

Goodyear/Dec 

GT 

n 

49 

7 

49 

36 

45% 

19 

108 

-1 

97 

13.6 

11.9 

GP  Financial/June 

GNPT 

0 

NA 

NA 

21* 

19* 

18% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

WR  Grace/Dec 

GRA 

n 

47 

17 

47 

34 

43% 

12 

102 

6 

104 

NM 

14.3 

WW  Grainger/Dec 

GWW 

n 

67 

26 

67 

52 

66% 

15 

105 

16 

113 

23.2 

20.6 

Great  A&P  Tea/Feb 

GAP 

n 

65 

21 

35 

23 

261/2 

13 

102 

-2 

96 

NM 

20.7 

Great  Lakes  Chemical/Dec 

GLK 

n 

84 

16 

84 

65 

76% 

-3 

88 

3 

100 

20.1 

17.0 

Gt  Western  Financial/Dec 

GWF 

n 

25 

9 

21 

15 

17% 

-4 

87 

-11 

87 

63.8 

9.6 

Grumman/Dec 

GQ 

n 

66 

13 

66 

33 

64% 

93 

175 

64 

160 

37.9 

17.5 

GTE/Dec 

GTE 

n 

40 

23 

40 

31 

32V8 

-10 

82 

-8 

90 

31.2 

13.5 

Halliburton  'Dei 

HAL 

n 

59 

22 

44 

29 

33 

-11 

81 

4 

101 

•  NM 

27.0 

Hannaford  Bros/Dec 

HRD 

n 

29 

13 

26 

20 

25% 

19 

108 

20 

118 

19.5 

17.3 

Harcourt  Generalt/Oct 

H 

n 

42 

17 

42 

28 

36% 

14 

103 

0 

98 

18.3 

17.2 

Harley-Davidson/Oec 

HOI 

n 

50 

7 

50 

33 

49% 

32 

120 

12 

110 

NM 

20.8 

Harris  Corp/June 

HRS 

n 

52 

14 

52 

34 

51% 

38 

125 

12 

110 

16.9 

15.8 

Hasbro/Dec 

HAS 

a 

40 

8 

40 

30 

36 

16 

105 

-1 

97 

16.2 

13.7 

Hawaiian  Electric/Dec 

HE 

n 

45 

27 

39 

31 

33% 

-13 

79 

-7 

91 

17.8 

12.7 

HealthTrust/Aug 

HTI 

n 

32* 

12* 

32 

14 

31 

108 

189 

16 

114 

18.5 

15.8 

Hechinger/Jan 

HECHA 

0 

20 

6 

14 

8 

13V2 

48 

134 

38 

135 

22.9 

17.5 

HJ  Heinz/Apr 

HNZ 

n 

49 

23 

42 

31 

33% 

-19 

74 

-7 

91 

15.8 

13.6 

Hercules/Dec 

HPC 

n 

119 

26 

119 

70 

116% 

55 

141 

3 

100 

23.9 

21.4 

Hershey  Foods/Dec 

HSY 

n 

56 

25 

55 

44 

49V4 

-10 

81 

1 

98 

14.9 

15.4 

Hewlett-Packard/Oct 

HWP 

n 

94 

25 

94 

64 

89 

18 

107 

13 

110 

17.7 

15.6 

Hibernia/Dec 

HIB 

n 

26 

2 

9 

6 

7% 

0 

91 

-2 

96 

13.1 

8.7 

Hillenbrand  Inds/Nov 

HB 

n 

49 

14 

49 

37 

41% 

-11 

81 

1 

98 

20.5 

18.3 

Hilton  Hotelst/Oec 

HLT 

n 

116 

26 

74 

42 

69% 

44 

131 

15 

112 

32.7 

25.9 

Home  Depot/Jan 

HD 

n 

52 

5 

48 

35 

42Ve 

-13 

79 

7 

104 

41.7 

31.7 

Homestake  Mining/Dec 

HM 

n 

25 

10 

25 

13 

20% 

51 

137 

-6 

92 

54.6 

39.9 

Honeywell/Dec 

HON 

n 

39 

16 

39 

31 

34% 

6 

96 

1 

99 

14.5 

15.9 

Hook-SupeRx/Aug 

HSX 

n 

14* 

6* 

11 

6 

9 

-8 

84 

•26 

123 

NM 

11.1 

Horace  Mann  Educators/Dec 

HMN 

n 

33* 

17* 

30 

22 

25 

-13 

79 

0 

98 

9.4 

11.2 

Hormel  Foods/Oci 

HRL 

n 

26 

11 

24 

20 

20'/2 

-8 

84 

-7 

90 

15.3 

14.0 

Host  Marriottt/Oec 

HMT 

n 

41 

5 

14 

5 

11% 

62 

147 

23 

120 

NM 

NM 

Household  Intl/'Oec 

HI 

n 

41 

10 

41 

31 

33% 

-6 

86 

2 

100 

11.5 

9.2 

Houston  Industries/Dec 

HOU 

n 

50 

27 

50 

37 

37% 

-20 

72 

-22 

77 

11.7 

11.1 

■Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.   tPrlces  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 

meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D-.  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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 Earnings  

Dividends  

Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

numbsr 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

Lro 

CDC 

tro 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

6.5% 

$1.48 

$1.48 

$1.95 

32% 

8 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.2 

3.25 

3.62E 

4.07 

12 

28 

high 

$1.88 

3.3% 

58% 

18% 

1.8 

2.13 

2.13 

<\  97 
J.LI 

14/ 

26 

Inw 

u.ou 

1 1 

i.j 

JO 

-30 

8.2 

2.65 

2.65 

9  fi8 
£.00 

1 
1 

28 

high 

1.70 

5.8 

64 

13 

19.6 

8.11 

8.11 

7  78 
1 .10 

A 

—4 

31 

average 

1.92 

1.8 

24 

8 

5.9 

2.08 

2.08 

L.Ol 

1 1 
11 

26 

high 

1.15 

3.1 

55 

6 

def 

-0.21 

-0.21 

2.86 

D-P 

17 

low 

1.60 

2.3 

NM 

1 

11.1 

1.85 

1.74E 

1.91 

10 

16 

very  high 

0.86 

2.7 

46 

18 

2.7 

1.60 

1.60 

1  7Q 
l.l  j 

1  9 
IL 

Q 

dvcidgc 

n  7n 
u. /u 

9  7 

AA 
44 

7.9 

1.92 

1.92 

9  ClQ 

Dl 

22 

very  high 

0.84 

1.3 

44 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— £.40 

MM 
NIV! 

5 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.2 

4.28 

4.28 

A 

4.0D 

Q 

16 

average 

0.30 

0.8 

7 

20 

7.1 

4.68 

4.68 

2.09 

-55 

8 

low 

2.20 

5.1 

47 

2 

4.2 

3.33 

3.33 

3.81 

14 

16 

high 

0.60 

1.3 

18 

-27 

17.1 

NA 

NA 

Wi 

MA 

Nfl 
nn 

none 

MA 

MA 
tin 

MA 

0.6 

0.28 

0.28 

9.  fl9 

MM 

16 

high 

1.40 

3.2 

NM 

0 

5.7 

2.88 

2.88 

9.  OA 

O.LH 

19 
1j 

19 

high 

0.72 

1.1 

25 

8 

0.0 

0.10 

0.10 

1  98 

MM 

10 

low 

0.80 

3.0 

NM 

4 

15.2 

3.82 

3.82 

4.50 

18 

16 

high 

0.38 

0.5 

10 

16 

2.2 

0.28 

0.28 

1.86 

NM 

16 

low 

0.92 

5.1 

NM 

4 

1  8 

1.0 

1  71 
i.S  1 

1  71 
1./ 1 

9.  71 
o.l  1 

1 17 
11/ 

Q 

average 

1  9fl 
l.ZU 

1  Q 
1.3 

70 
/U 

O 

5.0 

1.03 

1.03 

9  98 
coo 

191 
lol 

23 

high 

1.88 

5.9 

183 

7 

def 

-1.43 

-1.43 

1  99 
l.LL 

n  p 

U-r 

31 

low 

1.00 

3.0 

NM 

0 

2.7 

1.33 

1.33 

1 

1 9 

17 

high 

0.38 

1.5 

29 

17 

4.3 

1.99 

2.08 

2.12 

2 

8 

average 

0.60 

1.6 

30 

8 

1.5 

0.49 

0.49 

2.39 

388 

8 

high 

0.24 

0.5 

49 

NA 

9  8 

0.0 

9  09 
iML 

9  Q9 
i.Oi 

9  on 

1 J 

7 

average 

1  1  9 

9  9 

L.L 

99 
31 

J 

7.3 

111 

111 

9  A9 

1 8 
18 

15 

high 

0.28 

0.8 

13 

23 

4.3 

1.88 

1.88 

£.04 

Aft 

14 

average 

2.32 

6.9 

123 

2 

5.8 

1.68 

1.62 

1  Qfi 
1.30 

91 
Li 

11 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.2 

0.59 

0.59 

0.77 

31 

18 

average 

0.16 

1.2 

27 

0 

7.6 

2.11 

2.21E 

2.45 

11 

28 

average 

1.32 

4.0 

63 

12 

/.5 

4.86 

4.86 

KM /I 
0.44 

19 

1  c 

16 

average 

2.24 

1.9 

46 

0 

8.5 

3.31 

3.31 

9  9H 

9 
-o 

27 

very  high 

1.20 

2.4 

36 

9 

6.0 

5.04 

4.65 

K  71 
D./l 

99 
13 

35 

average 

1.00 

1.1 

20 

28 

13.1 

0.58 

0.58 

U  oo 

G9 

11 

low 

0.16 

2.1 

28 

NA 

10.1 

2.04 

2.04 

2.29 

12 

8 

very  high 

0.57 

1.4 

28 

16 

7.6 

2.14 

2.14 

2.70 

26 

13 

average 

1.20 

1.7 

56 

4 

5.0 

1.01 

1.01 

1  99 

i. a 

99 

39 

high 

0.12 

0.3 

12 

41 

7.5 

0.38 

0.38 

ft  £9 

97 

20 

low 

0.10 

0.5 

26 

-13 

5.4 

2.40 

2.40 

9  1 Q 

Q 

-3 

15 

average 

0.96 

2.8 

40 

11 

def 

-0.15 

-0.17 

U.8I 

n  d 
U-r 

3 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.9 

2.67 

2.67 

2.24 

-16 

11 

high 

0.29 

1.2 

11 

NA 

3.6 

1.34 

1 11 

1  .J  1 

1.46 

11 

12 

h  i  ph 

0.50 

2.4 

37 

18 

10 

def 

-0.51 

-0.51 

-0.28 

D-D 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.7 

2.91 

2.91 

3.61 

24 

18 

average 

1.20 

3.6 

41 

6 

9.6 

3.20 

3.20 

3.37 

5 

26 

high 

3.00 

8.0 

94 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/ducal  |iear-Wd 


Exch   Mock  price  

5:year     12-month  recent 
high    low  high  low 


 Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratio 

latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1994 

price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 

change      market      change      market  months 


UuhhAll/fta 
nUUUeH/Uu. 

HUHB 

n 

62 

29 

62 

51 

61% 

9% 

99 

14% 

111 

29.3 

18.5 

W  i  uti  in  i  i  ft  lf»i 
nUFltdlM  '  tin  * 

HUM 

n 

35 

6 

22 

6 

2P/2 

173 

248 

21 

118 

384 

26.9 

HBAN 

o 

28 

6 

28 

20 

22% 

2 

89 

-4 

94 

9.8 

8.5 

IRP'Ijk 

IBP 

n 

27 

13 

27 

18 

24% 

34 

121 

-6 

92 

15.0 

12.2 

ICH/Dec 

ICN 

a 

8 

2 

8 

5 

6% 

0 

91 

34 

131 

1.3 

6.9 

Idaho  Power/Doc 

IDA 

n 

33 

23 

33 

27 

27% 

-3 

88 

-8 

90 

13.0 

13.3 

Illinois  C  1'iilr.il/IJi'i 

IC 

n 

39* 

6* 

39 

25 

37% 

43 

130 

4 

102 

17.5 

14.8 

IPC 

n 

26 

13 

26 

20 

21% 

-8 

84 

-2 

96 

NM 

110 

Illinois  Tool  Works/Dec 

ITW 

n 

45 

17 

45 

35 

44% 

20 

109 

14 

111 

24.3 

21.1 

1  ngcrsol  1  -  Rand/Dec 

IR 

n 

42 

14 

42 

30 

39 

21 

110 

7 

100 

25.0 

20.3 

Inldnd  Steel  Inds/Dec 

IAD 

n 

47 

16 

37 

22 

34% 

54 

140 

4 

101 

NM 

194 

Integra  Financial/Ucc 

ITG 

n 

51 

13 

51 

40 

47 

-2 

89 

9 

107 

104 

9.6 

Intol/Dec 

INTC 

o 

74 

12 

74 

43 

72 

27 

115 

16 

113 

13.8 

12.2 

Intfllii'r'nt  Flee  tron/Lin 

1 1  III,  I  ■  If,*-  'I*  tH.l>llWIII  Jtlll 

INEL 

o 

30 

4 

28 

12 

26% 

86 

169 

? 

95 

22.7 

17.4 

IBM/I)i:(. 

IBM 

n 

MO 

41 

60 

41 

57Va 

6 

96 

1 

99 

NM 

25.8 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags/Din. 

III 

n 

40 

16 

40 

33 

37% 

-3 

88 

-1 

96 

25.8 

189 

Intl  Game  Technology/Sept 

IGI 

n 

41 

1 

41 

26 

31  % 

10 

100 

8 

106 

35.4 

29.2 

intl  Multlfoods/Feb 

IMC 

n 

32 

16 

26 

17 

18% 

-29 

65 

-5 

93 

NM 

9.5 

International  Pjpsr/Dsi 

IP 

n 

79 

43 

78 

57 

Wh 

8 

98 

4 

101 

30.0 

20.1 

Interpublic  Group/Die 

IPG 

n 

36 

13 

35 

24 

31% 

1 

92 

-2 

95 

18.7 

16.4 

IW/Dec 

111 

n 

34 

8 

34 

23 

29 

23 

111 

4 

101 

74.4 

28.4 

ITTt/Dec 

III 

n 

104 

40 

104 

77 

86% 

19 

108 

3 

101 

11.2 

11.2 

IVAX/Dec 

IVX 

a 

41 

4 

38 

21 

29% 

27 

116 

3 

101 

.  25.3 

19.5 

James  River  Corp  Va/Uec 

IR 

I) 

34 

16 

23 

18 

18% 

-5 

86 

-5 

93 

NM 

26.1 

Jcfferson-Pilot/Un 

JP 

n 

58 

21 

58 

43 

48% 

-11 

81 

4 

102 

11.2 

12.5 

John  Alden  Financial/lin 

JA 

n 

42* 

14' 

42 

17 

39% 

109 

189 

9 

107 

12.0 

108 

Johnson  &  Johnson/Dm: 

INI 

n 

59 

22 

46 

36 

39% 

1 

91 

-12 

86 

144 

13.0 

Johnson  Controls/' .< ipj 

JCI 

n 

62 

17 

62 

46 

61% 

31 

119 

15 

113 

186 

17.2 

Kansas  City  P&L/Dn: 

KM 

n 

26 

15 

26 

21 

22% 

-9 

82 

-3 

95 

13.5 

13.1 

Kansas  City  Southern/Dec 

KSU 

n 

53 

8 

53 

31 

50% 

61 

146 

-2 

96 

23.3 

18.2 

Ktllogg/Dn 

K 

n 

75 

29 

62 

4/ 

48% 

-22 

71 

-14 

84 

16.6 

15.5 

Kelly  Services/Dec 

KELYA 

o 

37 

22 

34 

22 

27 

18 

75 

-3 

95 

22.9 

19.1 

Kemper/Dw: 

KIM 

n 

62 

17 

62 

32 

61% 

47 

134 

69 

165 

11.4 

16.9 

Kerr-McGee/Di'i 

KMC 

n 

56 

35 

56 

43 

46% 

-3 

88 

3 

101 

29.7 

194 

KeyCorp/Dii 

KEY 

n 

46 

11 

37 

27 

32% 

-13 

79 

11 

108 

11.3 

9.0 

Keystone  Finl/Drr. 

KSIN 

0 

35 

14 

35 

28 

29% 

-8 

83 

-9 

89 

11.7 

11.0 

Kimberly-Clark/Dei 

KMB 

n 

63 

29 

58 

45 

56% 

4 

94 

9 

107 

17.8 

16.0 

King  World  Prodi/Aug 

KWP 

n 

44 

15 

44 

32 

39 

21 

110 

2 

99 

14.5 

14.4 

Kmart/Lin 

KM 

n 

28 

12 

25 

18 

18% 

-27 

66 

-15 

83 

NM 

10 1 

Knight -Ridder/Di'i: 

KRI 

n 

65 

37 

62 

51 

60% 

5 

96 

1 

99 

22.6 

18.7 

Kohl's/Jan 

KSS 

n 

55 

13 

55 

34 

54% 

43 

130 

9 

106 

36.0 

30.4 

Kroger/Dec 

KR 

n 

26 

10 

26 

16 

25% 

35 

122 

•  25 

122 

15.7 

12.5 

LDDS  Communications/Dec 

LDDSA 

0 

30* 

2* 

30 

17 

28% 

63 

148 

18 

115 

33.5 

26.1 

Leggett  &  Platt/Dec 

LEG 

n 

50 

10 

50 

33 

46% 

27 

115 

-8 

90 

22.1 

18.6 

Leucadia  National/Dec 

LUK 

n 

51 

8 

48 

36 

41 

-5 

87 

0 

98 

10.3 

10.2 

LG8.E  Energy/Dec 

LGE 

n 

43 

21 

43 

34 

37% 

-3 

88 

-6 

91 

140 

139 

Liberty  Media/Dec 

LBTY 

0 

32* 

2* 

32 

15 

23% 

36 

124 

-19 

79 

NM 

NM 

•'"  1  "••  than  period  indicated.  tPiicos  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  tor  splits;  performance  includes  value  ot  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 

meaningful    F:  Kstimate    D-D-  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18,  1994. 
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Earnings——    Dividends 


[Met 

latest 

1  QO  J 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

UT 

factor  on 

rate 

1  1  1  I  Hi)  1  1  1 

glOWlM 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

8.0% 

$2.10 

$2.10 

$3.34 

59% 

12 

very  high 

$1.64 

2.7% 

78% 

10% 

2.8 

0.56 

0.56 

0.80 

43 

19 

low 

I10I1G 

NA 

NA 

15.4 

2.31 

2.31 

2.67 

16 

21 

high 

0.80 

3.5 

35 

13 

0.7 

1.62 

1.62 

1.98 

22 

10 

average 

0.20 

0.8 

12 

-28 

29.7 

5.34 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.6 

2.14 

2.14 

2.09 

-2 

15 

average 

1.86 

6.7 

87 

0 

16.2 

2.14 

2.14 

2.53 

18 

15 

average 

0.84 

2.2 

39 

NA 

flof 

1  OR 

i  na 

1  Uo 

t  Q7 
1.5/ 

n  d 
U-r 

26 

average 

0.80 

3.7 

NM 

NA 

6.5 

1.83 

1.83 

2.11 

15 

14 

high 

0.52 

1.2 

28 

16 

4.1 

1.56 

1.56 

1.92 

23 

25 

average 

0.70 

1.8 

45 

4 

def 

-1.96 

-1.96 

1.77 

D-P 

19 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.7 

4.50 

4.50 

4.89 

9 

16 

high 

160 

3.4 

36 

4 

26.1 

5.20 

5.20 

5.92 

14 

41 

low 

0.20 

0.3 

4 

NA 

16 

1  1!! 

1.10 

1  IX 

1.10 

1 .  J4 

01 

in 

average 

97 

U 

MA 

def 

-14.02 

-14.02 

2.21 

D-P 

30 

low 

1.00 

1.8 

NM 

-19 

17.0 

1.45 

1.45 

1  98 

37 

14 

high 

1.08 

2.9 

74 

12 

21.4 

0.90 

0.96 

1.09 

14 

14 

average 

0.12 

04 

13 

NA 

0.1 

0.11 

1.86E 

1.93 

4 

10 

high 

0.80 

4.4 

NM 

0 

2.1 

2.34 

2.34 

3.49 

49 

20 

average 

1.68 

2.4 

/? 

1 

1.1 

1.67 

1.67 

1.91 

14 

10 

high 

0.50 

1.6 

30 

5 

0.8 

0.39 

0.39 

1.02 

162 

3 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.4 

7.73 

7.73 

7.70 

0 

10 

average 

1.98 

2.3 

26 

7 

13.1 

1.17 

1.17 

1.52 

30 

13 

average 

0.04 

0.1 

3 

NA 

def 

-0.40 

-0.40 

0.70 

D-P 

19 

very  low 

0.60 

3.3 

NM 

0 

17.6 

4.36 

4.36 

3.90 

-11 

19 

high 

1.72 

3.5 

39 

15 

3./ 

i.ci 

i.W 

1 1 
11 

0 

0 

high 

U4(J 

1,0 

12 

hi  A 

NA 

12.6 

2.74 

2.74 

3.04 

11 

32 

very  high 

1.04 

2.6 

38 

16 

2.3 

3.29 

3.16 

3.57 

13 

12 

high 

1.44 

2.4 

44 

4 

12.3 

1.66 

1.66 

1.71 

3 

19 

high 

148 

6.6 

89 

4 

10.1 

2.16 

2.16 

2.77 

28 

10 

average 

0.30 

0.6 

14 

1 

10.8 

2.94 

2.94 

3.15 

7 

31 

high 

1.36 

2.8 

46 

11 

2.3 

1.18 

1.18 

1.41 

19 

5 

average 

0.64 

2.4 

54 

6 

16.0 

5.34 

5.34 

3.62 

-32 

17 

low 

0.92 

1.5 

17 

2 

2.3 

1.57 

1.57 

2.40 

53 

20 

low 

1.52 

3.3 

97 

4 

13.7 

2.89 

2.89 

3.61 

25 

26 

high 

1.28 

3.9 

44 

12 

15.4 

2.49 

2.49 

2.64 

6 

8 

high 

1.28 

4.4 

51 

15 

7.3 

3.18 

3.18 

3.55 

1? 

23 

average 

1.76 

3.1 

55 

8 

20.5 

2.69 

2.65 

2.71 

2 

16 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-2.01 

-2.01 

1.80 

D-P 

37 

average 

0.96 

5.3 

NM 

4 

6.0 

2.68 

2.68 

3.24 

2i 

23 

average 

1 .40 

2.3 

52 

3 

4.3 

1.52 

1.52 

1.80 

18 

12 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.8 

1.60 

1.60 

2.01 

26 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.1 

0.85 

0.85 

1.09 

28 

9 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

2.09 

2.09 

2.48 

19 

12 

high 

0.60 

1.3 

29 

9 

8.3 

3.97 

3.97 

4.02 

1 

3 

very  high 

0.25 

0.6 

6 

NA 

9.8 

2.70 

2.70 

2.73 

1 

14 

high 

2.08 

5.5 

11 

3 

def 

-0.22 

-0.04E 

0.04 

D-P 

3 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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■KM 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

hiah 

nign 

low 

nigh 

low 

ICIallVC  IU 

priC6 

12 

est 

change ' 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Liberty  National  i 

LNBC 

n 

31 

8 

31 

24 

30% 

14% 

104 

0% 

no 

98 

15.0 

13.4 

Til  l  illu/fW 

til  Liny/ufic 

LLY 

n 

90 

44 

62- 

44 

531/2 

13 

103 

-10 

88 

32.0 

11.7 

Limited/Jan 

LTD 

n 

33 

12 

25 

17 

19% 

-20 

73 

15 

112 

H.o 

Lincoln  National/Dec 

LNC 

n 

48 

15 

48 

37 

42% 

8 

98 

-2 

96 

i  n  c 

1  1  0 

117 

Litton  Industries t/July 

LIT 

n 

74 

32 

74 

32 

32'/s 

43 

130 

16 

113 

oA 

Liz  Claiborne/Dec 

LIZ 

n 

51 

17 

38 

18 

22% 

-35 

59 

0 

98 

1  A  7 

14./ 

13.9 

LOcKneeo  .  •  i 

IK 

n 

72 

25 

72 

58 

66% 

8 

98 

-2 

96 

10.0 

9.6 

Loews/Dec 

ITR 

n 

135 

75 

111 

87 

95 

-9 

83 

2 

100 

10.2 

134 

Long  Island  Lighting/Dec 

LIL 

n 

30 

15 

30 

22 

21% 

-18 

75 

-10 

88 

10.2 

n  n 
9  9 

Longs  Drug  Stores/Jan 

LDG 

n 

49 

31 

40 

31 

37% 

6 

97 

14 

111 

ICC 

15.5 

13.9 

Loral/Mar 

LOR 

n 

42 

12 

42 

26 

40 

54 

140 

6 

103 

1  c  c 

lb. 5 

12.3 

Lotus  Development/Dec 

LOTS 

0 

86 

13 

86 

24 

84 

243 

311 

53 

149 

67.7 

39.4 

1  nincisna  Pa/* if ip /l"lor 
LOUlbldlld-r  dL  IMt/t  Jt-!! 

1 PX 

LrA 

n 

48 

7 

48 

29 

40y8 

13 

103 

-3 

95 

17.3 

12.2 

LUWC  5  l»U3/Jall 

LOW 

n 

34 

5 

34 

14 

33'/i 

102 

183 

12 

109 

36.9 

29.2 

LTV/Dec 

LTV 

n 

NA 

NA 

18* 

10* 

17% 

NA 

NA 

11 

108 

MA 

NA 

19.2 

Lubrizol/Dec 

LZ 

n 

39 

16 

39 

29 

37% 

28 

117 

11 

108 

on  o 

30.3 

1 1  n 

1/.9 

Lyondell  Petrochem/Dec 

LYO 

n 

30 

13 

27 

17 

231/4 

-10 

82 

9 

107 

MM 

OC  7 

lo.l 

Magna  Group/Dec 

MAGI 

0 

20 

9 

20 

16 

im 

5 

95 

1 

99 

12.7 

11.6 

MallinrLrnHt  rirnnn/lnnp 

IVId  1 II I  lu  M  UU  L  UlUUp  ■  in  1 

MKT, 

n 

47 

13 

39 

23 

32% 

36 

123 

-2 

95 

NM 

15.8 

iviui  iui  v»cj I  c/may 

MNR 

p 

29 

7 

29 

18 

29 

38 

125 

19 

116 

23.6 

19.7 

Manpower/Dec 

MAN 

n 

20* 

9* 

20 

14 

19% 

16 

106 

11 

108 

NM 

27.5 

Manville/Dec 

MVL 

n 

11 

4 

10 

7 

8% 

-4 

87 

3 

101 

28.2 

38.0 

Mapco/Dec 

MDA 

n 

65 

30 

65 

51 

60V4 

12 

101 

-1 

96 

14.2 

11.8 

Marion  Merrell  Dow/Dec 

MKC 

n 

40 

16 

21 

16 

16% 

-10 

82 

-8 

90 

12.8 

10.9 

Marriott  Intl/flpr 

MAR 

p 

NA 

NA 

32* 

23* 

32 

NA 

NA 

10 

108 

25.2 

21.8 

IVlaloll  W  IVI L  L.CI  1 1  la  1 1  VUd/UCl 

MMC 

98 

59 

96 

77 

84% 

-10 

81 

4 

101 

18.7 

16.3 

Marshall  &  llsley/Dec 

MRIS 

0 

26 

8 

26 

19 

2l1/4 

-7 

84 

-10 

88 

11.4 

11.0 

Martin  Marietta/Dec 

ML 

n 

47 

17 

47 

36 

45 

24 

112 

1 

99 

10.6 

10.5 

Marvel  Entertainment/Dec 

MRV 

n 

36* 

2* 

36 

9 

24% 

153 

229 

-10 

88 

44.8 

33.3 

Masco/Dec 

MAS 

n 

40 

14 

40 

26 

34% 

0 

91 

_6 

91 

23.9 

18.0 

Mattel/Dec 

MAT 

p 

27 

5 

27 

17 

25% 

47 

134 

15 

112 

33.0 

15.4 

IVluA  AO  1 1 1/  L/GU 

MXM 

IVIAIVI 

68 

22 

45 

22 

JO  /4 

30 

118 

4 

102 

NM 

NA 

May  Dept  Stores/Jan 

MA 

n 

47 

19 

47 

33 

45 

16 

105 

14 

112 

16.2 

14.7 

Maytag/Dec 

MYG 

n 

27 

10 

19 

13 

18% 

26 

114 

4 

102 

39.1 

17.4 

MBIA/Dec 

MBI 

n 

81 

19 

81 

57 

59% 

-12 

80 

_5 

93 

10.3 

10.2 

MBNA/Dec 

KRB 

n 

25* 

8* 

25 

14 

21% 

30 

118 

_2 

95 

15.6 

13.0 

McCaw  Cellular/Dec 

MPAWA 

o 

58 

11 

58 

35 

J I  /o 

36 

123 

2 

100 

NM 

NM 

McCormick  &  Co/Nov 

mpprk 

n 

30 

7 

27 

20 

L  J  /4 

-3 

88 

_6 

92 

18.8 

16.7 

McDonald's/Dec 

MCD 

n 

63 

24 

63 

46 

60% 

14 

103 

7 

104 

20.8 

18.1 

McDonnell  Douglas/Dec 

MD 

n 

123 

27 

123 

52 

114% 

113 

193 

7 

105 

11.4 

9.0 

McGraw-Hill/Dec 

MHP 

n 

86 

40 

75 

55 

71% 

15 

105 

6 

104 

NM 

17.8 

MCI  Communications/Dec 

MCIC 

0 

30 

9 

30 

22 

25% 

14 

104 

-.10 

88 

22.7 

17.5 

McKesson/Mar 

MPK 

69 

27 

69 

39 

DO  /8 

53 

139 

23 

120 

18.8 

20.3 

Mead'  !)<  i 

MCA 
IVILn 

n 

49 

20 

49 

40 

4  J  78 

0 

91 

-4 

94 

20.9 

15.3 

Medtronic/Apr 

MDT 

n 

105 

21 

88 

52 

81% 

16 

105 

-1 

97 

21.1 

17.6 

Mellon  Bank/Dec 

MEL 

n 

67 

18 

67 

51 

57% 

-4 

88 

9 

106 

12.5 

9.7 

Melville/Dec 

MES 

n 

58 

33 

49 

36 

37% 

-23 

70 

-9 

89 

12.4 

10.5 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 

meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  0-0:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings-  Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1993 

pcfimatpri 
c  j  1 1  ii  id  icu 

/O  11  lallgt 

numDcr 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

13.5% 

$2.03 

$2.03 

$2.27 

12% 

6 

very  high 

$0.78 

2.6% 

38% 

16% 

7.6 

1.67 

1.67 

4.59 

175 

41 

illgll 

L .  JU 

A  7 

150 

15 

5.4 

1.08 

1.08 

1.32 

22 

44 

average 

0.36 

1.8 

33 

20 

5.0 

4.06 

4.06 

3.81 

-6 

25 

average 

1.64 

3.8 

40 

8 

def 

-0.29 

4.41 

3.82 

-13 

12 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

57 

1.54 

1.54 

1.63 

6 

17 

average 

0.45 

2.0 

29 

24 

3.2 

6.70 

6.70 

6.98 

4 

15 

very  high 

2.12 

3.2 

32 

5 

4.7 

9.27 

9.27 

7.10 

~n 

LO 

c 

J 

low 

l.UU 

1  1 

1.1 

1  1 
1  i 

U 

10.3 

2.15 

2.15 

2.21 

3 

23 

high 

1.78 

8.1 

83 

24 

2.0 

2.41 

2.41 

2.69 

12 

4 

high 

1.12 

3.0 

46 

4 

5.7 

2.43 

2.68E 

3.26 

22 

13 

very  high 

0.56 

1.4 

23 

8 

5.7 

1.24 

1.24 

2.13 

72 

28 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.1 

2.32 

2.32 

3.28 

41 

21 

average 

0.44 

1.1 

19 

7 

2.9 

0.90 

0.90 

1.14 

27 

£4 

dVcldgc 

fi  ifi 

U.  10 

U.D 

1R 

7 

9.3 

NA 

NA 

0.93 

NM 

7 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

1.25 

1.25 

2.12 

70 

16 

average 

0.88 

2.3 

70 

4 

0.1 

0.06 

0.06 

0.87 

NM 

.13 

very  low 

0.90 

3.9 

NM 

-5 

12.9 

1.53 

1.53 

1.68 

10 

13 

average 

0.76 

3.9 

50 

4 

def 

-1.34 

-1.56 

2.08 

D-P 

16 

average 

0.50 

1.5 

NM 

10 

O.J 

I. COL 

i  ni 

1.4/ 

1  G 
13 

i  n 
1U 

very  high 

n  no 

u.uy 

U.O 

7 

/ 

0 

def 

-0.66 

-0.66 

0.71 

D-P 

4 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.7 

0.31 

0.31 

0.23 

-26 

2 

NM 

1.04 

11.9 

NM 

NA 

4.9 

4.24 

4.24 

5.12 

21 

7 

average 

1.00 

1.7 

24 

0 

12.8 

1.30 

1.30 

1.52 

17 

27 

low 

1.00 

6.0 

77 

28 

2.0 

1.27 

1.27 

1.47 

16 

8 

very  high 

0.28 

0.9 

22 

NA 

in  ^ 

A 

A  <>9 

0. 1  / 

i/i 
14 

average 

9  7A 
C.I\J 

o.c 

CO 

bU 

I 

15.9 

1.87 

1.87 

1.93 

3 

11 

high 

0.56 

2.6 

30 

10 

4.8 

4.25 

4.25 

4.27 

0 

15 

high 

0.90 

2.0 

21 

8 

13.5 

0.55 

0.55 

0.74 

35 

7 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.7 

1.45 

1.45 

1.92 

32 

20 

average 

0.68 

2.0 

47 

8 

5.0 

0.77 

0.77 

1.65 

114 

18 

average 

0.24 

0.9 

31 

56 

def 

— 13.95 

-13.95 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.2 

2.77 

2  77 

3.07 

11 

31 

average 

1.04 

2.3 

38 

8 

1.7 

0.48 

0.48 

1.08 

125 

15 

average 

0.50 

2.7 

104 

-18 

57.4 

5.80 

5.80 

5.88 

1 

15 

high 

1.04 

1.7 

18 

23 

14.9 

1.39 

1.39 

1.67 

20 

19 

very  high 

0.72 

3.3 

52 

10 

def 

-1.12 

-1.12 

0.44 

D-P 

12 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.4 

1.24 

1.22 

1.39 

14 

17 

high 

0.48 

2.1 

39 

22 

14.6 

2.92 

2.92 

3.36 

15 

31 

very  high 

0.43 

0.7 

15 

9 

2.7 

10.10 

10.10 

12.79 

27 

14 

average 

1.40 

1.2 

14 

-19 

0.5 

0.23 

0.23 

4.03 

NM 

17 

high 

2.32 

3.2 

NM 

2 

5.3 

1.12 

1.12 

1.45 

29 

29 

high 

0.05 

0.2 

4 

0 

1.2 

3.53 

2.89E 

3.27 

13 

6 

high 

1.68 

2.5 

48 

3 

2.6 

2.08 

2.08 

2.83 

36 

18 

average 

1.00 

2.3 

48 

3 

16.5 

3.86 

4.02E 

4.63 

15 

26 

very  high 

0.68 

0.8 

18 

17 

11.2 

4.63 

4.63 

5.93 

28 

25 

average 

2.24 

3.9 

48 

3 

3.2 

3.00 

3.00 

3.54 

18 

16 

average 

1.52 

4.1 

51 

3 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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ITIS  THE  ROOTS 

OF  A  STRUCTURE 

that  CONTINUE 
TO  PROVIDE 

ITS  STRENGTH  AND 

STABILITY. 


A  DEFINING  PHILOSOPHY.  That  is  what  Judge  Samuel  Putnam  wrote 
in  1830  with  his  Prudent  Man  Rule,  thus  creating  the  guiding  principle  upon 
which  professional  money  management  rests.  And  it  is  a  philosophy  still 
maintained  today  at  Putnam  Investments.  The  opinion  stated  that  one  should 
manage  money  as  if  it  were  one's  own,  providing  clients  and  investors  with  a 
balanced  approach  to  investments,  considering  both  income  as  well  as  protec- 
tion of  capital.  It  is  why  we  have  developed  a  demonstrated  strength  in  both 
equities  and  fixed  income,  and  across  a  broad  range  of  asset  categories.  This 
philosophy,  even  more  relevant  today,  forms  the  roots  of  our  firm.  It  is  what 
has  allowed  Putnam,  and  its  clients  and  investors,  to  grow  and  flourish. 


A  TIME  -HO  NO  RE  D  TRADITION  IN  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

cxcn 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

rplativ/p  tn 
relative  iu 

pric6 

rplativp  tfi 

iClaLIVC  IU 

12 

est 

change' 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Mprrantilf*  Banroro/L)fir 

MTL 

n 

38 

12 

38 

29 

33% 

00/ 

DO 
00 

1 1  o/ 
11  /o 

i  no 
lUo 

10.0 

9.2 

Mercantile  Bkshs/Dec 

MRBK 

0 

24 

9 

24 

18 

19% 

-18 

74 

2 

100 

10  8 

9.8 

Mercantile  Stores/Jan 

Msr 

n 

51 

24 

41 

30 

381/4 

7 

97 

6 

103 

In  3 
10.  J 

Merck/Oec 

MRK 

n 

57 

21 

39 

29 

31% 

-12 

80 

-8 

90 

1  7  fi 

l/.U 

li.i 

Mercury  Finance/Dec 

MFN 

n 

20* 

2* 

20 

12 

ib'/e 

8 

98 

-12 

86 

W  7 
oil./ 

L  JO 

Mercury  General/Dec 

MRCY 

0 

40 

7 

40 

28 

30 

-10 

81 

0 

98 

O.D 

Q  7 

Meridian  Bancorp/Dec 

MRDN 

0 

36 

9 

35 

27 

29% 

-14 

78 

5 

102 

11.4 

9.5 

Merisel/Dec 

MSEL 

0 

22 

2 

22 

10 

21% 

78 

162 

18 

115 

21.6 

16.1 

Merrill  Lynch/Dec 

MER 

n 

51 

8 

51 

34 

43 

21 

110 

2 

100 

7  n 

/.U 

Q  1 

0.1 

Metropolitan  Finl/Dec 

MFC 

n 

18 

3 

18 

14 

16% 

-7 

84 

0 

98 

87 

7  O 

Fred  Meyer/Jan 

FMY 

n 

41 

10 

41 

29 

40% 

25 

114 

13 

111 

10.0 

Id  1 
14.1 

MFS  Communications/Dec 

MFST 

0 

NA 

NA 

58* 

24* 

NA 

NA 

7 

104 

NM 

NM 

MGIC  Investment/Dec 

MTG 

n 

36* 

14* 

36 

27 

31V4 

7 

97 

7 

104 

14.5 

12.5 

Michigan  National/Dec 

MNCO 

0 

66 

13 

66 

52 

64 

2 

93 

11 

109 

41.0 

109 

Micron  Technology/Aug 

MU 

n 

36 

3 

36 

8 

35% 

289 

353 

90 

186 

1/1  c 

1 1  7 
11/ 

Microsoft/June 

MSF1 

0 

98 

11 

98 

70 

84% 

1 

91 

5 

103 

O/l  0 

OO  7 

LLI 

Midlantic/Dec 

WJDL 

0 

48 

3 

29 

18 

007/ 
2o'/8 

34 

122 

13 

111 

1  1  £ 

lib 

7  C 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg/Oec 

MMM 

n 

59 

33 

59 

51 

51V2 

-6 

85 

-5 

92 

1  7  7 

1C  C 

lob 

Mirage/Dec 

MIR 

n 

27 

5 

27 

13 

24% 

57 

142 

1 

99 

41.6 

19.8 

Mobil/Dec 

MOB 

n 

85 

48 

85 

68 

79% 

15 

104 

0 

98 

15.7 

15.2 

Molex/June 

MOLX 

0 

39 

12 

39 

29 

36% 

18 

107 

3 

100 

07  7 

OG  7 

Monsanto/Dec 

MTC 

n 

81 

39 

81 

49 

78% 

51 

137 

7 

105 

1  O  0 

19.2 

lb.b 

Montana  Power/Dec 

MTP 

n 

28 

17 

28 

23 

25'/2 

-5 

86 

-1 

97 

1  O  0 

129 

1  O  1 

12.1 

in  s  i                o  ^»    rn _ 

IP  Morgan  &  Co/Dec 

JPM 

n 

79 

30 

79 

64 

64% 

-6 

86 

-7 

91 

7  C 

/.6 

0  c 

8.6 

Morgan  Stanley/Jan 

MS 

n 

90 

24 

90 

57 

69% 

14 

104 

-2 

95 

7.2 

8.5 

Morrison  Knudsen/Dec 

MRN 

n 

30 

15 

29 

20 

28 

40 

127 

11 

109 

24.3 

22.2 

Morton  International/June 

Mil 

n 

112* 

32* 

112 

67 

109% 

64 

149 

17 

114 

on  c 

3b.b 

24.8 

Motorola/Dec 

MOT 

n 

55 

10 

55 

31 

541/8 

73 

157 

17 

115 

on  a 

30.4 

OO  ft 

23.9 

Multimedia/Dec 

MMEDC 

0 

40 

18 

40 

30 

30% 

-18 

75 

-12 

86 

IOC 

13.6 

14. b 

Murphy  Oil/Dec 

MUR 

n 

48 

32 

48 

38 

44% 

10 

100 

11 

108 

22.8 

21.1 

Nalco  Chemical/Dec 

NLC 

n 

42 

18 

38 

30 

35% 

2 

92 

-6 

92 

17.4 

17.4 

Nash  Finch/Dec 

NAFC 

0 

26 

16 

23 

17 

17% 

-19 

74 

-1 

96 

12.0 

NA 

National  City/Dec 

NCC 

n 

28 

11 

28 

23 

27 

o 

91 

10 

108 

1 1  0 

11 1 

1U.0 

National  Health  Labs/Dec 

NH 

n 

31 

7 

20 

12 

14% 

_5 

86 

0 

98 

11.3 

12.0 

National  Intergroup/Mar 

Nil 

n 

20 

11 

18 

12 

16% 

27 

116 

27 

124 

NM 

19.9 

National  Medical/May 

NME 

n 

26 

7 

18 

7 

17% 

82 

165 

23 

120 

NM 

13.7 

Natl  Semiconductor/May 

NSM 

n 

24 

3 

24 

12 

23% 

80 

163 

45 

142 

14.0 

12.5 

National  Service/Aug 

NSI 

n 

30 

19 

28 

23 

28 

'  9 

99 

9 

107 

17.8 

17.0 

National  Steel/Dec 

NS 

n 

NA 

NA 

21* 

10* 

14 

NA 

NA 

17 

114 

NM 

NM 

NationsBank/Dec 

NB 

n 

58 

17 

58 

45 

48 

-10 

81 

_2 

96 

9.6 

8.4 

Navistar  Intl/Uct 

NAV 

n 

65 

18 

30 

19 

25% 

_2 

89 

8 

106 

NM 

21.0 

NBD  Bancorp/Dec 

NBD 

n 

36 

16 

36 

28 

28% 

-20 

73 

-3 

95 

9.7 

9.1 

New  England  Electric/Dec 

NES 

n 

43 

23 

43 

35 

37% 

-10 

82 

-5 

93 

12.7 

11.9 

NY  State  E&G/Dec 

NGE 

n 

37 

21 

37 

27 

27% 

-19 

73 

-11 

87 

13.2 

11.0 

New  York  Times/Dec 

NYTA 

a 

35 

17 

31 

22 

28 

-8 

83 

7 

104 

NM 

26.9 

NeweM  Co/Dec 

NWL 

n 

53 

16 

44 

31 

42% 

17 

106 

4 

102 

20.1 

17.4 

Newmont  Mining/Dec 

NEM 

-  ft 

48 

25 

48 

32 

43% 

24 

112 

-5 

92 

47.5 

43.2 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  0-0:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit.  O-Z:  Deficit  to  zero,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings  Dividends- 


Mot 

lafact 

idiesi 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1994 

'94  vs  '93 

of 

faptnr  nn 
IdMUl  UN 

rate 

cirnwth 

g!  UW  11  1 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

13.1% 

$3.32 

$3.32 

$3.61 

9% 

14 

very  high 

$1.12 

3.4% 

34% 

3% 

18  1 

1.80 

1  80 

I.JO 

i  n 

1  n 

average 

3.3 

00 

b 

3.2 

2.35 

2.35 

2.74 

17 

8 

average 

1.02 

2.7 

43 

3 

20.6 

1.87 

1.87 

2.40 

28 

46 

high 

1.12 

3.5 

60 

17 

33.3 

0.55 

0.55 

0.71 

29 

12 

average 

0.28 

1.7 

51 

39 

18.0 

3.52 

3.52 

3.43 

-3 

11 

average 

0.70 

2.3 

20 

26 

12.1 

2.61 

2.61 

3.15 

21 

14 

high 

1.28 

4.3 

49 

2 

i  h 

l.U 

1  flfl 

l.UU 

i  no 

l.UU 

1.3H 

"3/1 
04 

0 

0 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.4 

6.14 

6.14 

5.34 

-13 

13 

low 

0.80 

1.9 

13 

9 

11.6 

2.01 

2.01 

2.30 

14 

6 

average 

0.80 

4.8 

40 

29 

2.4 

2.50 

2.50 

2.88 

15 

11 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

del 

-0.30 

-0.30 

-0.34 

0-0 

5 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.5 

2.16 

2.16 

2.50 

16 

12 

average 

0.16 

0.5 

7 

NA 

J.U 

1.00 

1,00 

3.03 

T7C 

1  c 

16 

average 

2.00 

3.1 

128 

0 

20.0 

2.42 

1.04 

3.02 

190 

13 

average 

0.02 

0.1 

1 

NA 

25.2 

3.41 

3.15 

3.73 

18 

41 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13  0 

2.51 

2.51 

3.84 

53 

10 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.0 

2.91 

2.91 

3.13 

8 

20 

high 

1.76 

3.4 

60 

6 

5.0 

0.58 

0.58 

1.22 

110 

16 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Q  7 

S.I 

3.U/ 

3.0/ 

5.24 

3 

38 

average 

3.40 

4.3 

67 

6 

9.2 

1.32 

1.19 

1.42 

19 

9 

very  high 

0.04 

0.1 

3 

14 

6.3 

4.10 

4.10 

4.74 

16 

27 

average 

2.32 

2.9 

57 

8 

10.0 

1.98 

1.98 

2.11 

7 

23 

high 

1.60 

6.3 

81 

5 

14.4 

8.48 

8.48 

7.51 

-11 

30 

average 

2.72 

4.2 

32 

10 

8.6 

9.59 

9.59 

8.11 

-15 

13 

average 

1.20 

1.7 

13 

17 

1.3 

1.15 

1.15 

1.26 

10 

16 

average 

0.80 

2.9 

70 

3 

6.1 

3.09 

2.57 

4.42 

72 

20 

average 

1.12 

1.0 

36 

6 

6.0 

1.78 

1.78 

2.26 

27 

31 

average 

0.28 

0.5 

16 

4 

13.5 

2.23 

2.23 

2.08 

-7 

6 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.3 

1.94 

1.94 

2.10 

8 

10 

low 

1.30 

2.9 

67 

7 

11.0 

2.03 

2.03 

2.03 

0 

22 

average 

0.90 

2.6 

44 

7 

0.6 

1.46 

1.46 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.72 

4.1 

49 

2 

15.0 

2.41 

2.41 

2.69 

12 

29 

very  high 

1.16 

4.3 

48 

4 

14.8 

1.26 

1.26 

1.19 

-6 

8 

low 

0.32 

2.2 

25 

-26 

0.2 

0.12 

0.75E 

0.85 

13 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.63 

1.14E 

1.26 

11 

10 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.9 

1.69 

1.69E 

1.89 

12 

21 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.2 

1.57 

1.52 

1.65 

9 

7 

high 

1.08 

3.9 

69 

3 

def 

-7.55 

-7.55 

0.00 

0-Z 

7 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.5 

5.00 

5.00 

5.73 

15 

45 

high 

1.84 

3.8 

37 

8 

def 

-8.31 

-8.63 

1.22 

D-P 

14 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.0 

2.98 

2.98 

3.19 

7 

33 

high 

1.20 

4.2 

40 

8 

8.5 

2.93 

2.93 

3.12 

6 

23 

average 

2.24 

6.0 

76 

2 

9.2 

2.08 

2.08 

2.51 

21 

20 

high 

2.20 

8.0 

106 

2 

0.3 

0.07 

0.07 

1.04 

NM 

16 

low 

0.56 

2.0 

NM 

2 

10.1 

2.10 

2.10 

2.42 

15 

22 

high 

0.72 

1.7 

34 

15 

14.9 

0.92 

0.92 

1.01 

10 

14 

very  low 

0.48 

1.1 

52 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neit  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/liscal  year-end 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

5-yea: 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

i  t 
12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Nextel  Communic./i!) 

CALL 

o 

in* 

JO 

Q* 

jj 

22 

44% 

97% 

179 

19% 

116 

NM 

NM 

Niagara  Mohawk  Powei/ow 

NMK 

26 

11 

26 

18 

18% 

-18 

75 

-9 

89 

10.7 

10.2 

Nicor/Dec 

GAS 

n 

32 

15 

32 

26 

27% 

-3 

88 

-1 

97 

13.8 

13.0 

NIKE/May 

NKE 

n 

90 

16 

80 

43 

57% 

-25 

68 

24 

121 

14.2 

13.3 

Nipsco  Industries/Oec 

Nl 

n 

35 

14 

35 

29 

30% 

3 

93 

-8 

90 

13.1 

12.6 

Nordstrom/Jan 

NOBE 

0 

53 

17 

41 

25 

40% 

27 

115 

22 

119 

23.5 

20.2 

Norfolk  Southern/Dec 

n 
ii 

71 

39 

/  J 

jj 

67% 

7 
/ 
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4 

17.2 

13.9 

Northeast  Federal/Dec 

n<;r 

IioD 

n 

8 

1 

6 

4 

61/4 

0 

91 

43 
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NM 

NA 

Northeast  Utilities/Dec 

NU 

n 

29 

18 

29 

22 

24% 

-12 

80 

2 

99 

15.1 

11.8 

No  States  Power/Dec 

NSP 

n 

48 

28 

48 

40 

42% 

-8 

84 

-1 

97 

14.2 

13.6 

Northern  Trust/ Dec 

NTRS 

0 

51 

13 

51 

37 

42% 

-13 

79 

7 

104 

14.3 

12.7 

Northrop/Dec 

NOC 

a 

45 

14 

45 

33 

43% 

24 

112 

17 

114 

LL.M 
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Northwest  Airlines/D6C 

0 

MA 

IVIA 

1/1* 
IH 
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13 

MA 

Mfl 

Mi 

Nfl 
Wn 

NM 

NA 

Norwest/DfiC 
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n 

29 

7 

29 

22 

24% 

90 

0 

98 

11.4 

10.0 

Novell/Oct 

NOVL 

0 

35 

3 

34 

17 

24 

-27 

66 

16 

113 

NM 

22  6 

Cl-\) 

Nucor/Dec 

NUE 

n 

66 

12 

66 

40 

64% 

42 

129 

22 

119 

45.6 

30.7 

NWNL  Cos/Dec 

NWN 

n 

39 

6 

39 

27 

31% 

-4 

87 

-3 

95 

11.8 

9.1 
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n 

49 

34 

49 

36 

36% 
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-9 

89 
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31 

16 
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17 

17% 
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4 
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p 

40 

4 

40 

20 

39% 

95 
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17 
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58.6 
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OG 

n 

35 

15 

27 

22 

23% 

-2 

89 

3 

101 
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0 

36 

13 

36 

29 

31% 

-6 

85 

0 

97 
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13.6 

Ohio  Edison/Dec 
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n 

26 

16 

26 

20 

19% 

-19 

73 

-14 

84 

NM 

NM 

Oklahoma  G&E/Dec 
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n 

44 

30 

39 

33 

36 

1 

92 

-3 

95 
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Q 

38 

12 

38 

29 

31% 
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/9 

r 

5 
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10.0 

9.3 
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0 

38 

19 

38 

31 
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15 
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-1 

97 

16.5 

NA 

Old  Republic  Intl/Dec 

ORI 

n 

28 

9 

28 

22 

24% 

-5 

86 

8 

105 

8.6 

9.1 

01  in/Dec 

OLN 

n 

68 

28 

52 

40 

48% 

9 

99 

-1 

97 

NM 

20.5 
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a 

35 

5 

35 

22 
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19 
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17 
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NM 

22.3 
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n 

50 
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97 
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41 

/ 
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29 
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-1 
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89 
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7.4 
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A 
U 

38 

3 

38 

16 
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100 
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21 
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51.1 

29.4 

Oryx  Energy/Dec 

ORX 

n 

55 

16 

26 

16 

17% 

-25 

68 

3 

100 

NM 

NM 

IllVI 

Owens-Corning/Dec 

OCF 

n 

49 

14 

49 

36 

40 

-11 

81 

-10 

88 

IK  7 
ID./ 

in  i 

1U.J 

Owens-Illinois/Dec 

01 

n 

15* 

8* 

14 

9 

12% 

5 

96 

0 

98 

NU 

in  q 

1U.J 

Paccar/Dec 

PCAR 

0 

62 

23 

62 

47 

56% 

3 

93 

6 

103 

11  J 

11  fi 

11. 0 

Pacific  FntprnrKP^/flpr 

1                LIIHLIJJ)t/iv;o  I'll 

PFT 
r  l  i 

n 
ll 

54 

17 

27 

21 

99 
LL 

-6 

85 

-7 

90 

10.7 

12.3 

Pacific  G&E/Dpr 

I  CJV.  I  I  l<-  *_3^X[_  i.'l. 

PCG 

n 
ii 

37 

18 

37 

30 

JU  /2 

-11 

81 

-13 

85 

13.1 

11.1 

Pacific  Telesist/Dec 

PAC 

n 

59 

34 

59 

45 

55% 

63 

148 

44 

140 

NM 
IllVI 

1Q  7 

PacifiCare  Health/Sept 

PHSYA 

0 

57 

5 

57 

31 

54% 

59 

145 

45 

142 

99  8 
LL.o 

9fl  1 

PacifiCorp/Dec 

PPW 

n 

25 

17 

21 

17 

18% 

3 

93 

-5 

93 
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19  7 

PaineWebber  Group/Dec 

PWJ 

n 

23 

5 

23 

16 

19 

13 

102 

.  6 

103 

0.1 

7  7 

Pall/Julv 

i  ail 

PI  1 

n 

24 

9 

21 

16 

1  7 

-2 

89 

-7 

90 

20.0 

18.3 

Panhandle  Eastern/Dec 

PEL 

n 

31 

10 

27 

20 

22 

-4 

87 

-7 

90 

17.1 

13.5 

Parametric  Tech/Sept 

PMTC 

0 

45* 

3* 

45 

23 

33% 

20 

109 

-14 

84 

38.7 

30.2 

Paramount  Communt/Apr 

PCI 

n 

84 

32 

84 

44 

45% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

32.0 

20  1 

Parker  Hannifin/June 

PH 

n 

40 

19 

40 

28 

38% 

19 

108 

1 

99 

28.8 

22.4 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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%  change 
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EPS 
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rate 

growth 
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EPS 
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estimate 
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11 

very  low 
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NA 

NA 

NA 

6.9% 

1.71 

1.71 
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6% 

26 

high 
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58% 

NA 
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0 

1  A 

14 
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1.2b 
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4.03 

3.84E 
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4.01 
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l£ 

17 

average 

0.80 

1.4 

20 

24 

9.3 

2.31 

2.31 

2.41 

A 
4 

22 

high 

1.44 

4.7 

62 

11 

3.9 

1.71 

1.71 

1  QQ 

lfi 

ID 

35 

average 

0.34 

0.8 

20 

5 

12.3 

3.94 

3.94 

4.88 

24 

24 

high 

1.92 

2.8 

49 

8 

def 

-1.75 

-1.75 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

D.J 

i  fin 

l.DU 

i  fin 

l.DU 

9  rm 

98 

£0 

on 
2U 

average 

1.76 

7.3 

110 

U 

8.8 

3.02 

3.02 

i  is 
j.  i  j 

4 

24 

high 

2.58 

6.0 

85 

4 

13.3 

2.96 

2.96 

J.JL 

19 

1£ 

18 

very  high 

0.88 

2.1 

30 

13 

1.9 

1.99 

1.99 

4.04 

1 18 
1 10 

10 

average 

1.60 

3.7 

80 

1 

def 

-2.80 

-2.80 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.4 

2.13 

2.13 

2.43 

14 

36 

high 

0.74 

3.0 

35 

14 

ArA 

oet 

— U.  1 1 

— U.  1 1 

1  (IK 

n  p 
u-r 

39 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.5 

1.42 

1.42 

9  1  1 

£.11 

18 

average 

0.18 

0.3 

13 

9 

5.5 

2.63 

2.63 

1  Al 

0.40 

14 

average 

0.80 

2.6 

30 

7 

def 

-0.66 

-0.66 

■?  98 

J.tO 

n  p 

U-r 

30 

average 

2.36 

6.5 

NM 

2 

3.6 

0.84 

084 

0.06 

-93 

27 

very  low 

1.00 

5.7 

119 

-25 

2.5 

0.67 

0.67 

0.89 

33 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.0 

1.43 

1.43 

1  fid 
1.04 

1R 
1 J 

5 

very  high 

1.25 

5.3 

87 

0 

5.2 

2.42 

2.42 

9 

£.04 

O 
— J 

23 

low 

1.46 

4.6 

60 

11 

1.0 

0.01 

0.01 

1.03 

MM 

24 

high 

1.50 

7.6 

NM 

-6 

7.9 

2.78 

2.78 

9  JH 

9 

L 

22 

average 

2.66 

7.4 

96 

2 

15.9 

3.14 

3.14 

3.37 

1 

17 

high 

1.16 

3.7 

37 

12 

15.0 

2.21 

2.21 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.92 

2.5 

42 

7 

9.6 

2.83 

2.83 

9  KQ 

K 
J 

13 

average 

0.48 

2.0 

17 

8 

def 

^1.52 

-4.52 

9  ?R 

£.00 

n  p 

it  r 

9 

average 

2.20 

4.5 

NM 

2 

def 

-0.30 

-0.30 

n  p 

u  r 

4 

high 

0.24 

0.7 

NM 

13 

5.6 

2.79 

2.79 

1J 

10 

8 

average 

1.24 

2.6 

44 

6 

15.5 

3.97 

3.97 

4.30 

8 

7 

average 

1.00 

3.1 

25 

46 

11.7 

0.68 

0.92E 

1.18 

28 

27 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.01 

-1.01 

-U.jD 

n  n 
u-u 

26 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.6 

2.40 

2.40 

3  si 

j.ol 

jj 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.5 

0.13 

0.13 

i  ii 

MM 

11 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.0 

3.66 

3.66 

00 

9 

low 

1.87 

3.3 

51 

2 

6.2 

2.06 

2.06 

1.79 

-13 

13 

high 

1.20 

5.5 

58 

NA 

10.1 

2.33 

2.33 

2.76 

18 

24 

average 

1 96 

6.4 

84 

8 

2.1 

0.46 

0.46 

9  81 
£.01 

NM 

31 

average 

2.18 

3.9 

NM 

3 

2.8 

2.39 

2.25 

9  K8 

£.00 

1Q 

1  j 

20 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.9 

1.59 

1.59 

1  ^ 
1.43 

Q 

29 

average 

1.08 

5.9 

68 

-2 

6.1 

3.11 

3.11 

£.40 

91 
— tl 

9 

low 

0.48 

2.5 

15 

13 

14.2 

0.85 

0.68 

0.93 

37 

12 

average 

0.37 

2.2 

44 

20 

7  fi 

/.U 

1.23 

1  OQ 

1.29 

1.63 

26 

9(1 
£U 

average 

fi  Q/1 

U.o4 

"i  8 
0.0 

Oj 

01 

26.8 

0.86 

0.75 

i.id 

47 

12 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.6 

1.42 

1.85E 

2.26 

22 

13 

low 

0.80 

1.8 

56 

1 

2.6 

1.33 

1.34 

1.71 

28 

20 

average 

1.00 

2.6 

75 

3 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-end 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

fhanpp 

market 

market 

months 

rdyic5b  ^asnwaj 

PCS 

n 

20* 

11* 

20 

11 

18% 

32% 

120 

10% 

108 

5.3 

14.1 

PFTO  Fnprav/DpL 

PE 

n 

id 

15 

34 

LJ 

27% 

-6 

85 

-8 

90 

11.3 

11.0 

Penn  Traffic/Jan 

PNF 

a 

46 

12 

46 

34 

40% 

o 

91 

13 

110 

53.8 

17.0 

JC  Penney/Jan 

JCP 

n 

19 

59 

4(1 

56% 

11 
j  i 

119 

7 

105 

14.9 

14.3 

Pennsylvania  P&UDec 

PPL 

n 

31 

17 

31 

i3 

231/2 

91 
— i  1 

79 
ft 

11 

«c 
Oj 

11.4 

11.1 

Pennzoi  I/Dec 

PZL 

n 

on 

3U 

43 

71 

JL 

54% 

1 

— 1 

on 

9 
L 

1UU 

14.4 

26.1 

Pnnnlo'c  Ranlf/Hpr 
rtvjpiC  a  DdflfvL/CL 

PBCT 

o 

12 

2 

12 

6 

10V2 

27 

116 

17 

114 

9.0 

7.8 

PEP 

n 

in 

44 

14 

44 

is 
jj 

37% 

-in 

81 

01 

-8 

0 

JU 

19.2 

16.4 

Perrigo/June 

PRGO 

0 

9C* 
Oj 

10* 

35 

on 

L\i 

24% 

o 

L 

Q1 

jj 

-9Q 

LJ 

fiO 

Oj 

35.3 

32.9 

Pet/June 

PT 

n 

OA* 
£4 

14* 

20 

I  J 

18 

e 

0 

Qfi 

30 

9 
j 

inn 

1UU 

NM 

15.5 

Pfizer/Dec 

PEE 

n 

87 
0/ 

27 

76 

JJ 

57 

9 

J 

88 

00 

17 
i  / 

81 

01 

27.8 

13.6 

Phelps  Dodge/Dec 

PD 

n 

fin 

DU 

23 

60 

9Q 

j  j 

59Vz 

1U4 

LL 

HQ 

113 

22.4 

22.7 

PHH/Anr 

PHH 

n 

47 

18 

47 

35 

36% 

-11 

81 

-11 

86 

10.3 

9.0 

Philin  Morris  Cos/Dpc 

MO 

n 

87 
61 

29 

65 

40 

55 

1 A 

-14 

78 

1 

—  1 

07 

3/ 

13.5 

10.5 

Phillips  Petroleum/Dec 

P 

n 

17 
31 

21 

37 

29 

A 
4 

34 

n 
u 

08 
30 

30.9 

21.2 

Pinnacle  West/Dec 

PNW 

n 

Oh 

ij 

5 

25 

21 

o 

—i 

8Q 
03 

c 
—o 

09 

ji 

10.8 

10.7 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl/Aug 

PHYB 

0 

4 1 

10 

41 

36 

w 

JJ 

199 
III 

8 

—0 

on 

3U 

24.5 

17.4 

Pitney  Bowes/Dec 

PBI 

n 

4fi 
40 

14 

46 

45% 

0 

08 

JO 

q 
3 

1  fl7 
1U/ 

20.4 

17.4 

PNC  Bank/Dec 

PNC 

n 

36 

8 

36 

26 

27% 

-16 

76 

-5 

93 

8.8 

8.6 

Polaroid/Dec 

PRD 

n 

<;n 

DU 

20 

39 

98 

iO 

34 

17 
1/ 

mfi 

1UD 

i 

00 
33 

23.4 

12.4 

Portland  General/Dec 

PGN 

n 

9fi 

L\J 

13 

23 

18 
10 

19% 

c 

0 

8fi 
00 

D 

Q9 

JL 

10.2 

10.3 

Potomac  Electric/Dec 

POM 

n 

90 

ij 

18 

29 

91 

l3 

23% 

q 

j 

89 

Oi 

19 
— 1 J 

Oj 

12.0 

12.0 

PPG  Industries/Dec 

PPG 

n 

81 
81 

35 

81 

Oj 

79% 

18 
18 

ma 

1U8 

E 
3 

i  n9 

28.6 

18.4 

Praxair/Dec 

PX 

n 

on* 

i\J 

14* 

20 

14 
14 

18% 

Q 

00 
33 

1j1 
14 

1 1 1 
in 

17.8 

15.9 

Premark  Intl/Oec 

PMI 

n 

88 

13 

88 

45 

79y2 

69 

154 

-1 

97 

15.4 

13.4 

Premier  Bancorp/Dec 

PRBC 

o 

1Q 

2 

19 

14 

17% 

in 

1U 

inn 

1UU 

0 

— j 

33 

7.2 

7.0 

Premier  Industrial/May 

PRE 

n 

11 
31 

11 

30 

OA 

i*i 

25% 

1 1 
-ii 

81 
81 

q 
—3 

88 
88 

23.9 

19.7 

Price/Costco/Aug 

PCCW 

0 

41 
40 

6 

22 

IE 

1 J 

20% 

in 

OU 

1 18 
118 

c 

j 

in9 

Wi 

30.5 

19.4 

Procter  &  Gamble/June 

PG 

n 

fin 

DU 

23 

60 

Ah 
43 

56% 

0 

0 

08 
38 

1 

-1 

Q7 
3/ 

NM 

17.8 

Progressive/Dec 

PGR 

n 

4K 
4b 

9 

46 

98 

31 

c 

—J 

8C 

8b 

99 
-13 

lh 
/3 

8.6 

11.2 

Promus  Cos/Dec 

PRI 

n 

55* 

3* 

55 

22 

46% 

103 

184 

2 

100 

52.7 

30.4 

Protective  Life/Dec 

PL 

n 

h0 
Ji 

10 

52 

ii 

31 

42% 

Oh 
JJ 

1  99 
Ii3 

-4 

qd 

34 

10.3 

10.2 

Provident  Bncp/Dcc 

PRBK 

0 

17 
31 

12 

37 

91 
13 

30% 

ft 
U 

01 
31 

in 

-1U 

88 
88 

9.8 

9.8 

Provident  Life  &  Acc/Dec 

PVB 

n 

to 

3i 

12 

32 

OC 

27% 

i 

-1 

OA 
3U 

1 1 
-ii 

87 
8/ 

NM 

7.9 

PSI  Resources/Dec 

PIN 

n 

01 
il 

13 

27 

99 
ii 

23% 

-L 

BO 
83 

1  9 

—It 

Bb 

13.5 

13.4 

Public  Service  Colo/Dec 

PSR 

n 

99 
33 

20 

33 

98 
i6 

30% 

i 

09 

3j 

-3 

09 
30 

12.6 

12.6 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise/Dec 

PEG 

36 

23 

36 

29 

29% 

-12 

80 

-8 

90 

11.8 

10.8 

Puget  Sound  P&L/Dec 

PSD 

p 

0U 

18 

30 

99 
ii 

23% 

1  7 
-1/ 

7C 

/b 

-b 

qi 

3Z 

11.7 

11.8 

Pulte/Dec 

PHM 

n 

A\ 
41 

6 

41 

OA 
i4 

32% 

10 

lUb 

Q 

-3 

80 
83 

11.8 

10.3 

Quaker  Oatst/June 

OAT 

n 

77 
II 

42 

77 

CO 
OU 

64% 

-3 

88 

n 
-3 

00 
63 

15.0 

14.4 

Quantum/Mar 

QNTM 

0 

i\J 

4 

20 

Q 

19% 

Hi 

129 

9G 

33 

1  99 

lo7 

NM 

12.2 

Ralston-Continental/Sept 

CBG 

n 

NA 

NA 

12* 

7* 

6% 

NA 

NA 

-19 

79 

9.9 

12.1 

Ralston-Purinat/Sept 

RAL 

p 

60 

34 

51 

34 

44% 

-10 

82 

12 

109 

14.8 

14.5 

Raytheon/Dec 

RTN 

n 

69 

29 

69 

54 

67% 

19 

108 

2 

99 

13.1 

11.6 

Reader's  Digest  Assn/June 

RDA 

n 

56* 

21* 

49 

36 

42% 

-12 

80 

-5 

93 

18.5 

19.3 

Reebok  International/Dec 

RBK 

n 

39 

8 

39 

23 

35% 

-3 

88 

17 

114 

13.9 

11.9 

Reliance  Group/Dec 

REL 

n 

10 

4 

10 

6 

6 

-14 

78 

-25 

73 

6.5 

10.9 

iess  than  period  indicated.   tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.   NA:  Not  available.  NM.  Not 

meaningfu       Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit,  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18. 1994. 
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Net 

latest 

 Earnings  

Dividends  

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5 -year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1  QQ/l 

y4  vs 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

CDC 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

def 

$3.52 

$0.16 

$1.31 

MM 

7 

average 

lione 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.8% 

2.45 

2.45 

2.53 

3% 

29 

high 

$1.52 

5.5% 

62% 

-8% 

0.3 

0.76 

0.76 

2.40 

216 

3 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A  Q 
4.0 

o./y 

"3  70 

o./y 

3.95 

4 

33 

high 

1.68 

3.0 

44 

7 

il.O 

O  07 

l.vl 

O  07 

2.12 

2 

20 

high 

1.67 

7.1 

81 

4 

O.D 

i  cn 
j.oU 

q  on 
o.ou 

2.09 

-45 

18 

low 

3.00 

5.5 

79 

3 

8.3 

1.17 

1.17 

1.35 

15 

1 

NM 

0.36 

3.4 

31 

NA 

6.3 

1.96 

1.96 

2.30 

17 

33 

high 

0.64 

1.7 

33 

17 

8.3 

0.69 

0.58 

0.74 

28 

14 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

det 

n  no 
-U.37 

-0.68 

1.16 

D-P 

13 

very  high 

0.32 

1.8 

NM 

NA 

Q  0 
0.0 

o  nc 

o  nc 

4.18 

104 

42 

very  high 

1.88 

3.3 

92 

11 

7  0 

Abb 

0  cc 

2.bb 

2.62 

-2 

22 

very  low 

1.65 

2.8 

62 

3 

3.0 

3.56 

3.65E 

4.08 

12 

2 

NM 

1.20 

3.3 

34 

2 

7.0 

4.06 

4.06 

5.24 

29 

34 

high 

2.76 

5.0 

68 

21 

2.0 

0.94 

0.94 

1.37 

46 

32 

low 

1.12 

3.9 

119 

2 

Q  0 

y.y 

1  oc 
1.95 

1  nc 

1.95 

1.97 

1 

17 

high 

0.80 

3.8 

41 

NA 

y.y 

1  A  7 

1.4/ 

1  CO 

1.53 

2.07 

35 

11 

average 

0.56 

1.6 

38 

4 

in  n 
1U.U 

O  00 

L.LL 

O  00 

L.LL 

2.60 

17 

15 

high 

1.04 

2.3 

47 

15 

18.0 

3.14 

3.14 

3.22 

3 

32 

high 

1.28 

4.6 

41 

4 

3.0 

1.45 

1.45 

2.75 

90 

11 

average 

0.60 

1.8 

41 

0 

9.4 

1.88 

1.88 

1.86 

-1 

17 

average 

1.20 

6.2 

64 

-10 

147 

i  nc 

1.95 

1.95 

1.94 

-1 

27 

average 

1.66 

7.1 

85 

3 

C  1 

■7  70 
2./0 

0  70 

L.lo 

4.31 

55 

20 

average 

2.16 

2.7 

78 

8 

c  n 

5.9 

1  nc 

1.0b 

1.06 

1.19 

12 

19 

average 

0.28 

1.5 

26 

NA 

5.6 

5.15 

5.15 

5.92 

15 

14 

average 

1.12 

1.4 

22 

8 

20.1 

2.38 

2.38 

2.45 

3 

4 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.8 

1.06 

1.14E 

1.29 

13 

8 

high 

0.40 

1.6 

38 

10 

u.y 

n  cc 
(J.bb 

i  n  i 
1.01 

1.04 

3 

22 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.3 

0.69 

0.25 

3.18 

NM 

24 

high 

1.24 

2.2 

180 

8 

1  0  7 

o  cn 

3.59 

3.59 

2.77 

-23 

17 

average 

0.20 

0.6 

6 

9 

7.3 

0.89 

0.89 

1.54 

73 

17 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.4 

4.13 

4.13 

4.17 

1 

10 

average 

1.04 

2.5 

25 

10 

15.8 

3.09 

3.09 

3.08 

o 

3 

very  high 

0.88 

2.9 

28 

21 

def 

-2.03 

-2.03 

3.48 

D-P 

17 

average 

1.04 

3.8 

NM 

9 

8.9 

1.73 

1.73 

1.75 

1 

17 

low 

1.24 

5.3 

72 

11 

7.9 

2.43 

2.43 

2.43 

o 

26 

average 

2.00 

6.6 

82 

0 

10.4 

2.48 

2.48 

2.71 

9 

30 

high 

2.16 

7.4 

87 

1 

12.4 

2.00 

2.00 

1.98 

-1 

17 

high 

1.84 

7.9 

92 

3 

4.8 

2.78 

2.78 

3.18 

14 

9 

average 

0.24 

0.7 

9 

25 

5.3 

4.29 

3.93 

4.48 

14 

28 

very  high 

2 12 

3.3 

49 

11 

def 

-0.25 

-0.32E 

1.57 

D-P 

9 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.4 

0.68 

0.77 

0.56 

-27 

3 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

3.01 

2.56 

J.U/ 

on 

20 

average 

1.20 

2.7 

40 

7 

7.5 

5.11 

5.11 

5.78 

13 

19 

very  high 

1.40 

2.1 

27 

5 

9.6 

2.31 

2.16 

2.22 

3 

15 

high 

1.40 

3.3 

61 

33 

7.7 

2.53 

2.53 

2.95 

17 

10 

high 

0.30 

0.9 

12 

0 

2.9 

0.92 

0.92 

0.55 

-40 

8 

very  low 

0.32 

5.3 

35 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services:  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year  ; 


Exch   Stock  price  

5-year     12-month  recent 
high  km  high  low 


-Stock  performance- 


latest  12  months 
price     relative  to 
change  market 


year  to  date 
price     relative  to  12 
change      market  months 


Price/earnings  ratio 
latest  1994 


est 


Republic  New  York'Upf. 

RNB 

n 

54 

25 

54 

45 

51% 

-3% 

88 

10% 

108 

9.9 

9.1 

Revco  DS/May 

RXR 

n 

17* 

7* 

17 

9 

16V2 

61 

146 

14 

111 

250 

16.8 

Reynolds  Melals/Dcc 

RIM 

n 

70 

41 

55 

41 

52% 

0 

91 

15 

112 

NM 

NM 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer/Oec 

RPR 

n 

54 

18 

54 

33 

343/8 

-27 

66 

-5 

93 

11.6 

10.4 

Riggs  National/Dec 

RIGS 

0 

28 

4 

11 

6 

10% 

-1 

90 

23 

120 

NM 

16.6 

Rite  Aid/Feb 

RAD 

n 

24 

15 

21 

15 

18% 

-7 

85 

19 

116 

13.1 

11.4 

RJR  Nabisco/Dec 

RN 

n 

13* 

4* 

9 

4 

6% 

-18 

74 

4 

101 

NM 

15.4 

Roadway  Services/Dec 

ROAD 

0 

78 

27 

74 

52 

69% 

11 

101 

16 

114 

23.1 

20.7 

Rochester  Community/Nov 

RCSB 

0 

22 

5 

22 

12 

16 

s 

98 

2 

100 

NM 

89 

Rockwell  Intl/Sept 

ROK 

n 

44 

20 

44 

29 

42% 

44 

131 

15 

113 

16.2 

15.2 

Rohm  &  Haas/Dec 

ROH 

n 

62 

24 

62 

47 

55% 

-1 

90 

-7 

91 

31.8 

17.5 

Roosevelt  Finl  Group/Dec 

RFED 

0 

49 

6 

49 

37 

45 

17 

106 

5 

103 

7.6 

7.6 

Rubbermaid/Dec 

RBD 

n 

38 

14 

37 

28 

29% 

-13 

79 

-15 

83 

22.3 

19.5 

Ryder  Systemt/Dec 

R 

n 

34 

11 

29 

23 

27% 

11 

100 

5 

103 

19.5 

14.6 

Safeco/Dec 

SAFC 

0 

67 

25 

67 

52 

55% 

-12 

80 

2 

99 

8.3 

10.7 

Safeway/Dec 

SWY 

n 

26* 

10* 

26 

13 

25V4 

82 

165 

19 

116 

25.3 

16.0 

St  Jude  Medical/Dec 

STJM 

0 

56 

12 

40 

25 

29% 

-2 

89 

10 

108 

12.6 

12.4 

St  Paui  Bancorp/Dec 

SPBC 

0 

21 

4 

21 

13 

I8V2 

5 

95 

-1 

96 

9.1 

9.2 

St  Paul  Cos/Dec 

SPC 

n 

98 

47 

98 

77 

80% 

-1 

90 

-11 

87 

8.1 

9.2 

Sallie  Mae/Dec 

SLM 

n 

76 

33 

51 

40 

45% 

0  ' 

91 

1 

98 

9.3 

8.2 

Salomon/Dec 

SB 

n 

53 

20 

53 

34 

51% 

31 

119 

9 

106 

7.1 

10.1 

San  Diego  G&E/Dec 

SDO 

n 

28 

19 

28 

22 

23 

-11 

81 

-8 

90 

12.7 

124 

Santa  Fe  Pacifict/Dec 

SFX 

n 

26 

5 

26 

13 

24Vs 

79 

162 

8 

106 

13.3 

20.6 

Sara  Lee/June 

SLE 

n 

33 

12 

30 

21 

21% 

-28 

65 

-14 

84 

14.7 

14.7 

Scana/Dec 

SCG 

n 

52 

30 

52 

45 

46% 

4 

94 

-6 

92 

12.5 

12.9 

SCEcorp/Dec 

SCE 

n 

26 

16 

26 

17 

17 

-30 

63 

-15 

83 

11.9 

10.8 

Schering-Plough/Dec 

SGP 

n 

71 

31 

71 

56 

58% 

2 

93 

-14 

84 

13.9 

12.3 

Charles  Schwab/Dec 

SCH 

n 

38 

4 

38 

20 

301/s 

30 

118 

-7 

91 

14.4 

15.5 

Scott  Paper/Dec 

SPP 

n 

53 

30 

47 

31 

46 

18 

107 

12 

109 

NM 

18.5 

EW  Scripps/Oec 

SSP 

n 

31 

13 

31 

23 

27% 

-1 

90 

1 

99 

16.1 

23.1 

Seagate  Technology/June 

SGAT 

0 

29 

6 

29 

13 

28% 

89 

172 

19 

117 

13.4 

11.1 

Sears,  Roebuckt/Oec 

S 

n 

60 

22 

60 

37 

48% 

17 

106 

-9 

89 

7.7 

10.5 

Sensormatic  Electron/June 

SRM 

n 

39 

6 

39 

24 

38 

43 

130 

10 

107 

35.8 

33.0 

Service  Corp  Intl/Dec 

SRV 

n 

28 

9 

28 

19 

27% 

32 

120 

4 

102 

22.1 

19.4 

Service  Merchandise/Dec 

SME 

n 

15 

2 

13 

8 

7% 

-32 

62 

-23 

76 

9.7 

7.8 

SFFed  Corp/Dec 

SFFD 

0 

22 

4 

20 

14 

l81/8 

13 

103 

-2 

96 

14.6 

10.5 

Shaw  Industries/June 

SHX 

n 

26 

3 

26 

14 

21% 

19 

108 

-15 

83 

26.4 

21.4 

Shawmut  National/Dec 

SNC 

n 

30 

3 

26 

19 

20% 

-8 

84 

-5 

93 

8.5 

7.2 

Sherwin-Williams/Dec 

SHW 

n 

38 

13 

38 

30 

32% 

-1 

90 

-10 

88 

17.4 

15.7 

Sigma-Aldrich/Dec 

SIAL 

0 

59 

22 

55 

45 

53% 

6 

96 

11 

109 

24.9 

21.8 

Signet  Banking/Dec 

SBK 

n 

39 

4 

39 

25 

38% 

36 

124 

10 

108 

12.5 

10.8 

Silicon  Graphics/June 

SGI 

n 

27 

4 

27 

12 

26% 

74 

158 

.  7 

105 

34.4 

30.5 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug/Dec 

SFD 

n 

44* 

19* 

34 

19 

22% 

-30 

63 

8 

106 

14.9 

14.1 

Snap-on  Tools/Dec 

SNA 

n 

45 

26 

45 

32 

43 

33 

121 

14 

111 

21.3 

17.8 

Snapple  Beverage/Dec 

SNPL 

0 

32* 

7* 

32 

9 

23% 

154 

231 

-10 

87 

48.0 

28.7 

Sonat/Dec 

SNT 

n 

37 

15 

37 

26 

31 

12 

102 

7 

105 

10.2 

16.5 

Sonoco  Products/Dec 

SONO 

0 

26 

13 

26 

20 

24% 

4 

94 

10 

108 

18.0 

16.7 

'  Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available, 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18,  1994. 
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Earnings    1  Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

l  <_  -[  MUl  III  1 

rpc 

'OA  ii*  1(13 

y4  vs  yj 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

C3UI 1  ill  1! 

rate 

12.9% 

$5.20 

$5.20 

$5.63 

8% 

14 

high 

$132 

2.6% 

25% 

7% 

1  0 

1.0 

O.bb 

U./jt 

0.98 

34 

5 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-5.38 

-5.38 

-0.27 

D-D 

25 

vprv  Inuv 

1.00 

1 9 

NM 

_5 

10.5 

2.96 

2.96 

3.29 

11 

15 

.  1  j  1  1  .  L  t 

1  12 

JO 

24 

del 

-3.65 

-3.65 

0.64 

D-P 

5 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.9 

1.44 

1.42E 

1.65 

16 

15 

a  vci  fijjc 

0.60 

3.2 

42 

10 

def 

-0.05 

-0.05 

0.43 

D-P 

23 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.9 

3.02 

3.02 

3.37 

12 

15 

average 

1.40 

2.0 

46 

3 

def 

-4.50 

-4.50 

1.79 

D-P 

4 

h  i  p  h 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.3 

2.65 

2.55 

2.83 

11 

17 

hiffh 

1.00 

2.3 

38 

5 

3.9 

1.74 

1.74 

3.17 

82 

19 

awprapp 

1.40 

2.5 

80 

4 

15.6 

5.90 

5.90 

5.92 

0 

8 

hich 

1.20 

2.7 

20 

2 

10.8 

1.32 

1.32 

1.51 

14 

21 

very  high 

0.45 

'1.5 

34 

15 

2.7 

1.43 

1.43 

1.91 

34 

17 

average 

0.60 

2.2 

42 

0 

12.1 

6.77 

6.77 

5.22 

-23 

27 

UVLI  UgC 

1.80 

3.2 

27 

10 

0.8 

1.00 

1.00 

1.58 

58 

10 

awprapp 

0  VCI  Ggt- 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.4 

2.32 

2.32 

2.36 

2 

22 

a  vci  a  fjc 

0.40 

1.4 

17 

NA 

14.3 

2.03 

2.03 

2.01 

_1 

16 

u  vci  ctgc 

0.30 

1.6 

15 

1 

9.6 

9.84 

9.84 

8.74 

-11 

25 

average 

3.00 

3.7 

30 

7 

16.4 

4.83 

4.83 

5.52 

14 

18 

very  high 

1.40 

3.1 

29 

31 

9.8 

7.34 

7.34 

5.15 

-30 

9 

low 

0.64 

1.2 

g 

o 

11.0 

1.81 

1.81 

1.85 

2 

20 

hich 

1.52 

6.6 

84 

3 

12.4 

1.81 

1.81 

1.17 

-35 

18 

avprapp 

UVliI  UgV/ 

0.10 

0.4 

6 

o 

4.9 

1.47 

1.40 

1.47 

5 

26 

vprv  hiph 

vci  y  1 1 igi i 

0.64 

3.0 

44 

13 

13.3 

3.72 

3.72 

3.61 

-3 

21 

high 

2.82 

6.0 

76 

3 

8.2 

1.43 

1.43 

1.57 

10 

27 

average 

1.42 

8.4 

99 

3 

19.0 

4.23 

4.23 

4.77 

13 

39 

high 

1.80 

3.1 

43 

18 

11.3 

2.09 

2.09 

1.94 

-7 

7 

low 

0.28 

0.9 

13 

50 

def 

-3.91 

-3.91 

2.49 

D-P 

22 

low 

0.80 

1.7 

NM 

o 

10.7 

1.72 

1.72 

1.20 

-30 

5 

hish 

0.44 

1.6 

26 

4 

4.9 

2.12 

2.80 

2.56 

-9 

14 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.7 

6.22 

6.22 

4.60 

-26 

26 

average 

1.60 

3.3 

26 

-4 

11.5 

1.06 

0.97 

1.15 

19 

14 

very  high 

0.22 

0.6 

21 

17 

11.5 

1.24 

1.24 

1 41 

14 

11 

high 

0.42 

1.5 

34 

3 

2.2 

080 

0.80 

1.00 

25 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.2 

1.24 

1.24 

1.73 

40 

6 

average 

0.28 

1.5 

23 

NA 

4.8 

0.82 

0.72 

1.01 

40 

13 

high 

0.22 

1.0 

27 

9 

12.7 

2.44 

2.44 

2.87 

18 

20 

average 

0.80 

3.9 

33 

NA 

5.6 

1.85 

1.85 

2.05 

11 

15 

high 

0.56 

1.7 

30 

9 

14.5 

2.15 

2.15 

2.45 

14 

11 

high 

0.33 

0.6 

15 

15 

14.9 

3.06 

3.06 

3.56 

16 

23 

average 

1.00 

2.6 

33 

-8 

9.1 

0.77 

0.60 

0.87 

45 

22 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.6 

1.52 

1.52 

1.60 

5 

13 

average 

0.52 

2.3 

34 

17 

7.6 

2.02 

2.02 

2.42 

20 

17 

average 

1.08 

2.5 

53 

0 

11.5 

0.49 

0.49 

0.82 

67 

9 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.2 

3.05 

3.05 

1.88 

-38 

21 

average 

1.08 

3.5 

35 

1 

6.1 

1.35 

1.35 

1.45 

7 

12 

average 

054 

2.2 

40 

6 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (I8ES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  HELPED  ONE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 
FIND  THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL.  The  A1G  Companies  serve  one  of 
the  world's  most  successfulgold  mining  companies  with  excess  casualty  and  directors  and  officers  insurance.  But  when  management  saw 
they  needed  protection  against  Jailing  gold  prices  and  rising  diesel  fuel  costs,  we  had  a  chance  to  show  a  different  mettle.  With  a  one- 


million-ounce  gold  hedging  facility.  And  a  series  of  fixedfor-Jloating-rate  fuel  transactions  known  as  financially  settled  swaps. 
Both  arranged  by  ourAlG  Trading  Group  Inc.  So  the  company  was  able  to  lock  in  reasonable  costs  and  healthy  profits  for  a  good  long 
time.  By  consistently  providing  the  definitive  response  to  risks  like  these,  we  light  the  way  for  one  customer  after  another. 


AIG 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 

American  International  Croup,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  7(>  Pine  Street.  New  York,  NY  10270. 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

SVrT&Ol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

LHdi  IgC 

f Hal  IVCl 

\,  1  lU  1  'gC 

markpt 

1 1 101  nci 

months 

SO 

n 

24 

12 

24 

19 

19% 

-5% 

86 

-11% 

87 

12.5 

12.1 

C/m  itK»ci  rn  K'  if  t/I'lAf- 

oouinern  rtaivuvi 

SNB 

n 

1A 

£4 

8 

24 - 

i  j 

19% 

-il 
1 1 

80 

_2 

96 

8.5 

8.6 

So  New  Eng  Telecom/Dec 

SNG 

n 

Al 
4/ 

26 

38 

If) 

DU 

30% 

-11 

77 

-15 

83 

NM 

11.9 

Southern  Pacific  Rail/Dec 
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n 

NA 

NA 

24* 

i  j 

23% 

NA 

NA 

21 
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NM 

28.4 

Southland/Dec 

SLCMC 

0 

8* 

0 

1* 

8 

3 

4Ve 

20 
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-38 

61 

NM 

NA 

SouthTmst/Dec 

SOTR 

0 

99 

CC 

6 

22 

17 

19% 

_5 

85 

2 
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10.0 

9.0 
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LUV 

n 

39 

4 

39 

22 

35% 
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n 

4  / 

22 

47 

36 
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12 
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_2 

95 

16.9 
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SPS 

n 

~ka 

04 

25 

34 

98 

CO 

28% 

-in 
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0 1 

92 

JC 

11.9 

12.3 

Sovereign  Bancorp/Dec 

SVRN 

0 

1J 

2 

13 

9 
0 

10% 

14 
14 
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-20 

78 

12.2 

8.9 

Spiegel/Dec 

SPGLA 

0 

9/1 

£4 

5 

24 

a 

0 

22 

98 

30 
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IOU 

_2 

L 

3J 

46.8 

26.5 
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SMI 

n 

43 

17 

49 

04 

39Vi 

-8 
0 

84 

04 

4 
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14.8 

12.2 
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FON 

n 

46 

21 

40 

30 

34% 

11 
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0 

98 

25.8 

15.5 

Standard  Fed!  Bank/Dec 

SFB 

n 

X) 

6 

32 

1Q 

27% 

IK 
ID 

mi 
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7 

Q1 
31 

7.7 

6.9 
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SWK 

n 

HO 

26 

48 

00 

40% 
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U 
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0 
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15.3 
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STRZ 

0 
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J 
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00 
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4 
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9.7 
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46 
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0 
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16.3 

14.7 
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n 
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17 

in 
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71 
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j 

QI 

3D 
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n 

32 
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17 

6 
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87 

52 
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NM 

NM 
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49 
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4 
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n 
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22 
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3n 
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-7 
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13.3 
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CC 
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34 

7 
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14.5 
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n 
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22 

51 
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CO 

43 
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-10 

81 
BD 

42.6 

14.4 
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n 

/in 
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6 

40 

9Q 

CO 
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-J 

OS 
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30 

10.6 
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TE 

n 

CO 

11 

26 
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Q 

-3 

Q9 
OC 
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00 

15.7 

14.1 

Tele-Communications/Dec 

TCOMA 

o 

33 

8 

33 

18 

23% 

2 

92 

-22 

76 

NM 

65.6 
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TDY 

lo 

12 

28 

1 Q 

19V8 
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14.5 
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a 
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5/ 
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57 
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07 
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ID 
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81 
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44.4 

Temple-Inland/Dec 

TIN 

n 

Do 

24 

55 

37 
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48% 

U 

91 
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-4 
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34 

40.0 

19.8 

Tenneco/Dec 

TGT 

rp 
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27 

59 
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n 
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n 
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46 

70 
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bl 
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5 

9b 

n 
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17.7 

16.5 

Texas  Instruments/Dec 

TXN 

n 

89 

23 

89 

52 

86% 

54 
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36 
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17.0 

14.0 

Texas  Utilities/Dec 
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p 

50 

28 

50 

37 
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01  /o 
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76 

-14 

84 

22.5 

12.7 
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TXT 

n 

61 

19 

61 

44 

57% 

29 
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-1 

97 

13.7 

12.1 
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n 

44 

13 

44 

36 

42% 

17 
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2 

99 

24.4 

21.1 
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0 

64 

5 

64 

20 

63 

95 
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34 
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NM 

20.0 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings  Dividends 
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%  change 
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confidence 
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yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 
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NA 
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Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-end  Exch  Stock  price  Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratio 

5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1994 
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neanmgful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings-    Dividends- 
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2 

NA 

q  q 

j.j 

9  ^7 
Z.D/ 

9  ^7 

Z.j/ 

9  79 

c 

D 

4 

dVcltf 

n  an 

U.OU 

9  9 

31 
SI 

1 
1 

i  j.  i 

9  /17 
Z.4/ 

9  47 

9  K7 

O 
0 

9S 

£J 

high 

u.oo 

9  A 
0,4 

3K 

JO 

1  9 
10 

11.  D 

1  8/1 
1.04 

1.04 

9  1  7 
Z.  1  / 

18 

10 

97 

Ll 

dvcidgc 

n  ^9 

U.DO 

1  9 
l.Z 

9q 

JD 

n  9R 

-U.OD 

n  9^ 

1.U0 

n  p 

a 
u 

QWOrQ  /TO 

dvcidgc 

n  ^9 

1  Q 

NM 

c 
-D 

9.5 

4.26 

4.26 

4.75 

12 

6 

very  high 

2.00 

3.9 

47 

5 

2.3 

3.53 

3.53 

4.56 

29 

20 

average 

1.80 

2.6 

51 

2 

7  ft 

1  89 

1 .00 

1  89 

1.0  j 

3  m 

KA 
04 

c 

0 

high 

1.4U 

9  A 
0.4 

77 
/  / 

Q 
0 

L.l 

1  £8 
1,00 

9  9Q 

z.oy 

1  /1Q 
1.43 

38 

—jo 

q 

j 

dvdldgc 

U.jo 

A  fi 
4.0 

R7 

z 

A  7 

4./ 

1  97 
1.1/ 

1  97 

i.Ll 

1  3Q 

1.03 

q 

j 

38 
00 

low 

U.OU 

9  8 

C3 
Dj 

C 

J 

q  9 

9  Q£ 
0.30 

9  Q£ 

o.yo 

A  9A 

7 
/ 

1Q 

1  j 

high 

n  sn 

U.OU 

1  A 
1.4 

9ft 

L\) 

98 
ZO 

11.3 

2.29 

2.29 

2.74 

20 

40 

average 

1.48 

5.0 

65 

9 

3.8 

0.94 

0.94 

2.98 

217 

30 

average 

2.14 

5.4 

NM 

3 

def 

-7.68 

-7.68 

-7.62 

D-D 

12 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.9 

0.93 

0.93 

0.92 

-1 

25 

low 

0.20 

1.3 

22 

-57 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-end 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratio 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1994 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

marlot 
llldl  ftCl 

r ha nop 

ma  r  Lot 
llldl  l\Cl 

months 

Uslico/Dec 

Uqu 

n 

25 

15 

19 

16 

17V? 

9% 

99 

5% 

103 

8.0 

12.6 

USLife/Uec 

Uon 

n 

if, 

40 

IR 

1 0 

4U 

ou 

4U  fo 

5 

95 

5 

103 

9.6 

9.4 

UST  Inc/Dec 

UST 

n 

9R 

OD 

1 1 
1 1 

91 
01 

OA 
Z4 

2VA 

e 
-0 

00 

9 

6 

00 

15.9 

14.7 

USX-Marathon/Dcc 

MRO 

n 

99* 
00 

1R* 
10 

91 
LI 

lfi 
10 

17% 

19 

-16 

sn 

OU 

0 

6 

1UD 

NM 

28.6 

USXUS  Steel/Dec 

X 

n 

AC* 

9/1* 

A£ 
40 

98 
<:8 

40 

u 

Jl 

0 

—6 

Qn 
yu 

NM 

15.1 

UtiliCorp  United/Oec 

UCU 

n 

0/1 
04 

1  7 
1  / 

1A 
04 

98 
Lo 

30% 

in 

1U 

inn 

1UU 

-4 

Q9 

yo 

15.6 

14.1 

Valley  Bancorp/Dec 

\/VRN 
V  T  Dti 

0 

40 

11 

40 

26 

00  /8 

33 

120 

-10 

88 

15.8 

14.0 

Varity/Jan 

UAT 
Vttl 

n 

4y 

1  1 
1  1 

4y 

97 
LI 

ARV* 

40  /4 

00 

1/11 

141 

8 
0 

1UD 

26.8 

20.2 

Venture  Stores/Jan 

VEN 

n 

1A* 
04 

ft* 

4 

9R 
6D 

1/1 
14 

22% 

-0 

8R 
60 

0 
-j 

QR 

yo 

9.3 

8.3 

VFYDcc 

VFC 

n 

DO 

1 9 
u 

D4 

/in 

4U 

50 

E 
—0 

60 

8 
8 

1U0 

13.2 

12.0 

Viacom/Dec 

VIA 

a 

R8 
uo 

ID 

R8 
06 

9Q 

32V4 

9(1 
— OU 

fid 
04 

9d 

EE 
0D 

25.0 

23.9 

Vons  Cos/Dec 

VON 

n 

U 
04 

1/1 

14 

9R 
6  j 

IS 
1J 

17% 

fid 
04 

O 

0 

ins 

1UO 

22.9 

11.0 

V/i  ■  \r*  in  H /I  ilnri  *»  Ic  /Til if' 

vuican  iviaienai  .  u  ■ . 

\iur 

Vlvlb 

n 

56 

29 

52 

40 

OU  fo 

-1 

90 

9 

106 

21.3 

18.1 

VVdUdfl/ Jail 

WRN 

VV  D 1 M 

97* 

LI 

<5* 
j 

10 

19 

18 'A 

9Q 

6  J 

117 
11/ 

04 

191 
101 

NM 

12.8 

Wachovia/Dec 

WB 

n 

A  1 
41 

IP, 
10 

A 1 
41 

9(1 
OU 

32% 

7 

84 

0 
—6 

yD 

11.6 

10.6 

Wal-Mart  Stores/Jan 

WMT 

n 

1A 
04 

0 

8 

9/1 
04 

99 
iO 

26% 

IQ 

-lo 

79 
li 

7 
1 

md 

1U4 

26.2 

21.7 

Walgreen/Aug 

WAG 

n 

/IR 
4D 

t  8 
18 

/I /I 

9fi 
00 

40% 

Q 

y 

QQ 

yy 

n 

Q8 

ys 

20.2 

181 

Warner-Lambert/Dec 

WLA 

n 

86 

4U 

/D 

K9 
06 

63% 

7 

80 

-b 

Q9 

y6 

30.2 

12.3 

W  achinertnn  FoHl  /Qont 

vvasningion  reui  o«L/jcpi 

VvroL 

0 

26 

9 

26 

21 

LL  /8 

-7 

84 

-7 

91 

9.3 

8.7 

VVabniDglUn  IVIUlUdl/L/cl 

VVnlVIU 

0 

98 
60 

4 

98 
^8 

18 
16 

66/8 

e 
0 

jD 

0 

—6 

on 
yu 

8.1 

7.4 

Washington  Post/Dec 

WPO 

n 

oil 

1R7 
10/ 

98/1 
684 

919 

239 

n 
u 

on 
yu 

c 
-0 

Q9 
iL 

18.2 

18.2 

Welifleet  Commun/June 

WFLT 

0 

88* 

00 

1 1  * 
1 1 

88 
88 

97 
il 

85V2 

191 
I6l 

onn 

6UU 

99 
00 

1  on 

i/y 

64.8 

48.0 

WellPoint  Health/Dec 

WLP 

n 

/in* 

99* 
Li 

00 

OA 
64 

35V2 

97 
il 

1  OA 
1/4 

ID 

1 19 

11/ 

18.9 

16.2 

Wells  Fargo/Dec 

WFC 

n 

i/i/i 

144 

A  1 
41 

]AA 
144 

Qfi 

143% 

98 
08 

1  9R 
160 

1 1 
11 

iuy 

14.2 

10.6 

II  CM  V/IIC  DdlH  Jl  \.< 

wf<;t 

VyloI 

0 

32 

9 

32 

23 

LI  /S 

8 

98 

-2 

96 

11.2 

10.6 

Woe  torn  A  H  ac  / 1 1  ilw 

WAI 

n 

NA 

MA 

ftft* 

ft  1  * 

4 1 

491A 
46  /2 

Mi 

IW 

MA 
INM 

HH 

25.4 

25.0 

Western  Resources/Dec 

WR 

n 

"37 

on 
cv 

97 
0/ 

9A 

oil 

29% 

1  9 
-It 

on 
oU 

1  C 
-ID 

Q0 
SO 

10.8 

10.9 

Westinghouse/Dec 

WX 

n 

9Q 
03 

Q 

1/ 

1  9 

lo 

13V4 

t 

-J 

QC 

80 

c 
-b 

09 

yz 

NM 

19.2 

Westvaco/Oct 

W 

n 

ft  1 

99 

LL 

9Q 
00 

91 
Jl 

33% 

i 
-4 

87 
0/ 

-b 

01 

yi 

42.8 

19.9 

Weyerhaeuser/Dec 

WY 

n 

til 

i  7 

1/ 

31 

97 
Of 

45 

7 

07 

y/ 

1 

no 

yo 

17.4 

14.9 

Wh.  irlnnnl/nop 
Willi  IJJUUI/ UCL 

vvrm 

n 

74 

18 

74 

51 

K8 
06 

30 

118 

2 

100 

21.3 

15.6 

Whitman  WR-dp 
vviiiiiiidll 1  lucK, 

yuu 
vvn 

n 

18 
08 

1 1 
1 1 

1  7 
1  / 

1  9 
10 

10 

7 

Q7 

y/ 

0 

-6 

QC 

yb 

16.2 

13.9 

Willamette  Inds/Oec 

WMTT 

o 

cn 
bU 

1  £ 

cn 
bU 

OC 
00 

52% 

0Q 

La 

lib 

b 

1  no 
lUO 

25.9 

17.3 

Williams  Cos/Dec 

WMB 

n 

99 
07 

1  9 
IL 

99 

00 

Li 

25% 

a 
0 

OQ 
38 

c 
D 

1  no 

11.6 

13.6 

Wilmington  Trust/Dec 

WILM 

0 

1 1 
il 

1 1 

ol 

OA 

24% 

-1/ 

7C 

/b 

c 
-0 

00 

y/ 

11.0 

9.8 

Winn-Dixie  Stores/June 

WIN 

n 

on 
8U 

99 
LL 

70 
/U 

AQ 

48 

55% 

1  Q 

-iy 

70 
li 

1 
4 

ino 
l\)L 

17.5 

17.3 

Witmncin  Fnorcu/Plor 
* i oiui on i  uiicigy/uci. 

WFr 

n 

29 

17 

29 

24 

60/8 

-6 

85 

-6 

92 

14  3 

13.1 

Witro/Dpr 

WIT 
ill  1 

n 

9C 

00 

1 1 
il 

00 

OC 

99V. 
06/4 

OC 

<!o 

\  1  A 

114 

1 
l 

00 

yy 

70.1 

16.5 

WMX  Technologies/Dec 

WMX 

n 

Al 
4/ 

LL 

oc 
00 

00 

251/j 

07 

-LI 

60 

0 
-3 

94 

27.4 

15.2 

Woolworth/Jan 

Z 

n 

0  7 

07 

1  0 

iy 

00 

o7 

1  0 

19% 

07 
-il 

C7 

5/ 

00 
-LL 

7C 

lb 

NM 

12.3 

Worthen  Banking/Dec 

WOR 

a 

00 
/8 

0 

8 

i!8 

0 1 

21 

21% 

1  n 

-19 

70 

/3 

0 
-2 

So 

11.6 

9.0 

Worthington  Inds/May 

WTHG 

0 

22 

8 

22 

17 

19% 

17 

106 

.  -3 

95 

22.1 

18.1 

Win  Wriplpv  Ir  Vipc 

IAAA/Y 
WW  T 

n 

52 

12 

52 

30 

oLVa 

57 

142 

18 

115 

34.8 

30.1 

Xerox/Dec 

XRX 

n 

103 

29 

103 

70 

100 

21 

110 

12 

109 

NM 

16.0 

Yellow  Corp/Dec 

YELL 

0 

34 

17 

30 

17 

26% 

3 

94 

5 

103 

39.0 

15.2 

York  Intl/Dec 

YRK 

n 

42* 

23* 

42 

32 

38% 

9 

99 

10 

108 

19.3 

16.5 

Zions  Bancorporation'Dec 

ZION 

0 

49 

11 

49 

36 

39% 

-16 

76 

7 

105 

9.9 

8.5 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 

meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D;  Deficit  to  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  18, 1994. 
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Earnings    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1993 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

1  9-mnnth 

l  C.   1 1 IUI 1  U  1 

pp<; 

1  QQA 

vs  y  i 

Of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analvctc 

a  1  la \y  Mo 

cbll  1 1  Idle 

rate 

5.7% 

$2.19 

$2.19 

$1.39 

-37% 

8 

low 

$0.24 

1.4% 

11% 

-23% 

U.  1 

4.25 

H.£  J 

i 
l 

1  A 

14 

high 

1.24 

3.1 

on 

29 

/ 

34.1 

1.71 

1.71 

1.86 

9 

26 

hi  ph 

1.12 

4.1 

65 

21 

def 

-0.04 

-0.04 

0.62 

D-P 

25 

low 

0.68 

1 8 

J.O 

NM 

NA 

def 

-2.96 

-2.96 

2.65 

D-P 

22 

low 

1.00 

2.5 

NM 

NA 

5.5 

1.95 

1.95 

2.15 

10 

12 

a  vci  ci  (JC 

1.68 

5.5 

86 

4 

12.2 

2.26 

2.26 

2.55 

13 

9 

very  high 

0.96 

2.7 

42 

9 

1.0 

i  on 

i  on 
l.OU 

2.39 

33 

11 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.4 

2.43 

2.43 

2.72 

12 

9 

OVCI  Ofj 

0.58 

2.6 

24 

NA 

5.7 

3.80 

3.80 

4.16 

9 

13 

hiph 

1.28 

2.6 

34 

7 

8.5 

1.30 

1.30 

1.36 

5 

15 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.7 

0.76 

0.76 

1.58 

108 

11 

ayprapp 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.8 

2.39 

2.39 

2.81 

18 

9 

average 

1.32 

2.6 

55 

4 

del 

-U.30 

n  cc 
-U.Db 

1.43 

D-P 

17 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.9 

2.83 

2.83 

3.09 

9 

36 

very  high 

1.20 

3.7 

42 

14 

3.5 

1.02 

1.02 

1.23 

21 

44 

hir/h 

0.17 

0.6 

17 

19 

2.9 

2.02 

1.98 

2.26 

14 

21 

very  high 

0.68 

1.7 

34 

15 

4.9 

2.11 

2.11 

5.17 

145 

38 

wpry  hiph 

V  .  1  )  11(1 

2.44 

3.8 

116 

15 

32.3 

2.37 

2.33 

2.53 

9 

14 

average 

0.80 

3.6 

34 

15 

14.9 

2.74 

2.74 

3.01 

10 

16 

average 

0.64 

2.9 

23 

29 

10.3 

13.10 

13.10 

13.12 

0 

13 

average 

4.20 

1.8 

32 

13 

15.8 

1.32 

0.88 

1.78 

102 

21 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.6 

1.88 

1.88 

2.19 

16 

8 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.6 

10.10 

10.10 

13.51 

34 

29 

average 

4.00 

2.8 

40 

_4 

13.9 

2.50 

2.50 

2.63 

5 

13 

very  high 

0.72 

2.6 

29 

10 

4.0 

1.67 

1.77 

1.70 

-A 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.3 

2.76 

2.76 

2.74 

-1 

19 

average 

1.98 

6.7 

72 

2 

def 

-0.91 

-0.91 

0.69 

D-P 

19 

low 

0.20 

1.5 

NM 

-26 

2.2 

0.78 

0.85 

1.68 

98 

18 

low 

1.10 

3.3 

141 

3 

5.5 

2.58 

2.58 

3.02 

17 

26 

average 

1.20 

2.7 

47 

o 

3.1 

3.19 

3.19 

4.35 

36 

17 

average 

1.22 

1.8 

38 

2 

4.2 

0.99 

0.99 

1.15 

16 

11 

high 

0.30 

1.9 

30 

-35 

4.2 

2.02 

2.02 

3.02 

50 

19 

average 

0.96 

1.8 

48 

5 

9.5 

2.20 

2.20 

1.87 

-15 

19 

high 

0.84 

3.3 

38 

6 

20.5 

2.24 

2.24 

2.53 

13 

7 

average 

1.00 

4.0 

45 

12 

2.2 

3.18 

3.11 

3.23 

4 

10 

high 

1.44 

2.6 

45 

8 

11.5 

1.81 

1.81 

1.97 

9 

27 

average 

136 

5.3 

75 

5 

0.9 

0.46 

0.46 

1.96 

326 

9 

average 

1.00 

3.1 

NM 

3 

5.0 

0.93 

0.93 

1.68 

81 

37 

average 

0.60 

2.4 

65 

19 

def 

-3.76 

-3.76 

1.62 

D-P 

15 

low 

1.16 

5.8 

NM 

5 

11.3 

1.87 

1.87 

2.42 

29 

4 

average 

0.60 

2.8 

32 

NA 

6.6 

0.90 

0.88E 

1.10 

25 

12 

low 

0.36 

1.8 

40 

4 

12.2 

1.50 

1.50 

1.73 

15 

15 

high 

0.83 

1.6 

55 

9 

def 

-1.84 

-1.84 

6.26 

D-P 

13 

average 

3.00 

3.0 

NM 

0 

0.7 

0.67 

0.67 

1.72 

157 

15 

low 

0.94 

3.6 

140 

5 

3.7 

2.01 

2.01 

2.35 

17 

11 

average 

0.16 

0.4 

8 

0 

14.9 

4.02 

4.02 

4.69 

17 

7 

very  high 

1.12 

2.8 

28 

2 

Sources.-  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES);  Daily  Stock  Price  History;  Market  Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Forbes. 
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to  find 
Forbes  500s 


A 

Abbott  Laboratories 

One  Abbott  Park  Road 

Abbott  Park,  IL  60064-3500 

Drugs 

CEO:  Ouane  L  Burnham 

708-937-6100 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

P0  Box  3453 

Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3453 

Computer  peripherals 

CEO:  Walter  J  Sanders  III 

408-732-2400 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

151  Farmington  Avenue 

Hartford,  CT  06156-3224 

Diversified  insurance 

CEO:  Ronald  E  Compton 

203-273-0123 

Aflac 

1932  Wynnton  Road 

Columbus,  GA  31999             Life  &  health  insurance 

CEO:  Daniel  P  Amos 

706-323-3431 

HF  Ahmanson 

4900  Rivergrade  Road 

Irwindale,  CA  91706 

Thrift 

CEO:  Charles  R  Rinehart 

818-814-7986 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals 

7201  Hamilton  Boulevard 

Allentown,  PA  18195-1501 

Specialty  chemicals 

CEO-  Harold  A  Wagner 

610-481-4911 

Albertson's 

PO  Box  20 

Boise,  ID  83726 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  Gary  G  Michael 

208-385-6200 

Alco  Standard 

P0  Box  834 

Valley  Forge,  PA  19482-0834 

Business  supplies 

CEO:  John  E  Stuart 

610-296-8000 

Allmerica  Property  &  Casualty 


Alex  Brown 

135  East  Baltimore  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21202 
CEO:  A  B  Krongard 

Alleghany 

Park  Avenue  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10055 
CEO:  John  J  Burns  Jr 

Allegheny  Power  System 

12  East  49th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017-1028 
CEO  Klaus  Bergman 

Allergan 

PO  Box  19534 
Irvine,  CA  92713-9534 
CEO:  Wiliiam  C  Shepherd 

AlliedSignal 

PO  Box  2245 

Morristown.  NJ  07962-2245 
CEO:  Lawrence  A  Bossidy 


Securities  brokerage 
410-727-1700 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-752-1356 


Electric  util-NE 
212-752-2121 


Medical  supplies 
714-752-4500 


Aerospace  &  defense 
201-455-2000 


100  North  Parkway 

Worcester,  MA  01605-1396 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  John  F  O'Brien 

508-855-7200 

Alltel 

One  Allied  Drive 

Little  Rock,  AR  72202 

Telecommunications 

CEO:  Joe  T  Ford 

501-661-8000 

Aluminum  Co  of  America 

425  Sixth  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15219-1850 

Nonferrous  metals 

CEO:  Paul  H  O'Neill 

412-553-4545 

ALZA 

PO  Box  10950 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94303-0802 

Biotechnology 

CEO:  Ernest  Mario 

415-494-5000 

Ambac 

One  State  Street  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  10004 

Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  Phillip  B  Lassiter 

212-668-0340 

Amerada  Hess 

1185  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  Leon  Hess 

American  Brands 

PO  Box  811 

Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870-0811 
CEO:  William  J  Alley 

American  Cyanamid 

One  Cyanamid  Plaza 
Wayne,  NJ  07470 
CEO:  Albert  J  Costello 

American  Electric  Power 

1  Riverside  Plaza 
Columbus,  OH  43215-2373 
CEO:  E  Linn  Draper  Jr 

American  Express 

American  Express  Tower 
New  York,  NY  10285-4805 
CEO:  Harvey  Golub 

American  General 

PO  Box  3247 
Houston,  TX  77253-3247 
CEO.  Harold  S  Hook 


Miscellaneous  energy 
212-997-8500 


Tobacco 
203-698-5000 


Drugs 
201-831-2000 


Electric  util-NC 
614-223-1000 


Lease  &  finance 
212-640-2000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
713-522-1111 


American  Medical  Holding 

PO  Box  25651 
Dallas,  TX  75225-5651 
CEO:  Robert  W  0'Leary 


Health  care  services 
214-789-2200 


American  National  Insurance 

One  Moody  Plaza 

Galveston,  IX  77550-7999  Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO:  Robert  L  Moody  409-763-4661 

American  Power  Conversion 

132  Fairgrounds  Road 


West  Kingston,  Rl  02892 
CEO:  Rodger  B  Dowdell  Jr, 


Computer  peripherals 
401-789-5735 


American  Premier  Underwriters 

One  East  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati,  OH  45202  Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  Carl  H  Lindner  513-579-6600 

American  President  Cos  Ltd 

1111  Broadway 

Oakland,  CA  94607  Trucking  &  shipping 

CEO:  John  M  Lillie  510-272-8000 


American  Re 

555  College  Road  East 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-5241 
CEO:  Edward  B  Jobe 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
609-243-4200 


American  Savings  of  Florida  FSB 

17801  NW  Second  Avenue 

Miami,  FL  33169-5089  Thrift 
CEO:  Stephen  D  Taylor  305-653-5353 


American  Stores 

P0  Box  27447 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84127-0447 
CEO:  Victor  L  Lund 


Supermarkets 
801-539-0112 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

32  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY  10013-2412  Telecommunications 
CEO:  Robert  E  Allen  212-387-5400 


Ameritech 

30  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  Richard  C  Notebaert 


Telecommunications 
312-750-5000 


Ames  Department  Stores 

2418  Main  Street 

Rocky  Hill,  CT  06067-2598  Drug  &  discount  stores 
CEO:  Peter  Thorner  203-257-2000 


American  Greetings 

Amgen' 

One  American  Road 

1840  Dehavilland  Drive 

Cleveland,  OH  44144 

Publishing 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320-1789 

Biotechnology 

CEO  Morry  Weiss 

216-252-7300 

CEO:  Gordon  M  Binder 

805-447-1000 

American  Home  Products 

Amoco 

Five  Giralda  Farms 

PO  Box  87703 

Madison,  NJ  07940 

Drugs 

Chicago,  IL  60680-0703 

International  oil 

CEO:  John  R  Stafford 

201-660-5000 

CEO:  H  Laurance  Fuller 

312-856-6111 

American  International  Group 

AMP 

70  Pine  Street 

PO  Box  3608 

New  York,  NY  10270                 Diversified  insurance 

Harnsburg,  PA  17105-3608 

Computer  peripherals 

CEO:  Maurice  R  Greenberg 

212-770-7000 

CEO:  William  J  Hudson  Jr 

717-564-0100 
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JUST 
HOW 
STRONG 
IS  YOUR 
INFORMATION 
CHAIN 


The  weak  link  could 

be  your  long  distance  data 

network.  That's  why  so  many 

businesses  rely  on  AWT 

digital  data  transmission 

services. 

You've  got  the  best  computers. 
The  most  sophisticated  software. 
And  backups  upon  backups.  But 
if  your  data  lines  don't  have  the 
same  level  of  reliability,  your 
information  can  end  up  missing 
in  action. 

AT&T  data  services  have  the 
reliability  you  need  for  your 
critical  data  applications.  Because 
only  AT&T  has  FASTAR,®  a  pat- 
ented "self-healing"  technology 
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mat  immediately  identifies  cable 
cuts  and  automatically  reroutes 
your  data  around  trouble  spots. 
Restoring  service  in  minutes, 
instead  of  hours. 

But  FASTAR  is  only  part  of  the 
AT&T  reliability  story-  there  are 
many  other  chapters.  The  bottom 
line:  no  matter  what  your 
reliability  or  other  data  network- 
ing needs  might  be,  our  experi- 
enced sales  force  can  work  with 
you  to  custom-tailor  the  test  data 
service  for  your  domestic  or 
global  applications. 

You  don't  have  time  for  down- 
time. You  need  AT&T  reliability  for 
your  digital  data  transmission  ser- 
vices. AT&T  can  provide  you  with 


everytliing  you  need,  from  AT&T 
ACCUNET  *  private  line  digital 
services  to  InterSpan*  Data 
Connectivity  Services,  all 
designed  with  the  latest  technol- 
ogy to  help  give  you  maximum 
network  "uptime."  For  more 
information  about  both  domestic 
and  international  connections, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive 
or  1  800  248-3632. 

Reliability. 
The  AT&T Business  Advantage. 


AT&T 


AMR 

PO  Box  619616 

DFW  Airport,  TX  75261-9616 

CEO:  Robert  L  Crandall 

AmSouth  Bancorporation 
PO  Box  11007 
Birmingham,  AL  35288 
CEO: John  W  Woods 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

PO  Box  1330 
Houston,  TX  77251-1330 
CEO:  Robert  J  Allison  'r 

Anchor  Bancorp 

1420  Broadway 
Hewlett,  NY  11557 
CEO:  James  M  Large  Jr 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

One  Busch  Place 
St  Louis,  M0  63118-1852 
CEO:  August  A  Busch  III 

Aon 

123  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  Patrick  G  Ryan 

Apple  Computer 

20525  Manani  Avenue 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
CEO:  Michael  HSpindler 

Applied  Materials 

P0  Box  58039 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8039 
CEO:  James  C  Morgan 

Archer  Daniels  Midland 

PO  Box  1470 
Decatur,  IL  62525 
CEO:  Dwayne  O  Andreas 

Argonaut  Group 

1800  Avenue  of  the  Stars 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067 
CEO:  Charles  E  Rinsch 

Arkla 

PO  Box  2628 

Houston,  TX  77252-2628 

CEO:  T  Milton  Honea  Jr 

Armstrong  World  Industries 

PO  Box  3001 
Lancaster,  PA  17604 
CEO:  George  A  Lorch 

Arrow  Electronics 

25  Hub  Drive 
Melville,  NY  11747 
CEO.  Stephen  P  Kaufman 

Arvin  Industries 

PO  Box  3000 

Columbus,  IN  47202-3000 
CEO:  Byron  0  Pond 

Asarco 

180  Maiden  Lane 
New  York,  NY  10038-4991 
CEO:  Richard  de  J  Osborne 

Ashland  Oil 

PO  Box  391 
Ashland,  KY  41114 
CEO:  John  R  Hall 

AST  Research 

PO  Box  57005 
Irvine,  CA  92619-7005 
GEO:  Safi  U  Qureshey 


Airline 
817-967-1234 


Regional  bank 
205-320-7151 


Miscellaneous  energy 
713-875-1101 


Thrift 
316-596-3900 


Beverages 
314-577-2000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
312-701-3000 


Computer  systems 
408-996-1010 


Computer  peripherals 
408-727-5555 


Food  processing 
217-424-5200 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
310-553-0561 


Integrated  gas 
713-654-5100 


Home  furnishings 
717-397-0611 


Computer  peripherals 
516-391-1300 


Auto  parts 
812-379-3000 


Nonferrous  metals 
212-510-2000 


Miscellaneous  energy 
606-329-3333 


Computer  systems 
714-727-4141 


Atlantic  Energy 

PO  Box  1264 

Pleasantville,  NJ  08232 

Electric  util-NE 

CEO:  Jerrold  L  Jacobs 

609-645-4500 

Atlantic  Richfield 

515  South  flower  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90071-2256 

Miscellaneous  energy 

CEO:  Lodwrick  M  Cook 

213-486-3511 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

One  ADP  Boulevard 

Roseland,  NJ  07068-1728 

Business  services 

CEO:  Josh  S  Weston 

201-994-5000 

AutoZone 

PO  Box  2198 

Memphis,  TN  38101 

Specialty  retailing 

CEO:  Joseph  R  Hyde  III 

901-325-4600 

Avery  Dennison 

PO  Box  7090 

Pasadena,  CA  91109-7090 

Business  supplies 

CEO:  Charles  D  Miller 

818-304-2000 

Avnet 

80  Cutter  Mill  Road 

Great  Neck,  NY  11021 

Computer  peripherals 

CEO:  Leon  Machiz 

516-466-7000 

Avon  Products 

9  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019-2683 

Personal  products 

CEO:  James  E  Preston 

212-546-6015 

B 

Baker  Hughes 

PO  Box  4740 

Houston,  TX  77210-4740 

Oilfield  services 

CEO:  James  D  Woods 

713-439-8600 

Ball  Corp 

PO  Box  2407 

Muncie,  IN  47307-0407 

Packaging 

CEO:  Delmont  A  Davis 

317-747-6100 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  1475 

Baltimore,  MD  21203-1475 

Electric  util-NE 

CEO:  Christian  H  Poindexter 

410-234-5000 

Banc  One 

100  East  Broad  Street 

Columbus,  OH  43271-0240 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  John  B  McCoy 

614-248-5944 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

PO  Box  2900 

Honolulu,  HI  96846-9972 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  H  Howard  Stephenson 

808-537-8111 

Bank  of  Boston 

100  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Ira  Stepanian 

617-434-2200 

Bank  of  New  York 

48  Wall  Street 

New  York,  NY  10286 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  John  Carter  Bacot 

212-495-1784 

Bank  South 

PO  Box  5092 

Atlanta,  GA  30302-5092 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Patrick  L  Flinn 

404-529-4111 

BankAmerica 

Box  37000 

San  Francisco,  CA  94137 

Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Richard  M  Rosenberg 

415-622-3456 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

280  Park  Avenue 


New  York,  NY  10017 

Multinational  bank 

PFfi  Pharloc  ^  ^anfnrrl  Ir 
IilU:  undNcS  o  OaNlOTU  Jl 

919  9c,n  9^nn 
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BanPonce 

PO  Box  362708 

osn  Juan,  rK  uuyjo-^/Uo 

Regional  bank 

PFPi.  PirhnrH  I  Parrinn 

Qfiq  ice  qonn 

Barnett  Banks 

PO  Box  40789 

Jacksonville,  FL  32203-0/89 

Regional  bank 

PFPi  Pharloc  P  Piro 

Qfid  7Q1  779n 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

PO  Box  54 

Rochester,  NY  14601-0054 

Medical  supplies 

CFO  Danipl  F  Gill 

■-'L    '      U  u  1  !  1    .  i    L  'Jill 

716-338-6000 

/  lU'JJQ  uuuu 

Baxter  International 

One  Baxter  Parkway 

Deerfield,  IL  60015 

Medical  supplies 

PFfV  Vornnn  R  1  nurkc  Ir 
L/LU.  VcrilUII  n  LUULns  jr 
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BayBanks 

175  Federal  Street 

n ■■  <■  t -     ma  not  in 

Boston,  MA  02110 

Regional  bank 

PFPi  William  M  Prrwior  Ir 
UlU   VVMMdlll  IVI  OIUZIcl  Jl 

BB&T  Financial 

PO  Box  1847 

Wilson,  NC  27894-1847 

Regional  bank 

JUIII1  M  nllloUII  IV 

qiq  9qq  joqi 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

245  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  101b/ 

Securities  brokerage 

PPPi-  lamoc  P  Psuno 
ULU.  Jdlllco  r_  Lay  lit. 

?i?.?79-9nnn 

LLC  LI L  £UUU 

Becton  Dickinson 

1  Becton  Drive 

Franklin  Lakes.  NJ  07417-1880 

Medical  supplies 

PFO-  RaumnnH  V  Hilmartin 

Bell  Atlantic 

1717  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA  19103 

Telecommunications 

PFO-  Ravmnnrt  W  ^mith 
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BellSouth 

1155  Peachtree  Street  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30309-3610 

Telecommunications 

CEO:  John  L  Clendenm 

404-249-2000 

Beneficial  Corp 

301  North  Walnut  Street 

Wilmington,  DE  19801 

Lease  &  finance 

PFPj-  Finn  M  W  f  ampr^pn 

OLu    1  lull  111  11  UuJJJGIoCII 

302-425-2500 

JUL    ItJ  LJUU 

Bergen  Brunswig 

4000  Metropolitan  Drive 

Orange,  CA  92668-3510 

Drugs 

PFPr  Rnhert  F  Martini 

714-385-4000 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

1440  Kiewit  Plaza 

f\  i       iir  emu 

Omaha,  NE  68131 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

PFPi  lA/arron  P  Rnffett 
ULU.  VVdlicN  L  DUIIcll 

Best  Buy 

PO  Box  9312 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440-9312 

Consumer  electron  strs 

PFfl  Rirhard  M  Srhnbe 

612-947-2000 

UiL    J4'  £.UUU 

Bethlehem  Steel 

1170  Eighth  Avenue 

n  u,i  i,  «  r>  a  ionic  icnn 

Bethlehem,  PA  18016-7699 

Steel 

CEO:  Curtis  H  Barnette 

610-694-2424 

Beverly  Enterprises 

1200  South  Waldron  Road  No  155 

Fort  Smiih,  AR  72903 

Health  care  services 

CEO:  David  R  Banks 

501-452-6712 
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How  could  the  builder  get  an  injured  carpenter  back  on  the  job? 


The  Company  Wanted  Its  Worker  Back. 


Our  solution  was  a  comprehensive  Liberty  Mutual  program 


that  included  treadmills,  weights,  walking  exercises 


and  on-site  work  hardening.  The  injured  worker  had 


the  added  benefit  of  a  team  focused  on  his  needs. 


We  Said  Take  A  Hike. 


So  he  quickly  came  back  to  full  duty. 


p 


If  you'd  like  an  insurance  company  that  knows  ^ 


wm 


how  to  build  a  strong  business, 


talk  to  Liberty  Mutual. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


101. 
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BHC  Communications 

767  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10153 
CEO  Herbert  J  Siegel 

Bindley  Westecn  Industries 
4212  West  71st  Street 
Indianapolis.  IN  46268 
CEO:  William  E  Bindley 

Black  &  Decker 

701  East  Joppa  Road 
Towson,  MD  2)286 
CEO:  Nolan  D  Archibald 

H&R  Block 

4410  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
CEO:  Thomas  M  Bloch 

Blockbuster  Entertainment 

One  Blockbuster  Plaza 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-1860 

CEO  H  Wayne  Huizenga 

BMC  Software 

2101  Citywest  Boulevard 
Houston,  TX  77042-2827 
CEO:  Max  P  Watson  Jr 

Boatmen's  Bancshares 

PO  Box  236 

St  Louis,  MO  63166-0236 
CEO:  Andrew  B  Craig  III 

Boeing 

PO  Box  3707 
Seattle,  WA  98124-2207 
CEO:  Frank  A  Shrontz 

Boise  Cascade 

PO  Box  50 

Boise,  ID  83728-0001 
CEO:  John  B  Fery 

Borden 

277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10172-0129 
CEO:  Ervin  R  Shames 

Boston  Edison 

800  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  02199-2599 
CEO:  Bernard  W  Reznicek 


broadcasting 
?!2-421-0200 


Drugs 
317-298-9900 


Appliances 
410-716-3900 


Business  services 
816-753-6900 


Specialty  retailing 
305-832-3000 


Software 
713-918-8800 


Regional  bank 
314-466-7720 


Aerospace  &  defense 
206-655-2121 


Paper  &  lumber 
208-384-6161 


Food  processing 
212-573-4000 


Electric  util-NE 
617-424-2000 


Bradlees 

One  Bradlees  Circle 
Braintree,  MA  02184-9051 
CEO:  Barry  A  Berman 

Briggs  &  Stratton 

PO  Box  702 
Milwaukee  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Frederick  P  Stratton  Jr 

Brinker  International 

6820  LBJ  Freeway 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
CEO:  Norman  E  Brinker 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

345  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10154-0037 
CEO:  Charles  A  Heimbold  Jr 

Brown-Forman 

PO  Box  1080 

Louisville,  KY  40201-1080 
CEO:  Owsley  Brown  II 

Browning-Ferris  Industries 

PO  Box  3151 

Houston,  TX  77253  Environmental  services 

CEC:  Wiliiam  0  Ruckelshaus  713-870-8100 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
617-380-8000 


Misc  industrial  equip 
414-259-5333 


Restaurant  chain 
214-980-9917 


Drugs 
212-546-4000 


Beverages 

502-585-1100 


Bruno's 

PO  Box  2436 

Birmingham,  Ai  35201-2486 
CEO:  Ronald  G  Bruno 

Brunswick 

1  North  Field  Court 

Lake  Forest,  IL  60045-4811 

CEO:  Jack  F  Reichert 

Burlington  Industries 

3330  West  Friendly  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27410 
CEO:  Frank  S  Greenberg 

Burlington  Northern 

777  Mam  Street 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102-5384 

CEO:  Gerald  Grinstem 

Burlington  Resources 

PO  Box  4239 

Houston,  TX  77210-4239 

CEO:  Thomas  H  Oleary 


Supermarkets 
205-940-9400 


Recreation  equipment 
708-735-4700 


Textiles 
910-379-2000 


Railroad 
817-333-2000 


Miscellaneous  energy 
713-831-1600 


Cabletron  Systems 

PO  Box  5005 

Rochester,  NH  03867-0505 
CEO:  S  Robert  Levine 

Caesars  World 

1801  Century  Park  East 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067 
CEO:  Henry  Gluck 

Caldor 

20  Glover  Avenue 
Norwalk,  CT  06856-5620 
CEO:  Don  R  Clarke 

California  Federal  Bank 

5700  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 
CEO:  Edward  G  Harshfield 

Campbell  Soup 

Campbell  Place 
Camden,  NJ  08103-1799 
CEO:  David  W  Johnson 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

77  West  66th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10023-6298 
CEO:  Thomas  S  Murphy 

Capital  Holding 

PO  Box  32830 
Louisville,  KY  40232 
CEO:  Irving  W  Bailey  II 

Cardinal  Health 

655  Metro  Place  South 
Dublin,  OH  43017 
CEO:  Robert  D  Walter 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  1551 

Raleigh,  NC  27602-1551 

CEO:  Sherwood  H  Smith  Jr 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

3880  North  Mission  Road 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90031 
CEO:  David  L  Dworkin 

Caterpillar 

100  Northeast  Adams  Street 
Peoria.  IL  61629-7310 
CEO  Donald  V  Fites 


Computer  peripherals 
603-332-9400 


Hotels  &  recreation 
310-552-2711 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
203-849-2000 


Thrift 
213-932-4200 


Food  processing 
609-342-4800 


Broadcasting 
212-456-7777 


Life  &  health  insurance 
502-560-2000 


Drugs 
614-761-8700 


Electric  util-SE 
919-546-6111 


Department  stores 
213-227-2000 


Heavy  equipment 
309-675-1000 


CBS 

51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Laurence  A  Tisch 

CCB  Financial 

PO  Box  931 
Durham,  NC  27702 
CEO:  Ernest  C  Roessler 

CCP  Insurance 

P0  Box  1915 
Carmel,  IN  46032 
CEO:  Stephen  C  Hilbert 

Centerior  Energy 

PO  Box  94661 
Cleveland,  OH  44101-4661 
CEO:  Robert  J  Farling 

Centex 

PO  Box  19000 
Dallas,  TX  75219 
CEO:  Laurence  E  Hirsch 

Central  &  South  West 

PO  Box  660164 
Dallas,  TX  75266-0164 
CEO:  E  R  Brooks 

Central  Fidelity  Banks 

PO  Box  27602 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
CEO:  Carroll  L  Same 

Centura  Banks 

PO  Box  1220 
Rocky  Mount,  NC  27802 
CEO:  Robert  R  Mauldin 

Champion  International 

One  Champion  Plaza 
Stamford.  CT  06921 
CEO:  Andrew  C  Sigler 

Charter  One  Financial 

1215  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44114 
CEO:  Charles  John  Koch 

Chase  Manhattan 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10081 
CEO:  Thomas  G  Labrecque 

Chemical  Banking 

270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO:  Walter  V  Shipley 

Chevron 

225  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104-4289  International  oil 

CEO.  Kenneth  T  Derr  415-894-7700 

Chiquita  Brands  International 

250  East  Fifth  Street 

Cincinnati.  OH  45202  Food  processing 

CEO:  Carl  H  Lindner  513-784-8011 

Chiron 

4560  Horton  Street 

Emeryville,  CA  94608-2916  Biotechnology 

CEO:  Edward  E  Penhoet  415-655-8730 

Chrysler 

12000  Chrysler  Drive 

Highland  Park,  Ml  48288-0001  Autos  &  trucks 

CEO  Robert  J  Eaton  313-956-5741 

Chubb 

PO  Box  1615 
Warren,  NJ  07061-1615 
CEO  Dean  R  O'Hare 


Broadcasting 
212-975-4321 


Regional  bank 
919-683-7777 


Life  &  health  insurance 
317-573-6900 


Electric  util-NC 
216-447-3100 


Commercial  builder 
214-559-6500 


Electric  util-SC 
214-777-1000 


Regional  bank 
804-782-4000 


Regional  bank 
919-977-4400 


Paper  &  lumber 
203-358-7000 


Regional  bank 
216-566-5300 


Multinational  bank 
212-552-2222 


Multinational  bank 
212-270-6000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
908-903-2000 
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The  special  ingredient  that 
makes  a  good  medicine  better: 

You. 


Even  the  best  drugs  depend  on  your 
remembering  to  follow  your  doctor's  dos- 
ing instructions.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant with  conditions  like  high  blood  pres- 
sure or  diabetes,  which  don't  have  obvious 
symptoms  like  pain  or  fever  to  remind  you 
to  take  your  medicine  as  directed. 

Now,  Pfizer  has  made  it  a  little  easier  to 
remember... 

Carry  a  free  pocket 
record  of  your 
medications 

Become  actively  involved  in  your  health- 
care. One  way:  Carry  a  record  of  your  med- 
ical information,  including  the  prescription 
and  non-prescription  drugs  you  take.  When 
you  visit  a  physician  or  fill  a  prescription, 
bring  this  record.  Your  doctor  or  pharma- 


cist can  add  new  information. 

We'd  like  to  give  you  a  pocket-sized 
Personal  Medical  Data  card  with  space  to 
list  all  your  medications.  Please  send 
your  request,  along  with  a  self- addressed 
envelope,  to  Pfizer,  P.O.  Box  1608, 
West  Caldwell,  NJ  07007. 

Effective  treatment  takes  a  team  effort 

Often,  therapeutic  success  depends  on  a 
partnership  between  your  doctor,  your 
pharmacist,  and  the  people  who  make  your 
medications. 

Plus  —  above  all  —  you. 

Obtaining  a  Personal  Medical  Data  card 
can  be  an  important  first  step  in  becoming 
an  active  partner  in  your  healthcare. 

And  stay  in  touch  with  your  doctor. 
Open  lines  of  communication  make  it  easier 
for  him  or  her  to  fine-tune  your  treatment 
regimen  so  that  it  produces  the  best  results 
possible. 


Amessage  in  the  interest  of  better  health 


^/^&  Pharmaceuticals 

'■r  A  PARTNER  IN  HEALTHCARE 


mmr 


Cigna 

One  Liberty  Place 
Philadelphia,  PA  19)92-1550 
CEO:  Wilson  H  faylor 

Cincinnati  Financial 
PO  Box  145496 
Cincinnati.  OH  45250-549! 
CEO:  Robert  B  Morgan 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  960 

Cincinnati,  Oil  45201-0960 
CEO:  Jackson  H  Randolph 

Cipsco 

607  East  Adams  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62/39 
CEO:  Clifford  I  Greenwalt 

Circuit  City  Stores 

9950  Mayland  Driwe 
Richmond,  VA  23233 
CEO:  Richard  L  Sharp 

Circus  Circus  Enterprises 

PO  Box  14967 

Las  Vegas,  NV  89114-4967 

CEO:  Clyde  T  Turner 

Cisco  Systems 

PO  Box  3075 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025-1435 
CEO:  John  P  Morgridge 

Citadel  Holding 

600  North  Brand  Boulevard 
Glendale,  CA  91203 
CEO:  Richard  M  Greenwood 

Citicorp 

399  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10043 
CEO:  John  S  Reed 

Citizens  Bancorp 

14401  Sweitzer  Lane 
Laurel,  MD  2070/ 
CEO  Alfred  H  Si  i  li 

Citizens  Utilities 

PO  Box  3801 
Stamford,  CT  06905 
CEO  Leonard  Tow 

City  National 

400  North  Roxbury  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
CEO:  Brain  Goldsmith 

Clorox 

1221  Broadway 
Oakland.  CA  94612-1888 
CEO:  G  Craig  Sullivan 

CMS  Energy 

330  Town  Center  Drive 

Dearborn,  Ml  48126 

CEO:  William  T  McCormick  Jr 

Coast  Savings  Financial 

1000  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90017-2457 
CEO:  Ray  Martin 

Coastal  Corp 

Nine  Greenway  Plaza 
Houston,  TX  77046-0995 
CEO:  Oscar  SWyatt 

Coca-Cola 

PO  Drawer  1734 
Atlanta,  GA  3030! 
CEO:  Roberto  C  Goizueta 


insurance 
■761-1000 


ly  &  casualty  ins 
513-870-2000 


Electric  util-NC 
513-381-2000 


Electric  ntil  NC 
217-523-3600 


Consumer  electron  strs 
804-527-4000 


Hotels  &  recreation 
702-/34-0410 


Computer  peripherals 
415-326-1941 


Thrift 
818-956-/100 


Multinational  bank 
212-559  lonii 


Regional  bank 
301-206  6080 


Telecommunications 
203-329-8800 


Regional  bank 
310-550  5400 


Personal  products 
510-271-/000 


Electric  util  NC 
313-436-9200 


Thrift 

213-362-2000 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-877-1400 


Beverages 
J04-676-2121 


Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

POBox  1778 

Atlanta,  GA  30301-1/78 

CEO:  Summerfield  h  Johnston  Jr 

Colgate-Palmolive 

300  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10022-7499 

CEO:  Reuben  Mark. 


Beverages 
404-6/6-2100 


Personal  products 
212-310-2000 


Conrail 

PO  Box  41417 

Philadelphia,  PA  19101-1417 
CEO:  James  A  Hagen 

Conseco 

PO  Box  1911 
Carmel,  IN  46032 
CEO:  Stephen  C  Hilbert 


Railroad 

215-209-2000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
317-573-6100 


f*nn<;nliHatpH  Frii*;nn 
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PO  Box  316 

4  Irving  Place 

Egg  Harbor,  NJ  08215 

Regional  bank 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Electric  util-NE 

CEO  Thomas  H  Hamilton 

609-625-1110 

CEO:  Eugene  R  McGrath 

212-460-4600 

Columbia  Gas  System 

Consolidated  Freightways 

20  Montchamn  Road 

3240  Hillview  Avenue 

Wilmington,  DE  19807-0020 

Integrated  gas 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94304-1297 

Trucking  &  shipping 

CEO:  John  H  Croom 

302-429-5000 

CEO:  Donald  E  Moffitt 

415-494-2900 

Columbia/HCA  Healthcare 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 

201  West  Main  Street 

CNG  Tower 

Louisville,  KY  40202 

Health  care  services 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-3199 

Integrated  gas 

CEO  Richard  L  Scott 

502-572-2000 

CEO  George  A  Davidson  Jr 

412-227-1000 

Comcast 

1234  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107-3723 
CEO:  Ralph  J  Roberts 

Comdisco 

6111  North  River  Road 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 
CEO:  Kenneth  N  Pontikes 

Comerica 

PO  Box  7500 
Detroit,  Ml  48275 
CEO:  Eugene  A  Miller 

Commerce  Bancshares 

P0  Box  13686 

Kansas  City,  MO  64199-3686 
CEO:  David  W  Kemper 

Commercial  Federal 

2120  South  72nd  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68124 
CEO:  William  A  Fitzgerald 

Commonwealth  Edison 

PO  Box  767 

Chicago,  IL  60690-0767 
CEO:  James  j  O'Connor 

Compaq  Computer 

PO  Box  692000 
Houston.  TX  77069-2000 
CEO.  Eckhard  Pfeiffer 

Compass  Bancshares 

lb  South  20th  Street 
Birmingham.  AL  35233 
CEO  D  Paul  Jones  Jr 


Broadcasting 
215-665-1700 


Business  supplies 
708-698-3000 


Regional  bank 
313-222-3300 


Regional  bank 
816-234-2000 


Thrift 

402-554-9200 


Electric  util-NC 
312-394-4321 


Computer  systems 
713-370-0670 


Regional  bank 
205-933-3000 


Computer  Associates  International 

One  Computer  Associates  Plaza 

Islandia,  NY  11788-7000  Software 

CEO:  Charles  B  Wang  516-342-5224 

Computer  Sciences 

2100  East  Grand  Avenue 

El  Segundo,  CA  90245  Business  services 

CEO  William  R  Hoover  310-615-0311 


ConAgra 

One  ConAgra  Drive 
Omaha,  NE  68102-5001 
CEO:  Philip  B  Fletcher 

Conner  Peripherals 

3081  Zanker  Road 

San  Jose,  CA  95134-2128 

CEO  Finis  F  Conner 


Consolidated  Papers 

PO  Box  8050 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wl  54495-8050  Paper  &  lumber 

CEO:  Patrick  F  Brennan  715-422-311  1 


Food  processing 
402-595-4000 


Computer  peripherals 
408-456-4500 


i  nntmcntal  A  i r  1 1 n oc 

uUMUlltllldl  Mirilllcb 

2929  Allen  Parkway 

Houston,  TX  77019 

Airline 

CEO:  Robert  R  Ferguson  III 

713-834-5000 

Continental  Bank 

231  South  LaSalle  Street 

Chicago,  IL  60697 

Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Thomas  C  Theobald 

312-828-2345 

Continental  Corp 

180  Maiden  Lane 

New  York,  NY  10038 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  John  P  Mascotte 

212-440-3980 

Cooper  Industries 

PO  Box  4446 

Houston,  TX  77210-4446 

Misc  industrial  equip 

CEO:  Robert  Cizik 

713-739-5400 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

PO  Box  550 

Findlay,  OH  45839-0550 

Auto  parts 

CEO  Ivan  W  Gorr 

419-423-1321 

CoreStates  Financial 

PO  Box  7618 

Philadelphia.  PA  19101-7618 

Regional  bank 

CEO  Terrence  A  Larsen 

215-973-3100 

Corning 

One  Riverfront  Plaza 

Corning,  NY  14831 

Telecommunications 

CEO:  James  R  Houghton 

607-974-9000 

Countrywide  Credit  Industries 

PO  Box  7137 

Pasadena,  CA  91109-7137 

Lease  &  finance 

CEO.  David  S  Loeb 

818-304-8400 

CPC  International 

PO  Box  8000 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632-9976 

Food  processing 

CEO  Charles  R  Shoemate 

201-894-4000 

Crestar  Financial 

PO  Box  26665 

Richmond,  VA  23261-6665 

Regional  bank 

CEO  Richard  G  Tilghman 

804-782-5000 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

PO  Box  6208 

Philadelphia,  PA  19136 

Packaging 

CEO:  William  J  Avery 

215-698-5100 
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>-wdy  •  Paging  •  Satellite  Communications  •  COMMUNICATIONS*  Cellular  •  CT? 


jcrs  •  Wireless  LANs  •  Modems^ 


Semiconductors  •  Integrated  Circuits  •  Memories  •  COMPONENTS  •  Embedded  Controllers  •  Microprocessors  H 

ONE  IDEA  HAS  EARNED  US  STAMPS  has  become  the  foundation  of  our  entire 
OF  APPROVAL  EVERYWHERE  WE  GO  •  Motorola  now  has  more  than  105,000 

employees  around  the  globe  dedicated  to  the  endless  pursuit  of  perfection  in  everything  we  make  and  everything  we  do. 
Together  with  those  who  have  chosen  our  products,  they  hove  helped  make  us  a  world  leader  in  wireless  communi- 
cations, semiconductor  technology  and  odvanced  electronics.  Clearly,  quality  is  one  idea  that  knows  no  boundaries. 


M)  MOTOROLA 


Quality  Means  The  World  To  Us.™ 

@  ond  Motorola  ore  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola.  Inc.  ©  1993  Motorola.  Inc. 
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CSF  Holdings 

1221  Brickell  Avenue 
Miami,  Fl  33131 
CEO:  Charles  B  Stuzin 

CSX 

PO  Box  85629 
Richmond,  VA  23285  5629 
CEO: John  W  Snow 

CUC  International 

PO  Box  10049 
Stamford,  CT  06904-2045 
CEO:  Walter  A  Forbes 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

PO  Box  1600 

San  Antonio,  TX  78295 

CEO:  Thomas  C  Frost 

Cummins  Engine 

Box  3005 

Columbus,  IN  47202-3005 
CEO:  Henry  B  Schacht 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

PO  Box  3299 
Englewood,  CO  80155 
CEO:  Milton  H  Ward 


Dana 

PO  Box  1000 
Toledo,  OH  4369? 
CEO:  Southwood  J  Morcott 

Dauphin  Deposit 

213  Market  Street 
Harnsburg,  PA  17105 
CEO:  William  J  King 

Dayton  Hudson 

777  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
CEO:  Kenneth  A  Macke 

Dean  Foods 

3600  North  River  Road 
Franklin  Park,  It  60131 
CEO:  Howard  M  Dean 

Dean  Witter  Discover  &  Co 

Two  World  Trade  Center 
New  York,  NY  10048 
CEO.  Philip  J  Purcell 

Deere  &  Co 

John  Deere  Road 
Molme,  IL  61265-8098 
CEO:  Hans  W  Becherer 

Dell  Computer 

9505  Arboretum  Boulevard 
Austin,  TX  78759-7299 
CEO  Michael  S  Dell 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  231 

Wilmington,  DE  19899 
CEO:  Howard  E  Cosgrove 

Delta  Air  Lines 

Hartsfield  Atlanta  Airport 
Atlanta,  GA  30320 
CEO:  Ronald  W  Allen 

Teluxe 

"Box  61399 

St  ?aul.  MN  55164-0399 

CEO:  Harold  V  Haverty 


Thrift 

305-5-77-0400 


Railroad 
804-782-1400 


Home  shopping 
203-324-9261 


Regional  bank 
210-220-4011 


Auto  parts 
812-377-5000 


Nonferrous  metals 
303-643-5000 


Auto  parts 
419-535-4500 


Regional  bank 
717-255-2121 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
612-370-6948 


Food  processing 
312-625-6200 


Lease  &  finance 
212-392-2222 


Heavy  equipment 
309-765-8000 


Computer  systems 
512-338-4400 


Electric  util-NE 
302-429-3011 


Airline 
404-715-2600 


Business  supplies 
612-483-7111 


Deposit  Guaranty 

PO  Box  730 

Jackson,  MS  39205-0730 
CEO:  Emersfii  B  Robinson  Jr 

Detroit  Edison 

2000  Second  Avenue 
Detroit.  Ml  48226 
CEO:  John  E  Lobbia 

Dial 

1850  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix.  AZ  85004 
CEO:  John  W  Teets 

Diamond  Shamrock 

PO  Box  696000 
San  Antonio,  TX  78269-6000 
CEO:  Roger  R  Hemminghaus 

Digital  Equipment 

146  Main  Street 
Maynard,  MA  01754-2571 
CEO:  Robert  B  Palmer 

Dillard  Department  Stores 

PO  Box  486 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

CEO:  William  T  Dillard  Sr 


Regional  bank 
601-968-4794 


Electric  util-NC 
313-237-8000 


Personal  products 
602-207-4000 


Miscellaneous  energy 
210-641-6800 


Computer  systems 
508-493-5111 


Department  stores 
501-376-5200 


Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  FSB 

589  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017  Thrift 


CEO:  Richard  D  Parsons 

Walt  Disney 

500  South  Buena  Vista  Street 
Burbank,  CA  91521 
CEO:  Michael  D  Eisner 

Dole  Food 

PO  Box  5132 

Westlake  Village,  CA  91359-5132 
CEO:  David  H  Murdock 

Dominion  Resources 

PO  Box  26532 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
CEO: Thos  E  Capps 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

77  West  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601-1696 
CEO:  John  R  Walter 

Dover 

280  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017-1292 

CEO:  Gary  L  Roubos 

Dow  Chemical 

2030  Dow  Center 
Midland,  Ml  48674 
CEO:  Frank  P  Popoff 

Dow  Jones 

200  Liberty  Street 
New  York.  NY  10281 
CEO:  Peter  R  Kann 


Downey  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 

PO  Box  6000 

Newport  Beach.  CA  92658-6000 
CEO:  Robert  L  Kemper 

DPL 

Courthouse  Plaza  Southwest 
Dayton.  OH  45402 
CEO:  Peter  H  Forster 

DQE 

PO  Box  68 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15230-0068 
CEO:  Wesley  W  von  Schack 


212-326-6100 


Hotels  &  recreation 
818-560-1000 


Food  processing 
818-879-6600 


Electric  util-SE 
804-775-5700 


Publishing 
312-326-8000 


Misc  industrial  equip 
212-922-1640 


Diversified  chemicals 
517-636-1000 


Publishing 
212-416-2000 


Thrift 
714-854-3100 


Electric  util-NC 
513-224-6000 


Electric  util-NC 
412-393-6000 


Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 

8144  Walnut  Hill  Lane 
Dallas.  TX  75231-4372 
CEO:  John  R  Albers 

Dresser  Industries 

PO  Box  718 

Dallas.  TX  75221-0718 
CEO:  John  J  Murphy 

Dreyfus 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10166 
CEO:  Howard  Stein 

DSC  Communications 

1000  Coit  Road 
Piano,  TX  75075-5813 
CEO:  James  L  Donald 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

1007  Market  Street 
Wilmington,  DE  19898 
CEO:  Edgar  S  Woolard  Jr 

Duke  Power 

422  South  Church  Street 
Charlotte,  NC  28242-0001 
CEO:  William  H  Gngg 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

200  Nyala  Farms 
Westport,  CT  06880 
CEO:  Robert  E  Weissman 

Duracell  International 

Berkshire  Corporate  Park 
Bethel,  CT  06801 
CEO:  C  Robert  Kidder 


E-Systems 

PO  Box  660248 
Dallas,  TX  75266-0248 
CEO:  A  Lowell  Lawson 

Eastman  Chemical 

PO  Box  511 

Kingsport,  TN  37662-5075 
CEO:  Earnest  W  Deavenport  Jr 

Eastman  Kodak 

343  State  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14650 
CEO:  George  M  C  Fisher 

Eaton 

Eaton  Center 

Cleveland,  OH  44114-2584 
CEO:  William  E  Butler 

Echlin 

100  Double  Beach  Road 
Branford,  CT  06405 
CEO:  Frederick  J  Mancheski 

Eckerd 

PO  Box  4689 
Clearwater,  FL  34618 
CEO:  Stewart  Turley 

AG  Edwards 

One  North  Jefferson  Avenue 

St  Louis.  MO  63103 

CEO:  Benjamin  F  Edwards  III 

EG&G 

45  William  Street 
Wellesley.  MA  02181 
CEO:  John  M  Kucharski 


Beverages 
214-360-7000 


Oilfield  services 
214-740-6000 


Lease  &  finance 
212-922-6000 


Telecommunications 
214-519-3000 


Diversified  chemicals 
302-774-1000 


Electric  util-SE 
704-594-0887 


Publishing 
203-222-4200 


Personal  products 
203-796-4000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
214-661-1000 


Specialty  chemicals 
615-229-2000 


Photography  &  toys 
716-724-4000 


Auto  parts 
216-523-5000 


Auto  parts 
203-481-5751 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
813-399-6000 


Securities  brokerage 
314-289-3000 


Misc  industrial  equip 
617-237-5100 
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Schwab's  Mutual  Fund 
OneSource  Service  Is 
Simply  A  Better  Way  To  Invest. 


NO-LOAD,  NO-TRANSACTION-FEE  MUTUAL  FUNDS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  THESE  WELL-KNOWN  FUND  COMPANIES: 

INVESCO,  Twentieth  Century,  Janus, 
Dreyfus,  Neuberger  &  Berman,  Benham,  Strong,  SteinRoe, 
Founders,  Bergerf  Montgomery,  Evergreen,  Lexington, 

Oakmark,  Kaufmannt  Cohen  &  Steers, 
United  Services,  IAI,  Yacktman,  Cappiello-Rushmore, 
Baron,  Skyline,  Wright,  Rushmore, 
SchwabFundsf 




Schwab's  Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service 
just  may  be  the  best  thing  that's  ever  happened 
for  mutual  fund  investors.  That's  because  what- 
ever your  investment  objective -from  aggressive 
growth  to  capital  preservation -you  can  choose 
from  over  200  well-known  mutual  funds  with 
proven  track  records  and  pay  no  loads  and  no 
transaction  fees**  And  you  can  do  it  all  with  one 
phone  call. 

Plus,  no  matter  how  many  funds  you  own, 
you'll  receive  a  single,  easy-to-understand  state- 
ment. 

And  if  you're  considering  an  IRA,  Schwab's 
Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service  will  let  every 
dollar  you  invest  go  to  work  for  you. 

What's  more,  to  help  you  compare  funds, 
Schwab  offers  this  comprehensive  Mutual  Funds 
Performance  Guide®  free  when  you  open  an  IRA 
account. 


For  more  information  on  why  Schwab's 
Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service  is  simply  a 
better  way  to  invest,  stop  by  one  of  our  190  local 
offices  or  call  us  today  at 

1-800-2  NO-LOAD  ext.  264. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


We  will  provide  you  with  a  free  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information  including  charges  and  expenses 
for  any  fund  available  through  Schwab.  Please  review  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing.  'Funds  from  the  se  fund  families 

charge  1 2b-l  fees  in  excess  of  0.25%.  "Mutual  funds  have  management  fees.  Schwab  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  funds  available  with  no  transaction  fees  (NTF)  and  reinstate  the  fees  on  any 
funds.  NTF  shares  purchased  without  transaction  fees  may  always  be  sold  without  transaction  fees.  However,  if  you  paid  a  fee  to  purchase  a  fund,  you  will  be  charged  Schwab's  normal  transac  - 
lion  fee  to  sell  it  as  well.  If  you  make  5  or  more  short-term  redemptions  of  NTF  funds  (shares  held  6  months  or  less)  in  a  1 2-month  period,  you  will  be  charged  fees  on  your  future  mutual  fund 
trades.  ©  1994  Charles  Schwab  fa  Co.,  Inc.  Member  SIPC/NYSE. 
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El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

PO  Box  1492 
El  Paso,  TX  79978 
CEO:  William  A  Wise 

Ga-  iii  f./pipeliner 
i)5-541-2600 

Federated  Department  Stores 

7  West  Seventh  Street 

Cincinnati,  OH  15202                 Department  stores 
CEO:  Allen !  Questran  513-579-7000 

First  Financial  Management 

3  Corporate  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30329 
CEO:  Patrick  H  Thomas 

Business  services 
404-321-0120 

EMC 

171  South  Street 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748-9103 
CEO:  Michael  C  Ruettgers 

iter  peripherals 
508-435-1000 

FHP  International 

9900  Talbert  Avenue 

Fountain  Valley.  CA  92708-8000 

CEO.  Mark  B  Hacke'n 

Health  care  services 
714-963-7233 

First  Hawaiian 

PO  Box  3200 
Honolulu,  HI  96847 
CEO:  Walter  A  Dods  Jr 

Regional  bank 
808-525-7000 

Emerson  Eiecf 
PO  Box  4100 
St  Louis,  MO  6313C 
CEO:  Charles  F  Knight 

Electrical  equipment 
314-553-2000 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

38  Fountain  Square  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  OH  45263 
CEO:  George  A  Schaefer  Jr 

Regional  bank 
513-579-5300 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

PO  Box  54068 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90054 

CEO:  Edward  M  Carson 

Regional  bank 
213-614-3001 

Engelhard 

101  Wood  Avenue 
Iselin,  NJ  08830-0770 
CEO:  Orin  R  Smith 

Nonferrous  metals 
908-205-6000 

Fina 

PO  Box  2159 

Dallas,  TX  75221-2159 

CEO:  Ron  W  Haddock 

Miscellaneous  energy 
214-750-2400 

First  National  of  Nebraska 

1620  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68102 
CEO:  John  R  Launtzen 

Regional  bank 
402-341-0500 

Enron 

P0  Box  1188 

Houston,  TX  77251-1188 

CEO:  Kenneth  L  Lay 

Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-853-6161 

First  Alabama  Bancshares 

PO  Box  10247 

Birmingham,  AL  35202-0247 
CEO:  J  Stanley  Mackin 

Regional  bank 
205-326-7100 

First  of  America  Bank 

211  South  Rose  Street 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007 
CEO:  Daniel  R  Smith 

Regional  bank 
616-376-9000 

Enserch 

300  South  St  Paul  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75201-5598 
CEO:  David  W  Biegler 

Integrated  gas 
214-651-8700 

First  American  Corp 

First  American  Center 
Nashville,  TN  37237-0708 
CEO:  Dennis  C  Bottorff 

Regional  bank 
615-748-2000 

First  Security 

PO  Box  30006 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84130-0006 
CEO:  Spencer  F  Eccles 

Regional  bank 
801-246-6000 

Entergy 

PO  Box  61005 

New  Orleans,  LA  70161 

CEO:  Edwin  Lupberger 

Electric  util-SC 
504-529-5262 

First  Bancorporation  of  Ohio 

106  South  Main  Street 

Akron,  OH  44308-1444                    Regional  bank 
CEO:  Howard  L  Flood  216-384-8000 

First  Tennessee  National 

PO  Box  84 
Memphis,  TN  38101 
CEO:  Ronald  Terry 

Regional  bank 
901-523-4444 

Equifax 

1600  Peachtree  Street  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  303C9 
CEO:  C  B  Rogers  Jr 

Business  services 
404-885-8000 

First  Bank  System 

601  Second  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402-4302 
CEO:  John  F  Grundhofer 

Regional  bank 
612-973-1111 

First  Union 

One  First  Union  Center 
Charlotte,  NC  28288-0570 
CEO:  Edward  E  Crutchfield  Jr 

Regional  bank 
704-374-6565 

Equitable  Cos 

787  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Richard  H  Jenrette 

Life  &  health  insurance 
212-554-1234 

First  Chicago 

One  First  National  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60670 
CEO:  Richard  L  Thomas 

Multinational  bank 
312-732-4000 

First  USA 

2001  Bryan  Tower 
Dallas,  TX  75201 
CEO:  John  C  Tolleson 

Lease  &  finance 
214-746-8400 

Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos 

PO  Box  1635 

Des  Moines,  IA  50306-1635 
CEO:  Frederick  S  Hubbell 

Life  &  health  insurance 
515-245-6911 

First  Citizens  BancShares 

PO  Box  27131 
Raleigh,  NC  27611-7131 
CEO:  Lewis  R  Holding 

Regional  bank 
919-755-7000 

First  Virginia  Banks 

6400  Arlington  Boulevard 
Falls  Church,  VA  22042-2336 
CEO:  Robert  H  Zalokar 

Regional  bank 
703-241-4000 

Ethyl 

PO  Box  2189 
Richmond,  VA  23217 
CEO:  Bruce  C  Gottwald 

Specialty  chemicals 
804-788-5000 

First  Colony 

330  South  Fourth  Street 

Richmond,  VA  23219             Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO:  Bruce  C  Gottwald  Jr  804-775-0300 

Firstar 

PO  Box  532 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Roger  L  Fitzsimonds 

Regional  bank 
414-765-4321 

Exxon 

225  E  John  W  Carpenter  Freeway 
Irving,  TX  75062-2298 
CEO:  Lee  R  Raymond 

International  oil 
214-444-1000 

First  Commerce 

PO  Box  60279 

New  Orleans,  LA  70160-0279 
CEO:  Ian  Arnof 

Regional  bank 
504-561-1371 

FirstFed  Financial 

401  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90401-1490 
CEO:  William  S  Mortensen 

Thrift 
310-319-6000 

F 

First  Commercial 

PO  Box  1471 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

CEO:  Barnett  Grace 

Regional  bank 
501-371-7000 

FirstFed  Michigan 

1001  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48226-1967 
CEO:  C  Gene  Harhng 

Thrift 
313-965-1400 

Farm  &  Home  Financial 

221  West  Cherry 
Nevada,  MO  64772-1893 
CEO:  John  Morton  III 

Thrift 
417-667-3333 

First  Data 

401  Hackensack  Avenue 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
CEO:  Henry  CDuques 

Business  services 
201-525-4700 

FirsTier  Financial 

P0  Box  3443 

Omaha,  NE  68103-0443 

CEO:  David  A  Rismiller 

Regional  bank 
402-348-6000 

Fedsral  Express 

2005  Corporate  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38132 
CEO:  Frederick  W  Smith 

Trucking  &  shipping 
901-369-3600 

First  Empire  State 

PO  Box  223 

Buffalo,  NY  14240-0223 
CEO:  Robert  G  Wilmers 

Regional  bank 
716-842-5138 

Flagstar  Cos 

203  East  Main  Street 
Spartanburg,  SC  29319-0001 
CEO:  Jerome  J  Richardson 

Restaurant  chain 
803-597-8000 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

8200  Jones  Branch  Drive 

McLean,  VA  22102                      Lease  &  finance 
CEO:  Leiand  C  Brendsel  800-336-3672 

First  Fidelity  Bancorp 

550  Broad  Street 
Newark,  NJ  07102 
CEO:  Anthony  PTerracciano 

Regional  bank 
201-565-3200 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

50  Kennedy  Plaza 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
CEO:  Terrence  Murray 

Regional  bank 
401-278-5800 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 

10016-2899            Lease  &  finance 

CEQ:  James  A  Johnson  202-752-7000 

First  Financial  Corp 

1305  Main  Street 
Stevens  Point,  Wl  54481 
CEO:  John  C  Seramur 

Regional  bank 
715-341-0400 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

PO  Box  7638 

Riverside,  CA  92513-7638          Recreation  equipment 
CEO:  John  C  Crean  909-351-3500 
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g  Its  amazing  how  little 
damage  a  fire  will 
do  when  its  contained 
in  this  small  area. 


A  CASE  IN  POINT:  FOR  CLOSE  TO  TWO 

decades  our  scientists  have  developed 
sophisticated  computer  models  that  create 

simulated  fires  in  a  given  environment.  These 


models  analyze  a  range  of  probabilities, 
No  ONE  REALLY  KNOWS  AT  WHAT  PRECISE      determining  the  likelihood  of  a  particular 
point  fire  was  first  discovered.  But  for  the  sake  of     event  occurring,  and  the  impact  of  the 


argument,  we'll  assume 

it  didn't  take  much 
longer  to  discover  how 
destructive  it  can  be. 
Generations  have 


available  protection  alternatives. 
They  also  evaluate  potential 
routes  the  fire  may  take  and  the 
effects  of  heat  and  smoke.  All  on  6. 
computer  screen  no  larger  than  this 


been  trying  to  understand  fire,  to  control  its  page.  All  without  ever  having  to  ignite  a  fire, 
potential,  and  to  minimize  the  damage  it  can  OBVIOUSLY,  THIS  EFFORT  HAS 

cause  to  property.  Which  is  why,  throughout  our  helped  us  better  evaluate  fires.  I  /  *&| 

history,  we've  worked  to  understand  the  effects  More  important,  the  process  has 

of  fire  through  our  partnership  with  Factory  helped  us  further  understand  each  of  our  cus- 


Mutual  Engineering  &  Research. 


tomers  and  to  create  cost-effective  solutions  tai- 


WHILE  BEST  RECOGNIZED  FOR  LARGE-SCALE  lored  to  each  particular  business, 
fire  testing,  we  have  also  worked  for  well  over  WE  BELIEVE  AN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  SHOULD 

a  century  developing  new  technologies  to  do  more  than  just  insure  your  property.  So  we  do 

control  fire  and  help  our  customers  reduce  its  everything  in  our  power  to  help  prevent  losses, 


damaging  effects.  It  is  an  effort  that 


minimize  damage  from  them,  and 


has  resulted  in  countless  innovations.  y   eliminate  the  disruptions  they  can  cause. 


f.ndale.  Insurance,  P.O.  Box  7500,  Johsston,  Rhode  Island,  01919. 


Fleming  Cos 

PO  Box  26647 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73126-0647 
CEO:  Robert  E  Stauth 

Florida  Progress 

PO  Box  33028 

St  Petersburg,  FL  33733-8028 
CEO:  Jack  B  Cntchfield 

Fluor 

3333  Michelson  Drive 
Irvine,  CA  92730 
CEO:  Leslie  G  McCraw 

FMC 

200  East  Randolph  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
CEO:  Robert  N  Burt 

Food  Lion 

P0  Box  1330 

Salisbury,  NC  28145-1330 
CEO:  Tom  E  Smith 

Ford  Motor 

P0  Box  1899 

Dearborn,  Ml  48121-1899 
CEO:  Alexander  J  Trotman 

Forest  Laboratories 

150  East  58th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10155-0015 
CEO:  Howard  Solomon 

Foster  Wheeler 

Perryville  Corporate  Park 
Clinton,  NJ  08809-4000 
CEO:  Louis  E  Azzato 

Fourth  Financial 

PO  Box  4 

Wichita.  KS  67201-0004 
CEO:  Darrell  G  Knudson 

FPL  Group 

PO  Box  14000 

Juno  Beach,  FL  33408-0420 
CEO:  James  L  Broadhead 

Franklin  Resources 

PO  Box  7777 

San  Mateo,  CA  94403-7777 
CEO:  Charles  B  Johnson 

Freeport-McMoRan 

PO  Box  61119 

New  Orleans,  LA  70161 

CEO:  James  R  Moffett 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

233  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  William  Farley 


Food  wholesaler 
405-840-7200 


Electric  util-SE 
813-824-6400 


Commercial  builder 
714-9/5-2000 


Diversified  chemicals 
312-861-6000 


Supermarkets 
704-633-8250 


Autos  &  trucks 
313-322-3000 


Drugs 
212-421-7850 


Commercial  builder 
908-730-4000 


Regional  bank 
316-261-4444 


Electric  util-SE 
407-694-4696 


Lease  &  finance 
415-570-3000 


Nonferrous  metals 
504-582-4000 


Textiles  &  apparel 
312-876-1724 


Fund  American  Enterprises 

The  1820  House 

Norwich,  VT  05055  Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  John  J  Byrne  802-649-3633 


Gannett 

1100  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22234 
CEO:  John  J  Curley 

Gap 

One  Harrison  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
CEO:  Donald  G  Fisher 


Publishing 
703-284-6000 


Apparel  stores 
415-952-4400 


Gateway  2000 

PO  Box  2000 

North  Sioux  City,  SD  57049-2000 
CEO:  Theodore  Waitt 

GATX 

500  West  Monroe 
Chicago,  IL  60661-3676 
CEO:  James  I  Glasse'r 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

2802  Opryland  Drive 
Nashville,  TN  37214 
CEO:  Earl  W  Wendell 

Geico 

One  Geico  Plaza 
Washington.  DC  20076-0001 
CEO:  Louis  Simpson 

GenCorp 

175  Ghent  Road 
Fairlawn,  OH  44333-3300 
CEO:  A  William  Reynolds 

Genentech 

460  Point  San  Bruno  Boulevard 
South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080 
CEO:  G  Kirk  Raab 

General  Dynamics 

3190  Fairview  Park  Drive 
Falls  Church,  VA  22042-4523 
CEO:  James  R  Mellor 

General  Electric 

3135  Easton  Turnpike 
Fairfield,  CT  06431-0001 
CEO:  John  F  Welch  Jr 

General  Instrument 

181  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
CEO:  Daniel  F  Akerson 

General  Mills 

PO  Box  1113 
Minneapolis,  MN  55440 
CEO:  H  B  Atwater  Jr 

General  Motors 

3044  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit,  Ml  48202-3091 
CEO:  John  F  Smith  Jr 

General  Public  Utilities 

100  Interpace  Parkway 
Parsippany.  NJ  07054-1149 
CEO:  James  R  Leva 

General  Re 

PO  Box  10351 
Stamford,  CT  06904-2351 
CEO:  Ronald  E  Ferguson 

Genuine  Parts 

2999  Circle  75  Parkway 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
CEO:  Larry  L  Prince 

Georgia-Pacific 

PO  Box  105605 
Atlanta,  GA  30348-5605 
CEO:  Alston  D  Correll 

Gerber  Products 

445  State  Street 
Fremont,  Ml  49413 
CEO:  Alfred  A  Piergallini 

Giant  Food 

PO  Box  1804 
Washington,  DC  20013 
CEC  Israel  Cohen 


Computer  systems 
605-232-2000 


Lease  &  finance 
312-621-6200 


Broadcasting 
615-871-6776 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
301-986-3000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
216-869-4200 


Biotechnology 
415-225-1000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
703-876-3000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
203-373-2211 


Computer  peripherals 
312-541-5000 


Food  processing 
612-540-2311 


Autos  &  trucks 
313-556-5000 


Electric  util-NE 
201-263-6500 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
203-328-5000 


Auto  parts 
404-953-1700 


Paper  &  lumber 
404-652-4000 


Food  processing 
616-928-2000 


Supermarkets 
301-341-4100 


Gillette 

Prudential  Tower  Building 
Boston,  MA  02199 
CEO:  Alfred  M  Zeien 

Glendale  Federal  Bank  FSB 

P0  Box  1709 
Glendale,  CA  91209 
CEO:  Stephen  J  Trafton 

Golden  West  Financial 

1901  Harrison  Street 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
CEO:  Marion  O  Sandler 

BF  Goodrich 

3925  Embassy  Parkway 
Akron,  OH  44333-1799 
CEO: John  D  Ong 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

1144  East  Market  Street 
Akron,  OH  44316-0001 
CEO:  Stanley  C  Gault 

GP  Financial 

41-60  Main  Street 
Flushing,  NY  11355-3820 
CEO:  Thomas  S  Johnson 

WR  Grace 

One  Town  Center  Road 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33486-1010 
CEO:  J  P  Bolduc 

WW  Grainger 

5500  West  Howard  Street 
Skokie,  IL  60077-2699 
CEO:  David  W  Grainger 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

2  Paragon  Drive 
Montvale,  NJ  07645 
CEO:  James  Wood 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

PO  Box  2200 

West  Lafayette.  IN  47906-0200 
CEO:  Emerson  Kampen 

Great  Western  Financial 

9200  Oakdale  Avenue 
Chatsworth,  CA  91311-6519 
CEO:  James  F  Montgomery 

Grumman 

1111  Stewart  Avenue 
Bethpage,  NY  11714-3580 
CEO:  Renso  LCaporali 

GTE 

One  Stamford  Forum 
Stamford,  CT  06904 
CEO:  Charles  R  Lee 


Personal  products 
617-421-7000 


Thrift 
818-500-2000 


Thrift 
510-446-6000 


Specialty  chemicals 
216-374-2000 


Auto  parts 
216-796-2121 


Thrift 
718-670-7600 


Specialty  chemicals 
407-362-2000 


Business  services 
708-982-9000 


Supermarkets 
201-573-9700 


Specialty  chemicals 
317-497-6100 


Thrift 
818-775-3411 


Aerospace  &  defense 
516-575-0574 


Telecommunications 
203-965-2000 


Halliburton 

500  North  Akard  Street 
Dallas.  TX  75201-3391 
CEO:  Thomas  H  Cruikshank 

Hannaford  Bros 

145  Pleasant  Hill  Road 
Scarborough.  ME  04074 
CEO:  Hugh  G  Farnngton 

Harcourt  General 

27  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
CEO  Robert  J  Tarr 


Oilfield  services 
214-978-2600 


Supermarkets 
207-883-2911 


Publishing 
617-232-8200 
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Van  Kampen  Merritt 


Pursue  high  current 


•  Many  financial  goals- 
retirement,  new  home,  college  for  your  children- 
require  an  investment  you  can  count  on. 

Consider  the  Van  Kampen  Merritt 
U.S.  Government  Fund.  The  Fund  has  provided: 

•  High  current  income 

•  Relative  safety  of  principal 

•  Outstanding  total  return  over  time 
The  Fund  invests  primarily  in  securities 

considered  to  be  the  safest  available  because 
of  their  unsurpassed  credit  worthiness-those 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
guarantee  applies  to  the  securities  in  the  Fund 
portfolio,  not  to  the  shares  of  the  Fund.  Past 
performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results, 
and  the  principal  value  and  investment  return 
of  Fund  shares  will  vary  with  market  conditions 

®  Denotes  a  registered  trademark  of  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Inc. 


and  may,  when  sold,  be  more  or  less  than  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Ask  your  professional  investment 
representative  for  complete  information  about 
Van  Kampen  Merritt  U.S.  Government  Fund.  A 
prospectus  containing  charges  and  expenses  is 
available;  read  it  carefully  and  consult  with  your 
financial  advisor  before  investing. 

Or  call  us  direct:  1-800-DIAL  VKM  ext.  1212 
(1-800-342-5856)  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT 

GOVERNMENT 

FUND 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 

Investing  With  A  Sense  Of  Direction  ' 


Recr 


in  equipment 
14-342-4680 


Harley-Davidson 

PO  Box  653 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Richard  F  Teerlink 

Harris  Corp 

1025  West  Nasa  Bombard 
Melbourne.  FL  32919 
CEO:  John  T  Hartley 

Hasbro 

1027  Newport  Avenue 
Pawtucket.  Rl  02861 
CEO:  Alan  G  Hasscnfeld 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries 

PO  Box  730 

Honolulu.  HI  96808-0730  Electric  util-W 

CEO:  Robert  F  Clarke  808-543-5662 


.mouter  systems 
407-727-9100 


Photography  &  toys 
401-431-8697 


HealthTrust 

PO  Box  24350 
Nashville,  TN  37202-4350 
CEO:  R  Clayton  McWhorter 

Hechinger 

3500  Pennsy  Drive 
Landover.  MD  20785-1691 
CEO:  John  W  Hechinger  Jr 

HJ  Heinz 

PO  Box  57 

Pittsburgh.  PA  15230-0057 
CEO:  Anthony  J  F  O'Reilly 

Hercules 

Hercules  Plaza 
Wilmington,  DE  19894-0001 
CEO:  Thomas  L  Gossage 

Hershey  Foods 

PO  Box  810 

Hershey,  PA  17033-0810 
CEO:  Kenneth  L  Wolfe 

Hewlett-Packard 

3000  Hanover  Street 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94304 
CEO:  Lewis  E  Piatt 

Hibernia 

PO  Box  61540 

New  Orleans.  LA  70161 

CEO:  Stephen  A  Hansel 

Hillenbrand  Industries 

700  State  Route  46  East 
Batesville,  IN  47006-8835 
CEO:  W  August  Hillenbrand 

Hilton  Hotels 

9336  Civic  Center  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
CEO:  Barron  Hilton 

Home  Depot 

2727  Paces  Ferry  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
CEO:  Bernard  Marcus 

Homestake  Mining 

650  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108-2788 

CEO:  Harry  M  Conger 

Honeywell 

PO  Box  524 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440-0524 
CEO:  Michael  R  Bonsignore 

Hook-SupeRx 

175  Tri-County  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  OH  45246-3222 

CEO:  Philip  E  Beekman 


Health  care  services 
615-383-4444 


Home  improvement  stores 
301-341-1000 


Food  processing 
412-456-5700 


Diversified  chemicals 
302-594-5000 


Food  processing 
717-534-4001 


Computer  systems 
415-857-1501 


Regional  bank 
504-586-5552 


Medical  supplies 
812-934-7000 


Hotels  &  recreation 
310-278-4321 


Home  improvement  stores 
404-433-8211 


Nonferrous  metals 
415-981-8150 


Electrical  equipment 
612-951-1000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
513-782-3000 


Horace  Mann  Educators 

1  Horace  Mann  Plaza 
Springfield,  IL  62715-0001 
CEO:  Paul  J  Kardos 

Hormel  Foods 

1  Hormel  Place 
Austin,  MN  55912-3680 
CEO:  Joel  W  Johnson 

Host  Marriott 

10400  Fernwood  Road 
Washington,  DC  20058 
CEO:  Stephen  F  Bollenbach 

Household  International 

2700  Sanders  Road 

Prospect  Heights,  IL  60070-2799 

CEO:  Donald  C  Clark 

Houston  Industries 

PO  Box  4567 
Houston,  TX  77210 
CEO:  Don  0  Jordan 

Hubbell 

PO  Box  549 

Orange,  CT  06477-4024 
CEO:  G  J  Ratcltffe 

Humana 

PO  Box  1438 

Louisville,  KY  40201-1438 
CEO:  David  A  Jones 

Huntington  Bancshares 

Huntington  Center 
Columbus,  OH  43287 
CEO:  Frank  Wobst 


Diversified  insurance 
217-789-2500 


Food  processing 
507-437-5611 


Hotels  &  recreation 
301-380-9000 


Lease  &  finance 
708-564-5000 


Electric  util-SC 
713-629-3000 


Electrical  equipment 
203-799-4100 


Health  care  services 
502-580-1000 


Regional  bank 
614-476-8300 


I 


IBP 

PO  Box  515 

Dakota  City,  NE  68731 

CEO.  Robert  L  Peterson 

ICH 

100  Mallard  Creek  Road 
Louisville,  KY  40207 
CEO:  Robert  L  Beisenherz 

Idaho  Power 

PO  Box  70 

Boise,  ID  83707-0070 
CEO:  Joseph  W  Marshall 

Illinois  Central 

455  N  Citylront  Plaza  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60611-5504 
CEO:  E  Hunter  Harrison 

Illinois  Power 

PO  Box  511 

Decatur,  IL  62525-1805 
CEO:  Larry  D  Haab 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

3600  West  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  IL  60025-5811 
CEO:  John  D  Nichols 

Ingersoll-Rand 

200  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Woodchff  Lake.  NJ  07675 
CEO:  James  E  Perrella 

Inland  Steel  Industries 

30  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60603 
CEO:  Robert  J  Darnall 


Food  processing 
402-494-2061 


Life  &  health  insurance 
502-894-2100 


Electric  util-W 
208-383-2200 


Railroad 
312-755-7500 


Electric  util-NC 
217-424-6600 


Misc  industrial  equip 
708-724-7500 


Heavy  equipment 
201-573-0123 


Steel 

312-346-0300 


Integra  Financial 

Four  PPG  Place 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-5408 
CEO  William  F  Roemer 

Intel 

2200  Mission  College  Boulevard 
Santa  Clara.  CA  95052-8119 
CEO:  Andrew  S  Grove 

Intelligent  Electronics 

411  Eagleview  Boulevard 

Exton,  PA  19341 

CEO  Richard  D  Sanford 


Regional  bank 
412-644-7669 


Computer  peripherals 
408-765-8080 


Consumer  electron  strs 
610-458-5500 


International  Business  Machines 

Old  Orchard  Road 

Armonk,  NY  10504  Computer  systems 

CEO:  Louis  V  Gerstner  914-765-1900 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances 

521  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019  Specialty  chemicals 

CEO:  Eugene  P  Gnsanti  212-765-5500 

International  Game  Technology 

PO  Box  10120 

Reno,  NV  89510-0120  Computer  peripherals 


CEO:  John  J  Russell 

International  Multifoods 

Box  2942 

Minneapolis.  MN  55402-0942 
CEO:  Anthony  Luiso 

International  Paper 

Two  Manhattanville  Road 
Purchase.  NY  10577 
CEO:  John  A  Georges 

Interpublic  Group  of  Cos 

1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
CEO:  Philip  H  Geier  Jr 

Itel 

2  North  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  Rod  F  Dammeyer 

ITT 

1330  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10019-5490 
CEO:  Rand  V  Araskog 

IVAX 

8800  North  West  36th  Street 
Miami,  FL  33178-2404 
CEO:  Phillip  Frost 


J-K 

James  River  Corp  of  Virginia 

PO  Box  2218 
Richmond,  VA  23217 
CEO.  Robert  C  Williams 


702-686-1200 


Food  processing 
612-340-3300 


Paper  &  lumber 
914-397-1500 


Business  services 
212-399-8000 


Computer  systems 
312-902-1515 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-258-1000 


Drugs 
305-590-2200 


Personal  products 
804-644-5411 


Jefferson-Pilot 

PO  Box  21008 
Greensboro,  NC  27420 
CEO:  David  A  Stonecipher 

John  Alden  Financial 

PO  Box  020270 
Miami,  FL  33102-0270 
CEO:  Glendon  E  Johnson 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

One  Johnson  &  Johnson  Plaza 
New  Brunswick.  NJ  08933 
CEO:  Ralph  S  Larsen 


Life  &  health  insurance 
919-691-3000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
305-715-3100 


Medical  supplies 
908-524-0400 
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Sometimes  the  sequel  is  even  better 
than  the  original  best  seller. 


The  Citation  V  has  been  the  business  jet  sales 
leader  every  year  of  its  existence,  often  outselling 
its  nearest  competitor  by  four-to-one.  That's  a 
tough  act  to  follow.  But  in  1994,  the  development 
of  the  Ultra  takes  this  unparalleled  aircraft  to  an 
entirely  new  level. 

The  Ultra  is  equipped  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  advanced  avionics  package  ever 
offered  as  standard  in  this  class.  And  with  its 
more  powerful  engines,  the  Ultra  reaches  altitude 
much  sooner,  cruises  faster,  and  delivers  a  far 
greater  payload  than  the  original  best  seller. 


The  aircraft  that  has  led  its  class  in  cabin 
length,  quiet  comfort,  and  all-around  mission 
flexibility  has  never  had  an  equal.  It  does, 
however,  have  a  sequel. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  new  chapter 
in  business  jet  pre-eminence,  call  Gary  W.  Hay, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  at 
1-800-4-CESSNA. 


CITATION  V  ULTRA  CeJSrS 


A  Textron  Company 


Johnson  Controls 

PO  Box  591 
Milwaukee.  Wl  53201 
CEO:  James  H  Keyes 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 
PO  Box  418679 
Kansas  City,  MO  6414!  9 
CEO:  Drue  Jennings 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries 
114  West  11th  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64105-1804 
CEO:  Landon  H  Rowland 

Kellogg 

One  Kellogg  Square 
Battle  C'eek,  Ml  49016-3599 
CEO:  Arnold  G  Langbo 

Kelly  Services 

999  West  Big  Beaver  Road 
Troy,  Ml  48084 
CEO:  Terence  E  Adderley 

Kemper 

Kemper  Center 
Long  Grove.  IL  60049-0001 
CEO:  David  B  Mathis 


Auto  parts 
l?28-1200 


Electric  util-NC 
816-556-2200 


Railroad 


Business  services 
313-362-4444 


Life  &  health  Insurance 
708-540-2000 


Kerr-McGee 

PO  Box  25861 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 

Miscellaneous  energy 

CEO:  Frank  A  McPherson 

405-270-1313 

KeyCorp 

127  Public  Square 

Cleveland,  OH  44114-1306 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Victor  J  Riley  Jr 

216-689-3000 

Keystone  Financial 

PO  Box  3660 

Harnsburg,  PA  17105-3660 

Regional  bank 

CEO.  Carl  L  Campbell 

717-233-1555 

Kimberly-Clark 

PO  Box  619100 

Dallas,  TX  75261-9100 

Personal  products 

CEO:  Wayne  R  Sanders 

214-830-1200 

King  World  Productions 

1700  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10019-5963 

Broadcasting 

CEO:  Michael  King 

212-315-4000 

Kmart 

3100  West  Big  Beaver  Road 
Troy.  Ml  48084-3163 
CEO:  Joseph  E  Antonini 

Knight-Ridder 

One  Herald  Plaza 
Miami.  FL  33132-1693 
CEO:  James  K  Batten 

Kohl's 

N54W13600  Woodale  Drive 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wl  53051 
CEO:  William  S  Keilogg 

Kroger 

1014  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati.  OH  45202-1100 
CEO  Joseph  A  Pichler 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
313-643-1000 


Publishing 
305-376-3800 


Specialty  retailing 
414-783-5800 


Supermarkets 
513-762-4000 


L 


LDDS  Communications 

515  East  Amite  Street 
Jackson.  MS  39201-2702 
CEO  Bernard  Ebbers 


Leggett  &  Piatt 

No  1 -Leggett  Road 
Carthage,  MO  64836 
CEO:  Harry  M  Cornell  Jr 

Leucadia  National 

315  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10010 
CEO.  Ian  M  dimming 

LG&E  Energy 

PO  Box  32030 
Louisville,  KY  40232-2030 


Home  furnishings 
417-358-8131 


Diversified  insurance 
212-460-1900 


Electric  util-SE 


Lowe's  Cos 

Box  1111 

No  Wilkesboro,  NC  28656-0001 
CEO:  Leonard  G  Herring 

LTV 

PO  Box  6778 
Cleveland,  OH  44011 
CEO:  David  H  Hoag 

Lubrizol 

29400  Lakeland  Boulevard 
Wickhffe,  OH  44092-2298 


Home  improvement  stores 
910-651-4000 


Steel 

216-622-5000 


Specialty  chemicals 


816-556-0303 

CEO:  Roger  W  Hale 

502-627-2000 

CEO:  Lester  E  Coleman 

216-943-4200 

Liberty  Media 

Lyondell  Petrochemical 

8101  East  Prentice  Avenue 

PO  Box  3646 

Food  processing 

Englewood.  CO  80111 

Broadcasting 

Houston,  TX  77253-3646 

Specialty  chemicals 

616-961-2000 

CEO:  Peter  R  Barton 

303-721-5400 

CEO:  Bob  G  Gower 

713-652-7200 

Liberty  National  Bancorp 

PO  Box  32500 
Louisville,  KY  40232-2500 
CEO:  Malcolm  BChanceyJr 

Eli  Lilly 

Lilly  Corporate  Center 
Indianapolis,  IN  46285 
CEO:  Randall  L  Tobias 

Limited 

PO  Box  16000 
Columbus,  OH  43216 
CEO:  Leslie  H  Wexner 

Lincoln  National 

200  East  Berry 

Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801-2706 

CEO:  Ian  M  Rolland 

Litton  Industries 

360  North  Crescent  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210-4867 
CEO:  John  M  Leonis 

Liz  Claiborne 

1441  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10018 
CEO:  Jerome  A  Chazen 


Regional  bank 
502-566-2000 


Drugs 


317-276- 


Apparel  stores 
614-479-7000 


Diversified  insurance 
219-455-2000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
310-859-5000 


Textiles  &  apparel 
212-354-4900 


Lockheed 

4500  Park  Granada  Boulevard 

Calabasas.  CA  91399-0212 

Aerospace  &  defense 

CEO:  Daniel  M  Tellep 

818-876-2000 

Loews 

667  Madison  Avenue 

New  York.  NY  10021-8087 

Tobacco 

CEO:  Laurence  A  Tisch 

212-545-2000 

Long  Island  Lighting 

175  East  Old  Country  Road 

Hicksville,  NY  11801 

Electric  util-NE 

CEO:  William  J  Catacosinos 

516-933-4590 

i'ecommunications 
601-360-8600 


Longs  Drug  Stores 

PO  Box  5222 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 

CEO:  Robert  M  Long 

Loral 

600  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 
CEO:  Bernard  L  Schwartz 

Lotus  Development 

55  Cambridge  Parkway 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 
CEO:  Jim  P  Manzi 

Louisiana-Pacific 

111  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue 
Portland  OR  97204 
CEO:  Harry  A  Merlo 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
510-937-1170 


Aerospace  &  defense 
212-697-1105 


Software 
617-577-8500 


Paper  &  lumber 
503-221-0800 


Magna  Group 

1401  South  Brentwood  Boulevard 

St  Louis,  MO  63144-1401 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  William  S  Badgley 

314-963-2500 

Mallinckrodt  Group 

7733  Forsyth  Boulevard 

St  Louis.  MO  63105 

Drugs 

CEO:  C  Ray  Holman 

314-854-5200 

Manor  Care 

10750  Columbia  Pike 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20901 

Health  care  services 

CEO:  Stewart  Bamum  Jr 

301-681-9400 

Manpower 

PO  Box  2053 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 

Business  services 

CEO:  Mitchell  S  Fromstein 

414-961-1000 

Manville 

PO  Box  5108 

Denver,  CO  80217-5108 

Misc  building  materials 

CEO:  W  Thomas  Stephens 

303-978-2000 

Mapco 

PO  Box  645 

Tulsa,  OK  74101-0645 

Miscellaneous  energy 

CEO:  James  E  Barnes 

918-581-1800 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

PO  Box  8480 

Kansas  City,  MO  64114-0480 

Drugs 

CEO:  Fred  W  Lyons  Jr 

816-966-4000 

Marriott  International 

One  Marriott  Drive 

Washington,  DC  20058 

Hotels  &  recreation 

CEO:  Willard  Marriott  Jr 

301-380-3000 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

1166  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York.  NY  10036-2774 

Insurance  brokerage 

CEO:  A  J  C  Smith 

212-345-5000 

Marshall  &  llsley 

770  North  Water  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 

Regional  bank 

CEO.  James  B  Wigdale 

414-765-7801 

Martin  Marietta 

6801  Rockledge  Drive 

Bethesda.  MD  20817 

Aerospace  &  defense 

CEO:  Norman  R  Augustine 

301-897-6000 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group 

387  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  NY  10016 

Publishing 

CEO:  William  CBevinsJr 

212-696-0808 
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5  Years  Ago 
We  Promised  Blue  Skies 


It  A^asn't  A 
Blue  Sky  Promise. 


1-0  *- 

I 
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Wrhen  ARCO  introduced  the 
world's  first  emission  control 
gasolines  in  1989,  the  world  was 
probably  skeptical  about  our  promise 
of  cleaner  air  over  Southern  California. 

The  terms  "clean  burning"  and 
"gasoline"  hardly  seemed  compatible 
They  are  today.  Measurably  so. 

In  the  past  5  years,  people  driving 
with  ARCO's  EC- 1  Regular  or  EC-Premium 
gasolines  have  prevented  over  500  million  pounds  of 
automotive  pollution  from  reaching  our  Southern 
California  skies. 

ARCO's  emission  control  gasolines  have  been 
favorably  recognized  by  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District.  Emission  control  gasolines 
are  one  reason  that  the  air  in  Southern  California 
is  the  cleanest  it's  been  in  6  years.  And  ARCO  has 
already  developed  a  clean   fuel  technology  for 


tomorrow,  our  advanced  emission 
control  formula,  EC-X. 

The  EC-X  formula  gave 
California  Air  Resources  Board  an 
example  for  its  strict  reformulated 
gasoline  standards. 

When  the  standards  take  effect 
in  1996,  all  California  drivers  can  use 
clean  burning,  reformulated  gasolines 
that  will  reduce  automotive  pollution  in 
our  state  by  3.8  million  pounds  a  day,  or  over  a  billion 
pounds  a  year,  compared  to  current  emissions. 

Emission  control  gasolines  will  help  achieve  bluer 
skies  more  quickly  and  more  economically  than  other 
alternative  fuels  yet  considered.  More  practically,  as 
well,  since  we  won't  have  to  change  the  cars  we  drive  or 
the  way  we  drive  them. 

ARCO  emission  control  gasolines.  The  technology 
for  cleaner  air  today.  And  even  cleaner  air  tomorrow. 


ARCO 

CLEAN  FUELS  FOR  THE  FUTUR 


Masco 

21001  Van  Bom  Road 

Taylor,  Ml  48180 

CEO:  Richard  A  Manoogian 

Mist  building  materials 
313-274-7400 

Melville 

One  Theall  Road 

Rye,  NY  10580 

CEO:  Stanley  P  Goldstein 

Apparel  stores 
914-925-4000 

Mattel 

333  Continental  Boulevard 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245-5012 
CEO:  John  W  Amerman 

Photography  &  toys 
310-524-2000 

Mercantile  Bancorporation 

PO  Box  524 

St  Louis,  MO  63166-0524                  Regional  bank 
CEO:  Thomas  H  Jacobsen                 3 14-425-2525 

Maxxam 

PO  Boy  572887 
Houston,  TX  77257-2887 
CEO:  Charles  E  Hurwitz 

Nonferrous  metals 
713-975-7600 

Mercantile  Bankshares 

PO  Box  1477 
Baltimore,  MD  21203 
CEO:  H  Furlong  Baldwin 

Regional  bank 
410-237-5900 

May  Department  Stores 

611  Olive  Street 
St  Louis.  MO  63101 
CEO:  David  C  Farrell 

Department  stores 
314-342-6300 

Mercantile  Stores 

9450  Seward  Road 
Fairfield,  OH  45014-2230 
CEO:  David  L  Nichols 

Department  stores 
513-881-8000 

Maytag 

403  West  Fourth  Street  North 
Newton,  IA  50208 
CEO.  Leonard  A  Hadley 

Appliances 
515-792-8000 

Merck 

PO  Box  100 

Whitehouse  Station,  NJ  08889-0100  Drugs 
CEO:  P  Roy  Vagelos  908-423-1000 

MBIA 

113  King  Street 
Armonk,  NY  10504 
CEO:  David  H  Elliott 

Lease  &  finance 
914-273-4545 

Mercury  Finance 

40  Skokie  Boulevard 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 
CEO:  John  N  Bnncat 

Lease  &  finance 
708-564-3720 

MBNA 

400  Christiana  Road 
Newark,  DE  19713 
CEO:  Alfred  Lerner 

Lease  &  finance 
302-453-9930 

Mercury  General 

4484  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 
CEO:  George  Joseph 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
213-937-1060 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications 

PO  Box  97060 

Kirkland,  WA  98083-9760  Telecommunications 
CEO:  Craig  0  McCaw  817-333-2000 

Meridian  Bancorp 

PO  Box  1102 

Reading,  PA  19603 

CEO:  Samuel  A  McCullough 

Regional  bank 
215-655-2000 

McCormick  &  Co 

PO  Box  6000 

Sparks,  MD  21152-6000 

CEO-  Bailey  A  Thomas 

Food  processing 
410-771-7301 

Merisel 

200  Continental  Boulevard 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245-0984 
CEO:  Michael  D  Pickett 

Computer  peripherals 
310-515-3080 

McDonald's 

McDonald's  Plaza 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 
CEO:  Michael  R  Quinlan 

Restaurant  chain 
708-575-3000 

Merrill  Lynch 

World  Financial  Center 
New  York,  NY  10281-1332 
CEO:  Daniel  P  Tully 

Securities  brokerage 
212-449-1000 

McDonnell  Douglas 

PO  Box  516 

St  Louis,  MO  63166-0516 
CEO:  John  F  McDonnell 

Aerospace  &  defense 
314-232-0232 

Metropolitan  Financial 

333  South  7th  Street 
Minneapolis.  MN  55402 
CEO:  Norman  M  Jones 

Thrift 
612-399-6000 

McGraw-Hill 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
CEO:  Joseph  L  Dionne 

Publishing 
212-512-2000 

Fred  Meyer 

PO  Box  42121 
Portland,  OR  97242-0121 
CEO:  Robert  G  Miller 

Drug  &  discount  stores 
503-232-8844 

MCI  Communications 

1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
CEO:  Bert  C  Roberts  Jr 

Telecommunications 
202-872-1600 

MFS  Communications 

3555  Farnam  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68131 
CEO:  James  Q  Crowe 

Telecommunications 
402-271-2890 

McKesson 

One  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

CEO:  Alan  Seelenfreund 

Drugs 
415-983-8300 

MGIC  Investment 

PO  Box  488 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  William  H  Lacy 

Lease  &  finance 
414-347-6632 

Mead 

Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast 
Dayton,  OH  45463 
CEO:  Steven  C  Mason 

Paper  &  lumber 
513-222-6323 

Michigan  National 

PO  Box  9065 

Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48333-9065 
CEO:  Robert  J  Mylod 

Regional  bank 
810-473-3000 

Medtronic 

7000  Central  Avenue  NE 
Minneapolis,  MN  55432-3576 
CEO:  William  W  George 

Medical  supplies 
612-574-4000 

Micron  Technology 

2805  East  Columbia  Road 
Boise,  ID  83706-9698 
CEO:  Joseph  L  Parkinson 

Computer  peripherals 
208-368-4000 

Mellon  Bank 

One  Mellon  Bank  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15258-0001 
CEO- Frank  VCahouet 

Regional  bank 
412-234-5000 

Microsoft 

One  Microsoft  Way 
Redmond.  WA  98052-6399 
CEO:  William  H  Gates 

Software 
206-882-8080 

Midlantic 

PO  Box  600 

Edison,  NJ  08818  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Garry  J  Scheunng  908-321-8000 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

3M  Center 


St  Paul.  MN  55144-1000 
CEO:  Livio  D  DeSimone 

Business  supplies 
612-733-1110 

Mirage  Resorts 

PO  Box  7777 

lac  Vpo»<  NV  RQ177  0777 

Lao  VCgai,  MV  0  J 1  /  /  U I  /  / 

CEO:  Stephen  A  Wynn 

Hotels  &  rscrcstion 
702-791-7111 

Mobil 

3225  Gallows  Road 
rainax,  va  icmh-uwi 
CEO:  Lucio  A  Noto 

International  oil 
703-846-3000 

Molex 

2222  Wellington  Court 
Lisle,  IL  60532-1682 
CEO:  Frederick  A  Krehbiel 

Computer  peripherals 
708-969-4550 

Monsanto 

800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard 

c*  |  nine  Mfl  R31R7 
ol  LOUIS,  IVIVJ  DJlo/ 

CEO:  Richard  J  Mahoney 

Diversified  chsm icdls 
314-694-1000 

Montana  Power 

40  East  Broadway 
Butte  MT  59701 

UULIG,  till    J  J  '  W  1 

CEO:  Daniel  T  Berube 

L'Ct  LI  1^  Ulll  TV 

406-723-5421 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

60  Wall  Street 

Npim  Ynrk  NY  in?fin  (infill 

I1CW  lUIR,  111  iUiUU  UUDU 

CEO:  Dennis  Weatherstone 

M'  lit  i  n  ^tinn  ^  1  h^nL 
iVIdllllldUUlldl  UoNft 

212-483-2323 

Morgan  Stanley  Group 

1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  1U020 
CEO:  Richard  B  Fisher 

Securities  brokerage 
212-703-4000 

Morrison  Knudsen 

PO  Box  73 

Dnico  111  (33790. 

tsoise,  iu  oo/zy 
CEO:  William  J  Agee 

Commercial  builder 
208-386-5000 

Morton  International 

100  North  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60o06-159b 
CEO:  Charles  S  Locke 

Specialty  chemicals 
312-807-2000 

Motorola 

1303  East  Algonquin  Road 
Schaumburg,  IL  60196 
CEO:  Gary  Tooker 

Computer  peripherals 
708-576-5000 

Multimedia 

PO  Box  1688 
Greenville,  SC  29602 
CEO:  Walter  E  Bartlett 

Broadcasting 
803-298-4373 

Murphy  Oil 

PO  Box  7000 

n  r\„ , . j „  *n  7i"70i  7nnn 

tl  Dorado,  AR  /1/31-/UU0 
CEO: Jack  W  McNutt 

Miscellaneous  energy 
501-862-6411 

N 
III 

Nalco  Chemical 

One  Nalco  Center 
Naperville,  IL  60563-1198 
CEO:  Edward  J  Mooney 

Specialty  chemicals 
708-305-1000 

Nash  Finch 

PO  Box  355 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440-0355 
CEO:  Harold  B  Finch  Jr 

Food  wholesaler 
612-832-0534 
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"Today's  global  investment 
opportunities  look  especially 
attractive  tome — that's  why 
I  own  this  Fund!' 


Looking  for  global  diversification?  Then  consider 
Scudder  Global  Fund.  This  pure  no-loadnri  Fund 
invests  primarily  in  U.S.  and  foreign  stocks 
of  companies  that  can  help  you 
take  advantage  of  investment 
opportunities  the  world  over. 
Because  Scudder  Global  Fund 
invests  without  respect  to  na- 
tional boundaries,  your  invest- 
ments aren't  tied  to 
any  single  country's 
economic  climate. 
This  approach  helps 
reduce  the  risks  of  inter- 
national investing  while 
increasing  your  long-term 
return  potential!"  Call  today 


Scudder  Global  Fund 
l-800-225-2470e,7116 

SCUDDER 


America's  First 
Family  of  No-Load  Funds 


"International  investing  involves  special  risks,  such  as  airrency- exchange  fluctuations.  Share  price  fluctuates.  Contact  Scudder  Investor  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  for 
the  Fund's  prospectus,  which  contains  more  complete  information  about  management  fees  andother  expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


National  City 

1900  East  Ninth  Street 

Cleveland,  OH  44H4-3484  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Edward  B  Brandon  216-575-2000 

National  Health  Laboratories 
4225  Executive  Square 

La  Jolla,  CA  92037  «ealtn  care  services 

CEO:  James  Matter  619-550-0600 

National  lnterg?oup 

1220  Senlac  Drive 

Carrollton.  TX  75006  Drugs 
CEO:  Abbey  J  Butler  214-446-4800 

National  Medical  Enterprises 

PO  Box  4070 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90411-4070  Health  care  services 
CEO:  Jeffrey  Barbakow  31 0-998-8000 

National  Semiconductor 

PO  Box  58090 

Santa  Clara.  CA  95052-8090  Computer  peripherals 
CEO;  Gilbert  F  Amelio  408-721-5000 


National  Service  Industries 

1420  Peachtree  Street  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
CEO:  D  Raymond  Riddle 

National  Steel 

4100  Edison  Lakes  Parkway 
Mishawaka,  IN  46545-3440 
CEO:  Ronald  H  Doerr 

NationsBank 

NationsBank  Corporate  Center 
Charlotte,  NC  28255 
CEO:  Hugh  L  McColl  Jr 

Navistar  International 

455  North  Citylront  Plaza  Dr 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
CEO:  James  C  Cotting 

NBD  Bancorp 

611  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 
CEO:  Verne  G  Istock 


Electrical  equipment 
404-853-1000 


Steel 

219-273-7000 


Regional  bank 
704-386-5000 


Autos  &  trucks 
312-836-2000 


Regional  bank 
313-225-1000 


New  England  Electric  System 

25  Research  Drive 

Westborough,  MA  01582-0001  Electric  util-NE 

CEO: John  W  Rowe  508-366-9011 


New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

PO  Box  3287 

Ithaca,  NY  14852-3287 

CEO:  James  A  Carrigg 

New  York  Times 

229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036-3959 
CEO:  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

Newell  Co 

29  East  Stephenson  Street 
Freeport,  IL  61032 
CEO:  William  P  Sovey 

Newmont  Mining 

1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
CEO:  Ronald  C  Cambre 

Nextel  Communications 

201  Route  17  North 
Rutherford,  NJ  07070 
CEO:  Brian  D  McAuley 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
300  Erie  Boulevard  West 
Syracuse,  NY  13202 
CEO:  William  E  Davis 


Electric  util-NE 
607-347-4131 


Publishing 
212-556-1234 


Home  furnishings 
815-235-4171 


Nonferrous  metals 
303-863-7414 


Telecommunications 
201-438-1400 


Nicor 

PO  Box  3014 

Naperville,  It.  G0566-7014 
CEO:  Richard  G  Cline 

NIKE 

One  Boweiman  Drive 
Beaverton,  OR  97005-6453 
CEO.  Philip  H  Knight 

Nipsco  Industries 

5265  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  IN  46320 
CEO:  Gary  L  Neale 

Nordstrom 

1501  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98101-1603 
CEO:  Bruce  A  Nordstrom 

Norfolk  Southern 

Three  Commercial  Place 
Norfolk,  VA  23510-2191 
CEO:  David  R  Goode 

Northeast  Federal 

50  State  House  Square 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
CEO:  Kirk  W  Walters 

Northeast  Utilities 

PO  Box  270 

Hartford,  CT  06141-0270 
CEO:  Bernard  M  Fox 

Northern  States  Power 

414  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
CEO:  James  J  Howard 

Northern  Trust 

50  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60675 
CEO:  David  W  Fox 

Northrop 

1840  Century  Park  East 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067-2199 
CEO:  Kent  Kresa 

Northwest  Airlines 

2700  Lone  Oak  Parkway 
Eagan,  MN  55121 
CEO:  John  H  Dasburg 

Norwest 

Norwest  Center 
Minneapolis,  MN  55479-1016 
CEO:  Richard  M  Kovacevich 

Novell 

122  East  1700  South 
Provo,  UT  84606-6194 
CEO:  Raymond  J  Noorda 

Nucor 

2100  Rexford  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 
CEO:  F  Kenneth  Iverson 

NWNL  Cos 

20  Washington  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
CEO:  John  G  Turner 

Nynex 

335  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO:  William  C  Ferguson 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
708-305-9500 


Textiles  &  apparel 
503-671-6453 


Electric  util-NC 
219-853-5200 


Apparel  stores 
206-628-2111 


Railroad 
804-629-2600 


Thrift 
203-280-1000 


Electric  util-NE 
203-665-5000 


Electric  util-NC 
612-330-5500 


Regional  bank 
312-630-6000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
310-553-6262 


Airline 
612-726-2111 


Regional  bank 
612-667-1234 


Software 
801-429-7000 


Steel 

704-366-7000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
612-372-5432 


Telecommunications 
212-370-7400 


Occidental  Petroleum 

10889  Wilshire  Boulevard 


Electric  util-NE 
315-474-1511 


Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

Miscellaneous  energy 

PCf\      D^ll    D  tr-,r, 

LtU:  Kay  k  Irani 

Din  Orto  oonn 

31U-208-8800 

Office  Depot 

2200  Old  Germantown  Road 

Delray  Beach,  FL  33445 

Specialty  retailing 

CEO:  David  1  Fuente 

407-278-4800 

Ogden 

Two  Pennsylvania  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  10121 

Business  services 

CEO:  R  Richard  Ablon 

212-868-6100 

Ohio  Casualty 

136  North  Third  Street 

Hamilton,  OH  45025 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  Lauren  N  Patch 

513-867-3000 

Ohio  Edison 

76  South  Main  Street 

Akron,  OH  44308-1890 

Electric  util-NC 

LtU:  wniaro  k  Holland 

21d-j84-d1UU 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  321 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73101-0321 

Electric  util-SC 

CEO:  James  G  Harlow  Jr 

405-272-3000 

Old  Kent  Financial 

One  Vandenberg  Center 

Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503 

Regional  bank 

CEO: John  C  Canepa 

616-771-5000 

Old  National  Bancorp 

PO  Box  718 

Evansville,  IN  47705-0718 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Dan  W  Mitchell 

812-464-1200 

Old  Republic  International 

307  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60601 

Diversified  insurance 

CEO:  A  C  Zucaro 

312-346-8100 

Olin 

PO  Box  1355 

Stamford,  CT  05904-1355 

Diversified  chemicals 

CEO:  John  W  Johnstone  Jr 

203-356-2000 

Olsten 

One  Merrick  Avenue 

Westbury,  NY  11590 

Business  services 

CEO:  Frank  N  Liguori 

516-832-8200 

Omnicom  Group 

437  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Business  services 

CEO:  Bruce  Crawford 

212-415-3600 

OnBancorp 

PO  Box  4983 

Syracuse,  NY  13221-4983 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Robert  J  Bennett 

315-424-4400 

Oracle  Systems 

500  Oracle  Parkway 

Redwood  City,  CA  94065 

Software 

CEO:  Lawrence  J  Ellison 

415-506-7000 

Oryx  Energy 

PO  Box  2880 

Dallas,  TX  75221-2880 

Miscellaneous  energy 

CEO:  Robert  P  Hauptfuhrer 

214-715-4000 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 

Fiberglas  Tower 

Toledo,  OH  43659 

Viisc  building  materials 

CEO:  Glen  H  Hiner 

419-248-8000 
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Now  over 
65,000 callers  have 
discovered  a  new 
investment  option- 
absolutely  Free! 

A  Free  videotape,  options  guide 
and  options  disclosure  document. 
65,000  calls  have  come  in  from 
individual  investors  and  financial 
professionals  for  these  insights  into 
the  Options  Tool. 

Thousands  are  now  learning  about 
all  the  various  options  that  only  options 
can  givethem-from  hammering  down 
investment  security  to  prying  up 
new  profits.  After  looking  at  these 
materials,  many  have  used  options 
for  the  first  time.  And  among  those 
who  were  already  using  options, 
a  number  are  now  putting  them 
to  work  for  their  portfolios  even  more! 
Although  options  involve  risk  and  are 
not  suitable  for  everyone,  if  you  want 
to  discover  the  options  of  stock 
options-and  for  Free-call  now! 


For  your  Free  videotape 
The  Options  Tool-  Understanding 
Stock  Options,"  options  guide  and 
options  disclosure  document  call 

1-800-952-TOOL 

or  write,  The  Options  Clearing  Corporation 
440  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60605 

The. 

Options  Industry 
Council 

American  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
The  Options  Clearing  Corporation 


i  1 1 


Owens-Illinois 

One  SeaGate 
Toledo  OH  43666 
CEO:  Joseph  H  Lemieur 


fackaging 
9  24/  5000 


Paccar 

POBox  11)18 
Dellevue,  WA  98009 
CEO:  Charles  M  Pigott 

Pacific  Enterprises 

633  West  5th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90071  2006 
CEO:  Willis  B  Wood  Jr 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  770000 
San  Francisco,  CA  94177 
CEO  Richard  A  Clarke 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

130  Kearny  Street 
San  Francisco,  C A  94108 
CEO  Sam  Ginn 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

5995  Plaza  Drive 
Cypress,  CA  90630-5028 
CEO  Alan  Hoops 

PacifiCorp 

700  NE  Multnomah  Street 
Portland,  OR  97232-41  16 
CEO  Frederick  W  Buckman 

PaineWebber  Group 

1285  Avenue  ot  the  Americas 
New  York.  NY  10019 
CEO  Donald  B  Marron 

Pall 

2200  Northern  Boulevard 
East  Hills,  NY  11548 
CFO  Maurice  G  Hardy 


Autos  &  trucks 
206-455-7400 


Integrated  gas 
213  895-5000 


Electric  util  W 
415  973-7000 


Telecommunications 
415-394-3000 


Health  care  services 
714-952  1121 


Electric  util-W 
503-731-2000 


Securities  brokerage 
212-713-2000 


Medical  supplies 
516-484-5400 


Panhandle  Eastern 

PO  Box  1642 

Houston,  TX  77251-1642 

CEO  Dennis  R  Hendrix 

Parametric  Technology 

128  Technology  Drive 
Waltham  MA  02154 
CEO  Steven  C  Walske 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-627-5400 


Software 
617-894-7111 


Paramount  Communications 

15  Columbus  Circle 

New  York,  NY  10023-7780  Broadcasting 
CEO  Martin  S  Davis  212-373-8000 


Parker  Hannifin 

17325  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44112-1290 
CEO  Duane  E  Collins 

Payless  Cashways 

POBox  419466 

Kansas  City,  MO  64141-0466 

CEO  David  Stanley 

PECO  Energy 

PO  Box  8699 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
CEO  Joseph  F  Paquette  Jr 

Penn  Traffic 

PO  Box  4737 

Syracuse,  NY  13221-4737 
CEO:  Claude  1  Incaudo 


Misc  industrial  equip 
216-531-3000 


Home  improvement  stores 
816-234-6000 


Electric  util-NE 
215-841  1000 


Supermarkets 
315-453-7284 


JC  Penney 

6501  Legacy  Drive 
Piano.  TX  75024-3698 
CEO  William  R  Howell 

Department  stores 
214-431  1000 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

Two  North  Ninth  Street 

Allentown  PA  18101-1179                Electric  util-NE 
CEO  William  F  Hecht  610-774-5151 

Pennzoil 

PO  Box  2967 

Houston,  TX  77252-2967 

CEO  James  L  Pate 

Miscellaneous  energy 
713-546-4000 

People's  Bank 

850  Main  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06604-4913 
CEO  David  E  A  Carson 

Thrift 

203-338-7171 

PepsiCo 

700  Anderson  Hill  Road 
Purchase,  NY  10577 
CEO  D  Wayne  Calloway 

Beverages 
914-253-2000 

Perrigo 

117  Water  Street 

Allegan,  Ml  49010 

CEO  Michael  J  Jandernoa 

Drugs 
616-673-8451 

Pet 

PO  Box  392 

St  Louis  MO  63166 

CEO  Miles  L  Marsh 

Food  processing 
314-622-7700 

Pfizer 

235  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017-5755 
CEO  William  C  Steere  Jr 

Drugs 

212-573-2323 

Phelps  Dodge 

2600  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix  AZ  86004  3014 
CEO:  Douglas  C  Yearley 

Nonferrous  metals 
602-234-8100 

PHH 

11333  McCormick  Road 
Hunt  Valley,  MD  21031 
CEO:  Robert  D  Kumsch 

Business  services 
410-771-3600 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

120  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO  Michael  A  Miles 

Tobacco 
212-880-5000 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Phillips  Building 
Bartlesville,  OK  74004 
CEO  C  J  Silas 

Miscellaneous  energy 
918-661-6600 

Pinnacle  West  Capital 

PO  Box  52132 
Phoenix,  AZ  85072-2132 
CEO:  Richard  Snell 

Electric  util-W 
602-379-2500 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International 

400  Locust  Street 

Des  Moines,  IA  50309                    Food  processing 
CEO  Thomas  N  Urban  515-245-3500 

Pitney  Bowes 

1  Elmcroft  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06926-0700 
CEO  George  B  Harvey 

Business  supplies 
203-356-50C0 

PNC  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  &  Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15265 
CEO  Thomas  H  O'Brien 

Regional  bank 
412-762-2666 

Polaroid 

549  Technology  Square 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
CEO  1  MacAlhster  Booth 

Photography  &  toys 
617-386-2000 

Portland  General 

121  Southwest  Salmon  Street 
Portland,  OR  97204 
CEO  Ken  L  Harrison 

Electric  util-W 
503-464-8820 

Potomac  Electric  Power 

1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20068 
CEO  Edward  F  Mitchell 

Electric  util  NE 
202-872-2000 

PPG  Industries 

One  PPG  Place 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15272 
CEO  Jerry  E  Dempsey 

Diversified  chemicals 
412-434-3131 

Praxair 

39  Old  Ridgebury  Road 
Danbury,  CT  06810-5113 
CEO  H  William  Lichtenberger 

Specialty  chemicals 
203-794-3000 

Premark  International 

!717Deerfield  Road 
Deerfield.  IL  60015 
CEO  Warren  L  Batts 

Home  furnishings 
708-405-6000 

Premier  Bancorp 

PO  Box  1511 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821-1511 
CEO  G  Lee  Griffin 

Regional  bank 
504-332-4011 

Premier  Industrial 

4500  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44103 
CEO  Morton  L  Mandel 

Electrical  equipment 
216-391-8300 

Price/Costco 

10809  !20th  Avenue  N.E. 
Kirkland.  WA  98033 
CEO  James  D  Smegal 

Specialty  retailing 
206-828-8100 

Procter  &  Gamble 

One  Procter  &  Gamble  Plaza 
Cincinnati.  OH  45202 
CEO  Edwin  LArtzt 

Personal  products 
513-983-1100 

Progressive 

6300  Wilson  Mills  Road 
Mayfield  Village,  OH  44143 
CEO  Peter  B  Lewis 

Property  &  casualty  Ins 
216-461-5000 

Promus  Cos 

1023  Cherry  Road 
Memphis,  TN  38117 
CEO  Michael  D  Rose 

Hotels  &  recreation 
901-762-8600 

Protective  Life 

PO  Box  2606 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 
CEO  Drayton  Nabers  Jr 

Life  &  health  insurance 
205-879-9230 

Provident  Bancorp 

One  East  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO  Allen  L  Davis 

Regional  bank 
513-579-2000 

Provident  Life  &  Accident 

One  Fountain  Square 

Chattanooga,  TN  37402           Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO.  J  Harold  Chandler  615-755-1011 

PSI  Resources 

1000  East  Main  Street 
Plainfield,  IN  46168 
CEO  James  E  Rogers  Jr 

Electric  util-NC 
317-839-9611 

Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 

PO  Box  840 

Denver,  CO  80201-0840                    Electric  util-W 
CEO  Delwin  D  Hock  303-571-7511 

Public  Service  Enterprise  Group 

PO  Box  1171 

Newark.  N)  07101-1171                   Electric  util-NE 

CEO  E  James  Ferland 


201-430-7000 
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First  we  recruited  the 
heaviest  names  in  global 
business  and  policy. 
Then  we  asked  them 

to  lighten  up. 

If  you're  working  to  stay  And  key  trade  policy  makers 


Action-oriented,  easy  to 
navigate  and  written  to  read 
the  way  you  think,  GLOBAL 
COMPETITOR  reflects  the 
experience  and  expertise  of 
the  leaders  in  international 
business  and  trade  policy. 
People  like  Ambassador 
Carla  Anderson  Hills, 
Phil  Benton  and  Senator  John 
D.' Rockefeller  IV.  Co-Editors 
Joseph  A.  Massey  and  Arpad 
von  Lazar.  Senior  executives 
and  strategists  from 
pacesetters  such  as  Boeing, 
Deutsche  Bank  and  SG  Warburg. 


In  the  critical  months  ahead, 
rely  on  them  for  exclusive 
intelligence,  hard-hitting 
guidance  and  fast-paced 
strategic  briefings  in  the  areas 
that  concern  you  and  your 
colleagues  most:  international 
trade  policy  and  politics... 
global  finance  and  investing... 
cross-border  operations  and 
marketing... third  world 
opportunities . . .  environmental 
compliance... and  much 
more.  In  the  critical  months 
ahead,  rely  on  GLOBAL 
COMPETITOR.  The  one 
international  resource  that 
looks  at  the  world  the 
way  you  do. 

Take  this  opportunity 
to  review  the 
current  issue  of 
GLOBAL  COMPETITOR 
with  no  obligation! 

r 

< 
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NEW!  Review  the  current  issue  with 
no  obligation! 


GLOBAL  COMPETITOR 
Published  by  Faulkner  &  Gray,  Inc. 
In  conjunction  with 
Tufts  University's  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and 
The  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administration 
at  Dartmouth  College. 


ID  receive  tne  current  issue 
3f  GLOBAL  COMPETITOR 
:or  a  risk-free  examination, 
simply  call  Customer  Service 
at  1-800-535-8403. 
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Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  <*?034 


Bollevue,  WA  98009-9734 

Eiectric  util-W 

206-454-6363 

Pulte 

:i3  Bloomfield  Hills  Parkway 

SI  nnlfiolH  Uj lie  Ml  /i%V)' 

DiuorniiciQ  runs,  ivn  ^ojwh-^jsd 

Cnmmprrial  hinldpr 

CEO:  Robert  K  Burgess 

810-647-2750 

If  —  K 

Quaker  Oats 

PO  Box  049001 

f-nnii  nrnrps^inp 
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CEO:  William  0  Smithburg 

312-222-7111 

Quantum 

500  McCarthy  Boulevard 

Milpitas,  CA  95035 

Computer  peripherals 

CEO:  William  J  Miller 

408-894-4000 

Ralston-Continental  Baking  Group 

Checkerboard  Square 

St  Louis,  MO  63164 

Food  processing 

CEO:  Jay  W  Brown 

314-982-1000 

Ralston-Ralston  Purina  Group 

Checkerboard  Square 

St  Louis,  MO  63164 

Food  processing 

CEO:  William  P  Stiritz 

314-982-1000 

Raytheon 

141  Spring  Street 

Lexington,  MA  02173 

Aerospace  &  defense 

CEO:  Dennis  J  Picard 

617-862-6600 

Reader's  Digest  Association 

Reader's  Digest  Road 

Pleasantville,  NY  10570-7000 

Publishing 

CEO:  George  V  Grune 

914-238-1000 

Reebok  International 

100  Technology  Center  Drive 

Stoughton,  MA  02072 

Textiles  &  apparel 

CEO:  Paul  B  Eireman 

617-341-5000 

Reliance  Group  Holdings 

55  East  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10055 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  Saul  P  Steinberg 

212-909-1100 

Republic  New  York 

452  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10018 

Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Walter  H  Weiner 

212-525-6000 

Revco  DS 

1925  Enterprise  Parkway 

Twmsburg,  OH  44087 

Drug  &  discount  stores 

CEO:  D  Dwayne  Hoven 

216-425-9811 

Reynolds  Metals 

PO  Box  27003 

Richmond,  VA  23261-7003 

Nonferrous  metals 

CEO:  Richard  G  Holder 

804-281-2000 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

PO  Box  1200 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Drugs 

CEO:  Robert  E  Cawthorn 

215-454-8000 

Riggs  National 

1503  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 

Washington,  DC  20005 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Joe  L  Allbritton 

202-835-6000 

Rite  Aid 

PO  Box  3165 

Harrisburg.  PA  17105-0042 

Drug  &  discount  stores 

CEO:  Alex  Grass 

717-761-2633 

RJR  Nabisco 

1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

Tobacco 

CFO-  Charts  M  Harnpr 

212-258-5600 

Roadway  Services 

PO  Box  88 

Akron,  OH  44309-0088 

Trucking  &  shipping 

CEO:  Joseph  M  Clapp 

216-384-8184 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 

40  Franklin  Street 

Rochester,  NY  14604 

Thrift 

PFO-  1  PrtnarH  ^  9irnnn 
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716-258-3000 
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Rockwell  International 

2201  Seal  Beach  Boulevard 

Seal  Beach,  CA  90740-8250 

Aerospace  &  defense 

otu:  uonaiu  k  Dean 

Qin  7Q7  131 1 
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Rohm  &  Haas 

Independence  Mall  West 

Philadelphia,  PA  19106-2399 

Diversified  chemicals 

CEO:  J  Lawrence  Wilson 

215-592-3000 

Roosevelt  Financial  Group 

900  Roosevelt  Parkway 

Chesterfield,  MO  63017 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Stanley  J  Bradshaw 

314-532-6200 

Rubbermaid 

1147  Akron  Road 

Wooster,  OH  44691 

Home  furnishings 

CEO:  Wolfgang  R  Schmitt 

216-264-6464 

Ryder  System 

3600  Northwest  82nd  Avenue 

Miami,  FL  33166 

Trucking  &  shipping 

CEO:  M  Anthony  Burns 

305-593-3726 

s 

Safeco 

Safeco  Plaza 

Seattle,  WA  98185 

Diversified  insurance 

CEO:  Roger  H  Eigsti 

206-545-5000 

Safeway 

Fourth  &  Jackson  Streets 

Oakland,  CA  94660 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  Steven  A  Burd 

510-891-3000 

St  Jude  Medical 

One  Lillehei  Plaza 

St  Paul,  MN  55117 

Medical  supplies 

CEO:  Ronald  A  Matricaria 

612-483-2000 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

6700  West  North  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60635 

Thrift 

CEO:  Joseph  C  Scully 

312-622-5000 

St  Paul  Cos 

385  Washington  Street 

St  Paul,  MN  55102                Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  Douglas  W  Leatherdale 

612-221-7911 

Sallie  Mae 

1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St  NW 

Washington,  DC  20007 

Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  Lawrence  A  Hough 

202-333-8000 

Salomon 

7  World  Trade  Center 

New  York,  NY  10048 

Securities  brokerage 

CEO:  Robert  E  Denham 

212-783-7000 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  1831 

San  Diego,  CA  92112-4150 

Electric  util-W 

CEO:  Thomas  A  Page 

619-696-2000 

odnia  re  racinc 

1700  East  Golf  Road 

Srhanmhiirp  II  60171-5860 

•jli iau in uui  g,  il  uui '  j  juuv 

Railroad 

CEO:  Robert  D  Krebs 

708-995-6000 

Sara  Lee 

Three  First  National  Plaza 

Chicaeo  II  60602-4260 

UIIILagU,   IL  UVUUl  ItVV 
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CEO:  John  H  Bryan 

312-726-2600 

Jlal  la 

1426  Main  Street 

Columbia  SC  29201 

L/UIUfllUlu,  JV  LJC\Jl 

Flprtnr  ntil-SF 

LIGLII  IL  Hill  Jl 

CEO;  Lawrence  M  Gressette  Jr 

803-748-3000 

oLtcorp 

PO  Box  999 

Rosemead,  CA  91770 

Flprtnr  util-W 

LILLU  IL  Ull  I  IT 

CEO:  John  E  Bryson 

818-302-1212 

OLMcrlllg-r  IUUg'1 

One  Giralda  Farms 

Madison,  NJ  07940-1000 

Drugs 

CEO:  Robert  P  Luciano 

201-822-7000 

unanes  ocnwau 

101  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Securities  brokerage 

CEO:  Charles  R  Schwab 

415-627-7000 

ocon  raper 

Scott  Plaza 

Philadelphia,  PA  19113 

Personal  products 

CEO:  Philip  E  Lippincott 

610-522-5000 

EW  Scripps 

P0  Box  5380 

Cincinnati,  OH  45201 

Publishing 

CEO:  Lawrence  A  Leser 

513-977-3000 

oedgaxe  i  ecnnoiogy 

920  Disc  Drive 

Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 

Computer  peripherals 

CEO:  Alan  F  Shugart 

408-438-6550 

bears,  KoeuucK 

Sears  Tower 

Chicago,  IL  60684 

Department  stores 

CEO  Edward  A  Brennan 

312-875-2500 

oensormaiic  Liecironics 

500  Northwest  12th  Avenue 

Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442-1795 

Business  supplies 

CEO:  Ronald  G  Assaf 

305-420-2000 

Service  Corp  International 

PO  Box  130548 

Houston,  TX  77219-0548 

Personal  products 

CEO:  Robert  L  Waltrip 

713-522-5141 

Service  Merchandise 

PO  Box  24600 

Nashville,  TN  37202-4600 

Home  shopping 

CEO:  Raymond  Zimmerman 

615-660-6000 

orreu  Lorp 

88  Kearny  Street 

San  Franrisrn  CA  94108-5591 
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Thrift 

OFO  Rnupr  1  Gordon 

415-955-5800 

onaw  industries 

PO  Drawer  2128 

Dalton,  GA  30722-2128 

Textiles 

CEO.  Robert  E  Shaw 

706-278-3812 

Shawmut  National 

777  Main  Street 

Hartford,  CT  06115 

Regional  bank 

CEO-  Joel  B  Alvord 

v/LU.  J1. 'CI  l*  nivuiu 

203-728-2000 
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101  Prospect  Avenue  NW 

Cleveland,  OH  44115-1075 

Specialty  chemicals 

CEO:  John  GBreen 

216-566-2000 
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There  are  32  different  products  from 

Amway  in  this  photo.  (The  other  5000  or  so  wouldn't  fit.) 


Our  powerful,  household  cleaning  products  with  biodegradable  surfactants  are  most  likely 
stored  elsewhere  in  the  home.  But,  you  can  still  spot  these  other  Amway  items:  vacuum 

cleaner,  cheese  snacks,  juice  box,  air  freshener,  and  more.  In  fact,  virtually  everything    IT  (_ 
in  sight  could  be  obtained  through  Amway  and  its  catalogs  —  from  the  Panasonic® 
VCR  to  the  sofa  and  tables.  It's  clear  to  see  why  Amway  is  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  the  "Forbes  400  Largest  Private  Companies  in  the  U.S."  By  the  way, 
there  is  one  thing  you  can't  see  in  the  photo  above...  our  money-back, 
100%  satisfaction  guarantee.  (But  it's  there.) 


I 


Amway 


And  you  thought  you  knew  us. 

Find  all  32?  Give  us  a  call  for  a  free  product  list  or  for  additional  information  on  Amway.  1-800-544-7167 


©IW3,  AMWAY  CORPORATION,  U.S.A. 
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Sigma-Aldrich 

St  Louis,  MO  boMJj 

OptC lofly  MltHMIUdio 

CEO:  Carl  1  Con 

\)A  771 -S7fiR 

Signet  Banking 

rU  BOX 

Richmond,  VA  2j2oU 

"tglUlldl  Udilft 

CEO:  Robert  M  Freema:. 

Silicon  Graphics 

2011  North  Shoreline  Boulevard 

Mountain  View,  CAS4039-/311 

Computer  systems 

CEO:  Edward  R  McCracken 

415-960-1980 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers 

1550  South  Redwood  Road 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84104 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  Jeffrey  P  Smith 

on]  0.7/1  i/inn 

Snap-on  Toois 

2801  80th  Street 

Kenosha,  Wl  53141-1410 

Auto  parts 

CLU:  Robert  A  Comog 

HlH-OJO-JlW 

Snapple  Beverage 

175  North  Central  Avenue 

Valley  Stream,  NY  11580 

Beverages 

ATA      1   nnnnrrJ    M  „  ,„  U 

CEO:  Leonard  Marsh 

CIC  070  AOf\f\ 
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Sonat 

PO  Box  2563 

Birmingham,  AL  35202-2563 

Gas  producer/pipehner 

CEO:  Ronald  L  Kuehn  Jr 

205-325-3800 

Sonoco  Products 

P0  Box  160 

Hartsville,  SC  29550-0160 

Packaging 

CEO:  Charles  W  Coker 

803-383-7000 

Southern  Co 

64  Perimeter  Center  East 

Atlanta,  GA  30346 

Electric  util-SE 

CEO:  Edward  L  Addison 

404-393-0650 

Southern  National 

P0  Box  1250 

Winston-Salem.  NC  27102-1250 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  L  Glenn  Orr  Jr 

910-773-7519 

Southern  N  England  Telecommunications 

PO  Box  1562 

New  Haven,  CT  06510 

Telecommunications 

CEO:  Daniel  J  Miglio 

203-771-5200 

Southern  Pacific  Rail 

One  Market  Plaza 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Railroad 

CEO:  Edward  L  Moyers 

415-541-1000 

Southland 

PO  Box  711 

Dallas,  TX  75221-0711 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  Clark  J  Matthews  II 

214-828-7011 

SouthTrust 

PO  Box  2554 

Birmingham,  AL  35290 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Wallace  D  Malone  Jr 

205-254-5679 

Southwest  Airlines 

P0  Box  36611 

Dallas,  TX  75235-1611 

Airline 

CEO:  Herbert  D  Kelleher 

214-904-4000 

Southwestern  Bell 

175  East  Houston 

San  Antonio,  TX  78299-2933 

Telecommunications 

CEO:  Edward  EWhitacreJr 

210-821-4105 

Southwestern  Public  Service 

PO  Box  1261 

Amarillo,  TX  79170 

Electric  util-SC 

CEO:  Bill  D  Helton 

806-378-2121 

Sovereign  Bancorp 

PO  Box  37 

Reading,  PA  lt-603-9966 
CEO:  Jay  S  Sidhu 

Thrift 
215-320-8400 

Sundstrand 

PO  Box  7003 

Rockford,  IL  61125-7003 

CEO:  Harry  C  Stonecipher 

Aerospace  &  defense 
815-226-6000 

Spiegel 

3500  Lacey  Road 
Downers  Grove,  IL  60515 
CEO: John  J  Shea  • 

Home  shopping 
708-986-8800 

SunTrust  Banks 

P0  Box  4418 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 
CEO:  James  B  Williams 

Regional  bank 
404-588-7711 

Springs  Industries 

PO  Box  70 

Fort  Mill,  SC  29716-0070 
CEO:  Walter  Y  Elisha 

Home  furnishings 
803-547-1500 

Supervalu 

P0  Box  990 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440 
CEO:  Michael  W  Wright 

Food  wholesaler 
612-828-4000 

Sprint 

PO  Box  11315 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112 
CEO:  William  T  Esrey 

Telecommunications 
913-624-3000 

Sybase 

6475  Christie  Avenue 
Emeryville,  CA  94608 
CEO:  Mark  Hoffman 

Software 
510-922-3500 

Standard  Federal  Bank 

2600  West  Big  Beaver  Road 

Troy,  Ml  48084 

CEO:  Thomas  R  Ricketts 

Thrift 
810-643-9600 

Synovus  Financial 

PO  Box  120 

Columbus,  GA  31902-0120 
CEO:  James  H  Blanchard 

Regional  bank 
706-649-2387 

btanley  works 

1000  Stanley  Drive 
New  Britain,  CT  06053 
CEO:  Richard  H  Ayers 

Misc  industrial  equip 
203-225-5111 

Sysco 

1390  Enclave  Parkway 
Houston,  TX  77077-2099 
CEO:  John  FWoodhouse 

Food  wholesaler 
713-584-1390 

btar  banc 

425  Walnut  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Jerry  A  Grundhofer 

Regional  bank 
513-632-4000 

T 

btate  btreet  Boston 

Box  351 

Boston,  MA  02101 
CEO:  Marshall  N  Carter 

Regional  bank 
617-786-3000 

Tandem  Computers 

19333  Vallco  Parkway 
Cupertino,  CA  95014-2599 
CEO:  James  G  Treybig 

Computer  systems 
408-285-6000 

Statesman  Group 

1400  Des  Moines  Building 
Des  Moines,  IA  50309 
CEO:  David  J  Noble 

Life  &  health  insurance 
515-284-7500 

Tandy 

PO  Box  17180 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 

CEO: John  V  Roach 

Consumer  electron  strs 
817-390-3700 

Stone  Container 

150  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60601-7568 
CEO:  Roger  W  Stone 

Packaging 
312-346-6600 

TCF  Financial 

801  Marquette  Avenue 
Minneapolis.  MN  55402-3475 
CEO:  William  A  Cooper 

Thrift 
612-661-6500 

Stop  &  Shop  Companies 

PO  Box  369 

Boston,  MA  02101 

CEO:  Lewis  G  Schaeneman  Jr 

Supermarkets 
617-380-8000 

TECO  Energy 

PO  Box  111 
Tampa,  FL  33601 
CEO:  Timothy  L  Guzzle 

Electric  util-SE 
813-228-4111 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California 

320  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104                   Regional  bank 
CEO:  Tadaichi  Ikagawa  415-445-8000 

Tele-Communications 

PO  Box  5630 
Denver,  CO  80217 
CEO:  John  C  Malone 

Broadcasting 
303-267-5500 

Summit  Bancorp 

One  Main  Street 
Chatham,  NJ  07928 
CEO:  Robert  G  Cox 

Regional  bank 
201-701-6200 

Teiedyne 

1901  Avenue  of  the  Stars 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90067-6046 
CEO:  William  P  Rutledge 

Aerospace  &  defense 
310-277-3311 

Sun  Co 

1801  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1699 
CEO:  Robert  H  Campbell 

Miscellaneous  energy 
215-977-3000 

Telephone  &  Data  Systems 

30  North  LaSalle  Street 

Chicago,  IL  60602  Telecommunications 
CEO:  LeRoy  T  Carlson  Jr  312-630-1900 

Sun  Microsystems 

2550  Garcia  Avenue 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043-1  100 
CEO:  Scott  G  McNealy 

Computer  systems 
415-960-1300 

Temple-Inland 

Drawer  N 
Dibofl,  TX  75941 
CEO:  Clifford  J  Grum 

Packaging 
409-829-2211 

SunAmerica 

1  SunAmerica  Center 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90067-6022 

CEO:  Eli  Broad 

Life  &  health  insurance 
310-772-6000 

Tenneco 

PO  Box  2511 

Houston,  TX  77252-2511 

CEO:  Dana  G  Mead 

Heavy  equipment 
713-757-2131 

Sunbeam-Oster 

200  East  Las  Olas  Boulevard 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301 
CEO:  Roger  Schipke 

Appliances 
305-767-2100 

Texaco 

2000  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plains,  NY  10650 
CEO:  Alfred  C  DeCrane  Jr 

International  oil 
914-253-4000 
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Texas  Instruments 

PO  Box  655474 
Dallas,  TX  75265 
CEO:  Jerry  R  Junkins 

Texas  Utilities 

2001  Bryan  Tower 
Dallas,  TX  75201 
CEO:  Jerry  S  Farrington 

Textron 

40  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
CEO:  James  F  Hardymon 

Thermo  Electron 

PO  Box  9046 

Waltham,  MA  02254-9046 
CEO:  George  N  Hatsopoulos 

3Com 

P0  Box  58145 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8145 
CEO:  Eric  Benhamou 

TIG  Holdings 

126  East  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
CEO:  Jon  W  Rotenstreich 

Time  Warner 

75  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Gerald  M  Levin 

Times  Mirror 

Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90053 
CEO:  Robert  F  Erburu 

TJX  Cos 

770  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
CEO:  Bernard  Cammarata 

Torchmark 

2001  Third  Avenue  South 
Birmingham,  AL  35233 
CEO:  Ronald  K  Richey 

Tosco 

72  Cummings  Point  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06902 
CEO:  Thomas  D  O'Malley 

Toys  'R'  Us 

461  From  Road 
Paramus,  NJ  07652 
CEO:  Michael  Goldstein 

Transamerica 

600  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
CEO:  Frank  C  Herrmger 

Transatlantic  Holdings 

80  Pine  Street 
New  York,  NY  10005 
CEO:  Joseph  V  Taranto 

Transco  Energy 

PO  Box  1396 
Houston,  TX  77251 
CEO:  John  P  DesBaries 

Travelers 

65  East  55th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
CEO:  Sanford  I  Weill 

Tribune 

■535  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Ch.caso,  iL  60611 

-.'|ps  T  Brumback 


Computer  peripherals 
214-995-2011 


Electric  util-SC 
214-812-4600 


Aerospace  &  defense 
401-421-2800 


Environmental  services 
617-622-1000 


Computer  peripherals 
408-764-5000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-446-2700 


Broadcasting 
212-484-8000 


Publishing 
213-237-3700 


Apparel  stores 
508-390-1000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
205-325-4200 


Miscellaneous  energy 
203-977-1000 


Specialty  retailing 
201-262-7800 


Life  &  health  insurance 
415-983-4000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-770-2000 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-439-2000 


Lease  &  finance 
212-891-8900 


Publishing 
312-222-9100 


Trustmark 

PO  Box  291 

Jackson,  MS  39205-0291 
CEO:  Frank  R  Day 

TRW 

1900  Richmond  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44124-3760 
CEO:  Joseph  T  Gorman 


Regional  bank 
601-354-5111 


Auto  parts 
216-291-7000 


Turner  Broadcasting  System 

One  CNN  Center 

Atlanta,  GA  30303  Broadcasting 
CEO:  Robert  E  Turner  404-827-1700 


Turner  Corp 

375  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  NY  10014 
CEO:  Alfred  T  McNeill 

20th  Century  Industries 

6301  Owensmouth  Avenue 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 
CEO:  Neil  H  Ashley 

Tyco  International 

One  Tyco  Park 
Exeter,  NH  03833-1108 
CEO:  L  Dennis  Kozlowski 

Tyson  Foods 

PO  Box  2020 

Springdale,  AR  72765-2020 
CEO:  Leland  E  Tolled 


Commercial  builder 
212-229-6000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
818-704-3700 


/lisc  industrial  equip 
603-778-9700 


Food  processing 
501-290-4000 


u 


UAL 

PO  Box  66919 
Chicago,  IL  60666 
CEO:  Stephen  M  Wolf 

UJB  Financial 

PO  Box  2066 

Princeton,  NJ  08543-2066 
CEO:  T  Joseph  Semrod 

Ultramar 

Two  Pickwick  Plaza 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 
CEO:  Jean  Gaulin 

Unifi 

PO  Box  19109 
Greensboro,  NC  27419 
CEO:  William  T  Kretzer 

Union  Bank 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104-1476 

CEO:  Kanetaka  Yoshida 

Union  Camp 

1600  Valley  Road 
Wayne.  NJ  07470 
CEO:  Raymond  E  Cartledge 

Union  Carbide 

39  Old  Ridgebury  Road 
Danbury.  CT  06817-0001 
CEO:  Robert  D  Kennedy 

Union  Electric 

PO  Box  149 

St  Louis,  MO  63166 

CEO:  Charles  W  Mueller 

Union  Pacific 

Eighth  &  Eaton  Avenues 
Bethlehem,  PA  18018 
CEO:  Drew  Lewis 


Airline 
708-952-4000 


Regional  bank 
609-987-3200 


Miscellaneous  energy 
203-622-7000 


Textiles 
919-294-4410 


Regional  bank 
415-445-0200 


Paper  &  lumber 
201-628-2000 


Diversified  chemicals 
203-794-2000 


Electric  util-NC 
314-621-3222 


Railroad 
610-861-3200 


Union  Planters 

PO  Box  387 
Memphis,  TN  38147 
CEO:  Benjamin  W  Rawlins  Jr 

Unisys 

PO  Box  500 

Blue  Bell,  PA  19424-0001 
CEO:  JamesAUnruh 

United  Carolina  Bancshares 

127  West  Webster  Street 
Whiteville,  NC  28472 
CEO:  E  Rhone  Sasser 

United  HealthCare 

9900  Bren  Road  East 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343 
CEO:  William  WMcGuire 


Regional  bank 
901-383-6000 


Computer  systems 
215-986-4011 


Regional  bank 
919-642-5131 


Health  care  services 
612-936-1300 


United  Missouri  Bancshares 

PO  Box  419226 

Kansas  City,  MO  64141-6226  Regional  bank 

CEO:  R  Crosby  Kemper  816-860-7000 

US  Bancorp 

PO  Box  8837 

Portland,  OR  97208  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Gerry  Cameron  503-225-6111 


US  Healthcare 

PO  Box  1109 
Blue  Bell,  PA  19422 
CEO:  Leonard  Abramson 

US  Shoe 

One  Eastwood  Drive 
Cincinnati,  OH  45227-1197 
CEO:  Bannus  B  Hudson 

US  Trust 

114  West  47th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  H  Marshall  Schwarz 

United  Technologies 

One  Financial  Plaza 
Hartford,  CT  06101 
CEO:  George  David 

Unitrin 

One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60501 
CEO:  Richard  C  Vie 


Health  care  services 
215-628-4800 


Apparel  stores 
513-527-7000 


Regional  bank 
212-852-1000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
203-728-7000 


Diversified  insurance 
312-661-4600 


Universal 

PO  Box  25099 
Richmond,  VA  23260 
CEO:  Henry  H  Harrell 

Tobacco 
804-359-9311 

Unocal 

PO  Box  7600 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 

CEO:  Richard  J  Stegemeier 

Miscellaneous  energy 
213-977-7600 

UNUM 

2211  Congress  Street 
Portland,  ME  04122 
CEO:  James  FOrr  III 

Life  &  health  insurance 
207-770-2211 

Upjohn 

7000  Portage  Road 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49001 
CEO  John  LZabriskie 

Drugs 
616-323-4000 

US  West 

7800  East  Orchard  Road 
Englewood,  CO  80111 
CEO:  Richard  D  McCormick 

Telecommunications 
303-793-6500 

USAir  Group 

2345  Crystal  Drive 
Arlington,  VA  22227 
CEO:  Seth  E  Schofield 

Airline 
703-418-7000 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dealerscope  Merchandising  Products  of  the  Month 


The  new 
Recoton  TV 
LockOut™ 
(V318) 


Recoton's  new  V3I8 
TV  Lockout "  provides 
parents  whose  children  sacrifice  homework  for  television 
with  a  simple,  inexpensive  solution  to  the  problem.  Attach 
this  small,  unobtrusive  device  between  a  cable  or  antenna 
output  and  any  TV  set  or  monitor.  The  signal  can  then  be 
completely  locked  out  at  any  time  and  for  any  duration  by 
means  of  a  key.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-223-6009, 
or  write:  Recoton,  2950  Lake  Emma  Rd.,  Lake  Mary,  FL  32746. 


Uniden  EXP  9200 
Digital  Extend-A-Phone 

Uniden  introduces  the  EXP  9200  900 
MHz  cordless  phone.  With  Digital 
Spread  Spectrum,  the  EXP  9200 
offers  seven  times  the  distance  of 
ordinary  cordless  phones.  Dual 
keypads,  two  line  operation  and 
hands-free  speaker  phone,  plus  a 
secondary  battery  recharge  system  built  in  to  the  base, 
make  the  EXP  9200  an  exceptional  phone  for  the  small 
business  person.  For  more  information,  call  Uniden 
America  Corporation  at  (817)  858-3300. 


Ambico  Deluxe  Video  Transfer  System 

This  unique  item  enables  one  to  transfer  their  old  movies, 
slides  and  prints  to 
modern  videocassette, 
through  use  of  a  cam- 
corder, and  then  watch 
on  TV.  No  more  bulky 
projectors,  screens  and 
dark  rooms  Precision 
optics  and  illumination 
for  bright,  clear  images 
Create  zooms,  dissolves 
and  other  effects  with  the 
camcorder.  For  more  information,  call  I -800-621 -1 106,  or 
write:  Ambico,  2950  Lake  Emma  Road,  Lake  Mary,  FL  32746 


Questech  Transition  2000  and  2001 

Successful  people  max- 
imize the  use  of  their 
time  with  support  staff 
to  answer  the  phone 
and  screen  calls.  Now, 
with  Questech's  voice 
changing  technology, 
anyone  can  screen  their 
own  calls  and  maximize 
their  work  schedule. 
The  Transition  2000 
and  2001  use  integrated  digital 
signal  processing  to  provide 
16  programmable  voice  levels. 
Women  can  sound  like  men, 
men  like  women,  and  children 
like  adults.  Although  originally 
developed  to  discourage  obscene 
or  annoying  calls,  now  it  can  aid  home  offices  or  small 
businesses  by  operating  like  larger  offices.  An  executive  can 
act  as  a  secretary  and  screen  calls,  thereby  completing 
critical  tasks  on  time  The  Transition  2000,  which  comes 
with  an  AC/DC  adapter,  also  operates  as  a  standard  single 
line  telephone  The  Transition  2001,  which  operates  on 
multiple  lines,  is  a  battery  operated  accessory  and  can  be 
attached  to  most  modular  phones.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-966-5367,  or  write  Questech  International,  Inc  , 
495 1-B  East  Adamo  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33605. 


Allison 
Acoustics 
Introduces 
New  Loudspeaker  Line 

The  new  NL  Series  from  Allison  Acoustics  is  designed  for 
home  theater  consumers  who  demand  excellence. 
Featuring  Allison's  famous  convex  diaphragm  drivers,  room 
matched  design  and  magnetic  shielding,  this  carefully 
voiced  family  is  built  to  provide  years  of  quality  home 
theater  sound.  Each  NL  loudspeaker  is  finished  in  a  rich, 
easy-to-clean,  black  lacquer.  Like  all  Allison  products,  each 
loudspeaker  in  the  NL  Series  is  warranted  for  a  full  five 
years.  For  more  information,  call  (606)  236-8298,  or  write: 
Allison  Acoustics,  478  Stanford  Ave.,  Danville,  KY  40422 
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USF&G 

100  Light  Street 

Baltimore,  MO  21202 

Property  &  casualty  ins 

CEO:  Norman  P  Blake  li 

UU-34/-JUUU 

USG 

n -  nit 

PO  Box  6/21 

Chicago,  IL  60680-6721 

.... 

Misc  building  materials 

CEO:  Eugene  B  Connolly 

n  o  cnc  rtnnn 
Jl<!-DUb-tUUU 

Uslico 

PO  Box  3/00 

Arlington,  VA  22203 

Life  &  health  insurance 

CEO:  Daniel  J  Callahan  III 

/U3-0/3-34UU 

USLife 

125  Maiden  Lane 

New  York,  NY  10038 

Life  &  health  insurance 

CEO:  Gordon  E  Crosby  Jr 

o i o  7nn  tnnn 

2i2-/uy-buuu 

UST  Inc 

100  West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Tobacco 

CEO:  Vincent  A  uierer  Jr 

on?  cc i  1 1  nn 
ZUJ-bbl-llUU 

USX-Marathon 

GOO  Grant  Street 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15217-4/76 

Miscellaneous  energy 

CtO:  Charles  A  Corry 

H  1  0  d  01  i i n l 

USX-US  Steel 

Cflfl  Print  Clr/int 

buu  bram  oireei 

i,  ii   i      _L   n/i  1  Eli n  A~nr 

Pittsburgh,  PA  1 52 19-4 7 76 

Steel 

CtO:  Charles  A  Corry 

^  1 1  /i  oo  iioi 

UtiliCorp  United 

PO  Box  13287 

Kansas  City,  M0  64199-3287 

Gas  producer/pipehner 

CEO:  Richard  C  Green  Jr 

816-421-6600 

V-W 

Valley  Bancorp 

PO  Box  1061 

Appleton.WI  54912-1061 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Peter  M  Platten  III 

414-/38-3830 

Varity 

672  Delaware  Avenue 

Buffalo,  NY  14209 

Auto  parts 

CEO:  Victor  A  Rice 

716-888-8000 

Venture  Stores 

2001  East  Terra  Lane 

O'Fallon.MO  63366-0110 

Drug  &  discount  stores 

CEO.  Julian  Seeherman 

314-281-5500 

VF 

PO  Box  1022 

Reading,  PA  19603 

Textiles  &  apparel 

CEO;  Lawrence  R  Pugh 

610-378-1151 

Viacom 

1515  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Broadcasting 

CEO  Frank  J  Biondi  Jr 

212-258-6000 

Vons  Cos 

PO  Box  3338 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90051-1338 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  Roger  E  Stangeland 

818-821-7000 

Vulcan  Materials 

PO  Box  530187 

Birmingham,  AL  35253-0187 

Misc  building  materials 

CEO:  Herbert  A  Sklenar 

205-877-3000 

Waban 

PO  Box  9600 

Natick,  MA  01760 

Home  improvement  stores 

CEO:  Herbert  J  Zarkin 

508-651-6500 

Wachovia 

PO  Box  3099 

WmstOn-Saleir,  NC  27150 
CEO:  LM  Baker  Jr 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

702  Southwest  8th  Street 
Bentonville,  AR  72716-8001 
CEO:  David  D  Glatt 

Walgreen 

200  Wilmot  Road 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 

CEO:  Charles  R  Walgreen  III 

Warner-Lambert 

201  Tabor  Road 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
CEO:  Melvm  R  Goodes 


Regional  bank 
910-/70-5000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
501-2/3-4000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
708-940-2500 


Drugs 
201-540-2000 


Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

425  Pike  Street 

Seattle,  WA  98101  Thrift 
CEO:  Guy C  Pinkerton  206-624-7930 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

PO  Box  834 

Seattle,  WA  981 11  Thrift 
CEO:  Kerry  K  Killinger  206-461-2000 

Washington  Post 

115015th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
CEO:  Donald  E  Graham 

Wellfleet  Communications 

8  Federal  Street 
Billenca,  MA  01821 
CEO:  Paul  J  Severino 

WellPoint  Health  Networks 

21555  Oxnard  Street 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 
CEO:  Leonard  D  Schaeffer 

Wells  Fargo 

4?0  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94163 
CEO:  Carl  E  Reichardt 

West  One  Bancorp 

PO  Box  8247 
Boise,  ID  83733 
CEO:  Daniel  R  Nelson 

Western  Atlas 

360  North  Crescent  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
CEO:  Alton  J  Brann 

Western  Resources 

PO  Box  889 
Topeka,  KS  66601 
CEO:  John  E  Hayes  Jr 

Westinghouse  Electric 

11  Stanwix  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-1384 
CEO:  Michael  H  Jordan 

Westvaco 

299  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10171 
CEO:  John  A  Luke  Jr 

Weyerhaeuser 

Weyerhaeuser  Building 
Tacoma,  WA  98477 
CEO:  John  W  Cieighton  Jr 

Whirlpool 

2000  M-63 

Benton  Harbor.  Ml  49022-2692 
CEO:  David  R  Whitwam 


Publishing 
202-334-6000 


Computer  peripherals 
508-670-8888 


Health  care  services 
818-703-4000 


Regional  bank 
415-477-1000 


Regional  bank 
208-383-7000 


Oilfield  services 
310-888-2660 


Electric  util-NC 
913-575-6300 


Electrical  equipment 
412-244-2000 


Paper  &  lumber 
212-688-5000 


Paper&  lumber 
206-924-2345 


Whitman 

3501  Algonquin  Road 

Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008 

Beverages 

CEO:  Bruce  S  Chelberg 

708-818-5000 

Willamette  Industries 

1300  SW  Fifth  Avenue 

Portland,  OR  97201 

Paper  &  lumber 

CEO:  William  Swindells 

503-227-5581 

Williams  Cos 

One  Williams  Center 

Tulsa.  OK  74172 

Gas  producer/pipehner 

CEO:  Keith  E  Bailey 

918-588-2000 

Wilmington  Trust 

1100  North  Market  Street 

Wilmington,  DE  19890-0001 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Leonard  W  Quill 

302-651-1000 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

PO  Box  B 

Jacksonville,  FL  32203-0297 

Supermarkets 

CEO:  A  Dano  Davis 

904-783-5000 

Wisconsin  Energy 

PO  Box  2949 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 

Electric  util-NC 

CEO:  Richard  A  Abdoo 

414-221-2345 

Witco 

520  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10022-4236 

Specialty  chemicals 

CEO:  William  R  Toller 

212-605-3800 

WMX  Technologies 

3003  Butterfield  Road 

Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 

Environmental  services 

CEO:  Dean  L  Buntrock 

708-572-8800 

Woolworth 

233  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10279-0003 

Drug  &  discount  stores 

CEO:  John  W  Adams 

212-553-2000 

Worthen  Banking 

PO  Box  1681 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

Regional  bank 

CEO:  Curtis  F  Bradbury  Jr 

501-378-1521 

Worthington  Industries 

1205  Dearborn  Drive 

Columbus,  OH  43085 

Steel 

CEO:  John  P  McConnell 

614-438-3210 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

410  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60611-4287 

Food  processing 

CEO:  William  Wrigley 

312-644-2121 

X-Z 

Xerox 

PO  Box  1600 

Stamford,  CT  06904 

Business  supplies 

CEO:  Paul  A  Allaire 

203-968-3000 

Appliances 
616-923-5000 


Yellow  Corp 

PO  Box  7563 

Overland  Park,  KS  6620/-0563 
CEO:  George  E  Powell  III 

York  International 

PO  Box  1592-364B 
York,  PA  1/405-1592 
CEO:  Robert  N  Pokelwaldt 

Zions  Bancorporation 

1380  Kennecott  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84133 
CEO:  Harris  H  Simmons 


Trucking  &  shipping 
913-96/-4300 


Misc  industrial  equip 
717-771-7890 


Regional  bank 
801-524-4787 
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INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

A  STRATEGIC  VIEW 


Lionheart  Research  Presents  its  Third  Annual 
Aerospace  &  Defense  Conference 

GUEST  SPEAKER 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 


FEATURED  SPEAKERS 


JONATHAN  M.  SCHOFIELD 

Chairman  &  CEO 
Airbus  Industrie  of  N.A. 


JOHN  M.  LEONIS 

President  &  CEO 
Litton  Industries,  Inc. 


JAMES  R.  WILSON 

resident  &  CEO 
Thiokol  Corporation 


ROBERT  J.  KHOURY 

President  &  COO 
BE  Aerospace,  Inc. 


DANIEL  M.  TELLEP 

Chairman  &  CEO 
Lockheed  Corporation 


DAN  A.  COLUSSY 

Chairman  &  CEO 
UNC  Incorporated 


JOHN  D.  ONG 

Chairman  &  CEO 

The  BF  Goodrich  Company 


BERNARD  L.  SCHWARTZ 

Chairman  &  CEO 
Loral  Corporation 


DAVID  P.  GRUBER 

President  &  CEO 
Wyman-Gordon  Company 


BOYD  E.  GIVAN 

Senior  VP  &  CFO 
The  Boeing  Company 

JAMES  W.  POPE 

VP  Finance  &  CFO 
E-Systems  Incorporated 

JOHN  B.  YASINSKY 

President  &  COO 
GenCorp  Inc. 

JAMES  R.  MELLOR 

Chairman  &c  CEO 
General  Dynamics  Corp. 

RENSO  L.  CAPORALI 

Chairman  &  CEO 
Grumman  Corporation 


A.  THOMAS  YOUNG 

President  &  COO 
Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

JOHN  F.  MCDONNELL 

Chairman  &  CEO 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

KENT  KRESA 

Chairman,  President  &  CEO 
Northrop  Corporation 

SHELDON  RUTSTEIN 

Senior  VP  &  CFO 
Raytheon  Company 

ROBERT  H.  RAU 

President  &  CEO 
Rohr,  Inc. 


Lionheart  Research  Inc. 


Dates:   May  17th  &  18th 

Venue:  The  Essex  House  Hotel,  NYC 

Fee:      $695  before  May  10,  $795  thereafter 

Please  register  me  for  the  conference: 

Name:   

Title:   


Company: 
Address: 


City,  State,  Zip: 

Tel:   

Fax:   

Signature:  


Invoice  requested. 

Check.   Receipt  requested 

Soft  Dollars.  Through  our  affiliate, 
Keane  Securities  (212)  422-1002 


Lionheart  Research,  Inc. 
150  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  (212)  581-4326 
Fax:  (212)  581-5556 
For  additional  information,  Please  contact 
Josephine  Paone  at  the  numbers  listed  above. 
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BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY 


The  overall  market 


Arc  \vc  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating 
bear  market?  Or  a  correction  that  is 
setting  the  stage  for  new  highs? 
Charles  Carlson,  editor  of  the  Dow 
Theory  Forecasts  newsletter,  argues  for 
the  stage-setting  interpretation.  Carl- 
son says  that  the  worst  bear  markets 
usually  develop  subtly,  not,  as  with 
the  recent  reverse,  suddenly.  A  strong 
economy,  still -low  real  interest  rates 
and  solid  earnings  increases  make 
Carlson  guardedly  optimistic  about 
the  market's  prospects. 

Carlson's  recommended  list 
includes  H&R  Block,  which  provides 
tax  accounting  and  also  owns  the 
CompuServe  information  network. 
h&r  Block's  yield  of  2.6%  equals  the 
market's,  and  the  stock  sells  for  25 
times  latest  12-month  earnings. 
Another  of  his  picks  is  Pittston  Ser- 
vices Group,  which  delivers  air  freight 
and  operates  Brink's  armored  vehi- 
cles. Pittston  pays  a  small  dividend 
and  sells  for  19  times  latest  earnings. 


Special  focus 


A  350-point  drop  in  the  Dow  since  the 
end  of  January  means  that  some  good 
stocks — such  as  these  eight — have  lost  a 
third  or  more  of  their  value  from  their 
52-vveek  highs.  The  stocks  below  arc- 
priced  at  no  more  than  18  times  latest 
12-month  earnings.  Example:  Li/  Clai- 
borne's P/h  is  now  down  to  16. 

Aftershock 


Company 

%  change 
from  1-yr 
high 

P/E 

Mylan  Labs 

-50% 

17 

Circuit  City  Stores 

-42 

15 

Universal 

-37 

11 

Liz  Claiborne 

-36 

16 

SCEcorp 

-36 

11 

Bassett  Furniture 

-36 

16 

Deluxe 

-35 

18 

Charming  Shoppes 

-34 

17 

Source:  Value  Line,  via  OneSource  Information  Services. 


3000 
2600 

2200 
1800 

1400 
1000 


The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  3/31/94 

Market  value:  $4,916.5  billion 
P/E:  22.7 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  16.2 
Price/book:  2.6 
Yield:  2.5% 


12-month  closeup 


■  Barra  index 
•  200-day  moving  average 


Performance 

Last  4  weeks 
Since  12/31/93 


Price     Total  return 

-4.0%  -3.8% 
-5.0  -4.4 


2400 


'85     '86  '87 


•89     '90     '91     '92     '93  '94 


AMJJAS0NDJFM 

'93  '94 


Closeup  on  the  market 


%  change  from 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

1  year  ago 

5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-5.8  % 

0.4  % 

-7.9% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index' 

-4.8 

-2.0 

-6.6 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

-5.7 

4.5 

-7.6 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

-5.9 

5.7 

-8.6 

S&P  500 

-5.3 

-1.0 

-7.5 

NYSE 

-5.4 

-0.7 

-7.7 

Nasdaq 

-7.5  ■ 

8.3 

-7.5 

Amex 

-5.8 

4.8 

-9.2 

EAFEJ 

-3.8 

21.3 

-5.1 

CRB  futures  index4  - 

-0.2 

mtmt 

7.0 

-10.2 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

2.5 

15.7 

-7.2 

Yen  (per  $US) 

-3.1 

-12.0 

-36.0 

Oil  (W Texas  Intermediate) 

0.0 

-27.8 

-64.0 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 


Best 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1994 
EPS6 

Worst 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1994 
EPS6 

Adia  Services 

34 

31% 

$1.88 

Media  Vision  Technology 

9V8 

-65% 

$1.99 

Cellular  Communications 

33  3/4 

30 

NA 

Amtech 

17 1/2 

-47 

0.82 

AmeriFed  Financial 

41 

27 

3.08 

Pyramid  Technology 

7V8 

-46 

0.86 

Software  Toolworks 

14  3/g 

21 

0.53 

Lidak  Pharmaceuticals 

31/4 

-43 

NA 

Fischer  &  Porter 

22  5/8 

21 

NA 

SLM  International 

11V2 

-40 

1.83 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors7 


2-week 

Since 

2-week 

Since 

Best 

change 

12/31/93 

Worst 

change 

12/31/93 

Precious  metals 

8.8% 

2.8% 

Oilfield  services 

-16.3% 

-16.5% 

Photographic,  optical 

0.5 

-2.2 

Tobacco 

-13.5 

-18.1 

Liquor 

-0.4 

9.8 

Maritime 

-13.1 

-5.3 

Apparel,  textiles 

-1.4 

-0.5 

Forest  products 

-10.0 

-6.5 

Beverages 

-2.5 

-8.9 

Gas  utilities 

-9.1 

-4.7 

Note:  Data  for  period  ending  3/31/94.  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on 
U.S.  markets.  ADRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average 
earnings  growth. 2  Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios.  3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted 
index  of  more  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective.  4  Index  of  21  commodity  tutures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder 
Financial  Information.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System.  '  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  and  growth 
characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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The  biggesl 


Company/business  Exchange 

fHVor 

U118I 

date 

Dffpr 

price 

0/  J  1/  J  '-t 

price 

Htf  prtno 

i$mil) 

1  pari 

LCdU 

underwriter 

Performance  to  date 
absolute   rel  to  mkt2 

Wptfprn  National/.'r'iiitv  Droducts 

TIC9ICI  II  nOllUIIII  IJ  O  t  1 .  .  U  1  I  Jf    fjl  w.1  w  w  .  J 

n 

2/8/94 

12 

123/4 

$388 

Merrill  Lynch 

6% 

112 

n'^niiiuan  inifc  HMcrsA'furlv -to-assemble  furniture 

n 

1/26/94. 

22 

19'/2 

325 

Merrill  Lynch 

-11 

94 

Piautp<  PrnriiTts/npr^ona'  care  Droducts 

n 

1/26/94 

13 

10V8 

260 

Merrill  Lynch 

-22 

83 

Northwest  Airlines/airline 

0 

3/18/94 

13 

ll7/8 

260 

Lehman  Brothers 

-9 

97 

Emphesys  Financial  Group/health  insurance 

n 

3/14/94 

22 

221/4 

231 

Goldman  Sachs 

1 

106 

Interim  Services/temporary  help  services 

0 

1/27/94 

20 

247/8 

200 

Goldman  Sachs 

24 

133 

Security-Connecticut/health  &  life  insurance 

n 

1/26/94 

22 

19'/4 

187 

Goldman  Sachs 

-13 

93 

Martin  Marietta  Materials/building  materials 

n 

2/16/94 

23 

22 

176 

Morgan  Stanley 

-A 

101 

Rouge  Steel/steel  products 

n 

3/28/94 

22 

21 1/2 

154 

Morgan  Stanley 

-2 

101 

Storage  USA/self -storage  facilities 

n 

3/16/94 

213/4 

24 '/4 

120 

Morgan  Keegan 

11 

117 

Performance  update 


Will  the  blowout  on  Wall  Street  hurt 
the  new  issues  market?  Kathleen 
Smith,  an  analyst  at  Renaissance  Cap- 
ital, an  institutional  research  firm  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  predicts  that 
underwriters  of  initial  public  offerings 
will  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storm. 
Smith  cites  the  heavy  backlog  of 
offerings  still  in  registration.  "New 
issue  deals  continue  to  get  done  at 
the  high  end  of  their  filing  range," 
she  says. 

That  is  true  in  most  cases,  but  cer- 
tainly not  all.  Take  a  look  at  what 
happened  to  Northwest  Airlines.  The 
cash-strapped  carrier — which  went 
private  in  a  heavily  leveraged  buyout 
in  July  1989 — wanted  to  replace 
some  of  its  expensive  junk  debt  with 
cheap  equity.  In  its  initial  filing  with 
the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Northwest  sought  an  offering 
price  between  $19  and  $21  a  share. 
But  institutional  buyers  sniffed  at 
that,  so  Northwest  cut  its  price  to 
$13.  When  Northwest  Airlines  went 
public  on  Mar.  18,  Lehman  Brothers 
raised  $260  million  instead  of  the 
$400  million  that  was  originally 
sought. 

Even  so,  the  stock  now  looks  over- 
priced. Those  buyers  who  got  the 
stock  at  its  offering  price — something 
that  is  not  always  easy  to  do — cur- 
rently show  a  9%  loss. 


The  best  new  issues1 


Lead 


Performance  to  date 


Company/business 

price 

($mil) 

underwriter 

absolute 

rel  to  mkt2 

Octagon/engineering  services 

3V2 

$11 

Stratton  Oakmont 

89% 

200 

Softdesk/architectural  software 

11% 

23 

Hambrecht 

65 

174 

Boardwalk  Casino/hotels  &  casinos 

5 

8 

Investors  Associates 

65 

174 

Integrated  Silicon  Sys/engmeermg  software 

15 

30 

Wessels 

55 

164 

Motorcar  Parts  &  Accessories/auto  parts 

6 

6 

Laidlaw  Equities 

42 

149 

The  worst  new  issues1 


Company/business 

Offer 
price 

Offering 
($mil) 

Lead 
underwriter 

Performance  to  date 
absolute   rel  to  mkt2 

Nature's  Elements  Hldg/personal  care  prods 

8!/4 

$14 

Cohig  &  Associates 

-53% 

49 

LA  T  Sportswear/sports  apparel 

10 

12 

Robinson  Humphrey  -50 

53 

Rotary  Power  Intl/rotary  engines 

8 

6 

Hampshire  Sees 

-46 

57 

Gametex/entertainment  software 

9 

19 

Oppenheimer 

-36 

67 

SnowRunner/snow  skates 

47/8 

10 

Kennedy  Mathews 

-36 

67 

The  most  active  investment  bankers' 


Industries  going  public 


Underwriter 

Total 
offerings 

Total  raised 
($mil) 

Industry 

Total 
offerings 

Total  raised 
($mil) 

Goldman  Sachs 

24 

$4,648 

Manufacturing 

240 

$8,740 

Morgan  Stanley 

20 

2,790 

Insurance 

29 

5,610 

Merrill  Lynch 

20 

2,297 

Communications 

29 

2,083 

Salomon  Brothers 

19 

2,289 

Services 

84 

2,019 

Smith  Barney  Shearson 

28 

1,803 

Retailing 

32 

1,411 

Note:  This  report  covers  initial  public  offerings  of  common  equities  with  offer  date  of  1/1/94  to  3/31/94,  offering  price  of  $2.50  or  more  and  offering  value  of  $5  million  or  more. 
Closed-end  funds,  limits  partnerships  and  ADRs  (American  Depositary  Receipts)  of  corporations  already  traded  in  foreign  countries  are  excluded,  as  are  REITs  and  spinoffs.  'Last 
quarter.  ?The  ending  value  of  $100  invested  in  the  stock,  divided  by  the  ending  value  of  $1  invested  in  the  market.  3Latest  12  months.  Source:  Securities  Data  Co. 
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and  I1M  Present 


AN  EXECUTIVE  FORUM  ON  ALIGNING 
BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  STRATEGIES 

SEPTEMBER  12-14,  1994 

THE  NEW  YORK  HILTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  CONFERENCE  CREATED  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  (ITAA) 

TRANSFORUM  '94  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO: 

□  Use  information  technology  to  reach  your  current  strategic  objectives 

□  Leverage  the  most  influential  thinking  about  business  and  information  technology  to 
change  your  competitive  landscape 

□  Align  business  and  technology  strategies  to  transform  your  business. 

Speakers  include: 

□  Gary  Hamel,  professor  London  Business  School,  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities 
on  corporate  strategy 

□  Richard  Nolan,  professor,  Harvard  Business  School,  and  co-founder,  Nolan,  Norton  &  Co. 

□  Tom  Hout,  vice  president,  Boston  Consulting  Group,  and  author,  Competing  Against  Time 

□  Tom  Davenport,  partner,  Ernst  &  Young's  Center  for  Business  Innovation,  and  author, 
Process  Innovation:  Reengineering  Work  Through  Information  Technology 

□  John  Bachmann,  managing  principal,  Edward  D.  Jones  Co. 

Presented  in  Association  With: 
ANATEC  •  EDS  Corporation  •  Mead  Data  Central 

Participating  Regional  Associations:  Arizona  Software  Association  •  Chicago  Software  Association  •  Eastern  Technology  Council  • 
Indiana  Software  Association,  Inc.  •  Minnesota  Software  Association  •  North  Carolina  Electronics  and  Information  Technologies 
Association  •  New  York  Software  Industry  Association  •  Northern  Virginia  Technology  Council  •  Pennsylvania  Technology  Council 
•  Software  Association  of  Oregon  •  Software  Entrepreneurs'  Forum  •  Software  Council  of  Southern  California  •  Software  Valley 
Corporation  •  Southeastern  Software  Association  •  Suburban  Maryland/Montgomery  County  High  Technology  Council  •  Utah 
Information  Technologies  Association  •  Washington  Software  Association 

Don't  miss  this  special  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  experts  and  share 
ideas  and  strategies  with  your  peers.  Call  703-522-1268  today,  or  fax  or 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free  registration  packet. 


Please  send  me  information  on 

Mail: 
ITAA 

1616  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive 
Suite  1300 
Arlington,  VA  22209 


Fax:  703-522-1054 
Phone:  703-522-1268 


□  participating  as  a  sponsoring  organization 

□  attending  the  conference 


TFl^ 


Name. 
Title 


Company. 
Address 


City  

Phone 


State 


.Zip_ 


Fax 


When  health  care  and  consumer  goods  stocks  withered  last  year, 
two  of  Houston's  best-known  money  managers  took  off 
in  sharply  different  directions. 

Hold  them 
or  fold  them? 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

Jonathan  Schoolar  was  just  25 
when  he  got  his  big  chance,  I  leinz 
(Harry)  Hutzler,  die  gifted  manager 
of  aim  Weingarten  Fund,  plucked 
Sch<  k  »lar  from  aim's  trading  desk  and 
began  teaching  him  his  techniques. 
I  [utzler  was  worth  listening  to:  ( )ver 
the  decade  ended  in  1992,  aim  Weill 
garten  returned  18%  a  year  com 
pounded,  to  the  market's  16%. 

Hutzler's  central  message  to  his 
apprentice:  Buy  a  stock  w  hen  earnings 
are  beating  analysts'  expectations;  sell 
it  when  earnings  disappoint.  "And 
take  the  meal  out  of  the  middle," 
Schoolar  says,  sitting  still  lor  a  mo 
menl  in  his  spartan  Houston  office. 

Hutzler's  formula  naturally  steers 
you  toward  growth  slocks.  Which  is 
why  the  fund  went  through  a  bad 
patch  in  late  1992.  Classic  growth 
stocks,  with  seemingly  immortal 
brand  names  like  (Oca  Cola,  Walt 
Disney,  Gillette,  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
Merck,  Philip  Morris  and  Toys  "R" 
Us,  have  petered  <  »ul . 

As  a  group,  growth  companies  sell 
for  an  average  of  20  times  earnings. 
There  are  many  ways  to  define  the 
group;  here,  we  are  counting  all  the 
big  companies  trading  at  more  than 
SV2  times  book  value.  Value  compa 
nies  (everything  that  is  not 
"growth")  sell  for  16  times  earnings. 
That's  not  much  of  a  premium  for 
growth.  Through  much  of  the  1980s 
growth  was  good  for  a  P/E  nearly 
double  that  of  value. 

aim  Weingarten  was  knee-deep  in 
health  care  and  packaged  goods 
stocks.  As  these  stars  of  the  1980s 
dimmed  in  the  e  ly  1990s,  Wcingar- 
ten,  too,  dimmei   Jn  1992  the  fund 


Fund  manager  Jonathan  Schoolar 
"Take  the  meat  out  of  the  middle." 


lost  1 .4%,  and  in  1993  it  returned  just 
1.5%.  Both  years,  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  S00  index  left  the  fund  nearly 
nine  points  in  the  dust.  As  perfor 
mance  flagged,  some  $1  billion  in 
assets  walked  out  the  door.  "It  was  a 
disaster,11  says  Schoolar,  now  32  and 
the  fund's  lead  manager  since  Hutzler 


retired  Dec.  3 1 . 

A  good  formula  doesn't  always 
produce  market  beating  results,  but  it 
adapts  to  the  circumstances.  Thus 
Hutzler's  old  formula  has  led  the  fund 
(assets,  $4.5  billion)  into  a  slow  but 
dramatic  turnaround.  With  classic 
growth  companies  no  longer  deliver- 
ing better  than  expected  earnings, 
Schoolar  began  dumping  names  like 
Sara  Lee,  Gillette,  Abbott  Laborato- 
ries and  Pfizer.  In  their  place  he  has 
been  buying  stocks  whose  changed 
circumstances  make  them  now  fit  the 
Hutzler  formula:  Caterpillar,  Deere, 
Texas  Instruments  and  Chrysler. 
Schoolar  has  replaced  two-thirds  of 
the  stocks  that  were  in  the  fund  just 
two  years  ago. 

Caterpillar's  earthmoving  equip- 
ment is  a  lot  less  glitzy  than  the  cancer 
cures  or  specialty  stores  that  people 
usually  associate  with  growth  compa- 


Get  up  and  grow 


Fund 

Assets 

Annualized 

Annual 

Telephone 

($mil) 

 total  return  

expenses 

1  year 

5  year 

per  $100 

Columbia  Growth 

$618 

11.8% 

14.8% 

$0.82 

800-547-1707 

Fidelity  Trend 

1,346 

13.1 

14.3 

0.92 

800-544-8888 

Neuberger  &  Berman  Selected  Sectors 

623 

14.1 

14.8 

0.92 

800-877-9700 

Nicholas 

3,113 

5.9  ■ 

13.1 

0.76 

414-272-6133 

T  Rowe  Price  Growth  Stock 

2,023 

13.3 

13.3 

100 

800-638-5660 

Scudder  Capital  Growth 

1,422 

12.5 

11.1 

0.96 

800-225-2470 

SteinRoe  Stock 

359 

3.61 

14.9 

0.93 

800-338-2550 

Strong  Opportunity 

515 

16.8 

13.0 

1.40 

800-368-1030 

Twentieth  Century  Growth  Investors 

4,540 

11.3 

16.5 

1.00 

800-345-2021 

Vanguard  US  Growth 

1,844 

2.8 

14.6 

0.49 

800-662-7447 

Source:  Mornmgstar,  Inc. 

These  no-load  funds  own  fast-growing  stocks,  now  priced  below  historic  norms. 
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nies,  but  the  company  is  acting  like  a 
textbook  example  of  Hutzler's  for- 
mula: Earnings  rebounded  to  $6.43  a 
share  last  year,  well  above  what  Wall 
Street's  herd  of  guessers  expected. 

"People  keep  telling  me,  'You've 
changed  your  style,  you're  buying 
cyclicals,'  "  says  Schoolar.  "I  say, 
lNo,  a  growth  manager  has  got  to  go 
where  the  growth  is.'  "  Lately, 
Schoolar  has  been  buying  such  retail- 
ers as  the  Gap,  Federated  Department 
Stores  and  Nordstrom. 

So  far,  the  changes  are  working. 
For  the  1 2  months  ended  in  February, 
AIM  Weingarten  was  up  10%,  nearly 
two  points  better  than  the  overall 
market.  Since  the  market  went  into  a 
tailspin  in  mid-March,  the  fund  has 
lost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  s&P 
500  index. 

It's  a  far  different  story  in  another 
part  of  Houston.  Fayez  Sarofim,  the 
famed  growth-stock  bull  who  man- 
ages a  total  of  more  than  $22  billion  in 
private  accounts,  also  runs  the  no- 
load  Dreyfus  Appreciation  Fund.  At 
year-end  1992  its  portfolio  was  nearly 
identical  to  AIM  Weingarten's:  Philip 
Morris,  PepsiCo  and  Merck  were 
among  each  fund's  top  five  holdings; 
Sara  Lee,  Pfizer  and  Johnson  &  John- 
son were  close  behind  in  both  funds. 
But  as  these  growth  stocks  kept  get- 
ting hammered,  Sarofim  did  the  op- 
posite of  what  Hutzler  and  Schoolar 
dici:  He  held  on  and  in  some  cases 
bought  more  of  these  names. 

Sarofim  made  his  strategy  clear  in 
his  fund's  Dec.  31  annual  report, 
where  he  predicted  that  well-run 
companies  with  powerful  brand 
names  will  have  great  opportunities  to 
expand  overseas,  particularly  in 
emerging  Asian  and  Latin  American 
markets. 

Long  run,  Sarofim  may  be  right: 
His  long-term  record  remains  excel- 
lent. But  for  now  his  clients  are  suffer- 
ing. His  Appreciation  appreciated  just 
5.2%  in  12  months  through  February, 
versus  8.3%  for  the  market. 

Sarofim  figures  his  shareholders  are 
buying  into  great  companies  at  the 
best  prices  in  years.  When  the  market 
does  change  again,  he  will  be  in  the 
right  place  with  the  right  stocks. 

Of  course,  by  then,  if  Jonathan 
Schoolar  does  his  homework,  aim 
Weingarten  will  be  out  of  the  cyclicals 
and  back  into  growths.  Hi 
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ATTENTION: 

HIGH-TECH  AND 
MOBILE  COMMUNICATIONS 
DIRECT  RESPONSE  ADVERTISERS 

FORBES  ASAP  offers  you  the  best  way  to  reach 
executives  and  small  businesses  interested  in  your 
products  -  FORBES  ASAP's  direct  response  section  - 

lied  TECH  MARKETPLACE 


CALL  LINDA  LOREN:  (212)  620-2440  OR  FAX  (212)  620-2472 


1-800-888-9896 

Call 

FORBES  SUBSCRIBER 
SERVICE 

To  Change  Your  Address  Or 
Order  A  New  Subscription 
(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  Address  Change. 
Please  quote  subscriber  number  on  address 
label  of  magazine.) 

or  ... 

mail  this  coupon 
with  current  address  label. 


Name . 


New  Address . 


City. 


State 


Zip . 


JA9X41 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 


□  1  Year  (27  issues)  $57 
□  3  Years  (81  issues)  $114 
In  Canada,  1  year  $98  Can. 
International,  add  $71  to  U.S.  annual  rate. 

Forbes 

P.O.  Box  10048 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340-0048 


THE  MUHLENKAMP  FUND 


investing 
For  total 

Return     Ron  Muhlenkamp 


Averuge  Annual  Returns 
Through  12/31/93 


ONE  YEAR 

+18.1% 

THREE  YEAR 

+25.7% 

FIVE  YEAR 

+13.8% 

SINCE  INCEPTION 

(11/17/88) 

+13.8% 

•  100%  No  Load  •  IRA 's  Available 
•  $200  min.  investment 

Call  1-800-860-3863 

for  a  free  prospectus  and  more  information. 

Muhlenkamp  &  Company,  Inc. 

12300  Perry  Highway  •  Wexford,  PA  15090 

Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest.  The  fund  can  only  be  offered  tc  persons 
residing  in  jurisdictions  where  such  offer  can  legally 
be  made.  Past  performance  does  not  guarantee 
future  results  Fund  shares  when  redeemed  may  be 
worth  more  or  less  than  original  cost. 


York  of  the  value  or  quality  of  these 

al  agency  or  officer 
;•    I  he  Offering  Statement  for  each  Mate  and  the 
ting  an)  document.  Equal  < 
in  Colorado.  A.  Jack  N'crud.  Oshkosh.  Nebraska.  Real 


THE  CONTRARIAN 

MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  bull  market, 
though  the  reaction  has  further  to  go. 

Stay  with  quality 
andlowP/Es 


BY  DAVID  D REMAN 

nr  S^^^BV 

fife  i 

David  Dreman  is  chairman 
of  Dreman  Value  Management,  L.P., 
Investment  Counsel,  New  Jersey,  and  author 
of  The  New  Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


The  market  began  the  year  with  a 
surge,  rolling  from  new  high  to  new 
high  through  late  January,  with  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  flirting 
with  4000.  In  late  March,  with  inves- 
tor enthusiasm  near  its  peak,  the 
music  stopped. 

What  should  an  investor  do  now? 
My  answer  is:  He/she  should  do  very 
little.  The  correction  is  not  yet  over, 
but,  more  important,  neither  is  the 
bull  market.  The  reaction  was  long 
overdue,  and  stocks  can  go  somewhat 
lower.  But  a  10%  or  so  correction  is 
peanuts  in  a  market  that  has  sextupled 
in  little  over  a  decade. 

The  downturn  has  occurred  pri- 
marily because  of  a  major  shift  in 
investor  perceptions  about  the  direc- 
tion of  interest  rates.  In  December 
when  interest  rates  dropped  below  6% 
many  experts  recommended  buying 
long-term  bonds,  believing  rates  were 
heading  south  and  would  stay  there 
for  years. 

In  the  past  eight  weeks  investor 
perceptions  about  rates  have  changed 
180  degrees.  The  trigger  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  Fed  rate  and  a  modest 
hike  in  the  prime  by  some  large  banks. 
The  fear  now  is  that  interest  rates  will 


climb  sharply  with  an  improving 
economy.  I  think  this  fear  is  as  far- 
fetched as  was  the  belief  of  perma- 
nently lower  rates  less  than  five 
months  earlier. 

Sure,  rates  should  move  up  mod- 
estly with  better  business  conditions, 
but  inflation  is  moderate  for  this  stage 
of  the  recovery  and  there  is  a  more 
than  adequate  supply  of  capital  to  fuel 
the  expansion.  A  large  climb  in  rates  is 
not  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future.  As 
rate  shock  subsides,  the  market 
should  stabilize. 

However,  there  are  parts  of  the 
market  that  are  likely  to  continue  to 
be  under  pressure.  For  the  past  several 
years  investor  excitement  has  cen- 
tered on  ipos  and  other  speculative 
sectors.  As  I  noted  in  my  Jan.  3 
column,  the  cats  and  dogs  ran  wild 
because  of  low  interest  rates. 

In  1993,  for  example,  companies 
with  an  A+  to  B+  financial  rating 
performed  poorly,  returning  only 
about  3%.  B  and  C  quality  companies, 
heavily  weighted  with  highly  lever- 
aged and  concept  issues,  shot  forward 
with  an  average  gain  of  23%,  while 
companies  too  weak  to  have  any  cred- 
it rating  at  all  returned  22%. 

My  warning  to  avoid  these  pockets 
of  danger  is  even  stronger  today.  His- 
torically, highly  leveraged  companies 
and  concept  stocks  flourish  in  a 
low-interest  environment  and  are 
chopped  up  when  fears  of  rising  rates 
are  prevalent. 

Another  pocket  of  danger  is  in 
stocks  and  funds  invested  in  China, 
the  Pacific  Rim  and  South  America.  I 
cautioned  readers  to  stay  away  from 
these  red-hot  markets  in  the  Jan.  31 
issue.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  speculative  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  will  continue  to  decline  in  the 
months  ahead. 


But  if  you  are  a  value  investor,  stay 
cool.  Good  stocks  will  bounce  back 
reasonably  quickly. 

Here  are  several  I  would  buy  if 
prices  erode  further: 

American  General  (26)  is  a  major 
provider  of  life  insurance,  retirement 
annuities  and  credit-related  products. 
Operating  earnings  should  be  up 
more  than  10%  in  1994,  with  contin- 
ued gains  ahead.  AGC  is  at  a  P/E  of  8  on 
1994's  estimate,  yielding  4.4%. 

Bankers  Trust  (69),  the  eighth - 
largest  U.S.  bank,  has  been  knocked 
down  19%  from  its  12 -month  high. 
Earnings  are  likely  to  be  flat  for  the 
year  as  a  result  of  lower  trading  profits 
in  the  first  quarter  but  should  pick  up 
15%  or  more  in  1995.  BT  trades  at  a 
p/e  of  5,  yields  5.2%. 

Bristol-Myers  Squibtfs  (51)  operat- 
ing earnings  should  be  up  modestly  in 
the  current  year  and  continue  to  im- 
prove in  1995.  It  trades  at  a  P/E  of  1 1 
on  1994  estimates  and  yields  5.7%. 

Ford  (58)  reported  strong  fourth- 
quarter  earnings  because  of  a  major 
improvement  in  domestic  profits. 
U.S.  production  is  running  flat  out 
and,  with  price  rebates  declining, 
Ford  should  show  good  increases  in 
earnings  for  the  next  several  years.  F 
trades  at  a  p/e  of  12  and  yields  2.7%. 

Old  Republic  International  (22) 
underwrites  specialized  types  of  prop- 
erty, liability,  life  and  disability  insur- 
ance. Operating  earnings  should 
reach  a  record  level  in  1994  with 
further  gains  likely  next  year.  It  trades 
at  a  p/e  of  7,  yielding  2.2%. 

vf  Corp.  (48)  is  the  world's  largest 
publicly  traded  apparel  manufacturer. 
Sluggish  consumer  buying  resulted  in 
earnings  dropping  fractionally  last 
year.  However,  they  should  bounce 
back  this  year  to  a  new  high.  The  stock 
is  at  a  p/e  of  12  and  yields  2.6%.  M 
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Two  of  the  three  props  have  been  knocked  from  under 
the  bond  market,  and  the  third  prop  is  wobbly. 

Bonds  are 
going  lower 


BY  DAVID  P.  GOLDMAN 


David  P.  Goldman  is  a 

managing  director  and  fixed-income  strategist 
at  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 


IF  INVESTORS  doubted  that  bonds 
were  in  a  bear  market,  the  poor  re- 
sponse to  the  Federal  Reserve's  see 
ond  tightening  this  year  on  Mar.  22 
should  have  set  them  straight.  By 
Mar.  26  long  term  bond  yields  were 
higher  than  before  the  Fed  aet  two 
days  earlier,  and  the  yield  curve  was 
steeper. 

Worse  may  be  yet  to  come.  Before 
the  carnage  is  over,  the  long  bond 
yield  could  climb  well  beyond  its  re- 
cent 7.4%. 

It  is  ominous  that  long  rates  have 
risen  in  lockstep  with  short  rates,  that 
the  yield  curve  failed  to  flatten.  It 
shows  that  the  inflation  monster  re- 
mains under  the  bond  market's  bed. 

We  owe  the  great  bond  market  rally 
of  1991  -93  to  three  pr<  >f<  >und  shifts  in 
the  investing  landscape — two  of 
which  have  now  reversed  themselves. 
They  are: 

1 )  The  Greenspan  Federal  Reserve 
crushed  inflation  expectations.  That 
much  is  visible  in  the  tall  in  the  gold 
price  from  an  average  of  $384  in  1990 
to  S362  in  1991  and  $343  in  1992. 

2)  The  U.S.  dollar  cheapened 
igainst  other  currencies,  especially 
the  yen,  encouraging  the  world  mar- 


ket to  load  up  on  dollar  securities  in 
expectation  of  a  future  dollar  recovery 
and  ensuing  capital  gains. 

3)  U.S.  homeowners  prepaid  mort- 
gages in  unprecedented  numbers 
through  1993,  leaving  a  huge  dura- 
tion gap  in  investors'  holdings  of 
mortgage -backed  securities.  (A 
bond's  duration  measures  how  long 
the  holder  has  to  wait,  on  average,  to 
get  his  money  back.  It  takes  into 
account  the  timing  and  amounts  of 
both  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments.) Pension  funds  w  hose  mort- 
gage holdings  were  redeemed  unex- 
pectedly soon  had  to  do  something. 
They  adjusted  by  buying  long-term 
Treasurys  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Two  of  the  three  bull  market 
forces-  -inflation  risk  and  the  prepay- 
ments boom — already  have  reversed. 
The  third — the  cheap  dollar — is  likely 
to  reverse  itself  before  the  year  is  out. 

What  can  we  say  about  gold  prices? 
The  spot  price  has  climbed  back  from 
an  average  $343  in  1992  to  a  recent 
$387.  But  there  is  more  going  on,  and 
it  can  be  seen  in  the  way  gold  options 
are  priced. 

Prices  of  commodity  options  de- 
pend, in  part,  on  how  much  uncer- 
tainty the  market  expects  in  coming 
months  in  the  underlying  commodity 
prices.  Adjusting  option  prices  for 
such  factors  as  maturity  and  strike 
price,  we  can  calculate  the  market's 
estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  future 
price  swings — so-called  implied  vola- 
tility. To  put  it  another  way:  When 
commodity  option  prices  are  high, 
other  things  being  equal,  we  can  con- 
elude  that  market  players  are  bracing 
for  a  lot  of  volatility  in  the  commodity 
in  the  months  to  come. 

These  days  option  prices  are  telling 
us  that  the  commodity  markets  are 


very  edgy.  The  implied  volatility  of 
gold  prices  is  an  annualized  1 5%.  Tw  ( > 
years  ago  implied  volatility  was  only 
9%.  Further  implication:  The  market 
perceives  an  inflation  risk  that  is 
creeping  back  tow  ard  1990  levels. 

The  Fed's  recent  moves  to  push  up 
the  federal  funds  rate  from  3%  to  3.5% 
were  supposed  to  be  seen  as  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  quell  future  inflation. 
But  the  boost  in  money  rates  has  had 
no  impact  on  inflation  expectations, 
judging  by  the  gold  indicator. 

The  Labor  Department's  Consum- 
er Price  Index  tells  us  that  inflation 
over  the  past  year  has  been  a  modest 
2.5%.  Gold  and  other  sensitive  prices 
are  telling  us  a  different  story  about 
what  lies  ahead.  Bond  investors  worn1 
about  the  risk  of  future  inflation,  not 
today's  or  yesterday's  inflation  rate. 

Why  do  I  say  bond  yields  can  no 
longer  hope  for  support  from  a  cheap 
dollar?  Global  investors  buy  a  coun- 
try's bonds  when  they  think  that  its 
currency  is  cheap  and  likely  to 
strengthen.  According  to  classical 
economic  theory,  a  strong  dollar  is 
supposed  to  benefit  bonds.  Since 
1991  precisely  the  opposite  has  been 
true:  Bond  yields  fell  in  lockstep  with 
the  weakening  dollar.  At  106  yen  to 
the  dollar,  the  yen  is  overvalued  by  as 
much  as  40%  in  terms  of  its  purchas- 
ing power.  When  the  dollar  recovers 
against  the  yen,  as  it  must  eventually, 
global  investors  no  longer  will  expect 
future  capital  gains  in  the  dollar,  and 
will  demand  higher  yields  for  dollar 
securities. 

Bear,  Stearns'  econometric  model 
of  long-term  bond  yields  breaks  them 
down  into  three  components: 

1)  the  expected  short  term  interest 
rate,  which  of  course  incorporates 
expected  inflation;  . 
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2)  a  risk  premium  against  unexpect- 
ed inflation; 

3)  expected  capital  gains  or  losses  in 
the  dollar  against  other  leading 
currencies. 

The  model  doesn't  make  black  box 
forecasts,  but  it  does  help  weigh  the 
ortance  of  different  influences  on 
market.  In  the  case  of  the  yen 
e  tange  rate,  the  model  estimates 
t 1  :  the  dollar's  bargain  price  took 
about  80  basis  points  off  the  30-year 
bond  yield  between  January  1991  and 
October  1993. 

No  one  can  say  how  much  upward 
pressure  on  bond  yields  would  attend 
a  dollar  rally,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
substantial.  With  its  insistence  upon  a 
cheap  dollar  to  benefit  U.S.  exporters, 
the  Clinton  Administration  thus  far 
has  forced  Japan  to  maintain  a  tighter 
monetary  policy  than  the  country 
wants  in  order  to  keep  the  yen  over- 
valued. Keeping  the  dollar  cheap  is  a 
pillar  of  Clinton  Administration  strat- 
egy. In  the  short  term,  the  maneuver 
has  kept  U.S.  long-term  rates  low  and 
auto  sales  high. 

Longer  out,  as  former  Fed  Gover- 
nor Wayne  Angell  has  argued,  Japan 
can't  recover  with  the  yen/dollar  rate 
below  120.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  see 
this  level  by  year-end. 

The  third  prop  under  bond  prices 


has  been  the  massive  prepayment 
boom  in  home  mortgages.  With 
homeowners  rushing  to  prepay  mort- 
gages at  lower  interest  rates  last  sum- 
mer and  fall,  institutional  investors 
expected  the  weighted  average  life  of 
a  6.5%  coupon  mortgage  passthrough 
security,  for  example,  to  stay  around 
seven  years.  As  rising  mortgage  rates 
slow  prepayments  to  a  trickle,  this 
security  now  has  an  expected  average 
life  of  well  over  ten  years.  Pension 
funds,  life  insurance  companies  and 
others  know  the  duration  of  their 
liabilities  with  some  precision.  Many 
seek  to  buy  assets  with  a  correspond- 
ing duration.  Thus  do  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  mortgage  prepayments  have 
an  enormous  effect  on  the  absolute 
level  of  yields. 

But  the  prepayment  boom  is  about 
over.  The  prepayments  whipsaw  re- 
duced long-term  bond  yields  by  as 
much  as  half  a  percentage  point  last 
year,  and  may  add  50  basis  points  to 
bond  yields  this  year. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  is  not  encour- 
aging. What  should  fixed-income  in- 
vestors do? 

1 )  Shorten  maturities  in  the  Trea- 
sury market.  Three-  and  four-year 
Treasury  coupon  securities  are  far  less 
vulnerable  to  the  risks  described 
above  than  longer-term  securities. 


2)  Avoid  mortgage  passthrough  se- 
curities whose  duration  is  likely  to  rise 
sharply  as  mortgage  prepayments  fall. 
Mortgage  investors  can  switch  into 
passthroughs  backed  by  15-year  rath- 
er than  30-year  mortgages,  which  are 
less  exposed  to  what  analysts  call  ex- 
tension risk. 

3 )  If  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
invest  in  collateralized  mortgage  obli- 
gations (cmos)  specifically  designed 
to  provide  interest  rate  protection. 
For  the  unsophisticated  retail  buyer, 
CMOS  can  be  tricky.  But  they  provide 
value  added:  They  can  be  constructed 
to  reduce  certain  risks  of  interest  rate 
fluctuations.  Many  CMO  securities  are 
designed  with  floating  interest  rates, 
including  some  whose  rate  floats  un- 
der the  ten-year  Treasury  note  yield. 
With  long-term  rates  rising,  these  are 
an  excellent  bet.  But  make  sure  to 
read  the  fine  print,  choosing  floaters 
that  are  paid  directly  out  of  underly- 
ing mortgage  collateral  rather  than 
so-called  companion  bonds. 

4 )  If  you  buy  corporate  bonds,  keep 
maturities  short.  High-grade  corpo- 
rates  that  are  noncallable  fall  as  fast  as 
Treasurys  in  a  bear  market. 

In  the  long  run,  I  think  the  Green 
span  Fed  will  get  the  better  of  infla- 
tion expectations  In  the  short  run, 
safety  is  the  best  strategy.  WM 
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Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg. 
Now  revisit  the  actual  battlefields  and 
sites  as  thousands  accurately  reenact 
these  historic  events  in  this  award- 
winning  video.  VHS,  60  minutes. 
S29.95.  #V47 
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is  stunning  visual 
istory  details  the  war's 
most  important  battles  with 
color  maps  and  overlays 
that  break  down  the  troop 
movements  of  each  battle. 
Also  includes  NASA  aerial 
photographs  and  paintings. 
176  pages.  185  illustrations 
95  in  color.  $32.95.  #B43 


No  one  has  ever  told  America's 
story  with  more  grace  and  emotional 
power  than  the  late  Bruce  Catton. 
This  volume  of  selections  from  his  work, 
including  portions  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  work  A  Stillness  at  Appomattox, 
represents  historical  writing  in  its  most 
inspiring  form.  224  pages.  35  illustrations 
$14.95.  #B44 


THE 

Kennedy 
Leg  e  n  d 
explored 


i  30T H   A  N  N I V E  R  S  A R  Y 


>  S  I  C  R  i  C  ORD  OF  THE 


I  C  RECORD  OF  THE  ASSASSIN 
NT  JOHN   F.   KENNEDY  SERVES 


ATI  ON 


i  MEMORIAL  AND 


This  four- 
hour  video, using  photos  and  archival  footage,  is  the  first 

comprehensive  look  at  the  shaping  of  the  Kennedy  dynasty. 
2-volume  set.  Includes  a  16  page  family  photo  album.  $39.95.  #V31 


NOVEMBER  22-25,  1963 — Told  through 

eyewitness  accounts  and  haunting  photographs, 
Four  Days  takes  you  through  those  tragic,  harrowing  days. 
144  pages.  140  illustrations,  15  in  color.  $14.95.  #B30 


American  Heritage  Order  Form 

Mail  to:  American  Heritage 
P.O.  Box  10934 
lies  Moines,  Iowa  50350-0934 


Title 

Qty. 

x  Price 

=  Total 

#B66     AH  Picture  History  of  the  Civil  War 

$19.95 

#V47     Touring  Civil  War  Battlefields,  Video 

$29.95 

#B43     Battle  Maps  of  Civil  War  (limited  supply) 

$32.95 

#B42     Civil  War:  Treasury  of  Art  &  Literature 

$60.00 

#P>  1  1       Bruce  Cation's  America 

$1  L95 

#\  3 1     The  Kennedys,  V  ideo 

$39.95 

#B30      Four  Days:  The  Historical  Becord 

$14.95 

Total 

N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax 
Shipping  and  handling 
Total  of  Above 

$3.50 

Payment  must  accompany  order. 

Check  or  money  order  payable  to  American  Heritage 
Charge  my:  Visa   MasterCard   Amex  


Can!  #: 


Exp.  Date:  □□□□  Si 


gnature: 


Name 


\ddress 
City  


State 


Phone 


OK  CALL  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-876-6556 
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The  Dow  Theory  is  flashing  a  warning  sign. 
Not  all  Dow  Theorists  agree,  but  this  looks  as  if 
it  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  real  bear  market. 

Claws  of  the  bear 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 


Mark  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 

1 1,  i! ied  /  hilbert  Financial  Digest,  which  monitors 

the  performance  of  investment  advisory  letters. 

I  lis  newt"  1 1  1-  is  J  he  Hulheil  Guide  /<>  /  iihineial 

Newsletter  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


A  bear  mark]  i  m  iis  earliesi  stages 
can  look  treacherously  like  .1  mere 
market  correction,  Which  have  we 

got  MOW? 

Monitoring  investment  letter  per 
formance  since  1980  has  taught  me 
respect  foi  the  oldest  market  timing 
tool  still  in  widespread  use  today:  the 
\  encrable  I  )ow  Theory.  I  have  \\  1  it  ten 
about  11  hen  tv\  i(  e  before:  aftei  the 
198  <  rash,  when  I  concluded  it  was 
I101  signaling  .1  bear  market,  and  in 
L993,  w  hen  I  con<  luded  ii  \\  as  not 
signaling  .1  new  bull  market .  The  1  )ow 
Theorists  I  monitor  rarely  agree.  But 
right  now  even  dieir  disagreement 
looks  bad  for  Stocks, 

Investment  letter  writers  have  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  Dow  The 
on.  Alter  all,  the  theory's  father 
Charles  How     used  to  be  an  invest- 
ment letter  editor  himself  (with  Ed 
w  ard  rones,  of  the  Customers'  A  fter- 
noon letter   the  precursor  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal).  Among  invest- 
ment   letters   today   are   some  of 
the  Dow  Theory's  most  avid  adher 

ents  such  as  Richard  Russell,  editor 
of  Dow  Theory  l  etters:  and  Dow  The- 
ory Forecasts,  founded  by  the  late 
1  eRoy  Evans  and  currently  edited  by 
( /harles  Carlson 

Dow  Theory  has  some  very  impres 
sue  calls  to  its  credit.  Russell  used  the 


theory  to  generate  a  buy  signal  in 
fanuary  1975,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  bottom  of  the  1973  74  bear  mar 
ket  in  which  he  had  been  predomi 
liantly  bearish.  I  [e  used  it  again  in 
August  1987  to  get  oui  of  stocks  two 
months  prior  to  the  1987  crash. 

To  determine  w  hether  a  correction 
is  really  the  beginning  of  a  bear  mar 
ket,  Dow    Theorists  elosely  examine 
the  market's  first  rally  alter  that  cor 
reel  ion.  II  the  market  eomes  back 
Strongly  and  both  the  DJ]  and  DJ1 

surpass  t heir  pre\ ious  highs,  then  the 
all  t  Lear  is  sounded.  But  if  that  rally 
lails  to  take  either  one  or  both  How 
averages  back  to  then  prev  ious  highs, 
and  il  both  then  proceed  to  lall  below 
the  low  s  set  at  the  end  of  their  initial 
correction,  a  sell  signal  is  generated 
and  a  real  bear  market  is  under  way. 

[f  the  theory  works,  a  follower's 
maximum  loss  in  a  bear  market  will 
be  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  firsi 
correction  from  the  market's  highs. 
To  this  extent  the  theory's  signals  w  ill 
always  be  late,  but  as  with  adherents 
of  any  trend  following  system,  the 
1  )ow  Theorists  believe  it's  better  to  be 
late  than  never. 

Okay,  so  what  do  Dow  Theorists 
say  about  the  market's  current  stater 
Some,  such  as  Dow  Theory  Letters' 
Russell,  interpret  it  beanshlv,  in  large 
part  because  of  the  market's  Jisap 
pointing  rally  in  early  March  off  its 
late  February  lows.    This  two  to 
three  week  rally  was  so  weak  that  it 
failed  to  bring  either  Dow  average 
back  even  close  to  its  earlier  in  the 
year  highs.  And  then  in  late  March 
both  averages  dropped  to  new  reae 
Hon  lows.  On  this  interpretation  a 
Dow  Theory  bear  signal  was  trig- 
gered at  that  point . 

Rut  other  Dow  Theorists  are  ag 
tlOStic  on  the  existence  of  a  bear  mar 
ket.  They  thus  remain  long  term 
bulls,  on  the  theory  that  the  primary 
trend  remains  up  until  proved  other 


wise.  (In  this  eamp  are  Dow  Theory 
Forecasts'  Carlson,  as  well  as  LeRoy 
I  v  ans'  son,  Richard,  former  director 
of  research  at  Dow  Theory  Forecasts 
ami  who  now  runs  his  own  invest 
mcnt  management  firm.)  They  feel 
that  the  market's  rally  in  early  March 
was  so  pathetic  and  short  that  it  can't 
even  be  counted  as  a  rally  at  all.  They 
thus  argue  that  the  market  is  still  in  its 
initial  correction,  and  that  the  j >  1  r\ 
will  be  out  at  least  until  the  fi  .1 
serious  rally  attempt  thereafter. 

Dow 's  original  writings  aren't  of 
much  help  in  resolving  this  dispute, 
lie  never  precisely  spelled  out  what 
kind  of  rally  was  needed  to  salislv  the 

preconditions  ofa  sell  signal. 

On  either  interpretation,  however, 
the  news  lor  the  market  isn't  great. 
T.ven  on  the  agnostic  interpretation, 
the  bull  market  has  its  work  cut  out  to 
prove  that  it's  still  alive:  Once  a  rally 
does  begin  in  earnest,  both  the  oil 
and  oil  must  surpass  their  old 
highs— which  are  ,W,S  and  1,862, 
respectively — before  they  fall  to  new 
reaction  lows.  If  this  doesn't  hap 
pen — and  as  the  market  drops  that  is 
becoming  less  likely — even  the  ag 
ncTStic  Dow  Theorists  would  become 
bearish  believ ers. 

There's  another  facet  to  the  Dow 
Theory  that  favors  the  bearish  •  ase: 
the  market's  fundamental  overvalu- 
ation. This  aspect  ot  the  Dow  Theory 
often  has  been  overlooked,  especially 
m  recem  years,  as  the  theorj  has  been 
appropriated  by  pure  technicians.  But 
according  to  Russell,  the  theory  origi 
nally  set  forth  by  Dow  was  not  a 
purely  technical  system.  Indeed,  Rus- 
sell writes,  "the  Dow  I  heorv  con 
cems  itself  above  all  with  values."  For 
this  reason  Russell  moved  to  cash 
some  months  ago:  I  le  decided  to  get 
out  of  the  market  before  receiving  an 
official  bear  market  signal  from  the 
trend  following  component  of  the 
Dow  Theory. 
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STOCK  TRENDS 

MOHEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


This  correction  owes  more  to  program  trading  and  to 
unwinding  of  leveraged  positions  than  to  fundamentals. 

Steady  does  it 


BY  LASZLO  BIRINYI  JR. 

ft   \  # 

m.  1 

Laszlo  Birinyi  Jr.  is  president  of 

Birinyi  Associates,  a  Greenwich,  Conn. -based 

financial  consulting  firm. 


Mom  observers  contend  it  is  the  rise 
in  interest  rates,  the  (car  of  inflation 
and,  therefore,  of  even  higher  rates 
thai  have  driven  the  market  off  its 
highs.  That  argument  is,  I  believe, 
overly  simplistic  and  somewhat  inade- 
quate. After  all,  just  two  years  ago 
1992 — the  bond  market  began  the 
year  w  ith  a  yield  of  7.38%  but  by  late 
Apt  w  as  up  to  8.1%,  yet  the  stock 
ma  el  i  >verlooked  the  news  as  it  w  ent 
Llj    .  .28%  in  the  same  period. 

From  the  8. 1%  high,  the  bond  mar- 
ket staged  a  strong  rally  and  by  early 
September  30-year  rates  had  declined 
to  7.25%.  The  stock  market?  It  de- 
clined as  bond  prices  rose,  and  traded 
under  3 ISO.  In  short,  I  reject  the 
notion  thai  th£  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets are  Siamese  twins  and  joined 
inextricably  together. 

I  believe  that  an  understanding  of 
w  hat  is  taking  place  requires  a  bit 
more  analysis  and  probing  than  most 
observ  ers  and  commentators  present 
ly  are  undertaking. 

first,  I  would  submit  that  the 
decline  in  bond  prices  is  being  accel 
crated  by  w  hat  are,  in  effect,  margin 
calls  on  hedge  funds.  While  the 
results  of  hedge  fund  investors  have 
been  widely  trumpeted  in  the  last 
several  months,  people  tend  to 
forget  that  most  of  these  60%  to 
70%  annual  returns  were  achieved 
through  liberal  use  of  margin — no- 


body is  so  good  a  stock  picker  as  to 
get  those  kinds  of  returns  without 
lev  erage.  One  hedge  fund,  for  exam 
pie,  was  estimated  to  have  been  long 
$30  billion  in  foreign  bonds  last  year 
when  its  total  assets  were  a  fraction 
of  that  amount . 

It  was  not  candor  that  prompted 
sev  eral  of  the  more  prominent  iunds 
to  openly  confess  their  losses.  Rather, 
it  w  as  a  matter  of  needing  to  stop  the 
rumors  and  to  reassure  some  of  their 
creditors.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
been  significant  sellers  and  hav  e  surely 
created  lower  bond  prices  than  might 
otherwise  exist. 

Unfortunately,  the  volatility  in 
bond  prices  unnerved  and  disturbed 
stock  investors  w  ho  had  been  looking 
over  their  shoulders  lor  the  long 
awaited  10%  correction  through  most 
of  1993.  Their  actions  have  opened 
the  door  for  a  significant  increase  and 
impact  in  the  activity  known  as  pro- 
gram trading. 

I  discussed  the  issue  as  recently  as 
my  Feb.  14  FORBES  column,  where  I 
noted  that  in  the  absence  of  active 
participants,  program  trading  can 
have  a  significant  and  critical  impact. 
Currently,  the  combination  of  a 
"buyers'  strike"  and  the  tear  that 
many  money  managers  have  is  creat- 
ing an  environment  in  which  these 
traders  dominate. 

Without  getting  overly  technical  or 
mechanical,  I  must  at  this  point  re 
mind  readers  that  present-day  equity 
markets  act  ually  are  two  markets:  cash 
and  futures.  Cash  is  the  familiar  NYSE; 
futures  are  derivatives  trading  in  ( !hi 
cago.  Ordinarily  they  are  somewhat  in 
balance  and  in  line. 

Today,  however,  many  managers 
are  fearful  of  a  sharp  market  correc- 
tion. Rather  than  cut  back  or  sell 
stocks  from  a  billion-dollar  portfolio, 
the  manager  may  hedge  his  bets  by 
selling  futures.  Generally,  he  won't 
sell  an  equivalent  amount  but  enough 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  insurance  policy. 


In  the  process  ot  doing  so,  howev 
er,  he  might  drive  future  puces 
dow  n  -lor  the  sake  of  example — to 
450  on  the  S&P  index,  [f  that  index  is 
currently  trading  at  452,  the  "rocket 
scientist"  or  program  trader  might 
note  the  discrepancy,  buy  the  future 
and  sell  the  underlying  stock  and 
thereby  lock  in  a  2  point  spread.  1  le  is 
long  the  future  at  450  but  short  the 
stocks  at  452.  (This  all,  of  course, 
requires  high  speed  computers  to  ac- 
complish.)  When  the  futures  expire 
he  pockets  the  difference. 

Volatility  in  the  markets  has 
opened  an  abundance  ol  opportuni- 
ties for  this  and  other  more  complex 
types  of  programs.  Unfortunately, 
when  program  alter  program  kicks 
in,  potential  buyers  are  discouraged, 
even  dealers  won't  buy,  ami  i  he  illu- 
sion of  wholesale  selling  appears.  In 
the  last  several  weeks  this  was  proba 
blv  most  prominent  on  Wednesday, 
Mar.  30,  when  a  strong  rally  pared 
the  market's  losses  from  50  to  2. 

At  that  point ,  just  w  hen  it  appeared 
that  the  market  might  come  all  the 
way  back,  a  series  of  "sells"  hit  the 
market  and  it  lost  over  50  points  in 
just  over  15  minutes.  Even  more  dis 
concerting,  I  calculated  that  the  net 
money  involved  in  the  last  minute 
deluge  of  selling  w  as  less  than  $100 
million.  Program  trading  can  and 
sometimes  does  behave  like  the  pro 
verbial  bull  in  the  china  shop. 

The  wsi  \  own  totals  shov\  that 
( >\  er  30%  of  trading  in  the  week  ended 
Mar.  18  was  from  programs.  Given 
that  the  average  for  the  last  several 
years  is  10%  to  11%,  that  jump  is 
startling. 

I  can  only  conclude  that,  absenl 
programs,  the  market  would  not  be 
dow  n  as  much  as  it  is. 

This  is  a  market  in  a  correction 
and  it  is  unsettling,  but  investors  w  ho 
sec  the  forest  and  forget  the  trees 
will  find  that  things  are  not  as  bad  as 
they  seem.  m 
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Three  years  of  fun 

with  U.S.  stocks  are  over. 

Sell  on  any  rallies. 

Far  from 
the  bottom 


BY  A.  GARY  SHILLING 


A.  Gary  Shilling  is  president  of 
A.  Gary  Shilling  &  Co.,  economic  consultants 
and  investment  advisers.  His  firm  publishes 
Insight,  a  monthly  newsletter  covering  the 
business  outlook  and  investment  strategy. 


My  Mar.  28  column  was  titled  "The 
bull  market  is  over,"  and  it  is.  For  the 
first  time  this  century,  a  bull  market 
rose  over  three  years  without  a  10% 
correction.  U.S.  stocks  had  been  driv- 
en to  ridiculous  heights  by  two  very 
weak-handed  players. 

There  were  the  individual  investors 
who  stampeded  into  stocks  directly  or 
through  mutual  funds,  not  because 
they  loved  them  but  because  they 
hated  real  estate  and  low-yielding 
CDs.  Few  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  real 
for-sure  bear  market. 

And  there  were  the  big  hedge 
funds,  commodity  trading  advisers 
and  others  involved  in  highly  lever- 
aged derivatives.  Their  hands  are  also 
weak.  Adverse  markets  force  the  high- 
ly leveraged  to  depart  pronto. 

I  have  been  skeptical  of  the  late  bull 
market  all  along,  and  many  consider 
me  a  perennial  bear.  Well,  so  be  it.  I 
continue  to  regard  the  1990s  as  a 
decade  of  KondratiefF  wave  depres- 
sion, a  time  of  weak  basic  demand  and 
workout  of  the  debt,  employment 
md  real  estate  excesses  of  die  1980s.  I 


have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  pull 
the  correction  trigger.  It  was  pulled 
Feb.  4  when  the  Fed  initiated  a  token 
tightening  to  preempt  economic  exu- 
berance and  inflation.  Ironically,  a 
mini -boom  and  recession  probably 
will  follow  as  borrowers  and  spenders 
anticipate  higher  interest  rates.  Mean- 
while, the  unwinding  of  bond  hold- 
ings and  leaping  interest  rates  have 
taken  on  a  life  of  their  own. 

Note  how  shocked  the  Fed  is  to  see 
a  mere  25  (and  now  50)  basis  point 
increase  in  the  Fed  funds  spawn  a 
collapse  in  bonds.  Apparently  the 
credit  authorities  didn't  realize  how 
quickly  the  hedge  funds  and  others 
would  be  forced  out  of  their  highly 
leveraged  borrow-short,  buy-bonds 
strategies.  These  leveraged  bond 
players  were  already  vulnerable  since 
their  European  and  Japanese  bonds 
started  to  fall  a  month  before  the  Fed 
initially  tightened. 

Add  in  the  continuing  liquidation 
of  bond  mutual  funds  as  worried  in- 
vestors redeem  their  shares.  Blend 
with  the  additional  selling  by  high  net 
worth  bondholders  to  pay  the  Clin- 
ton tax  increases  by  Apr.  15. 

What  precipitates  out  of  this  mix- 
ture? Higher  rates  than  most  expect 
and  perhaps  the  ultimate  testing  for 
the  huge  derivatives  market. 

Now  U.S.  stocks — indeed,  stocks 
around  the  world — are  rapidly  joining 
the  self- feeding  downward  bond  spi- 
ral. Hedge  funds  are  being  forced  to 
harvest  stock  profits  to  offset  bond 
losses.  Individual  investors  fret  over 
bigger  and  bigger  headlines  on  the, 
market  selloff,  but  just  wait  until  they 
see  the  cold  facts  in  their  first-quarter 
mutual  fund  statements. 

Furthermore,  what  happens  when 


the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  hits 
3440,  only  a  short  further  fall?  That's 
the  average  cost  for  mutual  fund 
holders  who  bought  since  the  rally 
started  in  October  1990.  People  hate- 
to  sell  and  add  capital  gains  taxes  to 
already  higher  income  taxes,  but  they 
hate  even  more  to  lose  money, 
f  orced  Liquidation  of  stock  mutual 
funds  is  in  the  cards. 

How  far  dow  n  is  dow  n?  My  guess  is 
20%  to  30%,  so  U.S.  stocks  are  now 
about  one-third  of  the  way  there.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  slow,  grinding, 
Chinese  water  torture  bear  market, 
not  the  quick  selloff  pause  that  re- 
freshes, which  offers  buying  opportu- 
nities, as  most  hope.  This  isn't  the 
1987  crash  or  1990  mini-crash  to  be 
followed  by  a  quick  recover}',  so  don't 
be  fooled  by  bear  market  rallies.  They 
will  occur  and  be  violent.  We  w  ill  get 
one  soon,  but  treat  it  as  a  selling 
opportunity,  not  a  sign  of  recovery. 

In  that  rally,  if  not  before,  unload 
or  sell  short  cyclicals  like  autos  and 
building  supplies.  In  portfolios  we 
manage,  we  are  short  Chrysler,  GM, 
Kaufman  &  Broad  Homes  and  Geor- 
gia-Pacific. We  also  see  further  down- 
side to  the  failed  leaders  of  yester- 
year— drugs  like  Merck  and  Glaxo, 
and  national  brand  nondurables  such 
as  Philip  Morris.  As  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  rise,  banks  like  NationsBank 
and  derivatives  tycoons  like  Bankers 
Trust  have  big  downsides.  We  are  also 
short  brokers,  the  ultimate  play  on 
falling  stocks,  such  as  Merrill  Lynch, 
PaineWebber  and  Charles  Schwab. 

Overblown  fad  stocks  are  particu- 
larly nice  shorts  in  bear  markets.  Ex- 
amples are  gambling  equities  like 
Players  International  and  Promus. 
Novelty  golf  club  maker  Calloway 
Golf  should  continue  to  be  a  great 
short.  And  thinking  of  hype,  how 
many  TV  channels  can  you  watch  in  an 
evening,  or  even  click  through?  Sell 
the  likes  of  Digital  Communications 
and  Silicon  Graphics. 

While  you  are  at  it,  unload  any 
remaining  foreign  bonds,  junk  or  oth- 
erwise. Short  stocks  in  Europe,  Japan 
and  especially  the  superheated  emerg- 
ing markets.  We  are  short  Hong  Kong 
Telephone  and  ow  n  put  warrants  on 
the  Hang  Seng  index. 

If  going  short  goes  against  your 
nature,  I  recommend  cash.  The  three- 
year  party  is  over.  H 
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Lincoln  Center  applauds  almost 
500  donors  who  have  joined  the 
Consolidated  Corporate  Fund 
to  benefit: 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

New  York  Philharmonic 

The  Juilliard  School  . 

New  York  City  Ballet 

New  York  City  Opera 

The  Film  Sqciety 
of  Lincoln  Center 

The  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Lincoln  Center  Theater 

Schooi  of  American  BVvllet 

Lin<  oln  Center  for  the 
PhiuoKMiNG  Arts,  Inc. 

OinsiAMJiNG  Leadership 
$150,000  \nd  more 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 
CITIBANK 

The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

Kraf  t  General  Foods 

Miller  Brewing  Company 
Real  Estate  and  Construction 

Council 
The  Starr  Foundation 

Grand  Leadership 

$100,000  AND  MORE 

Capital  Cities/ ABC,  Inc. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
Chemical  Banking  Corporation 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
J. P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Incorporated 
New  York  Telephone  Company/ 
NYNEX  Foundation 
Paramount  Communications  Inc. 
Sony  Corporation  of  America 
Warner  Music  Group  Inc. 

Distinguished  Leadership 
$75,000  and  more 

CBS  Inc. 

Leadership 
$50,000  and  more 

American  Express  Company 
The  Continental  Corporation 

Foundation 
IBM  Corporation 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies,  Inc. 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co., 

Incorporated 
The  Pfizer  Foundation 
Price  Waterhouse 
RJR  Nabisco  - 


Pacesetters 

$25,000  AND  MORE, 

AGVAR  CHEMICALS  INC. 
AJliedSignal  Inc. 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
AT&T  Foundation 
The  Bank  of  New  York 
Bankers  Trust  Company 

Foundation 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
Deloirte  &l  Xouche 
EMI  Music 
Falcon  Jet  Corporation 
The  First  Boston  Foundation 

Trust 

General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Edward  S.  Gordon  Company,  Inc. 
Grubman  Indursky  Schindler 

&  Goldstein 
GTE  Foundation 
Gwathmey  Siegel  &  Associates 

Architects  - 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
ITT  Corporation 
Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co. 
Macy's 

The  Marc  Haas  and  Helen  Hotze 

Haas  Foundation 
McGraw-Hill  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mitsui  &  Co.  (U.S.A.),  Inc. 
New  Street  Foundation  Inc. 
New  York  Life  Foundation 
The  Norio  Ohga  Foundation 
PaineWebber  Group  Inc. 
Park  Summit  Realty  Corp. 
PolyGram 

The  Prudential  Foundation 
Revlon 

The  Rockefeller  Group 
Rolling  Stone  /US  Magazine 
Rosenman  &  Colin 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Sony  Corporation  of  America/ 
Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 
Sterling  Winthrop  Inc. 
Texaco  Inc. 

Times  Mirror  Company 
Xerox  Corporation 


Patrons 

$10,000  AND  more 

ABD  Securities  Corporation 
ABNAMRO  Bank  North 

America,  Inc. 
ADP  Foundation 
A.L.  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Am  ax  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
American  Home  Products 

Corporation 
The  Aiinenberg  Foundation 
Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 
Avhet,Tnc. 

Avon  Products  Foundation,  Inc. 
Barclays  Bankjoundation 
Benenson  Capital  Company 
The  Blackstone  Group 
Block  Drue  Company  Inc. 
Brown  &  wood 
Bunge  Corporation 
Carter- Wallace,  Inc. . 
Champion  International 

Corporation 
The  Chubb  Corporation 

Charitable  Trust 
Ciba-Gejgy  Corporation 
Geary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 

Hamilton 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Coltec  Industries  Inc 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Credit  Lyonnais 
Credit  Suisse 

Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc. 


Dean  Witter,  Discover  Co. 
Deutsche  Telekom,  Inc. 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 

Corporation 
Edison  Parking  Corporation 
Ernst  &  Young 
Estee  Lauder  Companies 
The  Fisher  Brothers  Foundation 
Fleet  Bank 

General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation 
Grand  Metropolitan  Incorporated 
Eugene  M.  Grant  8(  Company 
Grey  Advertising  Inc. 
L.  Jay  Grossman',  Jr.  Foundation 
Inc. 

Gruss  &  Company 
Guardian  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Holzer  Memorial 

Foundation 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
International  Paper  Company 

Foundation 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Johnson  &  Johnson 


O  ! 


KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Kyotaru  Co..  Ltd. 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 

Loews  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  Malkin 

Matsushita  Electric  Corporation 

of  America 
The  May  Department  Stores 

Company 
MCA/Universal 
McCann-Eruksnn  Worldwide 
W.  A.  Mcintosh 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Mercedes-Benz  ot  North  America 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
MiUiken  &  Company 
Mobil  Corporation 
National  Westminster  Bank  USA 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Foundation 
Newmark  and  Company  Real 

Estate,  Inc. 
Evelvn  Paige,  Inc. 
Philips  Electronics  North  America 

Corporation 
Procter  &  Gamble  Fund 
Prudential  Securities  Incorporated 
Restaurant  Associates  Corporation 


Rose  Associates,  Inc. 

Dwelling  Managers,  Int. 
Ruane,  Cunniff&  Co..  Inc. 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 

Worldwide 
Sara  Lee  Corporation 
I  he  Segal  Company 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett 
Skaggs-Walsh,  Inc. 
Solow  Building  Company 
Swig,  Weiler  &  Arnow  Mgt. 

Co.  Inc. 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
Thacher  Proffitt  &  Wood 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Towers  Perrin 
Toyota  Motor  Corporation 
Unilever  United  States,  Inc. 
Union  Bank  nf  Switzerland 
U.S.  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
E.M.  Warhurg,  Pincus 

&  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Warner-Lambert  Foiind.ition 
Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges 
Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co. 

Incorporated 
Wien,  Malkin  &  Bettex 
Witco  Corporation 
Young  &  Ruhicam  Inc. 


Friends 

$5,000  AND  MORE 

American  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 
Angel/EMI  Classics/Virgin  Classics 
Backer  Spiefvogel  Bates  Worldwide 
Banca  NazionaTe  del  l.avoro 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
Chesebrough-Pond  s  USA 
Liz  Claiborne  Foundation 
The  Coach  Dairy  Goat  Farm 
Continental  Grain  Foundation 
The  Cowles  Charitable  Trust 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore 
D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  & 

Bowles,  Inc. 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
First  Manhattan  Co. 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Fulbnght  &  Jaworski 
The  BrGooarich  Company 
Thomas  W.  Strauss/Granite 

Capital  International  Group 
Grumman  Corporation 
International  Flavors  & 

Fragrances  Inc. 
Kajima  International  Inc. 
The  Donna  Karan  Company 
Florence  and  Robert  Kaufman 
Kekst  and  Company  Incorporated 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 
Lintas:  Worldwide 
Thomas  J.  Upton  Foundation.  Inc 
Leon  Lowenstein  Foundation 
Marine  Midland  Bank 
Medco  Containment  Services,  Inc. 
Melville  Corporation 
Metallgesellschaft  Corp. 
Minnesota  Mining  & 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Mitsubishi  Materials  America 

Corporation 
Neuberger  &  Berman 
Newsweek,  Inc. 

Nomura  Securities  International, 

Inc. 

Ogden  Corporation 
Phoenix  Home  Life  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Polo  Ralph  1  auren  Corporation 
Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  & 

Mendelsohn 
Republic  National  Bank  of 

New  York 
Sandoz  Corporation 
Siemens  Corporation 
The  Solow  Foundation 
Edward  Sulzberger  Foundation,  Inc. 
SYMS  Clothing 
I  Si  ||  I  (  (irnnr.itKin 
UST.  Inc. 

Viacom  International  Inc. 
Louis  Vuitton  U.S.A., Inc. 
Wells  Rich  Greene  BDDP  Inc. 
Wcstvaco  Corporation 
Two  Anonymous 

Donors 

S},000  and  more 

Advanced  Monobloc  Corporation 
Alusuisse-Lonza  America  Inc. 
American  Industrial  Partners 
ASCAP 
Asiel  &  Co. 

Banco  Ponu^ues  do  Atlantico 
Bank  Julius  Baer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Blnomingdale's 
Bowne  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Bozell  Worldwide,  Inc. 
Brandon  Systems  Corporation/ 

Ira  Brown 
Brother  International  Corporation 
Brown-Forman  Corporation 
Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
Carter.  Ledyard  &  Milburn 
The  Chevron  Companies 
(Tine,  Davis  &  Mann,  Inc. 
(  onsohdated  Rail  Corporation 
Corning  Incorporated  Foundation 
Cosmair,  Inc. 
CPC  International  Inc. 
Cram's  New  York  Business 


Crane  Co. 
Credit  Agricole 
Croscill,  Inc. 

Daiwa  Securities  America  Inc. 
Deblinger  Sales  &  Marketing 

Corporation 
Dresdner  Bank  AG 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 

Company 
Finkelstein  Associates 
Finlay  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Florasynth  Inc. 
Frenkel  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Furman  Selz  Incorporated 
Givaudan-Roure  Corporation 
Hilton  Hotels  Corporation 
Honeywell  Foundation  f 
Hunton  &  Williams 
The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  Group 
ITOCHU  International  Inc. 
Kenwood  U.S.A.  Corporation 
Kobe  Steel  USA  Inc. 
Kwasha  Lipton 

Lawrence,  O'Donnell,  Marcus  &  Co. 
Long-Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan 
Marubeni  America  Corporation 
Mattel,  Inc. 

Mitsubishi  International 

Corporation 
Mitsui  Fudosan  (New  York)  Inc. 
Mitsui  O.S.K.  Lines  (America)  Inc. 
Mitsui  Petrochemicals  (America)  Ltd. 
Mitsui  Toatsu  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Benjamin  Moore  &  Co. 
North  American  Reinsurance 

Corporation 
NYK  l  ine  (North  America)  Inc. 
Petroleum  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Inc. 
Platinum 
Random  House 
Robinson,  Lake,  Lerer  & 

Montgomery.  Inc. 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
The  Sanwa  Bank  I  imited 
Schering  Berlin  Inc. 
SherefT,  Friedman,  Hoffman  & 

Goodman 
Shiseido  Cosmetics  (America)  Ltd. 
Spears.  Benzak,  Salomon  &  Farrell, 

Inc. 

Sprint  Foundation 
Paul  Stuart 
Sulzer  Bros.  Inc. 
Tishman  Speyer  Properties 
The  lokio  Marine  and  Fire 

Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
Toshiba  America,  Inc. 
United  Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc. 
Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Weiss,  Peck  &  Greer 
Wilson,  Elser,  Moskowitz.  Edelman 

&  Dicker 

And  14s  Donors  under  sj.000 
as  of  March  28,  1994. 

For  information  please  call 
The  Consolidated  Corporate  Fund, 
212-875-5430.  A  copy  of  the  last 
annual  report  filed  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  State 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  by 
writing  to  the  New  York  Mate 
Department  of  State,  Office  of 
Charities  Registration,  Albany,  NY 
12231  or  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Inc.,  70  Lincoln 
Center  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10023-6585. 


Lincoln  Center 


FOR     THE     PERFORMING  ARTS 


m  MARKET 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  $65  $55 

An  Introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 
Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 
each  week  for  10  weeks  for:*«5$55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 
any  household.  SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  also  will 
receive  a  copy  of  WALL  STREET  WORDS,  an  accessible  dictionary  of  over 
3.500  terms  (retail  price  $8.95).  In  addition  to  clear  definitions,  this 
convenient  guide  features  special  explanations,  helpful  hints,  and  case 
histories  on  87  topics  of  special  Interest,  contributed  by  32  industry 
professionals — plus  48  case-example  paragraphs  by  the  author.  (Available 
while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  tax-deductible. 
Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with  name, 
address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext.  2903-Dept  616M25)  American  Express,  MasterCard  or  Visa.  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
NY  residents  add  sales  lax.  Foreign  rales  upon  request. 

The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey* 

220  East  42nd  Street  ^ 
^  _   NY.  NY  10017-5891  ^^-t 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


i 


FREE 

CBS  I  486  Computer 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  Th  ese  free,  two 
cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 
eral or  all  of  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
part-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
purchase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
puter and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
a  discount.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
per  month  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
To  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

Computer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  317-758-4415) 


MAILING  LISTS 


$  MILLIONAIRES  $ 

MAILING  LIST! 

Rent  the  most  exclusive  list  avail- 
able. We  cater  to  the  most  afflu- 
ent people  in  the  world:  doctors, 
attorneys,  athletes  and  business 
owners.  Income  levels  average 
$247,000  annually  with  a  net 
worth  of  3.3  million!  If  you  want 
to  place  your  high  ena  products 
or  services  in  the  hands  of  proven 
buyers,  then  col!  today. 

M 3-573-1726 


It  keeps 
more  than 
memories 
alive. 


THE  AM  ERIC  \N  HEART 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAE  PKCO'.RAM- 


1-800-242-8721 
American  Heart  Association  yp 

Thi..  space  provided  as  a  public  service 


STOCK  MARKET 
WARNING: 


Every  day  that  passes 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to 
the  next  stock  market 
debacle.  But  don't  panic. 
The  stock  market  NEVER 
makes  a  big  move-up  or 
down-without  giving 
plenty  ol  advance  warning. 
,  Many  investors  think  the 
MARTIN  ZWEILi    500  pojm  ..B|ack  Monday  • 

crash  on  10/19/87,  came  right  out  ol  the  blue. 

Not  so.  My  key  indicators— 22  Monetary,  and 
36  Sentiment  and  Momentum,  clearly  signaled 
sharply  rising  risks  in  August  and  kept  getting 
worse.  These  indicators  guided  my  Zweig 
Forecast  to  a  9%  gain  on  Black  Monday,  a  50 .4% 
gain  for  1987,  and  a  753.3%  gam-with  not  one 
downyear-forthe  past  13'^yearsending  12/93. 
(Past  results  are  no  guarantee  of  future  results.) 

The  Zweig  Forecast,  published  every  three 


CniflKin 
ZWEICS 
fc.  WINNING 
'1  ONWALL 
1  STREET 


weeks,  continually  updates  my  market  indicators 
and  maintains  a  securities  portfolio,  which 
earned  the  profits  detailed  above  and  that  you 
can  easily  follow,  step-by-step 

Try  The  Zweig  Forecast 
and  we'll  rush  you  the  un- 
listed phone  number  to 
Zweig's  telephone  hotline, 
updatedat  least  three  times 
a  week,  plus  a  gift  copy  of 
Zweig's  newly  updated 
best-selling  classic  ($20 
retail).  Proratamoney-back 
guaranteeofcourse         EXTRA  BONUS 

Three-Month  Trial  S55 
One-Year  S265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9063 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

PO.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


INVKSTMKNT  GEMSTONKS! 
GUARANTEED  LIQUIDITY!!! 

Wc  buy  &  sell  Diamonds  and  all 
Precious  Gemstones.  Free  wholesale 
catalog  since  ll)f>7!  Member:  Jewelers 
Board  of  Trade  &  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
I  Main  St.,  Greenville,  KV  42345 
1-X00-S44-.M(MI  or  FAX  502-338-9605 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Batchelor  Master  Doctor 

Business  Admin.  Psychology.  Finanoe. 
Tech  Mgmt,  Law,  Paralegal,  ^f/B*}-. 
Int'l  Business,  Health  Care,  ^!"~rs\^ 
Human  Resources  Admin     >*  ' 

(800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University  ' 
202  Fashion-F.  Tustin,  CA  92680 


FORBES  MARKET/ 
CLASSIFIED 

To  spotlight  your 
specialty  product  or 
service  to  an  affluent 
proven  responsive 
executive  audience: 

WRITE,  CALL  OR 
FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  MARKET/ 
CLASSIFIED 

60  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y,  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2440 
(212)  620-2472  (FAX) 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELORS  •  MASTERS  •  DOCTORATE 
For  Wort.  Lite  and  Acadomft 
Eiptntnce  ■  No  Clauroofli 
Attendance  Required 
1-800-423-3244 
FAX  (310)  471-6456 
or  Mod  detailed  resume 
lor  Free  Evaluation 

Pacific  Western  University 

^  v»  s  stpuivMi  BivO  Oepl  185  lostngclts  CA  900<9 


FREE  VIDEO 


EXTERNAL  DEGREES 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/JD 
I  Credit  tor  work. /lite  exp  •  Accredited 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs.) 

LaSalle  University 

Dept.  879.  Mandeville.  LA  70470-4000 


SHARING 


IS  CARING 


Permanently  end  back  pain 
by  training  your  back  to 
properly  support  itself. 

Endorsed  by  Health 
Care  Professionals 

PosturEvolutioh 

Posture 
Education 
Products 

43  Katonah  Avenue 
Katonah,  NY  10536 

800-392-0363 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

These  custom-made  cases 
and  binders  protect  your 
valuable  copies  from  dam- 
age. They  hold  about  half  a 
year's  issues.  Made  from  re- 
inforced board  covered  with 
leather-like  material  in 
red.  Title  is  hot-stamped 
in  gold.  Binders  have 
special  spring  mechanism 
to  hold  snap-in  rods. 
Cases:  1 -$7.95  3-S21.95  6-$39  95 
Binders:  1 -$9.95  3-$27.95  6-$52.95 
ORDER  FROM  Jesse  Jones  Industries,  Depl  FB. 
499  East  Erie  Ave  ,  Phila  .  PA  19134.  Enclose 
name,  address  |no  PO  Box)  &  payment  Add  $1  per 
unit  lor  P&H  Outside  USA  $2  50  per  unit  (U  S  funds 
only)  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  lax  Credit  card 
orders  call  1  800-825-6690  (mm  $15).  Please  allow 
4  1o  6  weeks  lor  delivery  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


BINDER 


VACATIONS 


DIVE  LAUCALA 
FORBES  MAGAZINE'S 
FIJI  ISLAND 
Extraordinary  diving,  fishing, 
wind  surfing,  sailing,  water-skiing 

and  more. . . 
PRICE  INCLUDES  ALL  MEALS, 

ALL  DRINKS,  UNLIMITED 
USE  OF  ALL  RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES,  ANYTIME 

YOU  WISH! 
Resv./Inlo:  Errol  Ryland 
BOX  149,  Ft  Garland,  CO  81 1 33 
Call:  l-HOO-FORBES-5 
Outside  USA:  (719)  379-3264 


#}on't  be  out 
of  touch! 


Talking  Technology  has 
multi-line  voice  and  fax 
processing  systems  so  you 
can  stay  in  touch  with 
your  world! 

Complete  multi-line 
packages  start  at  $699! 

For  Sales  and 
Technical  Information  Call: 
1-800-947-4884 

Demo:  1-510-522-3800  ext.  120 
TALKING  TECHNOLOGY.  INC.  '/ft 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"THE  TAX  EXILE  REPORT" 

by  Marshall  Langer 
Discover  how  you  can  become  a 
successful  legal  Tax  Exile.  Also,  leam 
the  secrets  of  dual  nationality  and 
escape  confiscatory  taxes. 

FREE  BROCHURE  AND  PRIVACY  NEWSLETTER 
TEL: ++44  705  592255  Ext.23 
FAX: ++44  705  591975 


Inc.  500  Co.  seeks  qualified 
business  affiliates  of  $100,000 
caliber.  Make  big  money 
auditing  leases,  freight,  utility, 
telephone  bills  for  businesses. 
$7,000  start-up  req'd.  Free 
info  -  Call  Now  800-962-0177. 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  In  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 

Call/Write  for  FREE  KIT: 
P.O.  Box  484-FB 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 


MuuKtrv 


800-321 -CORP  •  302-652-6532 


HEDGE 


The  first  monthly  newsletter  to 
cover  the  realm  of  hedge  funds 
in  its  entirety,  offering  a  global 
look  at  advisors  and  funds  in  a 
convenient,  accurate  and  timely 
format. 

Managed  Account  Reports  Inc. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10001 
Fax  (212)  2 13- 1870  or  call 
Lydia  Soto  at  212-213-6202 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  hand- 
crafted from  solid  mahogany  with 
handpainted  markings  ond  Jetotls 

•  Over  160  models  in  sfoclt 

•  Priced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1  800-950  9944 


PAT  If  If 


WOWDSliADINGXAKTO 
OF  FINE 
AHOXULFTUttS 

U255  North  flthSlreel 
SaAdde  Airpark,  AZ 15260 
[6021991 1811  — _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$  OVER  ONE  BILLION  $ 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Maruifacluring  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  ot  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc 


NATIONWIDE 


An  entire  new  field  of  opportu- 
nities has  opened  for  people 
with  vision. 

•  SMR  equity  build-outs 

•  PCS  bidding  syndicates 
$16,000  risk  capital  required 
IRA  &  self  directed  pension 
plan  qualified.  For  more  info: 

1-800-723-1338 


Forbes:  Capitalist  Tool® 


P.O.  Box  2712 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 
Fax  510-838-3172 


HIT/E    24K  GOLD 

plus  shipping  &  handling 

•  1  Year  Limited  Warranty 

•  Range  up  to  100  yds. 

•  WE  include  2  AAA 
Batteries 

TOLL  FREE 

800-291-5511 


AUDIO  BOOKS 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


•  World's  Largest  Selection  ot  Audio  Books  > 


•  Best  Sellers 
on  Cassette 

•  Full-length 
Readings 

1  Call  for  Free 
Brochure 


(800)  626-3333 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Ambassador  Lapel  Flags® 
Your  Logo  with  any  2-flag  mix 
•  24K  Gold  finished    •  Full  colors 

•  100%  U  S  A  -made 
We'll  custom-make  any  emblem  lor  you1 
Delivery:  14  business  days  Worldwide 
TME  Co.,  Inc.       101  Bel  Air  Drive 
New  Miltord,     CT     06776,     U  S  A 
(800)  535-5255  •  Fax  (203)  354-2786 


Cyberfraud 


tHESEC  may  .soon  be  chasing  penny 
stock  scammers  through  -  ybcrspacc. 
Summers  have  taken  to  hyping  pen- 
ny stocks  on  th<  popular  investment 
bulletin  boards  of  computer  services 
like  Prodigy  (ovei  I  million  subscrib- 
ers) and  America  Online  (over 
700,000  subscribers).  This  trend  was 
broughi  to  our  attention  by  David 
Gardner,  an  on  line  junkie  who  edits 
the  Motley  Fool,  an  Alexandria,  Va. 
based  investment  newsletter. 


messages  appear  on  these  hoards  each 
day.  Moreov  er,  Prodigy  and  America 
Online  allow  subscribers  to  log  on 

under  at  least  five  different  screen 

names  apiece.  Plus  there's  nothing  to 
stop  one  w  ho's  been  terminated  from 
simply  opening  up  a  new  account. 
"  This  is  a  pow  erful  vehicle  for  manip 

ulators,"  says  Donald  Saxon,  Mori 

da's  securities  regulator.  "It  certainly 
makes  Li  difficult  to  enforce  state  blue 
sky  laws."         Mai  i  HEW  S<  HIFRIN 


Gardner  cues  an  investment  club 
called  the  Players  on  Prodigy's  Money 
Talk  bulletin  board.  Every  <  ither  w  eek 
the  promoter  P.  mails  members 
who  get  to  join  fol  free  a  hot  tip,  A 
day  or  SO  later,  he  and  other  members 
hype  the  tip  oxer  the  board,  w  hich  is 

perused  weekly  by  thousands. 

So  far  most  of  the  picks  have  been 
thinly  traded  issues  listed  on  Canadi 
an  stock  exchanges.  Like  Oakville, 

Ont. -based    Interlock  Consolidated 

Enterprises,  a  moneylosing  manufa< 
turer  of  steel  housing  frames  that 
claims  to  have  a  contract  to  build 
homes  in  central  Russia.  Alter  Inter 
li  >i  k  stock  w  as  recommended  to  Play 
ers  in  late  Febi  uary  at  25  cents  |  ( ;ana 
dian),  it  was  touted  on  line  at  42  cents 
a  few  days  latei .  Two  weeks  thence,  ii 
hit  $]  .M)  on  the  Alberta  exchange. 

America  Online  claims  it  has  shut 
down  the  Players  on  its  investment 
board.  "We  began  to  notice  this  activ 
ity  a  couple  of  months  ago,"  says 
America  Online  forum  leader  Carl 
Swenlin.  "  The  promoters  began  hog- 
ging the  board,  so  1  started  deleting 
their  messages  and  they  started  to 
harass  me,  trying  to  incite  an  on  line 
riot  against  me.  I  finally  had  their 
a< '  ( units  terminated.'" 

Mas,  nabbing  the  scammers  ma\  be 
hard  lor  the  regulators.  Hundreds  of 


Contrarian  oil  play 

usx  Marathon  Group,  the  $12  bil- 
lion (sales)  energy  operations  of  USX 
(  orp.,  began  trading  independently 
on  the  Big  Board  in  May  1WI  and 
gol  as  high  as  33 Vb  that  year.  Recently 
it  sold  at  1 5%,  its  alltime  low. 

Buy  it,  says  energy  analyst  Fadel 
Gheit  of  New  York's  Fahnestock  & 
Co.  ( Completion  ofkey  projects  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
boost  production.  Even  with  llal  oil 
prices,  he  says,  earnings  should  im 
prove,  [f  prices  go  up,  each  dollar  per 
barrel  gain  in  the  oil  price  adds  $70 
million  aftertax,  or  1  5  cents  a  share,  to 
i's\  Marathon  earnings.  A   10  cent 
(per  million  cubic  feet)  rise  in  the 
natural  gas  price  adds  7  cents  to  earn 
ings.  A  10  cent  per  barrel  w  idening 
in  refining  margins  adds  6  cents. 

Now  that  major  projects  are  com 
pleted,  i  apital  spending  is  expected  to 
decline,  making  it  easier  for  i  s\  Mar 
athon  to  slash  its  $4.2  billion  of  long 
term  debt  by  $]  billion  over  the  next 
three  years.  Gheit  estimates  that  each 
$200  million  in  debt  reduction  could 
add  $1  to  the  stock  price.  Gheit  also 
likes  that  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
based  on  a  four  year  rolling  average, 
usx  Marathon    has   replaced  over 
1  00%  of  its  production  and  done  SO  at 
lower  costs  than  the  industry  at  large. 

I  ast  year,  thanks  to  poor  oil  prices, 
rsx  Marathon  lost  4  cents  a  share. 
Gheit  looks  for  a  recovery  to  56  cents 
in  1994,  and  98  cents  in  L99S.  Target 
price:  25  oxer  the  next  18  months. 

Feed  'em  ADM 

Sl<  K  STOCK  MARKE  I  or  no,  a  longtime 
source  who  prefers  anonymity  is 
hungry  for  Archer  Daniels  Midland 
Co.,  the  $10.9  billion  (estimated 
1994  sales)  food  and  agricultural  gi 


ant.  Recent  nyse  price,  23%. 

Our  source  likes  Archer  because 
processing  crops  into  food  and  feed 
ingredients  is  a  recession  resistant, 
long  term    growth    business.  And 
some  of  its  key  products,  like  vegcta 
ble  oil  and  animal  feed  (from  soy 
beans)  and  high  fructose  corn  syrup 
and  ethanol  (from  corn),  have  good 
growth  prospects.  Plus  ADM  is  virtual 
ly  self-sufficient,  with  vast,  efficient, 

in  house  transportation  capabilities. 

Then  there's  the  company's  strong 
balance  sheet;  shareholders'  equity  is 
nearly  70%  of  total  capital.  Although 
debt  has  risen  from  17%  to  30%  over 
the  past  four  years  to  finance  an  ag- 
gressive expansion  program  that  has 
cost  a  total  $1.7  billion,  our  source 
notes  that  net  of  cash  and  marketable 
securities,  the  company  remains  debt 
lice.  What's  more,  ADM  generates 
tons  of  excess  cash  flow,  used  in  part 
to  buy  back  stock.  So  far  in  fiscal  1994 
it  has  re  |iu  re  based  about  16  million 
shares  at  an  average  $22  a  share  or  so. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending 
fune  30,  1994,  our  source  expects 
earnings  to  be  Hat  at  $1.55  a  share, 
but  he  estimates  ADM's  net  will  jump 
29%,  to  $2,  in  the  fiscal  year  begin 
ning  in  just  two  months,  and  reach 
$2.50  the  following  year.  He  thinks 
that  given  a  decent  stock  market. 
Archer  stock  w  ill  hit  40,  or  70%  above 
current  levels,  over  the  next  two  years. 

Where  are  they  now? 

WE  LIST  BELOW  some  stocks  that 
Streetwalker  was  sour  on  and  on 
which  we  remain  sour,  [f you're  bet- 
ting that  the  market  will  recover  its 
early  spring  losses,  don't  place  your 
bets  on  any  of  these. 

Last  summer  Morgan  Stanley  utili- 
ties analyst  Sanford  Cohen  saw  big 
problems  ahead  for  s(  l corp,  the 
holding  company  for  Southern  (  all 
fornia  Edison.  At  the  time  si  Ecorp 
stock  sold  for  24V&  and  yielded  5.8%. 
Since  then  SCECOrp  has  done  even 
worse  than  he  expected;  the  stock's 
recently  down  to  16%.  With  the  yield 
now  a  rich  8.7%,  docs  that  make 
si  l  corp  any  more  attractive?  "No," 
says  Cohen.  "There's  a  good  reason 
the  yield's  so  high    risk.  Still  avoid." 

When  Streetwalker  spoke  to  UBS 
Securities  analyst  Todd  Slater  about 
I  i/  Claiborne  last  fall,  the  stock  was 
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down  to  18%.  Slater  advised  giving 
Liz  a  wide  berth.  The  stock  bottomed 
at  1 8  and  has  since  risen  over  2 5%,  to  a 
recent  237/8.  Turnaround?  Slater: 
"There's  nothing  to  indicate  the  core 
sportswear  business  has  improved." 
For  bottom -fishers  who  picked  Liz  up 
at  its  lows,  his  advice  is  to  take  profits. 

Last  fall  airline  analyst  Rose  Ann 
Tortora  of  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jen- 
rette  warned  that  USAir  Group,  then 
at  13Vk,  would  lose  altitude.  The  trou- 
bled carrier's  stock  has  since  dropped 
40%,  to  a  recent  77/s.  Although  Tor- 
tora has  a  high  regard  for  USAir's  new 
president,  ex-Trans  World  Corp.  ex- 
ecutive Frank  Salizzoni,  she  says 
USAir  still  lacks  a  long-range  strategy. 

"In  this  kind  of  market,  with  this 
kind  of  stock,"  says  Tortora,  "you 
must  wait  for  something  specific 
that's  good  news  before  getting  back 
in."  For  now,  avoid. 

Last  summer  Andrew  Feinman,  a 
special  situations  analyst  at  First  Alba- 
ny, recommended  Enserch,  the  diver- 
sified natural  gas  pipeline  and  utility 
(also  in  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
production).  A  new  boss  was  shaking 
the  place  up,  and  on  the  block  was 
Ebasco  Services,  its  engineering  and 
construction  business.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  would  go  to  slashing  long- 
term  debt.  Feinman  thought  Enserch 
stock,  then  at  18Vfc,  would  go  to  22. 
The  stock  got  to  22%. 

Investors  who  sold  when  the  stock 
hit  Feinman's  target  did  well;  others 
gave  back  their  profits.  Enserch  has 
since  dropped  to  12%.  It  couldn't  sell 
all  of  Ebasco,  didn't  get  in  as  much 
money  as  expected  and  still  has  too 
much  debt.  Feinman  thinks  Enserch 
will  earn  just  60  cents  a  share  this  year. 
Looks  like  dead  money,  near  term. 

But  just  so  you  don't  think  we're 
utterly  bearish,  here's  one  that  still 
looks  like  a  buy.  A  year  ago  Robert  W. 
Baird  &  Co.  analyst  Paul  Shain  touted 
Casey's  General  Stores,  an  Ankeny, 
Iowa- based  chain  of  convenience 
stores  concentrated  in  small  towns 
where  competition  is  minimal.  Good 
call.  Earnings  are  up  sharply;  ditto 
Casey's  o-t-c-listed  stock,  which  has 
risen  over  40%,  split  2-for-l  and  re- 
cently sold  at  a  split-adjusted  price  of 
11%.  Shain  still  likes  the  stock,  which 
he  thinks  could  hit  17  over  the  next 
year  on  the  strength  of  an  accelerated 
50-store  expansion  program.  HI 


Alan  King 

Aging 
Comedian 


But  the  best  line  comes  from  a 
Pilot  pen.  Because  Pilot's  patented 
liquid  ink  pens  always  deliver  a 

smooth  flowing  line. 
Look  for  Pilot's  Precise,  VBall, 
Spotliter  Supreme  or  Varsity. 


Pilot  Pen  delivers  a  great  line! 


AIDS  is  nothing  to  laugh  about. 
That's  why  Pilot  Pen  donates  a 
portion  of  each  sale  to  AmFAR. 


PILOT 
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How  do  I  sleep  at  night?" 


"It's  hard  to  sleep  well  when  you  think  about  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  every  250  Americans  is  infected  with  HIV.  We  have 
more  than  34,000  employees  worldwide,  and  I  know  that  AIDS 
doesn't  discriminate.  I'm  concerned  for  my  employees. 

"Because  of  my  position,  I  hope  I  can  lead  by  example.  At 
my  company,  we've  had  an  AIDS  education  program  in  place 
since  1986.  We're  trying  to  replace  ignorance  and  fear  with 
understanding  and  compassion.  We've  tried  to  dispel  the  myths 
that  surround  this  dreadful  disease. 

"Now,  at  least  our  employees  know  the  facts.  They  know 
that  work  doesn't  stop  if  someone's  infected.  They  know  that 
people  with  HIV  continue  to  make  valuable  contributions  in  the 
workplace.  They  know  how  to  show  their  support.  Most  impor- 
tantly, they  have  a  better  idea  of  how  to  help  prevent  HIV. 

"These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  help  me  sleep  better  at 
night.  But  none  of  us  can  really  rest  until  the  AIDS  epidemic  is 
stopped.  Our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  HIV  have  just 
begun.  It  will  take  every  company's  commitment.  Success 
depends  on  each  of  us." 


Call  the  CDC  Business  Responds  to  AIDS  Program  at 
1-800-458-5231 for  comprehensive  HIV  and  AIDS  business  CDC 
information  and  assistance.  "^(k  ^tss^ss^ 


BUSINESS 


RESPONDS 


TO  AIDS 


iage  from  the  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,  Public  Health  Service,  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 
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"The  more  things  change . . ." 
70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

(From  the  issue  op  Apr.  26,  1924) 


ing  $37  million,  had  passed 
through.  This  year,  the  [Chicago] 
Fair  expects  30  million  people  to 
spend  $40  million." 


Huge  power- 
house at 
government- 
built  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala. 
project, 
scheduled 
for  sale  in  1924 
to  outside 
private 
operators. 


"Four  offers  for  Muscle  Shoals  are 
now  before  Congress,  and  the  accep- 
tance of  one  of  them  must  soon  be 
made.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
real  contest  lies  between  Henry  Ford, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  associated 
public  utility  power  companies  of  the 
Appalachian  South,  on  the  other." 

"If  there  is  any  shorter  road  to  im- 
proved conditions  than  by  way  of 
machines,  power  and  efficiency, 
which  help  to  create  a  material  foun- 
dation for  all  sorts  of  progress — as 
well  as  some  sorts  of  deviltry — [Ber- 
trand]  Russell  may  prove  his  genius  by 
pointing  it  out,  with  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority over  the  popular  American 
method.  'One  motor  car  and  an  elec- 
tric kitchen  for  every  family1  sounds 
like  a  pretty  good  step  toward  any- 
thing desirable.  .  .  ." 


60 


years  ago 


(  From  the  issue  of  May  1 ,  1934 ) 
"To  play  safe,  why  not  have  early 
vacations  this  year?  If  all  goes  well, 
business  prospects  should  brighten  as 
the  year  unfolds.  Therefore,  eveiy 
care  should  be  taken  to  clear  the  decks 
for  expanding  activity  as  fall  ap- 
proaches. If  Congress  would  only  va- 
cate within  a  few  weeks,  many  execu- 
tives would  feel  free  to  leave.  ..." 

"The  name  this  year  is  the  same — 'A 
Century  of  Progress.'  But  there  the 
resemblance  to  last  year  ends.  .  .  . 
When  the  gates  were  locked  last  No- 
vember, 22.6  million  persons,  spend 


years  ago 

(  From  the  issue  of  May  1 ,  1944) 
"Washington  nerves  are  edgy,  dispo- 
sitions irritable.  Plans  are  shrouded 
with  question  marks,  all  major  deci- 
sions delayed.  Everyone  is  waiting  for 
the  invasion.  On  the  degree  of  its 
success  or  failure  almost  every  ele- 
ment in  the  Washington  outlook  is 
predicated.  Most  forecasts  reflect 
high  confidence  in  the  favorable  out- 
come of  D- Day." 

"March  plane  production,  soaring  to 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  peak  of  the 
war,  shattered  all  previous  records. 
With  many  companies  exceeding 
their  schedules,  output  topped  the 
9,000  mark  for  the  first  time." 

"Macy's,  the  New  York  department 
store,  has  at  last  gone  'whole  hog1 
into  the  livestock  business.  A  year  ago 
the  store  introduced  a  fifth-floor 
'barnyard'  with  chickens;  now  pigs, 
goats,  sheep  and  a  line  of  Mediterra- 
nean donkeys,  described  as  'small  and 
docile,'  have  been  added." 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  1,  1969) 
"More  than  $2  billion  poured  into 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  from 
Europe  last  year,  but  how  much  of 
that  really  was  European  money?  And 
how  much  was  American  money, 
earned  in  the  U.S.,  whether  legally  or 
illegally,  then  smuggled  to  Europe  to 
avoid  income  taxes;  dirty  money, 
washed  clean  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps, 


and  then  repatriated?  How  much  was 
Mafia  money,  made  from  gambling, 
narcotics,  extortion,  and  now  used  to 
buy  into  U.S.  industry.  .  .  ?  The  stark 
fact  is  that  nobody  knows." 

"  'I've  always  claimed  it  took  some- 
one from  abroad  to  recognize  the  true 
potential  in  this  country.'  The  speaker 
was  Fayez  Sarofim,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  but  now  is  a 
naturalized  U.S.  citizen.  Sarofim,  at 
41,  is  one  of  the  U.S.'  most  successful 
money  managers.  Since  starting  his 
own  Houston- based  investment 
management  firm,  Fayez  Sarofim  & 
Co.,  in  1958,  he  has  attracted  a  fol- 
lowing of  over  400  clients  [and]  the 
sum  of  more  than  $1.2  billion." 


Egyptian-born  Fayez  Sarofim,  now 
naturalized,  became  a  fabulously 
successful  Houston  money  manager. 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  23,  1984 ) 
"The  new  518-room  Inter-Conti- 
nental Houston,  which  opened  last 
month,  is  pledging  a  free,  round-trip 
air  ticket  to  Europe  via  Pan  Am  to  the 
first  3,000  travelers  who  spend  five 
nights,  consecutive  or  otherwise,  in 
one  of  its  $100  to  $130  rooms." 

"Financial  services  are  moving  into 
the  heavyweight  class  among  televi- 
sion advertisers.  Banks  and  S&Ls,  in- 
surance companies,  stockbrokers  and 
other  caterers  to  the  lend-and-spend 
market  increased  their  TV  budgets 
from  $465  million  in  1982  to  $556 
million  last  year.  .  .  ."  Hi 
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Scientists  ofttimes  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  a 
higher  power.  The  more 
they  dig  into,  establish 
facts  and  figures,  the 
more  they  marvel  about  the 
mystcrv  of  it  all. 

Food  may  be  essential  as 
fuel  for  the  body,  but  good 
food  is  fuel  for  the  soul. 

It's  more  fun  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  than  to 
justify  it. 

Advice:  It  's  more  fun  to 
give  than  to  receive. 

After  40,  ones  face 
begins  to  tell  more  than 
one's  tongue. 

A  winner  must  first  know 
what  losings  like. 

— Malcolm  Forbes 


A  Text.  .  . 

Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee:  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee. 
Trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
forever:  for  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting strength. 
— Isaiah  26:3-4 


Sent  in  by  Bill  Jordan, 
Kenton,  Tenn. 
What's  your  favorite 
text?  The  Forbes  Scrap- 
book  of  Thoughts  on  the 
Business  of  Life  is  pre- 
sented to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


Every  age  and  generation 
must  be  as  free  to  act  for 
itself  in  all  cases  as  the 
ages  and  generations  w  hich 
preceded  it.  The  vanity  of 
governing  beyond  the  grave 
is  the  most  ridiculous  and 
insolent  of  all  tyrannies. 
— Thomas  Paint. 

Every  luxury  must  be  paid 
for,  and  everything  is  a 
luxury,  starting  with  being 
in  the  world. 

— Cesar  Pavese 

All  of  us  who  grew  up  before 
World  War  II  are  immigrants 
in  time,  immigrants  from  an 
earlier  world,  living  in 
an  age  essentially  different 
from  anything  we  knew  before. 
— Margaret  Mead 

The  secret  of  success  in 
life  is  known  only  to  those 
who  have  not  succeeded. 

— Montaigne 


Absurdity:  A  statement 
or  belief  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  one's 
own  opinion. 
— Ambrose  Bierce 


If  we  find  life  in  outer  space 
I  hope  we  don't  romance  it; 

We  can't  afford  the  extra  aid, 
Much  less  the  cost  of  transit. 

— Art  Bugk 


I  showed  my  appreciation 
of  my  native  land  in  the 
usual  Irish  way  by  getting 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  could. 
— George  Bernard  Shaw 


There  are  three  wants  which 
can  never  be  satisfied:  that 
of  the  rich,  who  want 
something  more;  that  of  the 
sick,  who  want  something 
different;  and  that  of  the 
traveler,  who  says,  "Anywhere 
but  here." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  race 
is  the  human  race. 
—Don  Marquis 

Man  can  believe  the  impossible, 
but  man  can  never  believe  • 
I  he  improbable. 
-Os<  ar  Wilde 


The  irrationality  of  a  thing 
is  no  argument  against  its 
existence,  rather  a  condition 
of  it. 

— Nietzsche 

Happiness  is  not  something 
you  experience,  it's 
something  you  remember. 

— Oscar  Levant 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts,"  have  been  collected 
in  a  hardcover  edition  bound  in  green  and  gold.  To 
order,  send  $27.50  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box 
.  -1 1234  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on 
orders  in  New  York  State  and  other  states  where 
applicable.  For  faster  service  call  1-800-234-4553 
and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


Men  are  very  queer  animals — 
a  mix  of  horse-nervousness, 
ass-stubbornness  and 
camel-malice. 
— Thomas  Huxley 

Congress  does  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  what  I  think 
is  the- minimum  that  it 
ought  to  do,  and  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  that 
I  get  as  much. 
— Theodore  Roosevelt 

The  only  way  to  get  30 
minutes'  uninterrupted 
rest  in  a  hospital  is  to 
ring  for  a  nurse. 

— Old  southern  saying 
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Big  steel  snaps  back  •  Is  your  kid  an  entrepreneur? 


May  9,  1994  Four  Do! 
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OUR  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  SET  A  CAR  RENTAL  FIRM 
ON  A  FASTER  ROUTE.  WMk  helping  a  multinahond  car  rerddfimma^ 

AIG  Companies  were  asked  to  develop  a  cost-effective  plan  for  coverage  throughout  Europe.  Our  captive  management  experts  showed  the 
company  a  new  direction.  They  established  a  self-insured  retention  program  and  a  claims-management  system  for  the  firm,  while  our 
portfolio  specialists  in  London  implemented  a  funds-management  plan  for  the  multimillion-dollar  captive.  Excess  coverage  was 
written  by  anAIG  company  in  Europe.  The  result  was  a  comprehensive  risk  management  program  created  without  sacrificing  either 
effectiveness  or  continuity.  And  another  demonstration  of  how  the  AIG  Companies  provide  the  definitive  response  to  risk. 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 


American  International  Group,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  NY  10270. 


"I  know  its  late,  tut  la  ii  r  lie 
sushi.  How  far  do  I  have  to  gfo?" 


You  needn't  ever  leave  the  comfort  of  your  Four  Seasons  room  to  be  transported  by  a  talented  chef. 
|ur  room  service  menu  abounds  with  selections:  from  striped  bass  prepared  without  unwanted  calories,  to 
ep-dish  pizza,  to  homemade  chicken  soup  at  1  a.m.  For  the  same  breadth  of  choice  in  another 

hequalled  setting,  visit  our  restaurants  downstairs.  In  this  value-conscious  era,  the  demands  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTELS 
I  business  demand  nothing  less.  For  reservations,  phone  your  travel  counsellor  or  call  us  tollfr  ee. 

Four  Seasons  •  Regenl.  Defining  llie  ari  of  service  C1I4O  hoiels  in  It)  countries. 


Four  Seasons  -  Recent 
hotels  and  resorts 


The  car  at  the  top  of  tli 


It  has  no  known  predators.  Its  life 
span  could  be  measured  in  decades. 

Over  a  century  of  engineering  evo- 
lution has  produced  the  S-Class,  a  car 
designed  to  defy  the  elements,  and 
outlive  lesser  cars. 


For  example,  the  S420's  aluminum 
alloy  V-8  engine  block  is  impregnated 
with  silicone  crystals,  one  of  the 
hardest,  lowest-friction  materials  on 
the  planet.  Less  evolved  aluminum 
engine  blocks  resort  to  heavy  steel 


sleeves,  which  reduce  efficiency 
While  other  car  makers  form 
tural  components  in  one  quick 
of  the  press,  nearly  all  of  the  S 
body  is  formed  gradually,  throug! 
tiple  stampings,  reducing  stre 
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ng  the  fine  Swiss  watch.  It  takes 
style  and  design  to  a  new  dimen- 
sion. And  turns  the  telling  of  time 
nto  the  wearing  of  precious  jewels. 

To  witness  the  making  of  a 
Piaget,  is  to  experience  the  mentali- 
y  of  perfection. 

Every  single  part  of  each  Piaget 
:ase  and  bracelet  is  crafted  in  either 
solid  18  karat  gold  or  platinum. 
Including  the  tiniest  screws. 
'Even  an  enameled  dial  is  still  18 
<arat  gold  underneath.) 


The  hand-carved  case  has  an 
unmistakable  richness  and  patina 
that  only  repeated  hand-polishing 
can  accomplish. 

Each  individual  link  of  the 
bracelet  is  a  masterpiece:  shaped, 
beveled,  drilled,  polished  and 
repolished-often  up  to  50  separate 
procedures  are  required. 

And  in  this  age  of  assembly  line 
technology,  each  movement,  quartz 
or  mechanical,  is  crafted  by  a  Piaget 
watchmaker. 

The  Piaget  Tanagra,  for  men,  is 


138  grams  of  gold  and  represents 
weeks  of  handcrafted  artistry  and 
patience. 

The  Piaget  diamond  Tanagra  for 
women,  made  with  equal  care, 
becomes  a  jewel  on  the  wrist. 

Piaget  has  earned  its  place  as 
the  timepiece  of  perfection. 
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NO  STORE  on  earth  has  lived  your  weekend  passions  like  Brooks.  Decades  of 
experience  went  into  this  mesh  shirt.  Sure,  it's  $38  but  will  more  than  likely 
outlive  your  handicap.  Ditto  the  $55  cotton  shorts-which  may  even  outlast  your 
lucky  iron.  Both  shirt  &  shorts  get  better  with  time.  Can  any  golfer  say  the 
same?  For  the  store  nearest  you,  or  a  copy  of  our  catalog,  call  1-800-274-1816. 
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Howard  Banks 


After  the  turmoil? 

Ti  if:  U.S.  airline  INDUSTRY  is  undergoing  painful  turmoil — that  we 
all  know.  But  where  are  the  fare  wars,  bankruptcies  and  confronta- 
tions with  trade  unions  taking  this  vital  American  industry?  In  "A 
Sixties  industry  in  a  Nineties  economy,"  Howard  Banks  makes  a 
highly  educated  guess-and  predicts  that  the  full-service  airline  as  we 
have  long  known  it  is  going  the  way  of  the  Pullman  sleeper  train  and 
the  Ford  Tri-Motor.  An  assistant  managing  editor  and  our  Washing- 
ton bureau  chief,  Banks,  56,  has  airplanes 
and  airlines  in  his  blood. 

"I've  been  in  and  around  aviation  all  my 
life,"  he  says.  "My  father  was  a  designer, 
and  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  laboratories  at 
Britain's  de  Havilland  Aircraft  Co.  When  I 
switched  to  wordsmithing,  it  seemed  natu- 
ral to  keep  up  my  interest  in  aviation. 

"Time  adds  perspective.  This  story  is  a 
result  of  years  of  watching  and  reporting. 
The  crucial  element  that  fell  into  place  was 
Continental  launching  its  CALite  service, 
mostly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  Several 
years  back  FORBES  told  the  story  of  how  a 
well-run,  low-cost  airline — Southwest — 
can  outcompete  full-service,  high-cost  car- 
riers  in  specific  point-to-point  markets. 

Now  we  have  a  major  carrier  spreading  its  low-cost  operation  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  affect  the  whole  of  the  U.S.  airline  system  and  hit  the 
high-cost  majors  hard. 

"The  key  issue  is:  Can  the  major  carriers  get  their  productivity  up 
so  that  they  can  compete?  It  doesn't  look  that  way,  for  reasons  I  detail 
in  the  article." 

What  does  this  future  hold  for  those  of  us  w  ho  do  a  lot  of  th  ing? 
You'll  be  sorry  you  asked.  "Passengers  w  anting  comfort  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  it,"  says  Banks.  "The  rest  of  us  are 
going  to  have  to  get  used  to  traveling  cattle-car  class,  but  at  least  it 
won't  require  a  mortgage  to  go  see  grandma."  Starts  on  page  107. 

Solzhenitsyn  speaks 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  everything  the  great  Russian 
writer  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  asserts  in  his  interview  with  Forbes  to 
be  deeply  moved  by  his  powerful  defense  of  his  native  land. 
"Zhirinovsky  is  an  evil  caricature  of  a  Russian  patriot"  begins  on 
page  118.  Read  it.  It  will  give  you  a  much  improved  perspective  for 
judging  the  situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  case  for  municipal  bonds 

We're  not  so  brash  as  to  be  able  to  predict  the  course  of  interest 
rates  at  this  time,  but  we  do  know  a  bargain  when  we  see  one.  That's 
why  I  recommend  you  read  "Munis:  everything's  on  sale"  by 
Matthew  Schifrin  on  page  202. 


Editor 
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A    M    E    R    I    C   A'S  UMBRELLA 


1994  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  its  Affiliates,  Hartford,  CT  06183. 


At  The  Travelers  we  realize  the 
contribution  your  company's 
employees  make.  This  is  why  we 
help  our  customers  reduce  loss  costs 
by  focusing  on  the  human  side. 

Through  our  innovative 
program  of  injury  prevention,  we 
work  with  you  to  cut  down  on 
claims  and  costs  by  keeping  your 
employees  healthy  and  on  the  job. 
For  one  customer  this  helped  cut 
accidents  by  50%  -and  saved 
$1.5  million  in  the  process. 

We  also  place  an  emphasis  on 
getting  your  people  back  to  work 
quickly-accelerating  claim  response 
time  while  managing  the  quality 
and  cost  of  medical  care. 

Our  commitment  to  reducing 
loss  cost  is  just  one  of  the  reasons 
we  maintain  a  consistent  95% 
retention  rate  among  our  large 
commercial  accounts. 


Even  though  we've  helped  save  American  business  over 
$300  million,  we  know  that  most  accidents  cost  more  than  money. 


All  backed  by  130  years  of 
experience  and  the  understanding 
that  for  each  employee  under 
America's  umbrella,  any  accident 
is  one  too  many. 


TheTravelersl 

Insurance  Companies 


To  Some,  Handcrafting 
A  Car  Out  Of  Aluminum 

May  Seem  Extreme. 
We  Couldn't  Agree  More. 
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To  the  victor . . . 

Who's  WINNING  tobacco's  war  of 
attrition?  A  year  ago  we  likened  the 
price-cutting  strategy  of  Philip 
Morris  Chief  Executive  MichaelMiles 
to  the  Civil  War  battles  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant:  Victory  would  go  to  the  side 
most  able  to  bear  casualties  and  re- 
place losses.  We  picked  Philip  Morris 
in  a  market  share  victory  over  rival 
rjr  Nabisco  in  the  cigarette  wars 
(May  10,  1993). 

As  predicted,  the  sacrifices  have 
been  huge.  On  average,  premium 
brand  prices  are  running  within  57 
cents  of  discount  brands,  down 
from  a  $1.05  spread  before  the 
price  cuts.  That's  knocked  $2.4 
billion  out  of  Philip  Morris' 
pretax  domestic  tobacco  oper- 
ating profits,  which  came  in  at 
$2.8  billion  last  year,  rjr's  casualties 
are  on  the  same  scale;  domestic  to- 
bacco operating  profits  fell  43%,  to 
$1.2  billion. 

So  who's  bearing  up  best?  rjr 
cites  numbers  from  Wheat  First 
Butcher  Singer's  tobacco  analyst 
John  Maxwell  that  show  domestic 
shipments  by  Philip  Morris  fell  9% 
while  its  own  shipments  declined  less 
than  4%.  But  because  of  unusual 
inventory  stockpiling,  recent  ship- 
ment figures  haven't  tracked  the 
real  battleground:  what's  happening 
in  retail  sales. 

rjr  does  not  release  retail  sales 
data,  but  Philip  Morris,  citing  Nielsen 
numbers,  makes  a  convincing  claim 
of  victory.  It  says  it  gained  four  share 
points  in  the  premium  cigarette 


market,  moving  from  a  prewar  49%  to 
53%  at  year-end.  Most  impressive, 
its  flagship  brand,  Marlboro,  which 
had  fallen  to  a  22%  share  in  March 
1993,  now  has  27%  of  the  market. 

The  spoils  should  flow  this  year. 
Prices  are  slowly  rising,  leaving  Philip 
Morris  to  cash  in  on  its  increased 
market  share. 

-Amy  Feldman 


The  cookie  crumbled 


Philip  Morris'  Michael  Miles 

Heavy  casualties  in  the  cigarette  wars. 


That  doesn't  mean  rjr  Nabisco  is  ' 
a  price  war  pushover.  Last  year 
Keebler  Co.,  the  U.S.'  number  two 
cookie  and  cracker  maker  ( 1993  sales, 
$1 .7  billion),  saw  earnings  col- 
lapse— and  a  longtime  chief  executive 
leave — after  it  launched  a  cookie 
and  cracker  price  war  against  industry 
leader  rjr  (Apr.  26,  1993). 

New  chief  Brian  Chadbourne  is 
cleaning  up  the  mess.  He  announced 
a  $120  million  reorganization 
charge  in  March  and  is  closing  a  plant 
in  North  Carolina.  "Keebler  has 
abandoned  the  tactic  of  overly  aggres- 
sive trade  discounting,"  he  says. 

That  goes  for  snacks,  too.  Keeb- 
ler's  been  fighting  a  losing  pretzel  and 
potato  chip  battle  with  PepsiCo's 
huge  Frito-Lay  subsidiary  for  years. 
Chadbourne's  new  strategy:  Wait 
for  troubled  food  giant  Borden  to  un- 
load its  salt}'  snack  operation. 
Keebler  expects  a  number  of  small- 
er— and  weaker — regional  players 
to  buy  the  assets.  Unable  to  beat  the 
best,  he'll  be  happy  to  steal  their 
business  instead. 

-Marcia  Bf:rss 


Footloose 

Nashville-based  shoe  and  cloth- 
ing maker  Genesco  Inc.  looked  like  a 
winner  to  us  last  year.  Twice.  First 
we  said  former  Procter  &  Gamble 
marketer  Douglas  Grindstaff  was  a 
smart  pick  to  succeed  Chief  Executive 
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.0  help  you  create  and  keep 
customers,  we  begin  with  this  piece 
of  advanced  technology 


We  couldn't  help  you  succeed  without 
it.  It's  the  ability  to  listen  to  you  and  your 
customers.  And  it's  the  foundation  of  our 
pioneering  customerize™  philosophy. 

Using  proven  methodology,  Unisys 
Services  professionals  will  work  with  you  to 
customerize  your  organization-and  enhance 
its  competitiveness-by  aligning  information 
strategy  with  your  customer  service  goals. 
Our  Information  Planning  Service  teams 
you  with  Unisys  experts  to  create  a  practical 
blueprint  for  enhancing  customer  service 
through  information. 


CUS-tonveMze\  kus'-ta-ms-rize'X  vi 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi- 
zation's information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS,  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Unisys  Process  Redesign  helps 
redirect  your  people,  processes  and 
information  flow  to  increase  your  respon- 
siveness to  customers.  As  a  Systems 
Integration  leader,  we  design  solutions 

©1994  Unisys  Corporation. 


for  real-world  multivendor  environments.      responsibility  for  your  IS  operations. 


And  Unisys  Outsourcing  frees  you  to  focus 


For  a  complimentary  customerize 


on  customer  service  while  we  shoulder       Services  Information  Kit,  call  us  at 


UNISYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


1-800-874-8647,  ext.  19.  Hear  for  your- 
self how  enhanced  customer  service 
can  make  a  strategic  difference  for 
your  business. 

CUSTOMERIZE  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


Pure  design 


Rado 

'Ceramica ' 


TOURnenu 

ew  York  •  Genevi  •  Pilm  B»»ch  •  BjI  Harbour  -  CosU  Mesa 

MADISON  AVE  -  WHO  ST  I  )  UAOlSON  AVE    »TK  ST  ,J  J*TW  ST  7TW  AVI 
PALM  BEACH  WOBTM  AVE       BAl  HARBOUR   BAL  HARBOU«  SHOPS 
CALIFORNIA  □  COSTA  MESA   SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
SHOP  AT  HOME  Hill  I1MJM  1-MO-M«-W32 


Start  with  high-tech  ceramics.  Scratch- 
proof.  Extraordinarily  resistant  to  heat,  wear 
and  corrosion.  With  a  jewel-like  luster  that 
won't  ever  fade. 

Add  innovative  styling,  water  resistance 
and  a  Swiss  quartz  movement,  and  you  have 
'Ceramica'.  The  first  fully-ceramic  scratch- 
proof  watch. 

RADO 

Switzerland 


Rado,  A  division  of  SMH  US.  Inc  35  East  21  St,  New  York.  MY  10010 


Introducing 
Flat  Fee  Trading: 

any  stock, 
any  amount  * 
any  price, 


Instead  of  commissions  that  escalate 
with  the  price  of  a  slock  or  number 
of  shares  traded.  National  Discount 
Brokers  charges  one  Hal  $30  fee  for 
ANY  NASD AQ/OTC  equity  transaction. 

And  the  same  $30  fee  for  up  to  5.000 
shares  of  any  listed  equity.  *Listed 
orders  in  excess  of  5,000  shares  will 
incur  an  additional  one  cent  per  share 
fee  on  the  entire  order. 

And  we  guarantee  more  than  just 
price.  If  for  ANY  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  our  service,  tell  us. 
And  your  $30  will  be  returned.  No 

hassles.  And  no  catches.  A  minimum 
equity  balance  of  $2,000  in  cash  or 
securities  is  required  before  an  account 
can  begin  trading. 

So  call  for  your  new  account  kit  today. 
National  Discount  Brokers.  We've 
redefined  discounting. 


National  Discount 

BROKERS 

Discounting  Redefined 

I-800-4-1-PRICK 

Fax  (2  i  2)  248-2845 

Member  \  \SD  and  SIPC. 

New  York  »  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  \\  Palm  Beach 

All  aceiiunls  protected  up  to  SIO  million. 


Genesco  Chief  Executive  Douglas  Gnndstaff 
Shoes  don't  sell  like  toothpaste. 


William  Wire,  a  finance  man  (Apr. 
26,  1993).  Three  months  later  we  said 
to  ignore  a  25%  drop  in  the  stock,  to 
8.  The  turnaround,  we  felt,  was  still 
on  track. 

Turns  out  it  wasn't.  Evidently 
shoes  and  cowboy  boots  can't  be  sold 
like  toothpaste  and  detergent. 
Grindstaff  was  quick  to  focus  on 
brands,  introducing  line  extensions 
and  big  ad  budgets.  And  he  made  a 
string  of  acquisitions  to  take 
Genesco  into  new  markets. 

Unhappily,  Grindstaff  mistimed 
the  western  boot  fad,  building  up 
huge  inventories  when  he  should 
have  been  slimming  down.  His  acqui- 
sition of  British  soccer  shoe  maker 
Mitre  went  awry  when  he  tried  to  take 
the  brand  into  clothing.  And  licens- 
ing Levi's  Dockers  name  for  a  line  of 
footwear  flopped  when  the  shoes 
were  priced  too  high.  With  an  unex- 
pected $38  million  writedown  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  Genesco  lost 
$51 .8  million  last  year  on  sales  of 
$573  million. 

Grindstaff  wouldn't  talk  to 
FORBES,  but  his  current  actions  would 
seem  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  mistakes.  He's  closing  plants  and 
58  of  540  retail  shoe  stores,  cutting 
the  work  force  by  20%,  lowering  the 
price  on  Dockers  and  shifting  Mitre 
back  to  shoes. -Nancy  Rotenier  mm 
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g  for  the  best  value  for 
elecommunications  dollar  in  Euro 
'hen  talk  to  us: 

)eutsche  Telekom,  Europe's  No.  1 
elecommunications  company. 


B776N 

Washo 


b  compete  in  the  diversified  European  marketplace,  you  need  a  telecommunications  partner 
rith  global  reach,  leadership  in  technology  and  competitive  pricing.  This  is  precisely  why  so 
lany  companies  have  chosen  Deutsche  Telekom  as  their  partner  in  establishing  effective  com- 
lunications  in  Europe  and  beyond. 

■ocated  right  in  the  center  of  Europe,  Deutsche  Telekom  is  able  to  offer  its  customers  a  signifi- 
ant  competitive  advantage.  With  Germany  being  a  gateway  to  the  East  and  West,  we  have  exact- 
or the  right  location  for  centralizing  your  telecommunications  traffic.  This,  coupled  with 
elekom's  many  international  partnership  agreements,  value-added  data  service  interconnec- 
Lons,  and  joint  ventures  in  laying  international  fiber  optic  transmission  lines,  gives  your  business 
tie  tools  for  success  in  new  markets. 

iw  York. NY        Within  Germany,  customers  have  access  to  the  world's  largest  ISDN  network,  digi- 
x-  1 212  424-29  89  tal  mobile  communications,  high-speed  data  communications  networks  and  much 
la  o  il  more.  We  also  have  support  services  worldwide  to  help  you  with  requirements 

i.  +i  312  214-32 14  throughout  Europe.  If  you  attach  particular  significance  to  one-stop  shopping  or 

single-end  billing,  Deutsche  Telekom  does 
mFra^fn0'cnA' :  offer  such  services  in  close  cooperation  with 

I.:  +1  415  955-05  12  L  MIMBBMUMU 

x:  +1 415  955-05 13  almost  every  major  telecommunications  ad- 

,anta,  GA  ministration.  So,  whether  you're  looking  for 
i :  +i  404  87o  91 49        managed  telecommunications  facilities 

x:  +1  404  870-91  50  J  °  t«BP*  '  V:  *^»JM^^^^MW»|^MM^-y 

or  a  European  customer  service  center,        W^£^L?F  ? 
llTonai  Key '      Deutsche  Telekom  offers  you  exactly  the       Sj,^  I  I" 

:count  Management       jrjrt^  solutions  for  VOU1"  SI  )ecifi( '  IH^edS. 

I.:  +49  261  1  23  11     _°;  i     .  . 

x:  +49  261  3  82  82  Telecommumcations  made  m  Germany.        We  tie  markets  together. 


Telekom 


You 

didn't  get 
rich  quick. 
But  you 

could  go  broke 

that  way 

Insurant  \,;o  u-.t^  offered  through  ConnKticuf  General  Life  Insurance  Company  and  CIGNA  Associates,  Inc. 


The  late  nights.  The  lost  weekends. 
All  your  hard-earned  money.  And 
where's  it  going?  Unfortunately,  you 
may  pay  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  what 
you  have  in  estate  and  other  taxes. 
And  as  unjust  as  this  seems,  it's  just 
one  example  of  how  lack  of  planning  can  seriously  reduce  your  net  worth.  At  CIGNA 
Financial  Advisors,  we  help  people  with  high  net  worth  keep  more  of  what  they  have. 
We  develop  strategies  that  not  only  preserve  assets,  but  help  make  them  grow.  We 
provide  planning  services  and  insurance  and  investment  products  to  address  a  wide 
range  of  estate,  retirement  and  business  succession  issues.  We  believe  your  money 
should  go  lots  of  places.  Down  the  drain  isn't  one  of  them.  Contact  Edward  Berube, 
President,  CIGNA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc.,  S-303,  Hartford,  CT  06152.  203.726.6409. 


CIGNA  Financial  Advisors 

Insurance  &  Investments 
A  Business  of  Caring. 


Estate  Business       Investment      Retirement       Life  Disability       Annuities      Mutual  Asset 

Planning      Planning      Planning         Planning        Insurance      Insurance  Funds  Management 


Y  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Petty  cash 

Wiikn  THE  billionaire  speculator 
George  Soros  recently  testified  on 
Capitol  Hill,  here's  how  he  ex- 
plained his  compensation:  "The  only 
thing  |  hedge  funds]  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  the  managers  arc  compen- 
sated on  the  basis  of  performance 
and  not  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  assets 
under  management."  Soros  forgot 
to  add  that  whether  they  perform  or 
not,  most  hedge  funds  also  get  paid 
a  fee  based  on  assets  under  manage- 
ment. In  Soros'  case,  we  are  talking 
about  $90  million  last  year  on  the  $11 
billion  he  managed — nearly  a  cool 
quarter  million  a  day,  counting  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays.  Maybe  Soros 
forgot  about  that  $90  million  because 
it  was  dwarfed  by  the  half  billion  or 
so  he  collected  in  fees  from  his  15% 
share  of  the  trailing  profits. 

-Dyan  Ma(  i  i  w 


Lucky  Lurie 

If  you'RK  a  42-year-old  producer  of 
Hop  movies  w  ho  wants  to  ow  n  a  pro 
football  team,  coming  from  a  rich 
family  helps.  Meet  Jeffrey  I. uric,  who 
this  April  agreed  to  pay  $185  mil- 
lion for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles — the 
most  ev  er  for  a  professional  sports 
franchise.  Maybe  Lurie,  the  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  General  Cinema 
(  now  renamed  1  [arcourt  General), 


The  Philadelphia  Eagles  in  action 

Jeff  Lurie  goes  from  flops  to  pigskins. 
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will  do  better  in  football  than  he  has 
in  the  movies.  1  lis  ( Ihestnut  I  lill  Pro 
ductions  has  turned  out  three  box 
office  lightw  eights —  Sweet  Hearts 
Dance,  V.I.  Warshawski  and  I  Love 
Ton  to  Death. 

Jeffrey  Lurie's  bid  for  the  Eagles 
will  be  financed  by  the  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton; Lurie  put  up  as  collateral  the 
Harcourt  General  stock  held  by  his 
branch  of  the  family.  Uncle  Richard 
Smith  runs  the  company,  which  in 
1991  acquired  Harcourt  brace  Jo- 
vanovich.  Only  too  happy  to  indulge 
Lurie's  pigskin  fantasy  was  Norman 
Braman,  the  south  Florida  car  dealer 
who  sold  Lurie  the  Eagles  for  nearly 
triple  what  he  paid  for  the  team  nine 
years  ago.  -Randall  Lane 

Charles  Bronfman's 
lolling 

Israki  !  ooks  I  iki  it  could  be  the 
next  hot  developing  country.  Charles 
Bronfman,  the  Montreal  based  CO 
chairman  of  Seagram  Co.  Ltd.,  runs 
Claridge  Israel.  Five  years  ago  Clar- 
idge  invested  $100  million  in  Israeli 
companies;  the  portfolio's  value  has 
since  quintupled. 

Now  Bronfman  has  wooed  other 
investors— including  Goldman, 
Sachs  and,  reportedly,  Loews 
Corp.'s  Larry  Tisch — to  join  him  in 
Israel.  Claridge  and  other  partners 
just  raised  $150  million,  15%  of  t  hat 
from  Bronfman,  for  a  series  ofpri 
vate  partnerships  called  the  Renais 
sance  f  unds.  Renaissance  is  looking 
for  deals  from  $5  million  to  over  $  1 00 
million  in  size,  w  ith  just  one-quar- 
ter of  its  capital  earmarked  for  minor- 
ity equity  positions.       -RrVA  Atlas 

The  return  of  the  Beetle? 

Last  ylar  Volkswagen  ag — the 
company  that  first  made  foreign  cars 
popular  among  Americans — lost 
$300  million  in  North  America. 
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Volkswagen's 
Concept  I  Cabriolet 
Bugged  by 
North  American 
losses,  VW  may 
bring  back  a 
Beetle-like  car. 


Americans  haven't  taken  to  vw's 
current  generation  of  designed  for 
Europe  vehicles. 

Jens  Neumann,  a  member  of  vw's 
managing  board  who  recently  visited 
the  U.S.,  says  vw  can  yet  turn  things 
around.  One  way  may  be  by  bringing 
back  the  Beetle  model.  VW  trotted 
out  a  Beetle  shaped  car  at  recent  U.S. 
auto  shows.  But  that's  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  thoroughly  modern  Beetle 
probably  couldn't  go  into  produc- 
tion until  near  the  end  of  the  decade. 
In  the  meantime,  small  improve- 
ments. The  new  vw  Golf  sold  here 
even  has  cupholders  and  an  inside 
trunk  release.  -Jhrry  Flint 

Hurwitz  rolls  the  dice 

Rich  Houstoman  Charles  Hur 
witz,  the  e\- corporate  raider,  has 
gone  gaga  over  gambling.  This 
month  Hurwitz  is  opening  the  Sam 
I  [ouston  Race  Park,  an  $85  million 
horse  track  in  Houston,  and  he's  get- 
ting ready  for  the  day  when  casino 
gambling  comes  to  Texas.  Houston 
just  awarded  the  lease  on  a  prime 
downtown  location  to  a  joint  venture 
between  his  Maxxam  Inc.  and  Steve 
Wynn's  Mirage  Resorts. 


Maxxam's  Charles  Hurwitz 

Rolling  the  dice  on  casino  gambling. 
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Hurwitz  and  Wynn  will  spend  $5 
million  to  tear  down  the  decrepit 
Houston  Coliseum  and  build  a  new 
— but  temporary — outdoor  amphi- 
theater on  the  site.  Upon  legaliza- 
tion, they  would  move  the  amphithe- 
ater and  build  a  $250  million  casino 
complex  in  its  place.  Hurwitz  and 
Wynn  have  guaranteed  Houston  a 
minimum  $15  -million-a-year  share  of 
the  casino's  potential  revenues. 
(That's  on  top  of  the  percentage  the 
state  asks  for. ) 

Hurwitz  and  Wynn  will  have  to 
settle  for  the  amphitheater  for  now. 
The  Texas  legislature  isn't  expected 
to  vote  on  a  casino  bill  until  next  year. 
Plus  casino  gambling  would  most 
likely  have  to  be  approved  in  a  referen- 
dum. Plus  the  by  no  means  univer- 
sally loved  former  corporate  raider 
must  pass  muster  with  a  state  casino 
commission  that  has  yet  to  be  created. 
Hurwitz's  ace  card,  however  may  be 
that  he's  been  a  big  contributor  to 
Houston  Mayor  Bob  Lanier's  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

-Christopher  Palmeri 

Room-service  racing 

Leave  it  to  Kentucky,  home  of 
Churchill  Downs  and  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  to  come  up  with  offtrack 
betting  gimmicks.  Just  90  minutes 
from  Churchill,  Ky.  are  six  rooms  at 
a  Holiday  Inn  set  up  as  private  otb 
parlors.  These  are  equipped  with 
voucher  machines  into  which  a  patron 
can  feed  as  much  money  as  he  wants 
to  wager  on  as  many  as  ten  races  a  day 
w  hile  watching  in  comfort  as  the 
races  are  beamed  to  the  room's  TV  by 
satellite.  The  rooms  cost  $65  a  day, 
just  $3  above  the  hotel's  standard 
rate.  The  setup  is  run  by  Kentucky 
Off-Track  Betting  Inc.,  formed  in 
December  1992  by  a  consortium  of 
four  Kentucky  tracks. 

"If  there's  a  big  race,  like  the 
Breeder's  Cup,"  says  one  of  the  mo- 
tel's receptionists,  "you  have  to 
make  a  reservation  two  months  in  ad- 
vance." But  forget  about  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  on  May  7.  "Churchill 
Downs  wants  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  biggest  race  in  the  world," 
says  Gene  McLean,  president  of 
Kentucky  OTB.  "They'll  beam  it  to 
about  500  markets,  but  none  in 
Kentucky."  -VlCKl  Contavespi  BK 


Nestled  between  Georgetown  and  downtown. 


Distinctive  artwork  throughout. 


24  hr.  business  services. 


Call  1-800-233-1234  or  your  travel  planner. 


Residential  charm 
with  a  flair  for  business. 

A  private  retreat 
from  the  public  eye. 

Where  the  exceptional 
is  the  rule. 


PARK 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.  ® 


Small.  Select.  Inspired. 


Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  are  managed  or  operated  by  two  separate  groups  of  companies-Hyatt  Corp  and  Hyatt  International  Corp.  ©  1993  Hyatt  Corp. 


T.  Rowb  Price  International  Stock  Fund— one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  international  funds — can  be  an  ideal  way  to  diversify  your 
portfolio.  Adding  foreign  holdings  could  help  increase  your  long-term 
returns  by  providing  exposure  to  potentially  stronger-performing  for- 
eign markets.  And  it  should  help  reduce  your  portfolio's  overall 
volatility  because  foreign  economies  follow  different  cycles  than  the 
U.S.  economy. 

In  fact,  Morningstar,  an  independent  mutual  fund  research  service, 
awarded  the  Fund  a  4-star  rating  (****)  for  its  risk-adjusted  perfor- 
mance. As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will  be  short-term  price  fluctu- 
ation. $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  100%  no  load. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 
1-800-541-8312 


Invest  With  Confidenc 

T.RoweFrice 


<fht 
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International  investing  has  special  risks,  including  currency  fluctuations.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Fund  can  achieve 
its  objectives.  Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  2/28/94.  These  ratings 
may  change  monthly.  Ratings  are  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-,  5-,  and  10-year  average  annual  returns  with  appropriate 
fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  Fund  performance  relative  to  3-month  Treasury  bill  monthly  returns.  10%  of 
funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars  and  22.5%  receive  4  stars.  Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future 
results.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and 
expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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To  Europe 

FOR  THE 
BUSINESS  TRAVELER. 

Business  in  Europe 
becomes  a  pleasure 
when  your  companion 
travels  free. 

Between  May  and  December, 
you  and  a  companion  can  enjoy 
the  spacious  comfort  of  an 
outside  double  stateroom  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  2  for  the  price 
of  an  outside  single  stateroom. 
Make  business  a  pleasure  with 
five  glorious  days  and  nights 
between  New  York  and  England 
on  the  magnificent  QE2.  Rates 
range  from  $3,870  to  $7,290  per 
cabin,  including  two  British 
Airways  World  Traveller™ 
service  tickets  for  travel 
between  London  and  12  U.S. 
cities.  Or  pay  just  $299  to  $999 
more  per  person  and  fly  home  on 
a  specially  reserved  British 
Airways  Concorde®  flight  to 
Washington,  D.C.  or  New  York. 
For  more  details  and  sailing 
dates,  call  your  travel  agent  and 


ask  for  product [BTJ.  For  a  free 
brochure,  or  our  $8.9.S  \  ideo, 
call  1-800-221-8200. 


Rales  are  per  cabin,  double  occupancy,  subject  to 
availability  and  dependent  upon  departure  date. 
Port  and  handling  charges  are  $165  pet  person  extra. 
Cunard  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  British  Airways 
Concorde18  flights  without  advance  notice.  This 
offer  applies  only  on  an  upgrade  from  an  outside  single 
stateroom  Gtadc  WO  or  I'B  to  an  outside  double 
stateroom  Grade  K  or  H,  respectively.  This  offer 
cannot  be  combined  w  ith  any  other  discount  or 
spec.ial  offer.  The  QE2  is  registered  in  Great  Britain. 
OW94  Cunard. 
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Talking  head 

Sir:  Re  "Radio  redux"  (Apr.  11). 
Rush  Limbaugh  is  the  most  insensi- 
tive, unproductive  talk-show  host.  He 
docs  not  speak  for  the  caring, .intelli- 
gent, considerate,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  love  this  country  and  have 
respect  for  its  leaders.  We  w  ill  nol  be 
subscribing  to  FORB]  S. 

-Taniaand  Mike  Sumberg 
La  folia,  Calif. 


Rush  Limbaugh 

Stirring  up  the  airwaves. 


Sir:  Perhaps  you  could  be  a  better 
American  by  omitting  Mr.  Lim- 
baugh's  ridiculous  trash  about  any 
American  who  is  trying  to  serve  his 
country. 

-Alta  D.  Fuller 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Sir:  Rush  Limbaugh  is  popular  be- 
cause he  is  an  excellent  broadcaster, 
who  knows  how  to  turn  a  phrase,  hit  a 
nerve  and  provide  simplistic  on-air 
solutions  to  complex  social,  political 
and  economic  problems.  But  he  is 
hardly  unique  with  his  message. 
-Arthur  A.  Lord 
Tarzana,  Call','. 

Reserve  judgment 

Sir:  Re  "]  [istory  is  lull  of  giants  thai 
failed  to  adapt"  (Feb.  28).  You  report 
that  over  the  last  five  years  we  have 
replaced  69%  of  our  reserves,  when,  in 
fact,  the  number  is  well  over  100%. 
How  can  FORBES  and  Texaco  be  so  far 
apart?  [You  write:  ]  "Most  companies 
include  revisions,  which  make  their 
numbers  look  better."  Revisions  are 


real  barrels;  they  are  real  value.  They 
show  that  a  company  has  used  a  pru- 
dent method  of  initially  counting  the 
barrels  they  expect  from  new  discov 
erics.  Estimating  underground  re 
serves  of  oil  and  gas  is  a  combination! 
of  art  and  science.  Remember,  some? 
very  well  established  and  highly  re 
garded  companies  wrote  off  trillions 
of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  reserves  on 
the  North  Slope  because  circuit 
stances  did  not  allow  their  produc 
tion.  Penalizing  a  company  by  no 
counting  the  reserves  it  adds  to  it 
books  on  a  realistic,  producible  and 
commercial  basis  is  totally  wrong. 

Alfred  C.  DeCrank  Jr. 
Chairman  &~  Chief  Executive 
Texaco  Inc. 
White  Plains,  N.  T. 

Megamall  mauling.5 

Sir:  Re  "Humpbacks  in  Minneapolis'' 
(Apr.  11).  As  a  seasonal  retailer,  my 
company  has  enjoyed  strong  sales  and 
excellent  profits  operating  in  Mall  ol 
America. 

-Marc  Winkelman 
Bighorn  Group 
Austin,  Tex. 

Sir:  You  got  it  all  wrong.  It  is  a  fad 
that  37  million  visits  were  made  tcj 
Mall  of  America  in  its  first  year.  We're 
perfectly  happy,  as  are  our  tenants, 
with  the  $625  million  in  reported 
sales  last  year.  Mall  of  America  is  87°A 
leased.  Comparing  occupancy  at  Mall 
of  America  with  other  major  malls  in 
the  market  is  comparing  apples  tc 
oranges.  Our  neighboring  malls  are 
fully  mature,  whereas  Mall  of  America 
is  a  mere  18  months  old. 
-Herbert  Simon 
President 

Melvin  Simon  &  Associates 
-David  Simon 
President 

Simon  MOA  Management  Co. 
Indianapolis,  bid. 

Keep  an  open  mind 

Sir:  Re  "Lord  of  immortality"  {Apr 
11).  Ioriu  s  paints  a  picture  of  Dr 
Deepak  Chopra  as  the  leader  of  a  non 
scientific,  cultish  group  of  scientific 
illiterates  who  are  making  him  rich  by 
purchasing  his  books.  I  study  Cho- 
pra's Ayurvedic  approach  to  health 
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care  with  the  eye  of  one  trained  exten- 
sively in  the  scientific  method.  I  find 
Ayurvedic  health  care  is  a  powerful 
adjunct  to  other  more  traditional 
Western  health  care  approaches. 

Db  Donald  C.  Baker 

Wantajjb,  N.T. 

Liberal  agrees  with 

FORBES! 

Sir:  Re  "Killing  the  goose11  (Jan.  31) 
and  the  reply  from  |  Director  of  Eco 
nomic  Development  for  New  York 
State]  Vincent  Tese  (Mar.  28).  Being 
one  of  your  liberal  tree  huggers,  I  find 
myself <  )ften  disagreeing  with  b()Rlii:s. 
However,  having  to  deal  with  several 
different  state  bureaucracies  in  run 
ninga  small  business,  I  found  I  agreed 
wholeheartedly  with  this  article.  The 
surrounding  states  treat  us  as  custom 
ers  and  attempt  to  make  the  onerous 
job  of  filing  numerous  reports  as  sim- 
ple as  possible.  New  York  t  reals  us  as  a 
captive  audience  from  whom  they 
seem  more  interested  in  draining  the 
last  nickel  possible,  instead  of  helping 
us  succeed. 

-Don  Hughes 
White  Plains,  N.  T. 

You're  wrong;  you're  right 

SlR:  We've  been  I  lallmark  retailers  for 
many  years  ("Loyal  to  a  fault,"  Mar. 
14).  Hallmark  is  one  of  the  most 
supportive  companies  there  is  in  the 
country.  Certainly  Hallmark  has 
made  their  share  of  mistakes.  Certain- 
ly Hallmark  may  have  some  disgrun- 
tled ex  retailers.  But  like  all  well-run 
businesses,  we  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes and  correct  them  to  make  our 
businesses  better.  Because  of  all  the 
ways  they  support  and  help  us,  our 
loyalty  runs  deep. 

-Richard  and  (  Iindy  Earl 
House  of  Cards  &  Gifts 
Sturjjis,  Mi  eh. 

Sir:  In  reading  your  article  I  was 
happy  to  find  I'm  not  the  only  one 
who  feels  Hallmark  has  more  or  less 
turned  its  small  shop  owners  out  to 
pasture  and  to  basically  fend  for  them 
selves.  The  giants  are  taking  over  the 
small  business  opportunities. 
-Ronald  Voll 
Tara 's  Hallmark  Shop 
Ynllerton,  Calif 
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INCOME  STOCKS 
FOR  LOWER  RISK 


T.  Rowo  Price  Equity  Income  Fund,  our  most  conservative  stock 
fund,  pursues  current  income  and  capital  appreciation  by  investing  in 
established  companies  that  pay  above-average  dividends.  This  dividend 
focus  helps  cushion  share  price  volatility  during  market  downturns. 
And,  reinvesting  dividends  can  significantly  enhance  total  returns. 
Our  free  report,  Conservative  Stock  Investing,  can  help  you  make 
informed  decisions  to  work  towards  your  long-term  goals.  As  with  any 
stock  fund,  there  will  be  short-term  price  fluctuation.  $2,500 
minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 

1-800-541-7894 


Invest  With  Confident 

T.RoweRice 


Investment  return  and  principal  will  vary,  and  shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original 
purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  Information,  including  management  lees  and  other  charges  and 
expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  inc.,  Distributor. 


What's  the  largest 
cost  in  your  health 
care  plan? 

For  many  companies, 
the  answer  is  babies. 

Childbirth  expenses  are  the 
single  largest  cost  in  many 

health  care  plans.  More  than 
heart  disease.  More  t  han  cancer. 
More  than  injuries  and  accidents. 

But  there  is  something  you 
can  do:  Join  March  of  Dimes 
WalkAmerica.  Walk  America 

funds  our  Campaign  for 
Healthier  Babies,  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  prevent  birth 
defects  and  infant  mortality. 

March  of  Dimes 

WalkAmerica 

Call  your  local  March  of  Dimes  or 
1  800  525  WALK  today. 


E3 


Investing 
For  Total 
Return 


Ron  Mnlik'iik 


Average  Annual  Returns 
Through  12/31/93 


ONE  YEAR 

+  IS.1 

% 

THREE  YEAR 

+2S.7 

% 

FIVE  YEAR 

+  13.S 

% 

SINCE  INCEPTION 

+  13.8 

% 

(11/17/HH) 

•  100'%  N<,  Load  •  IRA's  Available 
•  $200  min.  investment 

Call  1-800-860-3863 

lor  ii  free  pro  .pectus  and  more  mloi m,il  ion 

Muhlenkamp  &  Company,  Inc. 

L2300  Perry  Highway  •  Wexford,  I 'A  ir>()!)l) 

I'lciiHC  read  the  proHpcctUH  carefully  hef'ore  you 
invent.  The  I'und  can  only  he  offered  to  pcr-Hons 
rcHidini;  in  jurisdictions  where  such  oiler  c.n  legit  I  ly 
lie  made.  I'asl  performance  docs  not,  guarantee 
future  resultH.  Fund  HhareH  when  redeemed  may  he 
worth  more  or  less  than  original  coal 


THE  AUTHENTIC*  THE  ORIGINAL.  MADE  IN  FRANCE 


LACOSTE 


AVAILABLE  AT  NEIMAN  MARCUS  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE,  SELECT  STORES 

For  additional  information,  call  1  - 8 0 0 - 4 - L AC O S T E 


'With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


SOMEONE  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

hould  remind  President  Clinton  of  the  tragic  tale  of  the  back  of  his  hand,  a  ready-made  formula  for  future 
Stanley  Baldwin,  who  dominated  British  politics  in  the    disasters.  His  Pontius  Pilate-like  image  in  the  face  of  the 

1920s  and  much  of  the  1930s.  Like  Clinton  ^   Bosnian  genocide  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

te  had  absolutely  no  interest  in  foreign  policy. 


\nd  like  Clinton  ( at  least  to  date )  he  made  no  | 
:ffort  to  learn  much  about  the  subject,  dealing  1 
vith  it  only  when  a  major  crisis  erupted. 

Baldwin  was  (as  is  Clinton)  acutely  at- 
nned  to  domestic  politics.  He  didn't  at- 
empt  to  educate  the  pacifist  British  about 
he  darkening  international  clouds. 

Because  opinion  polls  show  the  public 
minterested  in  foreign  policy,  our  President 
eels  politically  safe  in  treating  this  area  with 


Prime  Minister  Baldwin. 


Stanley  Baldwin  retired  in  1937,  wreathed 
in  honors  and  genuinely  loved  by  the  British 
public.  Less  than  36  months  later,  with  Brit- 
ain desperately  fighting  for  its  very  existence, 
he  was  reviled — his  reputation  in  tatters, 
never  to  recover.  What  Winston  Churchill 
said  about  Baldwin's  government  is  applica- 
ble to  Clinton's  foreign  policy  today:  "De- 
cided only  to  be  undecided,  resolved  to  be 
irresolute,  adamant  for  drift,  solid  for  fluid- 
ity, all-powerful  to  be  impotent." 


TO  AVOID  THIS  WAR,  WE  MUST  PREPARE  FOR  IT 


sIorth  Korea  is  an  irrational  state  that  is  broke, 
irmed  to  the  teeth,  mobilized  for  war  and  becoming  a 
luclear  power.  The  U.S.  must  now  exercise  a  blend  of 
>ehind-the-scenes  diplomacy  and  military  preparedness. 

Given  the  regime's  thought  processes,  we  have  to  be 
:areful  not  to  inadvertently  provoke 
t  into  invading  the  South.  At  the 
ame  time,  we  must  prepare  our 
brces  for  such  an  eventuality.  With 
juiet  dispatch,  we  should  significant- 
y  strengthen  our  air  power  in  the 
egion.  That  means  readying  thou- 
sands of  cruise  missiles,  stationing 
lew  fighter  wings  in  South  Korea 
ind  Japan,  and  procuring  and  stock- 
)iling  an  immense  amount  of  military 
equipment.  It  also  means  preparing 
o  raise  the  manpower  necessary  for  a 
ong  fight.  If  the  North  does  invade  the  South,  this 
:onflict  will  not  be  of  short,  Gulf- war-like  duration. 

Diplomatically,  we  should  now  give  up  any  thoughts  of 
mblicly  berating  or  goading  this  government.  Instead, 
ve  should  work  through  the  Chinese  and  others,  letting 
hem  deliver  unambiguous  messages  that  Pyongyang 


Will  we  have  to  liberate  Seoul  again? 


would  have  no  hope  of  success  in  a  war  and  that,  unlike 
the  first  time,  a  war  would  mean  the  destruction  of  its 
system.  We  should  urge  Beijing  to  disabuse  Pyongyang  of 
any  notion  that  China  would  militarily  intervene  in  a 
conflict  as  it  did  in  1950.  Of  course,  we  must  first 
strenuously  reassure  the  Chinese  that 
a  counteroffensive  against  the  North 
would  not  be  a  prelude  to  any  mili- 
tary action  against  China. 

Aging  tyrant  Kim  II  Sung  may  be 
somewhat  inhibited  by  his  experience 
in  the  Korean  War.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  made  a  speech  in 
1950  that  was  construed  by  the 
North  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  had  no 
real  vital  interest  in  preserving  South 
Korea.  As  soon  as  he  could,  Kim 
ordered  the  invasion.  Contrary  to 
Pyongyang's  expectations,  the  U.S.,  thanks  to  Harry 
Truman's  decisiveness,  intervened. 

After  taking  careful  military  and  diplomatic  steps,  we 
can  only  hope  for  the  quick  demise  of  Kim  II  Sung, 
followed  by  the  rapid  disposal  of  his  even  more  loonv 
son,  Kim  long  II. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  REFORM— PHONY  OR  REAL? 

rHE  PROMISE  to  reform  our  destructive  welfare  system  program.  It  will  benefit  bureaucrats  and  politicians  more 
yy  forcing  recipients  to  get  jobs  after  two  years  on  the     than  those  needing  help. 

lole  is  a  Trojan  horse  for  a  massive  government  jobs        If  the  past  is  any  guide,  most  of  these  jobs  or  training 
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programs  will  be  a  joke.  Outside  of  the  military,  govern- 
ment can't  train  people  nearly  as  well  or  as  quickly  as  can 
the  private  sector.  In  the  1970s,  for  instance,  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  became  a 
boondoggle  riddled  with  corruption.  It  didn't  give  young 
people  the  skills  they  needed  for  the  work  force  and  was 
finally  abolished  when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  the  promise  of  "two  years  and 
you're  off'  is  a  sham.  Regardless  of  what  we  say,  we  are 
not  going  to  let  a  young  mother  and  her  children  freeze 
and  starve  on  the  streets. 

The  welfare  morass  desperately  needs  an  overhaul.  It 
subsidizes  destructive  behav- 
ior and  punishes  those  who 
want  to  get  ahead.  Mothers 
lose  benefits  if  employed  fa- 
thers live  with  them.  Many 
teenage  mothers  with  illegiti- 
mate kids  get  cash  benefits 

only  if  they  leave  home.  Those  who  try  to  get  real  jobs 
face  the  heaviest  income  taxes  in  the  nation,  with  an 
effective  rate  of  more  than  100%.  Salaries  can  mean  a 
sudden  loss  of  welfare  cash,  medical  benefits,  housing 
subsidies,  food  stamps,  etc.,  so  most  lose  more  than 
they  gain  if  they  get  real  jobs.  Indianapolis  Mayor 
Stephen  Goldsmith  calculates  that  a  person  on  the  dole 
would  have  to  earn  $7.50  an  hour  just  to  break  even. 
Not  many  first-time  jobs  for  unskilled  workers  pay  that 
kind  of  money. 

Illegitimacy  is  rising  rapidly,  regardless  of  race,  because 
girls  mistakenly  feel  that  pregnancy  gives  them  money 


States 9  Eagerness  to  Experiment 
On  Welfare  Jars  Administration 


and  independence.  Like  drugs,  welfare  badly  damages 
people's  chances  lor  happy,  productive  lives.  But  these 
kids  are  too  young,  too  unknow  ledgeable  to  realize  that. 
These  reforms  are  musts: 

■  Require  ah  unmarried  mother  under  the  age  of  18  to 
live  at  home  with  her  family. 

■  Provide  cash  benefits,  medical  care  and  other  support 
for  the  child  but  not  for  the  mother. 

■  Reform  adoption  laws  to  make  it  easier  to  place  the 
unwanted  children  of  teenage  mothers  in  loving  homes. 

■  Track  down  fathers  and  make  them  provide  child 
support.  Sure,  garnishing  wages  may  drive  some  to  the 

underground  or  cash  econo- 
my, but  IRS  agents  are  adept 
at  spotting  discrepancies  be- 
tween reported  income  and 
lifestyle.  If  teenage  boys  real- 
nkw  York  timks       ize  that  there  are  lifetime 
consequences    to  fathering 
children,  they  might  be  less  reckless,  less  casual  in  their 
sexual  conduct. 

■  Using  the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  low-salary 
workers,  implement  a  graduated  reduction  in  welfare 
benefits  so  that  welfare  doesn't  pay  more  than  a  job. 

■  Establish  genuine  enterprise  zones.  Freeing  distressed 
areas  of  capital  gains  taxes,  slashing  other  levies  and 
sweeping  away  antibusiness  regulations  would  attract 
new  enterprises  and  create  new  jobs. 

Real  w  elfare  reform  will  also  be  a  most  effective  crime 
fighter.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  repeat  violent 
criminals  come  from  impoverished,  single-parent  homes. 


John  Damschroder,  deputy  director  of  the 
partment  of  Development,  has  an  idea  that 
become  standard  tare  around  the  country.  He 
Buckeye  State  to  create  a  mutual  fund  dedi- 
cated to  buying  equities  in  companies  that 
have  a  significant  presence — 100  or  more 
employees — in  Ohio.  The  Grow-Ohio  Fund 
would  be  made  available  to  investors  around 
the  state  from  financial  institutions  licensed 
to  sell  mutual  funds.  Equities  in  the  fund 
would  be  traded  on  the  New  York  or  Ameri- 
can stock  exchange  or  Nasdaq. 

The  fund  would  be  managed  by  an  Ohio- 
based  money  management  firm  for  a  maxi- 
mum fee  of  three-fourths  of  1%  of  the  funds 
under  management;  the  state  would  get 


MUTUAL  AID 

Ohio  De-  one-fourth  of  1%.  This  revenue  would  be  used  to  pay 
may  well  interest  on  bonds  sold  to  finance  infrastructure  projects 
wants  the    tied  to  economic  development.  "The  idea  is  to  give 

Ohioans  a  way  to  vote  with  their  money  for 
our  own  companies,  thus  strengthening  our 
state  economy."  Damschroder  sees  the  fund 
"as  a  barometer  on  the  Ohio  economy." 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Ohio  broke  devel- 
opment ground  by  luring  companies  with 
the  promise  of  refunding  them  a  portion  of 
their  new  employees'  state  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. The  state  has  attracted  $1.2  billion  of 
new  investment  and  over  13,000  new  jobs 
that  it  otherwise  would  not  have  had.  Im- 
pressed, other  states  are  following  suit  with 
similar  programs. 


John  Damschroder: 

Nonprotectionist  help 


NONFIDDLING 


The  Missing  Chapter — by  Robert  Golds- 
borough  (Bantam  Books,  $19.95).  Pordy 
private  detective  Nero  Wolfe  once  again 
unravels  a  murder  mystery.  This  one  involves 
a  healthy  quotient  of  love,  nongraphic  sex, 
jealousy,  tangled  motives  and  assorted,  often 
sordid,  characters,  his  book  makes  fiction 
writers  sound  almo  as  intolerant  of  and 
spiteful  toward  one  other  as  poets  are.  A 
good  way  to  pass  and  darken  a  sunny  spring 


NERO 

day.  Author  Goldsborough  has  resurrected 
Wolfe  and  his  well-ordered,  eccentric  world 
as  well  as  a  non-originator  can.  (Creator  Rex 
Stout  died  in  1975.) 

Excerpt:  I  had  fingered  the  murderer  correctly 
by  page  46,  as  a  peek  at  the  preposterous  and 
contrived  climax  later  confirmed.  I  solved  the 
thing  not  because  I'm  so  clever  but  because 
Childress's  plot  was  as  transparent  as  a  used-car 
salesman's  grin.  U 
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In  an  accident, 


even  the  side 


that  isn't  hit  helps 


protect  you. 


The  new  Mazda  Millenia  comes  with  dual  air  bags,  crumple 
zones  and  door  beams  all  designed  to  absorb  the  energy  of  an  impact. 

However,  it's  also  designed  to  disperse  that  energy.  There's  a 
difference.  You  see,  in  a  side  collision,  special  cross  members  in  the 
frame  transfer  energy  from  the  side  that's  hit  to  the  one  that  isn't. 

Meanwhile,  a  unique  steel  spine  reinforces  the  cabin  front  and 
rear.  With  anti-lock  brakes  and  front-wheel  drive,  the  Millenia  is 
extremely  surefooted.  It  already  meets  all  1997  safety  standards.  And 
it  comes  with  a  36-month/50,000-mile  warranty  and  24-hour 
Emergency  Roadside  Assistance'  for  extra  peace  of  mind. 

Starting  at  $26,000,"  you  can  see  why  we  say  money  will  buy 
more  in  the  new  Millenia.  For  a 
free  brochure,  call  1-800-639-1000 


m  1 


1  1 


e  n  i  a 


A  STREET  LAI 

SHINE 

ON  A  COUPLE  WHO  STR 

ACROSS  A  BRI 

WITH  A  BOND  INSURE 

NEVER 

ITS  CUSTOMER 


Keeping  yo::  informed  and  up-to-date  throughout  the  process  of  insuring  your  bond.  AtAMBAQ  it's  not  just  a  prom 
It's  the  way  we  do  business.  And  it's  just  one  more  example  of  the  superior  service  you  can  expect  when  you  work  with 
You  can  also  expect  fast  turnaround  when  you  call  for  insurance.  A  thorough  understanding  of  your  needs  and  objectix  i 
Teams  of  people  who'll  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  and  bum  the  midnight  oil  if  that's  what  it  takes  to  help  you  succ& 

In  over  20  years  of  service  to  the  municipal  bond  industry,  our  commitment  to  our  customers  has  never  wavered. 


Qp.e  State  Street  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004;  (212)  668-0340 


;e  financed, 

SY  A  COMPANY  THAT 


IN   THE  DARK. 


s  our  desire  to  be  the  best  at  what  we  do.  We've  earned  triple- A  ratings  from  both 
oody's  and  S&R  We've  developed  a  stable,  diversified  portfolio  of  business.  And  we've 
ilt  a  company  investors  can  look  to  for  strength,  security  and  fnancial  safety. 

Need  us  to  shed  more  light  on  the  subject^  Then  call  Shelley  Stein,  First  Vice  President, 
unicipal  Enterprises  Underwriting  at  (212)  208-3455- 


OU         HAVE         OUR         WORD         ON  IT 


Other  Comments 


Wall  Flower 

The  Dutch  have  named  a  tulip  in 
honor  of  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  It 
grows  best  beside  a  stone  wall. 
-National  Review 

Faring  Poorly 

You  DON'T  HEAR  people  saying,  "We 
have  the  best  welfare  system  in  the 
world,  but  let's  fix  what's  wrong  with 
it."  Yet  that  is  what  is  said  about  health 
cu  e.  Regarding  welfare,  we  may  have 
the  worst  system  anywhere.  Through 
a  perverse  system  of  incentives  we  are, 
literally,  buying  illegitimate  babies. 

The  Clinton  task,  force  is  mostly  old- 
guard  welfare  experts  in  massive  feder- 
al agencies  who  are  prepared  to  tin- 
ker— typically  via  job  training  and 
public  service  jobs — with  a  wholly 
failed  system.  They  seem  to  miss  what 
the  voters  heard  in  the  call  to  end 
welfare  aswe  knovvit.  Strangely, voters 
believed  that  "ending"  meant  ending. 
It  is  an  issue,  like  crime,  ready  to  erupt. 
-Ben  J.  Wattenberg,  senior  fellow, 
American  Enterprise  Institute 

We're  Waiting 

President  Clinton  needs  to  explain 
how  the  "bad"  Reagan  economy 
could  grow  for  eight  years  and  create 
20  million  new  jobs  while  inflation 
fell,  but  the  "good"  Clinton  econo- 


my can  barely  get  in  first  gear  without 
the  threat  of  inflation  breaking  out. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  could  combine 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in 
our  history  with  disinflation,  how 
come  Mr.  Clinton  can't  even  get  a 
modest  expansion  under  way  without 
inflation  rearing  its  head? 
-Paul  Craig  Roberts, 
Washington  Times 

If  you  wisely  invest  in  beauty,  it 
will  remain  with  you  all  the 
days  of  your  life. 

-Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
from  a  CertainTeed  Corp.  ad  in 
Home  magazine 

What  Goes  Around . . . 

President  Clinton's  refusal  to  im- 
merse himself  in  foreign  policy  has 
put  the  Administration's  national  se- 
curity bureaucracy  in  limbo. 

After  the  failure  of  [efforts]  to  com- 
pel North  Korea  to  open  its  nuclear 
plants  to  U.N.  inspection,  top  advisers 
anticipated  a  summons  to  Clinton's 
California  vacation  home  for  a  sessi<  >n 
on  what  to  do.  But  Clinton  settled  for 
a  briefing  from  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Anthony  Lake  that  lasted  the 
duration  of  the  short  drive  from  Coro- 


nado  to  the  Sea  and  Air  Golf  Club. 

Three  important  leaders  invited 
here  recently  to  see  the  President — 
Georgia's  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  Ka- 
zakhstan's Narsultan  Nazarbayev  and 
Ukraine's  Leonid  Kravchuk — were 
given  the  back  of  Clinton's  hand  and 
shunted  over  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  their  evening  meal. 

All  three  lead  countries  under  eco- 
nomic or  "peacekeeping"  pressures 
from  Russia  [and]  desperately  need 
proof  of  strong  American  support  in 
dealing  with  Moscow,  a  fact  that  for- 
mer presidents  would  have  grasped. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  opened  up 
a  complicated,  messy  new  world.  But 
the  President  fails  to  comprehend  that 
only  he  can  make  it  less  dangerous. 
-Rowland  Evans  &  Robert  Novak, 
New  York  Post 

No  Place  Like  Home 

Traveling  is  anxious  work.  The  trou- 
ble with  "Getting  Away  from  It  All" 
is  that  you  indeed  get  away  from  it 
all — all  those  background  comforts 
of  home — as  well  as  from  the  uncon- 
scious ease  with  familiar  smells, 
sounds  and  cultural  patterns. 
-Robert  Fulghum, 
Maybe  (Maybe  Not) 

Intelligence.9 

Like  many  Western  governments, 
France  was  curious  about  the  exact 
state  of  Leonid  Brezhnev's  health 
during  his  final  years.  [Former  head 
of  French  intelligence]  Count  Alex- 
andre de  Marenches  found  an  inge- 
nious way  to  get  information.  "He 
was  staying  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
in  Copenhagen  during  a  state  visit," 
the  count  recalls.  "Our  people  rented 
the  suite  under  his  and  dismantled  all 
the  plumbing.  They  intercepted  his 
toilet  flushings  and  sent  the  samples 
to  Paris  for  analysis."  This  unpleasant 
bit  of  trade  craft  revealed  that  Brezh- 
nev, a  vodka  lover,  had  suffered  se- 
vere liver  damage.  "The  old  boy 
didn't  last  long  after  that,"  says  the 
count,  raising  a  glass  of  mineral  water 
to  the  memory  of  a  former  nemesis. 
-Thomas  Sancton,  Time  H 
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^y^AJOR  LIFE  CHANGES  CREATE  QUESTIONS.  FORTUNATELY,  WE'VE  BEEN  WORKING 
ON  FINDING  SOME  OF  THE  ANSWERS.  SUCH  AS  OFFERING  WHOLE.  TERM,  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES.  WE  WERE  THE  FIRST  COMPANY  TO 
CREATE  AN  ANNUITY  THAT  ALLOWS  YOU  GREATER  ACCESS  TO  YOUR 
FUNDS  SHOULD  YOU  BECOME  UNEMPLOYED.*  WE  OFFER  HIGHLY  COMPREHENSIVE 
GROUP  BENEFIT  PLANS.  WE  ALSO  HELPED  X  ESTABLISH  A  NUMBEROF  HIGHLY 

Til 

REGARDED  MUTUAL  FUNDS  OFFERED  BY  I  |1  NYLIFE  SECURITIES  INC.*  CALL  US 
AT  1-800-695-4331.  AND  WE'LL  MAKE  THE  [££t0  BEST  OF  YOUR  LIFE  BECAUSE 

THAT'S  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 


 Life   Insurance  -Annuities  ~  Group  Benefits  -Pensions   

Not  available  in  all  states.  Withdrawals  may  be  subject  to  IRS  tax.  'Member  NASD.  Call ) -800-522-4202  for  o  free  prospectus  which  contains  more  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


Telecom  m  u  nications 


Information  Services 


Mobile  Communications 


im  Scratch  For  Plenty  Of  Clients. 


Take  Australia,  For  Example. 


Even  we  were  impressed  when  Australia  selected  us  -  along  with 
our  British  and  Australian  partners  -  to  design  and  build  an  integrated 
telecommunications  network  for  the  entire  continent. 

The  results?  A  network  unlike  any  other.  Satellite,  cellular,  local  and 
long-distance  service  combined  to  provide  millions  of  Australians  with  the 
most  sophisticated 
communications  tech- 
nology in  the  world. 

Why  BellSouth? 

Partially,  it  was  our  experience.  As  a  leader  in  telecommunications,  we're 
on  five  continents.  Sharing  our  expertise  in  all  phases  of  communications 
technology,  from  design  and  application  to  implementation  and 
management.  In  all  kinds  of  ventures  from  cellular  networks  to  total 
communications  systems.  But  it  was  also  our  ability  to  listm.  And  malie  the 
technology  meet  Australia's  needs. 

Some  people  think  we're  still  a  regional  company.  We  are.  It's  just 
that  now  the  whole  world  is  our  region.  For  more  information,  callyour 
BellSouth  representative  or  1-800-726-BELL. 


©1994  BellSouth  Corporation 


Advertising  Services 


BELLSOUTH 


Everything  You  Expect  Erom  A  Leader3 


Not  Only  Absence  Makes  The  Heart  Grow  Fonder. 

Sometimes  all  it  takes  is  a  little  something  sublimely  delicious  and  rapturously  wrapped 
to  bring  out  the  passion  in  a  certain  someone's  soul.  Stop  in  or  call  1-800-643-1579. 


GODIVA 

Chocolatier 


SINGAPORE 


K 


Men  of  vision:  Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  Philip  Yeo 


Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  Philip  Yeo,  two  old  friends  with 
whom  Kip  Forbes  and  I  talked  on  our  recent  trip  to 
Singapore,  epitomize  many  of  the  qualities  that  have 
turned  Singapore  from  a  small,  economically  depressed 
island  into  a  clean,  gleaming  city-state  with  a  booming 
economy  and  one  of  the  world's  busiest  ports. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew  is  now  senior  minister,  having  served  3 1 
years  as  prime  minister.  Long  ago  Lee  concluded  that 
Singapore  needed  a  capitalist,  free -market  economy  with  a 
sound  currency.  His  economic 
and  political  skills  accomplished 
that,  and  his  diplomatic  genius 
won  for  Singapore — with  its  vast 
wealth  and  unrivaled  but  vulner- 
able geostrategic  position — the 
security  and  stability  necessary 
for  survival  and  freedom.  He 
built  a  strong  defense  force  and 
formed  lasting  alliances  with  the 
U.S.,  fellow  Commonwealth 
members  and  neighbors. 

Lee  worries,  as  do  many  in  Asia 
( and  elsewhere ),  about  our  weakness  in  dealing  with  North 
Korea,  Somalia,  Russia  and  Serbia.  "Why  are  there  so  many 
Carter  people  in  the  Clinton  Administration?"  he  asked. 

Lee  is  worried  about  North  Korea  but  believes  China 
will  not  actively  aid  it  in  any  military  forays.  "China  is 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  the  government  and 
the  army — none  of  which  wants  North  Korea  to  get  into  a 
war."  Lee  thinks  North  Korea  and  China  feel  the  Clinton 
Administration  will  keep  yielding  to  the  North's  threats 
and  these  demands:  that  we  not  deliver  antinuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  South;  that  we  cancel  military  maneuvers  there; 
and  that  we  agree  to  more  negotiations,  thereby  delaying 
inspections  of  nuclear  facilities  agreed  to  two  years  ago. 
Lee  is  convinced  the  U.S.  is  wrong  to  tie  its  China  trade 
policy  to  human  rights,  threatening  trade  sanctions  and 
other  punishments  because  China  will  be  less  willing  to 
help  in  U.N.  discussions  over  the  intransigent  North. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew's  policies  are  responsible  for  Singapore's 
amazing  economic  growth,  its  spotlessness,  its  low  crime 
rate  and  its  political  stability.  Lee  thinks  American  society 
j  is  far  too  permissive,  without  moral  or  ethical  standards, 
and  this  accounts  for  much  of  our  crime,  violence  and 
(ineffective  schools.  He  thinks  we  have  lost  our  self- 


reliance,  depending  on  the  government  to  solve  all  our 
problems.  Lee  is  the  perfect  example  of  Asian  patience 
and  the  ability  to  take  the  long  view.  He  believes  that  in 
time  America  will  swing  back  to  its  old  virtues,  that  China 
will  move  away  from  communism  and  that  most  of  the 
world's  dangers  can  be  overcome. 

Philip  Yeo,  whose  skills  help  keep  Singapore's  economic 
recovery  the  envy  of  the  world,  is  chairman  of  the  Singa- 
pore Economic  Development  Board  (EDB).  The  board's 

mission  is  to  "develop  Singa- 
pore into  a  global  city  with  total 
business  capabilities."  It  has 
succeeded  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  Yeo  constantly  touts 
Singapore's  superb  infrastruc- 
ture and  the  schools  that  devel- 
op the  special  skills  of  the  labor 
force.  Singapore  has  more  than 
full  employment,  bringing  in 
many  foreign  workers  and  ex- 
porting production  to  Indone- 
sia and  other  countries. 
Singapore  frequently  takes  an  equity  position  in  proj- 
ects to  encourage  more  companies  to  do  business  there. 
This  does  not  make  Singapore  a  permanent  partner,  since 
the  agreement  provides  that  Singapore's  investment  be 
bought  out  when  the  new  business  is  stable.  There  is 
some  risk  in  this,  but  over  the  years  it  has  produced  far 
more  jobs  and  profits  for  the  island  than  losses. 

Singapore  also  is  involved  in  joint  ventures  in  China, 
Malaysia  and  India.  For  example,  EDB  is  assisting  a 
number  of  Singaporean  companies  in  building  industrial 
parks  in  Wuxi  and  Suzhou,  cities  west  of  Shanghai. 

Some  3,000  loans,  grants  and  tax  incentive  plans  were 
approved  in  1992.  In  1993  new  investment  commitments 
in  Singapore  reached  a  record  $2.3  billion,  most  of  it  from 
the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Japan.  This  added  over  12,000  new 
jobs  at  minimal  cost  to  Singapore.  The  board  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  countries,  provided  they  have 
the  stable  government,  the  tax  laws  that  encourage  profits 
and  the  modern  infrastructure  that  distinguish  Singapore. 

The  press,  however,  seems  far  more  interested  in  the 
punishment  Singapore  metes  out  to  criminals  than  in 
exploring  some  of  the  factors  that  account  for  Singapore's 
extraordinary  and  continuing  economic  success.  BN 
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Lease  A  Leader. 


$ 


269 


Per  Month 

For  24  Months       Chrysler  Concorde.  "1993  Automobile  of  the  Year."  'Automobile  Magazi; 


For  24  Months       Chrysler  New  Yorker.  "Best  in  Class."  -Kiplinger's  Personal  Finance  Magazu 


329  € 


$ 

Per  Month 

For  24  Months       Chrysler  LHS.  lA  Great  Luxury  Sedan  Value."  -Car  &  Driver  Magazi\ 


chrysler  SeeYour  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealer. 


Vlymoutfi 


For  more  information  call  1-800-4  A-CHRYSLER,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

*For  qualified  lessees  through  Gold  Key  Lease,  Inc.  on  new  '94's.  Based  on  MSRPs  of  $21,027  (Concorde  w/22B  pkg.),  $27,474  (NY  w/26B  pkg.)  and  $30,876  (LHS 
w/26J  pkg.)  minus  dealer  participation  of  $1,000  (Concorde),  $2,050  (NY)  or  $2,485  (LHS).  Title,  tax,  lie.  &  insur.  extra.  Up  front:  down  payment  of  $2,680 
o^TxIv';  (,NY)'  $3'7°°  (LHS)'  Ut  mOS-  PVmt"  refundable  deP°s't  °f  $300  (Concorde),  $325  (NY),  $375  (LHS).  Total  of  pymts.:  $6,456  (Concorde), 

i/,056  (NY),  $7,896  (LHS).  Pay  for  excess  wear  &  tear,  15e7mi.  over  24,000  +  $275  disposition  fee  (if  vehicle  returned  at  end  of  term).  Offer  ends  5/31/94.  Dealer 
prices  vary.  Option  to  huy  at  lease  end  at  pre-set  price.  Concorde  wheels  shown,  optional. 
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The  Fed's  Chinese  water  torture 


In  1987  the  Fed 
had  room  to  ease 
to  limit  the  stock 
market's  damage 
to  the  economy. 
Today  it  would  be 
unable  to  help. 


Less  room  to  maneuver 

90-day  T  bill  yield  (month-end  average) 
11% 


1 


'85    '86     '87    '88  '89 

'April  figure  is  daily  yield  on  Apr.  19. 
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Expect  the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep  push- 
ing up  interest  rates  as  it  tries  to  bring  monetary 
poliey  to  what  is  technically  known  as  a  neutral 
position,  the  equilibrium  point  that  balances 
economic  growth  with  stable  inflation. 

Since  February  the  Fed  has  increased  the 
federal  hinds  rate  diree  times,  a  quarter  point 
each  time,  to  around  3.75%.  But  even  at  this 
level,  the  economy  is  believed  to  be  growing  fast 
enough  to  create  inflation.  For  a  neutral 
course,  short  rates  will  have  to  be  around  4.5%, 
according  to  such  authorities  as  former  Fed 
governor  Wayne  Angell,  now  chief  economist  at 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.,  and  noted  monetarist 


Allan  H.  Meltzer,  who  heads  the  independent 
Shadow  Open  Market  Committee,  which 
monitors  Fed  policy. 

In  the  short  run  stock  and  bond  markets  will 
react  poorly  to  more  rate  hikes.  But  in  finance  as 
in  love,  expectations  matter:  Once  the  markets 
believe  that  the  Fed  is  determined  to  curb  infla- 
tion, long  rates  will  fall  and  the  yield  curve 
flatten.  If  the  Fed's  actions  are  successful,  long 
rates  should  over  time  fall  to  around  6.5%, 
from  today's  7.4%,  says  Meltzer. 

Fed  policy  appears  aimed  at  limiting  real 
economic  growth  to  around  3%  annually,  while 
constraining  general  price  inflation  to  no 
more  than  3%.  But  there  are  some  giant  prob- 
lems. For  example,  nobody,  inside  or  outside 
the  Fed,  knows  for  sure  precisely  how  far  to  raise 
rates  to  achieve  neutrality. 

Moreover,  long  and  variable  lags  between 
Fed  action  and  economic  reaction  make  it  certain 
that  by  the  time  it  is  clear  that  the  Fed  has  raised 
rates  enough,  it  will  have  tightened  too  far. 

Recent  history  may  provide  the  best  guide 
as  to  what  might  now  happen.  Rates  fell  steadily 
in  the  early  1980s  (see  chart),  a  period  of 
modest,  under- 3%  real  growth  and  inflation  av- 
eraging under  4%.  But  in  the  late  1980s  as  real 
growth  picked  up  to  an  average  of  4%  and  infla- 
tion to  around  4.5%,  the  Fed  tightened, 
rates  rose  and  the  end  result  was  the 
1990  recession. 


Questions  that  torture  the  Fed 


Aeter  taking  all  the  credit  for  interest 
rates  as  they  fell  throughout  last  year,  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  now  appeals  to  be  in  denial 
over  rising  rates.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
piece,  Laura  D'Andrea  Tyson,  the  president's 
top  economic  adviser,  accuses  the  markets  of 
overreacting  to  "inflation  myths."  One  of  the 
many  things  financial  that  the  White  House 
doesn't  get  is  the  anxiety  among  monetarists  that 
has  been  created  by  the  seemingly  endless  flood 
of  money  into  stock  and  bond  markets.  While  he 
was  still  Fed  vice  chairman,  David  W.  Mullins 
Jr.  (now  with  Long-Term  Capital  Management, 
L.P.)  warned  of  the  risk  that  an  unsustainable 
asset  bubble  was  developing. 

Allan  Meltzer  shares  Mullins'  concern.  "I 
don't  like  the  word  'bubble,'  "  says  Meltzer. 
"But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  genius  to  know 
that  you  can't  go  on  for  ever  with  people  making 
17%  in  the  bond  market,  seemingly  risk-free,  in 
a  3%  growth  economy." 

After  the  U.S.  market  crashed  in  1987,  short 
rates  were  6.4%.  The  Fed  had  plenty  of  room  to 
ease  money  policy  to  protect  the  economy 


from  immediate  damage.  Today  the  Fed  has  no 
room  to  maneuver,  so  an  uncontrolled  market 
crash  might  be  seriously  destabilizing. 

Among  other  concerns,  world  political  insta- 
bility could  force  more  spending  on  defense.  The 
further  the  defense  budget  is  cut,  to  pay  for 
socializing  health  care  or  boosting  welfare  spend- 
ing, die  greater  will  be  the  impact  on  the  deficit 
and  inflation  once  defense  spending  resumes.  Yet 
another  concern  is  that  die  Clinton  tax  in- 
creases will  dampen  entrepreneurial  activity 
this  year. 

How  might  the  Fed  proceed?  One  possibili- 
ty is  more  Chinese  water  torture:  three  more 
quarter-point  hikes.  The  risk:  diat  markets 
would  go  into  a  long  funk.  An  alternative  might 
be  to  raise  rates  a  frill  point — and  hope  lor  a 
quick  resumption  of  slow- but- steady  growth. 

"Instead  of  waiting  till  September  to  reach 
neutrality,  why  not  get  there  now?"  asks  Stephen 
S.  Roach,  senior  economist  with  Morgan  Stan- 
ley. He  argues  that  if  a  1%  rise  is  too  tight,  the  Fed 
could  always  give  a  quarter  point  back.  "The 
Fed  is  playing  with  a  loaded  gun,"  says  Roach .  WM 
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The  Forbes  Index  (i967=ioo) 
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Current  252. 5*t 

Previous  251. 5t 

Percent  change  0.4% 
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Consumers  arc  taking  on  more  debt  again.  For  the  12 
months  through  February,  revolving  credit  (auto  leases, 
credit  card  debt  and  other  consumer  loans)  rose  7.1%,  to 
$S()()  billion.  Net  of  inflation,  consumer  debt  is  4.4% 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time,  wages  and 
salaries  were  up  4.9%  after  inflation.  U.S.  payrolls  added 
456,000  jobs  between  February  and  March,  while  new 
unemployment  claims  fell  4.4%. 

The  bad  news:  The  Fed  thinks  that  the  good  news 
means  higher  inflation,  so  it  is  pushing  up  interest  rates. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.75% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1993' 

Ward's  Automotive 

18.8% 

Index  ot  leading  indicators  Feb  vs  Ian 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-0.1% 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Jan  1994' 

Dept  of  Commerce 

4140  bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Mar  vs  Feb1 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.4% 

GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd— annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

7.0% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth4 

Federal  Reserve 

2.2% 

1  U.S. -based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  3/31/94. 2Goods  and  services.  'Wholesale  goods 
4  Includes  Ml  (public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 


Services    •  Total  index 
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Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Inventories    •   New  orders 


250 


240 


230 


220 


Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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VACHERON  CONSTANTIN 

Geneva,  since  1755 


TOURfl€flU 

New  York  ■  Geneva  •  Palm  Beach  ■  Bal  Harbour  ■  Costa  Mesa 

NEW  YORK  □  MADISON  AVE  -  52ND  ST  □  MADISON  AVE  -  59TH  ST.  □  34TH  ST  -  7TH  AVE 
FLORIDA  □  PALM  BEACH  -  WORTH  AVE  □  BAL  HARBOUR  -  BAL  HARBOUR  SHOPS 
CALIFORNIA  □  COSTA  MESA  -  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
SHOP  AT  HOME  (212)  758-6234  /  1  -800  348-3332 


torbes 


Ten  years  and  an  estimated  $200  million  later,  Bill  O'Neil's  Investor's 
Business  Daily  is  still  losing  money.  But  it  is  also  slowly  gaining  ground. 

The  patient 
challenger 


Damon  Darlin 

For  decades  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  been  required  reading  for  Ameri- 
can business  people.  Challenging  the 
Journal  head-on  is  not  everybody's 
idea  of  a  promising  business  venture, 
but  William  J.  O'Neil  regards  the 
Journal  as  vulnerable.  Which  is  why,  a 
decade  ago,  he  launched  Investor's 
Business  Daily  in  direct  competition 
with  American  business1  favorite 
newspaper. 

O'Neil,  a  61 -year-old  Texan  trans- 
planted to  Los  Angeles,  tends  to  re- 
gard the  Journal  as,  a  symbol  of  effete 
eastern  conventional  wisdom.  He  has 
long  felt  that  the  Journals  coverage 
of  financial  markets  was  naive,  its 
neglect  of  small  business  glaring.  He 
regarded  its  news  sections  as  infused 
with  a  liberalism  out  of  tune  with  the 
expansive  optimism  of  the  West.  He 
guessed  that  busy  business  people 
weren't  all  that  interested  in  cutesy 
features  on  sea  monsters  in  Lake  Erie 
or  in  long  features  designed  more  to 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  than  to  interest 
core  readers. 

When  he  started  there  were  a  lot 
more  scoffers  than  believers.  "No  one 
could  conceive  that  we  could  take 
market  share  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,''''  says  O'Neil.  Yet  ten  years 
and  an  estimated  $200  million  later, 
Investor's  Business  Daily  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  required  reading  for  at 
least  part  of  the  investment  communi- 
ty and  has  confounded  those  who 
expected  O'Neil  to  fall  on  his  face. 
His  Los  Angeles-based  paper  has  at- 
tracted 183,000  subscribers,  and 
though  the  Journal  still  outcirculates 


it  10-to-l,  there's  no  doubt  that  In- 
vestor's Business  Daily  took  readers 
from  the  Journal  at  a  time  when  the 
huge  Dow  Jones-owned  daily  was 
struggling  to  reverse  a  major  reader- 
ship decline. 

"They  are  a  big  ol'  company,  and 
it's  not  easy  for  them  to  change," 
drawls  O'Neil,  talking  about  Journal 
publisher  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  He 
claims  that  75%  of  his  readers  don't 
take  the  Journal.  That  would  give 
Investor's  Business  Daily  an  undupli- 
cated  audience  of  nearly  140,000.  He- 
further  claims  that  about  90,000  of 
those  readers  dropped  the  Journal  in 


Publisher  William  J.  O'Neil 

Can  he  pick  up  nonchartists,  too? 


favor  of  Investor's  Business  Daily. 

This  is  an  uncontested  fact:  While 
Investor's  Business  Daily  was  slowly 
establishing  itself,  the  Journals  circu- 
lation slipped  175,000  subscribers 
from  its  2  million  peak  in  1984.  Last 
year  Journal  circulation  grew  by  1%, 
about  1 5,600,  but  O'Neil  claims  he  is 
adding  readers  at  the  rate  of  25,000  a 
year.  Of  course,  not  every  defecting 
Journal  subscriber  went  to  Investor's 
Business  Daily:  Corporate  restructur- 
ings and  cutbacks  cost  the  Journal 
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Do  charts  lie? 

One  mutual  fund  you 
won't  find  in  Investor's 
Business  Daily's  rankings 
of  the  top  growth  funds  is 
publisher  William  J. 
O'Neil's  own  New  usa  mu- 
tual fund.  In  the  12 
months  ended  Jan.  31,  the 
fund  grew  only  3.51%, 
compared  with  12.88%  for 
the  s&P  stock  index.  Not 
much  of  a  showing  for  a 
fund  that  has  a  5%  sales 
charge  and  a  high  expense 
of  2.21%.  Nor  is  this 
O'Neil's  first  foray  into 
fund-running:  In  the 
1960s  he  operated  the  O'- 
Neil  Fund  but  sold  it  after 
a  few  disappointing  years. 

The  New  usa,  how- 
ever, is  just  two  years  old — 


and  two  years  is  too  short 
a  period  for  judging  perfor- 
mance. It  is  intended  as 
the  first  of  a  family  of  funds 
based  upon  O'Neil's 
method  of  picking  stocks, 
which  he  describes  using 
the  acronym  can  slim.  It 
means  Current  earnings, 
Annual  earnings,  New 
products  and/or  New 
highs  in  stock  price,  Shares 
outstanding,  industry 
Leader  or  Laggard,  Institu- 
tional ownership  and 
Market  direction. 

Translated  into  simple 
English,  O'Neil  is  a  mo- 
mentum player.  His  stud- 
ies confirm  that  stocks 
move  in  big  spurts  and  are 
worth  owning  only  in  the 
relatively  brief  periods 
when  they  spurt.  Market 


leadership  is  constantly 
shifting,  and  he  believes  in 
trying  to  keep  his  money 
in  that  15%  of  the  market 
that  is  moving. 

His  O'Neil  Database 
service  charts  stock-price 
and  share-volume  activity 
of  nearly  7,500  companies. 
He  looks  for  patterns  of 
"cups"  and  "bases"  to  pre- 
dict a  stock  is  about  to  rise 
quickly  in  price.  A  cup  is  a 
price  decline  followed  by 
a  price  increase  on  strong 
volume.  A  base  is  formed 
by  a  stock  price  holding 
steady  with  strong  vol- 
ume. "Charts  don't  lie," 
O'Neil  likes  to  say.  "But 
people  do." 

O'Neil  boasts  can  slim 
has  earned  him  millions  of 
dollars  since  1963.  He 


hosts  six  seminars  a  year  to 
teach  the  method.  Fund 
manager  and  protege  Da- 
vid Ryan  boasts  of  win- 
ning the  U.S.  Investing 
Championships  in  1985, 
1986  and  1987. 

So  what  went  wrong  in 
this  very  public  demonstra- 
tion of  CAN  slim?  Ryan 
says  it  has  taken  a  while  to 
get  used  to  moving  $275 
million  around.  "We've 
been  a  little  bit  cautious 
with  it,"  says  O'Neil.  "We 
misjudged  and  had  too 
much  cash."  Not  an  auspi- 
cious start,  but  the  game 
is  just  starting.  Stocks  that 
currently  look  good  ac- 
cording to  CAN  SLIM:  Regal 
Cinema,  Sports  &  Re- 
creation, bmc  West  and 
Fossil.  -D.D.  mm 


plenty  of  subscribers,  and  USA  Today 
made  inroads,  especially  among  trav- 
eling business  people. 

On  the  advertising  side,  source  of 
most  of  the  money  in  newspaper  pub- 
lishing, O'Neil  has  scarcely  scratched 
the  Journal.  Investor's  $25  million  in 
advertising  revenues  is  dwarfed  by  the 
JournaFs  $560  million.  Whereas  the 
Journal  demands  $1 18,956  for  a  full- 
page  national  ad,  Investor's  Business 
Daily  asks  just  $10,034.  Yet  advertis- 
ers are  starting  to  notice  Investor's 
Business  Daily's  affluent  readership. 
IBM  and  American  Express  have  now 
joined  the  investment  letters  and  fi- 
nancial software  advertisers  using 
its  pages. 

A  less  patient  and  stubborn  man 
than  O'Neil  might  have  given  up  the 
fight  in  the  face  of  such  slow  progress. 
However,  O'Neil's  tightfisted  ways 
keep  the  losses  within  manageable 
levels — a  $200  million  loss  is  not  an 
exorbitant  price  to  spend  on  estab- 
lishing a  national  newspaper.  He  has 
shown  no  interest  when  outsiders 
suggest  they  might  be  willing  to  buy 
him  out. 

O'Neil  came  out  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  Southern  Methodist  University 
in  Dallas  to  enter  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Los  Angeles  in  1958.  By  1964 
he  had  made  enough  money  to  start 


his  own  brokerage,  William  O'Neil  & 
Co.  He  seized  on  the  idea  of  selling 
the  computerized  data  he  was  amass- 
ing and  in  1969  began  selling  stock 
charts  and  other  market  yardsticks  to 
brokers  and  analysts. 

O'Neil  finances  the  newspaper's 
losses  from  the  sizable  profits  of  the 
information  and  brokerage  business- 
es. If  the  losses  to  date  seem  horren- 
dous, to  O'Neil  they  are  just  part  of 
the  capital  investment  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  product.  He  figures 
he'll  continue  to  lose  money  until 
circulation  hits  about  275,000. 

If  slowly,  Investor's  Daily  makes 
progress.  Last  month  it  went  from 
one  section  to  two,  from  36  pages  to 
as  many  as  52  pages.  The  paper  boost- 
ed its  small  40-person  writing  and 
editing  staff  to  48,  and  more  new  hires 
are  expected  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  new  paper  includes  more  fea- 
ture articles — a  front-page  personal 
affairs  column,  an  entire  page  of  sto- 
ries on  companies  and,  that  old  Jour- 
nal staple,  business  trends. 

The  second  front  page  is  economic 
news.  "It's  dull.  But  it's  important," 
says  editor  Wesley  Mann.  Investor's 
Business  Daily  makes  no  effort  to  em- 
ulate the  Journats  stylish  writing  or 
the  brilliant  originality  of  its  editorial 
pages,  but  the  changes  help  raise  the 


paper  from  a  merely  financial  read  to  a 
business  one  as  well.  "We  don't  want 
to  be  pigeonholed  as  an  investment 
paper  niche  product,"  says  Mann,  a 
founding  staffer  who  hopes  the  new 
features  will  appeal  to  professionals 
and  top  management  without  alienat- 
ing the  present  fiercely  loyal  invest- 
ment readership. 

While  it  lacks  sparkle,  Investor's 
Business  Daily  does  some  original 
things.  Its  editors  frequently  let  the 
market  rather  than  subjective  judg- 
ment guide  its  coverage:  If  a  stock 
comes  to  life  on  the  O'Neil  charts, 
Investor's  is  likely  to  spotlight  the 
company.  "We  let  the  market  tell  us 
what  to  write  about,"  explains  Mann. 

In  other  ways,  too,  Investor's  Busi- 
ness Daily  runs  counter  to  journalistic 
convention.  Reflecting  O'Neil's  basic 
optimism  about  the  free  enterprise 
system,  it  seldom  plays  up  bad  news. 
"You  rarely  sec  an  article  about  a 
company  that  is  going  bad,"  com- 
plains David  Ryan,  manager  of  a  mu- 
tual fund  O'Neil  started  in  1992.  "If 
you  draw  a  symbol  of  what  our  paper 
is  like,  you  draw  a  1960s  smiley  face." 

All  of  which  optimism  served  read- 
ers well  during  the  past  dozen  years 
when  the  investment  markets 
boomed  in  the  face  of  general  media 
pessimism.  UK 
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Fourteen  years  after  Congress  finally  figured  out 

a  sensible  way  to  license  patents  from  federally  funded 

research,  a  new  bill  would  throw  a  spanner  in  the  works. 


Quango! 


By  Noun  Alstcr 

The  British  press  has  long  had  a 

superb  word  for  partly  private,  partly 
public  organizations — ■  "quango/' 
for  quasi  autonomous  national 
governmental  organization.  As  the 
sound  of  the  word  suggests,  quangos 
g<  nerally  turn  out  to  be  quagmires  <>l 
bureaucratic  ineptitude. 

Fortunately,  Americans  never  took 
to  quangos  the  way  the  Brits  did.  But 
now  Representative  Paul  Kan 
)( »rski  ( I )  Pa.)  wants  t< >  *  reate 
i  dandy  of  a  quango   a  mon 
stcr  th.u  would  gel  annual 
funding  <  »i  $3  billion. 

In  Kanj< >rski's  sights  is  the 
li( ensing  ( >i  patents  based  on 
use. ii\h  funded  at  least  par 

tially  with  the  taxpayers'  mon 
cy — basic  genetic  code  re 
scan  h,  say,  flinded  partly  with 
university  money  and  pardy 
with  federal  money.  Until 
L980  the  government  re 
tamed  the  rights  to  license  all 
resean  h  it  had  flinded,  even 
partially.  Bui  with  bureau<  rats 
mi  hat  ge,  n<  it  much  licensing 
g<  ii  dt  >ne,  The  patents  gath 
cred  dust.  I  >»  gel  some  use  out  of  the 
patents  and  speed  commercialization, 
(  ongress  passed  the  1980  Bayh  1  >«  > K- 
A<  i  r>.i\  h  I  )ole  all(  '\\  ed  l '  S.  univer 
sines  and  other  research  centers  to 
bypass  the  government  ami  cut  their 

own  licensing  deals  lor  technology 

developed  with  federal  funding. 

The  spur  worked.  In  1992  major 
research  institutions  reported  earning 
S260  million  in  royalties.  This  repre 
si  nis  approximately  2%  of  the  esti- 
mated'$13  billion  in  product  sales 
resulting  from  their  research,  says 
Ashley  Stevens,  director  of  technol- 
ogy licensing  at  the  Dana  barber 
t.  lancer  Institute  in  boston. 

Kanjorski's  bill  would  bring  bu- 
reaucrats back  into  technology  trans 


fer  if  and  when  they  deem  the  univer- 
sities are  not  doing  a  good  job.  The 
bill  would  centralize  the  licensing  of 
all  federally  funded  research  by  creat- 
ing a  gargantuan  quango  called  the 
Technology  Transfer  &  ( Commercial- 
ization Financing  Corp.— let's  call  it 
Tetracofico.  The  government  would 
own  a  nonvoting  60%  stake  in  Tetra- 
cofico; the  other  40%  would  be  sold 


Representative  Paul  Kanjorski  (right),  with  Alan  Greenspan 
His  bill  needs  $15  billion  to  quango. 


to  a  private  entity.  It  would  manage  a 
fund  of  $3  billion  annually  through 
199°.  Source  of  the  quango's  $15 
billion:  a  special  tax  on  foreign  firms 
that  underpay  I ' .S  taxes. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  massive 
database  of  all  patents  in  w  hich  the 
federal  government  has  an  interest, 
main  of  w  hich  have  never  found  a 
home,  and  create  a  24  hour  cable 
network  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
patents.  Kanjorski  grumbles  that  large 
universities  and  corporations  are  the 
chic f  be  n e  1 1  c i  a  r i e s  o f  t a x payc r -  fu  nd e d 
research,  and  promises  to  help  entre- 
preneurs. Those  w  ithout  the  funds  to 
commercialize  the  government's  pat 
cuts  won't  be  at  a  disadvantage:  Te- 
tracofico will  lend  them  the  money. 


Kanjorski  believes  that  databases 
arc  the  best  way  to  market  these  pat- 
ents. But  Lita  Nelscn,  director  of 
MIT's  technology  licensing  office,  has 
experimented  with  such  databases 
and  concludes  that  they  produce 
mostly  time  wasting  nuisance  inqui- 
ries. "Databases  arc  a  classic  shotgun 
technique,"  says  Nelscn.  "We  find 
that  rifle  shot  marketing  directed  at 
carefully  chosen  targets  is  a  lot  more 
effective.'"  This  year  MIT  will  take  in 
$7.5  million  in  royalty  revenues,  up 
from  S2.S  million  in  1986. 

Kanjorski  even  wants  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  granting  a  licensee 
exclusive  development  rights.  Says 
he:  "Why  should  the  federal  taxpayer 
be  subsidizing  General  Motors  and 
the  large  corporations  that  have  the 
ability  to  make  these  [exclusive] 
agreements  with  large  research  uni- 
versities?" But  in  1979  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  cited  the 
government's  reluctance  to  is- 
sue exclusive  licenses  as  the 
chief  reason  for  its  poor  licens- 
ing record  prior  to  Bayh  Dole. 
Nanette  Newell,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Oregon  Biotech 
nology  Association,  explains 
why:  "If  you  don't  have  an 
exclusive  proprietary  position 
in  a  technology,  you  can't  go 
out  and  contact  venture  capi- 
tal and  get  funding." 

What  of  Kanjorski's  claim 
that     small,  underfinanced 
firms  cannot  compete  against 
big  corporations  and  universi- 
ties for  access  to  patents?  Hog- 
wash.  The  U.S.  has  approxi- 
mately 1 ,400  biotech  companies,  and 
most  of  them  have  licensed  technol- 
ogy from  universities,  according  to 
Newell.  For  example,  most  of  the 
firms  doing  recombinant  genetic  re- 
search have  been  licensed  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  which  share  the  royalties 
from  the  Cohen-Boyer  patents.  The 
two  universities  have  earned  cumula- 
tive royalties  of  $73  million. 

The  bill  has  60  cosigners  and  will  be 
grafted  onto  other  legislation  passing 
through  Congress.  Sighs  the  Dana- 
Farber  Cancer  Institute's  Ashley  Ste- 
\  ens:  "1  [ere  [  in  the  existing  Bayh  Hole 
Act  |  you  hav  e  a  government  program 
that's  worked  in  spades.  Now  Congress 
is  trying  to  screw  it  up."  Bl 
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Fidelity,  the  biggest  seller  of  no-load  funds,  is  suddenly 
one  of  the  hottest  providers  of  broker-sold  funds. 

Sleeping 
with  the  enemy 


biggest  category,  are  capturing  more 
and  more  of  the  investor  market.  With 
smart  marketing  and  superior  invest 
ment  performance,  no-loads — led  by 
Fidelity — have  been  grabbing  gobs  of 
business  away  from  load  funds.  The 
Boston  behemoth  finished  L993  with 
1 1 .5%ofall  mutual  fund  assets,  up  from 
10%  a  year  earlier. 

But  Fidelity  wants  to  work  both 
sides  of  the  street.  In  late  March  the 
firm  sold  through  brokers  its  first-ever 
closed-end  fund.  At  a  6%  underwrit- 


By  Jason  Zweig 

fill';  mutual  fund  sales  brochure 
blends  just  the  right  amounts  of  flat- 
tery and  fear:  "Nobody  knows  your 
investment  needs  better  than  you. 
But  today  there  are  more  than  4,000 
mutual  funds  to  choose  from.  So  in- 
vesting might  not  be  a  job  you  want  to 
take  on  in  your  spare  time.  It's  a  job 
for  an  investment  professional." 

The  pitch  is  clear  enough.  Better 
use  a  broker  if  yon  are  going  to  buy  a 
mutual  fund.  But  look  who  is  giving 
the  advice.  Not  Franklin  Resources, 
Kemper  or  Putnam,  the  big  load 
charging  fund  managers.  The  pitch 
for  brokers  comes  from  Fidelity. 
That's  right.  Fidelity:  The  world's 
largest  seller  of  no-load  funds  is  push- 
ing a  family  of  load  funds  through 
stockbrokers,  financial  planners, 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Fidelity  spent  the  first  33  years  of  its 
48  year  history  as  a  load  fund  family, 
sold  exclusively  through  brokers. 
Then,  in  1979,  it  switched  to  direct 
selling  and  its  assets  took  off. 

Now  it  is  moving  back  into  broker 
sold  funds.  Most  of  the  15  open-end 
Fidelity  Advisor  hinds  are  clones  of 
existing  Fidelity  funds.  The  main  dif 
ference  is  that  while  most  Fidelity 
funds  are  no-load  (with  a  few  levying 
sales  charges  of  up  to  3%),  the  Advisor 
funds  all  carry  loads  of  up  to  4.75%. 
They  also  charge  12b- 1  fees  for  mar- 
keting and  distribution.  Those  extra 
charges  compensate  brokers  for  their 
time  and  energy. 

It  also  makes  the  Fidelity  Advisor 
i~um.\s  more  expensive  to  own.  The 
annual  cost  of  owning  Fidelity  Advi 
sor  Income  &  Growth,  for  instance,  is 
$1.51  per  $100,  while  its  no-load 
counterpart,  Fidelity  Balanced, 
charges  just  95  cents  per  $100. 


Despite  the  higher  costs,  the  Fideli- 
ty Advisor  funds  are  selling  extremely 
well.  At  the  end  of  1991  the  nine 
fund  Advisor  family  had  just  $792 
million;  by  the  end  of  last  year  the 
family  had  $8.2  billion.  According  to 
financial  Research  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1993  Fidelity 
Advisor,  at  $1 .6  billion,  was  the  num- 
ber tour  wholesaler  of  load  funds  in 
the  country,  behind  Capital  Research, 
Putnam  and  Franklin. 

Fidelity  Advisor  may  be  just  a  Ilea 
on  the  Fidelity  elephant,  which  ended 
1993  with  $238  billion  in  mutual 
fund  assets,  but  Fidelity  Advisor  is 
already  the  26th-largest  family  of  bro 
ker-sold  hinds.  Despite  the  butchery 
in  the  stock  and  bond  markets  in  the 
first  quarter  of 1994,  assets  at  Fidelity 
Advisor  grew  21%,  to  $9.9  billion. 

To  a  broker  Fidelity  should  be  public 
enemy  number  one.  Packaged  invest- 
ments, of  which  mutual  funds  are  the 


ing  fee,  the  $116  million  Fidelity 
Advisor  Emerging  Asia  Fund  churned 
out  $7  million  in  commissions  for 
brokers  at  such  firms  as  Bear,  Stearns, 
Merrill  Lynch,  Lcgg  Mason,  Alex. 
Brown  and  A.G.  Fxlwards.  More  Fi- 
delity closed-ends  are  on  the  way. 

However  much  brokers  may  resent 
Fidelity  and  feel  it  is  taking  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths,  few  can  resist  the 
opportunity  to  sell  products  with  the 
Fidelity  prestige  behind  them. 
"There  is  still  a  bit  of  friction, 11  admits 
John  Hailer,  Fidelity  Advisor's  head 
ol  product  development.  "It's  a  bal- 
ancing act  for  us  and  for  them  [the 
brokers).  But  this  way  brokers  who 
want  to  sell  Fidelity  can  get  paid  to  do 
it."  And  get  paid  well:  Fidelity  Advi- 
sor Growth  Opportunities,  the 
group's  largest  fund  at  $2.9  billion,  is 
generating  $14.5  million  a  year  in 
12b  1  lees  a  nice  annuity  lor  the 
brokers  who  sell  it.  am 
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If  publishing  is  slowly  going  digital,  why  isn't  printing 
giant  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons'  John  Walter  worried? 


Covering 
the  bases 


By  Gary  Samuels 

PEOPLE  have  been  predicting  the  pa- 
perless society  for  years,  but  last  year 
there  were  some  signs  that  the  world 
may  actually  be  mewing,  however  gla- 
cially, in  this  direction.  Consider: 

■  For  the  first  time  last  year,  electron- 
ic encyclopedias — in  the  form  of  CD 
ROM  (compact  disk  read-only-memo- 
ry) platters — sold  as  many  as  the 
printed  kind. 

■  After  97  years  Sears,  Roebuck 
stopped  publishing  its  famous  mail- 
order catalog. 

■  The  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  ordered  all  15,000  public 
companies  in  the  U.S.  to  file  their 
annual  reports  electronically  by  1996. 
Currently,  3,500  companies  have  be- 
gun filing  by  computer. 

If  this  spells  a  trend  toward  less  ink 
on  paper,  John  Walter  should  be  wor- 
ried. Walter,  47,  is  the  energetic  chair- 
man of  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co., 
the  world's  largest  commercial  print- 
er. Donnelley  prints  big  magazines 
like  Time,  Newsweek  and  TV  Guide 
(also  Forbes'  sister  publication 
American  Heritage,  but  not  Forbes); 
mail-order  catalogs  for  J.C.  Penney 
and  L.L.  Bean;  half  of  all  the  bestsell- 
ing  hardcover  books  sold  in  the  U.S.; 
mutual  fund  prospectuses  for  Van- 
guard Group;  and  Sunday  newspaper 
inserts  for  everyone  from  Toys  "R" 
Us  to  Wal-Mart.  In  1993  Donnellev 
generated  $521  million  in  cash  flow 
($245.9  million  in  net  earnings)  on 
sales  of  $4.4  billion. 

But  Walter  isn't  worried.  Technol- 
ogy, he  says,  will  continue  to  create 
more,  not  fewer  opportunities  for 
print.  Just  as  die  telephone  created 
phone  books  (a  $600  million  business 
for  Donnelley)  and  television  deliv- 
ered 7Y Guide,  the  personal  comput- 


er has  spawned  entire  new  categories 
of  books  and  magazines,  and  cable 
shopping  channels  will  create  new 
catalogs  and  printed  premiums. 

In  any  case,  Walter  says  Donnelley 
isn't  primarily  in  the  business  of  slap- 
ping ink  on  paper.  Rather,  it's  in  the 
business  of  delivering  information 
from  publishers  to  consumers  in 
many  different  formats.  Says  Walter 


from  his  corner  office  in  Donnelley's 
new  neoclassical  headquarters  tower 
in  downtown  Chicago:  "Printing 
might  be  part  of  it,  compact  disk 
might  be  part  of  it,  database  might  be 
part  of  it,  fulfillment  or  translation 
might  be  part  of  it." 

Here's  an  example  of  what  Walter 
means.  In  the  early  1980s  a  Donnelley 
sales  rep  named  Janet  Clarke  was  call- 
ing on  IBM's  then  brand-new  l'c:  busi- 
ness in  Florida.  She  saw  that  IBM  was 
selling  software  in  boxes  that  included 
the  diskette  and  some  printed  man- 
uals. She  got  her  foot  in  the  door  by 
getting  the  printing  business  for  the 
manuals,  and  then  convinced  IBM  to 
let  Donnellev  produce  the  entire  soft- 
ware package,  from  replicating  dis- 
kettes to  shrink-wrapping  the  boxes. 

That  IBM  print  job  grew  into  what  is 
today  a  $500-million-a-year  business, 
making  Donnelley  the  world's  big- 
gest replicator  of  disks  for  the  soft- 
ware industry. 

Another  example:  Until  the  1980s 
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Donnelley  was  not  a  player  in  financial 
printing.  But  just  when  established 
financial  printers  Charles  Young, 
Packard  Press  and  Sorg  were  going 
bankrupt — victims  of  the  1987  stock 
market  crash — Donnelley  was  setting 
up  a  global  network  for  its  Wall  Street 
clients  to  satisfy  their  every  informa- 
tion delivery  need.  Today  Donnelley 
not  only  prints  and  distributes  pro- 
spectuses worldwide  but  also  has  a 
growing  telemarketing  and  fulfill- 
ment business — for  example,  when 
you  call  Van  Kampen  Merritt's  toll- 
free  number  to  request  a  mutual  fund 
kit,  the  phone  is  answered  by  a  Don- 
nelley employee  at  its  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.  printing  plant. 

Donnelley  is  the  single  largest  cus- 
tomer of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  To 
help  its  customers  target  their  mail- 
ings better,  it  bought  Metromail,  a 
consumer  mailing  list  house,  in  1987. 
Now  Metromail  is  launching  a  na- 
tional directory  assistance  sendee  to 
compete  against  the  telephone  com- 
panies1 regional  411  services.  Over 
the  long  term,  the  Metromail  service 
will  begin  to  replace  the  revenues  that 
Donnelley  currently  gets  from  long- 
term  contracts  to  print  telephone 
white  pages,  which  are  expensive  and 


vulnerable  to  new  technology. 

Big  technological  changes  are  com- 
ing in  low-volume,  customized  print- 
ing, which  promises  huge  opportuni- 
ties for  Donnelley.  Last  summer  Xei- 
kon,  a  Belgian  startup  backed  jointly 
by  Donnelley  and  filmmaker  Agfa, 
introduced  a  web  press  the  size  of  a 
phone  booth  that  uses  a  copierlike 
process  to  turn  out  color  pages  that 
are  hard  to  distinguish  from  offset 
printing.  An  Israeli  startup  company 
called  Indigo  Ltd.  has  a  similar  ma- 
chine; Xerox  just  announced  its  sys- 
tem, and  Canon  and  Kodak  are  work- 
ing on  their  own  versions. 

These  compact  digital  presses  can 
produce  infinitely  customizable  press 
runs — in  theory,  Forbes  could  pro- 
duce a  different  magazine  for  each  of 
our  more  than  765,000  paying  read- 
ers. Instead  of  using  printing  plates, 
digital  presses,  like  copiers,  work  by 
applying  an  electrostatic  charge  to 
paper,  which  holds  tiny  dots  of  plastic 
toner  that  are  then  heated  and  fused 
to  produce  a  printed  page.  A  comput- 
er sends  a  new  message  to  the  cylinder 
for  each  impression. 

Potential  uses?  Catalog  publishers 
like  L.L.  Bean  could  print  a  thousand 
different  catalogs  to  test  prices  and 
products  in  advance  of  a  big  offset 
press  run;  or  run  a  mail-order  sale, 
offering  low  prices  to  a  select  few  to 
quickly  move  merchandise  out  of  in- 
ventory. Donnelley  is  working  with 
McGraw-Hill  to  let  professors  cus- 
tom-design textbooks  based  on  their 
own  syllabuses  using  chapters  of  sev- 
eral books.  McGraw-Hill  handles  roy- 
alties; Donnelley  prints  the  books. 

Networked  together,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  digital  presses  could 
chop  distribution  costs  from  the 
printing  business.  "Books  cost  a  cou- 


ABOVE: 

Donnelley's  new 
superfast  M3000 
press 

RIGHT: 

Xeikon  all-digital 
plateless  offset  press 

LEFT: 

Donnelley  Chair- 
man John  Walter 
Making  possible 
customized  print- 
ing, from  cata- 
logs to  books. 


pie  bucks  to  manufacture,  but  they 
sell  for  $22,  and  the  publishers  still 
don't  make  any  money,"  says  Walter. 
That's  because  books  are  handled  five 
or  six  times  between  press  and  the 
bookstore.  A  system  of  dispersed  digi- 
tal printers  could  let  publishers  print 
books  on  demand  around  the  world. 
No  inventory,  no  regional  jobbers. 

Need  to  distribute  your  informa- 
tion in  a  CD-ROM  format?  Donnelley 
has  that  base  covered,  too.  It  owns  7% 
of  Dataware  Technologies,  a  Boston 
startup  with  software  that  helps  peo- 
ple publish  CD-ROM  titles.  Donnelley 
just  got  into  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing (rather  than  packaging)  CD- 
ROMs  in  April  by  buying  an  equity 
position  in  Nimbus  CD  International. 

Donnelley  is  even  going  into  com- 
petition against  the  local  photocopy 
shops.  In  1989  Walter  was  instrumen- 
tal in  buying  a  piece  of  a  quick  printer 
called  AlphaGraphics.  With  245  fran- 
chisee! stores  in  business  centers  in  the 
U.S.  and  85  overseas,  AlphaGraphics 
could  soon  start  functioning  as  Don- 
nelley outlets  for  small-volume  jobs. 
Already,  an  AlphaGraphics  store 
serves  as  Donnelley's  financial  print- 
ing office  in  Cleveland. 

Walter's  heart  and  soul  are  clearly  in 
the  business.  He  joined  Donnelley  as 
a  gofer  in  the  sales  department  fresh 
out  of  Miami  University  of  Ohio  in 
1969  and  never  left.  "The  good  news 
is  that  I've  been  here  25  years,"  Wal- 
ter jokes.  "The  bad  news  is  that  I've 
been  here  25  years."  Largely  for  that 
bad-news  reason,  he  pushes  himself 
and  his  people  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  their  customers,  to  discover 
more  opportunities  like  the  software 
business.  To  make  his  people  feel  like 
owners,  Walter  told  his  top  200  man- 
agers last  month  to  start  buying  Don- 
nelley stock.  Walter  himself  owns 
qualifying  shares  worth  $4.8  million, 
well  over  his  requirement  to  own 
shares  worth  five  times  his  salary. 

"The  only  winners  as  we  go  for- 
ward are  the  people  who  own  con- 
tent," says  Walter.  "We  can  take  that 
content  and  spit  it  out  to  a  magazine, 
a  videotape,  compact  disk,  or  we  can 
reposition  it  on  fax  and  shove  it  under 
someone's  door  in  the  morning  at  a 
hotel  in  Japan.  Those  are  all  addition- 
al opportunities  for  us."  In  other 
words,  ink  on  paper  is  merely  one  way 
to  convey  information.  9H 
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Everybody  and  his  brother  is  rushing 

into  the  videogame  business.  It's  a  business 

easier  to  get  into  than  to  make  money  in. 

Sillywood 

By  Lisa  Gubcrnick  and  Nikhil  Huthccsing 


In  LAST  YEAR'S  hottest  videogame, 
Mortal  Kombat,  one  character  dis- 
patches his  opponents  with  a  swift, 
decapitating  sword  slash.  Another 
punches  through  hisvictims'  chests  to 
rip  out  still  beating  hearts. 

Gory  st nil,  bin  probably  no  gorier 
than  what  may  await  unwary  investors 
in  interactive  game  companies.  Faster 
than  you  can  say  "interactive  high- 
way," multimedia  game  stocks  have 
become  hot  merchandise.  Yet  many 
had  negative  earnings  last  year  (see 
table).  A  slew  of  firms  have  gone 
public  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
others  have  had  substantial  equity 
investments  from  other  publicly  trad 
ed  companies.  Merrill  Lynch,  for  in- 
stance, is  circulating  a  $30  million 
private  placement  for  newly  formed 
Star  Interactive — which  has  yet  to 
produce  anything. 

"It's  only  the  beginning,"  warns 
Bishop  Chccn,  a  senior  analyst  with 
Paul  Kagan  Associates.  Cheen  predicts 
Dallas  based  7th  Level  and  Palo  Alto 
based  Rocket  Science  Games  will  very 
likely  hit  die  public  market  within  the 
next  year  (see  story,  p.  168).  Strauss 


Cliffhanger,  the  game 

Movie-based  games  sometimes  bomb. 


Zelnick  is  chief  executive  of  Palo  Alto- 
based  game  company  Crystal  Dynam- 
ics, whose  investors  include  Time  War- 
ner's hbo.  Moans  Zelnick:  "  There's  no 
shortage  of  capital  willing  to  chase 
almost  every  harebrained  scheme  as 
long  as  it's  called  interactive." 

Total  revenues  from  videogames  hit 
$6.5  billion  last  year.  'That's  over  a 
billion  more  than  Americans  paid  in 
1993  to  go  to  the  movies.  And  while 
box  office  growth  is  stagnant,  video- 
game revenues  have  almost  doubled  in 
the  last  three  years.  No  wonder  inves- 
tors lust  to  get  into  the  game  business. 


But  starting  a  company  is  a  lot 
easier  than  breaking  into  the  market. 
Videogames  require  different  sorts  of 
talents  than  moviemaking  does. 
"Hollywood  knows  how  to  tell  a 
linear  story,"  cautions  Denise  Caru- 
so, editorial  director  of  Technology 
and  Media  Croup,  a  subsidiary  of 
Friday  Holdings.  "But  you  can't  nec- 
essarily turn  a  story  into  a  game.  I 
can't  think  of  a  single  successful  vid- 
eogame that  reused  Hollywood  foot- 
age." A  game  by  Sony  Imagesoft, 
based  on  Hram  Stokers  Dracula, 
turned  in  disappointing  sales;  so  did 
Sony's  Cliffhanger. 

If  the  message  is  hard  to  create,  the 
medium  raises  other  problems.  Nin- 
tendo, the  biggest  of  the  game  player 
makers,  has  decided  that  the  future  of 
the  game  business  is  video  cartridges. 
Most  other  companies  creating  those 
players  have  decided  the  next  step  is 
CD-ROM,  which  offers  better  pictures 
and  better  sound  at  lower  prices. 

But  there  are  four  different  CD-ROM 
formats,  or  platforms,  on  the  market, 
none  of  which  is  compatible  with  any 
other.  Game  developers  can  either 
gamble  and  create  games  for  one  plat- 
form or  spend  close  to  $1  million  per 
title  to  create  multiple  formats — triple 
what  it  cost  to  produce  a  game  for  the 
cartridge  business  a  couple  years  ago. 

"A  shakeout  is  coming,"  warns  an- 
alyst Cheen.  Already  game  companies 
have  seen  earnings  drop.  The  share 
prices  of  GameTek  and  Absolute  En- 
tertainment declined  44%  and  69%, 
respectively,  because  they  created 
games  for  cartridge-driven  machines 
only.  The  road  kill  is  mounting.  Hi 


Wall  Street  plays  with  videogames 


Company 

Date  of 

Offering 

Recent 

P/E 

Shares 

1993  net 

offering 

price 

price 

outstanding 

revenues 

(mil) 

($mil) 

Absolute  Entertainment 

Apr  93 

$10.00 

$3.13 

NM 

3.6 

$12.4 

Acclaim  Entertainment' 

May  88 

6.00 

14.00 

16 

31.8 

327.1 

Activision2 

Jan  94 

8.50 

7.00 

NM 

14.6 

21.1 

Capitol  Multimedia 

Apr  92 

15.38 

8.75 

NM 

4.7 

6.7 

Electro  Brain1 

Mar  90 

0.13 

1.60 

NM 

18.2 

18.0 

Electronic  Arts 

Sept  89 

8.00 

22.00 

26 

48.0 

298.4 

GameTek 

Jan  94 

9.00 

5.00 

NA 

7.5 

34.9 

Sierra  On-Line 

Oct  88 

9.00 

22.75 

NM 

7.55 

49.7 

Software  Toolworks3 

July  90 

18.50 

14.38 

80 

29.4 

119.6 

Spectrum  HoloByte3 

Mar  94 

9.00 

7.75 

NM 

19.3 

59.8 

THQ' 

Aug  91 

1.00 

0.90 

NM 

250 

37.5 

3D0  Co 

May  93 

15.00 

19.38 

NA 

20.0 

11.6 

"There's  no 
shortage  of  capital 
willing  to  chase 
almost  every 
harebrained 
scheme  as  long 
as  it's  called 
interactive." 


'Reverse  merger.  Private  placement.  'Secondary  offering.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 
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HOW  MUCH 

CAN  ONE  MAIL 
SYSTEM  DO? 


Can  a  mail  system  let  you  and      ing  in.  And  send  faxes  right  from     learning  to  send  and  receive  mail 
everyone  else  in  your  office  do         your  word  processor.  Whether        easy.  And  if  you're  going  to  be  away 
more?  Can  it  save  you  time,  money     you're  in  Microsoft  Word,  Microsoft     Mails  Out  of  Office  feature  will 
and  headaches?  Can  it  keep  you         Excel,  Lotus  1-2-3  or  WordPerfect.     automatically  forward  a  message 

fcAl^tx*.-*  _  to  everyone  who  tries  to  get  in  con 

tact  with 
you  whil 
youre  out. 
You  can  save; 
even  more  time 
other  features  that 
i)  use  as  Mail.  Like 
>est-selling  sched- 
uler for  Windows.  It  helps  you 
manage  your  calendar  and  reminds 
you  of  meetings  and  deadlines. 


Schedule. 


(With  Schedule*  you'll  s 
you  see  when  the  people 


spend  less  time  rounding  people  up  for  meetings,  hecause  Schedule*  lets 
you  need  are  free.  So  you  can  pick  a  lime  that's  convenient  for  everyone. 


YOU  DECIDE. 


connected  whether  you  re  down 
the  hall,  or  down  under  on  an 
important  business  trip? 

Microsoft  Mail  can. 
No  wonder  it's  the  best- 
selling  LAN-based  mail 
product  in  the  world. 

But  first  things  first.  How  will 
Microsoft  Mail  work  with  what  you 
already  have?  Perfectly.  Whether 
you're  in  MS-DOS,  the  Windows"" 
operating  system,  on  a  Mac,  or  OS/2 
And  you  can  send  mail  without 
exiting  the  application  you're  work- 


With  Mail  Remote,  you  don't  need  to  he 

in  your  office  to  keep  in  touch.  And  with 

wireless  service  you  don't  even  need  to  he 

near  a  phone.  You  can  log  in  anywhere. 
\  r 

How  can  Microsoft  Mail  save 
you  time?  Mail  has  smart,  sensible 
symbols  and  online  help  that  make 


It  even  shows  you  when  everyone 
else  is  free.  So  you  can 
gk   schedule  meetings  with 
n  out  a  lot  of  legwork. 

Want  to  cut  down 
on  paperwork?  Use 
Microsoft  electronic  forms 
to  speed  expense  reports,  vacatior 
requests  and  any  other  routine 
forms  through  your  office  at  the 
speed  of  light.  And  you  can  track 
them  easily.  So  you  won't  have 
to  worry  that  an  important  reques 
has  disappeared  into  a  black  holt 


©  1994  Microsoft  i  orporatlon  Ml  rights  reserved.  Offer  good  only  in  ihc  SO  United  Stale*.  In  the  SO  United  States,  call  (800)  426-9400.  For  more  Information  only:  In  Canada,  call  (800)  563-9048;  outside  die  United  States  and  Canada,  call  youtl 
l.n  .il  Mk  ii >■.,.![  sliI-.skIi.i:\  i  .'in. ''  >(>  st.r.;  Vlktiisnlt  .-.ml  MS  DOS  ire  registered  trademarks  and  Windows  is  a  Trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Lotus  and  1-2-3  arc  registered  trademarks  of  Lorus  Dcvclopmcnr  Corporarion.  WordPcrfcl 
is  a  registered  ir.tdem.irk  ot  WordPerfect  Corporation.  Mac  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  OS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporarion. 


With  electronic  forms,  you  never 
have  to  worry  that  important  paperwork 

is  stuck  in  traffic.  You'll  be  able  to 
track  expense  reports,  vacation  requests 
and  other  important  forms  as  they 
speed  safely  through  your  company. 

Finally,  with  Mail  Remote  you  can 
avoid  disasters  by  staying  connected 
while  you're  on  the  road,  because 
Mail  Remote  lets  you  work  just  like 


Mail  -  [Initial  reactions  to 


-|  file    Edit    View    Mall    Window  Help 


you  do  in  your  office.  It  can  even 
save  you  money.  Just  read  the 
important  messages,  then  let  Mail 
Remote  respond  automatically 
when  rates  are  lowest. 

No  other  mail  system  is  easier 
to  use.  Or  gives  you  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  to  stay  in  control  of  your 
work.  To  prove  it,  we'll  send  you  a 
free  demo  disk.  Once  you've  seen 
everything  you  can  do,  deciding 
on  a  mail  system  will  be  easy.  Just 
call  (800)  871-3271,  Dept.  EFP. 


GT.GB 
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GO 

Reply 
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]  Move 

Delete 

firaac  MCMANIS 

Date:  Tuesday.  March  01. 1 994  4  22PM 
To        BALL  Kim 


Microsoft  Mail  gives 
you  an  infinite  number 

of  ways  to  he  more 
persuasive.  Send  words, 

graphs,  pictures  and 
sound  as  mail  messages. 
There's  almost  no  limit 
to  what  you  can  send. 


Scheduler's  alarm  clock  reminds  you  of  meetings,  deadlines,  anything.  So  you'll  stay  organized 
and  save  time.  Without  it,  we  might  have  forgotten  this  caption  entirely. 


Microsoft  Mail  is  the  best-selling 
LAN-based  mail  product  in  the  world. 
Add  Scheduler  for  a  personal  time- 
management  and  group  scheduling 
system.  And  electronic  forms  to  speed 
paperwork  through  your  office.  Take 
them  all  on  the  road  with  Mail  Remote. 

Together  they'll  make  your  whole 
organization  more  productive  than  you 
ever  could  have  imagined. 
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A  lot  of  people  are  alive  and  a  lot  of  people  are  relieved  of  pain  precisely 
because  those  greedy,  gouging  drug  companies  made  huge  profits. 

The  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  pill 


By  ferry  Flinl 

Bristoi  Myers  Squibb  is  spending 
$1.1  billion  i>n  drug  research  i Ins 
veai  That's  .1  huge  sum,  but  it's  die 
iii si  time  in  20  years  the  company 
didn't  increase  R&D.  It  cut  right  in  halt 
the  number  of  start  from  scratch  re 
search  programs.  "The  risk  is  that  as 
we  scrutinize  and  focus  and  w  innow , 
we  will  pass  by  compounds  that  could 
make  a  very  real  difference,"  says  Dr. 
I  con  E.  Rosenberg,  once  dean  of 

Vale's  medical  school  and  now  hc.nl 
ol  the  BMS  Pharmaceutical  Research 
Institute 

Don't  get  this  wrong.  Pharmaceu 
deal  km1  hasn't  Stopped.  This  year's 
spending  will  top  Mi  billion,  11% 
more  than  last  year.  But  the  trend  is 
slowing:  Year  to  year  increases  aver 
atted  more  than  16%  since  1980. 


Does  it  matter?  We  won't  know  tor 
years.  It's  an  average  of  12  years  from 
start  to  market  nowadays.  "Any  drugs 
coming  out  between  now  and  year 
2000  are  in  the  hopper,  they've  al 
ready  been  discovered,"'  says  John  1-'. 
Niblack,  executive  vice  president  for 
R&D  at  Pfizer.  In  short,  no  one  is 
going  to  die  or  suffer  pain  in  the  near 
future  because  drug  research  is  slow 
ing  today. 

but  it  the  slowdown  continues  or 
accelerates,  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  a  tree  enterprise  pharmaceu 
deal  svstem  mav  well  cease. 

Win  tin-  research  slowdown?  Sim 
[tie.  Drug  company  profits  are  under 
pressure.  Research  spending  is  lor  the 
future,  often  the  distant  future.  li  the 
politicians  tell  you  thev  arc  going  to 


squeeze  your  profits,  you  lose  a  lot  of 
interest  in  investing  money  in  things 
that  may  never  pay  off.  Contrary  to 
wh.it  a  lot  of  people  think,  a  high  rate 
of  profitability  does  not  necessarily 
mean  someone  is  gouging  you.  The 
big  pharmaceutical  houses  have  en 
joyed  high  returns,  but  they  have  used 
much  of  the  money  to  finance  re- 
search— which  is  their  way  of  invest- 
ing in  the  future.  Now  their  profit- 
ability is  beginning  to  thin  out. 

Yes,  drug  prices  did  climb  80%, 
more  than  twice  the  inflation  rate, 
from  1985  to  L992.  Drug  company 
profits  and  stock  prices  more  than 
matched  that.  But  that  kind  ofpros- 
perity  has  helped  create  America's 
remarkable  recent  record  of  improv- 
itm  health  care.  If  Americans  have 


Bristol-Myers 
Squibb's 
Leon  Rosenberg 
Most  science  is 
incremental.  With- 
out a  variety  of 
antibiotics,  we 
couldn't  fight 
the  resistant 
strains. 
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Microsoft'  Schedule  +  takes  the  or  a  noon  aerobics  class.  ol  schedules  and  you  can  see  when 

tesswork  out  ol  scheduling  meei         So  It's  easy  to  schedule  meeting  everyone's  available  to  gel  t<  >gether. 

igs.  It  lets  you  know  whether  the  times  that  are  convenient  for  every-  When  it  conn  s  to  you]  own 

;opie  you  need  are  available  01  one.  Without  inconveniencing  calendar,  Sc hedule  I  works  just  like 

>t.  Without  necessarily  telling  you  yourself,  l  et  Schedule  +  graphically  your  DavRunncr.  Bui  n  does  things 

hether  they Ye  in  another  meeting  overlay  a  virtually  unlimited  number  no  ordinal  y  datebook  ever  could. 

WITH  SCHEDULE  PLUS,  COMPUTERS 

CAN  TELL  YOU  WHERE  PEOPLE 
IRE,  INSTEAD  OF  WHERE  THEY'RE  NOT. 

1  ,ike  flashing  alarms  to  help  y<  >u 
remembei  meetings  and  deadline  s. 

Foi  more  information,  01  i  free 
demo  disk,  there's  <  >ne  last  thing  y<  >u 
need  t<  >  write  on  a  yell*  >w  n<  >te:  (  .ill 
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oV.\o 


(800)  871-3271.  Ask  foi  Dept.  EFE 

A  program  designed  to  s<u>c  yon  time 
shouldn't  take  hours  in  figure  <>ut  You'll  he 
using  Schedule*  in  minutes,  Because  It 
works  l>i'ifet  lly  with  A1/.  mso/l  Mail. 
Whirl)  is  fust  one  reason  St  hctlulc^  Is  the 

top  selling  si  hedulerfor  Windows'. 
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Drug  research 

been  paying  increasing  amounts  for 
health  care,  they  have  also  been  re- 
ceiving increasing  benefits. 

Now  drug  buyers,  the  HMOs,  hospi- 
tals, mail-order  houses,  demand  and 
get  lower  prices.  Hillary  and  Bill  Clin- 
ton propose  squeezing  profits  further 
by  imposing  price  controls  and  price 
restraints.  The  Administration's 
monstrous  proposal  for  bringing 
health  care  under  government  con- 
trol is  unlikely  to  pass,  but  drug  com- 
panies are  frightened.  They  arc  obvi- 
ous targets.  Why  invest  in  the  future  if 
you  don't  have  much  of  a  future? 

Rosenberg  of  HMS  says  that  his  lab- 
oratory quit  work  on  two  new  antibi- 
otics. "We  simply  could  not  afford  to 
develop  everything  in  our  pipeline," 
Rosenberg  says  sadly. 

Advocates  of  having  the  govern- 
ment "do  something"  about  medical 
costs  sometimes  forget  that  drugs,  no 
matter  how  expensive,  are  the  low- 
cost  part  of  treatment,  lots  cheaper 
than  surgery.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the 
polio  vaccine,  we'd  be  getting  the  bills 
from  Medicare  for  iron  lungs,"  says 
Pfizer's  Niblack. 

Research  spending  went  up  from 
only  $1.5  billion  in  1980  to  over  $1 1 
billion  now.  Back  then  the  federal 
government's  medical  R&D  spending 
was  twice  industry's.  Today  private 
research  slightly  surpasses  the  gov- 
ernment's, and  has  been  far  more 
productive — 90%  of  the  new  drugs 
come  from  corporate  research.  Re- 
sult: We  do  not  die  as  easily  today 
from  the  problems  of  heart  disease, 
blood  pressure,  the  prostate,  depres- 
sion and  ulcers. 

Drug  prices  are  generally  lower 
abroad  than  in  the  U.S.,  and  so  is 
research  spending.  In  1980  foreign 
R&D  accounted  for  25%  of  the  world 
total.  This  year  it's  17%. 

Ironically,  critics  of  the  industry 
complain  that  there  is  too  much 
spending  on  me-too  drugs,  but  it  is 
just  those  me-toos  that  create  the 
competition  that  lowers  prices. 

Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals,  for  exam- 
ple, just  introduced  a  cholesterol- 
lowering  drug  priced  49%  below  its 
major  competitor.  That's  a  me-too 
product,  but  then  who  could  argue 
that  its  introduction  won't  benefit 
consumers? 

Says  Rosenberg:  "Most  science  is 
incremental.    Without  incremental 


gains,  we  wouldn't  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  antibiotics  that  we  can  use 
when  people  develop  resistance  to 
one  drug." 

Tim  Rothwell,  chief  executive  of 
Sandoz,  warns:  "Health  care  reform 
as  recommended  by  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration could  stifle  innovation. 
R&D  is  a  risky  business.  For  every 
5,000  substances  examined,  only  1  is 
likely  to  prove  safe  and  effective.  It 
takes  on  average  $350  million  to 
bring  a  new  drug  to  market,  and  only 
3  out  of  1 0  Rx  medicines  recover  that 
average  cost.  So  the  successes  have  to 
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Drug  research  hasn't  stopped  growing, 
but  the  growth  is  slowing,  which  can 
mean  fewer  cures  tomorrow. 


cover  the  cost  of  those  failures." 

Even  where  profits  and  research 
budgets  remain  strong,  new  research 
projects  are  coming  under  harder 
scrutiny.  At  Pfizer,  R&D  this  year  is 
running  $1 . 1  billion,  up  1 3%  from  last 
year  and  29%  from  two  years  ago,  but 
Pfizer  is  spending  its  money  different- 
ly. "Before  this  [the  price  and  political 
squeeze]  you  worked  to  get  it  [a  new 
drug]  effective  and  safe,"  John  Nib- 
lack  says.  "Now  the  mass  buyers,  the 
HMOs,  hospitals,  want  demonstra- 
tions right  up  front.  So  you  need  new 
clinical  experiments  to  show  they  are, 
in  fact,  superior.  This  adds  more  costs 
to  the  development  process,  and 
more  time,  too." 

Where  do  you  get  more  money  for 
more  tests  in  tight  times? 

"You  get  it  from  the  drug  discovery 
budgets.  You  reduce  the  most  inno- 
vative part  of  the  process,  the  drug 


discovery  part  of  it.  You  want  the  drug 
development  as  much  as  possible,  so 
you  cut  the  front  end,  the  way  off  into 
the  future,"  says  Niblack. 

"Long-range  and  speculative  work 
is  cut.  People  will  not  want  to  brag 
about  it.  It  will  be  silent  and  have 
long-range  negative  implications. 

"Right  now  we're  poised  to  discov- 
er more  new  kinds  of  medicine  than  at 
any  time  in  history,"  the  Pfizer  execu- 
tive says.  He  talks  about  molecular 
biology,  the  ability  to  clone  genes,  to 
target  illnesses.  "It's  not  a  good  time 
to  be  trying  to  eliminate  the  long 
shots." 

"But  we  have  no  choice,"  says 
Leon  Rosenberg  of  BMS.  "Funding 
R&D  must  reflect  what  is  going  on  in 
the  business.  Earnings  growth  is  slow- 
ing, and  therefore  R&D  spending 
growth  is  slowing." 

"The  pharmaceutical  companies 
have  been  running  14%  to  16%  R&D 
spending.  That's  a  heavy  percentage, 
but  it's  discretionary,"  says  Evan 
Sturza,  editor  of  Sturza 's  Medical  In- 
vestment Letter.  "In  the  past,  if  there 
was  anything  positive,  you  would  go 
forward.  But  if  a  5%  chance  of  success 
was  good  enough  before,  now  it  must 
be  10%. 

"You  can  fail  on  99  projects  before 
you  get  the  100th  that  works.  You 
want  to  make  enough  on  that  100th 
project  to  cover  99  failures.  The  Wax- 
mans  [  Representative  Henry  Wax- 
man,  a  powerful  Democratic  left- 
winger  from  California]  of  the  world 
just  look  at  number  100  and  can't 
understand  whv  vou're  charging 
$4.20  a  pill." 

Waxman  could  equally  well  ask: 
Why  should  anyone  pay  $10  for  a 
phonograph  record  when  it  probably 
cost  only  10  cents  to  make?  But  Wax- 
man  would  never  ask  that  question; 
his  entertainment  industry  constitu- 
ents wax  rich  from  "gouging"  record 
buyers. 

Like  Henry  Waxman,  most  of  the 
people  in  Washington  have  a  distort- 
ed view  of  how  economies  work.  They 
think  they  can  raise  taxes  without 
much  reducing  incentives  to  invest 
and  produce.  They  think  they  can 
force  drug  prices  down  without  cut- 
ting the  flow  of  money  into  vital 
research.  They've  got  a  lot  to  learn. 
The  entire  country  will  suffer  while 
they  learn.  Wk 
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Does  it  feel  like  things  get  out 
of  hand  when  you  leave  town? 
Microsoft  Mail  Remote  keeps  you 
in  control.  Because  it  puts  all  the 
power  of  electronic  mail  right  on 
your  laptop.  So  whether  you're  in 


MS-DOS,  you  can  work  just  like 
you  do  when  you're  in  the  office. 

You  can  log  in  anytime.  Any- 
where. Whether  you're  wireless  or 
connected  by  phone  line.  And  you 
can  send  pictures,  faxes  and  graphs. 


the  Windows  "  operating  system  or      From  a  runway  at  JFK,  a  Motel  6, 


or  the  6:14  A.M.  train  into  the  city.* 

Though  Mail  Remote  can't 
save  you  from  having  to  eat  airline 
food,  it  can  save  you  from  unnec- 
essary telephone  charges.  Because 
only  Microsoft  Mail  Remote 
lets  you  preview  message  headers. 


A  LOT  CAN  HAPPEN  WHILE 
YOU'RE  OUT  OF  THE  OFFICE. 


Read  only  essential  messages.  And 
if  you  like,  download  them  automati- 
cally when  phone  rates  are  lower. 
You  can't  be  in  your  office  all  of  the 
time.  Don't  worry.  Just  call  (800) 
871-3271,  Dept.  EFP  for  more  infor- 
mation or  to  receive  a  free  demo 
disk.  Microsoft  Mail  Remote  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  there.  Some 
days,  it's  better  than  being  there. 

With  Microsoft  Mail  Remote,  the  best- 
selling  remote  program  for  Windows,  you'll 
always  be  in  touch  and  working  just  like 
you  do  in  the  office.  And  with  RAM 
wireless  service  and  Intel's  wireless  modem, 
you  don't  even  need  to  be  near  a  phone. 
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Specialty  apparel  businesses  are  taking  a  beating 
these  days.  How  come  Talbots  isn't? 

Basics  for 
the  Nineties 


By  Amy  Feldman 


Robin  Wii.dk,  34,  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Manhattan's  private  Brown- 
ing School,  is  a  Talbots  woman,  has 
been  since  her  high  school  days. 
"Pretty  much  everything  I  own  is 
from  Talbots,"  she  says. 

Wilde  is  just  one  of  thousands  of 
loyal  "Talbotians"  who  helped  the 
c<  >mpany  rack  up  sales  oi"$737  million 
last  year.  Talbots'  349  stores  and  its 


Talbots  Chief  Executive  Arnold  Zetcher 
Using  the  catalogs  to  prevent  errors. 


catalogs  emphasize  well-made  clothes 
such  as  blue  blazers  ( $  1 68 ),  red  cardi- 
gans ($68)  and  tan  trousers  ($112) 
for  women  who  prefer  a  classic  look  to 
a  trendy  look.  No  high -concept  fash- 
ion here,  just  simple  timeless  stylish- 
ness. "We  have  a  niche,  and  there 


appear  to  be  people  everywhere  who 
desire  the  same  kind  of  look,"  says 
Talbots  Chief  Executive  Arnold 
Zetcher,  53. 

Last  year,  when  consumer  spend- 
ing remained  restrained,  Talbots 
fared  better  than  many  of  its  trendier 
competitors.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jan.  29,  its  sales  rose  15%  while  net 
income  rose  72%,  to  $35  million. 
( Competitors  like  the  Limited  and  the 
Gap  didn't  do  nearly  as  well.  Profits  at 
the  Clap  rose  23%  on  a  sales  increase  of 
1 1%.  At  the  Limited,  profits  dropped 
14%  on  a  sales  increase  of  4%.  Talbots' 
sales  per  square  foot  of  occupied  floor 
space,  at  $550,  remained  among  spe- 
cialty retailing's  highest.  The  Gap,  for 
example,  gets  $463  per  square  foot, 
the  Limited  only  $278. 

The  chain  got  its  start  in  1947  in 
Hingham,  Mass.,  where  it  is  still  head- 
quartered. Rudolf  and  Nancy  Talbot 
inherited  a  small  women's  apparel 
store,  put  their  name  on  the  place  and 
painted  the  door  red.  Twenty- five 
years  later  there  were  still  only  five 
Talbots  stores,  all  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  plus  a  growing  cata- 
log trade. 

General  Mills,  shrewdlv  grasping 
the  chain's  expansion  potential, 
bought  Talbots  in  1973.  The  giant 
Minneapolis- based  corporation 
plowed  money  in,  and  by  1988,  when 
General  Mills  decided  to  slash  its  di- 
versification program,  Talbots  had 
126  stores  and  was  doing  $350  mil- 
lion a  year.  General  Mills  sold  to  Jusco 
Co.,  a  Japanese  retailing  conglomer- 
ate that  wanted  a  beachhead  in  the 
U.8.  and  planned  to  expand  Talbots 
into  Japan.  General  Mills  fared  ex- 
tremely well.  It  sold  Talbots  for  $325 
million.  Zetcher,  whom  General  Mills 
had  hired  as  its  number  two  Talbots 
executive  just  months  before  putting 
Talbots  on  the  block,  became  chief 
executive  after  the  sale.  The  new  own- 
ers rewarded  him  with  a  hefty  salary 
and  .bonus  that  reached  nearly  $1 
million  last  year. 

Zetcher  figured  he  had  some  fixing 
to  do  before  continuing  to  expand  the 
chain.  Touring  the  telemarketing 
center,  for  example,  Zetcher  noticed  a 
red  warning  light  that  went  on  when- 
ever the  computer  broke  down.  When 
that  happened  orders  had  to  be  writ- 
ten by  hand.  "It's  always  lit,"  Zetcher 
exclaimed  after  watching  the  proce- 


54 
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dure  for  a  time.  "Yeah,  it's  always  lit," 
came  the  nonchalant  response.  At  the 
same  time,  mail-order  customers  had 
difficulty  getting  through  by  tele- 
phone. And  it  a  store  was  out  of 
stock  on,  say,  a  size  6  blue  pleated 
skirt  requested  by  a  retail  customer, 
salespeople  had  no  way  to  identify 
the  nearest  store  that  had  one. 
Zetcher  proceeded  to  spend  more 
than  $50  million  to  improve  on 
computer  systems. 

He  also  decided  to  focus  the  compa- 
ny more  sharply.  He  made  two  major 
decisions  here.  One  was  to  increase  the 
amount  of  higher-margin,  private-la- 
bel clothes  to  95%  from  25%.  The 
other  was  to  emphasize  stores  rather 
than  catalogs.  (With  a  store,  Talbots 
can  wring  more  sales  from  an  area  than 
with  a  catalog,  without  much  addi- 
tional expense.)  Since  then  Talbots 
has  used  its  catalog  mainly  to  test 
merchandise  and  markets.  Talbots 
now  mails  60  million  catalogs  every 
year.  If  response  is  heavy  from  a  certain 
area,  Talbots  builds  new  stores  there. 

Once  the  catalog  can  generate 
$100,000  to  $150,000  in  sales  from  a 
city  or  zip  code,  Zetcher  figures  a 


At  Talbots'  flagship  store 
Predictable  clothes  sell. 


store  there  could  bring  in  $1  million 
to  $1 .5  million,  while  cutting  catalog 
sales  by  only  20%  to  25%.  Thus  Tal- 
bots can  open  stores  in  small  towns 
like  Jackson,  Miss.,  normally  a  risky 
approach.  "Nobody  likes  to  use  the 
word  foolproof,  but  98%  of  our  new 
stores  have  been  profitable  within  the 
fust  year,"  Zetcher  says. 

He  also  learned  a  lesson  about  get- 
ting too  trendy.  "'There  were  colors  like 
avocado  and  gold  that  weren't  colors  I 
could  wear  very  well,"  recalls  Joy  Parks 
Farland ,  39 ,  a  Greensboro  attorney  and 


loyal  Talbots  shopper.  Talbots  lied 
back  to  predictable  colors  like  red  and 
blue,  and  traditional  styling. 

As  Zetcher  tried  those  trendy  col- 
ors, operating  profits  slumped  in 
1990  by  40%,  to  a  slender  $11  mil- 
lion, and  the  chain  posted  a  $7  million 
loss.  But  as  the  chain  again  became 
safely  predictable,  operating  earnings 
grew  nearly  sevenfold  from  1990  to 
1993,  to  $66  million,  while  sales  rose 
56%,  to  $737  million. 

Talbots  is  ready  to  expand  again. 
Zetcher's  aggressive  approach  calls 
for  50  new  stores  a  year— half  stan- 
dard Talbots,  the  others  niche  stores 
selling  petites,  kids  and  intimates. 

Talbots  is  also  moving  cautiously 
outside  the  U.S.  So  far  it  has  opened 
eight  stores  in  Japan  (owned  privately 
by  Jusco)  and  nine  in  Canada. 

Time  has  proved  wrong  those  crit- 
ics who  said  Jusco  overpaid.  Last  fall 
Jusco  arranged  to  sell  one-third  of 
Talbots  to  the  public  for  $242  mil 
lion.  It  pocketed  $128  million  in 
cash — double  its  original  cash  invest- 
ment— keeping  a  two-thirds  stake 
worth  a  recent  $722  million,  plus  the 
private  Talbots  Japan  stores.  WM 


How  many  States.., 


Thoroughbred  racing  has  problems  galore. 
Can  the  new  commissioner  turn  things  around? 


Off  and  running; 


By  Vicki  Contavespi 

Shuffling  down  a  row  of  stairs,  an 
elderly  man  finally  settles  into  one  of 
the  many  empty  seats  at  Belmont  Park 
racetrack,  outside  New  York  City.  He 
is  followed  by  an  equally  elderly  wom- 
an sporting  a  turban.  The  race  starts 
and  the  woman  falls  asleep.  After  the 
horses  cross  the  finish  line,  the  man, 
alone  among  the  other  mainly  older 
fans,  rises  to  applaud  the  horse  enter- 
ing the  winner's  circle. 

A  dwindling,  elderly  fan  base  is  just 
one  of  the  many  problems  facing  the 
once  grand  "sport  of  kings,"  a  busi- 
ness that  20  years  ago  was  virtually  the 
only  way  to  make  a  legal  bet  in  this 
country  outside  Las  Vegas.  It  has 
been  a  complacent  monopoly  that 


operated  as  such,  shortsightedly 
shunning  TV  contracts  because  it  was 
feared  TV  exposure  would  enhance 
the  illegal  bookmaking  business  and 
keep  people  away  from  the  track. 

Investors  were  once  confident,  too. 
Taking  advantage  of  generous  tax- 
shelter  provisions  available  at  the 
time,  they  bought  heavily  into  Thor- 
oughbreds, pushing  prices  for  a 
promising  yearling  to  as  much  as  $2 
million  to  $3  million  (Forbes,  Mar. 
30,  1981). 

It  all  came  tumbling  down.  In  1986 
new  tax  laws  virtually  eliminated  shel- 
ters. Casino  gambling  began  its  inex- 
orable march  across  the  country,  pull- 
ing bettors  away  from  the  horses. 


Attendance  eroded.  Just  52  million 
folks  visited  a  track  in  1992,  down  by 
5  million  since  1990.  Total  track  bet- 
ting handle  last  year  was  just  under 
$10  billion,  with  a  growth  rate  of 
1 .8%,  miserable  compared  with  other 
forms  of  gambling  that  are  having 
growth  rates  of  1 1%  to  12%.  Even  the 
legendary  Lexington,  Ky.  breeding 
farm  Calumet  has  gone  bust. 

Belatedly,  the  industry  realized  it 
needs  a  big  dose  of  marketing.  In 
January  the  Thoroughbred  Racing 
Associations  signed  up  J.  Brian 
McGrath  as  its  first  commissioner. 
McGrath,  52,  was  formerly  the  chief 
executive  of  ISL  Marketing  AG,  market- 
er for  the  World  Cup  and  Olympics. 

McGrath  is  planning  a  national 
marketing  blitz,  with  one  option  be- 
ing corporate  sponsorship — just  like 
the  Olympics.  McGrath  would  love  to 
line  up  big-time  marketers  like  Coca- 
Cola,  IBM  and  Anheuser-Busch  to  pay 
big-time  fees  for  rights  packages  that 
would  include  the  use  of  logos,  signs 
at  the  track  and  advertising  in  the  daily 
track  programs.  "This  sport  has  60 
million  fans  and  about  80%  of  them 
buy    programs,"    McGrath  says. 


Thoroughbred 
racing's  new 
commissioner, 
J.  Brian  McGrath 
"It's  going  to  be 
terribly  difficult, 
and  some  say  I 
won't  succeed." 
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"That's  a  program  that  people  look  at 
every  half  hour.'1 

McGrath  would  like  to  exploit 
some  of  the  celebrities  who  own  hors- 
es— for  example,  Wayne  Gretzky, 
Jack  Klugman  and  Burt  Bacharach. 
He  envisions  a  campaign  similar  to 
the  National  Basketball  Association's 
"I  Love  This  Game"  spots.  McGrath 
wants  to  make  heroes  out  of  the  hors- 
es, too,  by  publicizing  how  the  best 
are  doing:  "People  have  to  get  to 
know  that  Brocco  is  doing  great  or 
that  Holy  Bull  [both  are  Kentucky 
Derby  favorites]  won  this  or  that." 

TV  is  his  big  hope.  Almost  the  only 
races  on  national  television  now  are 
the  Triple  Crown  races  (the  Kentucky 
Derby,  the  Preakness,  the  Belmont 
Stakes)  and  the  Breeder's  Cup,  with  a 
smattering  of  less  prominent  races, 
primarily  on  ESPN.  The  industry  wants 
to  expand  simulcasting,  with  races 
beamed  from,  say,  Gulfstream  in  Flor- 
ida to  New  York's  Aqueduct. 

Further  out,  McGrath  would  like 
to  create  a  national  TV/wagering  net- 
work so  people  could  bet  on  any  race 
from  anywhere,  ultimately  from  their 
bedrooms,  using  remote  controls. 


does  it  take... 


The  future  of  wagering 
Betting  from  your  bed? 

RIGHT: 

Daily  Racing  Form 
and  simplified  version 
An  attempt  to  be  less 
intimidating. 

Back  at  the  tracks,  McGrath  wants 
to  demystify  and  simplify  track  statis- 
tics. Hollywood  Park  (see  following 
story)  has  already  simplified  its  racing 
program  by  ranking  horses  according 
to  information  used  in  handicapping, 
such  as  speed  and  jockey  perfor- 
mance. "I  think  people  are  intimidat- 
ed," he  admits.  "We  need  to  make 
our  bettors  feel  comfortable."  WB 


As  its  horse  race  business  limps  along,  Hollywood  Park 
is  betting  on  casinos  to  pick  up. the  pace. 

If  you  can't 
beat  'em .  •  • 


By  Sharon  Moshavi 

In  THE  NEXT  FEW  months,  inside  a 
renovated  grandstand  at  the  Holly- 
wood Park  racetrack  in  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  will  stand  a  phalanx  of  last 
handed  dealers  in  ruffled  tuxedo 
shirts.  They'll  he  sliding  cards  across 
tables  crowded  with  gamblers,  it  is 
hoped,  playing  high  stakes  poker  and 
bac  ca  ra  t-li  ke  ga  mes. 

Poker  at  a  racetrack?  Hollywood 
Park  Inc.  is  betting  that  its  new  $20 
million  "card  dub"  will  be  the  win- 
ning ticket  to  turn  around  its  mori- 
bund racing  business.  Attendance  and 
wagering  have  been  fairly  Hat  over  t he- 
past  few  years.  Other  forms  of  gam 
bling — from  riverboats  to  Indian  res- 
ervation casinos — are  luring  people- 
away  from  the  tracks. 

"The  racetrack  will  bring  people 
into  the  casino,  and  the  casino  will 
bring  people  to  the  racetrack,"  pre- 


dicts R.D.  Hubbard,  Hollywood 
Park's  chief  executive. 

Hubbard  began  charting  this  new 
course  after  he  won  control  of  Holly- 
wood Park  in  a  nasty  proxy  fight  in 

1991  (Forbes,  Aug.  2, 1992). 

Lucrative  Las  Vegas-style  gam- 
bling, replete  with  slot  machines  and 
roulette,  is  still  illegal  in  California. 
"Card  club"  patrons  gamble  only 
with  one  another,  not  against  the 
"house."  The  house  gets  its  cut  by 
charging  fees — up  to  $5  a  hand  for  a 
high  stakes  poker  game,  for  instance. 
It  also  sells  booze  and  food. 

Because  Hollywood  Park  is  public- 
ly held,  it  cannot  directly  run  the  club 
under  California  law.  It  must  hire  a 
management  company,  which  could 
nick  Hollywood  Park  for  $2.5  million 
in  profits. 

Even  so,  the  idea  may  fly.  Two 


privately  owned  Los  Angeles  card 
clubs,  the  Bicycle  Club  and  the  Com- 
merce Casino,  with  more  than  170 
tables  apiece,  each  now  gross  over 
$80  million  annually.  Hollywood 
Park  will  open  with  200  tables,  with 
room  to  expand  to  400.  And  it  will  be 
decidedly  more  upmarket  than  the 
bowling  alley  ambience  offered  by  its 
two  private  competitors.  There  will 
be  trendy  neon  lighting  and  photos  of 
Hollywood  stars  on  the  walls. 

Analysts  are  betting  the  casino  will 
generate  revenues  of  $90  million  its 
first  year,  net  of  management  fees, 
and  add  at  least  $10  million  to  Holly- 
wood Park's  net  income.  That  would 
be  a  jackpot  for  the  company,  which 
earned  only  $5.2  million  last  year,  on 
revenues  of  $63  million. 

Down  the  road,  Hubbard  has  his 
fingers  crossed  that  the  legislature  will 
repeal  the  law  that  precludes  public 
companies  from  running  casinos;  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Last  July  a  federal  judge  ap- 
proved gambling  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Palm  Springs.  The  decision 
is  under  appeal,  but  a  go-ahead  would 
set  the  stage  for  full-scale  gambling  in 
the  state. 

At  any  rate,  Hubbard  is  placing  a 
heavy  bet  on  gambling.  The  company 
has  acquired  two  more  racetracks, 
with  an  eye  to  opening  casinos:  the 
Woodlands  racetrack  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  for  $20  million  in  cash  and 
shares,  and  Phoenix's  Turf  Paradise 
track,  for  $34  million  in  stock. 

In  Kansas,  Hollywood  Park  is  talk- 
ing with  casino  operators  like  Circus 
Circus  and  MGM  Grand  about  joining 
forces  to  build  a  western-style  gam- 
bling resort  if  voters  approve  a  gam- 
bling referendum  in  November.  In 
Phoenix,  Hollywood  Park  is  joining 
forces  with  other  racetracks  to  lobby 
the  state  legislature  to  legalize  gam- 
bling beyond  several  Indian  reserva- 
tion casinos. 

Hubbard  has  deep  pockets  to  fi- 
nance his  foray  into  gambling:  Last 
year  he  did  a  4.1 -million-share  equity 
offering  that  raised  more  than  $100 
million.  The  company  is  bulging  with 
$80  million  in  cash  and  has  virtually 
no  debt. 

"When  I  first  talked  about  [mixing 
racetracks  and  casinos],  I  was  almost 
lynched,"  says  Hubbard.  His  propos- 
al looks  a  lot  more  plausible  now.  Hi 
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to  help  make  our  Airbus  aircraft? 

Since  the  first  Airbus  aircraft  was  developed,  more  than  800  companies  in  40  States  have  supplied  a  significant 
proportion  of  vital  components  for  our  constantly  evolving  family  of  airliners.  It's  our  policy  always  to  seek  out  the 
best  possible  equipment  and  expertise  throughout  the  world:  and  the  $5  billion  and  more  that  we  have  so  far  spent 
in  the  US  shows  both  the  importance  we  place  on  our  continued  co-operation  and  the  vital  part  America  plays  in  our 
long-term  business  strategy. 


FOR  MORfc  INFORMATION  ON  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  PLEASE  WRITE  TO  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  OE  NORTH  AMERICA.  S93  1 11  RNDON  PARKWAY.  I IERNDON.  VA  22070 


David  Fuente's  golf  game  got  rained  out,  setting  him 
on  the  path  to  building  tiny  Office  Depot  into 
a  multibillion-dollar  company  in  just  six  years. 

A  lousy  day 


for  golf 


By  Zina  Moukheiber 

David  Fuente,  at  41,  wasn't  very 
interested  that  day  in  1987  when  a 
headhunter  and,  later,  one  of  the 
investors,  tried  to  recruit  him  to  be 
chief  executive  of  a  newish,  ten-store 
business  supply  chain  called  Office 
Depot.  It  was  founded  by  three  part- 
ners who  wanted  to  apply  to  office 
supplies  the  techniques  that  had  made 
Home  Depot  so  successful  in  home 
improvement:  cavernous,  heavily 
stocked,  no-frills  stores. 

But  Fuente  had  just  finished  turn- 
ing around  Sherwin-Williams'  paint 
stores  operation  and  was  perfectly 
happy  at  the  giant  Cleveland  compa- 
ny. "I  told  him,  'Look,  I'm  to  play 
golf.  If  it  rains  I'll  drive  over  to  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  have  a  little  peek.'  It 
rained,"  he  recalls. 

And  Fuente  took  the  job.  "I  saw  the 
first  store — it  was  Sunday  afternoon," 
he  says,  "and  it  was  just  as  busy  as  it 
could  be.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes." 

He  realized  that  Office  Depot  had  a 
spectacularly  successful  concept,  a 
concept  that  Fuente  has  since  done  a 
fine  job  of  realizing.  A  $34  million 
(sales)  outfit  when  he  took  it  over  six 
years  ago,  it  did  $2.6  billion  last  year 
and  netted  $63  million,  67  cents  per 
share.  The  10  stores  have  grown  to 
362,  but  the  concept  is  virtually  un- 
changed: no-frills,  ware  house -type 
stores  selling  brand-name  office  prod- 
ucts at  30%  to  60%  off  the  manufac- 
turer's list  price.  Office  Depot  is  near- 
ly twice  the  size  of  its  nearest  competi- 
tor, OfficeMax,  a  Kmart  subsidiary. 

Fuente  was  brought  in  to  fill  the 
shoes  left  empty  when  one  of  the 
three  founders — and  the  one  with 
financial  experience — died  of  leuke- 
mia. The  others,  Jack  Kopkin  and 


Chief  Executive  David  Fuente 
No  time  to  lose. 


Stephen  Dougherty,  decided  to  go 
ahead.  "We  saw  that  a  legal  pad  was 
being  sold  in  a  local  store  for  $  1 ;  we 
could  sell  12  for  $4,"  says  Kopkin. 
But  they  needed  a  chief  executive  with 
financial  experience  and  strategic  vi- 
sion. They  found  Fuente. 

But  Fuente  had  what  was  a  psycho- 
logical drawback  for  them.  He,  too, 
had  had  a  bout  with  cancer.  Five  years 
earlier  a  cancerous  tumor  had  devel- 
oped around  a  bone  in  his  right  leg, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  leg.  That 
doesn't  keep  Fuente  from  playing  a 
mean  game  of  golf,  but  it  worried  the 
investors.  However,  the  more  they 


looked,  the  better  Fuente  looked. 
They  hired  him  on. 

Fuente  realized  that  Office  Depot's 
warehouse  concept  was  easily  copied 
and  that  this  called  for  superfast  ex- 
pansion to  forestall  competition.  He 
would  move  into  ten  new  markets  a 
year  and  add  50  stores  a  year — quite 
an  ambition  for  a  10-store  outfit. 

To  finance  the  growth,  Office  De- 
pot first  went  public  in  1988,  raising 
$18  million,  supplemented  by  a  $41 
million  investment  by  the  French  hy- 
permarket chain  Carrefour.  In  1991 
Carrefour  put  in  another  $40  million. 
Wise  investments.  Its  share  of  Office 
Depot  is  now  worth  $350  million  and 
represents  an  18%  ownership.  A  pub- 
lic shareholder  who  bought  $1,000 
worth  at  the  initial  public  offering 
currently  has  shares  worth  $16,000. 

Yet  analysts  were  skeptical.  They 
thought  Fuente  was  moving  too  fast. 
Office  products  manufacturers  were 
also  quick  to  criticize.  They  told 
Fuente  that  the  existing  mom-and- 
pop  stores  and  distributors  had  the 
business  locked  up.  "The  criticism 
was  based  on  conventional  wisdom," 
says  Fuente,  who  once  taught  market- 
ing at  Case  Western  Reserve  Universi- 
ty. "We  were  contrarians." 

Fuente  based  his  contrarianism  on 
his  understanding  that  he  could  afford 
to  grow  fast  because  the  warehouse- 
style  2 5, 000 -square -foot  stores  had 
little  fashion  content;  thus  there  was 
little  chance  they  would  get  stuck  with 
unsalable  merchandise.  To  handle  his 
growth  efficiently,  he  invested  heavily 
in  technology  to  track  the  buying  and 
selling  of  inventory.  Bar  coding,  for 
instance.  Five  years  ago  bar  coding  was 
not  used  in  the  office  supply  industry, 
but  Fuente  applied  the  grocery  store 
system  to  Office  Depot. 

At  first  manufacturers  balked  at  the 
added  expense,  but  they  couldn't 
hold  out  against  the  company's  huge 
and    growing    purchasing  power. 


Home  Depot's  legal  de- 
Flattery  partment  was  outraged 
when  stores  began 
springing  up  with  the  name 
Office  Depot.  But  Ber- 
nard Marcus,  Home  Depot 
founder  and  chief  execu- 
tive (  Forbes,  Nov.  22, 


1993) ,  felt  more  amused 
than  abused  and  agreed  not 
to  sue  in  return  for  six 
months  of  signs  stating  that 
Office  Depot  was  not  af- 
filiated with  them — and  for 
$25,000  worth  of  free  of- 
fice supplies.      -Z.M.  H 
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You  ve  never  seen  an  interior  like  this  before. 


Once  again  we're  taking  Range  Rover  to 
new  heights. 

With  a  new  abundantly  opulent 
interior  that  surpasses  even  our  old 
abundantly  opulent  interior. 

For  1995,  we've  augmented,  upgraded 
and  redesigned  the  Range  Rover's  ameni- 
ties to  surround  you  with  an  entirely  new 
level  of  convenience  and  polish. 

In  fact,  from  its  sound  equipment  to 
the  heating  and  air  conditioning  system, 
we've  made  improvement  after  improve- 


ment that  make  the  Range  Rover  more 
comfortable  than  ever.  We've  even  added 
the  most  comforting  feature  of  all:  driver 
and  passenger-side  airbags. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  isn't  another 


4-wheel  drive  vehicle  that  conies  close  to 
equaling  the  unequaled  luxury  of  a  Range 
Rover.  And  obviously,  there's  no  other 
ear  on  earth  that  offers  Range  Rover's 
daunting  off-road  ability,  air  suspension, 
and  electronic  traction  control. 

So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4 WD  for  a 
dealer  near  you? 

At  just  under  $53,000,*  we  can't  pre- 
tend that  a  Range  Rover  is  inexpensive. 

But  then,  there's  always  a  price  to  pay 
for  moving  up  in  the  world. 


"There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  Akzo  and  Nobel  reasons. Butthatisonly  partof thestory. The mai 
Industries  decided  to  join  forces.  Financial  reasons,  son  why  our  partnership  will  work  is  that  we  ha\ 
economic  reasons,  industrial  reasons,  geographical         same  mind  set.  We  are  both  client  driven,  we  ha\ 


Akzo  Nobel  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  companies  in  selected  areas  of  chemicals,  coatings,  health  care  products  and  fibers 
than  73,000  people,  active  in  50  countries  around  the  world,  make  up  the  Akzo  Nobel  workforce.  For  more  information,  w 
call:  Corporate  Communications  Department/Si  3,  300  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  II.  60606.  Phone  (3 1  2)  906-750 


Ove  Mattsson,  member  Board  of  Management  Akzo  Nobel,  previously  President  Nobel  Industries: 


i  professional  ambitions  and  we  share  the  same 
;preneurial  spirit.  We  fit  both  in  body  and  soul, 
that  is  what  it  takes  to  create  the  right  chemistry." 


CREATING  THE  RIGHT  CHEMISTRY 


Office  Depot 

Fucnte  hooked  Office  Depot  through 
electronic  data  interchange  wjth  its 
suppliers,  a  la  Wal-Mart. 

To  speed  the  growth,  in  1991 
Fucnte  snapped  up  Office  Club,  a 
$2S()  million,  59  store  membership 
chain,  for  $246  million  in  Office  De- 
pot shares,  giving  him  a  first-time 
foothold  on  the  West  Coast. 

Office  Depot  grew  by  catering  to 
businesses  with  20  or  fewer  employ 
ees,  but  it's  turning  its  attention  to 
bigger  companies.  It  recently  bought 
four  contract  stationers,  which  cater 
to  bigger  business,  and  is  integrating 
the  contract  stationers,  where  over 


Depot  store 
High-tech,  low  fashion 


half  of  purchases  are  done  over  the 
phone,  with  its  retail  operation. 

In  busting  into  the  business  ofsup 
plying  larger  companies,  Fuente  real 
izes  he  is  taking  on  established  regi<  >n 
al  suppliers.  That  doesn't  worry  him. 
Bigger  businesses  are  cost  conscious, 
and  ( )ffice  1  )epot 's  buying  power  and 
efficient  distribution  enable  it  to 
shave  prices. 

Says  Fuente:  "We're  all  selling  the 
same  stuff,  w  e're  all  selling  legal  pads 
and  pens  and  pencils,  and  we  all  buy 
from  the  same  place.  The  real  differ- 
ence in  performance  is  going  to  be: 
Are  you  pricing  them  better?  Giving 
better  service?  Delivering  better?  The 
difference  is  not  in  the  strategy  but  in 
the  execution." 

With  the  market  valuing  Office  De- 
pot at  39  times  estimated  1994  earn- 
ings, Fuente's  execution  has  to  be 
close  to  perfect.  Competitors  Staples 
and  OfficeMax  are  folic  wing  his  strat- 
egy, acquiring  both  midsize  compa- 
nies and  contract  stationers. 

Fuente's  response  is  more  of  the 
same.  He  plans  to  double  the  number 
of  stores  over  the  next  live  years,  bh 


That  Japanese  women  are  snapping  up  $1,000 
polyester  jackets  says  a  lot  about  the  extraordinary 
innovative  capabilities  of  Japan's  textile  industry. 

Polyester  chic 


By  Gale  Eiscnstodt 

AT  DESIGNER  lunko  Koshino's  bou- 
tique in  the  trendy  Minami-Aoyama 
section  of  Tokyo,  a  dressy,  bright 
blue,  softly  sculptured  jacket  hangs 
against  a  wall.  Price:  $1,100.  Fabric: 
1 00%  polyester. 

Yes,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
American  cars,  in  Japan  polyester  is 
chic.  Isscy  Miyake  takes  large  sheets 
of  polyester  clothing,  puts  them 
through  a  pleating  machine  and  then 
bakes  the  creases  into  the  fabric  to 
create  clothes  with  a  unique  texture 
that  gently  bounce  against  the  body. 
Designer  Tokuko  Maeda  uses  100% 
polyester  fabric  for  a  very  feminine 
jacket  that  goes  tor  $530  in  Japanese 
department  stores. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Japanese 
textile  industry,  being  able  to  take 
what's  regarded  as  a  cheap  material 
and  make  it  highly  desirable.  Much  of 
the  polyester  that  is  being  used  in 
Japanese  high  fashion  is  a  supple  and 
elegant  fabric  called  shinjjoscn,  a  term 
ih.it  literally  translates  as  new  synthet- 
ic fiber.  Shingosen  typically  uses  mi- 
crofiber  polyester,  a  product  that 
companies  like  Du  Pont  and  Hoechst 
( lelanese  have  been  pushing  in  the 
U.S.  But  in  Japan  it  has  a  completely 
different  aesthetic,  in  part  because  of 
effects  achieved  during  the  down- 
stream finishing  process. 

Du  Pont  executives  speak  of  shin- 
gosen with  admiration.  "We  are  be- 
hind in  this  area,"  sighs  Takashi  Aoki, 
a  manager  at  Du  Pont  in  Tokyo. 
Trying  to  catch  up,  last  year  Du  Pont 
launched  a  product  called  Micromat- 
dque  MX  in  the  U.S.,  which  has  some 
of  the  attributes  of  shingosen. 

Anyone  w  ho  doubts  Japanese  busi- 
ness' will  to  adjust  to  adversity  has 
only  to  study  the  shingosen  story  to 
have  those  doubts  quashed.  Realizing 
they  could  no  longer  compete  on 
commodity   items  with   lower  cost 


Asian  producers,  Japanese  textile- 
makers  decided  to  come  up  with 
something  entirely  different.  Some 
shingosen  has  a  feel  similar  to  wool 
gabardine,  other  types  have  a  soft, 
peach-skin-silky  surface,  and  still  oth- 
er varieties  feel  like  a  cross  between 
silk  and  linen. 

"Instead  of  simply  trying  to  imitate 
natural  fibers,  we  tried  to  create  some- 
thing  completely    new,"  explains 


V  - 
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Takehiko  Okada,  deputy  general 
manager  of  textile  research  at  $8.5 
billion  (sales)  Toray  Industries,  Ja- 
pan's largest  synthetic -fiber  produc- 
er. This  is  something  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  has  yet  to  achieve.  "The  U.S. 
textile  industry  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  downsizing  and  modernizing, 
but  it  is  still  in  the  context  of  product 
differentiation  around  commodity 
materials,'1  observes  Samuel  Win- 
chester, a  professor  at  the  College  of 
Textiles  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Shingosen  accounts  for  roughly 
10%  of  Japan's  polyester  filament  pro- 
duction. At  Toray,  shingosen  makes 
up  18%  of  textile  sales.  For  $350 
million  (sales)  Komatsu  Seiren,  which 
specializes  in  printing  and  coating 
fabric,  shingosen  has  been  a  gold 
mine.  The  company's  advanced  tech- 
nology won  it  70%  of  the  market  for 
dyeing  and  finishing  shingosen. 


Shingosen  is  already  being  success- 
fully exported  to  Europe.  The  Japa- 
nese are  hoping  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally win  over  U.S.  consumers  as  well. 

"As  long  as  we  continue  to  inno- 
vate, we  will  be  strong,"  says  Kenichi 
Nakayama,  Komatsu  Seiren's  charis- 
matic president. 

At  $40  million  (sales)  Kaytay  Tex- 
tile, an  83-year-old  weaving  firm  in 
snowy,  rural  Fukui  prefecture  in 
northwest  Japan,  shingosen  is  a 
means  of  survival.  "It  is  the  only 
product  that  is  still  selling  well,"  sighs 
Yoshiyasu  Arai,  president  of  Kaytay, 
which  his  great-grandfather  founded. 

Much  of  the  technology  to  make 
shingosen  exists  in  the  U.S.,  but  the 
Japanese  have  one  big  advantage:  the 
vertically  integrated  keiretsu  structure 
of  their  textile  industry.  To  produce 
shingosen,  the  fiber  producer  must 
work  closely  with  the  weaver  and 
fabric  finisher.  Toray,  for  example, 


owns  4%  of  Komatsu  Seiren,  and  Kay- 
tay also  depends  on  Toray  for  much  of 
its  business.  Officials  at  Du  Pont  recall 
with  frustration  instances  where  they 
couldn't  commercialize  products  be- 
cause  Unifi  or  Burlington  Industries 
or  Milliken  &  Co.  didn't  want  to 
make  the  investment. 

In  making  shingosen,  polyester 
(and  sometimes  nylon)  filaments  of 
different  sizes,  shapes  and  shrinkage 
rates  are  combined.  Creating  the 
product  took  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
mentation and  innovation.  Weaving 
the  shingosen  is  difficult  because  of 
the  way  the  different  types  of  thread 
react  to  heat.  Attention  is  paid  to 
every  detail.  Toray's  Okada  proudly 
displays  a  diagram  of  fibers  with  petal - 
like  cross  sections  grooved  in  such  a 
way  that  they  generate  a  rustling 
sound  similar  to  silk  when  rubbed 
together.  In  some  instances,  fine  par- 
ticles added  to  the  polymer  are  later 
dissolved  away  by  caustic  solvents  to 
give  the  final  fabric  a  dry  touch  as  well 
as  a  mild  luster. 

But  the  real  key  is  in  the  finishing 
process.  Particularly  important  is  the 
alkali  reduction  treatment,  which  re- 
duces the  weight  of  the  fabric.  Ko- 
matsu Seiren  President  Nakayama 
proudly  compares  the  piece  of  stiff 
white  material  that  arrives  at  his  fac- 
tory door  with  samples  of  the  lustrous 
and  incredibly  varied  fabrics  that  he 
ships  to  customers. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  product 
is  expensive  to  produce. 

Will  shingosen  catch  on  in  the 
U.S.?  Jeff  McGuire,  a  brand  manager 
at  Du  Pont,  thinks  that  the  product 
will  remain  too  expensive  for  U.S. 
women,  who  would  experience  stick- 
er shock  at  the  prices  Japanese  women 
routinely  pay  for  clothes. 

Maybe  shingosen  won't  catch  on 
here.  But  the  product  clearly  illus- 
trates the  path  Japanese  business  is 
trying  to  take  in  overcoming  the  na- 
tion's current  economic  crisis:  Don't 
compete  on  price;  compete  on  quality 
and  innovation.  At  Toray's  labs 
Okada  is  researching  polyester  fibers 
with  a  higher  absorbency  and  warmer 
feeling.  HI 

Polyester  jacket  for  $1,100 

Luxurious  new  fabrics  with  their  own 

look  and  feel  from  Japan's  textile  firms. 
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AND  SEES  AN  INTERDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 
INTERRUPTION  POLICY  TO  COVER  THE  RISK. 

A  collapsed  roof  can  mean  more  than 
major  structural  damage  to  a  commercial 
property  owner.  Revenues  lost  to  closed 
businesses  can  also  be  a  weighty 
problem.  The  kind  of  complex  risk  that  the 


underwriters  at  Home  Insurance  cover 
with  innovative  solutions.  Working  as 
a  team  with  claims  and  loss  control  / 
professionals,  they  look  to  protect  your 
business  from  the  unexpected.  Ask 
your  broker,  or  call  1-800-TEL-HOME. 
WE  SEE  RISK  BEFORE  RISK  SEES  YOU. 


Confused  by  the  market's  recent  stumble?  Here's  a  list 
of  stocks  for  bulls,  another  for  bears. 

Tornado  stocks 


By  Mark  Hulbert  with  Peter  Brimelow 


Okay,  we  know  Calvin  Coolidge  fore- 
cast that  the  stock  market  would  fluc- 
tuate. But  some  fluctuations  are  more 
alarming  than  others.  Right  now  in- 
vestors know  the  market  is  too  high 
by  traditional  measures  such  as  divi- 
dend yield  and  price-to-book  value.  A 
sudden  drop  like  that  in  late  March 
and  they  feel  as  sick  as  corn  farmers 
contemplating  a  tornado  as  it  roams 


about  on  the  hot  prairie  horizon. 

Can  you  as  an  individual  investor 
protect  your  portfolio  if  the  big  insti- 
tutional investors  start  throwing  stock 
around?  Well,  it  will  always  be  safer  to 
move  to  Maine — go  to  cash.  But  you 
can't  grow  corn  or  make  capital  gains 
there.  Herewith  we  offer  two  sets  of 
stocks  for  the  tornado- minded.  The 
first  list  we  think  may  be  tornado- 


resistant  but  not  tornado-proof.  It 
consists  of  stocks  that  are  likely  to 
resist  any  long-term  market  slide.  The 
second  list  (see  p.  72)  is  tornado- 
prone — its  stocks  are  likely  to  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  a  market  slide. 
But  they  are  also  likely  to  spring  up 
again  fastest ...  if  you  care  to  look 
beyond  the  storm. 

Which  list  is  for  you  depends  on 
whether  you  are  a  bull  or  a  bear  right 
now.  If  you  think  that  early  April 
unpleasantness  was  only  the  begin- 
ning, the  first  list  is  for  you.  If  you 
think  early  April  was  a  healthy  correc- 
tion in  a  vigorous  bull  market,  the 
second  group  is  your  meat. 

Here's  the  theory  behind  both  our 
lists:  The  stock  market  is  increasingly 
dominated  by  institutions.  Mutual 
fund  assets  alone  have  grown  from 


Tornado-resistant  stocks 

Company  Sales     Market  cap    Recent     52-week       P/E         Yield     Company  description 


($mil) 

($mil) 

price 

high 

low 

Aceto 

$155.3 

$73.6 

14% 

17% 

12% 

11.08 

2.19% 

Develops,  manufactures,  distributes  &  markets  fine  &  industrial  chemicals 

Alcide 

6.4 

23.7 

9 

15% 

8 

14.06 

0.00 

Researches  and  develops  antibacterial  chemical  compounds 

Altron 

83.4 

68.7 

12% 

241/2 

5 

13.56 

0.00 

Produces  &  sells  electronic  products  used  with  printed  circuit  technology 

Ampco-Pittsburgh 

108  8 

86.2 

9 

9% 

6% 

NM 

1.11 

Tube  heat  exchange  coils,  pumps  &  steel  rolls ' 

Cohu 

75.3 

70.7 

17% 

22% 

l01/2 

10.74 

1.37 

TV  cameras  &  equipment,  metal  detectors,  microwave  products 

Concord  Holding 

22.2 

92.4 

11% 

15% 

11% 

25.46 

0.00 

Administers  &  distributes  proprietary  mutual  funds 

Corcom 

25.6 

6.7 

1% 

2% 

1 

NM 

0.00 

Radio-frequency  interference  filters  and  power  entry  devices 

Crown  Books 

240.6 

98.8 

18% 

26% 

17% 

35.10 

0.00 

Owns  and  operates  over  200  discount  bookstores  in  the  U.S. 

First  Albany  Cos 

102.4 

30.8 

m 

90V2 

6% 

5.43 

2.42 

Operates  a  regional  brokerage  &  investment  banking  business 

First  Financial  Bankshares 

54.3 

138.6 

37 

48 

37 

NM 

3.46 

Controls  capital  stock  of  5  Texas  banks  through  Delaware  subsidiary 

Giga-Tronics 

23.0 

17.8 

7% 

81/2 

51/4 

64.77 

0.00 

Microwave  signal  generation  &  measurement  instruments 

Global  Village  Comms 

22.8 

104.8 

m 

12% 

8% 

NM 

0.00 

Software  and  hardware  for  use  with  Apple  Macintosh  computers 

Hallwood  Group 

116.5 

19.2 

3% 

6% 

31/2 

NM 

0.00 

Merchant  banker  for  financially  troubled  companies 

Igen 

11.7 

134.2 

9% 

12% 

9 

NM 

0.00 

Manufactures  &  markets  diagnostic  systems  using  its  ORIGEN  technology 

Ikos  Systems 

16.6 

17.6 

1% 

2% 

1% 

NM 

0.00 

Computer  systems  for  simulation  of  application-specific  integrated  circuits 

Intelligent  Systems 

59.8 

12.5 

l15/l6 

2% 

1% 

NM 

0.00 

Makes  &  sells  microcomputer-related  products 

Intermetrics 

58.3 

18.5 

4% 

5% 

3% 

8.33 

3.37 

Designs,  develops  &  markets  computer  software  services 

Lidak  Pharmaceuticals 

0.5 

71.2 

3 

9% 

1% 

NM 

0.00 

Researches,  develops  &  markets  pharmaceutical  products,  including  Lidakol 

Norwood  Promotional  Prods 

49.3 

44.4 

12% 

14% 

11 

53.80 

0.00 

Custom-imprinted  promotional  items  and  award  products 

Pacific  Scientific 

195.6 

125.9 

23% 

26% 

12% 

17.67 

0.51 

Electric  motors,  aircraft  equipment,  generators  &  electronic  instruments 

Park  Electrochemical 

175.6 

113.6 

28V2 

30% 

14% 

20.96 

1.12 

Electronic  materials  used  in  multilayer  printed  circuitry  boards 

Prism  Entertainment 

17.9 

6.4 

2% 

41/8 

21/2 

NM 

0.00 

Acquires  video  distribution  rights  &  markets  videos 

Property  Capital  TR 

20.1 

50.8 

5% 

7% 

41/a 

26.79 

4.98 

REIT  with  long-term  investments  in  major  income-producing  properties 

QLogic 

44.0 

34.7 

6% 

10% 

31/4 

NM 

0.00 

Independently  made  systems-level  circuits  subsystems 

SOI  Industries 

20.9 

34.8 

31/4 

4Vie 

1%2 

46.43 

0.00 

Lighting  fixtures,  cabinets  &  vanities;  video-duplication  services 

Shopsmith 

48.6 

2.7 

1% 

2% 

% 

NM 

0.00 

Power  woodworking  tools,  mainly  for  the  home 

Stacey's  Buffet 

35.3 

2.8 

21%6 

4% 

1% 

NM 

0.00 

Moderately  priced  buffet-style  restaurants,  primarily  on  East  Coast 

TCI  International 

28.3 

13.9 

4% 

4% 

VA 

NM 

0.00 

Special-purpose  communications  systems  for  strategic/tactical  use 

Tractor  Supply 

279.2 

204.9 

23% 

25V4 

21 

23.27 

0.00 

Specialty  retailer  of  farming  &  maintenance  products 

Tranzonic  Cos 

119.9 

41.2 

11% 

16 

10% 

14.84 

1.52 

Manufactures  &  distributes  housewares  &  personal  products 

US  Intec 

83.3 

20.1 

6% 

9% 

4% 

9.12 

0.00 

Roofing  materials  and  accessories 

NM:  Not  meaningful    Sources:  Lows  One  Source;  IDD  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets. 

All  of  these  stocks  are  recommended  by  at  least  one  top  long-term  performer  and  have  no  analyst  coverage. 
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Every  man  over  50  should  rake  rhis 
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If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  question,  you  should  see  your  doctor. 
You  may  be  experiencing  the  symptoms  of  a  condition  called 
benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  (BPH),  which  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

Affecting  one  out  of  three  men  over  the  age  of  50,  symptomatic 
BPH  can  be  caused  by  a  tightening  of  muscles  inside  the  prostate. 
These  tightened  muscles  can  slow  the  flow  of  urine,  leading  to 
the  kinds  of  urinary  symptoms  described  above. 

There  are  three  basic  treatment  options  for  symptomatic  BPH: 
"watchful  waiting,"  which  entails  having  regular  checkups 
over  time;  surgery;  and  medication. 

HYTRIN:  A  New  Treatment  Option 

HYTRIN  is  a  once-a-day  medication  that  can  rapidly  treat 

bothersome  BPH  symptoms.  HYTRIN  works  by  relaxing  the 


Please  see 

patient  information 
on  adjacent  page. 
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muscles  that  have  tightened  in  the  prostate,  increasing 
urine  flow  and  decreasing  urinary  symptoms.  With  HYTRIN, 
you  can  see  improvement  in  2  to  4  weeks. 

HYTRIN  can  cause  a  sudden  drop  in  blood  pressure  at 
the  beginning  of  treatment  (or  if  you  miss  doses  and  then 
start  taking  the  medication  again).  You  may  feel  dizzy,  faint, 
or  "light-headed,"  particularly  after  getting  up  from  a 
chair  or  bed. 

If  you  have  any  urinary  symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 

Only  your  doctor  can  properly  diagnose  symptomatic  BPH 

(or  other  conditions  such  as  prostate  cancer). 

And,  only  your  doctor  can  treat  your  bothersome  BPH  symp- 
toms with  HYTRIN.  For  FREE  information  on  symptomatic 
BPH  and  HYTRIN,  please  call  1800  866  S95S 


301-500-1361C 
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PATIENT  INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
HYTRIN®  (HI-TRIN) 

Generic  Name: 
terazosin  (ter-A-zo-sin) 
hydrochloride 

When  used  to  treat 
BENIGN  PROSTATIC 
HYPERPLASIA  (BPH) 

Please  read  this  leaflet  before  you  start  taking 
HYTRIN.  Also,  read  it  each  time  you  get  a  new  pre- 
scription. This  information  should  NOT  take  the  place 
of  a  full  discussion  with  your  doctor.  You  and  your 
doctor  should  discuss  HYTRIN  and  your  condition 
before  you  start  taking  it  and  at  your  regular  check- 
ups. 

HYTRIN  is  used  to  treat  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia 
or  BPH.  HYTRIN  is  also  used  to  treat  high  blood  pres- 
sure (hypertension).  This  leaflet  describes  HYTRIN 
only  as  a  treatment  for  BPH. 

What  is  BPH? 

The  prostate  is  a  gland  located  below  the  bladder.  It 
surrounds  the  urethra  (you-REETH-rah),  which  is  a 
tube  that  drains  urine  from  the  bladder.  BPH  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  symptoms  of 
BPH.  however,  can  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
tightness  of  muscles  in  the  prostate.  If  the  muscles 
inside  the  prostate  tighten,  they  can  squeeze  the  ure- 
thra and  slow  the  flow  of  urine.  This  can  lead  to  symp- 
toms such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  stream  when  urinating 

•  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  empty  your  bladder 
completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  when  you  start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night,  or 

•  a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 
Treatment  options  for  BPH 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options  for  BPH: 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful  Waiting". 
Some  men  have  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  but  no 
symptoms,  or  symptoms  that  are  not  bothersome. 
If  this  applies,  you  and  your  doctor  may  decide  on 
a  program  of  monitoring  including  regular  check- 
ups, instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 

•  Medication.  There  are  different  kinds  of  medica- 
tion used  to  treat  BPH.  Your  doctor  has  prescribed 
HYTRIN  for  you.  See  "What  HYTRIN  does" 
below. 

•  Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need  surgery.  Your 
doctor  can  describe  several  different  surgical  pro- 
cedures to  treat  BPH.  Which  procedure  is  best 
depends  on  your  symptoms  and  medical  condi- 
tion. 

What  HYTRIN  does 

HYTRIN  relaxes  the  tightness  of  a  certain  type  of 
muscle  in  the  prostate  and  at  the  opening  of  the  blad- 
der. This  may  increase  the  rate  of  urine  flow  and/or 
decrease  the  symptoms  you  are  having. 

•  HYTRIN  helps  relieve  the  symptoms  of  BPH.  It 
does  NOT  change  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which 
may  continue  to  grow.  However,  a  larger  prostate 


does  not  necessarily  cause  more  or  worse  symp- 
toms. 

•  If  HYTRIN  is  helping  you.  you  should  notice  an 
effect  on  your  particular  symptoms  in  2  to  4  weeks 
of  starting  to  take  the  medication. 

•  Even  though  you  take  HYTRIN  and  it  may  help 
you,  HYTRIN  may  not  prevent  the  need  for 
surgery  in  the  future. 

What  you  should  know  while  taking 
HYTRIN  for  BPH 

WARNINGS 

HYTRIN  Can  Cause  A  Sudden  Drop  in  Blood 
Pressure  After  the  VERY  FIRST  DOSE.  You  may 

feel  dizzy,  faint,  or  "light-headed"  particularly  after 
you  get  up  from  bed  or  from  a  chair.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  after  you've  taken  the  first  few  doses, 
but  can  occur  at  any  time  while  you  are  taking  the 
drug.  It  can  also  occur  if  you  stop  taking  the  drug  and 
then  re-start  treatment. 

Because  of  this  effect,  your  doctor  may  have  told  you 
to  take  HYTRIN  at  bedtime.  If  you  take  HYTRIN  at 
bedtime  but  need  to  get  up  from  bed  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, get  up  slowly  and  cautiously  until  you  are  sure 
how  the  medicine  affects  you.  It  is  also  important  to 
get  up  slowly  from  a  chair  or  bed  at  any  time  until  you 
learn  how  you  react  to  HYTRIN.  You  should  not  drive 
or  do  any  hazardous  tasks  until  you  are  used  to  the 
effects  of  the  medication.  If  you  begin  to  feel  dizzy,  sit 
or  lie  down  until  you  feel  better. 

•  You  will  start  with  a  1  mg  dose  of  HYTRIN.  Then 
the  dose  will  be  increased  as  your  body  gets  used 
to  the  effect  of  the  medication. 

•  Other  side  effects  you  could  have  while  taking 
HYTRIN  include  drowsiness,  blurred  or  hazy 
vision,  nausea,  or  "puffiness"  of  the  feet  or  hands. 
Discuss  any  unexpected  effects  you  notice  with 
your  doctor. 

Other  important  facts 

•  You  should  see  an  effect  on  your  symptoms  in 
2  to  4  weeks.  So,  you  will  need  to  continue  seeing 
your  doctor  to  check  your  progress  regarding  your 
BPH  and  to  monitor  your  blood  pressure  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  regular  check-ups. 

•  Your  doctor  has  prescribed  HYTRIN  for  your 
BPH  and  not  for  prostate  cancer.  However,  a  man 
can  have  BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at  the  same 
time.  Doctors  usually  recommend  that  men  be 
checked  for  prostate  cancer  once  a  year  when  they 
turn  50  (or  40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
cancer).  These  checks  should  continue  even  if  you 
are  taking  HYTRIN.  HYTRIN  is  not  a  treatment 
for  prostate  cancer. 

•About  Prostate  Specific  Antigen  (PSA).  Your 
doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called  PSA. 
Your  doctor  is  aware  that  HYTRIN  does  not 
affect  PSA  levels.  You  may  want  to  ask  your  doc- 
tor more  about  this  if  you  have  had  a  PSA  test 
done. 

How  to  take  HYTRIN 

Follow  your  doctor's  instructions  about  how  to  take 
HYTRIN.  You  must  take  it  every  day  at  the  dose  pre- 
scribed. Talk  with  your  doctor  if  you  don't  take  it  for 
a  few  days,  you  may  have  to  restart  it  at  a  I  mg  dose 
and  be  cautious  about  possible  dizziness.  Do  not  share 
HYTRIN  with  anyone  else;  it  was  prescribed  only  for 
you. 

Keep  HYTRIN  and  all  medicines  out  of  the  reach  of 
children. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HYTRIN 
AND  BPH,  TALK  WITH  YOUR  DOCTOR, 
NURSE,  PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH 
CARE  PROVIDER. 
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a Abbott  Laboratories 
North  Chicago. IL  60064 
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Switch  funds' 

most  popular  stocks. 


under  SI 00  billion  in  1980  to  well 
over  $2  trillion  today.  Pension  funds 
are  even  bigger. 

Additionally,  and  much  less  well 
known,  investment  letters  increasing- 
ly affect  investors  and  investment  in- 
stitutions. For  example,  past  sell  sig- 
nals from  Fabians'  Investment  Re- 
source— one  of  the  largest  of  the 
mutual  fund  switching  services — have 
led  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  fund  redemptions  in  a  single  day.  In 
short,  by  influencing  individuals,  the 
market  letters  can  influence  buy  and 
sell  decisions  by  giant  mutual  funds. 

This  investment  letter  dimension 
presents  mutual  funds  with  an  exqui- 
site dilemma.  They  like  the  business 
an  investment  letter  can  bring.  But 
they  don't  like  its  leaving,  especially 
all  at  once.  At  one  point,  the  Fidelity 
and  Stein  Roe  fund  families  threat- 
ened to  liquidate  accounts  suspected 
of  following  Fabians'  switch  signals. 

Still,  that's  their  problem.  For  our 
purposes,  the  tricky  climatic  condi- 
tions caused  by  the  interaction  of 
institutional  investors  and  investment 
letters  can  be  monitored  through  the 
database  built  by  Hulbert  Financial 
Dijjest  in  its  14  years  of  following 
investment  letter  performance. 

How  we  applied  this  theory  to  get 
our  two  lists:  The  tornado-resistant 
stocks,  are  recommended  by  at  least 
one  of  the  top-performing  invest- 
ment letters  but  are  ignored  by  Wall 
Street.  Being  ignored  by  Wall  Street 
means  they  aren't  going  to  be 
dumped  in  huge  volume  if  the  big 
funds  have  to  lighten  up  to  meet 
redemptions. 

Being  neglected  by  Wall  Street  is  a 
virtue  for  another  reason.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  average  neglect- 
Forbes  ■  May  9,  1994 


(  Bea  DeLizio  invests  with  Prudential  Securities  ) 


At  the  age  of  63,  I  value  trust  more  than  anything. 


e 

I  expect  my  phone  calls  to  be  returned.  That  often  tells  me  a  lot  about  a  person. 


© 

1  try  to  deal  with  people  who  look  out  1 

or  my  best  interests.  Espec 

:ially  now  that  I'm  alone. 

o 

1  don't  like  people  who  "know  me  really  well"  when  they've  never 

met  me  before. 

f 

c 

Corny  or  not,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  especially  when  money  i 

s  concerned. 

Prudential  Securities  (Sfr 

Prudential  Securities  today.  It  starts  with  straight  talk. 
To  speak  to  a  broker  call  800-654-5454. 


Tornado  stocks 


cd  stock  docs  better  over  time  than 
the  average  stock  that  is  heavily  fol- 
lowed by  WaJl  Street.  To  determine 
Wall  Street  neglect,  we  turned  to  the 
Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  Sys- 
tem and  Bloomberg  Financial  Mar- 
kets: IflBES  and  Bloomberg  showed  a 
stock  had  any  analyst  coverage,  we 
disqualified  it.  We  further  narrowed 
our  tornado- resistant  list  to  include 
only  those  currently  recommended 
by  a  letter  that  has  beaten  the  market 
on  a  risk-adjusted  basis  since  the  Au- 
gust 1987  pre-crash  high. 

Important  note:  Tornado-resistant 
stocks  are  for  long-term  investors,  not 
short-term  traders — we're  not  guar- 
anteeing that  they  won't  get  hit  in  a 
market  panic.  But  if  you  are  willing  to 
hold,  you  should  be  amply  rewarded. 
The  pioneering  academic  work  into 
die  attractiveness  of  Wall  Street's  ne- 
glected stocks  found  that  even  over 


the  1972-76  period — encompassing 
the  worst  bear  market  since  the  De- 
pression— neglected  stocks  achieved 
an  impressive  compound  annual  re- 
turn of  18%. 

In  contrast,  our  tornado- prone 
stocks  are  anything  but  neglected  by 
Wall  Street:  They  are  so  popular  that 
they  are  widely  owned  by  those  funds 
most  used  by  the  mutual  fund  switch 
services.  Thus  these  stocks  are  very 
vulnerable  to  being  dumped  by  mu- 
tual funds — on  a  moment's  notice. 
To  compile  this  list  we  combined  the 
stock  holdings  of  the  32  funds  most 
favored  by  the  mutual  fund  switching 
letters.  If  these  funds'  combined 
holdings  of  a  stock  amount  to  more 
than  ten  times  its  average  daily  trading 
volume,  then  it's  on  our  tornado 
prone  list. 

Our  tornado-prone  stocks  behaved 
true  to  form  in  the  late  March/early 


April  correction.  On  average  these 
stocks  dropped  9.5%  during  that  cor- 
rection, in  contrast  to  a  6.9%  loss  for 
the  Wilshire  5000  (see  chart,  p.  70).  If 
you  currently  own  one  of  these  stocks 
and  think  the  market  is  in  for  more 
rough  going,  you  might  want  to  scale 
back.  If  you  are  bearish  but  are  in- 
clined to  look  beyond  the  storm,  you 
can  place  limit  orders  to  buy  these 
stocks  well  below  current  prices.  That 
way  you  can  exploit  the  fact  that 
sudden  mutual  fund  redemptions  will 
depress  these  stocks  to  bargain  levels. 

Maybe  the  stock  market  tornado 
will  hit.  Maybe  it  will  go  away.  Either 
way,  our  lists  should  help  the  prudent 
investor.  RM 


Mark  Hulbert,  a  Forbes  columnist,  is  editor  of  the 
Alexandria,  Va. -based  Hulbert  Financial  Digest, 
which  monitors  the  performance  of  investment 
advisory  letters. 


Tornado-prone  stocks 


Company 

Sales 

Market  cap 

Recent 

52-week 

P/E 

Yield 

Holdings* 

Company  description 

($mil) 

($mil) 

price 

high 

low 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

228.6 

$1,050.6 

17 

2211/s4 

16% 

4.17 

0.94% 

43.72 

Underwrites  property-liability  insurance 

Arrow  Electronics 

2,500.0 

1,222.5 

391A 

45V8 

29% 

14.98 

0.00 

13.00 

Distributes  electronic  components  &  computer  products 

Bank  of  New  York 

2,816.0 

5,027 

53% 

62% 

49% 

9.36 

3.35 

13.96 

Banking  &  financial  services 

Cabot  Oil  &  Gas 

164.3 

395.3 

19% 

27 

17% 

192.50 

0.83 

10.58 

Produces  &  sells  natural  gas  &  crude  oil 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines 

1.556.9 

6.317.2 

44% 

52'A 

31% 

19.04 

1.25 

15.25 

Operates  cruises  &  a  resort/casino  in  the  Bahamas 

Cincinnati  Milacron 

1,029.4 

757.3 

22% 

29% 

19% 

NM 

1.59 

12.04 

Makes  factory  automation  equipment 

Comcast 

1,338.2 

1,006.6 

17% 

28%2 

ll21/32 

NM 

0.54 

12.24 

Operates  Muzak  &  cable  communications  systems 

Countrywide  Credit  Inds 

505.6 

1,392.2 

23 

35 

22V2 

7.77 

2.09 

14.18 

Originates,  purchases,  sells  &  services  mortgage  loans 

ECI  Telecommunications 

161.0t 

1,275.6 

21 

281/2 

15 

30.88 

0.43 

11.53 

Designs  &  manufactures  digital  telecomm  equipment 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

1,669.7 

3,274.7 

54% 

60Vs 

36 

26.01 

0.18 

20.74 

Information-,  merchant-,  health  care  data  processing 

Fiserv 

454.7 

795.0 

201/2 

23% 

16% 

25.63 

0.00 

12.46 

Data  processing  &  management  systems 

Harley-Davidson 

1,217.4 

1,808.0 

47% 

50Vs 

32% 

97.19 

0.50 

10.04 

Motorcycles,  recreational  &  specialized  vehicles 

Idexx  Laboratories 

93.1 

488.2 

31V2 

321/4 

17V2 

54.31 

0.00 

18.08 

Develops  &  manufactures  biotech-based  detection  systems 

Industrie  Natuzzi  SpA 

334.8t 

777.0 

27% 

30% 

13 

32.65 

0.36 

59.10 

Designs  &  manufactures  leather  furniture 

Landauer 

29.3 

125.0 

14% 

17V4 

14% 

15.53 

5.97 

114.23 

Radiation  monitoring  devices  &  radon  gas  detectors 

Lone  Star  Steakhouse 

95.8 

741.5 

22 

30V4 

17% 

40.74 

0.00 

13.48 

Owns  &  operates  chain  of  midpriced  restaurants 

Mattel 

2,704.4 

4,189.7 

25 

26% 

181%4 

32.47 

0.96 

12.26 

Designs  &  manufactures  toys 

Office  Depot 

2,579.5 

3,318.5 

35V4 

39% 

21 

52.61 

0.00 

12.37 

Operates  chain  of  office  supply  warehouse  stores 

Olsten 

2,157.5 

1,354.0 

33% 

34% 

22 

NM 

0.71 

16.69 

Temporary  personnel  to  businesses  &  individuals 

Progressive  Corp  Ohio 

1,954.8 

2,243.2 

3l1/s 

461/e 

27% 

8.67 

0.64 

18.21 

Insurance  holding  company  with  50  subsidiaries 

Charles  Schwab 

1,097.4 

1,618.8 

28 

38% 

202%4 

13.40 

1.00 

12.18 

Discount  brokerage  &  investment  tirm 

Solectron 

836.3 

1,217.2 

29% 

34 

16%6 

27.80 

0.00 

12.93 

Mfg  services  to  computer  &  electronics  makers 

Stewart  &  Stevenson  Svcs 

981.9 

1,431.3 

431/2 

53% 

35V2 

25.14 

0.55 

10.03 

Engine-driven  power  systems;  military  &  aircraft  products 

Superior  Industries  Intl 

393.0 

1,039.2 

341/2 

49% 

28% 

23.47 

0.35 

11.58 

Designs  &  manufactures  automotive  products 

Transatlantic  Holdings 

725.6 

1,061.4 

46% 

6l1/2 

45% 

12.24 

078 

19.45 

Provides  property  &  casualty  reinsurance 

Triton  Energy 

104.3 

951.7 

26% 

43% 

261/2 

NM 

0.00 

19.24 

Explores  for  &  produces  oil  &  gas 

Union  Texas  Petroleum 

681.9 

1,577.9 

18 

27V2 

16% 

51.43 

1.11 

12.57 

Explores  for  &  produces  oil  &  gas 

Viking  Office  Products 

449.7 

888.0 

49'/2 

52 

29% 

40.91 

0.00 

17.00 

Sells  office  supplies  to  businesses 

Del  Webb 

391.6 

242.4 

16% 

18% 

11% 

110.00 

1.21 

12.86 

Develops  &  builds  Sun  City  retirement  communities 

'Holdings  expressed  as  the  number  of  days  of  average  trading  volume.  tFiscal  year  1992;  all  others  fiscal  1993.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 
Sources:  Lotus  One  Source;  IDD  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets. 


These  stocks  are  held  by  at  least  four  funds  used  by  switchers;  total  holdings  among  these  funds  are 
greater  than  ten  days  of  average  trading  volume. 
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HONG-KONG 


POLITICAL  DIFFERENCES  -  ECONOMIC  HARMONY 

An  interview  with  Chris  Patten 
The  Governor  of  Hong  Kong 


JUST  A  LITTLE  MORE  than  three  years 
before  China  takes  over  Hong  Kong,  Chris 
Patten,  the  British-appointed  governor  of  this 
crown  colony,  is  embroiled  in  a  war  of  words 
with  Beijing  over  his  proposed  democratization 
process. 

His  proposal,  which  sets  out  the  rules  of  the 
election  to  Hong  Kong's  Legislative  Council,  a 
law-making  body,  has  sharply  divided  opinions 
in  Hong  Kong  and  attracted  much  international 
attention  as  it  represents  a  test  of  China's 
tolerance  of  democracy  and  its  attitude  towards 
the  larger  issue  of  human  rights.  China  has 
denounced  the  proposal  as  a  British  ploy  to 
exert  influence  through  an  elected  legislature  on 
Hong  Kong  after  1997. 

If  Patten  is  worried,  he  is  not  showing  it. 
"Hong  Kong  is  doing  extremely  well 
economically  as  a  center  of  trade  and  finance  in 
Asia  and  the  gateway  to  China,"  he  says. 

In  fact.  Sir  Hamish  Macleod,  Hong  Kong's 
Financial  Secretary,  has  just  proposed  his  1994 
budget  that,  among  other  things,  reduces 
corporate  tax  one  percentage  point  to  16.5%, 
provides  significant  tax  breaks  to  the  lower  and 
medium-income  groups  and  increases  spending 
on  various  social  services.  And  yet,  Sir  Hamish 
has  confidently  projected  a  sizeable  surplus  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

To  be  sure,  high  inflation,  hovering  above  8% 
in  1993  compared  with  less  than  2%  in  the  U.S., 
and  escalating  property  prices,  fueled  by 
rampant  speculation,  will  continue  to  trouble 
Hong  Kong.  In  addition,  the  possible 
discontinuation  of  China's  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  by  the  Clinton  Administration  for  human 
rights  violations  continues  to  cast  a  dark  shadow 


"Hong  Kong  is  doing  extremely  well 
economically  as  a  center  of  trade 
and  finance  in  Asia 
and  the  gateway  to  China" 

over  the  future  of  Hong  Kong.  The  loss  of  MFN 
by  China  will  hit  Hong  Kong  directly  because 
many  Hong  Kong  companies  have  established 
manufacturing  bases  in  China. 

But  Patten  says  he  has  great  confidence  in  the 
resilience  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  in  facing 
future  challenges. 

An  important  challenge  is  the  1997  deadline 
when  Britain  hands  over  sovereignty  of  this 
thriving  capitalistic  enclave  to  communist 
China.  Despite  repeated  assurance  by  Chinese 


leaders  that  China  will  maintain  the  political  and 
economic  system  in  Hong  Kong  for  at  least  50 
years  after  1997,  many  people  in  Hong  Kong 
doubt  if  China,  which  lacks  knowledge  and 
experience  in  managing  a  modern  financial 
center,  is  capable  of  keeping  this  particular 
promise. 

Under  the  Joint  Declaration,  signed  by  the 
governments  of  both  Britain  and  China,  Kong 
Kong  -  after  1997  -  is  to  enjoy  a  large  degree  of 
autonomy,  safeguarded  by  a  freely  elected 
legislature,  or  Legislative  Council,  as  it  is  called 
in  Hong  Kong.  But  neither  the  Joint  Declaration 
nor  the  Basic  Law,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  mini- 
constitution  for  Hong  Kong,  specifies  the  steps 
to  be  taken  towards  democracy  in  Hong  Kong. 

Patten's  proposal  clearly  indicates  that 
Britain  wants  to  have  a  democratic  system  put 
in  place  before  1997.  However,  China  has 
remained  adamant  that  the  proposal  violates  the 
Joint  Declaration  and  the  Basic  Law  and  that 
after  1997  it  will  dismantle  any  political  system 
established  in  Hong  Kong  without  its  approval. 

Patten  says,  "The  Joint  Declaration  says  there 
should  be  an  elected  legislature  and  the  Basic- 
Law  sets  out  the  broad  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  But  the  ways  in  which  the 
election  is  conducted  have  not  been  agreed.  The 
argument  isn't  about  a  British  attempt  at  the  last 
moment  to  increase  the  pace  of  democratization, 
but  whether  the  steps  on  the  road  of  democracy 
are  credible  or  sham,  are  fair  or  unfair." 

The  present  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of 
a  mix  of  elected  members,  constituent  members 
appointed  by  the  Hong  Kong  government  and 
government  officials,  voted  in  support  of  the 
first  pari  of  Patten's  proposal  when  it  was  first 
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Property  is  king 
in  Hong  Kong 


tabled  in  February.  Political  analysts  say  it  looks 
almost  certain  that  the  democratization  process, 
as  proposed  by  Patten,  will  go  ahead  in  Hong 
Kong  in  spile  of  China's  objection. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  to  put  a  few  panes  of 
glass  on  the  window  and  hope  that  they  are  not 
smashed  after  1997,"  Patten  says.  "If  they  were 
to  be  smashed,  everybody  could  see  what  is 
going  on." 

Who's  the  winner  in  this  political  dispute'.' 
"The  people  of  Hong  Kong,"  says  Patten.  "They 
havt  shown  tremendous  resilience  and  self- 
confidence  over  the  last  year  while  we  have 
propaganda  raining  down  from  the  north.  They 
haven't  lost  their  nerves  and  have  continued  to 
operate  one  of  the  most  successful  economies  in 
the  world." 

The  economic  outlook  for  1994  seems  rosy 
indeed.  The  government  predicts  an  inflation- 
adjusted  GDP,  or  gross  domestic  product, 
growth  of  5.5%,  the  same  as  the  year  before. 
Such  an  encouraging  economic  performance 
will  push  the  per  capita  GDP  to  US$20,600, 
putting  Hong  Kong  ahead  of  Britain  and 
Australia  on  the  list  of  nations  ranked  by 
standards  of  living. 

"I  think  this  is  the  best  place 
for  jumping  off  into  China  and 
the  best  place  for  finding  out 
front  people  who  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  C'/i/'/ifl" 

Many  economists  have  attributed  Hong 
Kong's  robust  growth  to  its  increased  economic 
integration  with  China,  especially  the  relatively 
more  industrialized  southern  region.  As  an 
international  center  for  trade  and  finance,  with 
excellent  communications  and  transportation 
facilities.  Hong  Kong  is  invaluable  to  China.  It 
handles  the  bulk  of  China's  foreign  trade, 
provides  more  than  60%  of  all  foreign 
investments  in  China  and,  more  importantly, 
serves  as  China's  major  window  to  the  outside 
world. 

Patten  says  that  the  role  Hong  Kong  plays  in 
the  opening  of  the  Chinese  economy  is  in  many 
ways  similar  to  that  played  by  New  York  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  opening,  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  "In  that  role.  Hong  Kong  is  not  just  a 
business  and  banking  center,  but  a  stimulator  of 
style  and  a  provider  of  what  we  call  in  jargon 
'software  of  economic  development,'"  he  says. 

For  that  reason,  "the  best  way  for  any 
investor  or  business  to  start  the  journey  into 
China  is  from  Hong  Kong."  he  says.  "I  think 
this  is  the  best  place  for  jumping  off  into  China 
and  the  best  place  for  finding  out  from  people 
who  know  what  is  really  going  on  in  China." 

Patten  says  that  Hong  Kon<:  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  a  Chinese  city  with  "the  rule  of  law 
characteristics."  He  says.  "I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way  and  I  don't  believe  that  come  i997.  when 
China  resumes  sovereignty,  it  will  throw 
e\  erything  overboard." 


PROPERTY  IS  KING  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
average  property  price  in  this  tiny  British 
dependent  territory  of  six  million  people  has 
risen  a  total  of  approximately  600$  since  1984. 
In  the  past  two  years  alone,  it  has  jumped  an 
aggregated  71%. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  richest  companies  in 
Hong  Kong  are  those  engaging  in  property 
development.  Having  accumulated  enormous 
fortunes  in  property,  many  of  these  companies 
are  diversifying  into  other  major  businesses, 
including  transportation,  utilities, 

telecommunications  and  trading.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  replaced  the  traditional  British 
conglomerates,  or  "hongs,"  as  the  engine  of 
growth  and  development  in  Hong  Kong. 

Unique  among  this  group  of  powerful  and 
influential  property-based  companies  in  Hong 
Kong  is  Henderson  Land  Development 
Company  Limited,  which  is  the  flagship 
company  of  the  Henderson  group.  The  other 
listed  companies  within  the  group  include 
Henderson  Investment  Limited,  Hong  Kong  and 
China  Gas  Company  Limited.  Hong  Kong  Ferry 
(Holdings)  Company  Limited  and  Miramar 
Hotel  &  Investment  Company  Limited.  With  a 
combined  market  capitalization  of  HK$  163.34 
billion  (US$20.94  billion),  the  group  is  ranked 
among  the  few  largest  business  conglomerates 
in  Hong  Kong.  As  a  property  developer. 
Henderson  distinguishes  itself  by  concentrating 
almost  entirely  on  developing  medium-price 
residential  properties  for  sale  while  most  other 
developers  maintain  a  mixed  portfolio  of  rental 
properties.  (See  insert). 

Henderson's  strategy  has  ensured  quick 
paybacks  in  all  development  projects.  Because 
of  this,  incomes  from  these  projects  were  kept  in 
line  with  the  rapidly  escalating  property  prices 
in  Hong  Kong.  In  the  past  five  years  the 
company's  profit  increased  at  an  average  32.6% 
a  year  to  US$5 1 3.72  million  for  the  financial 
Near  ended  June  30,  1993.  Meanwhile,  turnover 
rose  ,u  an  average  annual  rate  of  21.8%  to 
US$783.85  million. 

Behind  the  company's  rapid  growth  is  a 
massive  land  reserve,  or  land  bank,  accumulated 
in  bits  and  pieces  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  company  to 
spend  years  in  negotiation  to  acquire  adjacent 
plots  of  land  from  many  different  owners  to 
form  a  site  large  enough  for  the  development  of 
a  residential  complex. 

Such  patience  and  perseverance  have  paid 
off.  Among  property  companies  in  Hong  Kong. 
Henderson  has  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 


land  banks,  amounting  to  over  17  million  square 
feet  of  buiidable  space.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  acquired  sizeable  "land  exchange 
entitlements."  which  are  practicable  options 
granted  by  the  government  to  develop  large 
tracks  of  reformed  farm  land  in  the  New 
Territories  into  residential  or  commercial 
properties  when  land-use  restrictions  are  lifted. 
(The  government  is  committed  to  releasing  50 
hectares  of  land,  including  farm  land,  each  year 
up  to  1997  for  development.) 


Finery  Park, 
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Assembling  a  sizeable  land  reserve  is 
essential  to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
any  property  development  company  in  land- 
scarce  Hong  Kong.  The  alternative  is  to  acquire 
the  land  in  a  public  auction  or  a  private 
transaction  at  escalating  market  prices  for  each 
project  and  run  the  risk  of  a  market  downturn  at 
the  time  of  completion. 

To  be  sure,  Henderson  will  continue  to 
acquire  land  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  land  it 
acquires  today  at  the  prevailing  market  price 
may  be  held  for  development  in  two  or  three 
years'  time  when  property  prices  have  gone  up 
further.  The  land  it  acquires  now  will  be 
considered  cheap  then.  Meanwhile,  it  is  busy 
developing  projects  on  sites  acquired  years  ago. 

Henderson  has  applied  the  same  strategy  in 
its  thrust  into  the  China  property  market,  which 
offers  a  potential  that  is  widely  seen  to  be 
virtually  unlimited.  The  company  is  rapidly 
accumulating  a  land  bank  in  China.  So  far,  it 
consists  of  10  sites  in  Shanghai,  four  in 
Guangzhou,  Five  in  Pearly  River  Delta  district 
and  one  in  Beijing,  with  a  total  gross  floor  area 
of  50  million  square  feet  in  prime  areas  The 
company  is  planning  to  increase  its  property 
investments  in  China  to  about  10%  of  its  total 
assets. 

All  the  sites  in  the  cities  are  situated  in  prime 
locations  that  are  either  in  the  busy  commercial 


districts  or  near  subway  stations.  Following  its 
policy  in  Hong  Kong,  the  company  intends  to 
sell  a  substantial  portion  of  the  properties  to  be 
developed  on  these  sites,  except  for  the 
commercial  premises  in  the  lower  floors. 
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HK$  /  US$  =  7.80 

Some  of  these  projects  are  large  by  any 
standard.  For  example,  in  the  Beijing  Railway 
Station  Project,  the  total  gross  floor  area  is  about 
3,089,549  square  feet,  comprising  990,263 
square  feet  of  offices,  791,632  square  feet  of 
residential  apartments,  902,389  square  feet  of 
retail  space  and  405,265  square  feet  of  basement 
car-parking  and  service  area.  Site  excavation 
has  proceeded  to  basement  level  three  and  the 
entire  development  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  early  1996. 

Despite  the  vast  potential  of  China, 
Henderson  expects  to  continue  to  derive  the 
bulk  of  its  income  from  Hong  Kong,  which  will 
remain  its  home  base.  In  fact,  Lee  Shau  Kee, 
Henderson's  chairman,  has  never  lost 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  even 
when  the  property  market  was  hit  both  by  a 
cyclical  downturn  and  political  jitters. 

In  addition  to  a  hectic  property  development 
program,  the  company  has  diversified  into  other 
businesses.  In  (he  process,  it  has  established 
itself  among  a  new  breed  of  super  "hongs"  with 
interests  in  transportation,  hotels  and  utility. 
Through  its  associated  companies,  Henderson 
owns  investment  in  the  largest  cross-harbor 
ferry  service  in  Hong  Kong,  owns  and  manages 
two  hotels,  and  has  invested  in  the  Miramar 
Hotel  in  Tsimshatsui  as  well  as  the  sole  supplier 
of  town  gas  in  Hong  Kong. 


BACK  IN  1 989,  Henderson  Land  Development 
Company  Limited  began  assembling  a  land  site 
in  Shatin,  a  fast-growing  new  town  about  20 
minutes  by  rail  from  the  urban  area,  for 
development  into  one  of  Hong  Kong's  largest 
residential  complexes. 

It  took  the  company  almost  three  years  and 
HK$  1 . 1  billion  to  assemble  a  site  of  more  than 
half  a  million  square  feet  for  such  a  project, 
which  is  being  developed  in  five  phases.  When 
complete  in  1995,  the  entire  complex  will 
comprise  a  total  of  20  residential  tower  blocks 
with  4,700  apartments  plus  676,841  square 
feet  of  commercial  space  and  indoor  parking  for 
1 ,354  vehicles. 

The  project  called  Sunshine  City,  is  typical  of 
many  undertaken  by  the  company  and  is  a 


standing  testimony  to  the  company's  business 
strategy  -  a  strategy  that  has  catapulted  it  to  the 
forefront  of  Hong  Kong  corporations.  It  is  built 
on  a  site  patiently  put  together  by  the  company 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  apartments  that  are 
being  built,  ranging  in  size  from  425  square 
feet  to  1 , 1 00  square  feet,  cater  mainly  to  the 
middle-income  group  where  demand  for 
residential  properties  is  keenest.  (The  company 
will  keep  the  commercial  and  car  parking 
spaces  for  rental  income. | 

Sure  enough,  when  the  apartments  built  in  the 
first  two  phases  of  the  project  went  on  sale  in 
Summer  1992,  they  were  all  snatched  by 
buyers  in  the  first  day  at  prices  ranging  from 
HK$3,200  to  HK3,500  per  square  foot.  These 
two  phases  were  subsequently  completed  on 


time  in  February  1993. 

In  Summer  1993,  the  company  began  selling 
apartments  for  completion  in  the  third  phase. 
Within  a  few  months,  all  the  apartments  in  three 
out  of  the  four  blocks  of  apartments  that 
comprised  this  phase  of  development  were  sold. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  remaining  block  of 
apartments  was  successfully  sold  as  well.  These 
apartments,  in  phase  three,  were  priced  at 
between  HK$3,500  and  HK$4,000, 
representing  an  average  increase  of  1  2%  from 
those  in  phases  one  and  two  that  were 
marketed  a  year  before. 

The  company  expects  prices  of  apartments  in 
phase  four  to  increase  further  when  they  are  sold 
this  year.  The  entire  project  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  1995. 
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Champion  Technology 


THE  IDEA  of  bringing  Western 
communications  technology  and  equipment 
to  the  mass  markets  of  Asia  has  been 
fashionable  for  quite  some  years.  The  almost 
limitless  business  potential  has  attracted  nearly 
all  the  giants  in  the  electronics  industry  in  the 
U.S.  and  Japan.  Many  large  Asian 
conglomerates  have  also  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon. 

Surprisingly,  a  front-runner  in  this  high-stake 
game  is  a  relatively  small  Hong  Kong  company. 
Champion  Technology  Holdings  Limited, 
founded  in  1987  by  computer  expert  and 
entrepreneur,  Paul  Kan  Man  Lok.  His  trump 
card  is  Kantone,  the  world's  first  multilingual 
pager  that  can  beep  messages  in  various 
languages,  including  Chinese. 

With  Kantone.  Kan  has  achieved  what  many 
of  his  more  powerful  competitors  have  either 
failed,  or  neglected  to  do:  to  adapt  Western 
technology  for  the  specific  needs  of  the  Asian 
markets.  Unlike  his  Western  competitors,  Kan 
recognized  the  potential  of  the  Chinese- 
language  pager  and  became  the  first  person  in 
the  world  to  have  successfully  developed  such  a 
product,  which  subsequently  catapulted  his 
company  to  the  forefront  of  pager  manufacturers 
in  the  world.  Profit  last  year  ( 1993)  jumped  75% 
from  1992  to  US$18  million  on  sales  of  US$38 
million. 

From  this  firm  business  base,  Champion  is 
rapidly  diversifying  its  product  lines  through 
acquisitions,  and  expanding  its  markets  in  China 
and  India,  the  two  most  populated  countries  in 
the  world.  "Our  niche  lies  in  finding  the  right 
products  for  the  markets  in  large  and  developing 
Asian  countries  that  are  keen  to  improve  their 
telecommunications  facilities  that  are  essential 
to  economic  growth,"  says  Kan. 

Kan  nurtured  the  idea  of  developing  a 
Chinese-language  pager  while  he  was  working 
at  a  subsidiary  of  Cable  and  Wireless  in  Hong 
Kong.  In  1987  he  left  to  found  his  company  to 
concentrate  his  talent  and  energy  in  developing 
the  product,  but  none  of  the  200  or  so  companies 
in  the  U.S..  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  he 
approached  showed  any  interest  in  his  idea. 
Undaunted.  Kan  raised  US$1.28  million  in  seed 
money  from  his  relatives  and  friends  and 
successfully  introduced  the  first  Chinese  pager 
to  the  market  in  1988. 

Six  years  later,  in  1992.  his  company  was 
profitable  and  large  enough  to  obtain  a  listing  on 
the  Hong  Kong  Stock  Exchange.  The  company 
has  undergone  rapid  growth  and  now  has  a 
market  capitalization  of  US$769  million  and 
employs  a  total  of  2,600  people  globally.  Well 
positioned  in  the  fast-growth  telecom- 
munications business  in  the  emerging  markets, 
the  company  expects  to  maintain  high  annual 


growth  rate.  Its  shares  have  been  actively  traded 
in  Hong  Kong  as  well  as  in  the  U.S.  in  the  form 
of  ADRs. 

Champion  installed  its  first  paging  station  in 
China  in  1991.  Now  that  market  alone  accounts 
for  over  91  %  of  the  company's  annual  turnover. 
So  far,  the  company  has  supplied  and  signed 
contracts  for  turnkey  paging  systems  in  30  cities 
across  China.  Each  of  these  systems  can  support 
up  to  20,000  subscribers.  Kan  says  he  expects 
that  within  the  next  five  years  his  company  will 
have  proprietary  systems  for  a  total  capacity  of 
two  million  pagers  established  in  100  or  more 
towns  and  cities  in  China. 

"We  are  pioneers  in  the 
China  market" 

To  circumvent  China's  law  restricting  foreign 
ownership  in  and  management  of  its 
telecommunications  sector.  Champion 
participates  in  joint  ventures  with  local  partners, 
usually  government  agencies,  that  operate  the 
networks  supplied  and  installed  by  Champion. 
In  return.  Champion  takes  a  cut  of  up  to  30'  <  on 
the  monthly  subscriber  fees  for  a  term  ranging 
from  five  to  ten  years.  This  strategy  provides 
Champion  with  a  profit  margin  of  about  50%. 

Kan  says  his  company  is  committed  to  China 
because  the  potential  demand  is  vast.  At  present, 
there  are  only  two  telephone  lines  for  100 
people  in  China,  which  has  a  total  population  in 
excess  of  1 .2  billion.  In  most  major  cities,  a  two- 
year  wait  for  a  telephone  line  is  not  unusual. 
This  situation  is  forcing  people  in  China  to  look 
for  alternatives,  such  as  pagers.  Champion 
expects  that  by  the  end  of  this  century,  2%  of 
China's  population,  or  about  24  million  people. 


will  be  pager  users. 

India  is  another  market  of  similar  potential.  In 
January  1994.  the  consortium  made  up  of 
Champion,  the  Harilela  Group  and  Weston 
Electroniks  Limited  of  India  was  among  17 
successful  bidders  out  of  86  contenders  to  be 
awarded  paging  licenses  in  India.  Champion  will 
be  offering  English-Hindi  paging  services  in  10 
cities  in  India,  each  with  a  capacity  for  20,000 
subscribers. 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  Champion  established 
Moscow  Paging,  in  a  joint  venture  with  Russian 
partners,  to  set  up  and  operate  an  English- 
Cyrillic  paging  system  in  Russia,  beginning  in 
Moscow,  which  has  a  population  of  16  million. 
Champion  owns  a  majority  interest  in  the 
Russian  joint  venture. 

To  broaden  its  product  range  and 
technological  capabilities.  Champion,  in 
December  1993,  acquired  the  U.K. -based 
Multitone  Electronics,  which  created  the 
world's  first  analogue  pager  in  1955  and  its  first 
digital  pager  in  1973.  It  is  a  leading  pager  and 
paging  equipment  manufacturer  in  Europe  and 
supplies  its  products  to  over  30  countries  in 
Europe.  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  The 
acquisition  will  substantially  enhance 
Champion's  in-house  product  development  and 
manufacturing  capabilities. 

Also  in  1993.  Champion  established  a  joint 
venture  w  ith  Ricoh  of  Japan  and  Shanghai  Fax 
Machine  to  manufacture  and  market  fax  | 
machines  in  China.  The  factory  of  this  joint 
venture  is  designed  to  produce  400.000  fax 
machines  a  year. 

In  addition.  Champion  has  entered  into 
various  partnership  and  joint  ventures  withl 
leading  U.S.  communications  companies, 
including  Bell  Atlantic.  Hughes  Network 
Systems  and  Orbital  Communications  Corp.,  to 
facilitate  its  expansion  into  cellular  and  satellite- 
based  services. 

Already,  the  company  has  begun  a  joint 
venture  to  establish  an  advanced  digital  cellular 
radio  system  in  Chengdu,  the  capital  of  Sichuan 
Province,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in 
China.  Champion  has  also  reached  an  agreement 
with  Orbital  to  act  as  its  exclusive  agent  in  China 
for  the  launch  of  two-way  data  messaging 
services  by  1995. 

"We  are  pioneers  in  the  China  market."  says 
Kan.  "China  is  virgin  territory  as  far  asi 
telecommunications  is  concerned  and 
opportunities  for  growth  in  that  market  are 
virtually  unlimited." 

Many  China  analysts  agree,  and  they  are 
com  meed  that,  at  this  time,  no  one  is  better 
positioned  than  Champion  in  tapping  the  vast| 
potential  of  the  China  market  for 
telecommunications  services  and  equipment. 
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Wheelock 


Wheelock  Properties  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
major  developers  in  Hong  Kong  with  a  marketing  emphasis 
encapsulated  in  its  slogan,  the  "Art  of  Living" 


SOME  SIX  MONTHS  AGO,  Hong 
Kong  witnessed  the  restructuring  and 
repackaging  of  World  International,  which 
became  Wheelock  and  Company  on 
November  24,  1993.  Since  then,  huge 
strides  have  been  made  in  communicating 
the  rationale  for  the  name  change  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  company,  which  is 
involved  in  property  and  infrastructure 
development,  transport  and  com- 
munications, cable  TV,  travel  and 
financial  services  and  retailing. 

Wheelock  and  Company  consists  of 
three  major  elements:  wholly  owned 
Wheelock  Pacific  and  Wheelock 
Properties,  and  associate.  Wharf  Holdings. 
Each  of  these  has  a  very  clearly  defined 
role  in  the  Group  as  a  whole,  and  the  new 
structure  is  geared  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
number  of  corporate  ambitions. 

Wheelock  now  inherits  the  entire  capital 
base  of  the  Group  and  enables  its  business 
development  unit,  Wheelock  Pacific,  to 
draw  on  Group  resources.  In  addition,  the 
name  of  Wheelock  carries  a  lot  of  goodwill 
in  China,  where  it  is  known  as  Way  Da 
Fung,  and  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
from  the  early  days  of  the  company. 

This  is  important  to  one  of  Wheelock's 
ambitions,  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
name  change,  to  position  itself  as  an 
entrepreneurial  merchant  house, 
capitalizing  on  its  excellent  foundations 
for  future  business  development  and 
investment  activities.  By  acting  as  a  bridge 
between  burgeoning  China  markets  and 
OECD  producers  of  quality  consumer 
goods  and  services,  Wheelock  Pacific 
plays  the  role  of  corporate  compradore. 

Peter  K.  C.  Woo,  chairman  of  Wheelock 
and  Company,  explains,  "Wheelock  is  in  a 
strong  position  to  help  develop  the 
consumer  markets  of  East  Asia  by  offering 
our  understanding  and  knowledge  of  them 
to  Western  companies  looking  for  new 
markets." 


Wheelock  chairman 
Peter  Woo 


"Wheelock  is  in  a 
strong  position  to 
help  develop  the 
consumer  markets 
of  East  Asia  by 
offering  our 
understanding  and 
knowledge  of  them 
to  Western 
companies  looking 
for  new  markets" 


In  March,  Wheelock  and  Company 
reopened  its  Shanghai  Office,  the  second 
in  China  after  Guangzhou,  followed  in 
April  with  the  opening  of  Maison  Mode 
department  store.  This  followed  the 
signing  of  two  transactions:  a  strategic 
25%  stake  in  the  Hong  Kong  listed  Climax 
International  and  a  joint  venture  with 
Virgin  Megastores  to  cover  Hong  Kong, 
PRC  and  Taiwan. 

Wheelock  Pacific  provides  high-growth 
earnings  for  the  Group,  as  does  Wheelock 
Properties.  In  recent  years,  Wheelock 
Properties  has  established  itself  as  one  of 
the  major  developers  in  Hong  Kong  with  a 
marketing  emphasis  encapsulated  in  its 
slogan,  the  "Art  of  Living." 

Since  1989,  Wheelock  Properties  has 
built  a  land  bank  of  almost  seven  million 
square  feet  in  Hong  Kong.  It  also  holds  a 
2.5  million-square-foot  land  bank  in  South 
China,  regarded  as  a  "bonus"  on  the  share 
price,  rather  like  a  warrant. 

Wharf,  in  which  Wheelock  has  a 
substantial    stake,    is    an  asset-based 


conglomerate,  deriving  its  strength  from 
long-term  investment  and  asset  building  in 
property  and  infrastructure.  Wharf's 
income  serves  as  the  base  for  the  expansion 
of  Wheelock. 

Where  Wharf  has  a  track  record  of  25 
years  of  27%  compound  growth  a  year, 
research  analysts  have  forecast  high 
growth  of  80%  to  100%  for  Wheelock 
Properties  for  the  following  two  years. 
John  Hung,  Executive  Director  of 
Wheelock,  points  out  that  with  the 
projected  high  growth  of  Wheelock 
Properties,  the  Wheelock  share  is  perhaps 
undervalued  on  a  Price/Earnings  basis 
compared  to  Wharf. 

At  present.  Wharf's  earnings  contribute 
approximately  60%  towards  the 
Wheelock  Group  profits,  with  the  balance 
made  up  by  Wheelock  Properties  and 
Wheelock  Pacific.  The  objective  is  to 
build  up  the  corporate  earnings  of 
Wheelock  companies  progressively  so  as 
to  gradually  reduce  Group  reliance  on 
Wharf. 
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HONG^KDNG 


Hong  Kong 
Commissioner 
to  the  U.S., 
Barry  Wiggham 

BARRY  WIGGHAM.  Hong  Kong 
Commissioner  to  the  U.S.,  serves  as  Hong 
Kong's  most  senior  government  representative  in 
the  U.S.,  where  he  is  responsible  for  promoting 
the  government's  economic  development,  trade 
policy  and  constituency-building  activities. 

"With  around  one  thousand  U.S.  firms  in 
Hong  Kong  and  the  largest  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  outside  the  United  States, 
Americans  have  made  their  presence  felt  in  Hong 
Kong,"  says  Wiggham.  In  1993,  the  U.S. 
exported  US$10.3  billion  to  Hong  Kong.  In 
return.  Hong  Kong  exported  US$7.82  billion  to 
the  U.S. 

"Hong  Kong  and  the  United  Stales  stand  as 
two  gateways  to  the  future.  However,  just  as 
trade  is  increasing  between  the  U.S.  and  Hong 
Kong  and  also  China  and  Hong  Kong,  the 
potential  damage  to  Hong  Kong  has  become  that 
much  greater,  should  the  U.S.  not  renew  China's 
MFN  trading  status,"  says  Wiggham.  "Hong 
Kong  does  not  believe  in  politicizing  trade. 
Better  that  trade  be  allowed  to  operate  in  a 
positive  way  to  open  up  economies  and  create 
more  dialogue  and  opportunities." 


-  Setting  the  Pace  for  the  Asia  Pacific  Century 

For  information  on  Hong  Kong  contact  one  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Economic  &  Trade  Offices  in  the  USA: 

Washington: 

1 150,  18th  Street,  NW  Suite  475,  Washington  D  C.  20036,  U.S.A. 
Tel.  (202)  33 1  -8947    Fax.  (202)  33 1  -8958 
New  York: 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  22nd  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10019,  U.S.A. 
Tel.  (2 1 2)  265-8888    Fax.  (2 1 2)  974-3209 
San  Francisco: 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108,  US  A 
Tel.  (4 1 5)  397-22 1 5    Fax.  (4 1 5)  42 1  -0646 


HONG  KONG 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


A  FAST  TRACK  FOR  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 


THE  HONG  KONG  Trade 
Development  Council  (HKTDC)  is 
the  official  marketing  arm  for  Hong 
Kong's  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Less 
well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  HKTDC  is 
also  mandated  to  encourage  imports.  The 
reason  is  simple.  Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  without  imports  Hong 
Kong  cannot  manufacture  or  export. 

What  this  means  for  American 
companies  is  that  the  Council's  five 
offices  in  the  United  States  can  assist  them 
in  developing  markets  for  their  products  in 
Hong  Kong  and,  through  Hong  Kong,  in 
Asia's  increasingly  affluent  consumer 
markets. 


Many  U.S.  exporters  have  already 
benefited  from  the  HKTDC's  services.  In 
1988  the  HKTDC  and  its  chairman  were 
honored  to  receive  the  "Through  Peace  and 
Commerce"  medal  from  the  U.S.  Secretary 
for  Commerce  in  recognition  of  success  in 
promoting  U.S.  exports. 

The  practical  assistance  offered  by 
HKTDC  includes  a  highly  targeted  trade 
inquiry  service,  free  of  charge,  to  put  U.S. 
exporters  in  touch  with  Hong  Kong 
importers  and  agents.  More  than  3.500  of 
the  10,000  Hong  Kong  importers  listed  on 
the  HKTDC's  trade  inquiry  databank  are 
keen  to  act  as  agents  for  American 
companies  wanting  to  penetrate  China's 


market  of  1.2  billion  consumers.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  hundreds  of  American 
companies  have  called  the  HKTDC's 
"Operation  Pacific  Bridge"  hotline  to 
make  these  China  connections. 

The  HKTDC's  international  trade  fairs 
in  Hong  Kong  provide  yet  another  fast 
track  for  American  companies  looking  to 
export  to  Asia.  Five  HKTDC  fairs  are  the 
largest  in  Asia,  attracting  thousands  of 
buyers  from  around  the  region  and 
exhibitors  from  around  the  world.  The 
HKTDC  works  closely  with  federal  and 
state  export  promotion  agencies  in  the  U.S. 
to  develop  U.S.  delegations  and  pavilions 
to  participate  in  these  events. 
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HONG  KONG 


Your  Business  Partner  in  Asia 


Key  Connections 


Hong  Kong.  Dynamic  free-port  economy  -  crossroads  of  Asia's  trade 
routes.  Connected  to  the  world.  The  perfect  base  for  business  Asia- 
wide.  With  low  tax,  pro-business  policies,  and  world-class 
infrastructures  forfinance  and  trade.  Sophisticated  workforce 
and  services  -  advanced  telecommunications  and 
transport.  Hong  Kong  -  strategic  site  for  profitable 
business,  at  the  core  of  the  world's  fastest-growing 
economic  region. 

One-Stop  Sourcing 

As  Asia's  trade  fair  capital.  Hong  Kong  is 
shop-window  to  the  region.  Where  you  find 
Asia' s  best  products,  most  competitive  prices 
and  most  reliable  suppliers.  Where  you 
benefit   from   Hong   Kong's  own 
manufacturing  network  across  China  and 
the  region.  Where  sourcing  needs  can  be 
quickly  met  in  Asia's  marketing  hub. 

China  Gateway 

With  unparalleled  experience  in 
penetrating  its  US$198  billion  retail 
market.  Hong  Kong  is  the  gateway  for  US 
companies  selling  to  China.  Target  your 
China  business  and  position  your  products 
through  Hong  Kong.  Use  the  territory's 
expertise  and  contacts  in  tapping  China's 
emerging  market  of  1 .2  billion  consumers. 

On  Your  Doorstep 

Check  out  Hong  Kong's  unique  role  as  America's 
fast-track  to  doing  business  in  Asia.  Call  in  at  any 
of  the  five  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Counci 
offices  in  the  US.  OurTrade  Enquiry  officers  will  help 
you  find  the  right  business  contacts  for  successful  sourcing 
through  Hong  Kong.  The  HKTDC  is  also  organising 
participation  by  Hong  Kong  companies  at  major  trade  fairs  in 
the  US,  bringing  Hong  Kong  products  right  to  your  doorstep. 
Moreover,  our  staff  can  help  you  develop  effective  programs  for 
business  missions  to  Hong  Kong  and  to  TDC  trade  fairs. 


Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council 

We  Create  Opportunities 
Head  Office: 

38/F.,  Office  Tower,  Convention  Plaza,  1  Harbour  Road,  Wanchai,  Hong  Kong.  Tel:  (852)  584-4333  Fax:  (852)  824-0249 

New  York:  Chicago:  Dallas:  Los  Angeles:  Miami:  San  Francisco: 

Tel-  (212)-8^$8-8688  Tel:  (312J-726-45I5  Tel:  (214)  748-8 162  Tel:  (213)-622-3194  Tel:  (305)-577-0414  Tel:  (415)  677-9038 

Fax:  (2l2)-838-8941  Fax:  (312)-726-2441  Fax:  (214)-742-6701  Fax:  (2 1 3)-6 1 3- 1490  Fax:  (305)-372-9l42  Fax:(415)421-0646 
Toll  Free:  1-800-TDC-HKTE 
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CONVENTION  & 
EXHIBITION  CENTRE 

"Hong  Kong  is  perfectly  located  to 
be  the  trade  and  financial  center  of  East  Asia" 


AT  THE  EDGE  of  one  of  (he  world's 
most  spectacular  harbors,  the  shiny  glass 
and  steel  structure  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Convention  and  Exhibition  Centre  stands  as  a 
testimony  to  the  leading  role  Hong  Kong 
plays  in  the  region's  trade  and  finance. 

Situated  about  midway  between  Japan  to 
the  north  and  Singapore  to  the  south,  Hong 
Kong  is  perfectly  located  to  be  the  trade  and 
financial  center  of  East  Asia,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  regions  in  the  world. 
Endowed  with  the  only  deep  water  harbor 
along  the  South  China  coast,  Hong  Kong  has 
become  the  major  gateway  to  that  country, 
which  is  making  tremendous  progress  in 
economic  reform  since  it  opened  its  door  of 
trade  and  investment  to  the  West  in  1978. 

Underpinned  by  a  consistently  pro- 
business  government,  a  British-style  legal 
system,  excellent  infrastructure  facilities  and 
a  strong  entrepreneurial  spirit  among  its 
population.  Hong  Kong  has  become  the 
premier  center  of  international  trade  and 
finance  in  this  region.  More  than  600 
corporations  have  established  their 
headquarters  in  Hong  Kong  to  conduct 
regional  business.  At  the  end  of  1992,  there 
were  164  licensed  banks;  148  were 
representative  offices  of  foreign  banks.  In 
addition.  Hong  Kong  has  an  average  daily 
foreign  exchange  turnover  of  around  US$61 
billion. 

The  container  port  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of 
the  world's  busiest  ports  in  terms  of  vessel 
arrivals  (some  146,000  annually).  In  1992, 
more  than  100  million  tonnes  of  commercial 
cargo  and  over  19  million  passengers  arrived 
or  departed  on  sea  routes.  In  1993,  8.9 
million  visitors  arrived  by  air.  Many  of  them 
were  in  transit  coming  from,  or  going  to, 
China. 

In  fact.  Hong  Kong  is  China's  window  to 
the  world.  Not  only  is  the  bulk  of  China's 
foreign  trade  handled  in  Hong  Kong,  but 
many  managers  of  state-owned  enterprises  in 
China  come  to  Hong  Kong  to  look  for 
business  opportunities  and  to  see  the  latest 
technology  and  products  available  in 
Western  markets. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of 
many  Hong  Kong  business  people  and 
government  officials,  particularly  Baroness 
Lydia  Dunn,  senior  executi  > ;  councillor  and 
a  director  of  many  Hong  Kong  companies. 
Hong  Kong  has  established  a  venue  for 
conventions  and  exhibitions  befitting  its 
important  role  as  a  center  for  the  flow  of 
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"The  HKCEC  is  a  world-class 
meeting  and  exhibition 
venue" 


ideas  and  information  in  the  region.  While 
Baroness  Dunn  was  chairperson  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Trade  Development  Council 
(HKTDC),  a  government-sponsored  trade 
promotion  agency,  she  led  the  lobbying  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Convention  and  Exhibition  Centre. 

Predictions  made  by  Baroness  Dunn  and 
others  about  the  strong  demand  for 
convention  and  exhibition  facilities  in  Hong 
Kong  were  subsequently  vindicated.  Less 
than  five  years  after  the  Centre's  completion, 
the  government  has  seen  the  need  to  expand 
the  facility  by  more  than  doubling  its  size. 

The  success  story  began  in  1984  when  the 
government  agreed  to  assign  7.7  acres  of  land 
reclaimed  from  the  harbor  to  the  HKTDC  for 
the  project,  which,  like  many  other 
infrastructure  projects  in  Hong  Kong,  was  to 
be  undertaken  entirely  by  the  private  sector. 
The  contract  for  the  Hong  Kong  Convention 
and  Exhibition  Centre  was  won  by  New 
World  Development  Company,  one  of  Hong 
Kong's  largest  property  development  firms. 


The  entire  project  included  seven  podium 
floors  that  provided  a  total  of  18,000  square 
meters  of  exhibition  space,  a  conference  hall 
with  a  capacity  of  up  to  2.400  people,  two 
fully  equipped  conference  theaters,  26 
meeting  rooms  and  three  public  restaurants. 
Located  on  top  are  towers  for  offices  and 
serviced  apartments  and  two  hotels. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  laid  the  foundation 
stone  in  October  1986.  The  grand  opening  of 
the  HKCEC  was  highlighted  in  November 
1989  by  the  attendance  of  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  involvement  of  the  royal  family 
in  these  events  was  an  indication  that  the 
Hong  Kong  government  considers  the  Centre 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  the  future 
of  Hong  Kong. 

The  HKTDC  has  awarded  the  contract  of 
managing  the  Centre  to  New  World,  which 
also  owns  and  manages  the  two  hotels  and 
the  office  and  apartment  premises. 

A  staff  of  700.  headed  by  Dan  N. 
Saunders.  Jr.,  managing  director,  operates 
professionally  and  efficiently  to  maintain  the 
exhibition  and  convention  facilities  that 
hosted  1,886  different  events,  including 
seminars,  conferences,  trade  shows, 
exhibitions,  large-scale  banquets  and  cultural 
events  in  1993.  Nearly  1.5  million  people 
from  around  the  world  visited  the  HKCEC 
last  year.  Turnover  in  1993  was  up  16.93% 
from  the  previous  year.  Bookings  for  space  at 
the  HKCEC  remain  heavy  up  to  the  next 
century.  The  strong  demand  has  prompted 
the  government  to  earmark  US$310  million 
to  construct  an  extension  which,  when 
complete,  will  double  the  size  of  the 
HKCEC's  capacity.  Included  in  the  plan  are 
about  27.000  square  meters  of  additional 
exhibition  space,  a  conference  hall  with  a 
capacity  of  up  to  4,500  people,  more  private 
meeting  rooms  and  additional  food  outlets. 

"What  we  have  here  is  unique,"  says 
Saunders.  "The  HKCEC  is  a  world-class 
meeting  and  exhibition  venue  and  subscribes 
to  the  highest  possible  standards.  Given  that 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  have  long  understood 
and  thrived  on  cultural  differences,  it  has 
equipped  us  to  function  in  the  global 
community.  This,  combined  with  the  synergy 
that  the  HKCEC  shares  with  its  unique  and 
dynamic  destination,  leaves  me  with  no  doubt 
as  to  the  continued  success  and  growth  of  both 
the  HKCEC  and  Hong  Kong.  The  expansion 
will  ensure  that  the  Centre  is  Asia's  premier 
and  most  prestigious  meeting  venue." 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


A  smell  of  inflation  in  the  air.  As  long  as  the  odor 
persists,  steer  clear  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  killer  bee 
is  back 


BY  JOHN  RUTLEDGE 


John  Rutledge  is  an  economist 
and  chairman  of  Rutledge  &  Co.,  a 
merchant  bank  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Last  week  I  learned  that  the  African 
killer  bees,  which  have  now  made  it  as 
far  as  Yuma,  Ariz.,  will  arrive  in  Los 
Angeles  sometime  in  September.  For 
their  sake,  they  had  better  be  well 
armed.  These  days,  nothing  is  easy  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Except  raising  prices.  Last  week  I 
learned  at  a  board  meeting  that  mar- 
kets are  so  strong  in  industries  like 
steel,  autos,  furniture,  real  estate  and 
selected  services  that  the  days  of  deep 
discounts  are  over,  and  pricing  power 
is  gradually  returning  to  sellers.  And 
it's  not  happening  just  in  California. 
All  across  the  country,  pricing  condi- 
tions are  beginning  to  firm. 

This  hasn't  yet  shown  up  in  the 
official  numbers.  Consumer  prices 
rose  by  just  2.5%  over  the  past  12 
months,  producer  inflation  was  al- 
most absent,  at  0.2%,  and  unit  labor 
costs  fell  by  3.1%  annualized  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  thanks  to  the  sharp 
6.1%  jump  in  productivity. 

Some  prices  are  still  genuinely  weak. 
Oil  prices  are,  because  OPEC  is  in  disar- 
ray. Consumer  nondurables,  such  as 
processed  food,  tobacco  and  drugs, 
are  still  soft — witness  the  11%  reduc- 
tion in  cereal  prices  announced  by 
General  Mills  in  April.  But  the  official 


numbers  fail  to  catch  the  real  trend 
because  the  first  signs  of  inflation  ap- 
pear as  changes  in  the  terms  of  doing 
business,  rather  than  in  list  prices. 

Over  the  past  14  years,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  systematically  squeezed 
the  inflation  out  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, from  12.4%  in  1980  to  only  2.7% 
in  1993.  This  culminated  in  three  years 
of  actual  deflation,  wirii  land  values 
declining  by  $1.3  trillion,  or  8%  per 
year,  between  1989  and  1992.  Faced 
with  falling  collateral  values  and  declin- 
ing capital  ratios,  banks  stopped  lend- 
ing, and  consumer  and  business  spend- 
ing shut  down.  Business  managers 
learned  to  live  without  price  increases. 
They  focused  on  taking  out  costs. 

Today  things  are  different.  The  real 
estate  cleanup  is  essentially  finished, 
and  residential  and  commercial  prop- 
erty values  are  rising  again.  Banks 
have  strong  capital  ratios,  and  are 
dipping  into  their  enormous  war 
chests  of  liquid  assets — $727  billion 
in  government  securities — to  resume 
lending.  Consumers  are  flush  with 
$50  billion  in  additional  spendable 
income  per  year  from  last  year's 
record  mortgage  refinancing.  They 
are  taking  on  debt  again. 

As  a  result,  February  consumer 
credit  rose  7.1%  over  a  year  earlier,  and 
large-bank  commercial  and  industrial 
loans  have  increased  at  a  20.1%  annual 
rate  since  December,  unleashing  a 
flood  of  spending  on  automobiles  (up 
21.6%  in  March  1993-94),  homes, 
furniture  and  office  equipment.  High- 
er spending  is  bolstering  employ- 
ment— March  payrolls  jumped  by 
456,000  jobs — and  leading  to  some 
skilled  -worker  shortages. 

As  of  now  managers  are  reluctant  to 
fire  off  new  price  lists  to  their  custom- 
ers. Instead,  they  are  making  subtle — 
but  quite  real — changes  to  "enhance 


revenues"  in  other  ways:  enforcing 
minimum  order  policies;  adding  a 
small  "cover  charge"  to  each  invoice; 
passing  along  UPS  and  other  freight 
costs;  charging  for  value-added  ser- 
vices formerly  given  away;  or  by  sim- 
ply instructing  salesmen  to  stop  infor- 
mal discounting.  All  of  these  changes 
will  increase  dollars  per  invoice  with- 
out new  price  lists. 

Together,  these  price  increase  sur- 
rogates can  make  a  big  difference  in  a 
company's  operating  profit — after  all, 
the  profit  margin  of  adding  a  $10 
processing  charge  to  every  invoice  is 
100%.  So  cyclical  companies  are  go- 
ing to  be  even  more  profitable  next 
year  than  analysts  expect.  In  the  auto 
industry,  for  example,  prices  of  used 
cars — Detroit's  true  competitors — 
are  5.5%  higher  than  a  year  ago,  com- 
pared with  only  3.4%  for  new  cars. 
This,  and  the  strong  yen,  have  al- 
lowed Detroit  to  augment  revenues 
both  indirectly,  by  reducing  rebates 
and  dealer  incentives,  and  directly. 

If  strong  demand  continues,  how- 
ever, sooner  or  later  reported  inflation 
will  rise. 

The  recent  weakness  of  the  bond  ' 
market  reflects  its  awareness  of  the 
inflation  danger.  Current  bond  yields 
may  partly  reflect  temporary  risk  and 
liquidity  factors — Whitewater  and 
political  turmoil  abroad — but  to  a 
larger  degree  they  reflect  investors' 
longer-term  concerns  about  the  Clin- 
ton Administration's  inflation  policy. 

The  Administration's  increasingly 
fierce  trade-bashing  of  Japan  and  China 
ultimately  spells  higher  prices  at  home. 
At  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  there  are 
two  vacancies  for  President  Clinton  to 
fill,  and  there  may  be  two  more  before 
his  term  ends.  The  leading  candidates 
have  all  been  people  who,  in  spite  of  all 
we  have  learned  in  die  past  14  years, 
believe  diat  a  little  more  inflation  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  more  jobs. 

Inflation  fears  have  already  taken 
their  toll.  The  long-term  Treasury 
bond  yield,  currently  7.25%,  has  in- 
creased by  150  basis  points  since  Oc- 
tober, when  the  bond  market  first 
smelled  inflation,  driving  its  value 
down  by  14%.  Stock  prices,  measured 
by  the  S&P  industrials,  have  fallen  by 
nearly  1 0%  this  year.  Unless  and  until 
the  inflation  fears  are  proven  wrong,  I 
advise  staying  clear  of  the  bond  and 
stock  markets.  OH 
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Sprawling  for  6  miles  along  the  In- 
diana shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the 
century-old  flagship  of  America's  bat- 
tered steel  industry — U.S.  Steel's 
Gary  Works.  A  decade  ago  Gary  had 
16,000  workers  making  everything 
from  armor  plate  to  drill  pipe.  It  was 
the  nation's  biggest  steel  complex, 
and  it  was  losing  $100  million  a  year. 

Gary  epitomized  everything  wrong 
with  big  steel.  Labor  relations  were 
rotten.  Quality  was  the  pits.  Its  mam- 
moth new  $100  million  blast  furnace 
was  derided  as  "the  Mistake  on  the 
Lake."  Gary's  parent,  USX  Corp.,  it- 
self seemed  to  be  giving  up  on  steel, 
spending  $6  billion  in  1981  to  buy 
Marathon  Oil. 

Who  much  cared?  Steel  was  yester- 
day's industry,  and  a  high-tech  econ- 
omy could  as  well  import  the  stuff 
from  other  countries  less  concerned 
with  pollution  and  with  much  lower 
wages.  As  for  domestic  production, 
those  snazzy  new  minimills  could  do 
the  job  using  low-cost  steel  scrap. 

But,  while  almost  no  one  was  look- 
ing, a  near  miracle  occurred:  Big  steel 
is  making  a  quiet  comeback.  Gary  is 
back  in  the  black,  and  even  the  Mis- 
take on  the  Lake  is  humming,  pouring 
out  a  glowing  river  of  molten  iron  at 
the  rate  of  3  million  tons  a  year — a 
North  American  record.  Union- man- 
agement problem -solving  teams  are 
everywhere.  Instead  of  making  steel 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  Gary  has  fo- 
cused almost  entirely  on  higher- value 
flat-rolled  sheet. 

Once  despised,  the  old  integrated 
steel  companies  were  able  to  go  to 
market  last  year  with  a  barrage  of  new 
stock  sales,  usx  has  sold  almost  $1 
billion  of  new  equity  over  the  last 
year.  Armco's  steel  unit  has  just  gone 
public  for  more  than  $400  million. 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Inland  Steel,  ltv 
and  National  Steel  have  all  floated 
new  offerings  (see  tabic,  p.  88). 

Overseas,  the  grossly  overbuilt  Jap- 
anese and  European  steel  industries 
find  themselves  saddled  with  huge 
amounts  of  outdated  capacity  and 
can't  find  a  politically  palatable  way  to 
shed  it.  Nearly  all  of  Japan's  steel- 
makers are  now  in  the  red  and  have 
suspended  dividends. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  minimills, 
which  provide  about  one-fourth  of 
domestic  steel  demand,  are  having 
their  problems.  The  price  of  scrap 


metal  needed  to  melt  in  their  electric- 
arc  furnaces  has  leaped  almost  50%,  to 
$140  a  ton,  in  the  past  year.  That 
pushes  up  minimill  costs  to  roughly 
die  same  level  as  some  integrated 
mills,  which  use  blast  furnaces  to  turn 
iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone  into  pig 
iron  and  then  into  steel.  So  the  inte- 
grated companies  are  at  last  poised  to 
regain  market  share,  says  steel  consul- 
tant Michael  Locker  of  Locker 
Associates. 

To  insulate  itself  from  skyrocketing 
scrap  prices,  minimiller  Nucor  is 
building  a  $60  million  plant  in  Trini- 
dad to  process  iron  ore  for  melting  in 
its  electric  furnaces.  It  is  being  forced 
to  integrate  vertically,  just  like  big 
steel,  adding  more  fixed  cost — and 
risk.  To  sell  the  cosdier  flat-rolled 
steels,  the  minimills  must  add  expen- 
sive rolling  capacity,  narrowing  their 
cost  edge  over  integrated  companies 
that  have  already  done  their  spending. 
"To  go  into  the  markets  we  serve," 
notes  Inland  Chairman  Robert  Dar- 
nall,  "they've  got  to  add  costs." 

Surging  car  sales  have  been  a  big 
help  to  big  steel.  So  has  the  cheap  U.S. 
dollar,  which  hobbles  foreign  com- 
petitors. But  the  comeback  goes 
deeper  than  those  two  factors. 

For  one  thing,  the  labor  situation  is 
greatly  improved.  "The  companies 
realize  they  need  worker  participa- 
tion," says  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  President  George  Becker. 
And  for  its  part,  the  union  realized 
that  the  industry  and  its  remaining 
jobs  could  not  be  salvaged  unless  it 
made  concessions. 

It  was  labor-management  "coop- 
eration" of  a  different  sort  that  got 
big  steel  into  its  mess  in  the  first  place. 
After  World  War  II  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  was  about  the  only  one  left 
standing  in  the  Free  World.  As  often 
happens  with  oligopolies,  complacen- 
cy set  in.  Production  became  more 
important  than  productivity,  efficien- 
cy or  quality. 

Management  had  little  incentive  to 
fight  the  unions.  No  question,  wages 
were  too  high  and  productivity  was 
too  low,  but  the  costs  could  be  passed 
on.  Anything  to  avoid  a  strike.  Result: 
U.S.  steelworkers  became  the  highest 
paid  in  the  world  and  among  the  least 
productive. 

But  study  the  latest  round  of  big 
steel  labor  contracts.  Sure,  they  gave 
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RIGHT: 

Gary  Works' 
general  manager, 
John  Goodwin 
It  took  a  decade 
of  work  and  more 
than  $1  billion 
investment,  but 
USX's  old  Gary 
Works  is  hum- 
ming again — even 
if  this  huge  blast 
furnace  was  once 
dubbed  the  Mis- 
take on  the  Lake. 
BELOW: 

United  Steelwork- 
ers  President 
George  Becker 
In  exchange  for 
job  guarantees, 
the  USW  eased 
up  on  work  rules 
to  let  steel 
companies  fur- 
ther whittle  their 
costs.  An  added 
bonus:  union 
directorships. 


the  union  some  of  the  things  it  want- 
ed: a  guaranteed  40-hour  workweek, 
profit-sharing  and  union  nominees 
on  boards  of  directors. 

But  this  was  no  one-sided  deal.  In 
return  the  United  Steelworkers  made 
major  concessions  on  work  rules,  ac- 
cepted a  minuscule  pay  boost  and 
granted  a  six-year  no-strike  agree- 
ment. The  most  specific  quid  pro  quo 
for  giving  job  guarantees  was  the 
union's  agreement  to  abolish  restric- 
tive job  classifications  and  allow  cross- 
training  of  workers.  This  means  that 
as  workers  retire  or  quit,  the  steel 
managers  won't  have  to  hire  new 
workers  but  can  replace  the  departed 
with  a  redundant  worker  from  anoth- 
er part  of  the  plant. 

Slowly,  painfully,  steel  has  seen  per- 
haps the  most  radical  restructuring  of 
any  U.S.  industry'.  In  the  past  decade 
the  big  six  steelmakers  have  cut  their 
capacity  almost  in  half,  to  50  million 
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tons  a  year.  Employment  has  been 
chopped  from  179,000  to  92,000. 
Capacity  utilization  rates  are  now  in 
the  high  90%  range,  up  from  around 
60%,  while  shipments  are  actually  up 
about  1%  from  1984. 

Like  the  other  integrated  compa- 
nies, Bethlehem  Steel  takes  costs  out 
at  all  levels.  Vanished,  for  example,  is 
Bethlehem's  1,000-employee  infor- 
mation services  department,  con- 
tracted out  to  GM's  Electronic  Data 
Services  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Beth- 
lehem Chairman  Curtis  (Hank)  Bar- 
nette  operates  with  21,000  workers, 
down  from  53,000  a  decade  ago — 
and  ships  more  steel. 

No  longer  is  productivity  in  steel - 
making  a  disgrace.  Man-hours  per  ton 
of  production  have  shrunk  from  al- 
most 11  to  about  4.  Quality?  Vastly 
improved.  "This  has  been  an  unparal- 
leled restructuring,"  says  Chairman 
David  Hoag  of  LTV  Corp.,  which 
emerged  last  summer  from  seven 
years  in  Chapter  11.  "We've  made 
giant  strides." 

Bethlehem  Steel's  30-year-old 
Burns  Harbor,  Ind.  plant,  the  last 
integrated  steel  complex  built  in  the 
U.S.,  is  making  hot-rolled  coils  of 
sheet  steel  for  about  $275  a  ton — at 
or  below  the  rising  costs  of  nonunion 
Nucor,  the  minimill  leader.  "Our 
strategy  is  to  be  the  low-cost  produc- 
er," says  Charles  Oshinski,  vice  presi- 


dent of  operations  at  Burns  Harbor. 
"We  believe  we  are  there  now." 

Vertical  integration  is  paying  off.  At 
Burns  Harbor  a  small  army  of  brick- 
layers is  rebuilding  the  No.  2  coke 
oven  at  a  cost  of  $200  million,  much 
of  it  the  expense  of  complying  with 
new  environmental  regulations.  But 
Bethlehem  sees  the  environmental  re- 
strictions as  its  competitive  edge. 

Rivals  used  to  laugh  at  integrated 
steelmakers  for  holding  on  to  all  those 
coke  ovens  and  iron  ore  mines,  the 
dirty  but  necessary  parts  of  integrated 
steelmaking.  Now  coke  batteries  and 
iron  ore  mines  stand  alone  as  separate 
profit  centers,  and  companies  like  USX 
make  good  money  selling  the  raw 
materials  to  other  blast-furnace  oper- 
ators— while  holding  down  their  own 
steelmaking  costs. 

Several  companies  have  shut  down 
their  coke  ovens — and  may  soon  re- 
gret it.  Inland  Steel  and  Weirton  Steel 
produce  no  coke  at  all.  Others  are 
now  buyers.  John  Tumazos  of  Don- 
aldson, Lufkin  &  Jenrette  calls  these 
companies  "emasculated,"  rather 
than  integrated — vulnerable  to  rising 
coke  prices. 

Belatedly,  perhaps,  but  better  late 
than  never,  big  steel  has  shifted  to 
continuous  casting — the  technology 
Americans  sold  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
late  1960s.  That  has  cut  waste  and 
improved  quality.  Instead  of  melting 


Hot  slab  ready  for  rolling 

Continuous-casting  and  flat-rolled  products  have  transformed  big  steel. 
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Two  Conservative 
Ways  To  Help  Lower 
Your  1994  Tax  Bill 


With  today's  higher  tax  rates,  millions  of  Americans  are 
turning  to  tax-free  alternatives.  For  investors  looking  for 
conservative  ways  to  save  on  taxes,  Fidelity  can  help  you 
keep  more  of  what  you  earn  with  a  selection  of  federally 
tax-free  investments. 


TWo  Ways  To  Invest  Tax-Free. 

Spartan®  Municipal  Money  Fund 

offers  high  current  tax-free  yields  with 
money  market  safety  and 
stability  of  principal.  It 
invests  in  high-quality, 
short-term  municipal 
obligations  and  is 
managed  to  maintain 
a$l  share  price.1 
Yield  varies. 
(Minimum: 


SPARTAN 

SHORT-INTERMEDIATE 
MUNI  FUND 


$25,000.) 

Spartan®  Short-Intermediate 
Municipal  Fund  invests  in  municipal 
obligations  rated  A  or  better  and  main- 
tains an  average  maturity  of  two  to  four 
years.  That  may  make  it  a  good  choice 
for  conservative  investors  who  want  to 


Fidelity 


do  something  about  today's  higher  tax 
rates  -  and  earn  higher  current  feder- 
ally tax-free  yields  than  available  from 
fixed  price  money  markets.2  Yield, 
share  price  and  return  will  vary. 
(Minimum:  $10,000.) 

Both  Give  You  The  Benefits 
of  the  Spartan  Approach® 

The  Spartan  Approach  gives  investors  a 
way  to  earn  higher  yields  through  lower 
costs.  In  fact,  Fidelity's  Spartan  family 
of  funds  has  consistently  rewarded 
investors  with  among  the  highest  yields 
available.3 

Make  Your  Fidelity  Tax-Free 

Choice  Today. 

For  more  complete  information  on 
Fidelity's  Spartan  tax-free  funds,  includ- 
ing charges  and  expenses,  call  today  for 
a  free  prospectus. 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center 
or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-3925 


Investments 
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7-day  yield  for  the  Money  Fund  and  30-day  yield  for  the  Short-Intermediate  Fund  as  of  4/4/94.  2.35%,  6.50°°,  and  5.06°°  were  the  average  annual  returns  for  the 
1-year,  S-year,  and  life  of  fund  periods  (commencement  of  operations  12/24/86)  ended  3/31/94  for  the  Short  Intermediate  Fund.  Tax-equivalent  yields  are  hased  on  the  1994  fed- 
eral income  tax  rale  of  36%.  Total  1 1  urn  includes  change  in  share  price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains,  and  the  effect  of  the  $5  closeout  fee  on  an  average  size  account 
If  Fidelity  had  not  reimbursed  certain  fund  expenses,  the  yield  and  tax-equivalent  yield  would  have  been  2.12%  and  3.3 1  %  for  the  Money  Fund  and  4.26%  and  6.66%  for  the  Short- 
Intermediate  Fund  and  total  returns  would  have  been  lower.  Expense  reimbursements  may  he  revised  at  any  time,  at  which  time  yield  and  return  will  decrease  'An  investment  in  the 
money  fund  is  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  I  S  government,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  $  1 .00  share  price  will  be  maintained.  -A  portion  of  income  may  be  subject  to  the 
federal  alternative  minimum  tax.  ^Transactions  may  reduce  your  yield.  Based  on  yieids  of  comparable  funds,  according  to  Upper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.  Past  performance  is  no 
guarantee  of  future  results.  You  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  your  shares.  Unlike  most  bank  products,  mutual  funds  are  not  FDIC  insured.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation. 
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How  they've  shrunk 


Employees 

(average  per  year,  thousands) 
USX 


J 


Capacity* 

(millions  of  tons  per  year) 

Bethlehem 


Shipments 

(millions  of  tons  per  year) 


LTV 


•84 

•1985-93. 

Sources:  PaineWebber;  company  reports 


Capacity  and  employment  have  been  slashed,  but  the  major  steel  companies 
have  maintained  or  raised  their  shipments.  Falling  real  prices,  however, 
have  given  the  benefit  to  customers. 


1.5  tons  of  steel  for  each  ton  shipped 
ten  years  ago — the  rest  was  scrap — 
the  integrateds  now  melt  1.1  tons. 

With  the  economy  picking  up, 
many  mills  are  running  at  capacity  and 
have  stopped  taking  new  orders.  At 
Burns  Harbor,  Ted  Lethen,  superin- 
tendent of  the  half-mile-long  hot- 
strip  finishing  mill,  grumbles  that  he 
can't  get  raw  steel  fast  enough,  even 
with  the  plant's  furnaces  running  flat- 
out.  National  Steel  has  cut  off  ship- 
ments to  smaller  customers  to  supply 
its  auto  customers. 

Prices  are  finally  firming.  Even  with 
a  15%  rise  last  year,  the  spot  market 
price  for  hot-rolled  coils  is  roughly 
the  same — at  $350  a  ton — as  in  198 1 . 
Adjusted  for  inflation,  the  price  has 
fallen  about  30%.  But  PaineWebber 
steel  analyst  Peter  Marcus  predicts  a 
steady  rise  in  spot  hot-rolled  prices  to 


$450  a  ton  by  next  year,  up  by  almost 
half  from  mid- 1992.  This  promises  to 
do  wonders  for  steel  profitability. 

Despite  predictions,  the  steel  con- 
tent of  cars  is  no  longer  tailing.  Gener- 
al Motors  has  shifted  back  to  steel 
from  plastic  for  the  bodies  of  its  pas- 
senger vans.  New  technology  has 
made  lighter,  more  formable,  corro- 
sion-resistant steels  that  are  cheaper, 
faster  and  easier  to  work  with  than 
aluminum  or  plastic. 

The  new  steels  are  also  priced  high- 
er. A  ton  of  cold-rolled  electrogal- 
vanized  sheet  for  car  bodies  fetches 
close  to  $600 — almost  twice  the  price 
for  basic  hot-rolled  coil,  and  up  25% 
from  a  year  ago.  Big  steel  has  spent  big 
bucks  adding  new  plants  for  galvaniz- 
ing, annealing  (softening)  and  coat- 
ing. But  since  nearly  all  the  integrat- 
eds formed  joint  ventures  with  Japa- 
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Profits  are  rebounding. . . 

Operating  profits 
$120 


Big  steel  profits  per  ton 

ioo<am~ 

Market  price 


•91  '92  '93  '94  '95  '96 

while  rising  scrap  prices  haunt  the  minimills 

Steel  scrap  prices  (dollars  per  ton,  Pittsburgh  No.l  heavy  melting) 
$150  I 


70  1 

'86     '87     '88     '89     '90     '91     '92     '93  A   S    0  N 

'93 

■Weighted  average  of  USX,  Bethlehem,  LTV,  Inland  and  National  (Armco  r.ot  available). 
■"Spot  price,  hot-rolled  sheet. 

Sources:  PaineWebber;  Kidder.  Peabody;  American  Metal  Market;  Purchasing  Magazine 
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Rising  steel 
demand  is 
driving  up  steel 
prices — and  send- 
ing scrap  prices 
zooming.  So  old- 
line  integrated 
companies  could 
see  dramatic 
profit  gains 
and  even  match 
the  minimills 
in  profits  per  ton. 


nese  companies  in  the  1980s  to  make 
these  high-value-added  steels,  they 
have  to  split  the  profits. 

The  boom  isn't  just  for  cars.  With 
lumber  prices  going  through  the  roof, 
builders  are  using  more  steel  for  resi- 
dential framing,  walls  and  roofing.  As 
sheet  steel  gets  lighter,  stronger  and 
more  formable,  it  could  make  inroads 
in  home  building,  especially  in  ter- 


Big  steel  sells  stock 


Company 

Amount 

Issue 

($mil) 

date 

Armco  (IPO) 

$414 

April  1994 

Bethlehem 

320 

February  1994 

USX 

201 

February  1994 

Inland 

161 

December  1993 

LTV 

275 

November  1993 

National 

March  1993 

USX 

366 

1993 

USX  (preferred) 

336 

1993 

Though  undervalued,  steel  stocks 
again  have  a  market  on  VVaSS  Street. 


mite-prone  areas. 

Wall  Street  is  still  skeptical.  Steel 
stocks  have  been  slow  to  rebound. 
For  instance,  PaineWebber's  Peter 
Marcus  says  USX  could  earn  $3.90  a 
share  next  year  and  as  much  as  $8  a 
share  in  1996  if  there  is  a  steel  short- 
age— a  dramatic  swing  from  its 
$7.05-a-share  loss  in  1991.  Leverage 
in  this  business,  with  its  heavy  fixed 
costs,  is  tremendous.  Marcus  calcu- 
lates a  10%  price  rise  means  a  $6.40-a- 
share  increase  in  usx's  steel  earnings. 
Still,  the  stock  trades  at  only  about  ten 
times  1995  estimated  earnings  and 
has  only  half  the  value  of  Nucor, 
which  has  half  the  capacity  of  USX. 

Of  course,  not  everything  is  rosy. 
There  are  still  labor  hot  spots  in  the 
industry.  Tension  runs  high  at  Na- 
tional Steel,  whose  76%  owner,  Japa- 
nese steel  giant  nkk,  wants  to  phase 
out  National's  Minnesota  iron  ore 
operations.  The  independent  union 
at  Armco's  flagship  Middletown, 
Ohio  plant  has  voted  to  join  the  Unit- 
ed Steelworkers  in  reaction  to  the 
hard-line  approach  of  Armco's  new 


president,  Thomas  Graham,  formerly 
of  USX. 

Also  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
balance  sheet:  Even  companies  with 
well  funded  pension  plans,  such  as 
i  s\  and  Inland,  face  more  cash  drains 
over  the  next  few  years  lor  pensions 
and  health  care  benefits  for  former 
workers.  USX,  for  instance,  supports 
five  retirees  for  every  worker;  Bethle- 
hem supports  three.  Prom  about  SI 5 
a  ton  now,  retiree  costs  for  the  big  six 
steelmakers  will  rise  to  an  average  of 
about  $35  a  ton  by  the  time  they  peak 
around  the  year  2002.  LTV  came  out 
of  Chapter  1 1  with  nearly  all  its  prior 
retiree  costs  still  pending,  and  so  by 
the  year  2000  LTV  will  be  paying  more 
than  $450  million  a  year — a  stagger- 
ing $60  a  ton — in  nonproductive 
"legacy"  costs. 

Much  of  the  new  money  from  last 
year's  equity  offerings  is  earmarked  to 
fund  those  pension  obligations.  Big 
steel  is  lobbying  hard  for  national 
health  insurance  that  would  shift 
some  of  its  load  to  taxpayers.  By  using 
a  gimmick  called  a  Voluntary  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Association,  or  VEBA 
trust,  some  companies  may  be  able  to 
fund  their  obligations  and  get  them 
off  their  balance  sheets  by  pledging 
office  buildings  or  other  assets. 

On  the  plus  side:  Capital  spending 
at  most  of  the  integrated  companies, 
which  has  been  running  far  above 
depreciation  levels  for  a  decade,  is 
now  ratcheting  down  to  maintenance 
levels.  Cash  flows  are  turning  strongly 
positive,  enabling  companies  to  pay 
down  debt. 

So,  right  now,  there's  plenty  for  big 
steel  to  cheer  about.  This  year  U.S. 
steel  consumption  could  hit  100  mil- 
lion tons,  up  from  88  million  tons  in 
1991.  Next  year  looks  even  better, 
with  no  downturn  on  the  horizon 
until  1996  or  1997.  Steel  exports  are 
running  more  than  4  million  tons — 
quadruple  the  rate  of  the  mid  -1980s. 
Imports  have  lost  market  share — 
from  more  than  26%  in  1984  to  under 
20%  last  year,  much  of  that  as  raw  slabs 
for  rolling. 

Like  a  patient  recovered  from  a 
long,  debilitating  disease,  big  steel  is 
but  a  shadow  of  its  onetime  self.  But 
what's  left  is  lean,  muscular  and  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  global  competition. 
Steel  is  no  longer  the  sick  man  of  U.S. 
industry.  H 
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'ou  could  hear  a  pin  drop  when  Sprint  launched 
the  first  nationwide  100%  digital,  fiber  optic- 
network  back  in  1986.  And  almost  a  decade  later, 
it's  still  the  only  one.  Today,  Sprint's  network 
spans  the  globe,  bringing  you  the  same  Sprint 


clarity  and  the  most  advanced  technology 
available  far  voice,  video  and  data  communica- 
tions. And  that's  not  just  a  promise  for  someday 
in  the  future.  Tliat's  the  power  to  be  there  now. 
Trial's  the  power  of  a  pin.  1- 800-PIN-  DROP. 


Be  there  now. 


Sprint 


1  Communications  Company  L.P. 


A  promise  you'll  never  near  me  say,  "Chris,  I  mean  Bohhy,  I  mean  Tim." 


A  promise  matching  sailor  suits  will  never  come  near  your  closet. 


A  promise  to  he  there  for  you.  And  you.  And  you. 


Nothing'  hinds  lis  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  I'or  more  than  140  years,  we've  heen  helping'  people  keep  their 
promises  hy  ensuring'  we  have  the  financial  strength  to  keep  ours.  That's  why  families  and  husinesses  rely  on  us  for  life 
and  health  insurance,  investment  management  and  retirement  plans. 

MassMutual 

■C  1994  Massachuselts  Mutual  ble  Insurance  Co  .  Springfield.  MA  01 1 1 1  We  kelp  you  keep  your  promises. 


AT.  Cross  Co.  missed  the  move  to  $300  luxury  pens. 

Can  Russell  Boss  recoup? 

.in  is  out, 
fat  is  in 


By  Michael  Schuman 

[p  you  WANTED  to  give  a  favored 
grandchild  or  employee  a  fancy  pen 
during  the  past  few  decades,  you 
probably  gave  him  or  hera  (  Kiss  pen. 
A.T.  (joss  Co.'s  sleek  gold  filled  and 
sterling  silver  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils  long  dominated  the  high  end 
of  the  U.S.  luxury  pen  market.  By 


1989  the  Lincoln,  R.I. -based  compa- 
ny, which  makes  one  of  the  country's 
most  identifiable  brands,  was  earning 
$36  million  ($2. 1  5  a  share )  on  sales  of 
$247  million.  Cross'  market  capital 
ization  exceeded  $650  million. 

And  then  thai  lovely  black  ink 
turned  a  deathly  pale  gray.  Last  year 


Cross  earned  just  $8  million  (before 
special  charges),  on  sales  of  $165 
million.  (  toss1  stock  has  slumped 
from  a  1989  high  of  41  a  share  to  a 
recent  1 S  '/i.  Explains  Samuel  Za- 
goory,  co-owner  of  Manhattan's  fan- 
cy Rebecca  Moss  Ltd.  pen  boutique: 
"(  loss  had  the  market  locked  for  so 
long  they  took  it  for  granted." 

Cross  made  one  of  the  most  basic 
mistakes  in  the  book.  It  forgot  that 
trends  change.  Cross  had  tor  years 
made  slender  writing  instruments, 
and  it  stayed  with  its  thin  look  even 
though  Americans  began  in  the 
1980s  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for 
pens  of  different  shapes  and  styles. 
Germany's  Montblanc  Simplq 
GmbH,  for  example,  began  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  if  they  wanted  a 
prestige  pen,  why  settle  for  a  thin  $40 
Cross  ballpoint  w  hen  they  could  buy 
Montblanc's  fat,  black  Meisterstiick 
fountain  pen  with  gold  nib  at  $360 
and  up. 

By  sticking  with  its  old  models, 
Cross  suddenly  found  itself  pushed 
from  the  top  of  the  market  to  the 
middle.  "Having  a  Cross  in  vour 
pockel  used  to  be  a  symbol  of  suc- 
cess," says  Zagoory.  "But  by  the 
Eighties  it  was  a  Montblanc." 

Other  penmakers  and  marketers 
noticed  the  trend.  Gillette  Co.,  for 
example,  bought  France's  Waterman 
S.A.  in  1987  and  reintroduced  a  line 
of  old  style  Waterman  fountain  pens 
to  the  LLS.  market  starting  the  next 
year.  Watermans,  too,  are  generally 
heftier  than  Cross  pens  and  much 
more  expensive. 

Not  until  1990  did  Cross  introduce 
a  fancier  pen,  its  $125-and-up  Signa- 
ture model,  but  by  then  recession  had 
set  in  and  there  was  no  more  room  for 
another  maker  of  very  high  priced 
pens.  Cross'  Signature  line  has  failed 
miserably. 

Getting  A.T.  Cross  back  on  its  feet 
is  falling  to  Russell  (  Ron)  Boss,  w  hose 
grandfather  bought  the  company 
from  its  founder,  Alon/o  l  ownsend 
Cross,  m  1916.  Boss,  55  and  a  Dart- 
mouth graduate,  joined  A.T.  Cross  in 
1965  as  a  production  manager  and 
was  named  chief  executive  last  year. 

lint  well  before  Boss  got  the  top 
job,  he  realized  C  ross  needed  to  revi- 
talize its  line.  In  1991  he  charged  the 
company's  designers  with  producing 
a  pen  expensh  e  enough  to  qualify  as  a 
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"We  need  to  take  care  of  the  forest  and  the  things  that  live  here." 

"Out  here,  you  understand  that  the  forest  is  more  than  just  trees.  And  that 
caring  for  the  wildlife  that  lives  here  is  important.  To  all  of  us.  My  company, 
Georgia-Pacific,  believes  that.  And  were  doing  something  about  it.  One  way 


is  with  a  plan  we've  developed  to  protect  the  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker. 
Were  finding  nesting  sites,  then  creating  safe  areas  around  them.  Areas  well 
leave  undisturbed.  Just  to  make  sure  the  birds  will  always  have  a  place  to  live 
and  thrive.  That  makes  me  feel  good  about  the  work  I  do.  And  about  the 
company  I  work  for."  Carlton  White,  Forest  Specialist.  Georgia  F&cific  ^ 


Cross 


prestige  pen  and  appeal  to  high-end 
retailers,  but  not  so  expensive  as 
Montblanc. 

The  result  was  Cross'  Townsend 
line.  A  fatter,  heavier  pen  that  eomes 
in  ballpoint  and  fountain  models,  and 
in  several  shades  of  lacquer  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver  metal,  the  Townsend 
was  brought  to  market  in  record  time 
last  year.  Most  Townsend  pens  retail 
for  $50  to  SI 50,  depending  on  the 
finish  and  the  type  of  pen,  and  are 
selling  briskly. 

Expect  two  more  new  pen  lines 
from  Cross  over  the  next  18  months. 
With  them  Cross  will  most  likely 
move  both  down  market  and  up  mar- 
ket from  the  average  price  of  its  stan- 
dard line.  Ron  Boss  says  he  hopes  the 
new  products  will  also  revitalize  inter- 
est in  Cross'  standard  pens,  which  are 
distributed  widely  through  stationery 
stores  as  well  as  through  discounters 
like  Wal-Mart,  Office  Depot  and 
Staples. 

To  restore  Cross1  profitability,  Boss 
is  also  cutting  costs — streamlining 
Cross'  manufacturing  processes,  re- 
ducing parts  inventories,  encourag- 
ing workers  to  take  early  retirement. 
Cross  expects  its  various  cost  savings 
to  be  at  least  S5  million  annually, 
further  bolstering  a  debt-free,  cash- 
rich  balance  sheet. 

Boss  raised  more  cash  last  year 
when  he  sold  off  the  monevlosing 
Mark  Cross  subsidiary,  a  chain  of  24 
retail  stores  selling  expensive  leather 
gifts,  to  Sara  Lee  Corp.  for  S7  million. 
But  he  retained  the  right  to  use  the 
Cross  name  on  numerous  non-pen 
products  worldwide — potentially  a 
lucrative  asset. 

Harry  Wells,  an  analyst  at  Adams, 
Harkness  &  Hill  who  follows  A.T. 
Cross  closely,  predicts  Cross'  earn- 
ings will  rise  to  65  cents  a  share  this 
year  and  to  SO  cents  a  share  in  1995. 
If  the  luxury  pen  market  really  re- 
vives, Wells  thinks  Cross  could  again 
earn  over  $1  a  share  by  next  year.  In 
the  meantime,  the  company  pays  a 
fat  64-cent-a-share  dividend.  Cur- 
rent yield,  4%. 

"We've  had  to  make  some  tough 
choices,"  says  Boss,  whose  family 
owns  about  22%  of  the  company  and 
has  seen  the  value  of  its  stake  drop 
from  $155  million  five  years  ago  to 
$55  million  today.  "Expect  a  lot  more 
from  A.T.  Cross."  W 


The  Argentinean  Bembergs  were  so  rich  that  they 
could  insult  the  dictator's  wife  and  get  away  with  it. 
Today  they  are  richer  still. 

The  revenge 
on  Eva  Peron 


By  Joel  Millman 

Paris,  1947.  Argentina's  coffers  are 
bulging  w  ith  money  made  from  sup- 
plying the  belligerents  in  World  War 
II.  Evita  Peron,  her  husband  the 
reigning  despot  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  on 
a  triumphal  tour  of  Europe.  Living  in 
Paris  in  a  magnificent  mansion  are  the 
heirs  of  Otto  Bemberg,  a  German 
who  landed  in  Argentina  in  the  1850s 
and  accumulated  a  vast  fortune. 

According  to  Argentinean  lore, 
Evita  asked  if  the  Bembergs  would 
care  to  receive  the  president's  wife  as  a 
house  guest.  Never!  the  Bembergs 
replied.  That  vulgar  former  actress! 
Evita  cooled  her  heels  in  the  far  less 
resplendent  Argentinean  embassy 
w  hile  the  French  tabloids  had  a  field 
day.  "The  French  had  a  joke  about 
Evita,"  Maria  Luisa  Bemberg  recalls. 


"A  play  on  words:  Evita,  dn  trott  av- 
ail perron"  Loosely:  the  streetwalker 
who  made  good. 

Evita  Peron  supposedly  never  for- 
got the  slight,  nor  would  she  permit 
her  demagogue  husband  to  forget  it. 
The  Argentinean  government 
hounded  the  Bembergs.  Even  after 
Evita's  death  in  1952,  Juan  Peron 
took  advantage  of  the  country's  in- 
heritance laws  to  seize  the  family 
properties.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Bemberg  breweries,  textile  mills, 
food  processing  plants,  cattle  ranches 
and  the  Buenos  Aires  streetcar  system 
may  have  had  a  combined  value  in 
today's  money  of  some  S3  billion. 

The  wheel  turned,  and  in  1955  a 
military  junta  threw  Peron  out  and 
restored  the  breweries  and  some  oth- 


Quinsa  Chairman 
Andre  de  Ganay 
He  bet  early  on 
Argentina's  turn- 
around, and  won. 
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June  1993 

$1,200,000,000 
Premier  Auto  Trust  1993-3 
Chrysler  Financial  Corporation 


July  1993 
$1,097,416,687.49 


Ford  Credit  1993-B 
Grantor  Trust 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Company 


September  1993 

$663,353,325.95 

Senior/Subordinate 
Pass-Through  Certificates 
Series  1993-3 

Green  Tree  Financial  Corporation 


October  1993 
$200,000,000 

CSXT  Trade  Receivables 
Master  Trust 
Series  1993-1 

CSX  Transportation,  Inc. 


January  1993 

$120,058,641.74 

Fleetwood  Credit  1993-A 
Grantor  Trust 

Fleetwood  Credit  Corp. 


Leadership  In  Asset 
Backed  Securities. 

CS  First  Boston  lead  managed  $17.8  billion  in  public 
ABS  in  1993.  We  underwrote  almost  $7  billion  more 
than  our  closest  competitor  and  maintained  the 
No.  1  ranking  we've  held  since  we  created  the  ABS 
market  in  1985.  Asset  securitization  is  a  powerful 
off-balance  sheet  financing  alternative  and  no  one 
understands  the  technology  better.  Talk  to  the  market 
leader.  CS  First  Boston. 


May  1993 

$265,080,000 

World  Omni  Leasing 
Asset  Backed  Two,  Inc. 

World  Omni  Financial  Corp. 


June  1993 
$500,000,000 

First  Deposit  Master  Trust 
Series  1993-2 

First  Deposit  National  Bank 


August  1993 
$467,167,182.49 

Toyota  Auto  Receivables 
1993-A  Grantor  Trust 


Toyota  Motor  Credit  Corporation 


September  1993 

$1,189,656,000 

Signet  Master  Trust 
Series  1993-1  and  1993-2 

Signet  Bank/Virginia 


November  1993 

$1,058,824,000 

Household  Affinity  Credit  Card 
Master  Trust  I 
Series  1993-2  and  1993-3 

Household  Finance  Corporation 


l±§  CS  First  Boston 


Bemberg  family 


Quinsa's  chief 
executive, 
Norberto  Morita 
An  executive  as 
cosmopolitan  as 
the  Bembergs. 


cr  properties  to  the  family.  The  gener- 
als begged  the  Bembergs  to  invest 
again  in  Argentina. 

The  breweries  were  a  mess  when 
the  Bembergs  got  them  back,  and 
beer  consumption  in  the  country  was 
tailing.  The  family  quickly  put  their 
old  managers  back  in  their  jobs  and 
worked  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Argentina's  own  hops  and  barley — a 
principal  ingredient  of  malt — elimi- 
nating the  need  to  import  the  raw 
ingredients  from  abroad.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  Bembergs  began  spend- 
ing heavily  to  advertise  their  flagship 
Quilmes  brand  of  beer. 

The  market  responded,  even  in 
wine-drinking  Argentina.  Annual 
beer  consumption  has  steadily 
climbed,  from  under  10  liters  per 
capita  a  decade  ago  to  over  30  liters 
today,  and  growing. 

The  Bembergs'  main  holding  com- 
pany, Quilmes  Industrial  S.A.,  or 
Quinsa,  with  sales  of  $650  million,  is 
traded  on  the  Luxembourg  stock  ex- 
change, where  it  has  risen  since  its 
1991  listing  from  $20  to  a  split- 
adjusted  $400  a  share.  At  that  price 
the  company's  equity  is  valued  at  over 
$1.3  billion'. 

The  heirs  of  old  Otto  Bemberg — 


besides  the  Bembergs  there  are  today 
the  Montalemberts  and  the  de  Ga- 
nays — still  own  at  least  two-thirds  of 
Quinsa. 

Much  of  Argentinean  industry 
grew  fat  and  sloppy  under  the  protec- 
tionist economics  practiced  by  both 
Peron  and  his  successors.  Quinsa 
managed  to  remain  efficient  despite 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  to  face 
foreign  competition.  The  family  were 
among  the  first  Argentinean  business- 
men to  sense  that  the  economy  would 
one  day  be  liberalized,  that  Quinsa 
would  sink  or  swim  on  its  own. 

In  1985  Andre  de  Ganay,  Quinsa's 
chairman  and  the  great-grandson  of 
Otto  Bemberg,  went  outside  the  fam- 
ily for  a  chief  executive:  Norberto 
Morita.  The  Argentinean -born  son  of 
Japanese  parents,  Morita,  now  46,  is 
as  cosmopolitan  as  the  Bembergs.  He 
was  working  for  Corning  in  Paris 
when  de  Ganay  hired  him. 

Under  Morita,  Quinsa  began  shed- 
ding inefficient  side  businesses  to  free 
up  capital  for  the  breweries.  In  1984 
the  Bembergs  sold  a  15%  interest  in 
Quinsa's  brewery  subsidiary  to 
Heineken  N.V.  of  the  Netherlands. 
This  secured  for  Quinsa  not  only  capi- 
tal but  also  the  most  modern  brewing 


technology.  Quinsa  has  introduced 
disposable  cans  and  even  alcohol-free 
beer — all  firsts  in  Argentina. 

Quinsa  today  accounts  for  almost 
80%  of  Argentina's  beer  market.  To 
keep  growing,  the  family  has  invaded 
neighboring  markets — capitalizing 
on  the  fast  economic  growth  resulting 
from  the  increasing  liberalization  of 
the  Latin  economies.  Quinsa  now  has 
60%  of  Paraguay's  beer  market,  53% 
of  Uruguay's  and  9%  of  Chile's. 

"We  are  no  longer  an  Argentinean 
company,"  says  Morita.  "South 
America  is  our  hunting  ground." 
Peru  is  targeted  for  expansion. 

Quinsa's  biggest  competitor  is  Bra- 
zil's Companhia  Cervejeria  Brahma, 
South  America's  largest  brewer. 
Brahma  has  been  shipping  beer  into 
Argentina  for  two  years  with  limited 
success  (it  has  around  4%  of  the  Bue- 
nos Aires  market)  but  this  year  will 
begin  building  a  big  brewery  in  Lujan, 
about  50  miles  west  of  the  capital.  A 
marketing  war  might  ensue  that  could 
boost  both  companies'  sales. 

In  any  case  Quinsa  is  not  the  Bem- 
bergs' only  asset.  Their  holdings  span 
the  Western  World. 

In  Europe  they  control  Enterprises 
Quilmes,  a  financial  and  real  estate 
holding  company  that  has  traded  on 
the  Paris  bourse  since  1913.  In  Bue- 
nos Aires  they  have  BISA,  which  invests 
in  Argentinean  projects  with  Europe- 
an and  U.S.  partners.  For  example, 
bisa  and  Atlanta's  Southern  Co.  ac- 
quired a  hydroelectric  plant  in  south- 
ern Argentina. 

Another  Bemberg  holding,  New 
York's  Three  Cities  Research  (tcr), 
manages  $250  million  worth  of  in- 
vestments. Current  tcr  fund  hold- 
ings include  a  34%  stake  in  Norcross, 
Ga.'s  MLX  Corp.,  a  maker  of  materials 
used  in  aircraft  parts;  and  Houston 
retailer  Garden  Ridge  Pottery. 

Then  there  is  72 -year-old  Maria 
Luisa  Bemberg,  who  controls  an  in- 
vestment fund  with  Australian  bil- 
lionaire Kern'  Packer.  She  is  a  highly 
successful  film  director.  Her  six  fea- 
ture films  include  1984's  Camila, 
nominated  for  an  Oscar  in  the  foreign 
language  film  category.  Her  latest 
film,  to  be  released  in  the  U.S.  this  fall, 
is  De  eso  no  se  babla  ("I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it"),  starring  Marcello 
Mastroianni.  It's  doubtful,  however, 
she'd  consider  making  Evita.  WM 
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HOW  AN  INNOVATIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
MANUFACTURER 

GOT  WIRED  FOR  EVEN 
GREATER  SUCCESS. 


OLSTEN  SUCCESS  STORY  #93-Siecor 


THE  SITUATION: 


In  a  competitive  world,  two  highly 
innovative  companies  form  a  global 
alliance  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  manufacturers  of  fiber  optic 
equipment.  So  where  does  this  company, 
Siecor,  turn  when  they  want  innovative 
staffing  solutions?  Olsten  Staffing  Services. 
Olsten  has  helped  Siecor  manage  its 
astounding  growth  by  supplying  supplemental 
employees  from  assemblers  and  operators 
to  clerical  and  accounting  personnel. 
If  you  would  like  to  get  connected  for 
greater  productivity  call  Olsten  at 
1-800-225-8367  or  contact  Allen  Gershlak, 
Senior  Vice  President  Partnership  Programs, 
One  Merrick  Avenue,  Westbury,  NY  1 1590. 


K  Olsten 

*  1  Staffing  Services 

The  Working  Solution" 


Siecor  grew.  And  grew. 
They  needed  help  managing 
their  growth.  Olsten  went 
from  providing  5  to  150 
assignment  employees. 


THE  EVALUATION: 

Olsten  listened  to 
Siecor  managers. 
And  learned.  Olsten 
staff  worked  with 
each  department 
to  gain  an  in-depth 
understanding  of 
the  situation.  A 
customized  plan 
specifically  for  Siecor 
was  developed. 


Bring  a  dedicated 
facilitator  on-site  to 
manage  assignment 
employees.  This 
included  recruiting, 
hiring,  orientation, 
safety  training  and 
ongoing  planning 
meetings  with  Siecor 
managers. 


THE  RESULTS: 

Employee  retention, 
continuity,  and 
safety  have  been 
dramatically 
improved.  Fact 
is,  Siecor  gave 
Olsten  their  top 
kudos.  Their  Total 
Quality  Award. 


FORD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
BEST-SELLING  CAR. 

again: 


Skip  the  coffee.  There's  no  better 
way  to  begin  the  day  than  with 
a  serious  dose  of  Taurus  SHO. 
Right  there  in  your  garage  is  a 
24-valve  caffeine-free  wake-up 
call.  But  the  SHO's  stimulating 
qualities  are  not  limited  to  its 
performance  alone. 


SHO's  sleek  good  looks  are  a 
subtle  hint  at  the  power  that  lie 
within.  Then,  behind  the  whee 
you'll  notice  that  the  driver- 
oriented  instrumentation  and 
articulated  bucket  seats  are 
designed  so  your  attention  stay: 
on  the  road. 


E-OPENING  PERFORMANCE. 

his  220-horsepower  eye- 
;ner  will  turn  your  commute 
d  the  ideal  way  to  enjoy  speed- 
isitive  variable-assist  steering 
1  the  newly  refined  four-wheel 
>rt-tuned  suspension.  And  since 
:  power  of  SHO's  24-valve 


DOHC  engine  is  balanced  by 
a  standard  anti-lock  braking 
system  and  dual  air  bags?*  you'll 
be  able  to  concentrate  on  a 
world-class  driving  experience. 

Awaken  the  performance  driver 
within.  Ford  Taurus  SHO.  Your 
commute  will  never  be  the  same. 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


'Based  on  1993  CY  manufacturers  reported  retail  deliveries 
"Always  wear  your  safety  belt 


Lawsuits,  investigations  and  a  serious  accident  were 
only  some  of  the  problems  Coming's  James  Houghton 
had  to  deal  with  last  year.  This  year  looks  a  lot  better. 

On  the  mend 


By  Norm  Alster 


James  Houghton,  chairman  of  Corning  Inc. 
"The  best  news  for  me  is  I  didn't  get  killed." 


JAMES  HOUGHTON,  chairman  of  Cor- 
ning, N.Y.'s  Corning  Inc.,  was  blind- 
sided  by  a  car  one  night  last  May  as  he 
stepped  off  the  curb  of  a  dimly  lit 
street  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  After  sev- 
eral operations,  Houghton,  58,  still 
limps  along  with  a  cane.  But  other- 
wise he  is  a  picture  of  health  and 
renewed  vigor.  "I'm  glad  1993  is 
over,"  he  smiles. 

For  more  reasons  than  the  auto 
accident.  Corning,  the  $4  billion 
(1993  revenues)  firm  founded  by  his 
great-great-grandfather  in  1851,  has 
been  coping  with  thousands  of  law- 
suits demanding  monetary  damages 
for  silicone  breast  implants  produced 
bv  Dow  Corning,  of  which  Corning 
holds  50%. 

Corning  has  already  taken  a  $203 
million  aftertax  charge  as  its  share  of 
the  proposed  $4.7  billion  breast  im- 
plant settlement.  But  if  too  many 
women  reject  the  terms  of  the  setde- 
ment,  Dow  Corning  will  drop  out  of 
the  agreement  and  face  years  of  litiga- 
tion and  uncertainty.  In  short,  there 
remains  a  serious  risk  of  further  liabil- 
ity for  Corning. 

On  another  front,  government  in- 
vestigators have  been  scrutinizing 
billing  practices  by  Coming's  Met- 
Path  medical  laboratory  business. 
While  Corning  has  already  paid  the 
Justice  Department  $37  million  to 
settle  charges  of  improper  Medicare 
billing,  Corning  may  get  hit  down  the 
road  to  settle  other  disputed  MetPath 
practices. 

Meanwhile,  Coming's  mainstay 
optical  fiber  and  housewares  divisions 
have  suffered  from  pressure  on  prices. 

But  Houghton  is  convinced  the 
worst  is  past  and  that  Coming's  prof- 
its (before  special  charges)  will  grow- 
by  at  least  1 2%  a  year  over  the  next  five 
years — a  doubling,  to  $630  million 
($3.15  a  share),  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Consider  Coming's  $1.2  billion 
(revenues)  optical  fiber  division.  Cor- 
ning pioneered  this  business  more 
than  20  years  ago  and  nursed  it 
through  mam'  vears  of  losses.  As  tele- 
phone and  cable  companies  upgrade 
their  networks,  Corning  expects  U.$. 
fiber  volumes  to  grow  at  1 5%  to  20%  a 
year  for  at  least  five  years,  and  more  in 
many  overseas  telecommunications 
markets. 

True,  fiber  prices  were  under  pres- 
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Our  one-by-one  approach  to 
securing  your  financial  future 

gives  you  an  edge 


The  Principal  Edge. 

Hp     Processing  customers  by  the 
r,f     dozen.That's  how  most  companies 
today  provide  financial  services.  But 
Financial  Strategies55"  from  The  Principal 
Financial  Group®  takes  a  fresh  approach. 

Because  no  two  customers,  like  no  two  eggs, 
are  exactly  alike,  Financial  Strategies  lets  our 
representatives  focus  on  each  person's  unique 
financial  needs.  And  mold  our  products  around 
those  needs,  to  create  flexible,  custom-fit  solutions. 

Case  in  point:  Adjustable  Life.  As  your  life  changes, 
it  adjusts.  Raise  or  lower  your  premium  without 
reducing  the  amount  of  coverage.  Increase  or  decrease 
the  value  of  your  policy  anytime* 

Financial  Strategies  is  just  part  of  the  edge  we  deliver  to  millions 
of  customers.  One  at  a  time.The  Principal  Financial  Group, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50392-01 50. 


thev 


The  financial  company 
that  gives  you  an  edge.8M 


Financial 
Group 


Products  and  services  offered  through  Principal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (The  Principal)  and  its  subsidiaries, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50392-01 50.  ©  1992  Principal  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

'Increasing  the  amount  of  coverage  may  require  a  medical  exam. 
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7,572  individual  steel  wires  are 


combined  to  create  each  cable. 


T 


he  power  of  individual  strengths  effectively 


combined.  Yours.  Ours.  Working  in  unison. 


Your  objectives  become  accomplishments. 


Bank  of  America 


Corning 


sure  last  year,  but  prices  have  been 
firming.  In  any  case,  no  optical  fiber 
maker  can  withstand  the  pressure  bet- 
ter than  ( Jorning.  With  a  50%  share  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Corning,  says 
Houghton,  "is  absolutely  the  low- 
cost  producer."  One  Corning  execu- 
tive claims  cost  advantages  of  30%  or 
more  over  chief  rival  AT&T.  (An  AT&T 
executive  will  not  concede  that  Cor- 
ning is  the  low-cost  producer  but 
allows  that  Corning  is  "very  good  in 
the  area  of  costs"  in  optical  fiber 
production.) 

Significantly,  Corning  retained  its 
market  share  in  the  latest  long-term 
supply  contracts  with  the  Bell  operat- 
ing companies.  Corning  believes  its 
capacity  expansions  may  have  dis- 
couraged prospective  new  competi- 
tors— mainly  Japan's  Fujikura  Cable 
Works  and  Furukawa  Electric. 

In  laboratory  testing,  Corning,s 
prospects  are  somewhat  murkier. 
Coming's  MetPath  division  is  co- 
leader  in  this  industry  with  Smith- 
Kline  Beecham.  But  after  years  of  1 5% 
to  20%  pretax  margins,  the  business 
has  soured  as  government  and  insur- 
ers have  woken  up  to  the  fact  that 
they've  been  paying  much  higher 


prices  than  physicians,  hospitals  and 
hmos.  Example:  A  private  physician 
might  pay  $3  for  a  cholesterol  test, 
but  Medicare  would  be  billed  $14  for 
the  same  test. 

Why  do  government  programs  get 
stuck  with  such  high  prices?  "They 
can't  negotiate  rates;  Congress  sets 
them,"  replies  E.  Martin  Gibson, 
chairman  of  Corning  Lab  Services. 
But  Congress  caught  on  and  in  Janu- 
ary lowered  its  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment rates.  These  cuts  will  lower  Met- 
Path's  revenues  by  $40  million  over 
the  next  three  years. 

But  Gibson  exudes  confidence  that 
MetPath  will  remain  a  solid  business. 
"The  lower  prices  go,  the  more  share 
we  gain,"  he  beams.  The  laboratory 
testing  industry  is  still  highly  frag- 
mented, with  the  top  four  chains  ac- 
counting for  just  25%  of  the  testing 
outside  hospitals.  Searching  aggres- 
sively for  new  lab  testing  customers  to 
add  to  its  already  efficient  operation, 
Corning  has  bought  1 5  labs  in  the  last 
12  years,  at  a  total  cost  of  $700 
million  in  cash  and  47  million  Cor- 
ning shares  that  would  be  worth  $1.5 
billion  at  the  company's  recent  price 
of  32Vfe  a  share. 


As  the  medical  testing  business  gets 
tougher,  Gibson  expects  more  small 
labs  to  look  for  the  exits.  He  says  he 
recently  addressed  an  industry  confer- 
ence and  was  mobbed  by  small  lab 
owners  offering  him  their  business 
cards.  Atop  a  $1.3  billion  revenue 
base,  Gibson  foresees  5%  to  6%  sales 
growth  this  year  despite  the  Medicare 
cutbacks,  with  profits  up  a  bit  faster  as 
costs  come  down. 

After  optical  fiber  and  lab  testing, 
Coming's  third  pillar  is  its  house- 
wares division,  with  such  venerable 
names  as  Pyrex,  Revere  Ware,  Cor- 
ning Ware  and  Corelle.  The  division 
has  not  been  very  profitable  of  late:  It 
lost  $35  million  on  $734  million  in 
revenues  last  year,  $20  million  on 
$772  million  in  revenues  the  year 
before.  The  division  has  been  put  on 
notice.  "They  will  make  money  or 
they  will  be  gone,"  declares  Corning 
President  Roger  Ackerman. 

When  necessary,  Ackerman  says  he 
won't  hesitate  to  tell  retailers  that  if 
Corning  can't  raise  prices  on  its 
housewares  products,  the  division  will 
go  out  of  business — though  he  sug- 
gests that  he  wouldn't  try  pulling  this 
on  mighty  Wal-Mart,  a  top  Corning 
customer.  If  Corning  does  get  out  of 
the  business  it  won't  be  a  dead  loss. 
Despite  declining  sales  and  writeoffs, 
Coming's  housewares  operation 
would  be  an  attractive  buy  for  a  com- 
pany selling  through  the  same  chan- 
nels. Rubbermaid  Co.  is  one  obvious 
candidate. 

More  promising  than  housewares  is 
Coming's  communications  group, 
which  includes  optical  fiber  and  two 
newer  high-tech  businesses  that  are 
now  small  but  might  grow  large:  liq- 
uid crystal  glass  and  projection  televi- 
sion lenses.  In  short,  the  communica- 
tions group  is  a  sexy  growth  business 
with  leading  shares,  and  should  earn 
$175  million  (87  cents  a  share)  after 
tax  this  year. 

So, *as  he  contemplates  the  misfor- 
tunes ofT993  and  looks  to  the  future, 
James  Houghton  feels  quite  cheerful. 
He  presides  over  the  world's  leading 
maker  of  optical  fiber  and  one  of  its 
leading  medical  test  labs,  a  marketable 
brand- name  housewares  line,  and  a 
handful  of  promising  new  specialty 
materials  businesses.  All  that,  and  a 
successful  recover}'  after  a  near  brush 
with  death.  H 
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For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Patek  Philippe  has  been  known  as 
the  finest  watch  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  made 
differently.  It  is  made  using  skills  and  techniques  that  others  have  lost 
or  forgotten.  It  is  made  with  attention  to  detail  very  few  people  would 
notice.  It  is  made,  we  have  to  admit,  with  a  total  disregard  for  time.  If 

a  particular  Patek  Philippe 
movement  requires  four 
years  of  continuous  work  to 
bring  to  absolute  perfection, 
we  will  take  four  years.  The 
result  will  be  a  watch  that 
is  unlike  any  other.  A  watch 
that  conveys  quality  from 
first  glance  and  first  touch. 
A  watch  with  a  distinction: 
generation  after  generation 
it  has  been  worn,  loved  and 
collected  by  those  who  are 
very  difficult  to  please; 
those  who  will  only  accept 
the  best.  For  the  day  that 
you  take  delivery  of  your 
Patek  Philippe,  you  will  have 
acquired  the  best.  A  watch  that 
tells  you  something  about 
yourself,  quietly  reflecting 
your  own  values.  A  watch 
that  was  made  to  be  treasured. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


I'or  nil  elegant  Patek  Philippe  collector's  Itook.  send  $15  or  for  current  brochures,  please  write: 
Patek  Philippe.  One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  <).{(»  (I ).  New  York.  \Y  10020. 


Look  Like  A  Million 
Without  Spending  A  Fortune 


Now  Lease  The  Uncompromised  Luxury 
Of  The  '94  Lincoln  Continental. 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

•  3.8-liter  V-6  engine 

•  Sequential  multi-port 
electronic  fuel  injection 

•  Dual  air  bags' 

•  Four-wheel  disc  anti-lock 
brakes 


$469 

PER  MONTH,  24-MONTH  LEASE' 


Refundable  security  deposit  $475 

Down  payment  $1,875 

First  month's  payment  $469 

Cash  due  at  lease  inception  $2,819" 


•  Six-way  power  driver's  seat 

•  CFC-free  electronic  automatic  climate  control 

•  Computer-controlled  adaptive  air  suspension  with  load-leveling 
and  dual  damping  ride  control 

•  Speed-sensitive  variable-assist  power  rack-and-pinion  steering 
For  more  information,  call  1  800  255-5433. 

LINCOLN 

W  hai    A    Luxury    Car    Should  Be 


'Driver  and  right-front  passenger  Supplemental  Restraint  System.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt,  t  Lease  payment  based  on  average  capitalized  cost  of 
90.66%  MSRP  loi  Continental  for  24-month  closed-end  Ford  Credit  Red  Carpet  Leases  purchased  in  the  U.S.  through  Dec.  31,  1993.  Some  payments 
higher,  some  lower.  See  dealer  for  payment  and  terms.  Payments  may  be  higher  in  AK,  KY,  MO,  NC,  TX  and  WV.  Offer  not  available  in  all  areas. 
Residency  restrictions  apply.  Sec  dealer  for  details.  For  special  lease  terms,  take  new  retail  delivery  from  dealer  stock  by  5/03/94.  Lessee  may  have 
option  to  bus  vehicle  .it  lease  end  at  a  price  negotiated  with  the  dealer  at  signing.  Lessee  is  responsible  for  excess  wear/tear  and  $.11  per  mile  over 
30,000  miles  I  re  lit  approval/insurability  determined  by  Ford  Crcdtt.  Total  of  monthly  payments  is  $11,256.  "Excludes  tax,  title  and  other  fees. 


LINCOLN -MERCURY  DIVISION  C*i>  Buckle  up-logciKtr  w<  can  uvc  livo. 


Technologically,  the  airline  business  is  as  advanced 
as  can  be.  Structurally,  it  is  a  dinosaur. 


A  Sixties  industry 
in  a  Nineties  economy 


By  Howard  Banks 

In  early  March  Continental  Airlines 
struck  a  possibly  lethal  blow  at  USAir, 
but  the  bell  that  tolls  for  USAir  tolls 
not  for  it  alone  but  perhaps  for  Unit- 
ed, American,  Delta  and  Northwest  as 
well.  The  full-service  airline  as  we 
have  known  it  almost  since  the  dawn 
of  the  aviation  age  may  be  doomed. 

Here's  what  Continental  did  and 
why  it  is  so  significant: 

On  Mar.  9  Continental  inaugurat- 
ed its  cut-rate  CALite  service  to  300 
cities,  mostly  in  the  eastern  U.S.  For 
example,  the  former  $336  each-way 
fare  from  Jacksonville  to  Norfolk  was 
cut  to  just  $99,  with  little  or  no 
advance  purchase  and  the  fare  avail- 
able on  every  seat  on  the  plane. 


Almost  in  a  panic,  USAir  matched 
CALite's  fares,  even  on  some  routes 
that  CALite  has  yet  to  enter.  But 
whereas  Continental  may  be  able  to 
make  money  on  fares  that  low,  there's 
no  way  USAir  can.  If  it  keeps  these 
fares  in  place,  USAir  will  soon  bleed 
to  death.  ''We  have  convinced  our- 
selves analytically  and  emotionally 
that  we  have  no  choice,"  explains 
Robert  L.  Fornaro,  USAir's  head  of 
planning.  "The  eastern  area  is  our 
territory.  We  had  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
sand.1' 

Hardly  anyone  thinks  the  line  will 
hold.  If  it  doesn't  hold  for  USAir,  can 
it  hold  for  all  the  high-cost,  full- 
service  air  carriers?  Quite  possibly  not. 


For  while  USAir  has  the  highest  oper- 
ating costs  of  all  the  major  carriers, 
more  than  40%  higher  than  Conti- 
nental's, it  shares  the  problem  of  high 
operating  costs  with  the  other  full- 
service  airlines. 

What's  a  full-service  airline?  It  op- 
erates elaborate  computer  reservation 
systems,  gives  seat  assignments,  per- 
mits passengers  to  change  their  travel 
dates,  even  not  to  show  up  at  all  on  a 
full -fare  ticket,  at  no  charge.  It  checks 
baggage  through — even  onto  anoth- 
er carrier — serves  meals,  sometimes 
fancy  wines  and  free  booze,  and 
shows  movies.  In  short,  when  you  buy 
a  ticket  on  a  full-service  airline,  you 
get  in  the  ticket  price  a  whole  range  of 


Loading  bags  at 
Houston  Interconti- 
nental Airport 
To  be  competi- 
tive the  airlines 
have  to  speed 
turnaround  times 
to  squeeze  more 
productivity  from 
planes  and 
gates. 
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Gordon  Bethune, 
Continental's  presi- 
dent and  chief  op- 
erating officer 
He's  going  for 
the  eastern  U.S., 
where  the  high- 
est-density cities 
are  also  close 
together. 


useful  serv  ices. 

Moreover,  the  full-sendee  airlines 
are  either  highly  unionized  or  highly 
paternalistic.  They  could  afford  to  be 
so  long  as  new  technology  kept  bring- 
ing down  the  cost  of  providing  the 
services  and  so  long  as  ticket  prices 
remained  high  enough. 

But  those  golden  years  of  rising 
full-fare  traffic  and  falling  or  stable 
costs — they  began  in  the  1960s,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  first  jets — 
ended  sometime  in  the  mid-1980s. 
Now,  in  the  1990s,  the  airline  busi- 
ness has  clearly  matured;  costs  in  real, 
inflation-adjusted  terms  are  no  longer 
tailing. 

What  is  far  worse  for  these  high- 
cost  scheduled  jet  carriers  is  diat  the 
passenger  mix  is  changing  in  a  way 
that  hits  their  revenues  hard.  The 
proportion  of  business  travelers, 
which  includes  the  people  who  pay 
full-economy  or  even  first-class  air- 
fares, is  down  from  52%  in  1982  to 
around  40%  now.  And  it  continues  to 
decline,  notably  on  trips  related  to 
sales,  consulting  and  the  defense  busi- 
ness. This  reflects  the  thinning  of 
management  ranks  in  business  and  is 
compounded  by  the  impact  of  video 
conferencing  and  other  new  telecom- 
munications technolo 


In  addition,  companies  are  using 
their  corporate  jets  more  efficiently. 
These  often  enable  companies  to  dis- 
pense with  the  big  carriers  for  all  but 
the  longest  trips  (see  box,  p.  112). 

That  leaves  leisure  passengers  as  the 
principal  customers — and  becoming 
more  so.  Most  leisure  fliers  want  one 
thing  above  all:  the  cheapest  fares. 
They  prefer  to  spend  their  money  on 
the  ground,  regarding  the  trip  itself  as 
just  a  means  of  getting  where  they  are 
going.  To  them  air  travel  is  a  com- 
modity. "Up  to  a  two-hour  flight,  it's 
already  a  commodity  business,"  says 
Gordon  Bethune,  Continental's  pres- 
ident and  chief  operating  officer.  "A 
$10  difference  will  grab  anybody's 
passenger  these  days."  Flights  of  up 
to  two  hours  represent  over  60%  of 
domestic  flights. 

In  short,  the  airline  business  is  go- 
ing through  much  the  same  trauma 
diat  other  older  industries — such  as 
steel,  autos,  even  retailing — have: 
fundamental  changes  in  the  business 
requiring  entirely  new  ways  of  doing 
things  and  different  sorts  of  corporate 
organization.  Unlike  these  other  in- 
dustries, the  airlines  have  yet  to  face 
up  to  a  total  restructuring. 

But  the  moment  of  truth  is  now 
upon  them. 


What  will  the  new  structures  look 
like?  Until  CALite,  only  Herb  Kelle- 
her's  Southwest  Airlines  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  cope  with  the  new 
era.  The  majors'  consolation  was  that 
Southwest's  stripped-down,  one- 
price  commodity  service  was  limited 
to  specific  short-haul,  high-frequency 
point-to-point  flights. 

It  boils  down  simply  to  this:  Short- 
haul  flying  is  inherently  more  costly 
(the  plane  is  taking  off  and  landing 
more  often,  and  has  to  be  handled  at  a 
gate  every  hour  or  so).  What  South- 
west's  Kellcher  appreciated  first  is  that 
the  lowest-cost  operator  can  leverage 
that  cost  advantage  most  where  the 
costs  are  highest,  in  other  words,  in 
the  short-haul  market. 

Continental  aims  to  work  the  same 
magic  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun- 
try that  Southwest,  America  West  and 
their  clones  have  in  the  West.  The 
East,  says  Bethune,  has  higher  popu- 
lation density  and  more  big  cities 
closer  together,  so  the  opportunity  is 
greater.  More  important,  Continen- 
tal will  also  be  integrating  its  point-to- 
point  service  with  its  hub  system. 

Hub-and-spoke  route  systems,  de- 
veloped after  deregulation,  allow  the 
airlines  to  bring  passengers  to  a  cen- 
tral hub  airport  and  interchange  them 
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Flying's 
low-cost 
wedge 

Domestic  revenue 
passenger  miles 
(billions) 


CALite 


1985 


Today 


11.2 


Includes  Morns.  By  March  1994,  one-third  of  Continental's  capacity  will  be  operating  low-cost,  no-frills,  high-frequency  service. 

The  main  Sow-cost  carriers  now  account  for  13.5% 
of  total  domestic  traffic  (up  from  3%  in  1985), 
but  they  have  an  impact  on  the  entire  system. 


to  flights  going  back  out  from  the  hub 
to  their  destination.  It  allows  a  given 
number  of  flights  to  make  many, 
many  more  connections  than  can 
point-to-point  services  like  South- 
west's.  Hub-and-spoke  offers  conve- 
nience to  travelers  in  terms  of  their 
routes  but  costs  a  lot  to  operate. 

What  Continental's  CALite  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  twa  (also  a  survivor  of 
Chapter  1 1 )  are  doing  will  bring 
Southwest- style  low,  low  fares  to 
flights  to  almost  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Laments  Gerard  J.  Arpey,  American 
Airlines'  senior  vice  president  of  plan- 
ning, "It's  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  impact  affects  the  entirety 
of  our  domestic  system." 

As  a  further  threat  to  the  majors, 
Southwest  will  be  able  to  use  its  low 
operating  cost  structure  to  cut  prices 
on  many  hitherto  profitable  long- 
haul  routes.  By  1997  Southwest  will 
be  flying  Boeing's  new  700  version  of 
the  new  737s.  Unlike  the  737s  in 
Herb  Kelleher's  one-design  fleet  to- 
day, this  plane  will  have  true  nonstop 
transcontinental  range.  "It  will  go 
from  Newark  to  Los  Angeles  with  a 
full  passenger  load  regardless  even  of 
winter  headwinds,"  says  Kelleher 
with  barely  contained  glee. 

Kelleher  was  the  launch  customer 
for  this  plane,  and  so  got  a  special  deal. 
But  it's  a  fair  bet  that  Continental, 
too,  will  soon  acquire  new  737s, 
probably  a  stretched  1 50-seat  version. 
Gordon  Bethune  was  in  charge  of  the 
new  737  project  at  Boeing  until  Feb- 
ruary, when  he  jumped  back  to  the 
airline  business  at  Continental.  With 
the  new  737s,  any  airline  can  operate 
on  long-haul  domestic  routes. 

What's  under  way,  in  effect,  is  the 
Wal-Martization  of  the  airline  busi- 
ness. The  high-cost  carriers  have  no 
option  but  to  shrink  their  unit  costs  to 
match  those  of  their  low-cost  com- 
petitors, or  they  will  end  up  flying 
planes  empty  save  for  a  few  full-fare 
expense-account  passengers. 

Cutting  those  costs  is  not  easy. 
That's  why  United  Airlines  is  giving 
away  more  than  half  the  airline  to  the 
unions  in  return  for  wage  and  work- 
rule  concessions.  Full-service  airline 
unit  costs  range  from  8.8  cents  per 
available  seat-mile  for  American  to 
9.4  cents/ASM  at  United.  By  contrast, 
available  seat-mile  costs  are  just  7 
cents  for  Southwest  and  America 


West,  and,  after  two  trips  through 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy,  8  cents  for 
Continental,  according  to  consultant 
Avitas  Aviation.  USAir's  11.4-cent 
costs  are  by  far  the  highest  among 
scheduled  jet  carriers,  partly  because 
it  serves  lots  of  short  flights. 

How  would  you,  dear  reader,  like 
to  compete  in  a  commodity- type 
business  with  somebody  whose  costs 
were  as  much  as  30%  below  yours? 

For  a  big  carrier  like  United,  every 
penny  of  cost  per  ASM  amounts  to 
$1 .4  billion  a  year  in  costs.  That  gives 
you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  damage 
a  low-cost  carrier  can  inflict  on  a  high- 
cost  competitor. 

Most  airline  managements  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  passed  the 
buck  to  their  labor  unions,  saying: 
Help  us  compete  or  face  the  loss  of 
your  jobs.  Far  more  than  with  pay,  the 
problem  lies  in  restrictive  work  rules 
and  the  low  productivity  that  results. 
For  example,  pilots  at  United,  Ameri- 
can and  Delta  get  up  to  $200,000  a 
year  for  working  just  ten  days  a  month 
and  flying  around  50  hours.  Compare 
this  with  Southwest's  pilots  and  flight 
attendants,  who  are  paid  by  the  trip — 
which  helps  explain  their  hustling  to 
help  turn  Southwest's  planes  round. 
Southwest's  pilots  average  $100,000 
a  year  and  typically  fly  70  hours  a 
month.  There  are  comparable  differ- 
ences among  mechanics  and  sales  and 
marketing  staff,  too. 

Will  the  unions,  by  and  large,  go 
along?  Precedents  are  not  encourag- 
ing. Not  until  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  were  lost  did  the  steel  and 


auto  unions  agree  to  major  work-rule 
changes,  and  this  only  after  both  in- 
dustries almost  went  under  before  an 
onslaught  of  foreign  competition. 
Expecting  the  unions  to  give  up  this 
level  of  featherbedding  voluntarily, 
even  for  representation  on  an  airline's 
board,  seems  a  pipe  dream. 

Northwest,  for  example,  got  only  a 
halfhearted  cost-cutting  deal  with  its 
unions,  in  return  for  board  votes, 
when  it  was  under  the  shadow  of 
imminent  bankruptcy.  Wall  Street  re- 
cently forced  this  airline  to  reduce  the 
price  of  a  proposed  share  offering 
from  $28  to  $21,  to  $13.  The  March 
offering  raised  $260  million  instead 
of  the  hoped-for  $400  million. 

Recall  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
forced  the  unions  to  help  make  Conti- 
nental the  efficient  carrier  it  is  today: 
Frank  Lorenzo.  He  made  such  bitter 
enemies  of  the  unions  that  they  have 
used  their  clout  with  Bill  Clinton  to 
try  to  keep  Lorenzo  out  of  the  airline 
business;  the  government,  on  the 
flimsiest  of  grounds,  is  blocking  his 
efforts  to  start  a  new  airline.  Lorenzo 
is  talcing  the  matter  to  court. 

Continental's  advantageous  posi- 
tion dates  to  1983,  when  Frank  Lo- 
renzo broke  Continental's  onerous 
union  contracts  by  flying  under  the 
protective  cover  of  Chapter  1 1  bank- 
ruptcy. But  that  was  in  the  1980s. 
Congress  continues  to  try  to  block 
this  escape  hatch.  Aid  the  White 
House  signaled  which  side  it's  on  last 
fall,  when  President  Clinton  publicly 
sided  with  striking  American  Airlines' 
flight  attendants,  forcing  American's 
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Southwest's  Herb  Kelleher,  working  the  plane 

"If  I  give  you  lunch,  will  you  pay  me  another  $10?  " 


tough  chairman,  Robert  L.  Crandall, 
to  cave  in  to  the  attendants1  costly 
demands.  Fighting  unions  is  hard 
enough;  fighting  the  White  House  is 
next  to  impossible. 

Unable  to  reduce  their  costs,  the 
full-service  airlines  have  already  start- 
ed to  retreat.  Even  before  its  humilia- 
tion by  Bill  Clinton,  American  had 
been  pulling  out  of  markets  where  the 
competition  is  tough.  It  recently 
abandoned  its  San  Jose,  Calif,  hub 
after  Southwest  muscled  in.  Instead  it 
is  favoring  its  peripheral,  related  busi- 
nesses, such  as  its  highly  profitable 
Sabre  computer  reservation  system, 
when  it  comes  to  new  investment. 

United  has  a  two-part  strategy  for 
survival:  Sell  a  majority  stake  to  its 
unions,  and  split  itself  into  two  carri- 
ers— a  low-cost,  CALite-like  operator 
dubbed  U2  and  a  smaller  full-service 
carrier  serving  long-haul  markets. 
This  is  a  creative  idea,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  United's  unions  will 
agree  to  take  on  the  hassles  of  man- 
agement and  the  risks  of  ownership. 

Will  the  unions  be  willing  to  forgo 
wage  increases  to  pay  for  new  planes? 
Can  they  summon  the  fortitude  to 
drop  an  unprofitable  route  or  hub  and 
sack  the  redundant  workers?  Don't 
bet  on  it.  Roger  Hall,  the  head  of 
United's  pilot  union  committee  and 
leader  of  the  union  buyout  at  the 
carrier,  says  that  the  unions  have  lim- 


ited the  U2  low-cost  carrier  to  no 
more  than  130  of  United's  550  planes 
and  to  flights  of  a  maximum  of  750 
miles;  they  have  also  restricted  its 
schedule  and  have  a  deal  whereby  U2 
will  not  result  in  any  pilot  being  fur- 
loughed.  Hall  also  tells  Forbes  that 
the  unions  have  a  de  facto  veto  over 
any  future  changes  management 
might  want  to  make.  Herb  Kelleher 
smiles  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

In  other  words,  the  United  deal 
begins  so  hedged  about  by  the  unions 
that  it  will  not  make  any  kind  of 
competitive  difference  for  United.  In 
fact,  these  restrictions  probably  mean 
that  U2's  savings  will  not  make  a  dent 
in  the  earning  cost  of  the  $4.8  billion 
debt  being  incurred  in  the  buyout, 
despite  the  paycut  being  demanded  of 
United's  employees. 

At  Delta  Air  Lines,  Chief  Executive 
Ronald  W.  Allen  continues  to  wait 
and  see,  seemingly  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  turn  up.  So  far  noth- 
ing has.  All  Allen  will  say  is  that  he 
hopes  the  industry  will  not  keep  re- 
peating its  same  mistakes.  Fat  chance. 

With  its  high,  high  costs,  USAir  is 
currendy  die  most  endangered  full- 
sen  ice  carrier.  Within  days  of  its  fare 
cuts  in  reaction  to  CALite,  both  Moo- 
dy's and  Standard  &  Poor's  cut 
USAir's  credit  rating.  The  stock  mar- 
ket has  slashed  USAir's  stock  price 
from  24  to  8,  further  increasing  the 


line's  cost  of  capital. 

USAir  lost  S375  million,  net  and 
before  accounting  changes,  last  year 
on  total  revenues  of  $6.6  billion,  on 
top  of  losing  $590  million  in  1992.  As 
a  result  of  the  fare  war  with  CALite, 
USAir  Group  expects  to  lose  more 
this  year  than  the  $349  million  it  lost 
in  1993.  Debt  at  year-end  was  close  to 
$2.4  billion. 

A  bit  of  relief  came  for  USAir  in 
mid-March  from  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Federico  Peha.  He  cleared 
the  way  for  British  Airways  to  contin- 
ue to  share  USAir's  codes  in  the  all- 
important  computer  reservation  sys- 
tems. This  may  clear  the  way  for  BA, 
which  owns  a  25%  stake  in  USAir  (and 
22%  of  the  voting  stock),  to  resume 
injecting  cash  into  the  Arlington,  Va.- 
based  airline.  But  with  CALite  in  the 
picture,  ba's  money  would  only  delay, 
not  prevent,  Chapter  1 1 . 

So  what  do  the  next  few  years  hold 
for  this  industry?  It  is  a  sure  bet  that 
well  before  the  end  of  the  century 
American,  United,  Delta,  Northwest 
and  USAir  will  radically  change  the 
way  they  operate.  That,  or  join  Pan 
Am,  Eastern  and  BranifF  in  the  full- 
service  carrier  graveyard. 

"The  surviving  airlines  will  be 
those  that  define  their  function,  their 
market,  more  narrowly,"  says  Kel- 
leher. And  tailor  their  costs  to  that 
narrower  function.  The  survivors, 
says  Kelleher,  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  operating  fleets  includ- 
ing many  different  types  of  aircraft, 
for  example. 

Market-stratification  is  already  a 
fact  of  life  on  short-haul  routes  up  to 
about  150  miles.  Most  jet  carriers' 
costs  are  uneconomically  high  for  this 
market,  so  they  are  increasingly  con- 
ceding it  to  the  regional  carriers.  The 
puddle  jumpers  account  for  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  total  air  travel,  10.4 
billion  revenue  passenger  miles,  or 
just  2.8%  of  the  total  pie  in  1993,  but 
their  slice  is  growing  fast.  Despite  the 
recession,  their  traffic  is  up  by  over  a 
third  since  1990.  The  puddle  jumpers 
mav  be  economically  efficient,  but 
flying  them  is  not  the  same  as  flying 
even  a  no-frills  jet  carrier.  These  com- 
muter airlines  fly  small,  cramped 
planes  and  they  fly  low,  where  the  air 
is  often  bumpy. 

What  other  market  segments  might 
there  be?  One,  obviously,  is  the  high- 
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Planes  from  full-service,  high-cost  USAir,  United  and  American 

Can  they  persuade  unions  to  cut  costs  and  raise  productivity?  Seems  unlikely. 


frequency,  low-cost,  point-to-point 
market  that  Southwest  has  exploited 
over  the  past  20  years — unrestricted 
fares  of  $279  (against  over  $500  on 
the  majors)  from  Nashville  to  Los 
Angeles,  or  $204  from  Chicago  to 
Houston  (against  $415  on  the  ma- 
jors). Given  its  low  costs,  it's  hard  to 
see  any  of  the  full  -service  carriers  dis- 
placing Southwest  from  any  of  its 
markets.  Unless,  of  course,  the  carrier 
gets  fat  and  sloppy,  a  danger  Kelleher 
acknowledges.  Vows  he:  "We  have  to 
be  the  world's  first  company  to  refute 
the  old  law  that  companies  die  from 
excessive  prosperity."  He's  spending 
much  of  his  time  these  days  preaching 
this  message  to  Southwest's  workers. 

Another  segment  involves  purely 
leisure  vacation  markets,  the  most 
price -sensitive  of  all.  Here  there  could 
be  increased  charter  service.  Charter 
requires  very  high  density,  and  in  the 
U.S.  is  limited  today  to  such  markets 
as  New  York-Orlando  or  Los  Ange- 
les-Newark. But  there's  no  reason 
Southwest — or  American  or  Unit- 
ed— couldn't  launch  charter  services 
ferrying  passengers  between  major 
population  centers  and  destination 
resorts.  "Do  not  rule  this  out,"  says 
Kelleher  enigmatically. 

One  of  the  ironies  for  the  full- 
service  airlines  today  is  that  although 
they  are  being  outcompeted  at  home, 
they  are  increasingly  competitive 
abroad.  So  scheduled  international 
flights  will  remain  a  separate  and  in- 
creasingly important  segment  to  the 
major  carriers,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  right  to  serve  these 
markets  depends  on  approvals  by  gov- 
ernments. On  most  of  these  routes 


U.S.  carriers  operate  under  the  um- 
brella of  government  fare-  and  capaci- 
ty-controls designed  to  protect  the 
bloated  cost  structures  of  foreign 
state-owned  airlines.  (Air  France  just 
received  another  $3.4  billion  handout 
from  the  French  government.) 

Leaving  aside  the  highly  competi- 
tive North  Atlantic  routes,  the  inter- 
national segment  should  continue  to 
be  profitable  for  U.S.  carriers.  Inter- 
national traffic  to  and  from  the  U.S. 
grew  by  nearly  4%  last  year,  double 
the  2%  growth  in  domestic  traffic. 
TWA  is  resuming  its  Los  Angeles- 
Frankfurt  service,  says  Robin  H.H. 
Wilson,  twa's  vice  chairman  and  chief 
operating  officer,  rather  than  let  it  go 
by  default  to  American,  which  covets 


Ronald  Allen,  Delta  chairman 
Hoping  for  something  to  turn  up. 


it  greatly. 

Expect  more  deals  between  U.S. 
carriers  and  foreign  airlines,  even  un- 
likely ones  such  as  Delta's  new  associ- 
ation with  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways. 
The  foreigners  want  broader  access  to 
U.S.  international  traffic,  and  the 
U.S.  carriers  need  the  foreigners' 
money.  There  will  also  veiy  likely  be 
increased  competition  for  interna- 
tional route  rights,  and  perhaps  open 
bidding  for  those  routes  held  by  the 
U.S.'  three  smaller  international  carri- 
ers (Northwest,  TWA  and  Continen- 
tal) by  the  three  larger  ones  (Ameri- 
can, United  and  Delta). 

Passengers  insisting  on  the  full 
treatment — seat  assignment,  baggage 
checked  through,  booze,  food  and  a 
movie — will  find  their  fares  rising  very 
sharply.  There  will  also  probably  be 
fewer  flights  offering  all  this,  so  it  will 
be  back  to  getting  up  at  the  crack  of 
yawn  to  catch  the  only  flight  of  the 
day,  which  leaves  at  6  a.m. 

For  price-sensitive  travelers,  fares 
will  remain  at  bargain  levels  but  ame- 
nities will  shrink.  Look  for  fewer 
meals,  movies  and  other  frills,  and 
more  tightly  squashed  seats.  South- 
west, for  instance,  serves  no  meals  and 
thinks  it's  a  big  deal  to  give  out  a 
packet  of  trail  mix  as  well  as  peanuts 
on  flights  over  90  minutes.  There's 
already  a  fast-food  carryout  service  at 
Seattle-Tacoma  International  Air- 
port, a  market  response  to  the  lousy 
quality  of  most  airline  food,  which 
nevertheless  costs  the  airlines  up  to 
$40  per  passenger  to  serve. 

Frequent  flier  miles — which  ac- 
count for  around  7%  of  the  scheduled 
jet  carriers'  total  reported  revenue 
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miles — will  eventually  go  rhe  way  of 
green  stamps,  outmoded  as  they  were 
by  the  likes  of  Wal-Mart's  discounts. 
The  Supreme  Court  is,  however, 
about  to  examine  whether  the  airlines 
can  tighten  conditions  on  this  freebie 
retroactively. 

As  CALite  will  show,  hub-and- 
spoke  operations  can  be  meshed  into 
this  low-cost,  low  -hills  environment. 
But  there  will  most  likely  be  fewer 
hubs  with  their  convenience  for  trav- 
elers— and  extra  revenue  for  carriers. 
Hubs  typically  generate  20%  more 
revenue  per  plane  than  a  comparable 
point-to-point  flight,  says  American's 
Arpey.  But  this  advantage  is  being 
killed  by  today's  high  labor  costs  and 
low  productivity. 

Carriers  are  already  shifting  their 
systems  to  concentrate  on — and 
dominate — a  limited  number  of  hubs. 


In  addition  to  San  Jose,  American 
would  like  to  close  its  hub  at  Raleigh 
Durham,  N.C.  TWA  just  dropped  its 
small  hub  operation  at  Atlanta,  where 
it  was  losing  traffic  to  dominant  Del- 
ta. So  TWA  is  shitting  its  planes  and 
resources  to  Chicago.  And  Continen- 
tal, under  pressure  horn  United  at 
Denver,  has  pulled  most  of  its  planes 
out  of  that  hub  to  add  them  to  its 
CALite  operation  in  the  East. 

Ironically,  the  radical  downsizing, 
or  death,  of  the  full-service  carriers 
w  ill  probably  be  hastened  by  the  im- 
proved financial  results  most  carriers 
w  ill  post  this  year  and  next.  Traffic  is 
up  a  bit,  in  line  with  the  improving 
economy;  and  thanks  to  its  huge  op- 
erating leverage,  the  airline  business 
in  general  is  headed  back  to  modest 
profit  after  losing  $8.4  billion  net 
since  1990.  But  with  better  financials 


it  will  be  even  harder  for  management 
to  persuade  the  unions  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions  on  wages, 
benefits  and  working  conditions. 
Meaning  that  the  Southwests  and 
CALitcs  will  continue  to  gain  market 
share.  In  the  end  the  Deltas,  Uniteds 
and  Americans  will  have  to  restruc- 
ture radically  to  remain  competitive. 

None  of  what  we  have  said  here 
suggests  that  you  should  rush  out  and 
sell  all  the  airline  shares  you  may  own. 
The  industry  owns  valuable  assets  and 
possesses  a  lot  of  expertise.  Where 
there  is  radical  change,  there  are  radi- 
cal opportunities.  Those  full-service 
airlines  that  figure  out  how  to  capital- 
ize on  the  new  situation  will  do  well. 
The  others  will  move  from  the  finan- 
cial page  listings  to  join  once  mighty 
Eastern  and  Pan  American  in  the  his- 
torv  books.  Mi 


No  longer 
the  royal  barge 

With  FEWER  managers 
and  workers,  companies  are 
pressing  for  any  possible 
means  to  get  more  work 
out  of  those  who  are  left. 
Companies  with  corporate 
aircraft  are  finding  that 
one  way  to  achieve  this  is  to 
use  their  own  planes 
more  intensely.  In  many 
cases  this  means  switch- 
ing travel  away  from  the  al- 
ready beleaguered  full- 
service  airlines  (see  story). 

A  typical  day  for  one  of 
his  company's  two  planes, 
saws  Byron  M.  (Skip) 
Reed,  chief  pilot  for  H.B. 
Zachry  Co.,  a  privately 
owned  international  con- 
struction company  based 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  goes 
like  this.  A  vice  president 
and  three  staffers  board  the 
company's  Cessna  Cita- 
tion 3  in  San  Antonio  for 
Blytheville,  Ark.,  where 
Zachry  is  building  a  steel- 
works for  Nucor.  After 
meetings  and  a  quick  lunch, 
they  leave  at  12:30  for 


Danville,  Va.,  where 
Zachry  is  building  a  pow  - 
er plant  for  Old  Dominion. 
At  the  end  of  an  after- 
noon of  meetings,  it's 
wheels- up  for  San  Anto- 
nio; Zachry's  staff's  back  by 
7  p.m.,  in  time  lor  supper 
at  home.  "In  12  hours  they 
have  visited  two  custom  - 
ers  at  two  widely  separated 
plants,"  says  Reed. 

Compare  this  with 
commercial  airline  travel. 
To  get  to  Blytheville, 
Zachry's  crew  would  have 
flown  to  Dallas  or  Atlan- 


ta, then  to  Memphis,  and 
driven  to  Blytheville — 
the  little  town  has  one  of 
the  13,000  airfields  com- 
pany aircraft  can  use 
around  the  country, 
against  600  used  by  com- 
mercial airliners. 

After  staying  overnight 
on  the  road,  Zachry's  team 
would  fly  from  Memphis 
to  Atlanta  and  on  to  Ra- 
leigh-Durham, dten 
drive  to  Danville,  also  with- 
out a  commercial  airport. 
Catching  the  last  flights 
home,  they'd  reach  San 


Antonio  at  11  p.m.,  about 
40  hours  after  beginning 
the  trip — exhausted  and 
not  fully  productiv  e  in 
the  morning.  "And  that's 
only  if  everything  went 
right,"  says  Reed. 

Surprisingly,  many 
corporate  brass  shy  away 
from  talking  about  their 
use  of  corporate  aircraft — 
with  companies  shuck- 
ing off  surplus  w  orkers, 
it's  apparently  consid- 
ered bad  form  to  shell  out 
$5.2  million  for  a  Lear- 
jet  31  A,  say,  or  $10  mil- 
lion for  a  Hawker  800, 
even  if  the  outlay  is  quick- 
ly recouped  in  the  form 
of  increased  executive 
productivity. 

William  Wagner,  head 
of  aviation  for  Townsend 
Engineering  of  Des 
Moines,  isn't  embarrassed 
about  his  company's  fleet 
of  two  planes.  But  he  stress- 
es that  the  planes  are 
strictly  for  w  ork.  "'They  are 
no  longer  the  royal 
barge,"  says  Wagner. 
"These  days  the  guys  get- 
ting on  our  planes  are  just  as 
often  earn  ing  tool  boxes 
as  briefcases."    -H.B.  H 
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Gary  A.  Laursen         Judith  A.  Bean  Scott  Batlaion 

West  Valley  H.S.  Harmony  Grove  H.S.  West  Valley  H.S. 
Fairbanks,  AK  Benton.  AR  Cottonwood,  CA 


Scott  Battaion  Dorothy  S.  Dow  Duane  C.  Hinders  David  Blackwell  Kathleen  M.  Crandall 

West  Valley  H.S.  Dublin  H.S.  Henry  M.  Gunn  H.S.  Foothill  H.S.  San  Fernando  H.S. 

Cottonwood,  CA  Dublin.  CA  Palo  Alto,  CA  Sacramento,  CA  San  Fernando.  CA 

liil  e3 

Jane  Ramsey  Pflughaupt  Bill  Lehman  Sharon  Stroud  L.  Charles  Biehl  Dale  Beames 

Pioneer  H.S.  Coronado  H.S.  Widefield  H.S.  Thomas  McKean  H.S.  Coral  Springs  H.S. 

San  Jose,  CA  Colorado  Springs,  CD  Colorado  Springs,  CO  Wilmington,  DE  Coral  Springs.  FL 


Catharine  Hagan  Colwell 
Mainland  H.S. 
Daytona  Beach,  FL 


Beverly  Misajet  Grimm    Jacqueline  Simms      Carolynn  S.  Howell        Gary  M  Evans 
McArthur  H.S.        Sandalwood  H.S.        Palm  Bay  H.S.      Palm  Beach  Gardens  H.S. 
Hollywood,  FL         Jacksonville.  FL         Melbourne.  FL      paim  Beach  Gardens,  FL 


CI 


Jeanne  Murgado  Dyer 
Vivian  GaiUier  H.S. 
Tampa,  FL 


Jeannette  T.  Carter      Margaret  E.  Hogan 
Benjamin  E.  Mays  H.S.      Brunswick  H.S. 
Atlanta.  GA  Brunswick.  GA 


Athens  H.S. 
Athens,  AL 


Brian  Richard  Toone      Yuan-Ying  Hsu  Aaron  Archer 

W.  A.  Berry  H.S.       Vestavia  Hill's  H.S.        University  H.S. 
Hoover,  AL         Vestavia  Hills.  AL  Tucson,  AZ 


Carlmont  H.S. 
Belmont.  CA 


Nirosha  Nimalasuriya 
CTaremont  H.S. 
Claremont,  CA 


Brian  J.  Tivot 
Homestead  H.S. 
Cupertino,  CA 


Eric  Y.  Lin 
Monte  Vista  H.S. 
Danville,  CA 


Mission  San  Jose  H.S. 


Eric  Chunchieh  Wang         Susy  Jeng         Dorola  Bytnerowicz        Jeffrey  L.  Shih 
La  Jolla  H.S.  Los  Altos  H.S.       John  W.  North  H.S.      Riverside  Poly  H.S. 

LaJolla.  CA  Los  Altos.  CA  Riverside,  CA  Riverside,  CA 


Matthew  Earl  Harris  Nathaniel  Asaf  Malka 
Lake  Brantley  H.S.  Nova  H.S. 

Altamonle  Springs.  FL         Davie.  FL 


Jennifer  Peltz 
Canterbury.  School 
Fort  Myers,  FL 


*I^s  Jh;%ig the 

!§  '  1994  TANDY 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARS 

-VSee'vc  pul  100  K'it'fuTs  and  100  students  in  vour 

•  biisinvss  magazine"-' today  for  a  reason.  They  are  this 
year's  Tandy  Technology  Scholars,  200  of  the  hright- 
est,  most  industrious  minds  in  America  today. 

So  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  accomplishments  on 
the  playing  field.  "Who's  going  to  the  Final  Four?" 
"Who's  the  National  Champion?"  "Who's  #1?"  With 
■  all  'of  the  sponsorships,  the  college  bowl  games  have 
become  like  a  Who's  Who  of  corporate  America. 

Well,  athletics  are  great,  but  if  we  want  America  to 
be  #1,  it's  time  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  our 
country's  "Champions  of  the  Classroom." 

We  created  Tandy  Technology  Scholars  five  years 
ago  to  inspire  innovation,  quality  and  competitiveness 
in  mathematics,  science  and  computer  science.  Today, 
67%  of  all  U.S.  high  schools  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Our  annual  awards  include: 

•  $2500  stipends  to  100  outstanding 
high  school  teachers 

•  $1000  scholarships  to  100  outstanding 
high  school  students 

•  Certificates  of  Recognition  to  all  nominees 
for  these  awards,  and  to  all  seniors  from 
participating  schools  who  are  in  the  top  2% 
of  their  class 

As  a  corporate  citizen,  we  believe  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  a  stronger,  smarter  future  for 
our  nation  and  our  children. 

I  hope  that  you,  as  a  business  leader  and  as  a  citizen, 
will  think  of  creative  ways  that  you  and  your  organi- 
zation can  support  education,  or  perhaps  another 
arena  that  can  enhance  the  future  for  our  children. 


Chairman  and  CEO, 
-  Tandy  Corporation 

P.S.  If  your  local  high  schools  are  not  Tandy  Technology 
Scholars,  participants,  encourage  them  to  call  today  at  the 
number  below — enrollment  is  simple,  free  of  charge,  and 
we'd  love  for  them  to  join  in  the  excitement! 


Teacher  Tandy  Prize  RecipieO 


Wes  McCoy 
North  Cobb  H.S 
Kennesaw  GA 


Mary  G  Thielman 
Carl  Harrison  H  S 


Lila  M  Adair 
Central  Gwinnett  H  S 
Lawrenceville  GA 


Jacqueline  J  Varnell 
Southeast  H  S 
Macon.  GA 


David  W  Brown       Karen  Dotseth  Page 
The  Indiana  Academy      Cedar  Falls  H  S 
Muncie.  IN  Cedar  Falls.  IA 


Jan  S  Wielert 
West  H  S 
Iowa  City  IA 


David  S  Daniels  Michael  B  Thibode 
longmeadow  H  S  Marblehead  H  S 
Longmeadow  MA        Marblehead  MA 


Leona  J  Penner        Michael  W  Antrim        Helen  Banzhal      Diana  Loewenstem  Perkii 
Lincoln  East  H  S       Harry  A  Burke  H  S         Seward  H.S.         Las  Vegas  Academy 
Lincoln,  NE  Omaha.  NE  Seward.  NE  Las  Vegas.  NV 


Student  Tandy  Prize  Recipie 


Adam  R  Hunter 
Stanton  College  Preparatory 
Jacksonville.  FL 
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ane  Housrmn  Jones 
JuPont  Manual  H  S 
Louisville,  KY 


Frank  A  Norton 
ibrook  Kingswood  H  S 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml 


Audrey  V  Burns 
Baton  Rouge  H  S 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 

William  Gregg 
Belle  Chasse  H  S 
Belle  Chasse,  LA 

Arlene  Vidaurri  Cain 
Sam  Houston  H  S 
Lake  Charles,  LA 

a 
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Laurie  Peterman 
Blaine  H  S 
Blaine.  MN 

Delia  M  McCaughan 
Biloxi,  MS 

Carol  N  Alderman 
Oxford  H  S 
Oxford,  MS 

J 

Mary  Alice  Legendre  Cam 
East  Jefferson  H  S 
Metaine,  LA 


Thomas  J  Conley 
Parkway  West  H  S 
Ballwin,  MO 


fay  Jo  Messenger 

Judith  E  Brown 

Centennial  H  S 

Edison  Career  Center 

Ellicolt  City  MO 

Wheaton,  MD 

1 

Rex  Rice 

Craig  R  Kuchel 

Clayton  H  S 

Florence-Carlton  H  S 

Ciayton,  MO 

Florence,  MT 

Martin  J  Badoian 
Canton  H  S 
Canton,  MA 


Brewster  Bartlett 
Pinkerton  Academy 
Derry.  NH 


Mark  Saul 
Bronxville  H  S 
Bronxville.  NY 


Arthur  Broga 
Canaslota  H  S 
Canastota,  NY 


Marty  Schnittman 
Huntington  H  S 
Huntington,  NY 


Judith  A  Ferris  Nancy  Moreau         Bobbie  S  Hinson         Myra  J  Halpin         Manalice  Kollar 

Paul  0  Schreiber  H  S  Roy  C  Ketcham  H  S  Providence  Day  School  NC  Sch  Science  &  Malh  Mount  Gilead  H  S 
Port  Washington,  NY     Wappmgers  Falls,  NY        Charlotte,  NC  Durham,  NC         Mount  Gilead.  OH 
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Santa  M  James 
Homestead  H  S 
Fort  Wayne  IN 


Alexandra  Scheps 
Blind  Brook  H  S 
Rye  Brook,  NY 


lames  Ernest  Glore       Scott  Lowell  Alport 

Pike  H  S  Shawnee  Mission  East  H  S 
Indianapolis.  IN       Shawnee  Mission,  KS 


Angela  Elizabeth  Fister 
Lexington  Catholic  H  S 
Lexington.  KY 


Joshua  C  Denny 
duPont  Manual  H  S 
Louisville,  KY 


Ricky  D  Boyle 
Acadiana  H  S 
Lafayette  LA 


Ridgewood  Preparatory 
Metairie,  LA 


Allen  Bernard  Groves 
SlldellHS 
Slidell,  LA 


Nancy  Lackhyun  Cho 
Walt  Whitman  H  S 
Bethesda  MD 


William  J  Fraley 
Houston  H  S 
Houston,  MO 


Amy  Dalton 
Robert  McQueen  H  S 
Reno  NV 


Zena  Yoslov 
Delran  H  S 
Delran  NJ 


Jean-Paul  A  Orminati        Anita  Wokhlu 
Christian  Brothers  Academy  Academy  of  Saint  Joseph 
Lincroft,  NJ  Brenfwood,  NY 


Edwin  Hoim  Yoo  Luke  Mena 

Half  Hollow  Hills  H  S  West    North  Shore  H  S 
Dix  Hills  NY  Glen  Head  NY 


Matthew  Rimer 
Kings  Park  H  S 
Kings  Park,  NY 


Katherine  S  Morgan 

Nyack  H  S 
Upper  Nyack  NY 


Yorktown  H  S 
Yorktown  Heights  NY 


James  Thomas  Bowen,  III 
Providence  Day  School 
Charlotte,  NC 


Jeff  Johnson 
W  G  Enloe  H  S 
Raleigh  NC 


Christopher  J  Jerdonek 
Saint  Ignatius  H  S 
Cleveland,  OH 


Daniel  R  Wenzke 
Archbishop  Alter  H  S 
Kettering,  OH 


Stephanie  N  Misono 
Hathaway  Brown  School 
Shaker  Heights,  OH 
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NATIONAL 
ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Bill  G.  Aldridge 

Natl.  Science  Teachers 
Association 

Steven  F.  Arvizu 
California  State  University, 
Monterey  Bay 

Alan  Bean,  Astronaut 

American  Space  Artist 

Edward  G.  Boehm,  Jr. 
Marshall  University 

Lloyd  L.  Bond 

University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greenshoro 

Ernest  L.  Boycr 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  fc 
the  Advancement  of  Teachin 

Roscoe  C.  Brown,  Jr. 

City  University  of  New  Yoi 

Frank  Burtnett 

Natl.  Assn.  of  College 
Admission  Counselors  . 

Timothy  J.  Dyer 
Natl.  Association  of 
Secondary  School 
Principals 

James  D.  Gates 

Natl.  Council  of  Teachers 

of  Mathematics 

Walter  L.  Gillespie 
American  Assn.  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

Arturo  Madrid 

Trinity  University 

Floretta  McKenzie 
The  McKenzie  Group 

Richard  D.  Miller 

American  Association  of 
School  Administrators 

Herb  A.  Sang 
Educational  Consultant 

William  J.  Saunders 
Natl.  Alliance  of  Black 
School  Educators 

Donald  M.  Stewart  ■ 
College  Board 

Scott  D.  Thomson 
Natl.  Policy  Board  for 
Education  Administration 

Tandy  Corporation 
and  its  employees 
from  Radio  Shack, 
Computer  City, 
Incredible  Universe, 
VideoConcepts  and 
McDuff  Electronics 
congratulate 
these  Champions 
of  the  Classroom 


Hoover  H  a 
North  Canton,  OH 


¥ 


Michael  S.  Barondeau 
Edmunds  Central  H.S. 
Roscoe,  SD 


Evelyn  Brandt  Restivo 
Maypearl  H.S 
Maypearl,  TX 


m 
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Leo  Armando  Ramirez 
McAllen  H.S. 
McAllen,  TX 


Richard  L,  Taylor 
J  J  Pearce  H.S 
Richardson,  TX 


Veanna  Stewart  Crawtc 
Alamo  Heights  H  S 
San  Antonio,  TX 


Nancy  E  Ramos 
lliam  Howard  Talt  H  S 
San  Antonio,  TX 


Marilyn  L  Keir 
Skyline  H  S 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 


Jeannette  Adkins 
Christchurch  School 
Chnstchurch,  VA 


Ellen  S  Mayo 
Douglas  Ereeman  H.S. 
Richmond,  VA 


Louis  Nadelson 
Capital  H.S. 
Olympia,  WA 


Peggy  O'Neill  Skinner 
The  Bush  School 
Seattle,  WA 


David  P  Masterman 
Lakeside  School 
Seattle,  WA 


Howard  A  Waterman 
Central  Valley  H  S 
Veradale,  WA 


Gary  E  Sampson 
Wauwatosa  West  H  S 
Wauwatosa  Wl 
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Strongsville  H  S 
Strongsville,  OH 


Alvin  M  C  Lin 
Upper  Arlington  H  S 
Upper  Arlington,  OH 


Regan  F  Miller  Aaron  D  Jaggard  Daniel  A,  Freedman  Elizabeth  A  Przybysz  Matthew  Gissendanner 
Wheelersburg  H.S.  Delaware  County  Christian  Wyoming  Valley  West  H.S  Oakland  Catholic  H  S  Brookland-Cayce  H  S 
Wheelersburg.  OH      Newtown  Square,  PA         Plymouth,  PA  Pittsburgh,  PA  Cayce,  SC 


Sanjiv  Harpavat  Tige  Stading 

TX  Academy  of  Math  &  Science   Coronado  H.S. 
Denton,  TX  El  Paso,  TX 


Terry  McDermott  Julie  Chen 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  H  S  William  P  Clements  H  S 


Bellevue  WA 


Gary  Levy  David  H  Foster       Michael  Ringenburg         Jeffrey  Foran 

Sammamish  H  S  Hanford  Secondary  School  James  A  Garfield  H  S  University  Lake  School 
Bellevue,  WA  Richland.  WA  Seattle,  WA  Hartland,  Wl 


Some  people  who  are  pained  by 
anti-Semitism  among  blacks  have 
promoted  ideas  whose  logical 
consequence  is  anti-Semitism. 

Lucrative  bigotry 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


If  "FACTS  are  stubborn  things,"  logic 
is  absolutely  vengeful  against  those 
who  ignore  it.  Many  of  today's  fester- 
ing racial  problems  are  the  logical 
consequences  of  notions  accepted  ca- 
sually in  the  past,  with  little  attempt  to 
trace  out  their  implications.  For  ex- 
ample, many  who  are  pained  by  the 
growth  of  anti-Semitism  among 
blacks  have  promoted  ideas  whose 
logical  consequence  is  anti-Semitism, 
even  though  they  had  no  such  conse- 
quences in  mind. 

For  decades  now,  it  has  been  a 
central  dogma  of  our  political  and 
legal  institutions  that  statistical  dis- 
crepancies between  the  "representa- 
tion'1'' of  one  group  and  another 
is  evidence — sometimes  virtually 
proof — of  discrimination.  In  other 
words,  the  absence  of  an  even  repre- 
sentation implies  sinister  goings  on, 
whether  it  is  in  employment,  college 
admissions  or  the  jailing  of  criminals. 
If  machinations  explain  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure,  then 
Jews  must  have  been  doing  more  than 
their  share  of  machinations. 

Jews  have  so  many  achievements 
and  so  much  prominence  in  so  many 
fields  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  are  fewer  Jews  in  the  entire 
world  than  there  are  Kazakhs  or  Sri 


Lankans.  Like  most  other  groups  in 
countries  around  the  world,  Jews  are 
not  randomly  distributed  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor,  but  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  some  fields  far  more 
than  in  others.  If  fields  where  men 
usually  outnumber  women  are  called 
"male-dominated, "  why  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  fields  in  which  Jews  are  partic- 
ularly prominent  are  said  to  be  "dom- 
inated" by  Jews? 

These  fields  may  in  fact  be  wide 
open  to  any  Gentiles  who  can  cut  the 
mustard,  just  as  basketball  is  wide 
open  to  any  white  players  with  the 
ability  to  compete  against  Charles 
Barkley  et  al.  The  reality,  however,  is 
that  special  skills  and  talents  are  sel- 
dom randomly  distributed,  despite 
our  social  dogmas.  But  if  you  buy  the 
logic  of  affirmative  action,  you  buy 
the  logic  of  anti-Semitism.  Moral 
aversion  to  anti-Semitism,  especially 
in  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust, 
prevents  most  people  from  following 
the  inner  logic  of  their  argument.  But 
do  not  be  surprised  that  there  are 
some  who  do. 

At  colleges  all  across  this  country, 
anti-Semitic  speakers  are  being 
brought  onto  campus  with  five-figure 
fees  that  are  the  least  of  the  costs  of 
their  harangues.  Moreover,  this  is 
done  with  university  funds  earmarked 
for  minority  benefits,  in  the  name  of 
"diversity,"  "multiculturalism"  and 
other  buzzwords  that  drive  out 
thought  the  way  bad  money  drives 
out  good. 

Most  college  administrators  are  not 
concerned  about  stopping  this  but 
about  stopping  the  alumni  and  the 
public  from  finding  out  about  it. 
These  administrators  are  not  neces- 
sarily anti-Semites  themselves.  They 
arc  instinctively  following  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  If  found  out,  they  will 
take  refuge  in  another  thoughtless 


buzzword — "censorship" — to  ex- 
plain why  they  not  only  tolerate  but 
finance  such  hate-mongering. 

The  real  reason  they  do  it  is  that 
putting  a  stop  to  this  lucrative  bigotry 
can  provoke  outbursts  of  disruption 
from  the  militant  elements  of  minor- 
ity mini-establishments  on  campus, 
while  Jewish  students  are  very  unlike- 
ly to  riot  if  the  anti-Semites  give  talks. 

Anti-Semitism  is  only  one  of  many 
areas  in  which  logic  takes  its  re- 
venge. Many  people  are  distressed 
that  an  attitude  holds  sway  in  ghetto 
schools  that  doing  well  academically 
is  "acting  white" — something  to  be 
avoided  like  the  plague.  But  those 
who  are  distressed  often  include 
people  who  have  provided  the  logi- 
cal underpinnings  for  these  self-de- 
structive attitudes. 

If  differences  in  achievement  are 
due  only  to  differences  in  the  way 
"society"  treats  different  groups, 
then  why  should  black  students  knock 
themselves  out  on  their  school  work, 
when  Whitey  is  just  waiting  in  am- 
bush to  keep  them  from  getting  ahead 
anyway?  Liberals  who  have  been 
pushing  this  line  for  decades  should 
not  be  surprised  if  these  assumptions 
are  now  being  followed  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion. 

Ironically,  both  affirmative  action 
and  the  argument  for  genetic  inferior- 
ity of  blacks  use  the  same  logic.  They 
assume  that  statistical  results  not  ex- 
plainable by  obvious  gross  differences 
must  be  explainable  by  the  underlying 
factor  they  prefer  to  believe  in. 

All  this  ignores  the  innumerable 
and  powerful  cultural  influences 
which  direct  some  people's  efforts  in 
some  directions  and  other  people's 
efforts  in  others.  Once,  while  teach- 
ing an  all-black  class  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, I  asked  them  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  a  black  child  in  the 
middle  of  the  ghetto  were  born  with 
brain  cells  identical  to  those  with 
which  Einstein  entered  the  world. 

There  was  much  interesting  specu- 
lation, but  not  one  person  in  that 
room  thought  that  this  child  would 
grow  up  to  be  another  Einstein.  If  he 
were  born  to  a  teenage  mother  in  a 
gang-infested  area,  he  might  be  lucky 
to  grow  up  at  all — and  he  might  well 
be  one  of  those  conditioned  to  believe 
that  putting  his  efforts  into  academic 
work  would  be  "acting  white."  ■■ 
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The  great  writer  argues  that  economic  reform  is  being  carried  out  in  an 
unacceptably  harsh  way  in  Russia,  but  he  rejects  the  ultranationalists 

who  made  gains  in  the  recent  elections. 

"Zhirinovsky  is  an 
evil  caricature 
of  a  Russian 
patriot" 


An  Interview  with  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn 

By  Paul  Klebnikov 

The  HOME  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  in  Cavendish,  Vt.  is 
strewn  with  packing  trunks.  After  20  years  the  reclusive 
Russian  sage  is  preparing  to  go  home,  thus  ending  the 
involuntary  exile  imposed  upon  him  by  a  now  vanished 
communist  government.  But  before  returning  to  his 
homeland,  the  author  of  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Iran 
Denisovich  agreed  to  give  this  magazine  one  of  his  rare 
interviews. 

For  Americans,  many  of  whom  still  tend  to  regard 
Russia  through  a  cold  war  distorting  lens,  Solzhenitsyn's 
passionate  defense  of  Russia  makes  moving  reading 

He  ends  the  interview  on  a  somewhat  cryptic 
note,  saying  that  one  day  the  U.S.  will  have 
serious  need  of  Russia  as  an  ally  against  a  threat  he 
refused  to  name.  What  threat?  On  other  occa- 
sions Solzhenitsyn  has  warned  of  an  expan- 
sionist China,  about  resurgent  Islam  and  other 
dangers  from  the  so-called  Third  World. 

Forbes:  Tension  is  mounting  between  Russia 
and  the  now  independent  Ukraine,  with  the  West 
strongly  backing  Ukrainian  territorial  integrity. 
Henry  Kissinger  argues  that  Russia  will  always 
threaten  the  interests  of  the  West,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  government  it  has. 

Solzhenitsyn:  Henry  Kissinger,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
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[historian]  Richard  Pipes,  and  many  other  American 
politicians  and  publicists  are  frozen  in  a  mode  of  thought 
they  developed  a  long  time  ago.  With  unchanging  blind- 
ness and  stubbornness  they  keep  repeating  and  repeating 
this  theory  about  the  supposed  age-old  aggressiveness  of 
Russia,  without  taking  into  consideration  today's  reality. 
Well,  what  about  Ukraine?  Hasn't  Russia  made 
threats  toward  several  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
member  states? 

Imagine  that  one  not-very-fine  day,  two  or  three  of  your 
states  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  declare 
themselves  independent  of  the  U.S.  They  declare  them- 
selves a  fully  sovereign  nation,  decreeing  that  Spanish  will 
be  the  only  language.  All  English-speaking  residents,  even 
if  their  ancestors  have  lived  there  for  200  years,  have  to  take 
a  test  in  the  Spanish  language  within  one  or  two  years  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  nation.  Otherwise  they  will 
not  receive  citizenship  and  be  deprived  of  civic,  property 
and  employment  rights. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  United  States?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  immediate  military  intervention. 

But  today  Russia  faces  precisely  this  scenario.  In  24 
hours  she  lost  eight  to  ten  purely  Russian  provinces,  25 
million  ethnic  Russians,  who  have  ended  up  in  this  very 
way — as  "undesirable  aliens."  In  places  where  their  fa- 
thers, grandfathers,  great-grandfathers  have  lived  since 
way  back — even  from  the  17th  century — they  face  perse- 
cution in  their  jobs  and  the  suppression  of  their  culture, 
education  and  language.  Meanwhile,  in  Central  Asia, 
those  wishing  to  leave  are  not  permitted  to  take  even  their 
personal  property.  The  authorities  tell  them:  There  is  no 
such  concept  as  "personal  property1'! 

And  in  this  situation  "imperialist  Russia"  has  not  made  a 
single  forceful  move  to  rectify  this  monstrous  mess.  With- 
out a  murmur  she  has  given  away  25  million  of  her 
compatriots — the  largest  diaspora  in  the  world! 
You  see  Russia  as  the  victim  of  aggression, 
not  as  the  aggressor. 

Who  can  find  in  world  history  another  such  example  of 
peaceful  conduct?  And  if  Russia  keeps  the  peace  in  the 
single  most  vital  question  that  concerns  her,  why  should 
one  expect  her  to  be  aggressive  in  secondary  issues? 
With  Russia  in  chaos,  it  does  sound 
a  bit  farfetched  to  see  her  as  an  aggressor. 
Russia  today  is  terribly  sick.  Her  people  are  sick  to  the 
point  of  total  exhaustion.  But  even  so,  have  a  conscience 
and  don't  demand  that — just  to  please  America — Russia 
throw  away  the  last  vestiges  of  her  concern  for  her  security 
and  her  unprecedented  collapse.  After  all,  this  concern  in 
no  way  threatens  the  United  States. 
Former  national  security  adviser  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  disagrees.  He  argues  that  the  U.S. 
must  defend  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
In  1919,  when  he  imposed  his  regime  on  Ukraine,  Lenin 
gave  her  several  Russian  provinces  to  assuage  her  feelings. 
These  provinces  have  never  historically  belonged  to 
Ukraine.  I  am  talking  about  the  eastern  and  southern 
territories  of  today's  Ukraine. 

Then,  in  1954,  Khrushchev,  with  the  arbitrary  capri- 
ciousness  of  a  satrap,  made  a  "gift"  of  the  Crimea  to 
Ukraine.  But  even  he  did  not  manage  to  make  Ukraine  a 


"gift"  of  Sevastopol,  which  remained  a  separate  city  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.S.R.  central  government.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  American  State  Department,  first 
verbally  through  Ambassador  Popadiuk  in  Kiev,  and  later 
in  a  more  official  manner. 

Why  does  the  State  Department  decide  who  should  get 
Sevastopol?  If  one  recalls  the  tactless  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  about  supporting  Ukrainian  sovereignty  even 
before  the  referendum  on  that  matter,  one  must  conclude 
that  all  this  stems  from  a  common  aim:  to  use  all  means 
possible,  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  to  weaken 
Russia. 

Why  does  independence  for  Ukraine  weaken  Russia? 

As  a  result  of  the  sudden  and  crude  fragmentation  of  the 
intermingled  Slavic  peoples,  the  borders  have  torn  apart 
millions  of  ties  of  family  and  friendship.  Is  this  acceptable? 
The  recent  elections  in  Ukraine,  for  instance,  clearly  show 
the  [Russian]  sympathies  of  the  Crimean  and  Donets 
populations.  And  a  democracy  must  respect  this. 

I  myself  am  nearly  half  Ukrainian.  I  grew  up  with  the 
sounds  of  Ukrainian  speech.  I  love  her  culture  and  genu- 
inely wish  all  kinds  of  success  for  Ukraine — but  only  within 
her  real  ethnic  boundaries,  without  grabbing  Russian 
provinces.  And  not  in  the  form  of  a  "great  power,"  the 
concept  on  which  Ukrainian  nationalists  have  placed  their 
bets.  They  are  acting  out  and  trumpeting  a  cult  offeree, 
persistently  inflating  Russia  into  the  image  of  an  "enemy." 
Militant  slogans  are  proclaimed.  And  the  Ukrainian  army 
is  being  indoctrinated  with  the  propaganda  that  war  with 
Russia  is  inevitable. 

For  every  country,  great  power  status  deforms  and 
harms  the  national  character.  I  have  never  wished  great 
power  status  for  Russia  (and  do  not  wish  it  for  the  United 
States).  I  don't  wish  it  for  Ukraine.  She  would  not  be  able 
to  perform  even  the  cultural  task  required  to  achieve  great 
power  status:  In  her  current  borders,  63%  of  the  popula- 
tion consider  Russian  to  be  their  native  language  (a 
number  three  times  larger  than  the  number  of  ethnic 
Russians).  And  all  these  people  will  have  to  be  reeducated 
in  the  Ukrainian  language,  while  the  language  itself  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  international  standards  and  usage.  This 
is  a  task  that  would  require  over  100  years. 
At  the  heart  of  all  this  is  a  central  question:  What 
about  Russia  and  the  U.S.?  Are  we  historic  rivals? 
Before  the  [Russian]  revolution,  they  were  natural  allies. 
You  know  that  during  the  American  Civil  War,  Russia 
supported  Lincoln  and  the  North  [in  contrast  to  Britain 
and  France,  which  supported  the  Confederacy].  Then,  we 
were  effectively  allies  in  the  First  World  War.  But  begin- 
ning with  communism,  Russia  ceased  to  exist.  What  is 
there  to  talk  about?  The  confrontation  was  not  at  all  with 
Russia,  but  with  the  communist  U.S.S.R. 
A  lot  of  people  in  the  West  think  it  wasn't 
communism  but  traditional  Russian  imperialism 
that  drove  Stalin  to  grab  Eastern  Europe. 
Absolutely  not!  This  was  not  Russian  imperialism,  which 
in  the  past  only  expanded  its  borders  somewhat.  This  was 
communist  imperialism,  which  aimed  to  take  over  the 
whole  world. 

Yet  an  official  U.S.  document  from  1959,  the  law  86- 
90,  does  not  include  Russia  in  the  list  of  nations  oppressed 
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by  communism.  On  the  contrary,  "Russian  imperialism,1' 
not  communism,  is  held  responsible  for  the  conquest  of 
some  20  countries — even  China,  Tibet  and  some  made-up 
place  called  "Kazakia."  One  is  amazed  that  this  silly  law  is 
still  on  the  books,  even  today. 

This  is  complete  delirium!  When  was  Russia  ever  in 
Africa?  When  did  Russia  ever  want  to  snatch  Angola  or 
Cuba?  When  was  she  ever  in  Latin  America?  The  historical 
Russia  has  never  tried  to  take  over  the  world,  whereas  the 
communists  had  precisely  this  aim. 
Yet  even  today  Russia  under  Yeltsin  tries  to  play 
a  role  in  the  former  Yugoslavia — many  miles 
from  Russia's  borders. 

In  general,  I  am  an  opponent  of  Pan-Slavism.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  be  doing  anything  either  in  the 
Balkans  or  with  the  Slavs.  But  the  West  has  now  tipped  the 
balance  very  heavily  against  Serbia,  as  if  she  is  to  blame  for 
everything.  But  it's  not  the  Serbs  or  Croats  or  Bosnians 
who  are  guilty. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  problems  began  for  the  same  reason  as 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  communists — they  had  Tito,  we  had 
Lenin  and  Stalin — charted  out  arbitrary,  ethnically 
nonsensical  and  historically  unjustifiable  internal 
administrative  boundaries,  and  for  years  moved 
inhabitants  from  one  region  to  another.  And  when — also 
in  the  period  of  a  few  days — Yugoslavia  began  to  fall  apart, 
the  leading  powers  of  the  West,  with  inexplicable  haste  and 
irresponsibility,  rushed  to  recognize  these  states  within 
their  artificial  borders.  Therefore,  for  the  exhausting, 
bloody  war  which  is  today  convulsing  the  unfortunate 
peoples  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  powers  must  share  the  blame  with  Tito. 

Now,  attempting  to  somehow  correct  the  very  problem 
they  helped  to  create,  they  essentially  repeat  the  well- 
known  maxim  of  Metternich  [the  backwards-looking 
Hapsburg  diplomat  who  dominated  the  post-Napoleonic 

o  igress  of  Vienna  in  the  early  19th  century]  for  the  Holy 
Alliance:  "Intervention  for  the  sake  of  making  others 
[today  the  slogan  is  "Intervention  for  the  sake  of 


humanism."  It  is  an  ironic  similarity! 

But  intervention  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  It  is  not  so 
easy  for  the  great  powers  to  control  the  world. 
Back  to  Russia,  then.  Are  there  other  parts 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  are  as  Russian 
as  eastern  and  southern  Ukraine? 
Yes.  All  of  northern  and  northeastern  Kazakhstan  is 
actually  part  of  southern  Siberia.  It  is  settled  mostly  by 
Russians,  who,  just  like  the  other  non-Kazakhs  (together 
making  up  60%  of  Kazakhstan's  population),  are  being 
repressed  in  their  national,  cultural,  business  and  daily  life. 
How  can  a  minority  govern  a  majority?  Only  through 
duplicity  and  force.  That's  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
recent  "elections"  in  Kazakhstan.  Kazakh  President 
Narsultan  Nazarbayev  today  is  regarded  in  the  West  as  a 
great  democrat.  But  he  has  already  become  an  effective 
dictator. 

It  hasn't  hurt  Nazarbayev  that  he's  granted  Chevron 
development  rights  in  the  rich  oilfields  there. 
But  let's  talk  about  the  rest  of  Central  Asia. 
Outside  the  northern  areas  that  have  heavy 
Russian  populations,  why  does  Russia  have  an 
interest  in  the  Islamic  areas  of  Central  Asia? 
In  the  century  that  they  have  lived  together,  Central  Asia 
and  Russia  have  united  through  many  economic  bonds. 
But  in  spirit,  these  countries  are  alien  to  us.  You  can  see  this 
in  their  rising  nationalistic  impulses  today.  There  has  even 
been  an  international  conference  held  on  the  need  to  form 
a  single  great  Islamic  state  stretching  from  Alma-Ata  to  the 
Turkish  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  this  plan  is  by 
no  means  just  a  fantasy! 

I  regard  Russia's  conquest  of  Central  Asia  in  the  1 9th 
century  as  a  mistake.  Today  I  don't  see  any  future  for 
Russians  living  there  and  consider  the  government's  top 
priority  to  be  helping  the  refugees  to  resettle  in  Russia. 

Russia  made  a  similar  mistake  ( going  back  to  the  time  of 
Boris  Godunov)  when  she  took  on  the  responsibility  of 
helping  out  Georgia  and  Armenia  in  the  Trans-Caucasus, 
and  thus  got  entangled  in  the  interminable  Caucasian  war 
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of  the  19th  century.  We  have  no  business  being  in  the 
Trans-Caucasus,  and  we  should  be  bringing  Russian 
refugees  out  of  there. 

Where  then  do  you  see  Russia's  borders? 
Which  areas  should  unite  with  her? 

Already  in  1990  I  wrote  that  Russia  could  desire  the  union 
of  only  the  three  Slavic  republics  [  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Belarus]  and  Kazakhstan,  while  all  the  other  republics 
should  be  let  go.  It  would  be  desirable  if  [a  resulting 
Russian  Union]  could  be  formed  into  a  unitary  state,  not 
into  a  fragile,  artificial  confederation  with  a  huge 
supranational  bureaucracy,  as  Nazarbayev  recently 
proposed.  That's  just  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  private  ownership 
of  land  in  Russia? 

In  my  brochure  Rebnildmjj  Russia,  written  in  1990,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  still  standing,  I  wrote  that  private 
ownership  of  land  is  essential.  It  is  obvious  why.  Self- 
interest.  A  person  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  when  he  has 
his  own  stake. 

The  situation  now  with  private  ownership  of  land  is  so 
complex  that  my  answer  would  take  up  several  pages.  You 
cannot  imagine  what  is  going  on  ewer  there  right  now! 
What  is  being  prepared  is  simply  a  fire  sale.  Nothing  of 
Russia  will  remain.  Not  even  land.  Nothing!  There  will  be- 
no  farmers — only  wage  laborers.  And  crooks,  who  will 
own  the  land. 
That's  a  pretty  grim 
picture. 

Already  for  quite  a  few  years 
we  have  been  trying  to 
crawl  out  from  under  the 
rubble  of  communism.  But 
through  the  mistakes  of  our 
governments  and  of  the 
people  itself,  we  are 
crawling  out  by  way  of  the 
most  burdensome,  crooked 
and  inefficient  path  and 
with  the  most  possible 
victims.  Such  are  also  our 
chosen  methods  of 
economic  reform. 

And  such  is  the  filth 
of  our  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere!— for  not  a  single 
one  of  the  former 
oppressors  and  even  the 
executioners  has  been 
brought  to  justice.  They 
haven't  even  repented.  The 
whole  communist  elite  has 
had  time  to  simply 
change  masks — some 

became  "democrats,"  some 
became  businessmen — but 
they  have  successfully  held 
on  to  all  the  commanding 
positions,  both  in  Moscow 
and  in  the  provinces. 

The  government  struc- 


ture  that  we  have  today  is  pseudodemocracy,  since  the 
people  do  not  control  the  actions  of  the  authorities,  do  not 
decide  their  own  late  and  have  already  lost  hope  in 
deciding  it.  The  main  problem  in  Russia  today  is  the  lack  of 
initiative  and  stubborn  self-reliance  at  the  grassroots.  Only 
from  here,  and  not  from  above,  can  real  power  of  the  people 
be  established. 

Many  Russians  today  are  under  the  influence 
of  Western  culture.  Is  that  good? 

Russia  is  currently  adopting  many  things  from  the  West. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  adopting  many  of  the  worst 
things.   All   the   filth!    Pornography,  drug  addiction, 
organized  crime,  new  types  of  swindles. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Russian  character 
is  hostile  to  a  true  market  system? 
It  is  a  misconception  that  Russia  has  never  been  market- 
oriented.  Before  the  revolution  Russia  was  completely  a 
market  economy.  In  general,  with  respect  to  adopting 
foreign  models,  each  country  has  its  own  traditions  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Yet  you  are  highly  critical  of  the  free-market  reform 
begun  under  former  Premier  Yegor  Gaidar 
and  President  Yeltsin. 

In  February  [U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  |  William  Perry  let 
slip  that  if  this  reform  falls  through  in  Russia,  then  the  West 
should  be  ready  to  strengthen  its  collective  security. 

What's    the  connection? 
Since  when  can  the  Defense 
Secretary    of    the  U.S. 
determine     the    type  of 
economic   reform  Russia 
needs?  And  why  are  we 
being     threatened  with 
external  pressure  if  Russia 
changes  the  direction  and 
tempo  of  reform? 
Perhaps  because  a  lot  of 
people  think  Russia 
awaits  a  man  on 
horseback.  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  scares 
people  in  the  West.  Will 
Russia  not  lurch  from 
one  despotism, 
communism,  to 
another,  fascism? 
Today   people  commonly 
use   the   word  "fascism" 
instead       of  "national 
socialism."  Presumably  this 
is  what  you  are  asking.  No. 
Hitlerism  had  racism  as  its 
essential  dogmatic 
foundation.     But     in  a 
multiethnic  country,  such 
an  ideology  has  no  chance  of 
success.    And    Russia  has 
never  had  such  a  movement. 

But  if  we  speak  about  the 
rampage  of  militant 
chauvinism,  then  it  exists — 
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and  in  bloody  form — in  several  republics  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R.,  but  certainly  not  in  Russia.  And  if  one  were  to 
count  all  the  instances  of  violence  perpetrated  on  nationalist 
grounds  and  in  local  wars — all  of  them  took  place  outside  of 
Russia  and  were  not  perpetrated  by  Russians. 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky? 

Zhirinovsky  is  an  evil  caricature  of  a  Russian  patriot.  It's  as 
if  someone  wanted  to  use  this  figure  to  show  Russian 
patriotism  to  the  world  as  a  repulsive  monster.  Apart  from 
the  financial  support  he  received,  the  reason  Zhirinovsky 
had  s<  >  much  success  in  the  elections  is  that  by  that  time  all 
the  democratic  parties,  groups  and  leaders  had  completely 
abandoned  Russia's  national  interests.  They  remained 
indifferent  to  the  cruel  poverty  and  hopelessness  which  has 
afflicted  the  majority  of  the  population  as  a  result  of  Yegor 
Gaidar's  technocratic  reform — after  so  many  years  of 
communism,  yet  another  heartless  experiment  performed 
on  the  unfortunate  people  of  Russia. 

The  delirious,  provocative  and  crazy  declarations  of 
Zhirinovsky  do  not  have  a  foundation  in  the  psychology  of 


our  wretched  people,  exhausted  by  70  years  of 
communism. 

By  the  way,  what  is  Russia?  An  ethnic, 
religious,  linguistic  or  cultural  concept? 

Russia  is  a  combination  of  many  nations — large,  medium 
size  and  small — sharing  the  Russian  language  and  a 
tradition  of  religious  tolerance.  The  educated  strata  of 
these  nations  also  share  the  Russian  culture,  which  has 
reached  a  high  level  of  sophistication  and  is  of  great 
international   importance.   Already   before    1917,  the 
governing  apparatus  of  Russia  w  as  composed  of  many 
nationalities  and  social  classes. 
None  of  them  a  threat  to  the  U.S.? 
If  one  looks  far  into  the  future,  one  can  foresee  in  the  21st 
century  such  a  time  when  the  U.S.  together  with  Europe 
will  be  in  dire  need  of  Russia  as  an  ally. 
That  is  a  puzzling  assertion. 

It  is  puzzling  only  for  those  who  don't  look  into  the  future 
and  do  not  see  what  kind  of  new  powers  are  arising  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  ME 


The  sage 
of  Vermont 


Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn 


Tin  moot)  and  thunder 
of  World  War  II.  The  chill- 
ing horror  of  Stalin's  pris- 
on camps.  Precarious  exis- 
tence as  a  dissident  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lonely  exile. 
And  finally  international 
acclaim,  but  even  that 
mixed  with  derision.  In 
his  75  years,  novelist  Ale- 
ksandr Solzhenitsyn  has 
experienced  in  his  personal 
life  many  of  the  historical 
tragedies  that  have  wracked 
this  century. 

This  onetime  provin- 
cial scho<  -'teacher  defies 
easy  characterization. 
He's  not  conservative.  He's 


not  liberal.  He  is  .  .  . 
Solzhenitsyn.  Lionized 
by  liberals  as  a  hero  of  hu- 
man rights,  he  later  out- 
raged them  with  his  con- 
demnations of  atheism. 
His  refusal  to  compromise 
his  views  to  suit  either  the 
authorities  or  respectable 
opinion  has  brought  him 
opprobrium — and  enor- 
mous moral  integrity.  If 
some  people  regarded  him 
as  a  crackpot,  no  one  re- 
garded him  as  a  phony. 

His  historical  master- 
piece The  Gulajj  Archipela- 
go (1973)  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  anticom- 
munist  work  ever  pub- 
lished. Kicked  out  of  Russia 
by  the  dodderers  in  the 
Kremlin  and  welcomed  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe,  he 
repaid  his  new  hosts  with 
criticism  almost  as  savage 
as  that  he  had  leveled  at 
communism.  His  con- 
demnation of  "phony  de- 
tente" was  so  bitter  that 
in  1975  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  refused  to  receive 
him  in  the  White  House. 

Like  Winston  Chur- 
chill shrilly  warning  against 
Hitler  in  the  1930s,  Sol- 
zhenitsyn was  relentless  in 


calling  for  the  West  to  re- 
sist the  "forces  of  Evil"  that 
rule  Russia.  In  his  famous 
Harvard  commencement 
speech  of  1978,  Solzhe- 
nitsyn decried  the  "weak- 
ness and  cowardice"  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

He  gave  his  hosts  little 
comfort.  Freedom  in  the 
West,  he  thundered,  had 
become  "destructive  and 
irresponsible."  Motion 
pictures  were  filled  with 
"pornography,  crime  and 
horror."  Legal  limits  al- 
lowed criminals  to  go  un- 
punished. Glowering  at  his 
begowned  Harvard  audi- 
ence, Solzhenitsyn  de- 
clared: "It  is  time,  in  the 
West,  to  defend  not  so 
much  human  rights  as 
human  obligations."  The 
generally  left/liberal  au- 
dience squirmed. 

Lest  the  academics  and 
intellectuals  think  he  was 
excepting  them,  he  later 
said:  "Atheist  teachers  in 
the  West  are  bringing  up 
a  younger  generation  in  a 
spirit  of  hatred  of  their 
own  society." 

In  a  sense,  Solzheni- 
tsyn's  words  sank  in,  or  at 
least  his  message  struck  a 
chord.  In  1980  the  Ameri- 


can people  elected  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  who,  at  least 
temporarily,  revitalized 
U.S.  democracy  and  so 
stiffened  our  national  de- 
fense as  to  hasten  the  col- 
lapse of  communism.  But 
Solzhenitsyn  was  already 
on  to  other  issues,  and, 
anyhow,  he  was  no  conven- 
tional conservative.  Last 
year,  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  in  New  York  City, 
he  lashed  out  at  nihilism 
and  tastelessness  in  con- 
temporary arts  and  letters. 
Later  in  the  year,  he  was 
in  Liechtenstein,  warning 
of  environmental  ruin 
and  the  population 
explosion  in  the  Third 
World. 

At  75,  Solzhenitsyn  is 
going  home  to  a  Russia  rid 
of  the  incubus  of  social- 
ism and,  he  hopes,  at  last 
free  to  pursue  her  "pre- 
cious inner  development." 

Before  leaving,  in  the 
accompanying  interview, 
he  appeals  again  to  the 
American  people,  not  this 
time  to  help  rescue  Russia 
from  tyranny,  but  to  avoid 
medeilesome  interference 
with  her  efforts  to  find  her 
bearings  after  a  70-year 
nightmare.        -P.K.  WM 
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The     2.2     liter     D  O  H  C     C  a  m  r  y     engine.      Made     in      Georgetown,  Kentucky. 

IT   ALSO   DRIVES  THE  ECONOMY. 

AT  TOYOTA,  we're  continuing  our  cortimitment  to  \  engines  per  year.  Itrs  part  of  Toyota's  $5  billion  invest- 
building  in  America.  In  fact,  at  our  manufacturing  )  ment  in  American  manufacturing,  an  investment  that's 
plant  in  Kentucky,  we're  producing  nearly  250,000  )  driving  more  than  16,000  direct  jobs  across  America. 

Investing    in    the    t  h  i  n  g  s    w  e    ale    car  e    a  h  o  u  t  .  TOYOTA 

For  more  information  about  Toyota  in  America  write  Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services,  9  West  57th  Street,  Suite  4900-D2,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Nobody  does  it 
exactly  life  Hertz. 


Hertz  rents  Fords  and  other  fine  ears, 
e  rex;.  i'.s.  pat.  off.  o  hertz  systkm  im:  i»-;.voo7--m. 


When  it  comes  to  speed... 

(f)here  simply  is  no  faster  way  to  rent  a  car 
than  Hertz  #1  Club  Gold.  But  because  it's 
from  I  Iertz,  it's  more  than  just  fast.  At  33  of 
our  busiest  locations,  only  #1  Club  Gold 
has  a  weather-protected  canopy  and  your 
name  in  lights  to  direct  you  to  your  car. 

When  it  comes  to  service... 

(f)he  name  Hertz  means  more  service  in 
more  places.  Like  a  choice  of  Instant,  Self- 
Service  or  Express  Return  systems.  Or 
Computerized  Driving  Directions  in  your 
choice  of  six  different  languages. 

When  it  comes  to  savings... 

(S)obody  offers  you  more  ways  to  save  than 
Hertz.  Like  vacation  savings  by  the  day, 
the  weekend  or  the  week.  All  with  Free 
Unlimited  Mileage.  Or  big  savings  for  small 
businesses.  Or  One-Way  Rates  with  no 
drop-off  charges. 

When  it  comes  to  satisfaction... 

(W)ith  Hertz,  you'll  always  have  a  trip  that's 
smooth  and  worry-free.  Because  there's 
nothing  else  exactly  like  Hertz  24-Hour 
Emergency  Road  Service.  Around  the 
clock,  around  the  world,  assistance  is 
always  just  a  toll-free  call  away. 

©ompare  our  quality,  value  and  service 
and  you'll  see  that  today  more  than  ever, 
nobodv  does  it  exactlv  like  Hertz. 
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•  Glasgow 
•  Manchester 
•  London 


Boston 
New  York 


More  NonstopsTo  Great  Britain  Than  Any  Othe 

U.S.  Airline.  The  next  time  business  takes  you  to  Great  Britain,  fly  the 


Los  Angeles 

/  "Nashv 
Dallas/* 
Fort  Worth 


^'aSh/DuVham  airline  that's  leading  the  way  American  Airlines.  With  more  nonstops  to  Gre; 


ille  I 


Miami 


Britain  than  any  other  U.S.  airline.  Including  new  nonstop  service  to  London 
from  Nashville,  Philadelphia  and  Raleigh/Durham  starting  May  26.  Now  you  can  choose  from  19 
ily  nonstops  to  Great  Britain  from  nine  U.S.  gateways.  And  with  our  other  European  service, 

you  can  flv  American  Airlines  to  nine  countries  across  the  Atlantic. 


•Travel  Service  locations  comprised  of  offices  of  American  Express  Travel  Services  Co.,  its  affiliates  and  Representatives.  Not  all  services  are  available  at  all  Travel  Service  locations 


2V el  Is  Easy  With  The  American  Express®  Card.  Across  Britain,  the  American  Express 
rd  is  warmly  welcomed  at  thousands  of  shops,  restaurants  and  hotels.  And  you'll  find 
lerican  Express  Travel  Service  locations*  ready  to  assist  you  with  additional  travel  arrange- 
:nts,  local  sightseeing  and  emergency  Card  replacement.  You'll  also  have  access  to  cash  at  over 
00  Express  Cash  locations  when  you've  enrolled  in  Express  Cash.  So  next  time  you  fly  to 


sat  Britain,  call  your  Travel  Agent  or  American  Airlines  at  1-800-624-6262. 

d  discover  why  we're  the  greatest  to  Britain.  American  Airfnes 


Something  special  to  Europe™       Don't  Leave  Home  Without  It! 
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THE 
BUSINESS 

CLASS 
TRAVELER 

Once  upon  a  time  —  at  least  it 
seems  that  long  ago  —  business 
travelers  lived  a  better  life  in  the  sky. 
While  tourists  and  vacationers  piled 
into  the  coach  and  economy 
sections,  business  travelers  were 
ushered  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  the  first-class  cabin. 

Flying  in  first  was  a  perk  most 
companies  routinely  extended  to 
their  business  travelers.  After  all, 

American's  International  Flagship 
business-class  service. 

w 


traveling  e  xecutives  often  flew  on 
their  own  time,  were  away  from 
their  families  for  days  or  weeks  on 
end  and  lived  out  of  a  suitcase  for 
much  of  their  business  lives.  Most 
companies  figured  a  first-class  ticket 
was  a  small  enough  price  to  pa\  to 
keep  their  traveling  executives 
healthy,  happy  and  productive. 

For  most  business  travelers,  first 
class  has  become  a 
forbidden  paradise,  a 
costly  extravagance 
that  no  corporate 
bean  counter  would 
sanction.  As  we  move 
into  the  mid-1990s, 
business  travelers  are 
making  a  beeline  for 
the  back  of  the  bus.  It 
is  a  corporate  exodus 
of  huge  proportions. 

"Corporate  people 
are  playing  with  num- 
bers trying  to  cut  [travel]  costs," 
explains  Dale  Moss,  executive  vice 
president  of  U.S.  sales  and  marketing 
for  British  Airways.  "But  what  they 
are  really  doing  is  playing  with  their 
best  asset:  their  people.  Traveling 
isn't  romantic  anymore;  everybody 
knows  that.  But  business  travelers 
can  get  beaten  to  heck  if  they  are 
forced  to  fly  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  " 

Nevertheless,  more  than  70%  of 
the  nation's  business  travelers  ride 
in  coach  class  when  flying  domesti- 
cally, according  to  the  results  of  a 
poll  recently  conducted  by 
Frequent  Flyer  magazine.  And 
fewer  and  fewer  business  travelers 
fly  in  first  even  on  long-haul  interna- 
tional flights.  In  1991,  the  Frequent 
Flyer  poll  revealed,  only  16%  of  all 
business  travelers  flew  in  first  class 
on  international  flights.  That  per- 
centage slipped  to  15%  in  1992,  and 
13%  last  year. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  really  knows 


the  future  of  first  class,"  says  Dave 
Fielding,  vice  president  of  product 
development  at  Northwest  Airlines. 
"The  demand  for  first  class  just  isn't 
there  on  many  routes." 

Another  airline  executive,  who 
requests  anonymity,  has  an  even 
blunter  assessment.  "Corporations  no 
longer  see  value  for  money  in  first 
class,"  he  says.  "It  isn't  politically 


Connoisseur  Class  from  United  Airlines  launched 
the  business-class  competition  in  1 99 1 . 

correct  to  fly  first  in  this  age  of 
employee  givebacks,  corporate  down- 
sizing and  reduced  expectations. 
There's  no  way  most  companies  can 
justify  the  cost  of  first  class  even  for 
their  most  senior  executives." 

So  where  are  business  travelers 
headed?  While  many  are  being  ban- 
ished to  the  coach  cabin,  most  trav- 
eling executives  have  settled  into 
the  more  productive  haven  of  busi- 
ness class. 

Although  the  concept  of  business- 
class  service  has  only  been  around 
for  a  little  more  than  a  decade,  busi- 
ness' class  has  clearly  become  the 
cabin  of  choice  for  business  travel- 
ers. While  it  may  not  be  the  lavish, 
bacchanalian  first  class  of  old,  busi- 
ness class  is  the  new  perk  of  the 
business  traveler.  It  strikes  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  price  and  value.  It 
gives  business  travelers  a  comfort 
able  ride,  enough  room  and  quiet  to 
work  in-flight  and  an  increasing 


Workers'  Compensation. 


A  passion  for  perfection. 


R, 


Imagine  a  place  where  hard  work  is  rewarded 
by  hours  of  indulgence.  Where  award-winning 
cuisine  fills  your  plate  and  CD  quality  sound  fills 
your  ears.  Where  your  eyes  feast  on  your  own 
personal  video  monitor  with  a  wide  selection  of 
programs.  Where  extra  wide  seats,  swivel  tables, 
integral  footrests  and  enhanced  recline  provide 
a  unique  feeling  of  freedom  and  movement. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  aircraft,  the  A340,  and  the  redesign  of 
our  747s,  Lufthansa  is  setting  new  standards  for 
Business  and  First  Class  comfort.  All  this  in 
addition  to  the  premium  European  service  we 
continue  to  offer  on  every  one  of  our  flights.  And 
surprisingly,  all  without  a  premium  price.  So  since 
you  work  hard,  fly  the  airline  that  assures  you 
the  compensation  you  deserve. 

Lufthansa 
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In-room  fax 


Introducing 

Hyatt BusinessPlan 

No  phone  access  charges      Printers  and  copiers     Express  breakfast 


Work  Station 


For  business  travelers, 
there's  no  better  place  than  Hyatt  to 
get  down  to  business.  Because  Hyatt's 
new  Business  Plan  equips  you  with  all  the 
business  tools  you  need  to  be  more  productive 
on  the  road.  Located  in  a  special  area  of  the 
hotel,  Hyatt  Business  Plan  has  everything  you 
need  right  in  your  room:  A  personal  work 
station  with  a  desk  phone  and 
no  access  charges*  a  dataport,  in- 
room  fax,  and  other  key  business 


H  YAT  T 


essentials.    Plus,  24-hour 
access  to  photocopiers  and  printers. 
And,  if  that's  not  enough,  express 
continental  breakfast  and  morning  news- 
paper are  also  included.  Hyatt  Business  Plan 
is  available  at  only  $15  over  any  regular  room 
rate.  So  come  to  Hyatt  and  discover  that  our 
idea  of  business  as  usual  is  really  unusual. 

Call  your  travel  planner  or 
Hyatt  at  1-800-233-1234  to  book 
Business  Plan  for  your  next  trip. 


*  No  phone  access  charges  for  800  Ws,  local  calls, 
and  credit  card  calls. 


HYATT.  WE'VE  THOUGHT  OF  EVERYTHING.5 
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number  of  sorely  needed  amenities. 
Best  of  all,  it  comes  at  a  price  that 
even  the  most  penurious  corporate 
accountant  can  sanction. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing 
demand  for  business-class  seats, 
international  carriers  are  slashing  the 
size  of  their  first-class  cabins  or,  on 
many  routes,  eliminating  first  class 
completely.  Business  class  is  even 
making  an  appearance  on  domestic 
flights;  the  nation's  two  largest  carri- 
ers, American  and  United,  have 
recently  increased  the  number  of 
long-haul  flights  on  which  they  offer 
a  business-class  cabin. 

The  popularity  of  business  class 
has  also  ignited  an  intense  competi- 
tion among  the  world's  most  respect- 
ed airlines.  All  are  feverishly  upgrad- 
ing and  expanding  their  business- 
class  offerings  in  order  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  business  travelers. 
Business-class  seats  and  meals  are 
becoming  more  elaborate.  Business- 
class  service  is  becoming  more  per- 
sonalized, more  focused  on  giving 
business  travelers  what  they  want, 
when  they  want  it.  And  a  new  wave 
of  high-tech  advancements  has  made 
business  class  an  electronic  cocoon 
that  entertains  and  informs  the  busi- 
ness traveler  throughout  the  flight. 

Here's  a  look  at  how  several  major 
carriers  are  positioning  their  interna- 
tional business-class  service. 


United's  Connoisseur  Class  features 
delicacies  such  as  Godiva  chocolates. 


CLASS  FOR 
C01I1I0ISSEUKS 

In  many  ways,  United  Airlines 
began  the  business-class  competition 
when  it  launched  its  Connoisseur 
Class  in  1991.  The  goal  of 
Connoisseur  Class,  United  said  then, 
was  simple:  "International  business- 
class  customers  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  on  a  single  ticket.  They  have 
justifiably  high  expectations.  We 
owe  them  nothing  less  than  the  most 
pleasant,  comfortable  and  special  air- 
line experience." 

Available  on  United's  vast  network 
of  international  flights  to  Europe, 
Asia  and  Australia,  Connoisseur  Class 
appeals  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
long-haul  business  travelers.  At  the 
heart  of  the  service  is  the 
Connoisseur  Class  seat.  Each  chair 
offers  fully  adjustable  hydraulic 
footrests  and  articulating  seats  that 
shift  as  the  seat  backs  are  reclined. 
Most  are  configured  with  about  40 
inches  of  seat  pitch  (the  distance 
between  rows),  thus  making  more 
space  for  each  Connoisseur  Class 
passenger  than  is  available  on  domes- 
tic first-class  flights. 

Each  seat  has  a  personal  storage 
compartment  built  into  the  center 
armrest,  and  each  seat  features  a 
swivel-type  tray  that  makes  it  easier 
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for  passengers  to  move  around  the 
cabin  during  meal  services.  Each 
Connoisseur  Class  seat  is  also  wired 
for  the  superior  sound  qual- 
ity of  compact  disc  audio 
entertainment. 

United  has  also  com- 
pletely revamped  its  menu 
in  Connoisseur  Class. 
Business  travelers  are 
offered  Sevruga  caviar, 
Godiva  chocolates  and 
100%  Colombian  coffee  on 
each  flight.  The  in-flight 
wine  list  is  drawn  from 
French,  German,  Australian 
and  U.S.  vineyards,  and  all 


marketing  partners  for  five  years, 
jointly  launched  a  new  class  of  inter- 
national service  called  World 
Business  Class.  The  service  will  be 
available  throughout  the  internation- 
al route  systems  of  both  airlines. 

"The  message  to  business-class 
customers  is  clear,"  explains  Peter 
Hartman,  KLM's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  customer  service.  "No  mat- 
ter where  you  travel  in  the  world, 
KLM  and  Northwest  will  provide 
high  standards  of  comfort,  control 
and  convenience"  in  the  business- 
class  cabin. 


meals    are    served  on 


"World 
features 


Noritake  china. 

United  has  also  improved  its 
ground  services  for  Connoisseur 
Class  customers.  Business  travelers 
have  separate  check-in  positions, 
receive  complimentary  lounge 
access,  benefit  from  early  check-in 
and  priority  baggage  handling  and 
receive  priority  deplaning. 

A  WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS  CLASS 

In  February,  Northwest  Airlines 
and  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
announced  another  breakthrough  in 
business-class  travel.  The  two  air- 
lines, which  have  been  financial  and 


Business  Class"  on  Northwest  and  KLM 
a  redesigned  meal  service. 

World  Business  Class  evolved 
from  Northwest  and  KLM's  joint 
business-class  service  on  selected 
transatlantic  routes.  "Corporate 
business  travelers  were  increasingly 
telling  us  that  they  wanted  more 
comfort  and  better  value,"  Hartman 
says.  "World  Business  Class  meets 
this  critical  need." 

Seats  in  the  Northwest  and  KLM 
World  Business  Class  cabin  are  con- 
figured with  48  inches  of  pitch.  The 
traditional  in-flight  meal  service 
has  been  redesigned  to  offer 
more  choices  and  appeal 
to  a  wider  variety  of 


tastes.  French,  Californian  and 
Australian  wine  —  as  well  as  Perrier 
Jouet  Champagne  —  are  served. 
Also  available  in  World  Business 
Class  are  smaller,  lighter  meals  and 
snack  fare:  These  food  offerings 
minimize  service  time  and  maximize 
a  business  traveler's  sleep  time  on 
late-night  flights. 

"The  most  significant  features  of 
World  Business  Class,"  says 
Northwest's  Fielding,  "are  personal 
space  and  comfort.  World  Business 
Class  is  designed  so  business  travel- 
ers will  be  able  to  get  off  the  plane 
/  and  be  ready  for  work  at 
their  destination." 

When  the  two  airlines 
designed  World  Business 
Class,  they  also  included 
state-of-the-art  personal 
video  systems  that  offer 
passengers  six  channels 
of  movies,  news  and 
sports.  World  Business 
Class  passengers  also 
receive  newly  designed 
amenities  kits,  and  are 
provided  with  full-size 
blankets,  and  butterfly- 
shape  pillows  that  offer 
superior  neck  support.  To  make  sure 
World  Business  Class  service  is  prop- 
erly delivered,  Northwest  gave  special 


Northwest 
offers 
spacious 
new  seats 
in  business 
class. 


Airlines 


Meetings  change. 


People  change. 
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training  to  all  of  its  8,500  flight  atten- 
dants. KLM's  flight  attendants  and  pas- 
senger representatives  are  receiving 
similarly  comprehensive  training. 

"Physically  improving  the  product 
is  very  important,  but  what  is  even 
more  critical  is  the  way  in  which  the 
service  is  delivered,"  explains 
Northwest  President  and  Chief 
Executive  John  Dasburg. 

THE 

IEEOVATIOES  AT 

LUFTHANSA 

Lufthansa,  the  internationally 
respected  German  carrier,  has  been 
introducing  a  raft  of  upgrades  and 
special  services  for  its  worldwide 
business-class  customers. 

On  its  newest  aircraft,  the  four- 
engine  Airbus  A340,  Lufthansa  has 
invested  more  than  $2  million  per 
plane  on  customized  passenger 
amenities.  Included  in  the  48-seat 
A340  business-class  cabin  are  person- 
alized in-seat  videos,  CD-quality  audio 
entertainment  system,  new  seats 
engineered  especially  for  long-haul 
comfort  and  a  unique  climate-control 
system  that  creates  six  climate  zones 
in  the  cabin. 

On  the  cuisine  front,  six  of 
Germany's  top  chefs  are  preparing 
special  menus  for  business-class 


passengers  on  flights  from 
Frankfurt  to  Lufthansa's  major  U.S. 
and  Canadian  destinations.  The 
chefs  will  even  personally  present 
their  creations  to  passengers  on 
selected  routes  throughout  the 
year.  Each  time  one  of  their  menus 
premieres  on  a  flight,  the  chef  will 
be  on  board  to  share  recipes  and 
discuss  food  with  passengers. 

Beginning  this  spring,  Lufthansa 
will  offer  global  phone  and  data  ser- 
vice to  business-class  passengers.  In- 
seat  phones  will  be  placed  in  every 
business-class  cabin  on  Lufthansa's 
Boeing  747-400  and  Airbus  A340 
jets.  Linked  by  satellite  telecommuni- 
cations technology,  the  phones  will 
allow  business-class  passengers  to 
make  telephone  calls  and  receive 
data  transmissions  anywhere  they 
fly,  over  land  or  sea. 

Most  intriguing  of  all  is  Lufthansa's 
$48  million  commitment  to  "tele- 
scoping seats"  for  its  domestic  and 
intra-Europe  flights.  The  seats, 
designed  by  Recaro,  allow  Lufthansa 
to  add  business-class  seats  minutes 
before  passengers  board  an  aircraft. 
The  seats  permit  Lufthansa  flight 


Business-class  seats  on  Lufthansa's 
new  A340  jets  offer  personal  video 
monitors. 


crews  to  convert  a  row  of  three 
coach-class  seats  into  two,  large 
business-class  seats  whenever  the 
traffic  demands. 

All  AMEBIC  All 
BUSINESS  CLASS 

While  many  other  large  carriers 
concentrate  their  business-class 
efforts  solely  on  international  routes, 
American  Airlines  has  also  been 
aggressively  adding  business-class 
cabins  and  top-flight  business-class 
service  to  a  growing  number  of  its 
long-haul  domestic  routes. 

Expanding  its  business  class,  called 
American  Flagship  Service,  to  domes- 
tic routes  affords  U.S.  business  travel- 
ers "the  luxury  and  peace  of  mind 
that  our  passengers  equate  with  fly- 
ing internationally  on  American 
Airlines,"  explains  Michael  W.  Gunn, 
American's  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing.  "We  believe  there  is  a 
place  in  the  domestic  airline  market 
for  a  premier  U.S.  carrier.  Our  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  that  —  to  become  the 
U.S.  flag  carrier." 

Two  years  ago,  American  invested 
more  than  $13  million  to  reconfigure 
its  fleet  of  DC- 10s  to  add  American 
Flagship  Service  to  all  flights 
between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport,  the  nation's 
busiest  domestic  route.  The  business- 
class  cabins,  configured  with  52 
seats,  resemble  most  domestic  carri- 
ers' first-class  sections:  There  are 
roomy  overhead  bins,  and  comfort- 
able, oversize  leather  seats  with  sub- 
stantial legroom,  fully  adjustable 
headrests  and  leg  rests.  Customers 
use  exclusive  check-in  counters  and 
receive  priority  luggage  handling. 

American  Flagship  Service  was  an 
immediate  hit  with  business  travel- 
ers and  American  quickly  added 


The  inspiration  for  our  new  QubW>rld"seat. 


With  an  adjustable  lumbar  support,  a  newly  designed  footrest  and  the  privacy  of  side  headrests,  you'll 
think  you're  flying  on  cloud  nine.  It's  the  way  we  make  you  feel  that  makes  us  the  world's  favourite  airline. 

 BRITISH  AIRWAYS  

The  world's  favourite  airline*^^ 
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business  <  laSS  <  abins  tO  its  S;m 
I  i. iik  ISCO-NeW  York  flights,  I.;isl  year, 

1 1 1  <  airline  added  American  Flagship 
ServU  e  to  two  more  routes  Miami  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  New  York. 
Expansion  has  <  ontinued  In  iu<>  f.  In 
Man  h,  American  Flagship  Service  was 
added  1 1 »  American's  1  >allas/Fori 
Worth  Los  Angeles  ionic,  in  May,  busi 
in  ss  <iass  cabins  will  be  added  to  di< 
airline's  Boston  Los  Angeles  lights 

"The  premium  servlt  <  has  been 
vet)  well  rc<  eived,"  says  Gunn. 
"American  Flagship  Service  is  now  a 
majoi  component  oi  what  we  offer 
our  business  <  ustomers  |ii  allows] 
them  to  be  comfortable  during  their 
flight  ami  be  ready  to  <i<>  business 
when  they  land 


WELL-BEING 
III  THE  AIR 


Amoiicin  Airlin«*s  has  adtk  I  .t 
domestic  business-class  «.  .i<  < 


Back  in  the  international 

Sphere,  Btltifh  Airways  lias 

Introdiu  ed  a  series  oi  stun 
ning  advances  In  its  club 
World  business  class  ser 
vi<  c  "Frankly,"  says  Dale 
Moss,  the  ma  executive, 
"we've  already  had  the 
next  generation  ol  busi 
ness  class  product  it 's  just 
now  1  hat  1  Ik-  other  carriers  are 
beginning  to  net  into  step  with  ns." 

the  Club  World  Cabin  on  ft  A 
flights  is  relaxed,  Welcoming  and 

informal,  seals  are  ergonomically 
designed  with  built  in,  adjustable 
lumbar  support  and  a  newly  styled 

foOtreSt.  t  here's  also  a  personal  seal 
ba<  k  video  system  thai  oilers  eight 

channels  ol  videos  and  as  much  as 
(7  horn  s  of  nonstop  programming. 

llA's  in  flight  Well  being  in  the  Air 
program  iih  hides  a  brochure  thai 
Suggests  the  besl  food  and  drink  tO 

consume  during  a  flight,  The 
brochure  also  contains  In-flight 

exercise     tips     and  relaxation 

techniques,  Club  World  passengers 
also  receive  a  Comfort  Kit  a  told 
eye  compress,  lip  halm,  face  spray 
and  rehydration  k<i  |(>  help 
minimize  the  effects  of  th  y  cabin  air. 

in  flight  meal  service  In  the  Club 
world  cabin  is  amazingly  flexible: 
Business  travelers  can  take  after 
noon  tea,  light  snacks  and  bever 
ages  ai  any  time  during  the  flight, 

Club  World  passengers  tan  even 

pre  order  a  continental  br<  akfasi 

and  ha\e  il  served  at  a  time  uin\c 

iih  ni  for  them, 

but  tor  all  BA's  in  flight  business 
t  lass  advances,  Moss  sa\s,  "the  bai 

lie  lor  the  business  I  ra  velcr  isn  I 

necessarily  in  the  air,  but  on  the 


The  British  Airways  Club  World  cabin  offers 
a  "well-being  in  the  air  "  program. 

ground  To  that  end,  MA  has  opened 
a  lavish  new  lounge  pavilion  at  its 

prime  hub  ai  London's  Heathrow 
Airport    Besides  a  Club  World 

lounge,  then  is  a  revolutionary  new 
arrivals  lounge:  It  allows  business- 
c  lass  passe  ngers  to  showe  r,  eat 
breakfast  and  arrange  onward 
transportation  alter  arriving  on  an 
early-morning  Might  from  the  U.S. 

SPECIAL 
TREAT1E1IT 
TO  SPECIAL 
PLACES 

The  world's  longest  nonstop 
flight,  between   New  Ye>rk  and 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  is  fle>wn 

by  only  one  airline:  Senilh  African 
Airways.  Flying  sue  It  a  long  haul  — 
it's  7,956  mile  s  from  New  Ye>rk  to 

Johannesburg  —  is  rigorous  even  for 

experienced  business  travelers  hut 
Semlh  African  Airways  has  created  a 
remarkable  in  flight  service  te>  help 
business  travelers  manage  the  le>ng 
riele-  comfortably  anel  se  re  nely. 

t  he  airline's  (ie>lel  Class  business 
e  lass  service  offers  spacious  and 
comfortable  seating  and  the-  special 
attention  of  Gold  (  lass  (light  atten- 
dants. Each  seat  has  its  own  footrest; 


AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


The  Commander  Corporate  Aircraft  Program 

Are  you  tired  of  the  overburdened  hub  and  spoke  commercial  airline  system? 
Would  you  rather  fly  in  your  own  luxurious  aircraft,  at  your  convenience,  for  less? 


For  less  than  $20,000  after  tax  per  year,  your  company  can  own,  operate,  maintain  and  fly  its 

own  Commander  11 4B  corporate  aircraft  — 
the  finest  four  place  high  performance  single  engine  aircraft  in  the  world. 


Commander  Aircraft  Company,  together  with  our  growing  worldwide  network  of 
Authorized  Sales  and  Service  Representatives,  provides  a  complete  program  of  assistance 
and  support  for  your  corporate  aircraft:  financing,  insurance,  service  and  support, 
hangar/storage,  flight  instruction,  and  arranging  to  have  a  personal  pilot  on  call  as  needed 
to  meet  your  transportation  needs. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  COMMANDER  CORPORATE  AIRCRAFT  PKOCRAM  CONTACT: 
COMMANDER  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  7200  NORTHWEST  63RD  STREET,  BETHANY,  OKLAHOMA  73008 
TELEPHONE:  (405)495-8080  FACSIMILE:  (405)495-8383 

The  Commander  114B  IFR-equippcd  base  price:  $285,000/ Attractive  financing  available. 
Service  and  support  provided  by  our  worldwide  network  of  Authorized  Sales  and  Service  Representatives. 

*Based  on  approximately  25,000  miles  of  annual  travel  and  estimated  cost  of  financing,  maintenance,  operation,  insurance  and  taxes. 
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in-flight  entertainment  includes 
movies  and  music  enhanced  by  spe- 
cially designed  Gold  Class  head- 
phones. Meals  are  accompanied  by  a 
choice  of  ten  wines.  In  the  airline's 
Blue  Diamond  (first-class)  cabin, 
business  travelers  are  accommodat- 
ed in  stratosleeper  seats  that  recline 
into  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 

In  addition  to  SAA's  three  weekly 
nonstops  between  New  York  and 
Johannesburg,  the  airline  flies  a 
weekly  direct  flight  between  the 
two  cities,  and  twice-weekly  service 
between  Miami  and  Cape  Town. 

When  flying  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  Korean  Air's  Prestige 
Class  business-class  service  is  avail- 
able on  60  flights  a  week  from  North 
America  to  Seoul  and 
beyond.  Prestige  Class 
customers  make  the 
transpacific  journey  in 
lush,  20-inch-wide  seats 
that  recline  to  38 
degrees.  Business  travel- 
ers flying  Korean  Air's 
business-class  service  are 
accommodated  with  sep- 
arate check-in  facilities, 
served  from  an  exquisite 
menu  featuring  Western 
and  Korean  cuisine  and 
offered  a  full  comple- 
ment of  fine  wines. 
Prestige  Class,  according 
to  Korean  Air  execu- 
tives, is  "luxury  office 


space... at  35,000  feet."  To  make  that 
office  space  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive, the  airline  even  offers  busi- 
ness travelers  use  of  electronic  calcu- 
lators and  stationery  supplies. 

THE  NEW 
1001  Or  FIRST 
CLASS 

In  many  markets,  both  domestic 
and  international,  the  rapid  growth 
of  business-class  service  has  been 
mirrored  by  an  equally  swift  decline 
in  first  class.  But  that  trend  is  by  no 
means  universal. 

"First  class  is  not  growing  as  fast  as 
business  class,  but  there  are  still 
many  markets  where  first  class 
remains  an  extremely  viable  travel 
option,"  insists  Moss  of  British 
Airways.  BA,  he  adds,  is  experienc- 
ing 14%  growth  in  the  number  of 
transatlantic  first-class  passengers 
during  this  year  s  second  quarter. 

Moss  believes  first  class  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  because  "the  busi- 
ness traveler  who  buys  a  first-class 
ticket  is  buying  a  total  product.  The 


South  African  Airways  flies  the  world's  longest  nonstop 
flight  and  offers  special  in-flight  service  to  match. 


kind  of  first-class  service  BA  provides 
is,  eat  when  you  wish,  sleep  when 
you  wish.  There's  space  and  privacy. 
It's  what  business  travelers  need  in 
their  life  when  they've  got  a  big  deal 
on  the  line." 

Nothing  exemplifies  his  description 
of  first  class  better  than  the  British 
Airways  Sleeper  Service.  Designed  for 
long-haul,  overnight  flights,  first-class 
passengers  are  served  a  buffet  dinner 
in  the  airline's  departure  lounge 
before  takeoff.  Onboard,  BA's  first- 
class  sleeper  seats  are  already  made 
up  with  crisp  cotton  sheets,  full-size 
pillows  and  a  cozy  duvet.  Passengers 
are  even  offered  comfort  suits  for 
their  night  flight. 

If  they  choose,  passengers  can 
sleep  through  the  night,  then  be 
served  a  full  English  breakfast  before 
arrival.  If  they  prefer  to  sleep  later,  a 
continental  breakfast  or  hot  breakfast 
savories  can  be  served  at  any  time 
the  passenger  wishes  up  to  45  min- 
utes before  arrival. 

Lufthansa  has  also  launched  a  sleep- 
er service  for  first-class  passengers  on 
its  late-night  flight  from  New  York's 
Kennedy  Airport  to  its  Frankfurt  hub. 

Lufthansa  offers  business 
travelers  a  full  dinner  in 
its  departure  lounge 
before  takeoff.  Once  on 
board,  passengers  are 
offered  a  comfortable 
warm-up  suit,  and  then 
can  settle  into  a  sleeper 
seat  that  has  been  made 
up  with  fresh  linens  and 
blankets.  Ninety  minutes 
prior  to  landing,  Lufthansa 
offers  passengers  an 
extensive  breakfast  buffet, 
or  passengers  can  choose 
a  continental  breakfast 
to  be  served  up  to  45 
minutes  before  arrival 
in  Frankfurt. 


INTRODUCING  CLUB  LEVELS.  There's  a  phone  at 
your  desk.  You  can  make  free  local  calls.  We 
won't  charge  you  an  access  charge  for  long 
distance,  either.  Enjoy  complimentary  break- 
fast and  evening  hors  d'oeuvres  in  our  Club 
Level  lounge.  And  all  the  little  extras  you'll 

I0W  ITT  SHERATON  HOTELS 
TAKE  OOSINESS  TRAVEL 
TO  A  WHOLE  NEW  LEVEL 


VEL 


find  in  your  room,  like  morning  newspaper 
delivery,  coffeemakers  and  irons.  All  for 
around  $15  more  a  night*  And  remember, 
rT  Sheraton  Club  International  Gold  Members 
tre  automatically  upgraded  to  our  Club  Level 
;  check-in  when  available.  We're  also  proud  to 
ffer  AT&T  In-Room  Long  Distance  Service  for 
all  your  AT&T  Calling  Card,  AT&T  Universal 

Card  and  operator  assisted  calls  at  most 
locations.  Find  out  more  about  ITT  Sheraton 
Club  International  Gold  and  our  new  Club 
Levels.  Call  your  travel  professional  or 
ITT  Sheraton  today 
at  800-325-3535. 


A'l&I 

In-Room 

Long 

Distance 

Service 


Helping  you  along  (he  »a 


08) 


ITT 


Sheraton 


HOTELS 

OUR  WORLD  REVOLVES  AROUND  YOU 


Club  Levels  are  available  al  these  and  other  ITT  Sheraton  Hotels  in  North  Ameriea:  Connecticut:  Sheraton  Hartford.  Sheraton  Stamford  Delaware:  Sheraton  Suites  Wilmington 
Distriet  of  Columbia:  Sheraton  Washington  Florida:  Sheraton  Suites  Plantation,  Sheraton  World,  Orlando,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin  Georgia:  Sheraton  Atlanta  Gateway  Maryland: 
Sheraton  Inner  Harbor  Massaehusells:  Sheraton  Boston  New  Jersey:  Sheraton  Meadowlands.  Cast  Rutherford  New  York:  Sheraton  New  York.  Sheraton  Manhattan,  Sheraton  Park 
Avenue  Pennsylvania:  Sheraton  Society  Hill.  Philadelphia  Virginia:  Sheraton  Suites  Alexandria  Canada:  Nova  Seotia:  Sheraton  Halifax  Quebec:  Le  Centre  Sheraton,  Montreal 
Ontario:  Sheraton  Centre  Toronto  ©  1994  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

'Upgrade  fee  may  vary  at  some  locations.  Club  Level  floors  are  available  at  participating  locations.  To  verify  a  participating  property,  call  the  ITT  Sheraton  Worldwide  Reservations  office. 
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THE 

PRODUCTIVE 
BUSINESS 

TRAVELER 

When  Hyatt  Hotels  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  about  business  travel 
trends  in  the  1990s,  the  chain's  exec- 
utives were  amazed  to  discover  that 


business  travelers  have  become  unre- 
lenting, confirmed  workaholics.  Not 
only  are  business  travelers  burning 
the  proverbial  candle  at  both  ends, 
they  are  now  obsessed  with  making 
their  travel  time  more  productive. 

More  than  70%  of  the  500  business 
travelers  Hyatt  contacted  said  they 
"feel  more  pressure  to  be  productive 
when  they  travel  for  business  as 
compared  to  five  years  ago."  About 
60%  of  the  travelers  say  they  spend 
"more  time  working  in  their  hotel 
rooms  than  they  did  five  years  ago." 

The  Hyatt  study  also  found  busi- 
ness travelers  value  on-the-road  pro- 
ductivity even  more  than  they  crave 
personal  comfort.  Two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  told  Hyatt  they  are 
"willing  to  inconvenience  them- 
selves on  a  business  trip  in  order  to 
be  fiscally  responsible  to  their  com- 
panies." And  two  out  of  three  of  the 
business  travelers  surveyed  by  Hyatt 


admit  this  focus  on  productivity  has 
interfered  with  their  personal  lives. 

"Business  travelers  in  the  1990s 
have  clearly  told  us  they  want  differ 
ent  types  of  services,"  says  Josh 
Lesnick,  a  product  manager  at  Hyatt 
Hotels.  "Business  travelers  aren't  will 
ing  to  pay  for  luxury  touches  and  pam 
pering  anymore.  What  they  want  is 
good  service,  value  and  productivity.' 

THE  HIaTT 
BUSINESS  PLaE 

The  business  traveler's  demand  foi 
hyperproductivity  on  the  road  ha; 
led  the  160-property  Hyatt  chain  tc 
rethink  completely  the  basics  of  c 
hotel  room.  Since  business  traveler; 
need  to  work  in  their  rooms,  Hyat 
has  designed  a  totally  new  kind  o 
guest  room  and  a  revolutionary  typ« 
of  hotel  service.  The  program 


THE  AIRFARE  CREDIT  CaRI 


Business  travelers  spend  so  much  money  on  airfare  each  year 
that  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  world's  oldest  charge  card  is 
dedicated  to  air  travel  expenses. 

The  Air  Travel  Card,  created  in  1936,  is  now  accepted  by 
more  than  200  airlines  (as  well  as  Arntrak).  The  narrow  focus  of  the 
Air  Travel  Card  —  it  is  an  airfare-only  card  —  is  one  of  the  reasons 
more  than  100,000  corporations  use  it  to  charge  more  than  $7  billion 
in  air  travel  billings  annually. 

The  exclusive  nature  of  the  card  offers  corporate  users  superior  man- 
agement reports  by  providing  precise  information  for  budgeting  analysis  and  forecasting  air  travel  expendi- 
tures. The  separate  billing  of  air  travel  expenses  also  allows  Air  Travel  Card  users  to  take  advantage  of  a  central- 
ized billing  system  that  reduces  paperwork  and  allows  for  faster  reconciliation.  The  Air  Travel  Card  also 
improves  corporate  cash  flow  by  eliminating  employee  reimbursements  and  cash  advances  for  travel.  And  by 
keeping  air  travel  charges  separate  from  other  corporate  travel  and  entertainment  expenses,  the  Air  Travel 
Card  gives  corporations  greater  control  of  their  expenditures  and  discourages  credit  misuse. 

Business  travelers  who  use  the  Air  Travel  Card  also  benefit.  For  one  thing,  it  frees  them  from  using  personal 
funds  for  business  travel  expenses.  And  the  unlimited  credit  available  from  Air  Travel  Card  accounts  frees  fast- 
moving  business  travelers  from  the  constraints  of  the  pre  set  spending  limits  imposed  on  most  general  charge 
cards.  Moreover,  each  business  traveler  who  charges  a  ticket  to  an  Air  Travel  Card  receives,  at  no  cost, 
$200,000  in  air  travel  a<  cident  insurance. 


Our  training  for  flight 
attendants  is  extremely 
rigorous.  Maybe  that's  why 
our  flights  are  so  relaxing. 


Simply  to  qualify  for  the  Korean  Air  train- 
ing program  is  an  accomplishment.  Of  every 
thousand  who  apply,  only  a  few  possess  just  the 
right  blend  of  grace  and  poise. 

Then,  nine  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  for  a 
month  or  even  more,  their  natural  abilities  are 
refined.  They  study  world-class  service.  And  hos- 
pitality. And  a  number  of  different  languages. 

By  the  time  our  flight  attendants  graduate, 
they're  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  comfort.  Which 
leaves  our  passengers  nothing  to  do  but  relax. 


KOREAN  AIR 

Fly  the  spirit  of  dedication." 
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clubbed  the  Hyatt  Business  Plan, 
speaks  directly  to  the  needs  of  the 
workaholic  business  traveler. 

Business  travelers  who  request  the 
Hyatt  Business  Plan  receive: 

-  A  guest  room  equipped  with  a 
special  workstation  that  includes  a 
large  desk,  a  facsimile  machine,  a 
desk  telephone  with  computer 
hookup,  and  enhanced  lighting.  Each 
room  also  includes  a  raft  of  personal 
productivity  perks:  a  coffeemaker 
and  coffee,  ironing  board  and  iron 
and  hair  dryer. 

-  24-hour  access  to  a  special  area 
of  the  hotel  that  offers  around-the- 
clock  use  of  printers,  photocopiers 
and  office  supplies. 

-  Free  phone  access  for  local  calls, 
«S()()  calls  and  credit-card  calls,  compli- 
mentary express  continental  breakfast 
and  free  delivery  of  USA  Today. 

The  Hyatt  Business  Plan  is  so  care- 
fully conceived,  Lesnick  says,  that 
"we've  even  designed  a  special  desk 
lamp  that  has  a  power  receptacle  in 
the  base.  Business  travelers  who  need 
to  plug  in  their  laptop  computer 
never  need  to  search  be  hind  desks  or 
under  beds  to  find  the  power  source." 

The  Business  Plan  program  is 
available  at  all  80  of  Hyatt's  business 
hotels  in  the  U.S.  Best  of  all,  however, 
is  the  price  of  Business  Plan: 
Business  travelers  can  take  idvantage 
of  the  program  for  just  $1  ^  a  .light 
more  than  the  rate  they  pay  tor  a 


Hyatt  Hotels  President  Darryl  Hartley-Leonard  working  in  a  Business  Plan 
room  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Chicago  Hotel. 


standard  Hyatt  guest  room. 

"Hotel  companies  once  designed 
hotel  stays  that  would  make  guests 
feel  right  at  home,"  says  Hyatt 
President  Darryl  Hartley-Leonard. 
"Well,  times  have  changed.  Today 
guests  tell  us  what  they  need  from 
a  hotel  are  services  that  allow  them 
to  be  as  productive  on  the  road  as 
they  are  in  the  office  —  24  hours  a 
day  if  necessary." 


ElTHAlTCIHG 
THE  BASICS  AT 
SHERATOE 

A  three-year  research  effort  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotels  division  of  ITT  has 
yielded  startlingly  similar  details 
about  the  habits  of  the  modern 
American  business  traveler. 

"For  a  long  time  the  hotel  indus- 
try thought  that  business  travelers 
wanted  their  hotel  room  to  be  a 
refuge,  a  bedroom,"  says  Frank 


Camacho,  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  sales  and  marketing  fot 
Sheraton  North  America.  "Bu 
we've  learned  from  our  research 
that  business  travelers  want  theii 
hotel  rooms  to  be  surrogate  offices 
Business  travelers  have  changed 
they  need  to  be  more  productive 
and  cover  a  lot  more  territory  witl 
fewer  resources." 

As  a  result  of  the  research,  Sherator 
has  instituted  sweeping  changes  ir 
the  configurations  of  its  guest  rooms 
The  chain  has  also  altered  its  check 
out  and  check-in  procedures. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  sayj 
Camacho,  Sheraton  has  made  *i 
number  of  enhancements  to  the 
basic  guest  room"  to  help  busines: 
travelers  meet  their  productivity 
goals.  At  all  150  Sheraton  hotels  ir 
North  America,  for  example,  eacl 
guest  room  is  equipped  with  a  desk 
a  desk  telephone,  enhanced  desl 
lighting,  a  coffeemaker  and  a  second 
comfortable  chair. 

From  the  service  side,  CamacTu 


irst  Class 
Jist  gfot  easier  to  take. 


it 


No  matter  where  you  sit  on  tke 
plane,  you  always  travel  first  class 
with  Lark's®  new  Soft  Carry-On 
E-Z  Wheeler.8  Its  patented  pull  -out 
handle  makes  it  an  effortless  trip  all 
the  way  from  your  hedroom  to  the 
overhead  hin.  And  its  smooth  rolling 
wheels  make  it  the  carry-on  you 
don't  have  to  carry.  For  more 
information  and  your  nearest  dealer, 

call  1-800-421 -LARK. 


Reserved  For  Those  Who  Have  Earned  Their  Stripes.1 


©1993  Lark  Luggage  Co. 
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says,  each  Sheraton  provides  free 
weekday  delivery  of  a  newspaper  to 
each  room,  and  express  checkout 
facilities.  There  is  also  the  Express  Pass 
program  for  any  business  traveler  who 
guarantees  his  or  her  reservation  with 
an  American  Express  card  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance.  Express  Pass  allows 
business  travelers  to  bypass  check-in 
lines:  Guests  receive  a  key  packet  for  a 
pre-assigned  room  from  a  special 
station  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

The  latest  enhancement  for  busi- 
ness travelers  was  introduced  in  mid- 
April.  Dubbed  the  Club  Level  pro- 
gram, it  is  already  in  place  at  about  80 
Sheraton  Hotels  in  North  America, 
and  should  be  in  place  at  all  150 
properties  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Club  Level  consists  of  special 
floors  at  each  Sheraton  offering  a  club 
with  work  areas  and  business  equip- 
ment. Club  Level  guests  have  exclu- 
sive access  to  the  clubs.  Business  trav- 
elers who  check  in  to  Club  Level 
accommodations  receive  an  upgraded 
room  stocked  with  bathrobes,  ironing 
boards  and  irons.  Club  Level  guests 
also  receive  a  free  continental  break- 
fast and  no-surcharge  access  to  local, 
800  and  credit-card  calls. 

Club  Level  accommodations  are 
priced  at  $  10  to  $  1 5  above  a  business 
traveler's  normal  corporate  rate. 
Gold  level  members  of  Sheraton  Club 
International,  the  hotel  chain's  fre- 
quent-stay program,  receive  space- 


available  upgrades  to  the  Club  I,evel 
at  no  charge.  Other  Sheraton  Club 
International  members  can  use  SCI 
miles  to  purchase  upgrades  re- 
deemable for  guaranteed  Club  Level 
accommodations . 

MILES  AHEAD 
AT  LiARRlOTT 

Business  travelers  love  their  fre- 
quent-flier programs,  but  often  can't 
be  bothered  with  hotel  frequent-stay 
plans.  Too  complex,  too  peculiar, 
too  unfamiliar,  business  travelers 
often  say  of  the  hotel  plans. 

But  one  hotel  program,  Marriott 
Miles,  has  broken  through  the  clutter. 
The  reason  for  the  success  of  Marriott 
Miles  is  simple:  It  rewards  business 
travelers  with  miles  in  the  world's 
most  popular  frequent-flier  programs. 

In  effect  at  253  Marriott  Hotels, 
Resorts  and  Suites  worldwide, 
Marriott  Miles  gives  travelers  miles 
in  six  different  U.S.  frequent-flier 
programs:  American  AAdvantage, 
Continental  OnePass,  Delta 
Frequent  Flyer,  Northwest 
WorldPerks,  TWA  Frequent  Flight 
Bonus  and  USAir  Frequent  Traveler. 
Business  travelers  can  also  earn 
miles  in  the  Air  Canada  and  British 
Airways  frequent-flier  programs. 

Unlike  other  frequent-stay  plans, 
Marriott  Miles  is  simple.  For  each 
stay  at  a  participating  Marriott  prop- 
erty, a  business  traveler  earns  500 
miles,  or  1,000  miles  in  the  Delta 
and  Continental  programs.  The  miles 
are  not  contingent  on  any  airline 
flight,  and  the  miles  can  be  applied 
to  any  of  the  programs  operated  by 
the  eight  participating  airlines.  After 
five  Marriott  stays,  members  receive 
an  additional  Super  Bonus  of  2,500 
miles,  or  5,000  miles  in  the  Delta 
and  Continental  programs. 


"Marriott  Miles  gives  Marriott  cus- 
tomers the  ability  to  maximize  the 
full  potential  of  their  frequent-flier 
programs,"  says  Ralph  Giannola, 
Marriott's  vice  president  of  market- 
ing. "It  is  clear  that  | business  travel- 
ers] value  a  program  that  produces 
free  airline  tickets  in  a  rapid  and 
straightforward  manner." 


Hertz  #  I  Gold  service  offers 


unique  amenities. 

Since  Marriott  Miles  was 
launched  last  May,  business  travel- 
ers have  earned  about  300  million 
frequent-flier  miles.  For  those  who 
prefer  a  more  traditional  hotel  pro- 
gram, Marriott  also  operates 
Marriott  Honored  Guest  Awards, 
which  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
business  traveler's  preferred  fre- 
quent-stay plan. 

THE  HERTZ 
GOLD  STaITDaRD 

In  the  past,  the  drive  to  increase 
on-the-road  productivity  often  stalled 
the  moment  a  business  traveler  got 
off  the  airplane.  It  sometimes  took  as 
much  as  an  hour  for  a  business  trav- 
eler to  get  from  the  airport  arrival 
gate  to  the  steering  wheel  of  a  rent- 


200  MILLION  YEARS  AGO 
THEY  WERE  ALL  ONE  CONTINENT 
AND  SURELY,  THEY'RE 
BECOMING  ONE  AGAIN. 


It  was  called  "Pangaea','  and 
eons  ago  it  was  the  only  landmass 
on  earth.  Then  unimaginable  forces 
split  it  apart,  the  pieces  eventually 
forming  the  seven  continents  as  we 
know  them  today. 

And  now,  all  these  years  later, 
the  world  is  being  reconnected— by 
satellites,  fiber-optic  cable,  and  an 
airline  partnership  unique  in  history 
Together,  Northwest  and  KLM 
serve  over  380  cities,  in  81  coun- 
tries, on  six  continents.  Check  in  at 
a  ticket  counter  in  Des  Moines,  and 
you're  cleared  right  through  until 
you  pluck  your  bags  from  the  car- 
rousel in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

For  international  informa- 
tion or  reservations,  call  your 
travel  agent  or  Northwest  at 
1-800-447-4747. 

And  allow  us  to  demonstrate 
that  while  it  may  be  a  big  jPjjjsjtik 
planet,  it's  a  small  world,  ^is^ 

Some  People  Just  Know  How  to  Fly 
£5  Northwest  recycles  enough  paper  to  save  over  33.000  trees  a  year.  ©1994  Northwest  Airlines 
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ed  car.  The  seemingly  endless  wait  at 
the  airport's  rental  desk,  the  labori- 
ous and  time-consuming  ritual  of 
signing  a  rental  contract  and  the  sub- 
sequent wait  for  the  shuttle  bus  to 
the  rental-car  lot  always  put  a  huge 
dent  in  the  business  traveler's  day. 

With  one  comprehensive  program, 
however,  Hertz,  the  world's  leading 
car-rental  company,  has  eliminated 
one  of  the  business  traveler's  most 
vexing  interludes.  Using  Hertz's  #1 
Club  Gold  service,  business  travelers 
can  go  directly  from  their  airport 


EZ  Wheeler 


arrival  gate  to  their  rental  car  without 
ever. waiting  on  line  at  an  airport 
rental  counter,  filling  out  a  contract 
or  roaming  a  parking  lot. 

Hertz  has  invested  about  $130  mil- 
lion in  #1  Club  Gold,  and  the  heart  of 
the  program  is  the  master  enrollment 
agreement.  When  travelers  join  #\ 
Club  Gold,  they  complete  a  single 
master  enrollment  form  that  indi- 
cates the  preferred  car  type,  optional 
insurance  coverage  and  payment 
method.  The  data  is  then  entered  in  a 
central  global  computer  database. 

Members  of  #1  Club  Gold  never 
need  to  sign  another  piece  of  paper 
when  using  the  service.  Whenever  a 
#1  Club  Gold  member  makes  a  reser- 
vation, the  traveler's  car-rental  data  is 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  Gold 
location.  The  paperwork  is  ready  and 
waiting  when  the  business  traveler 
arrives  at  the  airport. 

Hertz  #1  Club  Gold  customers 
arriving  at  33  major  U.S.  airports  and 
London's  Heathrow  Airport 
bypass  all  counters  and  take 
a  Hertz  shuttle  bus  directly 
to  a  weather-protected 
canopy.  There  they  find  elec- 
tronic signs  identifying 
renters  and  the  location  of 
their  cars.  The  vehicles  are 
backed  into  spaces 
under  the  canopy,  a 
pre-printed  rental 
record  hangs  from 
the  rear-view  mir- 
ror and  the  keys 
are  in  the  ignition. 
As  they  exit  the 
parking  lot,  busi- 
ness travelers 
show  their  driver's 
license  and  are  on 
their  way. 
Gold  service 
customers  arriving  at  465  other  air- 
ports in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Europe, 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  go 
directly  to  a  designated  area  marked 
"#1  Club  Gold  Members  Only 
There  they  show  their  driver's} 
license,  pick  up  their  rental  agree 
ment  and  keys,  and  go  on  their  way 
to  a  waiting  vehicle. 

Membership  in  Hertz  #1  Club  Gold 
service  costs  just  $50  annually  and 
provides  many  other  productivity 
enhancing  services,  including  a  dedi 
cated  toll-free  reservation  number 
Hertz  #\  Club  Gold  members  can 
also  arrange  for  several  importanl 
optional  services  when  making  their 
#1  Gold  reservations.  At  many  loca 
tions,  for  example,  Hertz  can  arrange 
for  a  compact,  lightweight  portable 
phone  with  a  low  per-minute  usage 
fee.  Other  #1  Gold  locations  can 
arrange  to  have  computerized  dri 
ving  directions  to  specific  destina 
tions  —  including  estimated  distance 
and  length  of  trip  —  waiting  inside  a 
business  traveler's  car. 

LTJGGaGE  THAT 
WORKS 

Another  productivity-buster  thai 
has  bedeviled  business  travelers  foi 
years  is  luggage.  Try  as  they  might 
business  travelers  have  rarely,  if  ever 
found  the  right  bag  for  their  life  or 
the  road.  Big,  heavy  steamer  trunk? 
that  were  de  rigueur  in  the  era  o 
clipper  ships  never  made  sense  in  tht 
jet  era.  Overweight,  oversize  Pullmar 
cases  may  have  been  just  the  ticke 
for  days  when  America's  busines; 
travelers  rode  the  rails,  but  they  are 
woefully  outdated  in  this  era  of  air 
port  luggage  carousels  and  postage 
stamp-size  carry-on  bins.  And  has  an] 
business  traveler  ever  successfully 
packed  business  wear  without  wrin 
kles  in  a  piece  of  soft-sided  luggage? 


"WE  JUST 
ADDED  TWO 
MORE  AIRLINES  TO 
MARRIOTT  MILES: 
NOW  WE'D  LIKE 
TO  ADD  YOU." 


Marriott  Miles  proudly  adds  Delta  Air  Lines  and  Air  Canada,  along  with 
American  Airlines®,  British  Airways,  Continental,  Northwest, 
TWA  and  US  Air.  You'll  earn  up  to  10,000  miles  for  every  5  stays  - 
whether  you  fly  or  not.  To  join,  call  1-800-FOR-MILES. 

Harriott 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU. 


You  must  be  a  member  of  a  frequent  flyer  program  to  play.  Earn  500  frequent  flyer  miles  for  every  stay.  Plus,  2,500  miles  after  every  fifth  stay  within  any  1 2-month 
period,  for  a  total  of  5,000  miles  for  every  5  sluys.  With  TWA  (international  hotels  only),  Continental  &  Delta  earn  10,000  miles  for  every  5  slays.  Continental  partici- 
pation in  this  program  ends  6/30/94.  Marriott's  Honored  Guest  Awards  points  will  not  be  awarded  for  Marriott  Miles  stays.  Marriott's  <  lourtyard,  Residence  Inn  and 

Fairfield  Inn  hotels  do  not  participate  in  Marriott  Miles.  Check-in  must  occur  before  L2/31/95.  ©1994  Marriott  International,  Inc. 
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It's  taken  a  few  generations  of  air 
travel  to  get  it  exactly  right,  but  one 
luggage  manufacturer,  Lark,  has  final- 
ly designed  the  perfect  bag  for  the 
business  traveler  of  the  1990s.  Best 
known  for  its  premium  cases  with 
the  tri-colored  stripe,  Lark  has  sig- 
naled a  new  era  for  luggage  with  its 
Permaflex  EZ  Wheeler.  The  new  gear 
offers  an  unbeatable  combination  for 
business  travelers:  Permaflex  features 
elegant  styling,  the  advantages  of 
soft-side  and  hard-side  bags  without 
their  disadvantages  —  and  the  ability 
to  carry  other  bags. 

Permaflex  starts  with  a  unique  lug- 
gage exterior:  It  is  made  of  a  woven 
ballistic  fabric,  then  formed  into  a 
shell  using  a  patented  process. 
Permaflex  bags  close  not  with  latch- 
es, but  with  bold,  oversize  zippers. 

This  combination  of  attributes 
allows  Permaflex  to  be  about  25% 
lighter  in  weight  than  hard-side  lug- 
gage. But  Permaflex  won  t  wrinkle  or 
puncture  like  soft-side  bags  often  do. 
It  also  resists  the  scratching,  scuffing 
and  denting  that  mar  the  looks  of 
hard-side  bags. 

Yet  Permaflex  has  the  durability  of 
hard-side  bags  and  also  offers  special 
packing  features  —  pockets  and 
compartments  —  not  usually  avail- 
able with  soft  luggage.  There  are 
hanger  loops  and  tie  tapes  for  hang- 
ing clothes,  plus  two  liner  "Apart- 
ments with  mesh  dividers. 


Even  more  productive  for  business 
travelers,  Permaflex  EZ  Wheeler  bags 
have  a  built-in  luggage  cart,  thus 
allowing  them  to  carry  an  additional 
bag.  Permaflex  even  caters  both  to 
the  "checked  bag"  and  "carry-on" 
factions  of  the  business-travel  world. 
For  business  travelers  who  refuse  to 
check  a  bag,  there's  a  Permaflex  EZ 
Wheeler  that  meets  most  airlines' 
carry-on  restrictions.  And  for  those 
business  travelers  who  prefer  to 
check  their  bags  and  then  forget 
them  until  after  the  flight,  there's  a 
larger  Permaflex. 

Permaflex  EZ  Wheeler  bags  cost 
$250  for  the  carry-on  size  or  $300 
for  the  large  size,  and  they  are  avail- 
able in  black  or  seascape  green. 

Oil  THE 
ROAD  WITHOUT 
WIRES 

One  potential  barrier  to  on-the- 
road  productivity  is  bad  or  missed 
communications.  In  the  past,  busi- 
ness travelers  meekly  accepted  that 
being  on  the  road  meant  being  out 
of  touch.  But  no  more.  The  advent 
of  wireless  communications  means 
business  travelers  can  stay  in  touch 
around  the  clock,  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  wireless 
communications  —  and  one  of  the 
companies  business  travelers  depend 
upon  to  keep  in  touch  —  is  Sky  Tel 
Corporation.  The  Washington-based 
wireless  messaging  company  has 
about  300,000  subscribers  in  the 
U.S.  Its  SkyTel  System  covers  90%  of 
the  most  traveled  destinations  in  the 
nation,  including  all  50  states,  1 1 ,000 
cities  and  towns,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  company  also 
offers  business  travelers  international 
coverage  for  wireless  messaging  in 


Canada,  Mexico,  Bermuda,  Hongjl 
Kong,  Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

SkyTcl's  portable  messaging  sys- 
tem may  look  something  like  a  tradi- 
tional "beeper"  or  "pager,"  but  the 
credit-card-size  device  offers  much 
more.  SkyTel  subscribers  can  use 
their  messaging  systems  to  connect 
with  E-mail  and  voice  mail,  receive 
text  messages,  receive  wireless  con- 
nections to  business-information  ser 
vices  such  as  Dow  Jones  and 
Reuters,  get  stock  quotes  and,  of 
course,  get  "beeped"  for  telephone 


The  SkyTel  wireless  messaging 
system  now  offers  a  wireless  fax 
mailbox  in  addition  to  voice  and 
E-mail  service. 

calls  from  around  the  world. 


And  SkyTel  recently  unveilec 
SkyFax,  its  latest  advance  in  wireles;- 
communications.  SkyFax  is  a  wire 
less  facsimile  mailbox  that  provider 
notification,  delivery  and  manage 
ment  of  fax  documents  through  the 
existing  SkyTel  System. 

"SkyFax  is  a  fundamental  tool  foi 
professionals  who   depend  or 
information  that  arrives  via  fax  — 
regardless  of  time  or  location,' 
explains  SkyTel  President  David  W 
Garrison.  SkyFax  "vastly  improve;  f 
the  ease,  control  and  confidentialin  r 
of  fax  communications  for  [busines; 
travelers]  who  are  on  the  road  oi  [: 
working  in  groups  at  remote  sites."  11 

In  fact,  says  Garrison,  SkyFax  wa; 
developed  based  on  comments  fron 
SkyTel  subscribers  who  were  having 


rouble  receiving  faxes  while  on  the 
oad.  "Our  customers  complained 
bout  fax  documents  being  lost,  sent 
o  an  incorrect  number  or  to  a  fax 
nachine  in  a  hotel  where  they  had 
jst  checked  out." 

To  transmit  a  fax  document  to  a 
kyFax  subscriber,  a  sender  need 
emember  only  one  toll-free  number. 
Regardless  of  location,  the  recipient 
if  the  fax  is  notified  of  an  incoming 
ix.  To  receive  and  read  the  fax,  the 
ecipient  can  direct  it  to  any  nearby 
ax  machine  by  dialing  a  toll-free 
lumber,  then  entering  a  security 
ode  and  a  transmit  command. 

SkyTel,  says  Garrison,  "literally 
inchains"  business  travelers  from 
onstantly  calling  to  see  if  there  are 
oice  mail,  E-mail  or  fax  messages, 
or  business  travelers,  it  is  "the 
pportunity  to  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive and  a  lot  less  hassled." 
lusiness  travelers,  he  says,  "manage 
lie  technology  instead  of  having  the 
schnology  manage  them." 

THE  FIIA1 
FB01TTIER  OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 

In  their  relentless  drive  to  make 
heir  travel  time  more  productive, 
lusiness  travelers  have  all  too  often 
topped  at  the  final  frontier,  refusing 
o  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  The 
ither  side,  of  course,  is  ownership  of 

corporate  aircraft. 

Although  corporate  aircraft  free 
msy  executives  from  the  rigors  and 
estraints  of  the  commercial  airline 
ystem,  too  many  business  travelers 
efuse  even  to  consider  the  possibility 
hat  their  company  should  operate  its 
iwn  plane.  Corporate  aircraft,  these 
•  usiness  travelers  think,  are  too 
ostly,  and,  well,  much  too  showy. 


Not  true,  insists  Wirt  D.  Walker  III, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Commander  Aircraft  Company, 
manufacturer  of  the  super-efficient 
and  cost-effective  Commander  114B. 

"The  Commander  114B  is  not  an 
extravagance.  It  is  not  a  multimillion- 
dollar  proposition,"  Walker  says.  "It 
fulfills  80%  of  all  the  needs  of  the 


nation's  business  travelers,  and  yet  it  is 
a  business  productivity  tool  that  costs 
less  than  the  price  of  a  secretary."  ' 

It's  not  hard  to  understand 
Walker's  enthusiasm.  The  single- 
engine  Commander  114B  seats  four 
business  travelers,  has  a  range  of 
almost  850  miles  and  gives  business 
executives  access  to  more  than 


A  Sure  Sign  You've  Picked 
The  Right  Airline  To  Africa. 


The  best  way  to  Southern  Africa 
starts  and  finishes  with  SAA, 
the  only  nonstop  service  in  the 
business. 

Our  flights  get  the  green  light  six 
times  a  week  from  JFK  to  Johan- 
nesburg, Miami  to  Cape  Town. 
And  although  they're  the  world's 
longest  air  routes,  SAA's  60  years 
of  experience  and  our  luxurious 
747- 400  s  transform  them  into 


one  of  your  most  pleasurable 
travel  experiences. 

No  wonder  two  of  the  world's 
leading  business  magazines  voted 
us  Best  Airline  To  Africa. 

But  don't  take  their  word  for  it. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  us 
at  1-800-722-9675  and  find 
out  why  SAA  is  the  only  way  to 
go  to  Southern  Africa. 

After  all,  what's  stopping  you? 


0 
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12,000  U.S.  airports.  Most  impressive 
of  all,  the  1MB  can  be  owned,  oper- 
ated, maintained  and  flown  for  less 
than  $20,000  after  taxes  per  year. 
That  makes  it  perfect  to  handle  the 
business  travel  needs  of  most  corpo- 
rations —  and  at  prices  far  below 
commercial  airline  rates. 

"A  company's  typical  domestic 
business  trip  is  less  than  400  miles, 
and  the  passenger  load  is  amazingly 
small,  fewer  than  three  people," 
explains  Walker.  "Our  plane 
perfectly  fits  that  niche." 

Moreover,  the  flexibility  of  the 
Commander  1 1 4B  frees  business  trav- 


productive  and  cost-effective  that 
the  commercial  airline  system  ever 
for  a  single-stop  business  trip 
Consider  a  business  traveler  based  ir 
Fresno,  Calif.,  who  needs  to  attend 
four-hour  meeting  in  Redding,  Calif 
Once  again,  the  commercial  airline 
system  does  not  offer  nonstof 
flights,  so  the  Fresno-based  execu 
tive  would  have  to  connect  in  Sar 
Francisco  en  route  to  Redding 
Flying  commercially,  the  executive 


elers  from  the  tyranny  of  the  com- 
mercial airlines'  hub-and-spoke  sys- 
tem. Rather  than  trek  for  hours 
between  airline  hubs  en  route  to  a 
destination,  business  travelers  save 
time  and  money  by  using  the 
Commander  114B  to  travel  directly 
from  origin  to  destination. 

Consider,  for  example,  business 
travelers  based  in  Peoria,  111.  On  a 
typical  business  day,  they  might 
need  to  take  a  morning  meeting  in 
Decatur  and  an  afternoon 
meeting  in  Chicago.  To 
start,  there  are  no  nonstop 
flights  between  Peoria  and 
Decatur  using  the  nation's 
commercial  airline  system, 
so    business  travelers 
would  have  to  fly  through 
St.  Louis  to  make  the  con- 
nection. That  requires 
almost  three  hours  of  trav- 
el; the  Commander  114B 
flies  directly  between  Peoria  and      would  spend  almost  13  hours  mak 


The  Commander  I 
of  almost  850  miles. 


Decatur  in  just  30  minutes. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  the  business 
executives  from  Peoria  who  rely  on 
the  commercial  airline  system  would 
spend  more  than  14  hours  making 
the  round-trip  from  Peoria  to 
Decatur  and  Chicago.  Passengers 
aboard  a  Commander  114B  could 
cover  the  same  ground  in  less  than 
ten  hours. 

And  what  of  the  cost?  Based  on  the 
lowest  prevailing  coach  fares,  a  busi- 
ness traveler  using  the  commercial 
airline  system  would  pay  about  $888 
to  fly  the  round-trip  Peoria-Decatur- 
Chicago-Peoria  circuit.  The  operating 
cost  for  the  Commander  1 14B  for  the 
same  trip  is  only  about  $170.  Three 
business  travelers  flying  together 
commercially  would  spend  $2,664  in 
airfare,  but  those  three  executives 
could  use  the  Commander  114B  for 
the  same  $170. 

The  Commander  114B  is  more 


the  round-trip  visit  to  Redding.  I  s 
the  Commander  114B,  however, 
visit  to  Redding  would  consume  jt 
nine  hours. 

And  the  Commander  114B  woi 
again  yield  a  substantial  cost  savin 
Flying  commercially,  a  Fresno  busin 
traveler  would  spend  $400  for  a  rou 
trip  ticket  to  Redding.  The  Comman 
ll4B's  operating  cost  for  the  trip 
about  half  that  much. 

'The  Commander  114B  is  especi: 
good  for  companies  that  have  bt 
left  out  of  the  hub-and-spoke  syste 
of  the  commercial  airlines,"  s: 
Walker.  "Especially  in  the  smaller  n 
kets,  the  114B  is  faster,  cheaper 
more  productive  than  the  commen 
jet  system." 


Author  Joe  Brancatelli  is  the  Tra 
Adviser  of  Travel  Holiday  magazine. 
Design:  Singer  Design,  NYC 
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FROM  THE  GROUND  UR 


They've  landed  on  the  idea  that  the  most  cost-effective 
'ay  to  manage  air  travel  expenses  is  the  Air  Travel 
ard  Payment  System.  Why?  Because  for 
ver  76,000  U.S.  companies,  including  three- 
)urths  of  the  Fortune  100,  the  Air  Travel  Card  \ 
as  proven  to  be  the  ideal  system  for  tracking 
mployee  travel,  with  customized  billing  options 
nd  detailed  management  reports. 

And  because  we're  the  airlines'  payment  system,  we 
ave  access  to  travel  data  and  expertise  that  no  one  else  does, 


and  we're  accepted  by  over  200  airlines  worldwide. 

Best  of  all,  the  Air  Travel  Card  is  free-with  no 
^  annual  fees  and  no  per-card  charges, 
t  For  more  information,  call 
800-222-4688,  and  learn  how 
your  company  can  travel  with 
the  best  of  them. 

THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

full  800  999  AFSIR  OrcaU202-6264225-or  contact  your 
Vdll  (yjv-LLb-^\K)0  travel  agent  or  airline  representative- 
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We  offer  a  number 


United  Airlines  and  United  Express®  can  take  you  wherever 
your  business  does.  From  the  U.S.,  we  offer  convenient  schedules 
to  15  cities  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  And  when  travel- 
ing to  the  states,  we  can  connect  you  to  over  270  destinations 
through  our  eight  U.S.  gateway  cities. 

With  our  world-renowned  service,  you'll  travel  throughout 
the  Americas  in  an  elevated  degree  of  comfort.  And,  whenever  you 
fly  United,  you'll  earn  your  way  toward  free  travel  as  a  member  of 
our  Mileage  Plus®  frequent  flyer  program. 

Come  fly  the  airline  that's  uniting  the  world.  Come  fly  the 
friendly  skies. 


&  United  Airlines 
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HILE  AT  THE  HELM  Of  JNew  WorlC 

atertainment  in  the  1980s,  Harry 
/ans  Sloan  and  his  partner,  Law- 
nce  Kuppin,  released  scores  of  low  - 
ldget  films.  The  films  bore  titles  like 
ell  Comes  to  Frqgtown,  Nice  Girls 
on't  Explode  and  Lust  in  the  Dust, 
id  audiences  avoided  them  in 
oves.  In  1987  and  1988  New 
brld  lost  $1 18  million  from  opera- 
ins.  One  of  New  World's  flops, 
leased  a  decade  ago,  was  Two  Idiots 
om  Hollywood.  "Larry  and  I  used  to 
11  ourselves  that,"  Sloan  chuckles. 
Sloan,  44,  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
mself.  In  1989  billionaire  Ronald 
srelman  decided  to  buy  New  World 
r  its  television  production  unit  and 
iid  $145  million.  Sloan  walked  away 
>m  the  deal  with  $25  million  in  his 


Scandinavian  Broadcasting's  Harry  Evans 
Sloan;  a  scene  from  the  early  1980s  bomb 
"Nice  Girls  Don't  Explode" 
Will  politics  be  next? 


pocket. 

What  next?  The  son  of  an  aircraft 
machinist  and  a  schoolteacher,  Sloan 
had  graduated  from  Los  Angeles' 
Loyola  Law  School  in  1976.  Between 
then  and  1983,  when  he  and  Kuppin 
bought  control  of  New  World,  Sloan 
acted  as  a  tough  consigliere  for  enter- 
tainers like  Dynasty's  Linda  Evans  and 
actor-turned-director  Ron  Howard. 
He  won  clients  and  alienated  the  stu- 
dios with  his  brash  negotiating  tac- 
tics— which  included  telling  clients  to 
walk  off  the  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
production  until  he  renegotiated 
their  contracts. 

After  Perelman  bought  New 
World,  Sloan  didn't  feel  like  negotiat- 
ing actors'  contracts  again.  Instead  he 
decided  to  get  into  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Scandinavia.  Scandi- 
navia? Sloan  explains  that  commercial 
broadcasting  there  is  still  in  its  infan- 
cy. Scandinavian  broadcasters,  says 
Sloan,  have  won  10%  to  15%  of  the 
total  advertising  pie,  compared  with 
30%  held  by  broadcasters  in  continen- 
tal Europe.  "Whoever  gets  in  here 
and  gets  established,"  says  Sloan, 
"will  become  the  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC  of 
Scandinavia." 

In  1990  Sloan's  new  company, 
Scandinavian  Broadcasting  System 
S.A.,  put  up  $2.5  million  for  a  25% 
stake  in  moneylosing  TV  Norge,  then 
Norway's  only  commercial  broadcast 
station.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  a 
nominal  sum  for  control  of  Kanal  2, 
an  ailing  station  in  Copenhagen. 

To  fund  TV  Norge's  and  Kanal  2's 
losses,  Sloan  convinced  three  Europe- 
an venture  capital  firms  to  buy  $8 
million  worth  of  new  SBS  stock  and 
lend  the  company  another  $10  mil- 
lion. Sloan  used  some  of  this  fresh 
capital  to  repay  himself  and  to  boost 
SBS'  stake  in  TV  Norge  (SBS  now  owns 
100%)  and  purchase  a  faltering  Swed- 
ish cable  station,  TV  5. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  Sloan  sold  46% 
of  SBS  to  U.S.  and  foreign  investors  for 
$55  million;  a  second  public  offering 
earlier  this  year  brought  in  $76  mil- 
lion. At  its  recent  over-the-counter 
price  of  25  a  share,  SBS  is  now  valued  at 
$330  million.  Sloan  owns  10%. 

Last  year  SBS  lost  $2  million  on 
revenues  of  just  $50  million.  But 
Sloan  has  convinced  some  sophisti- 
cated media  investors  that  Scandina- 
via will  someday  be  a  lucrative  media 


candinavian  Broadcasting  System's  Harry  Sloan 
lughs  at  all  the  money  he  lost  running  a  Hollywood 
tudio.  He  can  afford  to  laugh. 

rwo  idiots  from 
Hollywood" 

y  Roula  Khalaf 


>rbes  ■  May  9,  1994 
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CNA  Insurance  Companies  Public  Policy  Forum 


By  Building  Upon  the  Present 
We  Can  Improve 


Access  for  Everyone 


The  challenge  of  the  intense  national  debate  over  health 
care  reform  is  to  address  the  weaknesses  of  the  U.S.  health  care 
system  without  jeopardizing  its  strengths.  Maintaining  high- 
quality  care,  availability  of  choice  and  technological  advances 
must  be  a  priority  as  we  endeavor  to  extend  health  care  access 
to  all  Americans. 

Building  upon  an  employer-based  system,  with  a  central 
role  for  employers  in  plan  selection  and  administration,  is  the 
best  method  to  provide  universal  health  care  coverage  and  to 
control  costs.  Competition  will  give  consumers  the  choices  they 
want  while  encouraging  innovation  and  delivering  the  best 
value  for  America  over  the  longer  term. 

Rely  on  Market  Forces 

CNA  supports  national 
health  care  reform  legislation 
to  guarantee  private  health 
insurance  coverage  to  all 
Americans  and  to  slow  the 
rate  of  increase  in  health  care 
costs.  Reforms  should  include 
guaranteed  issue  and  renewa- 
bility  of  coverage  without 
regard  to  an  individual's 
health  status  or  claims  history. 
Coverage  should  be  portable, 
with  elimination  of  waiting 
periods  and  pre-existing  con- 
dition clauses  for  continuously 
insured  persons. 
Reforms  must  build  on  the  current  employer-based 
system  and  rely  on  the  competitive  pressures  generated 
by  the  knowledgeable  and  demanding  buyers  -  the 
employers  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  costs.  The  employer- 
based  system,  with  proper  incentives,  does  contain  costs. 
Growth  of  managed  care  over  the  last  10  years  shows 
that  employers  foster  innovation  that  contains  costs  and 
enhances  the  quality  of  care. 

Larger  employer  groups  should  retain  the  right  to 
self-insure  or  elect  experience-based  premium  arrange- 
ments. Pure  community  rating  that  requires  a  health  plan 
to  charge  identical  rates  to  all  subscribers  will  eliminate 


Dennis  H.  Chookaszian, 
Chairman  and  CEO, 
CNA  Insurance  Companies 

"The  employer-based 
system,  with  proper 
incentives,  does 
contain  costs." 


employer  incentives  to  implement  innovative  cost  and 
quality  management  initiatives  and  wellness  programs. 
Multi-state  employers  must  continue  to  have  flexibility  tc 
administer  benefit  programs  economically  and  equitably 
across  employment  sites. 

Individuals  and  small  employers  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  voluntarily  join  purchasing  arrangements 
through  business  coalitions,  association  groups  or  geo- 
graphic pools.  This  will  provide  small  employers  with  an 
economical  distribution  channel  and  the  benefits  of 
enhanced  bargaining  power  with  health  plans  and 
providers.  Rates  for  individuals  and  small  group  pur- 
chasers should  be  based  on  the  average  for  all  persons  of 
the  same  age,  sex  and  family  composition  within  a  geo- 
graphic area  to  avoid  unnecessary  cross-subsidies  and  to 
reflect  differences  in  community  medical  practice  styles. 

Insurance  premium  controls  should  be  avoided 
because  arbitrary  price  controls  could  result  in  lower 
quality  care  and  waiting  lines  for  medical  services.  Price 
controls  interfere  with  the  free  market  and  have  never 
worked. 

Workers'  compensation  must  be  maintained  as  a 
unified  system  of  disability  and  medical  management. 
The  coordination  of  medical  and  disability  management 
allows  optimal  management  of  medical  care  and  rapid 
return  to  work,  reducing  the  total  costs  for  employers. 
Separation  of  the  medical  and  disability  management 
components  of  workers'  compensation  will  also  make 
fraud  control  more  difficult  and  increase  administrative 
costs.  CNA  advocates  increased  use  of  managed  care 
and  the  employer's  ability  to  direct  care  to  responsible 
providers  as  additional  means  to  reduce  workers'  com- 
pensation costs.  ■ 

Employer  Wellness  Initiatives 
Improve  Quality,  Reduce  Costs 

At  First  Chicago,  there  is  a  partnership  among 
employee  benefits  professionals,  the  medical  department, 
employees  and  the  provider  community  to  formulate 
programs  to  enhance  employee  health,  improve  produc- 
tivity and  reduce  health  care  costs.  Last  December,  First 
Chicago  was  one  of  two  work  site  wellness  programs 
awarded  the  C.  Everett  Koop,  M.D.  National  Health 


ward.  Wellness  programs  can  make  a  big  difference 
fhen  they  are  tailored  to  employee  needs  and  provided 
:  the  work  site. 

Because  almost  two-thirds  of  our  17,800  employees 
re  women  and  their  average  age  is  36,  First  Chicago  has 
strong  interest  in  health  issues  related  to  breast  cancer 
nd  childbirth.  We  offer  mobile  mammography  screen- 
ig  at  six  on-site  work  locations  where  all  female 
mployees,  dependents  and  retirees  may  receive  free 
:reenings  consistent  with  the  American  Cancer  Society 
uidelines. 

In  partnership  with  the  March  of  Dimes,  First 
hicago  offers  on-site  prenatal  classes.  Deductibles  for 
ewborn  coverage  are  waived  for  employees  who  com- 
lete  the  classes  during  the  first  trimester.  Since  1987, 
le  on-site  prenatal  classes  have  helped  reduce  delivery 
3Sts  and  the  C-section  rate  among  employees  and 
ependents,  as  well  as  decreased  the  average  time  away 
om  work  related  to  pregnancy. 

First  Chicago  has  a  strong  in-house  employee  mental 
health  assistance  program  with 
counselors  who  serve  as  a  "gate- 
way" to  a  network  of  qualified 
providers.  To  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  employees  to  obtain 
early  treatment,  deductibles  are 
waived  and  the  reimbursement 
percentage  is  increased  for  men- 
tal health  visits.  Supplemental 
programs  include  work  site 
seminars  on  wellness  and 
broader  mental  health  issues. 
First  Chicago's  wellness 
approach  to  mental  health  has 
helped  both  our  employees  and 
the  Corporation  by  sustaining 
benefits  and  improving  the 


ichard  L.  Thomas, 
hairman  and  ceo, 
Chicago  Corporation 

ellness  programs  can 
ake  a  big  difference 
m  they  are  tailored  to 
mployee  needs  and 
tided  at  the  work  site." 


quality  of  care,  while  reducing  mental  health  costs. 

Through  flexibility  for  targeted  wellness  programs, 
use  of  managed  care  and  a  partnership  approach,  total 
employee  health  benefits  costs  at  First  Chicago  are  kept 
within  5  percent  to  6  percent  of  payroll  expenses,  which 
is  below  the  national  average.  In  our  view,  the  focus  of 
health  care  reform  should  be  to  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, corporations  to  continue  or  expand  their  internally 
managed  initiatives,  which  have  already  proven  effective 
in  enhancing  employee  health,  improving  productivity 
and  reducing  health  care  costs.  ■ 

A  Plan  for  Reform 

Mandatory  alliances  and  price  caps  with  attendant  govern- 
ment intrusion,  regulation  and  bureaucracy  are  not  needed  to 
make  basic  high-quality  health  care  coverage  available  and 
affordable  to  all  Americans.  We  need  a  system  in  which  govern- 
ment fosters  and  encourages  a  framework  within  which  market 
forces  steer  the  health  care  system  in  the  right  direction.  A  free 
market  -  one  that  maintains  a  diversity  of  health  care  delivery 
and  financing  organizations  and  builds  upon  our  current 
employer-based  system  -  will  meet  America's  need  for  a  more 
cost-effective,  high-quality  and  accessible  health  care  system. 

Receive  an  information  packet  on  health  care 
reform.  Call  CNA  at  1 -800-61 3-4CNA. 

Together  we  can  reshape  the  American  health  care  system 
to  ensure  accessibility  and  affordability  for  all  Americans, 
while  protecting  the  quality  of  care  we  now  enjoy. 


CNA  is  one  of  the  10  largest 
U.S.  insurance  groups.  It  is  a 
multi-line  insurer  with  near- 
ly 100  years  of  experience. 
CNA  is  a  registered  service 
mark  of  the  CNA  Financial 
Corporation. 


Part  of  a  series  on  important 
public  policy  issues  from 
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For  All  the  Commitments  You  Make11 


After  selling  heavy  machinery  and  trading  pistachio 
nuts,  Trimark's  Mohammed  (Mark)  Amin 
was  well  prepared  for  a  career  in  Hollywood. 

Terrible 
pictures, 
bankable  stars 


market  Capital  Cities/ABC  owns  24% 
of  SBS'  shares,  along  with  stakes  in 
other  European  broadcasting  and 
television  production  companies. 
AB( 's  long-term  goal  is  to  lock  in 
foreign  broadcast  markets  for  its  pro 
gramming  and  eventually  string  to- 
gether .i  European  network.  "We're 
not  after  a  quick  return,"  says  Herbert 
Granath,  president  of  ABC  Cable  & 
International  Broadcast  Group. 

That's  good  because,  in  Sweden  in 
particular,  SBS  faces  difficult  dial 
lenges.  Swedish  regulators  limit  com- 
mercial stations1  advertising  to  about 
10%  of  available  air  time  (U.S.  stations 
run  up  to  25%  ads),  and  Swedish  TV 
stations  are  prohibited  from  breaking 
feature  films  to  show  advertising. 
Sloan's  TV  5  has  a  slim  3%  share  of  the 
Swedish  television  audience,  and 
competition  is  growing.  Two  Swedish 
groups — Wallenberg  and  Kinnevik — 
won  a  license  in  late  1992  to  develop 
an  over-the-air  channel,  which  can  be 
seen  in  98%  of  households,  versus  44% 
penetration  for  SBS'  TV  5. 

Warns  Hoare  Govett  &  Co.'s  Eu- 
ropean media  analyst  Tommy  Erixon: 
"sbs  can't  compete  [in  Sweden]  as  a 
m  a  i  1 1  s  t  re  a  m  pi  aye  r . " 

Things  don't  look  any  better  in 
Denmark.  According  to  Zenith  Me- 
dia Worldwide,  a  media  consulting 
firm,  sbs'  Kanal  2  has  a  tiny  3%  share  of 
Danish  viewers. 

Only  in  Norway  does  sbs  have  any 
real  potential.  Largely  on  the  strength 
of  local  programming — like  a  Wheel  of 
Fortune-type  game  show  called  Casi- 
no— TV  Norge  has  won  25%  of  the 
country's  television  advertising 
spending.  Last  year  the  station  pro- 
duced operating  profits  of  $3  million. 

Sloan  has  already  bought  stakes  in 
other  Danish  TV  stations  and  is  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  stations  in  Fin- 
land, Flanders  and  the  Netherlands. 
But  don't  expect  him  to  stick  with 
SBS  for  the  long  haul.  These  days  he 
seems  to  fancy  himself  a  kind  of 
Silvio  Berlusconi,  the  media  billion- 
aire and  politician  who  emerged 
from  Italy's  recent  parliamentary 
elections  as  the  likely  leader  of  the 
ncxt'coalition  government. 

"I've  had  three  careers — lawyer, 
studio  owner  and  now  a  European 
broadcaster,"  savs  Sloan,  who  oper- 
ates out  of  Aspen,  Colo.  "I  speculate  I 
might  next  r  mblic  office."  M 


By  Lisa  Gubernick 

In  1985  Mohammed  (Mark)  Amin 
was  35  and  a  partner  in  a  small  video- 
cassette  rental  chain  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  chain  was  modestly  profitable, 
but  Amin  could  see  that  competition 
would  grow  intense,  margins  skimpy. 


Better,  he  thought,  to  own  films  than 
rent  out  other  people's  films.  "I  fig- 
ured there  was  money  to  be  made 
further  up  the  food  chain,"  Amir 
recalls. 

But  he  had  a  problem:  Producing 
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Wm  Most  Companies  Die 
Before  They're  Forty. 


Z)avid  Thomas  will  never  be  remembered  as  a  businessman.  Fortunately,  by  the  f  time  he  founded  his 

company  in  1863,  he  had  already  earned  his  place  in  history  as  the  inventor  of  mass-  E     quantity  iron  production. 

Catasauqua  Manufacturing  grew  quickly.  Within  a  short  time,  it  employed  over  600  ,  people.  And  while  they 

were  diligently  putting  out  more  than  $2  million  worth  of  iron  a  year,  others  were  making  j  huge  strides  in  steel 

production.  If  Mr.  I  nomas  ever  saw  this  as  a  threat,  he  did  nothing  to  save  himself.  He  {  was  an  ironmaster. 

Period.  A  point  of  view  that  eventually  left  him  unable  to  compete  with  new,  integrated  |.  iron  and  steel  concerns. 
At  the  corporate  age  of  29,  Catasauqua  Manufacturing  declared  bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  you  could  argue  that's  the  genius  of  our  free  markets.  Companies  fall,  6"  and  new  ventures  rise 

up  in  their  place.  But  it's  more  useful  to  simply  take  the  warning.  The  fiercest  enemy  is  g    always  within,  and  it 
will  always  oppose  change. 

Today,  change  is  moving  through  quite  a  numbei  of  corporate  transportation         departments  \nd 


the  fact  is,  it's  either  enhancing  your  ability  to  compete,  or  threatening  it.  We're  the 
company  in  the  country  with  truck,  rail,  and  terminal  operations  stretching  across  all 
With  the  efficiency  our  system  creates  in  fuel,  labor,  and  insurance  alone,  companies 
and  improving  margins.  They're  protecting  themselves  from  driver  shortages  and 


only  transportation 
of  North  America, 
are  cutting  costs 
capacity  problems. 


Upholding  their  increasingly  important  environmental  policies.  And  learning  that  transportation  decisions  can 
affect  their  financial  performance  as  much  as  any  other  decision  they  make. 

Still,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  reports  that  intermodalism  is  seriously  underused  in  this 
country.  Well,  of  course  it  is;  it  requires  people  to  change.  Which  may  explain  why  so  few  are  ever  remembered 
for  their  business  sense.  If  you  think  it's  time  you  spoke  with  us,  know  that  we're  eager  to  speak  with  you.  We 
encourage  you  to  call  us  at  1-800-279-6779.  Because  death  at  forty  is  tragic.  Forty  holds  such  promise.  But  statistics 
aside,  the  issue  really  isn't  how  old  your  company  is.  It's  what  you're  doing  to  keep  it  young. 


<Dlu(r4  (.'SX  Intcrmodal.  I'att  of  the  CSX  global  transportation  network. 


Top:  John  Todd,  Sheila  Skillman.  Bottom:  TJ.  Seibert,  Jay  Skalka. 


NO  ONE 

FLIES 

ALONE. 


One  person  can't  build  a  747 
Or  the  AWACS.  Or  a  Space 
Station.  These  are  massive 
enterprises  that  require  team- 
work on  a  grand  scale.  Many 
individuals.  Many  companies. 
Many  countries.  We  see  two 
lessons  in  this  fact.  The  first 
is  about  limits:  One  person, 
alone,  can't  do  all  we  need  to 
do.  The  second  is  about  pos- 
sibilities: Working  together, 
we  can  do  almost  anything. 


films  requires  big  money,  and  Amin 
had  only  around  $275,000  in  capital 
to  work,  with — about  half  of  it  his  own 
money,  the  rest  from  family  and 
friends.  Forced  to  make  every  dollar 
stretch,  Amin  became  a  scavenger.  He 
looked  for  video  release  rights  on 
programming  that  had  bombed  in  the 
theaters  or  on  the  tube.  "What  I  had 
access  to,"  says  Amin,  "was  stuff  no- 
body else  wanted." 

Amin  quickly  learned  that  there 
were  often  good  reasons  people 
didn't  want  what  he  was  looking  at.  In 
his  first  deal  he  contracted  to  buy  the 
video  rights  to  a  package  of  15  com- 
pletely forgettable  horror  films,  in- 
cluding I962's  Invasion  of  the  Ani- 
mal People  and  Ring  of  Terror  (also 
1962).  He  agreed  to  pay  $5,000  for 
each  film,  payable  when  he  released 
the  pictures  on  cassette. 

Paving  so  little  so  late  in  the  pro- 
duction process,  Amin  figured  mak- 
ing money  would  be  a  cinch.  After 
factoring  in  marketing,  video  duplica- 
tion and  distribution  costs,  Amin 
needed  to  sell  only  1,500  video  ver- 
sions of  each  film  at  $15  apiece  to 
break  even — no  sweat,  he  thought, 
given  that  there  were  then  over 
15,000  video  rental  outlets  in  the 
U.S.  But  Amin's  horror  flicks  were  in 
black  and  white.  To  his  horror  Amin 
discovered  this  meant  they  were  of 
no  interest  to  most  video  store 
owners.  Amin  sold  fewer  than  300 
cassettes  of  each  of  the  first  six  J 
films  before  walking  away  from  J 
the  rest  of  the  package.  (In  a  * 
stroke  of  luck  he  talked  Sony 
Corp.'s  Sony  Video  into  assuming  his 
obligations  for  the  remaining  nine 
films.) 

With  half  his  capital  gone,  Amin 
went  looking  for  a  video  product  that 
was  more  marketable.  In  his  despera- 
tion he  stumbled  on  a  formula  that 
has  since  made  him  middling  rich: 
licensing  the  minor  efforts  of  major 
stars.  He  paid  a  television  production 
company  S50,000  for  the  video  rights 
to  two  made -for- television  movies. 
One  starred  Kirk  Douglas,  the  other 
Mario  Thomas  and  Kris  Kristoffer- 
son.  He  changed  the  title  of  the  Mario 
Thomas  film  from  The  Lost  Honor  of 
Kathryn  Beck  to  Act  of  Passion,  and 
put  a  sexy  picture  of  Kristofferson  and 
Thomas  on  the  video  rental  box.  To- 
gether the  two  films  sold  1 5,000  units 


at  $35  apiece— a  $300,000  profit  on 
his  $50,000  investment. 

Amin  reinvested  his  winnings  in 
more  films  with  strong  stars  and  weak 
plots — Restless  with  Raquel  Welch 
and  Home  for  the  Holidays  with  Sally 
Field.  "We  had  some  of  the  worst 
movies  out  there,"  he  says.  But  he  was 
buying  completed  pictures  with 
bankable  stars — products  that  would 
generate  cash  immediately.  "11  you 
finance  production,  you  have  to  wait 
at  least  a  year  to  get  your  money,"  says 
Amin.  "But  with  finished  movies  you 


Kevin  Costner's  screen  debut 
Cost:  $40,000.  Profit:  $500,000. 

are  the  last  in  and  the  first  out." 

In  1988  Amin  paid  $40,000  for  the 
video  rights  to  Sizzle  Beach  U.S.A.,  a 
beach  party  movie  notable  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  screen  debut  of  Kevin 
Costner,  who  has  since  ridden  Dances 
with  Wolves  and  The  Bodyguard  to 
celebritydom.  Amin  splashed  Cost- 
ner's image  on  Sizzle  Beach's  video 
packaging  and  has  sold  over  1 1 ,000 
copies,  worth  $500,000.  But  there 
have  been  losers,  too;  Amin  dropped  a 
bundle  on  his  1990  purchase  of  video 
rights  to  director  Peter  Greenaway's 
Tlie  Cook,  Tloe  Thief  His  Wife  and 


Her  Lover. 

Based  in  spartan  offices  in  SanC 
Monica,  Amin's  Trimark  Holdings 
Inc.  will  probably  gross  $65  million  ii 
the  fiscal  year  that  ends  in  June.  Tri 
mark's  earnings  and  stock  price  hav 
gyrated  wildly  since  the  compan 
went  public  in  1990;  a  bitter  share 
holder  lawsuit  has  attacked  Amin1 
management.  But  Alex  Montano,  q 
Montano  Securities,  thinks  things  ar 
calming  down.  He  predicts  Trimar 
will  earn  $3.5  million  (77  cents  pe 
share)  this  fiscal  year,  up  around  7': 
from  last  year.  Amin  owns  37%  d 
Trimark,  worth  about  $14.8  millioi 
at  the  company's  recent  price  o 
9Va  a  share. 
Hollywood  is  a  long  way  fron 
m    Ainm's  roots.  He  was  born  i] 
f.    Rafsanjan,  Iran,  where  his  parent 
ran  a  thriving  business  trading  pis 
tachio  nuts.  Amin  was  sent  for  hi 
undergraduate  education  to  th 
University  of  Kansas  and  then  to  th< 
University  of  California  at  Los  Ange 
les  for  his  M.B  A.  After  spending  one 
year  as  a  sales  representative  for  a  Wes 
Coast  manufacturer  of  heavy  machin 
ery,  in  1976  he  returned  to  Tehran  tc 
start  a  business  importing  heavy  ma 
chinerv.  But  with  the  downfall  o 
Shah  Reza  Pahlavi  in  1979,  he  fled  t< 
Paris,  where  he  used  family  connec 
tions  to  trade  pistachios.  Two  year 
later  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  anc 
joined  some  friends  in  opening  th< 
video  rental  stores. 

Having  built  Trimark's  video  li 
bran'  to  400  titles,  Amin  has  begun  tc 
take  on  bigger  risks  by  financing  som« 
original  film  production.  He  spent 
million  to  produce  Leprechaun,  a  low 
budget  horror  film  starring  a  malevo 
lent  midget.  Released  in  theaters  las 
year,  the  film  grossed  $9  million 
After  Leprechautis  television  and  vid 
eo  rights  are  factored  in,  Trimark  wil 
probably  earn  over  $3  million  preta: 
on  the  film. 

Amin  hopes  that  Leprechaun's  evi 
midget  will  become  for  Trimark  wha 
Nightmare  on  Elm  Streefs  derangei 
Freddy  KTueger  became  for  New  Lini 
Cinema:  a  lucrative  character  that  cat 
be  played  by  many  actors  and  i 
owned  entirely  by  Trimark.  He  ma; 
need  a  little  more  luck  of  the  Irish 
When  Leprechaun  2  opened  lasi 
month  it  grossed  $672,000,  less  thai 
one-third  of  the  original  film.  ■ 
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/  Series™  automated 


teller  machines  have 

Our  / 

captured  the  leading 


position  in  the 


U.S.  market  for 

On  The 

two  years  running. 

Productivity 
Of  Diebold 
Customers. 


America's  most  popular 

automated  teller  machines  are 
making  friends  everywhere 
these  days.  In  banks,  stores, 
shopping  centers,  workplaces. 
In  places  around  here  and 
around  the  world. 

Last  year,  InterBold®  /  Series 
shipments  rose  28%  worldwide. 
(136%  in  Africa;  588%  in  South 
America.) 

By  designing  integrated  systems 
that  take  advantage  of  state- 
of-the-art  technology,  we're 
right  in  step  with  the  march 
toward  greater  productivity. 

Strong  demand  for  self-service 
and  security  products  supported 
by  quality  service,  as  well  as  our 
continuing  diversification  into 
new  markets,  helps  explain  why 
the  Company  left  1993  with  the 
largest  backlog  in  our  history. 

For  more  information,  write 
Diebold,  Incorporated,  Investor 
Relations,  Dept.  T-79,  P.O.  Box 
8230,  Canton,  Ohio  44711-8230. 
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Aspiring  jewelry  designers  face  odds  against  success 
similar  to  young  entertainers,  but  if  self-promotion 
is  the  key,  Ludmilla  Baczynsky  could  become 
the  Madonna  of  the  fashion  jewelry  world. 

Designing 
woman 


By  Joshua  Levine 

Ludmilla  Baczynsky,  artfully  shad- 
owed, stares  straight  at  the  viewer 
wearing  nothing  but  a  sly  half-smile 
and  holding  a  necklace  of  hammered 
gold  shells.  The  photo  graces  the 
invitation  to  the  first  New  York  show- 
ing of  the  28-year-old  Belgian  design- 


er's gold  and  silver  jewelry  and  other 
objets  d'art. 

Baczynsky  (pronounced  ba-CHlN- 
ski)  wants  more  than  anything  to  be 
famous,  and  if  that  means  disrobing 
for  a  photographer,  well,  when  you 
start  a  business,  capital  comes  in  many 


Jewelry  designer  Ludmilla  Baczynsky;  her  gold  and  silver  jewelry 
"I  must  become  famous,  !t  would  be  so  agreeable." 
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forms.  "You  have  to  use  everything 
you  have,"  says  Baczynsky  in  a  fluteyl 
French  accent.  "I  am  still  young,  I'm 
cute  and  I  like  to  provoke." 

Would-be  jewelry  designers  are 
about  as  common  as  would-be  actors 
these  days — and  just  as  likely  to  break 
into  the  big  time.  Jewelry  buyers  at 
the  top  stores  look  seriously  at  the 
work  of  30  to  50  designers  for  every 
one  they  earn'. 

Aspiring  actors  have  it  better  in  that 
jewelry  designers  face  daunting  start- 
up costs.  Producing  the  prototypes 
for  a  collection  of  30  pieces — the 
minimum  most  posh  stores  require — 
will  cost  Baczynsky  at  least  530,000. 
In  most  cases  the  designer  herself 
bears  all  the  risk:  Most  jewelry  stores 
take  the  pieces  on  consignment. 

With  intense  competition  and  a 
large  investment  on  the  line,  the  de- 
signer must  promote  herself  or  him- 
self as  well  as  the  objects  for  sale — if 
you  want  a  piece  of  me,  buy  my 
earrings.  "It  helps  if  your  product  is 
good,  but  that's  not  the  main  point," 
says  Baczynsky  with  steely  candor. 
"The  main  point  is  manipulation." 


While  apprenticing  with  a  silver- 
smith in  Brussels  in  the  late  1980s, 
Baczynsky  attended  the  Beaux-Arts 
school  in  Antwerp  and  began  selling 
her  pieces  to  private  clients  in  Brus- 
sels..One  client  was  the  Comte  Guy 
d'Harcourt,  who  became  her  friend 
and  patron,  advancing  the  money  for 
a  new  collection  and  introducing  her 
to  his  social  set. 

This  was  not  Liza  Doolittle  meets 
Professor  Higgins.  Baczynsky's 
mother  is  Belgium's  Baronne  van  der 
Straten  Ponthoz;  her  tide  traces  to 
Charles  V.  Belgian  society  applauded 
young  Baczynsky's  first  collection, 
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In  six 


months, 


Why  a  genius? 
Well,  when  you 
choose  a  DECpc™XL 
Server  you  give  every- 
one's productivity  a  radi- 
cal boost 


releases  of  the  Pentium 
chip.  Even  over  to  RISC 
and  our  mind-bending 
Alpha  AXP  ™  processor. 
5  Volts,  3.3  Volts  —it 
doesn't  matter.  This 
machine  runs  them  all. 

Of  course,  some 
things  even  a  god  can't 


cal  boost.  predict. 

they  11  call  you  a  genius 


By  combining  an  inte- 
grated Fast/Wide  SCSI  2 
(fastest  link  to  storage 
peripherals)  with  a  PCI 
local  bus  (3  times  faster 
than  EISA),  the  XL 
Server  pumps  data 
through  super  fast.  Files, 
applications,  and  graphics 
snap  onto  the  screen. 

Opt  for  a  Pentium™ 
processor  model  and 


everything  becomes  an 
ultra-productive  blur  — 
especially  in  midrange 
file/print  and  workgroup 
applications. 
But  a  god? 
Sure.  After  all,  you 
are  predicting  the  future. 
And  providing  for  it. 

With  XL  Servers, 
there's  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  7  slots  and  9  bays. 
And  no  screws.  Just  slide 
our  easy-access  side  panel 
out  of  the  way  to 


But  don't  worry.  With 
our  3-year  on-site  limited 
warranty,  we  come  to  you 
if  there's  a  problem.  That 
means  quick  turnaround 
and  less  downtime. 

People  will  probably 
be  impressed  with  your 
choice  of  an  XL  Server  in 
a  lot  less  than  six  months. 

And  in  a  year,  they'll 
be  downright  grateful. 

Call  1-800-700-5904. 

Please  reference  BEC  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


Nextyear,  a  go 


get  to  all  of  your  disks  and 
I/O  cards. 

And  if  you  want  to 
upgrade  processors,  that's 
simple,  too. 

Pop  in  one  of  our 
daughtercards  and  go  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go. 
Through  future 


Beyond  the  box. 


©  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1994.  The  DIGITAL  logo  and  DECpc  and  Alpha  AXP  are  trademarks, 
and  Beyond  The  Box  is  a  service  mark  ol  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Pentium  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


OWN  BUSINESS 


launched  La  1992.  The  collection  net- 
ted her  $60,000,  all  of  which  she 
reinvested  in  her  business. 

Little  Brussels,  however,  was  al- 
ready hemming  in  Baczynsky's  hori- 
zons. "I  wanted  to  become  a  star,  but 
it  makes  no  sense  to  become  a  star  in 
Belgium,"  she  explains.  So  last  year 
she  departed  for  New  York. 

As  her  role  model  Baczynsky 
adopted  Paloma  Picasso,  the  painter's 
daughter  who  parlayed  her  family 
connections  and  sophisticated  taste — 
and  a  cheerful  willingness  to  disrobe 
in  public — into  international  celebri- 
ty and  an  empire  of  jewelry  designs, 
perfume  and  home  furnishings.  A 
hardheaded  businesswoman,  Picasso 
is,  as  the  French  say,  "Cartesian,"  a 
fancy  way  of  saying  she  looks  out  for 
number  one. 

And  so  it  is  with  Ludmilla  Ba- 
czynsky. She  carefully  calculates  her 
every  move.  For  example,  she  says  she 
has  decided  not  to  court  the  buyers  at 
Tiffany  &  Co.  because  Tiffany  con- 
trols its  designers  too  tightly.  And 
Barney's,  the  trendy  New  York  retail- 
er, draws  too  much  of  a  young  crowd, 
whose  tastes  vacillate  too  much  to  suit 
Baczynsky.  Instead,  Baczynsky  in- 
tends to  snare  upper-crust  Americans 
by  pursuing  the  jewelry  buyers  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman  exclusively,  and 
has  asked  fashion  photographer 
Christophe  von  Hohenberg  to  shoot 
her  and  her  collection.  "He's  a  very 
nice  baron,"  she  says,  "and  he  knows 
rich  people." 

So  far  Bergdorf's  buyers  have  re- 
sisted Baczynsky's  charms  and  de- 
clined to  carry  her  Art  Deco-influ- 
enced  line,  which  ranges  in  price  from 
$500  for  a  pair  of  simple  gold  earrings 
to  $5,180  for  the  gold  necklace  that 
Baczynsky  is  wearing  (see  photo,  p. 
162).  But  there's  hope  for  Baczynsky. 

"Her  work  is  unusual  but  still 
salable,"  says  Simonetta  Morrison, 
who  runs  the  fine-jewelry  department 
at  Bergdorf.  "And  unlike  some  artists, 
who  may  be  talented  but  lack  acumen, 
she's  a  good  businesswoman.  I'm  in- 
clined to  carry  her." 

For  now,  young  Ludmilla  keeps 
herself  afloat  with  a  few  private  sales. 
When  she  falls  behind  on  the  rent,  she 
wires  home  for  a  loan,  and  quickly 
returns  to  banging  on  Bergdorf's 
doors.  "I  must  become  famous,"  she 
coos.  "It  would  be  so  agreeable."  H 


Robert  Thome  got  his  first  taste  of  commerce  on  a 
commune  years  ago.  In  some  ways  he  hasn't  changed 

Making 
a  difference 


By  Gail  Buchalter 


Playground  Environments  Chief  Executive  Robert  Thome 
"It's  that  old  hippie  ethic  at  work  again." 


At  Playground  Environments  Inc., 
core  employees  are  trained  to  do  sev- 
eral jobs.  They  all  get  together  to 
brainstorm  ideas,  for  example,  and 
take  turns  cooking  lunch  for  the  en- 
tire office.  "It's  that  old  hippie  ethic  at 
work  again,"  smiles  Chief  Executive 
Robert  Thorne,  whose  own  specialty 
is  a  brown  rice  dish. 

Thorne,  51,  is  a  former  hippie  who 
is  now  Playground  Environments' 
majority  stockholder.  Based  in 
Speonk,  on  New  York's  Long  Island, 
the  36-employee  company  designs 
and  manufactures  equipment  for  chil- 
dren's playgrounds. 

In  a  S300  million  Industry,  it  is  still 
tiny — revenues  were  just  $2.7  million 
last  year,  according  to  Thorne.  But  he 
can  claim  some  rapid  growth  and 
impressive  customers,  including  New 


York  City's  huge  Department 
Parks  &  Recreation,  which  h; 
bought  Thome's  colorful  structure. 
Battery  Park  City  Authority's  Hue 
son  River  Playground  and  Riverban 
State  Park  on  Manhattan's  West  Sid« 
Thorne  now  has  his  sights  set  o 
Atlanta — he  recently  opened  a  sale 
office  there  to  market  his  goods  to  cit 
park  managers  in  the  Southeast. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  Thorne  droppe 
out  as  an  architecture  student  fror 
Pratt  Institute  of  Technology  in  196 
to  work  as  a  bank  teller  and,  late 
spend  weekends  living  in  a  commun 
in  upstate  New  York.  His  first  taste  c 
commerce  came  in  1969  designin 
leather  bags  and  belts  and  peddlin 
them  to  stores  in  Greenwich  Village 
"It  was  the  Sixties,"  he  says.  "Leatht 
was  happening." 
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After  spending  seven  years  in  Ger- 
iny,  where  he  started  a  commune 
d  ran  his  own  leather  store,  Thorne 
urned  to  the  U.S.  in  1977.  He 
gan  selling  leather  goods  from 
ited  space  in  a  craft  gallery  in  Long 
and's  fashionable  West  Hampton 
:a,  near  his  parents'  home. 
But  the  West  Hampton  venture 
sn't  successful,  so  Thorne  began 
ling  treated  lumber  for  a  company 
nearby  Speonk.  It  turned  out  that 
;  lumberyard  owned  a  maker  of 
tyground  equipment.  Thorne,  who 
s  sent  to  help  run  it,  felt  the  busi- 
ss  needed  a  face-lift. 
"It  was  run-down  and  shabby,  so  I 
d  to  Fred  Druck  [the  lumberyard's 
:sident],  'Let's  buy  it,'  "  Thorne 
alls  with  a  laugh.  Druck  was  game, 
t  the  banks  weren't.  The  play- 
xind  company  was  burdened  with 
75,000  of  high-cost  debt, 
orne's  mother  finally  mortgaged 
r  house  for  $50,000,  and  Druck 
ne  up  with  $22,000.  With  that  cash 
orne  and  Druck  bought  out  the 
yground  equipment  maker's  origi- 

stockholders.  The  Small  Business 
ministration  came  up  with  a  loan 

$250,000.  With  fresh  cash  Druck 
i  Thorne  paid  down  some  of  the 
bt  and  lowered  their  interest  costs 
some  1.5%  a  year, 
rogether,  they  worked  to  turn  the 
le  company  around.  Their  first  task 
s  to  distinguish  the  company  from 
competitors.  Companies  like  Iron 
^untain  Forge  in  Missouri  and 
ndscape  Structures  in  Minnesota 
re  already  well  entrenched  with 
lools  and  park  departments  around 
:  nation.  But  they  were  all  basically 
alog  shops  that  sold  commercial 
yground  sets. 

Thorne  decided  he  could  carve  out 
liche  by  working  closely  with  local 
hitects  and  municipal  designers  to 
ate  playgrounds  modeled  for  each 
'ticular  site.  Today,  using  a  com- 
ter  program,  Thorne  translates  a 
ait's  "wish  list"  into  a  custom  sys 
n  of  swings,  slides  and  ladders 
led  "play  centers."  These  average 
0,000  but  can  run  as  much  as 
50,000  for  a  play  space  for  hun- 
:ds  of  children,  or  as  little  as  $5,000 
•  a  small,  day-care-center  version, 
ice  the  plans  are  approved,  the 
xluction  process  is  completed  in 
;  company's  Speonk  plant. 


Typical  of  many  small  entrepre- 
neurs, Thorne  has  had  to  finance 
growth  largely  with  debt.  But  last  year 
he  and  Druck  raised  $135,000 
through  a  private,  nonvoting  stock 
offering  with  local  investors,  using  the 
proceeds  to  retire  debt.  This  year, 
after  interest  costs  of  about  $70,000, 
the  company  expects  to  earn 
$268,000  on  sales  of  $3.5  million. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH 


Whistling  while  he  works 


Thorne  wants  to  buy  the  property 
adjacent  to  his  plant  so  he  can  expand 
production.  His  ultimate  business 
dream  is  twofold:  create  high-quality 
play  spaces  for  children  and  turn  small 
steel  fabricators  in  depressed  areas 
into  producers  of  playground  equip- 
ment. "You  don't  have  to  hire  thou- 
sands of  people,"  says  Thorne,  "to 
make  a  difference."  H 


Things  are  still  noisy  at  7453 
Hibbard  Drive  in  St.  Louis,  home  of 
dentist  Howard  Wright  and  his  wife, 
Vicki,  a  nurse,  and  headquarters  of 
the  Wrights'  All-Weather  Safety 
Whistle  Co. 

The  Wrights  started  the  business 
two  years  ago  to  produce  and  market 
an  ultraloud  whistle  Dr.  Wright  in- 
vented. In  its  first  year,  All-Weather 
sold  40,000  whistles,  worth 
$107,000  (Forbes,  Apr.  12, 1993). 
Several  outdoors-oriented  catalog- 
ers  now  offer  the  Wrights'  Storm 
Safety  Whistle,  among  them  North- 
west River  Supply  and  Early  Winters. 
Last  August  Wright's  whistle  de- 
buted in  the  L.L.  Bean 
Catalog.  So  far  Bean  has  sold  about 
10,000  whistles  at  $5.95  apiece 
(Wright's  wholesale  price  is  around 
$3  each;  he  won't  say  what  his  cost  is). 

All  successful  business  people — 
big  and  small — get  their  ideas  wher- 


ever they  can.  Wright  found  help  in 
his  dental  chair  when  he  asked  a 
patient,  a  senior  executive  at  Pet 
Inc.,  the  food  company,  for  market- 
ing advice.  The  answer:  Diversify. 
But  since  he  had  only  one  product, 
the  man  from  Pet  advised  him  to 
diversify  markets.  Wright  repackaged 
his  whistle,  previously  aimed  at 
boaters  and  hunters,  as  a  personal  se- 
curity device  for  women.  Wal-Mart 
now  sells  that  whistle  for  $4  apiece  in 
stores  nationwide. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  the  Wrights  and  their  three  kids 
have  moved  120,000  whistles.  For 
the  year  Wright  thinks  sales  will  top 
$1  million.  While  he's  cut  his  dental 
practice  back  to  just  3V2  days  a  week, 
he  says  he  loves  dentistry  too  much 
to  give  it  up  completely. 

He  is,  however,  looking  for  big- 
ger quarters  to  house  his  family  and 
his  business.  -Feeming  Meeks 


All-Weather  Safety 
Whistle's  Howard 
and  Vicki  Wright 
and  family 
He  found 
marketing  help 
in  his  dental  chair. 
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BY  JOSHUA  LEVINE 


In  an  effort  to  break  through  advertising  clutter,  art 
directors  are  breaking  all  the  traditional  typeface  rules. 
Problem:  People  don't  read  the  unreadable  new  ads. 

Gutenberg's 
revenge 


Funky  type  has  become  the  market- 
er's latest  tool  to  grab  audiences  as 
they  flip  briskly  through  magazine 
pages  and  surf  the  TV  channels.  Let- 
ters are  leaping  around  ads  and  com- 
mercials like  dogs  off  the  leash.  Words 
get  squeezed  and  stretched.  Sen- 
tences careen  wildly,  suddenly  plung- 
ing off  in  new  directions.  Headlines 
jumble  several  different  typefaces  to- 
gether, as  if  the  art  director  had  run 
out  of  the  one  he  started  with.  Type  is 
running  riot. 

One  of  advertising  guru  David 
Ogilvy's  cardinal  rules  was  an  injunc- 
tion against  using  reverse  type — white 
lettering  on  a  black  background. 
Keep  the  lettering  clear,  clean  and 
simple,  he  advised.  But  the  mind-set 
of  today's  agencies  is  that  type  is  art — 
who  said  anything  about  reading? 

Take  the  Maybelline  ad  where  the 
words  "full,  lavish,  through  it  all"  are 


pumped  up  in  different  typefaces, 
making  the  message  hard  to  read  and 
even  hard  to  look  at. 

Roper  Starch  Worldwide,  which 
measures  the  attention  paid  to  maga- 
zine ads,  reports  that  while  47%  of 
readers  noticed  the  ad — slightly  be- 


low the  average  score  for  other  cog 
metic  ads — only  11%  bothered  tj 
read  most  of  the  copy,  even  thougl 
there's  not  much  of  it  to  read.  That's 
dismaying  19%  below  the  average  fa 
the  cosmetic  category.  Most  reader 
ship  scores  cluster  closely  aroun< 
the  norm. 

The  Nike  ad  is  a  good  deal  mor 
stylish,  but  it,  too,  looks  like  it's  flunk 
ing  the  readership  test:  Only  12%  rca» 
most  of  the  ad,  a  full  43%  below  th< 
category  average,  although  Rope 
Starch  cautions  that  these  are  prelimi 
nary  results. 

Type  is  running  amok  on  televi 
sion,  too.  Ad  agency  Wieden  &  Ken 
nedy,  which  also  does  Nike's  ads,  i 
widely  credited  with  having  startec 
the  trend  with  commercials  for  Suba 
ru  in  1992.  The  spots  featured  typ« 
scrolling  down  the  screen  in  a  layerec 
pattern.  By  now,  the  technique  ha 
become  something  of  a  cliche,  partic 
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note"  approach 
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Lrly  with  car  companies.  "Type  is 
)re  important  than  ever  on  televi- 
n,"  says  Kent  Hunter,  executive 
sign  director  of  Frankfurt  Balkind 
rtners.  "Print  is  influencing  TV,  and 
is  influencing  print." 
\re  there  any  guidelines  these  days? 
aham  Clifford,  who  stands  guard 
;r  type  at  ad  agency  Chiat/Day,  has 
ew  general  admonitions  for  way- 
rd  art  directors:  Don't  squish  let- 
s  together,  keep  them  at  their  origi- 
scale.  Stick  to  standard  point  sizes, 
:asures  for  how  big  or  small  letters 
1  be.  Never  use  the  slash  mark 
tead  of  an  apostrophe,  and  for 
wen's  sake,  keep  the  number  of 
ferent  type  faces  to  a  minimum — 
lost  never  more  than  five,  and 
it's  pushing  it. 

sounds  simple  enough.  So  why  do 
directors  seem  hell-bent  on  pro- 
ving eyestrain  and  myopia?  To 
ne  degree  because  they  can.  Com- 
ters  are  revolutionizing  type  de- 
n.  In  the  old  days — the  good  old 
/s  to  purists — letters  were  arranged 
hand  on  a  tray  in  a  set  number  of 
•e  styles,  many  of  which  had  been 
ated  years  earlier  by  classic  type 
iigners  like  Giambattista  Bodoni 
i  Claude  Garamond.  Later,  type 
s  set  by  pouring  molten  lead  into 
>lds  on  a  Linotype  machine, 
[n  the  1970s  the  use  of  cameras  to 
Dtograph  type  ended  the  era  of  so- 
led hot  type.  Now,  with  a  desktop 
nputer,  an  art  director  can  squeeze 
stretch  a  letter  at  will,  ignoring  the 
ginal  designer's  scale  entirely,  and 
king  the  current  inventory  of  some 
>00  standard  typefaces  almost  irrel- 
int.  "Anyone  with  a  computer  can 
ate  his  own  typeface,"  says  Frank- 
t  Balkind's  Hunter,  whose  firm  did 
t  that  for  Comcast's  1992  annual 
»ort. 

Mot  everyone  is  impressed.  "I  call  it 
:  'ransom  note'  approach  to  adver- 
ng,  except  the  people  who  get 
isom  notes  are  compelled  to  read 
:m.  No  one  has  to  read  an  ad,"  says 
ilip  Sawyer  of  Roper  Starch. 
Mow  many  advertising  agencies  are 
ploying  type  directors  to  oversee 
5ger- happy  art  directors — a  job 
it  British  agencies,  with  their  great  - 
attentiveness  to  type,  have  had  for 
irs.  The  reign  of  terror  phase  of  the 
»c    revolution    may    almost  be 


The  cold  war  is  over,  but  the  global  arms 
bazaar  is  gaudier  than  ever. 

Weapons  hype 


By  Joel  Millman 

The  music  of  Beethoven  swells  on  a 
background  videotape  as  Hal  Hol- 
land, a  marketing  manager  for  Cadil- 
lac Gage  Textron,  a  Textron  Inc. 
subsidiary,  affectionately  pats  the 
product  he's  hawking.  "The  Emir  of 
Kuwait,"  he  says  cheerfully,  "had  one 
of  these."  It's  a  Cadillac  Gage  Com- 
mando LAV-300  wheeled  armored 
personnel  carrier. 

With  the  cold  war 
over,  the  business  of  sell- 
ing deadly  weaponry  is 
more  competitive  than 
ever,  particularly  for 
Third  World  clients 
whose  arms  budgets  are 
some  of  the  only  ones 
still  growing.  Which 
means  that  touting  ar- 
mored personnel  carri- 
ers, like  selling  soap, 
takes  more  than  a  simple 
statement  of  product 
benefits.  It  takes  a  little 
marketing  pizzazz. 

The  scene  is  the  8  th 
International  Air  &  nni 
Space  Fair — fidae,  as  it's 
known  to  the  trade — held  every  two 
years  at  a  military  airfield  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  At  first  glance  you  might  mis- 
take it  for  a  world's  fair — a  gaily  col- 
ored banner  with  the  words  "The 
World  of  Tomorrow"  festoons  the 
Chilean  pavilion. 

Geegaws  and  gimmicks  abound, 
from  keychains  with  China  Precision 
Machinery's  logo  to  beer  coasters 
from  South  African  arms  producer 
Armscor.  Armscor  is  pushing  its  line 
of  howitzers.  The  come-on:  "When 
you're  in  the  desert,  you  don't  want 
to  get  sand  kicked  in  your  face."  Most 
of  Armscor's  howitzer  exports  went 
to  Saddam  Hussein  before  the  Gulf 
war.  They  don't  tell  you  that. 

Every  booth  has  its  leggy  Chilean 
models,  suggestively  fondling  the 
hardware  as  buyers  browse.  Nothing 


like  a  little  sex  to  sell  a  Raytheon 
missile.  An  Israeli  bomb-disposal  ro- 
bot dispenses  candies  from  a  mechan- 
ical arm.  loseph  Bareket  ofTAAS  Israel 
Industries,  Ltd.  proudly  shows  off 
mini-Uzis,  touting  the  weapon  as 
"the  gun  that  won  Jerusalem." 

There's  price  promotion,  too. 
South  Korea's  Daewoo  Precision  In- 
dustries is  running  a  loss-leader  spe- 


Guns  go  better  with  Coke 
Sex  sells  weapons  systems  in  Santiago. 


cial  on  its  9mm  automatic  pistols: 
$200  for  a  pistol  that  normally  goes 
for  $250  to  $300,  depending  on  the 
quantity  ordered.  But  you'd  better 
act  quickly.  The  sale  ends  when  the 
show's  over. 

Over  at  the  Belgian  booth,  FN  Her- 
stal's  publicity  manager,  Chantal  Re- 
gibeau,  pushes  the  company's  P90,  a 
compact  assault  rifle.  "It's  new,  like  a 
Paris  fashion,"  says  Regibeau  seduc- 
tively. "It  will  cause  a  huge,  perma- 
nent cavity,"  she  adds. 

The  competition  is  fierce.  FN  Her- 
stal  and  the  U.S.'  Colt's  Manufactur- 
ing are  battling  Israel  for  a  $50  million 
contract  to  sell  100,000  rifles  to  the 
Colombian  armed  forces.  A  femme 
fatale  talking  Paris  fashion  and  perma- 
nent cavities  will  hardly  clinch  the 
sale,  but,  hey,  it  couldn't  hurt.  EH 
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A  tiny  startup  has  high  ambitions 
in  videogames.  But  is  an  early 
technological  lead  enough? 

Platform  battle 


By  Nikhil  Hutheesing 

Videogame  outfits  are  moving  from 
cartridges  to  compact  disks,  which  are 
better  at  delivering  detailed  sound 
and  motion  in  a  movielike  setting.  Yet 
an  almost  brand-new  little  company, 
Rocket  Science  Games,  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  claims  to  have  a  big  lead  in  disk- 
delivered  games. 

If  its  broad  claims  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, Rocket  Science's  game  archi- 
tecture will  allow  it  to  replicate  games 


for  any  new  CD-ROM  platform  in  just 
30  days,  at  only  10%  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  first  version  of  the 
game — and  without  sacrificing  per- 
formance. Compare  that  with  Soft- 
ware Toolworks,  which  takes  three  to 
six  months,  and  spends  1 5%  to  20%  of 
the  original  cost,  to  replicate  its  CD- 
ROM  games  on  new  platforms. 

Rocket  Science  also  asserts  that  it 
can  rev  up  CD  ROMs  for  the  instanta- 


neous response  required  by  shoo 
'em-up  games.  That's  somethir 
even  Nintendo  hasn't  been  able  to  d< 
All  of  which  makes  Rocket  Sc 
ence's  claims  ambitious  indeed  for 
company  that  is  only  ten  months  o 
and  has  yet  to  sell  a  single  produc 
But  ten  months  is  a  long  time  in  th 
business.  Almost  overnight,  the  Cl 
ROM,  played  in  ever  faster  drives  a 
tached  to  ever  faster  processor  chip 


Hollywood  veteran 
Ron  Cobb, 
with  engineer 
Bruce  Leak 
Mixing  Holly- 
wood with 
Silicon  Valley 
to  create 
a  dazzling 
new  generation 
of  games. 
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become  the  hot  medium  for  vid- 
fames.  3DO  and  Sega  are  in  the 
ROM  platform  business,  and  Sony 
i  Atari  are  working  on  it. 
[Tien  there  is  the  huge  and  rapidly 
•wing  base  of  home  computers 
lipped  with  CD  drives,  whose  own- 
may  have  intended  to  play  ency- 
pedias  or  other  serious  fare  on  the 
res  but  have  recently  discovered 
•e  entertainment. 

rhe  problem  with  the  huge  and 
lpting  CD  game  market  is  that  it  is 
fragmented.  There  are  at  least  six 
'ors  of  CD  players,  all  in  some  de- 
e  incompatible  with  one  another, 
game  developers  trying  to  pene- 
:e  the  entire  market  have  had  to  go 
considerable  expense  to  re-create 
ir  games  for  each  platform, 
rhat's  going  to  change,  says  Peter 
rett,  the  26-year-old  Australian 

0  cofounded  Rocket  Science  and 
n  serves  as  executive  vice  president, 
rett  has  a  bag  of  tools  that  speed 

work  of  software  creators.  One 
il,  Game  Composer,  assembles  vid- 

sound,  images  and  program  be- 
rior  to  create  a  master  "blueprint." 
other,  Game  Compiler,  retrieves 

information  from  the  blueprint 

1  uses  it  to  create  games  for  any  CD- 
SI.  Once  the  compiler  is  written  for 
articular  CD  player,  it  can  translate 
ne  after  game  with  little  additional 
ut  from  programmers.  Above  all, 
tools  save  the  developers  time — a 
cial  consideration  in  so  fickle  a 
rket. 

Vhy  believe  Barrett's  claim  that  he 
i  do  so  much  better  than  the  com- 
ition?  Barrett's  credibility  comes 
m  Cinepak,  a  video  compression 
erne  he  created,  at  the  age  of  23, 
t  for  the  first  time  made  possible 
-motion  video  on  a  CD-ROM.  Cine- 
:  has  been  adopted  by  Sega,  Atari 
13DO. 

Barrett's  partner  is  Steven  Blank, 
|  chief  executive  of  Rocket  Science, 
is  a  shrewd  New  York  business- 
n  who  has  been  involved  with  five 
nputer  startups,  four  of  them  suc- 
sftil.  The  technical  team  is  also 
Dressive.  It  is  headed  by  Bruce 
ik,  once  the  lead  engineer  on  Apple 
mputer's  QuickTime  technol- 
/ — an  architecture  that  offers  a 
nmon  language  for  software  devel- 
:rs  to  manage  video  and  sound, 
len  Leak  joined  Rocket  Science, 


ABOVE  &  RIGHT: 

Coming  Christmas: 
Loadstar  (above) 
and  Cadillacs 
&  Dinosaurs 
Cost:  $1  million 
each. 


BELOW: 

Steven  Blank 
and  Peter  Barrett 
of  Rocket  Science 
Will  they  be  able 
to  make  CD-ROMs 
fast  enough  for 
shoot'em-up? 
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Frox  had  plenty  of  money,  a  cast  of  famous 
computer  designers  and  an  intriguing  idea. 
How  could  it  flop  so  spectacularly? 

Choking 
on  a  silver 
spoon 

By  Julie  Pitta 


most  of  his  highly  regarded  team  of 
engineers  at  Apple  came  with  him. 

Then  there  is  the  Hollywood  side, 
led  by  cofoundcrs  Ron  Cobb  and 
Michael  Backes.  Cobb,  a  production 
and  conceptual  designer,  has  credits 
that  include  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark, 
The  Abyss  and  Conan  the  Barbarian. 
Backes,  a  screenwriter,  worked  with 
Michael  Crichton  on  Risinjj  Sun  and 
served  as  a  technical  adviser  on  Juras- 
sic Park. 

In  a  large,  airy  warehouse  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  die  two  Hollywood  veter- 
ans have  set  up  production  teams  not 
unlike  movie  production  units.  Each 
game  title  has  a  producer  and  a  cre- 
ative team  of  designers  and  special- 
effects  experts.  Cobb  and  Backes  say 
they'll  create  games  with  special  ef- 
fects rivaling  those  of  Star  Wars. 

Will  Rocket  Science  Games  be  able 
to  hold  a  technological  and  organiza- 
tional lead?  And  would  that  be 
enough  to  move  the  company  into 
the  big  time  in  this  multibillion-dollar 
business?  Maybe,  but  an  early  start 
isn't  always  enough  in  this  fast-mov- 
ing field. 

Gross  profit  margins  are  pretty 
wide;  a  typical  CD  wholesaling  for  $40 
costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  manufac- 
ture and  package.  But  the  develop- 
ment costs  can  eat  you  up.  It  can  cost 
$1  million  to  develop  one  of  these 
games.  But,  like  books  and  records, 
games  are  not  guaranteed  to  sell  well 
enough  to  break  even  (about  60,000 
copies).  To  compensate  for  duds,  you 
need  some  megahits. 

A  bestseller  can  hack  it:  Virgin 
Games'  7th  Guest  has  sold  250,000 
copies,  according  to  Sean  McGowan, 
a  toy  industry  analyst  with  Gerard 
Klauer  Mattison  &  Co.  But  few 
games  come  even  close. 

To  play  in  this  league,  Rocket  Sci- 
ence will  need  to  raise  lots  of  money. 
The  founders  have  already  given  up 
50%  of  the  company  to  get  $4  million 
from  venture  capitalists  Mohr  Davi- 
dow  and  Merrill  Pickard.  Now  the 
company  is  trying  to  peddle  less  dian  a 
25%  stake  for  $15  million. 

Rocket  Science's  chief  executive 
does  not  downplay  the  difficulties 
lying  between  his  early  technological 
lead  and  long-term  success.  Says  Ste- 
ven Blank:  "This  will  either  be  a  nice 
home  run  or  we  will  shut  the  whole 
goddamn  thing  down."  SH 


In  a  nondescript  storefront  in 
Milpitas,  Calif,  at  the  edge  of  Silicon 
Valley,  a  lone  receptionist  tended  a 
silent  telephone  and  waited  for  the 
rare  visitor.  Behind  her  lay  the  offices 
of  Frox  Inc.  The  building  once  bus- 
tled with  100  employees  whose  grand 
ambition  was  to  redefine  home  enter- 
tainment by  merging  the  computer 
with  the  television.  The  offices  were 
eerily  quiet,  though,  when  a  reporter 
dropped  by  earlier  this  year.  It  was 
scarcely  a  surprise  when  news  arrived 
later  that  Frox  had  been  seized  by  its 
creditor  bank. 

Frox  deserves  a  look  because  it  is 
not  your  garden-variety  failure  of  a 
startup.  This  one  died  not  from  lack  of 
resources,  but  from  too  many  re- 
sources. It's  a  sobering  tale  for  anyone 
looking  for  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  computer  and  enter- 
tainment industries. 

Frox  was  the  1988  brainchild  of 
Hartmut  Esslinger,  an  industrial  de- 
signer famous  for  creating  some  of  the 
slickest-looking  computer  casings  of 
the  1980s.  Among  his  designs  were 
boxes  for  the  Apple  Macintosh,  Sun 
Microsystems'  first  workstation  and 
Steve  Jobs'  Next  computer. 

A  video  and  audio  enthusiast,  Ess- 
linger  had  long  been  toying  with  an 
idea  for  a  radically  souped-up  televi- 
sion. Esslinger's  would  do  more  than 
flip  from  channel  to  channel.  It  would 
catalog  information.  It  would  func- 
tion in  much  the  same  way  a 
customizable  computer  database 
works.  A  Frox  user  could  catalog  his 


collection  of  rock  'n'  roll  compac 
disks  and  his  library  of  movies  on  lase 
disks — in  any  sequence. 

Nicholas  Negroponte,  director  o 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology's  Media  Lab,  envisions  . 
world  in  which  a  personal  compute 
user  in  Dubuque  could  search  tin 
stacks  of  the  Library  of  Congress  oi 
paw  through  a  collection  of  classi. 
movies.  To  assure  that  consumer 
wouldn't  become  buried  by  informa 
don,  they  would  need  a  machine  witl 
a  computer's  power  and  a  television' 
simplicity. 

Esslinger  would  build  just  such 
machine. 

He  lined  up  an  all-star  cast.  Ht 
recruited  Andreas  Bechtolsheim,  thi 
Stanford  University-trained  enginee 
who  invented  Sun's  first  workstation 
to  proffer  advice  on  the  hardwan 
design.  Then  there  was  Andrev 
Hertzfeld,  the  programmer  who  ere 
ated  the  friendly  interface  for  thi 
Macintosh.  Andrew  Moorer,  directo 
of  the  computer  sound  lab  at  Stan 
ford,  worked  on  the  audio. 

These  big  names  attracted  bijj 
money.  All  told,  $43  million  of  ven 
ture  capital  poured  in,  much  of  it  from 
Esslinger's  native  Germany.  Futurist 
were  talking  about  "smart  TV,"  anc 
the  Frox  seemed  to  be  the  first  em 
bodiment.  This  magazine  was  amonj 
those  that  oohed  and  aahed  (  Forbes 
Oct.  14,  1991). 

Esslinger  hired  25  engineers,  anc 
they  accomplished  some  technica 
tours  de  force,  including  a  way  to 
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Actually,  we  re  a  bit  of  both. 


Our  solid  corporate  strategy  has  delivered  a  proven  record  of  performance.  Yet  we're  able  to  move  at  Mach  speed 
to  pursue  viable,  profitable  opportunities  that  are  right  for  ALLTEL. 

Combine  performance  and  growth  and  youVe  got  a  company  that's  really  taking  off.  With  Forbes  500  ranking. 
\  five  year  total  annual  return  of  24%.  bid  33  consecutive  years  of  annual  dividend  increases.    JfUM  I'V^VI 
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glial  Equipment  Corporation  1994.  The  DIGITAL  logo.  Alpha  AXP  and  Alpha  are  trademarks  ol  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  -"^r 

"We  wanted  a  global  partner  to  help 
us  set  world  records  in  client/server." 

"Digital  answered  the  call  with  Alpha  AXP™ 
Our  clients  include  many  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world.  As  a  global 
leader  in  the  development  of  software  that 
enables  a  company  to  share 
and  manage  information 
throughout  their  entire  enter- 
prise, we  at  SAP  designed 
our  R/3  client/server  software 
o  take  full  advantage  of  the 
most  advanced  technology 
available  in  the  world. 
By  teaming  up  with  Digital  and 
their  Alpha  AXP  architecture, 
we  got  the  high  performance 
and  breakthrough  speed 
we  were  looking  for. 
That  means  you  can  sit  at 
an  Alpha  AXP  workstation  in 
New  York  and  use  R/3  to  access  sales  figures 
in  London  and  inventory  in  Hong  Kong  —  to 
give  answers  in  an  instant  to  your  customer  in 
Los  Angeles  about  when  to  expect  delivery. 
In  other  words,  we  give  you  fully  integrated, 
real-time,  on-line  client/server  solutions" 
"...World-Class  Speed" 
"Simply  stated,  we  wanted  Digital's  Alpha 
AXP  because  software  like  ours  demands 
world-class  speed.  SAP's  R/3  System 


Klaus  Besier,  CEO,  SAP  America, 
Teams  Up  With  Digital's  Alpha  AXP 


thrives  on  the  horsepower  Alpha  delivers. 
Allowing  our  clients  to  effortlessly  manage 
anything  and  everything  from  manufac- 
turing, sales  and  distribution  functions  to 
financial  and  human  resources.  In  virtually 
the  blink  of  an  eye.  All  over  the  world. 

"It's  a  very  powerful  partner- 
ship. Two  global  companies  that 
can  put  you  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  client/server  technology.  By 
building  on  our  vision,  the  people 
at  Digital  helped  us  create  real 
solutions  for  our  customers. 
Starting  with  outstanding  consul- 
ting services  that  range  from 
planning  to  total  application 
integration  and  data  migration 
for  legacy  systems  —  to  overall 
project  management." 
"...The  Best  Of  Both  Worlds" 
"Together,  SAP  and  Digital  are 
now  offering  the  best  of  both  of  our  worlds. 
Alpha  AXP  with  R/3.  But  the  big  winners  are 
our  customers.  They  get  fully  integrated 
client/server  solutions  that  operate  at  the 
speed  of  Alpha.  And  that's  why  I  called  Digital." 

Alpha  AXP  gave  SAP  the  power  to  be  its 
best.  If  you'd  like  to  hear  how  we  can  do  the 
same  for  you,  it's  time  you  called  Digital. 

CALL-DIGITAL 
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IMMUNICAT10NS 


Ross  Hunt  (left), 
a  marketing 
executive, 
and  Mike  Watts, 
president 
of  the  late 
Frox  Inc. 
The  box  that 
was  a  couple 
of  years 
too  early. 


make  ordinary  TV  signals  look  like 
high  definition  TV.  But  engineering 
alone  does  not  make  a  business. 

Joanna  Hoffman  was  recruited 
from  Lucid,  Inc.  by  her  friend  Ess- 
linger  to  be  Frox's  first  product  mar- 
keting manager.  She  left  Frox  in 
1990  and  has  this  to  say  about  the 
venture:  "There  were  some  very 
good  people  and  some  very  flaky 
people.  The  academic  people  had  no 
concept  of  how  to  do  a  product,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  understood 
how  to  run  a  business." 

For  example,  costs  soon  got  out  of 
control.  Esslinger  had  hoped  to  sell  a 
Frox  for  no  more  than  $5,000.  That 
goal  was  soon  abandoned,  as  strong- 
minded  engineers  were  unwilling  to 
use  off-the-shelf  audio  and  video 
components.  Thus  the  Frox  was  a 
custom  machine,  from  its  digitally 
driven  screen  and  speakers,  right 


down  to  its  remote  control.  There  was 
no  way  such  a  machine  could  be  sold 
for  $5,000. 

In  1989  Esslinger  left  after  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  Frox  board. 
Hertzfeld  and  Moorer  soon  followed 
him,  and  before  long  Bechtolsheim, 
too,  lost  interest. 

The  board  replaced  Esslinger  with 
former  Xerox  executive  Austin  Van- 
chieri.  Under  Vanchieri,  the  company 
enthusiastically  promised  the  Frox  by 
Christmas  1991.  Vanchieri  deliv- 
ered— unfortunately.  While  the  engi- 
neers pleaded  for  more  time,  the  Frox 
came  out  with  a  $30,000  price  tag — 
and  loaded  with  bugs.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks,  the  few  units  that  sold  began 
coming  back  for  repairs. 

The  board  fired  Vanchieri  during 
the  summer  of  1992  and  brought  in 
Michael  Watts,  a  turnaround  special- 
ist, to  rescue  the  company. 


"I  don't  have  a  lot  of  time,'"  Watt 
said  about  a  month  ago.  An  under 
statement.  The  roster  of  dealers  hac 
shrunk  from  100  to  30.  Only  100  o 
so  of  the  Frox  entertainment  center 
have  been  sold  to  date.  And  on  Apr 
15,  Silicon  Valley  Bank  foreclosed  on 
Frox's  assets. 

Little  wonder  the  machines  didn' 
sell.  Today  a  $2,500  multimedi; 
computer  can  do  much  of  what  ; 
$30,000  Frox  does.  Soon  even  cheap 
er  set-top  boxes,  being  developed  b] 
outfits  like  General  Instrument,  wil 
bring  intelligence  to  the  TV. 

Looking  back,  Andy  Bechtolsheim 
says,  "The  goals  were  decent  ano 
respectable.  It  was  just  a  couple  o 
years  too  soon."  Here's  another  ex 
planation:  It  started  out  too  rich  anc 
too  famous.  Maybe  startups  have  tc 
struggle  if  they  are  to  turn  into  rea 
businesses.  ■ 
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In  today's  world,  your  ultimate 
competitive  weapon  is  who  and 
what  you  know. 

That's  why  over  600,000 
successful  people  rely  on  ACT! 


Make  Better  Use  Of 
What  you  Know. 

Never  again  will  you  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  name  of  your  customer's 


formats.  Customize  your  contact 
lists  and  your  account  histories  to 
meet  your  individual  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be.  You  can 
even  share  ACT!  files  with  your 


to  manage  their  relationships.         spouse,  the  date  an  estimate  went      coworkers  over  your  network. 

NEW  ACT!  IT  TURNS  A  FEW  SCRAPS  OF 
APER  AND  A  HARMLESS  PHONE  LIST  INTO 
A  RUTHLESS  COMPETITIVE  WEAPON. 


If  you've  ever  lost  a  note, 
forgotten  ^critical  meeting 
or  found 
yourself 
'J  searching 
frantically 
for  a 


A  shiny 
pair  of 
winpip  shoes, 
a  pinstriped  suit 
and  a  copy  of  ACT.' 
for  Windows.  It's 
an  absolutely  lethal 
combination . 

phone  number,  you  need  new 
ACT!  2.0  for  Windows.  ACT!  will 
let  you  store,  retrieve  and  present 
an  incredible  amount  of  information 
in  virtually  any  form  you  like. 

And  information  is  a  competitive 
weapon  you've  simply  got  to  have. 


out,  or  the  location  of  a  client's 
favorite  restaurant. 

With  ACT!  you  can  keep  track  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  contacts, 
phone  numbers  and  addresses, 
even  notes  from  your  previous 
conversations.  ACT!  not  only  keeps 
track  of  your  phone  numbers,  it 
keeps  track  of  who  you  called, 
the  day  and  time  you  made 
the  call,  what  was  said 
and  exactly  what  was 
promised.  There  has  never  been 
a  tool  that  so  effectively  lets  you 
catalog,  organize  and,  even  more 
importantly,  manage  every  single 
business  relationship  you  have. 

Make  Better  Use  Of 
Your  Time. 

Prioritize  tasks,  schedule  an 
unlimited  number  of  appointments, 
to-dos,  phone  calls  and  recurring 
events,  carry  forward  incomplete 
tasks.  View  your  calendar  by  day, 
week  or  month  and  print  it  out  in 
over  20  calendar  and  address  book 


COMPANY_ 
ADDRESS 


□  CHECK  (Made  payable  to  Symantec  Corp.)     □  VISA     □  MASTERCARD     □  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

CREDIT  CARD  NO  EXPIRATION  DATE  . 

Please  attach  this  order  form  with  payment  and  allow  4-6  .veeks  for  processing  your  order 


What's  more,  ACT!  manages  all 
of  your  communications  with  its 
own  built-in  word  processor  and 
report  generator  So  you  can  create 
professional  correspondence  from 
mail-merged  letters  and  envelopes 
to  customized  mailing  labels 
without  ever  leaving  ACT!  It'll  even 
send  your  electronic  mail  and  faxes 
for  you,  too. 

Try  The  #1  Selling 
Contact  Manager  Free! 

PC  Magazine  gave  ACT!  their 
Editors'  Choice  Award."  Home 
Office  Computing"  gave  it  four 
stars.  Now  it's  your  turn.  Try  ACT! 
free  for  30  days  and  receive  the 
Taxi  Online  Entertainment  Guide"* 
(a  $39.95  value)  free. 

So  order  ACT!  now.  Or  visit  your 
local  software  store. 
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Profits  from  the 
underground 


COMMENTARY  BY  ANDREW  J.  KESSLER 


Andrew  J.  Kessler  is  a  managing  director  at 
Unterberg  Harris,  an  investment  banking  firm  in 
San  Francisco;  his  MCI  mail  address  is  akessler. 


Old  GAME  in  marketing:  Give  away 
the  razors,  sell  the  blades.  New  game: 
Give  away  software,  sell  the  upgrades. 
A  little  company  in  Mesquite,  Tex. 
(just  east  of  Dallas)  has  refined  this 
distribution  technique  to  a  high  art. 
Privately  held  Id  Software  doesn't 
release  financials,  hut  from  w  hat  I  can 
flush  out  about  the  company's  profit 
margin,  it  makes  Microsoft  look  like  a 
second  rate  cement  company. 

The  ten  folks  at  hi,  whose  average 
age  is  a  mere  2<S,  create  computer 
videogames — violent  games,  just  the 
kind  favored  In  my  9  year  old  neph- 
ew. Id  oilers  a  fully  functional  version 
of  its  software,  but  only  a  single  epi- 
sode, for  free.  You  download  die  pro 
gram  from  an  on  line  service  (like 
CompuServe  or  America  Online)  or 
from  Id's  bulletin  board  service. 
If  you  have  a  9,600  hit  per  second 
modem,  the  dow  nload  will  take  you 
20  minutes. 

You  try  the  game.  Trust  me,  you 
w  ill  he  hooked.  Then  you  call  an  800 
number  to  order  the  rest  of  the  epi- 
sodes for  $50  plus  shipping.  Hook- 
ware,  I  call  it. 

Id's  selling  method  is  not  entirely 
original.  Shareware,  which  has  been 
around  for  a  w  hile  (Forbes,  Nov.  28, 
1988)  is  very  similar.  Under  that  sys- 
tem a  program  is  circulated  at  no 
charge,  but  the  creator  asks  users  who 
like  it  to  send  in  a  modest  sum  to 
'•register"  and  get  a  printed  manual. 


McAfee  Associates  did  $18  million 
last  year  selling  antivirus  software  to 
corporate  customers,  in  a  hybrid 
shareware/licensing  model. 

And  there  are  other  companies  try- 
ing to  get  users  hooked  on  low-cost 
versions  of  their  software.  Apogee 
Software  sells  p<  games  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  Id's.  Computer  Associates 
has  sent  out  at  least  a  million  copies  of 
Simply  Money  at  $7  each,  a  sum  that 
just  covers  shipping  and  handling. 
Presumably  it  hopes  to  get  computer 
users  addicted  to  this  variety  of  per- 
sonal finance  software,  and  will  be 
positioned  to  sell  them  $50  upgrades 
over  the  coming  years. 

Borland  International  has  been 
selling  QuattroPro  for  a  tantalizing 
$50.  We  may  never  know  what  Chair- 
man Philippe  Kahn's  intention  was, 
since  Borland  has  agreed  to  sell  its 
spreadsheet  operation  to  Novell,  but 
upgrades  no  doubt  figured  into  it. 

"■Newer  seen  the  data  superhigh 
way,"  says  Jay  Wilbur,  at  32,  busi- 
ness manager  and  superego  at  Id. 
"We  like  to  consider  what 's  going  on 
as  an  underground." 

And  a  vast  electronic  underground 
it  is.  So  far  a  million  people  have 
dow  nloaded  the  teaser  version  of  Id's 
fust  product,  Wolfenstein  3  1),  and 
150,000  have  paid  for  the  whole- 
game.  Wolfenstein  is  a  terrifyingly 
realistic  shooting  game  that  uses  clev- 
er graphics  and  texture  mapping  to 
create  a  three  dimensional  mazelike 
environment.  Bv  moving  a  mouse  vou 
navigate  through  a  castle,  all  the  while 
being  attacked  b\  Nazis  and  German 
shepherds.  This  leaves  in  the  dust  the 
two-dimensional  games  of  the  sort 
played  on  Sega  and  Nintendo  players. 

Even  better  for  the  game  creators, 
there's  no  Sega  or  Nintendo  overlord 
to  control  the  personal  computer 
platform.  So  Id  pays  no  royalties  and, 
as  yon  may  gather,  has  no  censors. 

Now  think  of  the  profit  potential. 
Two  disks  and  packaging  run  maybe 
$3,  and  an  outside  fulfillment  house 


answers  the  800  number  and  handll 
the  shipping  for  probably  a  few  dolla 
more.  So  we're  looking  at  a  gro 
profit  margin  in  the  neighborhood  i 
90%.  Development  costs  are  low 
than  at  bigger  game  producers  (jj 
Story,  pajje  168);  significantly,  I 
hasn't  vet  had  any  dud  games  to  wri 
off.  Bottom  line:  I  would  guess  th 
Id's  pretax  profit  margin  is  aboj 
double  the  39%  seen  at  Microsoi 
Id's  sales  volume  in  1994  should  t 
close  to  $1 0  million. 

Id's  second  game  is  Doom,  wit 
still  better  graphics  and  more  rea 
ism.  It  takes  up  about  5  megabytj 
on  your  hard  drive,  and  really  needs 
486  to  run  well.  Id  has  expanded  tl 
freebie  distribution  a  bit  by  allowir 
software  wholesalers,  including  Gol 
Medallion  Software,  to  copy  samplj 
disks  and  send  them  out  to  stores  fi 
retail  sales  at  $7.  Id  keeps  none  t 
that  revenue. 

Id  wanted  Microsoft  to  put  the  frc 
sample  program  in  its  operating  sy 
tern  software.  "Would  you  rather  g< 
a  copy  of  Windows  with  solitaire,  o 
something  a  little  more  exciting  fro 
Id?"  asks  Wilbur.  Microsoft  balked, 
didn't  want  swastikas  and  shotgu 
blasts  packaged  with  its  products. 

What  happens  to  this  kind  of  bus 
ness  when  the  data  superhighway  a 
rives?  Wilbur  has  thought  about  tha 
Id  has  networking  hooks  built  inl 
Doom,  to  allow  up  to  four  users  i 
play  simultaneously,  either  on  tl 
same  team  or,  better  yet,  against  eac 
other.  Applications  like  this  cou] 
turn  out  to  be  the  big  winner  when  i 
Gore  puts  fiber  in  every  home. 

"No  sales  force,  no  inventory  cost 
no  rovalties  to  Nintendo  or  Sega,  n 
marketing  costs,  no  advertisin 
costs,  no  executive  parking  space 
This  is  a  new  and  exciting  busine 
model,  not  just  for  games,  and  nc 
even  just  for  software,  but  for  a  ho 
of  products  and  services  that  can  I" 
sold  or  delivered  via  an  electron 
underground.  ■ 
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ince  1987,  when  Canon  introduced 
the  world's  first  Color  Laser 
pier,  our  copiers  have  made  a 
opping  one  billion,  two  hundred 
lion  color  copies. 
It's  no  wonder  Canon  has  been 
unsurpassed  leader  in  color  copiers 
six  consecutive  years,  with  equally  unsurpassed  color  quality. 
Today,  Canon  makes  the  most  technologically  sophisticated 
or  copiers  available,  including  copiers  that  can  even  connect  to 


your  computer.  And  because  different  work  environments  have 
different  needs,  Canon  offers  a  choice  of  color  copier  solutions. 
One  sure  to  fit  your  needs. 

So  if  you  want  the  experience  of  Canon  color  copiers  behind 
you,  start  pushing: 
1-800-OK- 
CANON.  We'll 
immediately  - 
rush  you  a  free 
Color  Solutions  guide. 


1 

,  

Official  Copier  of 
^5  WorldCupUSAW 


Canon 


Inventing  a  bioengineered  drug 
is  only  half  the  battle.  After  that 
comes  the  really  tough  part. 

Calculated  risks 


By  Jeffrey  Young 


William  D.  Young,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Genen  tech  in  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, strides  past  a  gleaming  tangle  of 
tanks  and  tubes  manned  by  an  army  of 
masked  technicians.  In  this  modern- 
day  alchemy,  the  object  is  not  gold 
but  something  worth  888  times  as 
much,  ounce  for  ounce:  an  enzyme. 

The  49 -year-old  process  expert 
boasts,  "The  lesson  we  learned  with 
our  previous  biological  manufactur- 
ing process  helped  us  get  ten  times  the 
productivity  for  Pulmozyme.*' 

It  takes  a  moment  for  the  meaning 
to  sink  in.  Teh  times  as  efficient. 
Imagine  getting  ten  times  as  many 
cars  from  the  same  number  of  workers 
on  the  same  assembly  line  or  ten  times 
more  electricity  from  a  generator. 

Process  engineering  isn't  as  sexy  as 
drug  development  but  is  every  bit  as 
crucial  to  the  success  of  biotechnolo- 
gy. It  does  no  good  to  discover  a 
miracle  drug  if  it  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce than  people  car  affi  »rd  to  pay. 


William  D.  Young 
with  cell  culture 
One  stray  bacte- 
rium can  poison 
a  12,000-liter 
culture. 


G.  Kirk  Raab 
with  a 

fermentation 
cauldron 
"If  it  hadn't 
worked  out,  you'd 
be  talking  to 
someone  else 
right  now." 


In  December,  Pulmozyme  became 
the  first  federally  approved  treatment 
for  cystic  fibrosis,  a  genetic  disease 
that  afflicts  30,000  Americans. 
Known  chemically  as  dornase  alfa,  the 
substance  is  an  enzyme  that  breaks  up 


mucus  clogging  the  lungs  of  diseasi 
victims.  Days  after  approval,  the  dru 
was  reaching  pharmacists'  shelves 
That  speed  to  market  reflects  Genenj 
tech's  mastery  of  process  science. 

Efficient  production  keeps  patient 
off  waiting  lists,  raises  profits  and  get 
drugs  to  market  before  rivals  can  gral 
a  piece  of  the  action.  So  far  this  bran* 
of  savvy  has  been  overlooked  becaus 
only  a  handful  of  bioengineered  drug 
have  been  approved,  but  that  situai 
tion  will  change  as  the  host  of  prod 
ucts  in  the  pipeline  emerge  from  th 
other  end  and  start  to  fight  it  out. 

Scaling  up  production  in  bioteel 
isn't  like  enlarging  a  chemical  refiner 
or  an  assembly  line.  Tolerances  an 
exceedingly  fine,  because  the  factorie 
are  cells,  and  cells  can  get  sick.  A  singl 
bacterium  or  virus  can  poison  a  cul 
ture  in  your  test  tube  or  your  12,000 
liter  vat.  The  protein  products  ar 
fragile,  since  in  many  cases  they  hav 
been  designed  by  nature  to  work  a 
soon  as  they  are  synthesized  in  thl 
body  and  then  to  self-destruct. 

Thus  the  science-fiction  ambienc 
of  Genentech's  squeaky  clean  factory 
It  has  miles  of  gleaming  stainless  stee 
tubing,  immaculate  floors,  airlock 
and  hermetically  sealed  glass.  Behiin 
the  glass,  technicians  scurry  aroun* 
wearing  full-body  suits,  protectiv 
eyeglasses,  beard  covers  and  booties 

In  another  room,  lit  by  an  eerie  re< 
light,  stands  a  series  of  glass  jars  il 
ascending  size,  bionic  matreshka  doll 
that  gradually  build  cell  cultures  fron 
drops  to  buckets  to  barrels. 

Genentech  begins  with  a  cultur 
derived  from  Chinese  hamster  ovari 
cells,  then  inserts  genes  enabling  th 
cells  to  produce  both  the  Pulmozym 
protein  and  its  own  insulin  (to  speei 
the  growth  of  the  culture).  The  com 
pany  has  improved  the  managemen 
of  the  bioreactors  in  which  the  cell 
mass-produce  the  target  compoum 
by  controlling  temperature,  th 
growth  medium,  the  agitating  mech 
anisms  and  the  filtration  techniques. 

Another  series  of  hurdles  is  na 
scientific  but  regulatory.  The  Food  fi 
Drug  Administration  insists  on  test 
ing  not  only  the  finished  product  bu 
also  the  process  by  which  it  is  made 
Any  change  to  the  process  require 
new  testing,  perhaps  even  new  clinic: 
trials.  That's  because  with  a  factor 
that  literally  has  a  life  of  its  own,  yoi 
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JUST 

HOW 
STRONG 
IS  YOUR 
INFORMATION 


he  weak  link  could 
teyour  long  distance  data 
letwork.  That's  why  so  many 
msinesses  rely  on  Al&T 
ligital  data  transmission 
er vices. 

You've  got  the  best  computers, 
he  most  sophisticated  software, 
nd  backups  upon  backups.  But 
'  your  data  lines  don't  have  the 
ame  level  of  reliability,  your 
iformation  can  end  up  missing 
1  action. 

AT&T  data  services  have  the 
^liability  you  need  for  your 
ritical  data  applications.  Because 
•nly  AT&T  has  FASTAR,®  a  pat- 
nted  "self-healing"  technology 


that  immediately  identifies  cable 
cuts  and  automatically  reroutes 
your  data  around  trouble  spots. 
Restoring  service  in  minutes, 
instead  of  hours. 

But  FASTAR  is  only  part  of  the 
AT&T  reliability  story-  there  are 
many  other  chapters.  The  bottom 
line:  no  matter  what  your 
reliability  or  other  data  network- 
ing needs  might  be,  our  experi- 
enced sales  force  can  work  with 
you  to  custom-tailor  the  best  data 
service  for  your  domestic  or 
global  applications. 

You  don't  have  time  for  down- 
time. You  need  AT&T  reliability  for 
your  digital  data  transmission  ser- 
vices. AT&T  can  provide  you  with 


everything  you  need,  from  AT&T 
ACCUNET*  private  line  digital 
services  to  InterSpan^  Data 
Connectivity  Services,  all 
designed  with  the  latest  technol- 
ogy to  help  give  you  maximum 
network  "uptime!'  For  more 
information  about  both  domestic 
and  international  connections, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive 
or  1  800  248-3632. 

Reliability. 
The  AWT Business  Advantage. 


AT&T 


1994  AT&T 


1  foe  ceil  factory 


Cloning 
the  factories 

The  hamster  cells  divide,  producing 
identical  twins.  Each  twin  seeds 
a  colony  of  Pulmozyme  factories,  i 


Scaling  up 

The  colonies  are  cultured  in 
ever-larger  containers, 
culminating  in  12,000-iiter 
bioreactors.  The  nutrient 
medium  is  stirred  gently. 


Gene  splicing 

Genentech  splices  the  gene  for 
Pulmozyme,  a  protein,  into  a 
Chinese  hamster  ovary  cell.  It  also 
splices  in  a  gene  for  insulin  to 
help  the  host  cells  grow. 


Filtration 

When  the  cell  culture 
is  ready  for  harvesting, 
technicians  decant  it 
through  filters  that  extract 
Pulmozyme  from 
the  suspension. 


Souice:  Genentech 


can  never  be  sure  what  a  change  in  the 
manufacturing  process  will  do. 

The  only  way  to  hasten  a  bioengi- 
neered  drug  to  market  is  to  run  trials 
with  drugs  produced  by  the  same  cell 
line,  using  the  same  process,  in  the 
same  bioreactors,  with  the  same  fil- 
ters, that  will  be  used  for  mass  produc- 
tion if  the  drug  is  approved.  That 
strategy  entails  spending  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey up  front — $40  million  for  the  plant 
alone,  in  the  case  of  Pulmozyme — 
before  anyone  can  know  that  the  drug 
will  be  approved. 

Whichever  choice  you  make,  you 
still  end  up  a  gambler.  Last  fall  Chiron 
Corp.  found  itself  short  of  Betaseron, 
a  version  of  beta  interferon  approved 
for  multiple  sclerosis,  because  it  had 
run  its  trials  with  protein  from  a  small 
lab.  Until  the  FDA  approves  Chiron's 
bulk  manufacturing  method,  patients 
can  get  the  drug  only  by  winning  a 
lottery;  meanwhile,  competitors  are 
readying  similar  drugs. 

On  the  other  hand  you  can  get  into 
trouble  if  you  jump  the  gun  on  FDA 
approval.  Centocor  nearly  bankrupt- 
ed itself  when  it  wrongly  anticipated 
approval  of  a  drug  against  sepsis  and 
built  a  factory  to  make  the  stuff. 

"This  is  a  business  of  taking  well- 
calculated   risks,"   says  Genentech 


Chief  Executive  G.  Kirk  Raab.  "Risk 
and  reward.  If  it  hadn't  worked  out, 
you'd  be  talking  to  someone  else  right 
now.  We  bet  right  on  this  one." 

Genentech  came  close  to  losing  its 
last  big  bet.  It  expected  huge  sales  for 
Activase,  an  enzyme  that  dissolves 
blood  clots  in  heart  attack  victims. 
The  marketing  started  with  a  bang 
but  was  then  devastated  by  studies 
that  showed  no  difference  between 
Activase  and  a  much  cheaper  biologi- 
cally derived  competitor,  streptoki- 
nase. That  setback  led  to  Raab's  deci- 
sion to  sell  part  of  the  company  to 
Swiss  pharmaceuticals  giant  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche;  Roche  has  an  option 
to  buy  the  entire  company. 

The  injection  of  Swiss  capital  gave 
Raab  the  financial  muscle  to  launch  a 
40,000-patient  trial  of  the  two  clot- 
busting  drugs.  The  comparison  last 
year  showed  that  Activase  patients 
have  a  1%  better  survival  rate.  That 
slim  margin  enabled  Genentech  to 
reactivate  sales  of  this  drug,  despite  its 
hefty  price  tag  ($2,200  a  dose  whole- 
sale, compared  with  $200  for  strepto- 
kinase). A  controversy  continues  over 
whether  insurance  should  pay  for 
such  slight  benefits. 

The  company's  net  income  almost 
tripled  last  year,  to  $59  million,  on 


revenues  of  $650  million,  up  19%.  Fc 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  sales  ros 
30%,  to  $199  million,  and  earning 
more  than  doubled,  to  $39  millioi 
Pulmozyme  is  helping.  Its  sales  in  th 
first  quarter  came  to  $22  million — a 
new  revenue.  And  although  Gener 
tech  doesn't  disclose  its  manufactu: 
ing  costs,  the  company  acknow  ledge 
that  they  are  way  below  the  drug 
wholesale  price,  which  comes  t 
$9,855  for  a  patient's  yearly  needs. 

In  April,  Genentech  said  that  i 
preliminary  trials  with  patients  hosp 
talized  with  complications  of  chron 
bronchitis,  Pulmozyme  lowered  tk 
death  rate  after  six  months  by  60%. 
this  application  pans  out,  the  marko 
could  conceivably  expand  froi 
30,000  people  with  cystic  fibrosi 
taking  1 1  million  ampules  a  year,  tj 
perhaps  2  million  people  hospitalize 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  taking  9 
million  more  ampules  a  year.  Tl" 
market  would  grow  sixfold. 

That  would  be  good  news  both  fc 
bronchitis  sufferers  and  for  Gener 
tech.  It  would  also  demonstrate  one 
again  that  what  happens  after  a  dil 
coven'  is  just  as  important  as  wh. 
happens  before.  In  biotech,  as  in  otl 
er  businesses,  good  management  is  j 
important  as  good  technology.  ■ 
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Where  will  all  the 
smart  roads  and  smart  cars 
get  their  intelligence? 


By  the  early  21st  century,  your 
ar  will  be  equipped  with  an 
lectronic  map  that  will  navigate 
ou  through  traffic.  A  computerized 
oice  will  direct  you  as  you 
rive.  Electronic  road  signs  will 
mm  you  of  traffic  congestion  and 
uggest  alternate  routes.  Traffic 
ignals  will  automatically  adjust 
)  the  ebb  and  How  of  cars. 

This  is  no  passing  fancy.  The 
semiology  is  already  here.  And 
inch  of  it  is  coming  from  com- 
anies  located  in  Fairfax  County. 


The  network  of  satellites,  sensors, 
onboard  computers  and  guidance 
systems  that  will  make  intelligent 
highways  and  vehicles  work 
are  by-products  of  technologies 
that  these  companies  developed  for 
the  national  defense. 

Further,  the  policies  that  will 
be  used  to  deploy  this  technology 
are  being  developed  at  Fairfax 
County's  George  Mason  University. 

Smart  ideas  like  smart  cars 
and  smart  roads  are  why  smart 
companies  move  to  Fairfax  County. 


If  you  want  to  compete  in 
the  21st  century,  it's  the  best  route 
you  can  take. 

i  n 

Please  semi  me  more  information  on  the  business 
advantages  of  Fairfax  County. 

Name  

Title  


Company 

Address  

City  

Zip  


Stute_ 


Phone_ 


Faiifae  County  Kconomic  Development  tuthority 
Si(it)  Hoone  lloulerani.  Suite  l>t),  I  ienna,  I  irgiriia  221X2 
Telephone  703-790-0600,  /•'«.(■  70)HV)-1269  mo 
I  1 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


SCIENCE  a  TECHNOLOGY 


Your  daughter's 
computer 


COMMENTARY  BY  PETER  HUBER 


Peter  Huber,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Manhattan 
Institute,  is  an  editor  of  Phantom 
Risk:  Scientific  Inference  and 
The  /.aw (MIT  Press,  1993). 


When  Tillie  Ate  the  Chili  is  a 
delight.  The  real  show  stopper,  how- 
ever, is  Forty  Performing  Bananas. 
The  bananas  perform  all  right,  to 
delightful  lyrics  by  Jack  Prelutsky. 
Along  the  w  ay  you'll  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cha-cha,  the  fan- 
dango and  the  tango.  The  interactive 
package  is  on  a  CD  ROM  from  Broder- 
bund  Software,  the  leading  producer 
of  computer  software  for  children. 

It  begins  to  make  sense  that  Elec- 
tronic Arts,  the  videogame  maker, 
paid  $400  million  for  Broderbund  in 
February.  I  can  hardly  begin  to  con- 
vey on  paper  just  how  rich  a  teaching 
medium  you  can  buy  today  with 
$1,200  for  a  multimedia  computer 
and  $300  more  for  software. 

Consider  Broderbund's  Just 
Grandma  and  Me.  A  cute  little  mon- 
ster takes  a  trip  to  the  seaside.  The 
pages  of  the  book  turn  on  the  screen, 
just  as  they  would  on  paper.  No  sex, 
no  violence,  no  heavy  metal. 

No  big  deal,  in  fact,  until  your  kid 
starts  messing  around  with  her  mouse. 
She  clicks  the  starfish,  and  it  jumps  up, 
puts  on  a  top  hat,  and  perfi  >rms  a  short 
number.  There  are  hundreds  of  more 
little  surprises  like  it.  And  when  her 
pointer  happens  to  stray  to  a  written 
word  on  the  page,  the  word  lights  up 
and  is  read  back  to  her.  E.x :h  w  ord  thus 
becomes  an  animate,  vocal  object,  as 
interesting  as  a  performing  banana. 


She  learns  to  read  the  same  way  she 
learns  to  appreciate  die  dance  of  a 
starfish,  without  even  noticing  it. 
When  she  has  mastered  English,  she 
can  start  all  over  again  in  Spanish. 

In  the  last  few  years  my  daughter, 
now  almost  6,  and  I  have  tried  just 
about  even'  kid's  program  we  could 
find.  Some  are  brilliant;  many  are 
good;  almost  all  surprise  you  pleasant- 
ly in  one  way  or  another.  I  hesitated, 
for  example,  before  buying  Micro- 
soft's Musical  Instruments — I  just 
couldn't  see  my  youngster  spending 
much  time  on  this  specialized  encyclo- 
pedia. I  was  wrong.  Every  bizarre 
instrument  you  can  imagine,  every 
African  drum  and  Scottish  bagpipe, 
cvcr\'  ukulele  and  electronic  synthesiz- 
er, is  on  it.  Click  the  instrument  and 
you  hear  it  play.  Click  again  and  you 
see  a  cluster  of  related  instruments. 
You  can  compare  the  sound  of  a  chalu- 
meau  to  that  of  didjeridu,  and  if  you 
can't  pronounce  either,  click  away  and 
you'll  learn  how.  I  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  an  Indonesian  bonang 
and  a  xylophone,  but  she  now  can. 

We've  been  using  our  Miracle  Pi- 
ano regularly,  too.  It's  an  electronic 
keyboard  linked  to  an  elegant  soft- 
ware package  that  runs  on  Apple  or 
MS-DOS  machines.  You  learn  basic 
tunes  by  shooting  ducks  (from  the 
keyboard,  of  course)  as  they  paddle 
along  the  staff  on  your  computer 
screen.  You  save  teams  of  sky  divers 
from  hard  landings  by  nailing  chords 
in  the  Ripchord  arcade.  You  exercise 
pitch  and  rhythm  in  the  practice 
room  under  the  attentive  eye  of  a 
tutor.  In  the  performance  hall,  you 
play  serious  music  with  other  per- 
formers. We're  working  on  "Bingo" 
now,  the  easiest  piece  using  black 
keys.  Two  hands,  of  course. 

Musical  purists  have  already  som- 
berly advised  me  that  teaching  music 
by  machine  is  bound  to  end  badly. 
Nothing  can  substitute  for  a  really 
good  human  teacher.  A  machine  will 


tolerate  bad  habits  and  slovenly  tech 
nique.  I'm  sure  they're  right.  Bu 
humans  are  expensive,  they're  no 
always  patient,  and  you  can't  get  then 
to  my  house  at  7:30  in  the  morning 
when  my  daughter  happens  to  fee 
musical.  The  same  goes  for  poetr 
readings  about  performing  bananas. 

Our  single  best  piece  of  educationa 
hardware  has  turned  out  to  be  one  shi 
discovered  for  herself.  Several  compa 
nies  make  little  label  printers;  they'r 
used  to  address  envelopes  and  so  on 
You  get  the  printout  on  a  little  peeli 
off  sticker.  Pew  things  in  creatioi 
delight  a  preschooler  more  than 
sticker.  After  some  negotiation  w. 
settled  on  a  simple  rule:  any  sticker 
anytime,  anyplace,  as  long  as  it  bears 
correctly  spelled  word.  Walkinj 
around  like  a  paunchy  Hell's  Ange 
with  "snake"  plastered  on  your  ches 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  child' 
education.  She'll  learn  to  read  beforj 
she  ever  sets  foot  in  a  classroom. 

If  your  offspring  are  already  in  th« 
sullen-and-pimply  phase  of  life,  vol 
probably  need  multimedia  hardwarj 
even  more.  At  least  buy  an  interactive 
encyclopedia  like  Grolier's  or  Micro 
soft's  Encarta.  We  own  a  printec 
World  Book  and  a  Britannica,  but  th< 
electronic  encyclopedias  are  better 
Not  because  a  computer  screen  is  \ 
particularly  good  medium  for  read 
ing — it  isn't — but  because  the  searcl 
power  of  a  computer  behind  a  bool 
gives  you  ten  times  the  book.  Hunt 
ing  for  information  and  exploring  un 
expected  connections  is  immeasur 
ably  faster,  and  therefore  more  fun. 

I  know  $1 ,500  is  serious  money  fo< 
most  households.  But  if  we  can't  ye 
put  these  things  in  every  privatj 
home,  we  surely  should  be  putting 
them  in  every  public  school.  Having 
used  both  extensively,  I'd  certainl; 
buy  multimedia  hardware  for  my  kid 
before  I'd  plug  them  by  modem  intc 
the  Internet. 

My  6-year-old  attends  an  excellen 
kindergarten  in  suburban  Washing 
ton,  which  she  dearly  loves.  But  she' 
learning  the  three  R's  on  a  parent's  laj 
in  front  of  a  cathode  screen.  Televi 
sion — even  Sesame  Street — holds  nc 
interest  for  her  at  all.  What  I  see  in  he 
experience  is  the  face  of  learning 
transformed,  almost  beyond  recogni 
tion.  Don't  let  your  children  (or  may 
be  grandchildren)  miss  the  train.  ■ 
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"The  Fax  With  The  Lowest  Cost-Per-Copy 
Is  One  Player  You  Can't  Do  Without." 

Bill  Walsh,  Championship  Coach 


oiHiinu  ncHLini 
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Amniocentesis  is  highly  effective  at  spotting  genetic 
disorders  in  fetuses  but  bears  its  own  serious  risks. 
Safer  testing  is  on  the  way. 

Alternatives 
to  amnio 


By  James  Ketelsen 

Couples  in  their  30s  who  are  about 
to  have  children  face  a  tough  choice: 
Should  the  mother-to-be  have  am- 
niocentesis? Amniocentesis — the 
dreaded  "amnio"  to  millions  of  ex- 
pecting parents — uses  a  long  needle 
to  extract  fetal  cells  through  the  abdo- 
men from  the  fluids  in  a  pregnant 
woman's  amniotic  sac.  The  cells  and 
fluid  are  then  tested  for  genetic  disor- 
ders, such  as  Down  syndrome,  and 
other  birth  defects. 

In  the  U.S.,  about  half  of  all  preg- 
nant women  35  and  over  opt  for 
amniocentesis.  The  risk  of  having  a 
fetus  with  Down  syndrome  is  roughly 
1  in  700  at  age  30,  jumps  to  1  in  about 
300  at  age  35,  and  to  1  in  90  at  age  40. 
But  the  test  itself  increases  the  risk 
of  miscarriage  from  about  1 .5%  to  2%, 
and  can  damage  the  fetus.  A  less 
common  but  similar  test,  chorionic 
villus  sampling  (CVS),  carries 
similar  risks. 

Well  aware  of  amnio's  dangers,  re- 
searchers have  been  looking  for  safer 
prenatal  testing  techniques.  High- 
resolution  ultrasound,  for  example,  is 
used  increasingly  to  look  for  defects 
that  have  physical  signs  in  the  fetus. 
But  some  genetic  disorders  have  no 
physical  signs. 

The  most  promising  work  today  is 
being  done  on  testing  a  pregnant 
woman's  blood  for  signs  of  prenatal 
disorders.  Some  maternal  blood  test- 
ing is  already  done — the  blood  is  mea- 
sured for  three  proteins;  abnormal 
levels  of  these  proteins  have  been 
correlated  with  genetic  disorders.  But 
there's  a  big  drawback:  The  proteins 
are  at  abnormal  levels  so  often  in 
pregnant  women  that  such  a  blood 
screen  tells  about  40  women  out  of 


Male  fetal  cell  with  Y  chromosome  colored 
Biotech  companies  are  working  on 
ways  to  isolate  and  analyze 
fetal  cells  in  expectant  mothers' 
bloodstreams. 


even7 1 ,000  to  get  an  amnio  test  when 
only  about  one  in  1 ,000  will  actually 
have  a  baby  with  Down  syndrome,  by 
some  estimates. 

To  get  more  definitive,  safer  results, 
researchers  worldwide  are  looking  for 
ways  to  isolate  fetal  red  blood  cells 
within  the  maternal  blood  stream. 
"It's  a  very  hot  area  right  now,"  says 
Society  of  Perinatal  Obstetricians 
President  Dr.  Valerie  Parisi. 


In  February  a  Houston-based,  pub 
licly  traded  biotech  company  name 
Aprogenex,  Inc.  filed  an  applicatio 
w  ith  the  U.S.  Food  &  Drug  Admini) 
tration  for  a  product  that  identify 
nucleated  fetal  red  blood  cells  in  m« 
ternal  blood.  Only  the  fetal  red  bloo 
cells  that  have  a  nucleus  will  reve 
genetic  disorders.  Finding  and  isolai 
ing  these  cells  is  the  most  difficult  pa: 
of  the  test — akin  to  looking  for  trf 
proverbial  needle  in  the  haystack- 
because  there  is  maybe  one  such  fed 
cell  per  10  million  maternal  cells  (si 
photo).  Aprogenex  claims  its  GenSil 
testing  process  can  identify  these  cell 
and  is  designed  to  identify  95%  c 
genetic  disorders,  close  to  the  amnic 
centesis  test's  rate  of  almost  100%. 

Another  little  biotech  compan; 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  IG  Labon 
tories,  70%  owned  by  Genzym 
Corp.,  is  also  working  on  a  techno 
ogy  to  identify  these  same  fetal  cells  i 
maternal  blood. 

While  maternal  blood  testing  is  sa: 
er  than  amnio,  it's  also  faster  an) 
cheaper.  Laboratories  using  GenSit 
would  have  results  five  hours  after  th 
blood  is  collected,  versus  a  week  c 
two  to  get  results  from  amniocentesi: 
And  while  amniocentesis  costs  a  pa 
tient  up  to  $  1 ,500,  Aprogenex's  Ger 
Site  would  cost  perhaps  $200.  Th 
lower  cost,  without  fetal  risk,  coull 
vastly  expand  prenatal  testing 
younger  women.  This  could  identil 
the  75%  to  80%  of  Down  syndrom 
babies  that  are  born  to  women  unde 
35  in  the  U.S.  every  year:  Fewwome 
under  35  get  an  amnio. 

When  will  genetic  testing  on  fet; 
cells  in  maternal  blood  be  commei 
dally  available?  Hard  to  say.  IG  Lab 
hopes  to  begin  clinical  trials  of  a  pnx 
uct  by  early  next  year.  And  Aproger 
ex's  chief  executive,  Joel  Bresser,  be 
lieves  that  GenSite  may  come  to  mai 
ket  in  the  U.S.  in  the  first  half  of  199; 
the  FDA  willing. 

But  Dr.  Diana  Bianchi,  chief  c 
perinatal  genetics  at  the  New  Englan 
Medical  Center,  who  first  proved  th 
existence  of  nucleated  fetal  red  bloo 
cells  in  maternal  blood,  is  more  cat; 
tious.  Says  she:  "It's  too  early  t 
predict  when  such  a  product  will  b 
available,  because  no  large-scale  clin: 
cal  evaluation  has  yet  been  pei 
formed."  This  much  is  certain:  th 
sooner  the  better. 
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Our  Special  Investigative  Units  track  down  and  aggressively 


prosecute  fraud  wherever  they  find  it.  Not  just  because  fraud 


Most  Companies  Try  To  Avoid  Fraud. 


costs  the  insurance  industry  billions  every  year. 


But  because  Workers  Compensation  fraud  adds 


to  the  already  high  cost  of  doing  business  for  all 


We  Look  For  It. 


industries.  Including  yours. 


So  fraud  actually  costs  more  than  money.  It  can  cost  jobs.  If  you're  interested  in  flexible, 


LIBERTY 

cost-effective  ways  to  stop  it  in  its  tracks,  talk  to  Liberty  Mutual.  MUTUAL 


©  1993  Libtrty  Mmual  Insurance  Croup/Bosion 


The  world  must  see  this  as  a  very  carefully  measured  step. 


There  is  no  precedent  for  this. 

You're  embarking  on  a  strategic  merger  that  will 
not  only  transform  and  strengthen  your  company,  it  will 
revolutionize  your  industry. 

But  when  y         n ,  you  had  no  easy  way  to  put 
a  value  on  this  new  enti     bu  needed  a  way  to  prove  to 


yourself,  and  to  the  world,  that  this  could  succeed. 

That's  why  you  called  in  a  firm  that  was  n 
stranger  to  some  of  today's  most  challenging  merger 
One  that  knew  your  industry  —  cold. 

Their  advisory  specialists  immediately  set  abc 
analyzing  the  situation  and  calling  on  professionals  frc 


Chicago 


Frankfurt 


London 


Los  Angeles 


Luxembourg 


Madrid 


Melbourne 


Milan 


Morgan  Sianley  is  a  regisicred  service  mark  ol  Morgan  Stanley  Group  Inc. 


ent  disciplines  and  offices  around  the  world.  They 
;ed  with  industry  specialists  to  project  the  size  and 
|  of  the  new  company.  They  worked  with  fixed 
ne  and  equity  capital  markets  experts  to  weigh  the 
itial  reactions  of  bondholders  and  shareholders. 
Every  variable  was  considered.  New  technology. 


Regulation.  World  events.  Even  your  competitors'  most 
likely  moves  —  and  your  countermoves. 

You're  now  confident  this  merger  will  work, 
because  you  know  how  it  will  work. 

And  you're  ready  to  show  the  world  a  bold  leap 
into  the  future  that  will  land  on  solid  ground. 


MORGAN  STANLEY 


San  Francisco  Seoul  Singapore  Taipei  Tokyo 


Toronto  Zurich 
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Some  kids  do  the  darnedest  things— like  starting  their 
own  businesses  before  reaching  high  school. 
Could  your  kid  be  one  of  them? 

Junior 

entrepreneurs 


By  Toddi  Gutner 

Larry  Villella,  1 1,  was  in  charge  of 
watering  the  lawn.  He  hated  having 
to  move  the  sprinkler  around  the 
bases  of  the  trees  to  saturate  their 
roots.  So  he  went  to  the  basement  of 
the  family  home  in  Fargo,  N.D.  and 
cut  a  circular  sprinkler  into  a  C-shape 
that  fit  around  tree  trunks  and  shrubs. 

And  thus  a  company  was  born. 
Villella's  ConServ  Products  Co.'s 
sprinklers  are  sold  nationwide  in 
hardware  stores  and  catalogs.  Villella, 


now  15,  has  grossed  about  $70,000 
since  the  company  was  launched  four 
years  ago. 

At  age  12,  Ben  Narasin  of  Manhat- 
tan w  as  an  avid  collector  of  comic 
books.  One  day  he  asked  his  f  ather  for 
a  $65  entrance  fee  to  work  as  a  dealer 
at  a  regional  comic  book  convention. 
His  father  balked  at  first,  but  gave  in 
"to  teach  Ren  a  lesson.''''  It  was  Pop 
who  got  the  lesson.  At  the  convention 
he  w  atched  in  awe  as  his  son  bought  a 


Inventor  Larry  Villella  at  h'S  Fargo,  N.D.  home 
Grossed  $70,000  and  isn't,  yet  old  enough  to  drive. 
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comic  book  from  one  dealer  an 
walked  across  the  floor  and  sold  it 
another  dealer  for  a  higher  price,  a 
was  a  shocker  to  see  how  effective  I 
was,"  recalls  the  senior  NV.rasi 
Young  Ren's  total  take  home  pay  th 
day:  $2,500. 

Narasin,  now  28,  doesn't  arbitral  K 
comics  anymore.  Seven  wars  ago  I 
founded  Boston  Prepatory,  a  mej 
sportswear  manufacturer  (  1993  sak 
$8  million). 

Is  your  child  a  budding  entrepr 
neur?  The  traits  that  mark  one  emen 
quite  early.  So  found  Marilyn  Kou 
ilsky  in  a  study  of  685  preschoolei 
entitled  "Predictors  of  Kntreprenetl 
ship  in  a  Simulated  Economy."  Kou 
ilsky  carried  out  the  research  in  198 
when  she  was  a  professor  at  the  uci 
School  of  Education. 

By  the  time  they  hit  grade  schox 
kids  with  an  itch  to  start  their  ow 
businesses  are  probably  already  hui 
tling — everything  from  candy  ai 
lemonade  to  matchbox  cars. 

What  are  the  vital  signs  to  look  fa 
A  taste  for  risk-taking,  a  talent  fil 
creative  problem-solving  and  hig 
achievement  motivation,  says  Ko( 
rilskv,  who  ripped  a  page  from  tl 
kids'  copybooks  and  became  an  cntr< 
preneur  herself.  She  now  runs  an  edi 
cation  institute  for  the  ('enter  f<| 
Entrepreneurial  Leadership.  Based 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  nonprofit  foul 
dation  promotes  entrepreneurship  : 
children,  among  other  things. 

These  traits  are  more  common  th^ 
one  would  think.  Kourilsky  four 
that  as  many  as  one  out  of  four  kinde 
garten  kids  shows  the  necessary  entrj 
preneurial  qualities.  Rut  somethir 
happens  to  that  itch  once  kids  hit  th 
teens.  Somewhere  between  grac 
school  and  high  school  graduatioj 
the  entrepreneurial  spark  found  in  s 
many  youngsters  is  snuffed  out.  E 
high  school  age,  onlv  about  3%  « 
students  still  retain  that  spark. 

.Savs  Kourilsky:  "Our  schools  teac 
people  to  become  employees,  nc 
employers." 

Other  experts  agree.  "Children  ai 
creative  and  we  beat  it  out  of  them, 
savs  Can'  Cadenhead,  director  of  th 
M.R.A.  entrepreneurship  program 
the  University  of  Texas.  Adds  Ralp 
Schulz,  executive  vice  president  < 
Junior  Achievement,  "It's  the  kit. 
who  don't  want  to  play  by  the  rules  < 
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e  school  system,  but  by  their  own 
les,  who  tend  to  go  oft'  and  start 
eir  own  companies." 
What  can  parents  do  to  keep  the 
irit  alive? 

In  his  book  The  Lemonade  Stand 
12.95,  call  1-800-438-TEEN  to 
der),  Emmanuel  Modu  writes 
out  how  to  encourage  the  entrepre- 
ur  in  your  child.  Modu  is  a  senior 
:asury  analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch  and 
under  of  the  Center  for  Teen  Entre- 
eneurs  in  Newark,  N.J. 
"Children  who  feel  they  are  able  to 
ntrol  their  destiny  and  their  lives,  or 
least  affect  the  outcome,  are  ones 
\o  tend  to  become  entrepreneurs," 
/s  Modu.  How  do  you  give  them 
at  sense?  It  helps,  he  says,  to  forgo 
owances  and  make  children  work 
r  the  money  they  want.  That  teaches 
em  that  their  efforts  can  and  do 
ike  a  difference. 

Thirteen-year-old  Stephen  Lovett 
Reston,  Va.  loved  cars,  for  example, 
d  needed  pocket  money.  So,  with 
;  parents1  blessing,  he  started  a  car 
:aning  service.  After  school  and  on 
:ekends,  Lovett,  now  18,  still  wash- 
■  waxes,  polishes  and  shampoos 
rs.  He  charges  up  to  $80  a  car, 
pending  on  the  service,  and  now 
s  five  kids  working  for  him.  He 
m't  say  how  much  he  makes,  but  he 
sentry  bought  himself  a  Chrysler  Le 
ron.  "The  way  my  parents  encour- 
ed  me  was  by  not  giving  me  an 
owance,"  he  says. 

Anyone  can  wash  and  wax  cars,  of 
urse.  But  as  is  typical  of  the  success- 
young  entrepreneurs,  Lovett  real- 
:d  early  on  that  he'd  have  to  be 
native  to  get  and  keep  customers. 
Lovett  distributed  business  cards 
d  fliers  in  his  neighborhood  and 
iced  pieces  of  candy  and  thank-you 
>tes  in  the  cars  he  serviced.  He  then 
led  customers  a  month  after  servic- 
l  their  cars  to  make  sure  they  were 
:isfied  and  to  see  whether  their  cars 
eded  another  servicing.  Then 
:re's  Lovett's  rain-date  guaran- 
: — if  it  rains  within  three  days,  he 
rers  to  rew  ash  the  cars  free. 
"I'd  like  to  have  Lee  Iacocca's  old 
:>  and  then  move  on  from  there," 
ivett  says. 

Brad  Boisvert,  16,  who  has  always 
fed  to  cook,  often  takes  cooking 
isses  at  a  school  near  his  Rhode 
and  home.  "Ed  like  to  own  m\  own 


restaurant,"  he  says.  But  he's  not  just 
waiting  for  that  to  happen.  After  at- 
tending a  one-day  vegetable  carving 
seminar,  Boisvert  started  a  catering 
company.  Word  of  mouth  and  posters 
advertise  his  delicately  crafted,  edible 
centerpieces,  which  Boisvert  makes 
for  $20  to  $80  a  pop. 

Even  before  he  was  a  teenager, 
Geoff  Allen  of  McLean,  Va.  was  a 
whiz  at  the  computer.  He  learned 
how  to  write  his  own  programs  but 
was  a  little  young  to  start  selling  those 
services.  So  for  a  few  years,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  work  legally,  he  Hipped 
hamburgers.  "When  my  friends  were 
going  to  the  beach  on  the  weekends,  I 
was  waking  up  at  5  a.m.  to  open 
McDonald's,"  he  recalls. 

The  work  habit  stayed  with  Allen. 
By  the  age  of  1 6  he  was  working  part 
time  as  a  systems  analyst;  by  1 8  he  had 
launched  his  own  consulting  firm.  At 
19,  he  started  Source  Digital  Systems, 
which  does  video  editing,  produces 
animation  and  creates  video  kiosks  for 
point-of-sale  purchases.  In  1993  the 
company  had  sales  of  about  $5  mil- 
lion; sales  this  year  are  projected  to  hit 


$8.5  million. 

"My  parents  told  me  that  anything 
I  wanted  to  do  was  possible.  They 
never  told  me  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing," Allen  says. 

Is  entrepreneurial  skill  an  inherited 
trait?  LJsually  not,  say  the  experts,  nor 
is  it  something  that  can  be  taught. 
But  it  certainly  can  be  nurtured.  Au- 
thor Modu  suggests  getting  entre- 
preneurial hopefuls  involved  in  pro- 
grams such  as  Junior  Achievement 
(719-540-8000),  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America  (703-860-3334) 
or  Entrecon  at  Wharton  (215-898- 
7607).  Books  can  help,  too,  such  as 
Capitalism  for  Kids  by  Karl  Hess 
(Dearborn  Financial  Publishing, 
$8.95)  and  The  Teenage  Entrepre- 
neur's Guide  by  Sarah  Riehm  (Surrey 
Books,  $10.95). 

Modu  also  says  it's  a  good  idea  to 
expose  kids  to  the  workings  of  the 
stock  market  at  a  young  age  by  hav- 
ing them  set  up  and  track  dummy 
portfolios  of  stocks  and  funds  they 
themselves  pick.  This  is  a  snap  these 
days  on  Prodigy,  CompuServe  or 
America  Online.  H 


Entrepreneur  Stephen  Lovett  washing  his  Chrysler  Le  Baron 

"I'd  like  to  have  Lee  Iacocca's  old  job  and  move  on  from  there." 
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In  the  age  of  central  air-conditioning, 

hand  fans  are  obsolete— and. therefore  collectible. 


Fanfare 


By  Toddi  Gutner 

"Fans  are  as  old  as  hot  weather,1' 
writes  Susan  Mayor  in  her  book.  The 
Letts  Guide  to  Collecting  Fans  ($19, 
Studio  Editions). 

And  to  collectors,  as  hot  as  Bombay 
in  May.  Christie's  alone  holds  four  to 
five  fan  auctions  a  year  (the  next  is 
May  12,  in  London).  The  days  when 
you  could  browse  any  decent-size  flea 
market  and  score  fans  for  a  few  bucks 
are  long  gone.  Many  fans  deemed  of 
collectible  quality  now  start  in  the 
$1,000  to  $3,000  range. 

Fans  were  used  in  China  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  and  not  only 
for  cooling  off.  Chinese  noblemen 
and  women  shielded  their  faces  with 


fans  when  passing  others  of  equal 
status,  to  avoid  having  to  go  through 
greeting  rituals.  Japanese  warriors 
held  fans  to  signal  to  one  another 
during  battle. 

Fans  started  to  become  popular  in 
the  West  in  the  1600s,  when  trade 
with  the  Far  East  opened  up.  At  first 
only  members  of  the  upper  classes 
could  afford  them,  and  they  became 
symbols  of  wealth  and  status,  much 
like  fine  art.  Flandmade  fans  were 
commissioned,  sometimes  costing 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Later,  fans  were  mass-produced  in 
Paris  and  became  vital  to  every  lady's 
wardrobe.  From  the  mid- 17th  centu- 


ry right  up  until  the  early  1900s,  q 
well-dressed  woman  in  Europe  or  tl 
Americas  would  venture  out  withoi 
a  fan.  To  cool  herself.  To  attra 
attention.  To  flirt. 

The  early  18th  century  saw  tt 
introduction  of  the  printed  fan,  whi 
was  cheap  to  produce,  especially 
made  of  paper.  By  the  time  of  "tl 
Great  Exhibition" — the  Internatioi 
al  World  Exhibition  in  London 
1851,  these  inexpensive  fans  had  b 
come  the  T  shirts  of  their  day.  Pe 
fume  and  liquor  companies  herald 
their  wares  on  simple  fans.  By  tl 
early  20th  century  political  candidat 
were  plastering  their  faces  and  the 
slogans  on  them. 

What  do  collectors  go  for?  Hanc 
made  fans  that  commemorate  in 
portant  events  like  the  first  manne 
hot  air  balloon  ascension  in  Franc 
in  1783 — especially  if  elaborate 
made — are  among  those  most  va 
tied  by  collectors.  "You're  lookir 
at  history,  not  just  a  fan.  Mai 
depict  a  crowning,  a  battle,  a  wet 
ding,"  says  Howard  Weinberg,  53, 


Collectors  Ellen  Dennis  and  husband  Chris  Beck 

Their  $150,000  collect  ion  is  now  worth  about  $500,000 
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is  to  be  auctioned  at  Christie's  in  London  on  May  12 
pected  to  fetch  $9,000  to  $22,000. 


anhattan  fan  collector  and  retired 
ttile  manufacturer. 
In  1991,  for  example,  Christie's 
mmered  down  an  18th-century 
ndmade  fan  commemorating  the 
:dding  of  Louis  XV.  The  leaf  was 
runted  on  rare,  engraved  silver 
cks.  Price:  $20,000,  a  record  for  an 
Ith-century  European  commemo- 
:ive  fan. 

Most  collectors  tend  to  special - 
; — Oriental  fans,  novelty  and  feath- 
fans,  advertising  fans,  primitive  fans 
>m  places  like  Africa  and  South 
nerica,  fans  with  interesting  prove - 
nces.  "The  cachet  of  royal  or  theat- 
al  ownership  always  adds  apprecia- 
f  to  the  price,"  says  author  Susan 
ayor,  who  is  also  head  of  Christie's 
i  and  textile  department. 
European  painted  fans  of  the  16th 
rough  the  early  20th  century  fetch 
e  highest  prices.  An  unmounted  fan 
inted  by  Edgar  Degas,  depicting 
llerinas  ready  to  appear  on  stage 
an  opera  scene,  sold  for 
150,000  in  1989. 
Physically,  there  are  three  types  of 
l — fixed,  brise  and  folding.  A  fixed 
screen  fan  is  often  circular  and  rigid 


with  a  handle  attached.  Advertising 
fans  are  usually  of  this  type. 

The  brise  fan  has  thin,  light  strips  of 
wood,  ivory  or  tortoiseshell,  held  to- 
gether by  a  rivet  at  the  base  and  a  silk 
ribbon  threaded  along  the  top.  Many 
Oriental  export  fans  are  brise  fans. 

The  pleated  folding  fan  is  the  most 
common. 

Ellen  Dennis,  an  antiques  appraiser 
who  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Houston,  has 
amassed  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
collections — 2,000  specimens  dating 
from  the  late  17th  century  to  the 
present. 

Her  husband,  Chris  Beck,  45,  a 
software  engineer,  also  took  up  the 
hobby  when  they  married  six  years 
ago.  Ellen  estimates  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  spent  $150,000,  with 
most  fans  costing  under  $2,000.  She 
figures  the  collection  could  be  worth 
$500,000  today. 

One  of  their  prizes  is  a  lithographed 
folding  fan  that  depicts  President  Lin- 
coln's assassination  in  five  vignettes, 
as  well  as  two  Civil  War  naval  battles. 
Made  in  1 866,  this  fan  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  known  to  still  exist.  Dennis 
bought  it  for  $900  in  1984;  a  Civil 


War  collector  recently  purchased  one 
at  auction  for  $7,100. 

Another  of  Dennis'  favorites  is  a 
mid- 19th-century  Japanese  fan  with 
one  of  the  seven  gods  of  good  luck, 
Fukurokuju,  on  the  leaf.  The  sticks 
are  shakudo,  a  black- finished  copper- 
and-gold  alloy  that  is  often  used  for 
sword  fittings  but  rarely  used  for  fans. 
The  guard  sticks  are  inlaid  with  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  Dennis  bought  it 
for  $2,100  in  1982  and  figures  it's 
worth  over  $10,000  today. 

Several  museums  have  fine  fan  col- 
lections, including  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  and  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  in  New  York,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  of  San  Francisco.  These 
collections  are  usually  in  storage  be- 
cause fans  are  so  fragile  and  sensitive 
to  light.  You  will  need  to  call  for  an 
appointment. 

For  more  information  on  fan  col- 
lecting, contact  the  Fan  Association 
of  North  America,  c/o  Dorothy 
Fowler,  20 1  Palmetto  Court  West,  St. 
Simons  Island,  Ga.  31522.  The  asso- 
ciation also  publishes  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal. Annual  membership:  $25.  H 
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Three  tales  of  career  setbacks  that  got  people 
senior  jobs  at  Bill  Gates'  Microsoft. 

The  virtue  of 
making  mistakes 


By  Brigid  McMenamin 

Roghr  Hi  inkn  cringes  when  he  re- 
members the  day  in  1990  when  Apple 
Computer  put  him  in  charge  of  rescu- 
ing System  7.  The  proposed  new 
Macintosh  operating  system  was  al- 
ready about  a  year  behind  schedule. 

At  first  he  thought  the  job  would  be 
a  piece  of  cake.  Management  had 
given  him  ample  resources,  including 
a  staff  of  300  people.  "I  had  never  had 
a  software  project  in  my  entire  career 
be  late,"  recalls  Heinen. 

The  veteran  software  development 
manager  was  in  for  a  surprise. 

At  a  key  May  meeting  of  managers 
the  day  before  a  crucial  deadline,  one 


blurted  out  that  he  needed  two  more 
months.  It  then  developed  that  other 
managers  each  had  a  different  idea 
about  how  far  along  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be.  "I  went  berserk,1'  says 
Heinen.  "I  had  put  my  badge  on  the 
table  that  it  would  be  ready." 

The  trade  press  carped  about  Ap- 
ple's delay  even  after  System  7  made  it 
out  the  gate  a  year  behind  schedule. 

Yet  Heinen  had  managed  the 
catch- up  so  well  that  System  7  was  a 
smash.  By  mid- 1992  about  half  of 
Apple's  8  million  Macintosh  custom- 
ers were  using  it.  Heinen  went  on  to 
develop  QuickTime,  a  multimedia  ex- 


ABOVE: 

Microsoft  founder 
Bill  Gates 
Looking 
for  people 
who  learn  from 
their  mistakes. 
RIGHT: 

Roger  Heinen, 
senior  vice  president 
Snatching 
victory 

from  Hi .  -ws 
of  defeat. 


tension  that  shipped  1  million  copi< 
in  the  first  14  months. 

Last  year  Redmond,  Wash. -base 
Microsoft  hired  Heinen,  now  43,  { 
head  a  nearly  $300  million  (sale 
division  that  caters  to  software  deve 
opers.  It  wasn't  just  the  success 
System  7  that  made  Heinen  attracth 
to  Microsoft.  Bill  Gates'  compar 
particularly  liked  the  fact  that  Heine 
had  snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  < 
defeat.  Both  he  and  his  new  emplo' 
ers  feel  that  the  near  setback  taugf 
Heinen  a  lot.  "As  a  result,  I  listen, 
says  Heinen,  "I  pay  attention.  B« 
cause  now  I  know  there  could  be  huy 
problems  lingering  behind  the  acta 
words  they  use."  In  short,  he  ha 
learned  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 

"We  look  for  somebody  wh 
learns,  adapts  and  is  active  in  th 
process  of  learning  from  mistakes, 
explains  Michael  Maples,  Microso 
executive  vice  president.  "We  alwa) 
ask,  what  was  a  major  failure  you  hac 
What  did  you  learn  from  it?" 

They  got  an  earful  of  lessons  fror 
Craig  Mundie,  cofounder  of  Little 
ton,  Mass. -based  Alliant  Compute 
Systems  in  1982.  Alliant  made  powei 
ful  supercomputers  for  things  lik) 
flight  simulators.  "We  were  spectact 
larly  successful  in  our  earl 
5  years,"  savs  Mundie.  Bt 
5  troubles  surfaced.  After  th 
|  company  went  public 
1986,  product  develop 
ment  slowed  to  a  crawl,  an 
the  market  for  supercom 
puters  dwindled.  Mundi 
tried  to  right  the  compan 
by  committing  to  massive! 
parallel  processors,  but 
was  too  late.  In  May  1992 
unable  to  meet  his  payrol 
Mundie  put  the  compan 
into  Chapter  11.  It  folde 
for  good  last  year. 

So  why  did  Microso! 
hire  Mundie  in  Decembe 
1992  to  head  a  new  divi 
sion  charged  with  figurin 
out  how  to  put  new  tech 
nology  to  work  in  consurri 
er  products? 

Microsoft  saw  in  Mundi 
not  just  a  man  with  techni 
cal  and  managerial  know 
edge,  but  someone  with  th 
guts  to  bet  on  a  vision- 
even  though  it  turned  ou 
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Franklin  Retirement  Planning  Guide 


Can  You  Use 
a  Steady  Source 
of  Income  After 

You  Retire? 


You  probably  have  great  plans  for  your 
own  retirement.  And  right  now  is  always  the  best 
time  to  start  building  a  foundation. 

Franklin  s  Retirement  Planning  Guide  is  a 
valuable  resource  that  can  help  you: 

♦  Estimate  the  retirement  income  you 
will  need. 

♦  Choose  the  funds  that  can  help  make 
your  plan  work.* 

♦  Create  a  plan  for  your  future. 

Mutual  funds  may  be  an  ideal  choice  for 
the  long-term  goals  of  retirement  planning. 
Whether  you  are  interested  in  a  conservative 
investment  or  one  that  seeks  aggressive  growth, 
Franklin  has  a  fund  to  match  your  objectives. 

Call  your  investment  representative  or 
Franklin  today  for  a  free  brochure. 


fAn  investment  in  a  Franklin  fund  does  not  guarantee  that  your  retirement  expenses  will  be  met. 
Franklin  / 1  empleton  Distributors  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 
342-FUND 
Ext.  F478 

Franklin  Funds 

777  Mariners  Island  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 

///  >/ 1  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the  Franklin 
Retirement  Planning  Guide  and  a  prospectus  con- 
taining more  complete  information,  including 
charges  or  fees  and  expenses,  on  the  jund(s) 
checked  below.  I  will  read  the  prospectuses)  care- 
fully before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

 Franklin  Growth  Fund 

 Franklin  Utilities  Fund 

 Franklin  Income  Fund 

 Franklin  U.S.  Government  Securities  Fund 

 Franklin  Money  Fund 

am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 

Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Daytime  Phone 


F  h  A  Nj  K  I H  N 


A  Member  of  the  $115  Billion  Franklin /Templeton  Croup 


to  be  flawed  and  ultimately  went 
down  in  flames.  Betting  on  visions  is, 
after  all,  what  companies  like  Micro- 
soft are  all  about.  That  many  of  them 
will  ultimately  fail  is  less  important 
than  that  they  be  tried. 

George  Gilder  put  it  very  well  in 
Wealth  &  Poverty:  "...  waste  and 
irrationality  is  the  secret  of  economic 
growth.  Because  no  one  knows  which 
venture   will   succeed  ...  a  societv 


ruled  by  risk  and  freedom  rather  than 
by  rational  calculus  .  .  .  can  call  forth 
an  endless  stream  of  invention,  enter- 
prise and  art." 

In  his  search  for  visionary. risk  tak- 
ers, Bill  Gates  likes  to  take  chances  on 
people  who  have  dealt  successfully 
with  failure  and  setbacks.  Tom 
Gorddry  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1970  and  spent  seven  years 
working  in  programming  at  a  succes- 


ABOVE: 

Creative  director 
Tom  Corddry 
Putting  his  grand 
schemes  to  work. 

LEFT: 

Vice  President 
Craig  Mundie 
Starting  over 
with  a  new  vision. 


sion  of  Seattle  radio  stations.  He  lik 
the  work  and  did  well,  but  his  bos^ 
didn't  always  go  along  with  his  o 
beat  ideas — like  turning  down  adv^ 
rising  that  didn't  tit  the  statioi 
"hip"  sound. 

In  1979  Gorddry  left  to  form  1 
own  record  production  company 
bagged  the  plan  after  realizing  tr 
he  knew  nothing  about  running 
business.  Then  he  started  chattii 
himself  up  as  an  expert  in  interacti 
video.  "I  had  very  grandiose  ideas 
he  says. 

But  he  ended  up  taking  tickets 
ferry  boats,  and  even  digging  ditcl" 
for  hot  tub  plumbing.  Gorddry  spe 
18  months  looking  for  work.  Final 
in  spring  198 1 ,  he  got  some  freelan 
assignments  from  Watts/Silverstei 
a  Seattle  events  and  presentatio 
firm.  One  of  its  clients  was  Micr 
soft — which,  among  other  thinj 
wanted  fresh  ideas  for  sales  meetin 
and  new  product  introductions. 

Corddry  urged  Microsoft  to  U 
computers  to  control  and  combi 
slides,  video  and  music  for  presenl 
tions — something  the  company  h 
not  done  before.  Not  all  his  ide 
worked,  but  unlike  at  his  former  job 
the  bosses  appreciated  Corddr 
bubbling  enthusiasm  and  consta 
stream  of  ideas.  They  had  him  creati 
series  of  polished  presentations  tr 
impressed  the  Microsoft  bigwigs. 

So  they  asked  him  in  1989  to  e 
plore  the  possibility  of  putting  t 
gether  a  cdrom  encycloped 
Corddr>'  and  a  team  burned  mc 
than  $1  million  in  development  mo 
ey.  Six  months  later,  Microsoft  ga 
the  project  a  green  light — and  hir 
Corddry  to  produce  it.  The  result  vJ 
Encarta,  an  interactive  encyclop- 
dia — with  text,  music  and  video  cli 
for  just  $139.  Parents  loved  it.  Sal 
have  topped  100,000  units. 

Corddr\r,  46,  is  now  "creative  c 
rector"  of  the  roughly  $300  milli< 
Microsoft  division  that  makes  mul 
media  consumer  products.  "There' 
lot  of  internal  failure  that's  accept 
here,"  Corddry  says.  "You  can't 
[employees]  think  that  if  it  doesi 
work  out  they're  going  to  get  fire 
Otherwise  nobodv  would  take  the 
jobs." 

Moral:  It's  better  to  take  chant 
and  fail  than  never  to  take  chani. 
at  all.  I 
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We  insure  the  largest  collection  of  collectors  in  the  world. 

Whatever  the  collection — photographs,  fine  art,  antique  guns,  wines,  coins  and  stamps,  toys  and 
lis,  or  memorabilia^ — more  likely  than  not,  it's  insured  by  Chubb.  Private  collectors  who  value  their 
llections  know  the  value  of  coverage  from  Chubb.  V.  - 

Our  knowledge  of  art,  antiques,  and  collectables  goes  back  over  a  hundred  years.  Our  swift  and  fair 
;ponse  to  a  claim  is  a  matter  of  record.  And  our  financial  strength  offers  priceless  peace  of  mind.  If 
u  have  a  valuable  collection,  ask  your  agent  or  broker  for  the  one  piece  that  will  make  it  complete: 
iurance  from  Chubb.  For  a  free  video  on  protecting  collections,  call  1-800-CHUBB  08. 



sure  your  world  with  Chubb  Bl  a 

CHUBB 

promotional  purposes,  Chubb  refers  to  member  insurers  of  the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  who  issue  coverage, 
s  ad  isdescriptive  only.  The  precise  coverage  afforded  is  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  exclusions  of  the  policies  as 
ed.  Photographs  from  the  collection  of  Keith  de  Lellis,  New  York.  .       ,  ,  ■ 


JOHN  R.HAYES 


Rich  kids 

THE  LEAD  ROLE  is  a  song 
writer  named  Wili  who  is 
tormented  by  the  mostly 
offstage  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther, a  very  wealthy,  well- 
known  businessman. 
Guilty  of  unspecified  fel- 
onies, he  is  growing  a  beard 
in  prison.  Will's  dilemma: 
try  to  make  it  on  his  own  in 
a  roc  k  'n'  roll  baud  or  take 
a  suit  job  in  markel  research 
to  please  his  hither. 

Docs  any  of  that  sound 
familiar?  It  should.  Shame- 
lessly autobiographical, 
the  play  is  Fallen  Anjjel,  a 
new  off-  Broadway  pro- 
duction written  by  Billy 
Boesky,  son  of  Ivan,  the 
convicted  takeover  arbi- 
trager. The  coproducer? 
Peter  Holmes  a  Court,  son 
of  Robert,  the  onetime 
Australian  billionaire  who 
died  in  1990. 


Boesky,  a  painfully  ear- 
nest 28-year-old  Yale  Dra- 
ma School  dropout,  says 
he  has  no  regrets  for  not 
opting  for  market  re- 
search himself.  "I  love  writ- 
ing," he  says.  "It's  a  com- 
plete meritocracy."  [f  I'm 
good,  people  will  work 
with  me.  [f  I'm  bad,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  to  con- 
vince people  to  spend  this 
much  time  and  money." 

The  money — 
$600,000— came  from 
I  lolmes  a  Court,  who 
raised  it  from  friends,  ac- 
quaintances and,  yes,  rel- 
atives on  both  sides.  "This 
is  not  a  hobby,"  says 
Holmes  a  Court,  25,  an 
Oxford-trained  lawyer 
who  has  worked  for  his 
family's  London  theater 
chain  and  a  New  York  in- 
vestment bank.  "If  all 
goes  very  well  the  investors 
will  get  their  money  back 


in  five  months  and  start  to 
see  a  healthy  return  after 
that.  Theater  is  an  invest- 
ment few  people  under- 
stand, but  it  can  spin  off  a 
lot  of  cash." 


Boesky  and  Holmes  a  Court 
Spotlight's  on  Ivan. 

Encore  Media's 
John  Sie 

Why  start  anoth- 
er movie  channel 


Gleaning  up 

BEFORE  David  Askin's 
hedge  funds  collapsed  so 
spectacularly  in  April, 
some  of  his  investors  called 
on  a  competitor,  Ceorge 
Hall,  for  help.  Hall,  33,  is 
president  of  New  York- 
based  Clinton  Group, 
which  now  manages 
$600  million  in  mortgage- 
backed  securities.  The  in- 
vestors were  considering 
kicking  in  more  cash  to 
avoid  margin  calls  and  paid 
I  [all  to  evaluate  their 
holdings.  Askin's  $600  mil- 
lion portfolio  was  liqui- 
dated shortly  after  Hall 


completed  the  job. 

But  Hall  earned  more 
than  consulting  change  on 
Askin's  troubles.  He 
bought  $150  million  in 
face  value  of  Askin's 
mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties for  $100  million. 
Hall,  who  traded  mortgage- 
securities  at  Greenwich 
Capital  and  Citibank  before 
starting  Clinton  Group  in 
1991 ,  says  that's  about  7% 
below  other  mortgage- 
backed  securities.  Says 
Hall:  "For  people  who 
have  cash  to  invest  these  are 
the  best  buying  opportu- 
nities I  have  seen  in  years." 
-Suzanne  Oliver 


George  Hall, 
Clinton  Group 
Cherry-picking  in 
the  mortgage  market. 


Trojan  horses 

John  J.  SlE  has  a  plan.  A 
partner  with  John  Malone's 
Liberty  Media  in  Kncore 
Media  Corp.,  Sie  is  offering 
Telecommunications 
Inc.'s  9.5  million  cable  TV 
subscribers  yet  another 
movie  channel  option: 
Starz!,  which  has  exclu- 
sive contracts  to  show  first 
run  movies  from  Univer- 
sal, New  Line,  Touchstone 
and  Miramax  studios. 

Sie  hopes  to  win  sub- 
scribers by  underpricing 
l  ime  Warner's  HBO  and 
Viacom's  Showtime — 
$4.95  a  month  versus 
about  $  1 0.  Fewer  than  40% 
of  cable  viewers  pay  extra 
for  movie  channels. 

But  the  cheap  movies 
are  just  a  means  to  an  end.  A 
technology  buff,  the  for- 
mer electronic  engineer  ex- 
pects Starz!  and  seven 
other  Encore  channels  to 
pull  in  enough  cash  to 
help  subsidize  the  $300 


electronic  "black  boxes" 
customers  will  need  to  re- 
ceive interactive  TV.  Once 
the  boxes  are  in,  Sie  will 
start  selling  video-on-de- 
mand, which  he  thinks  wi 
siphon  off  $2  billion  from 
the  video  stores. 

"People  get  lost  in  all 
the  hype  and  glitter,"  says 
Sie,  58,  who  was  raised  in 
Japanese -occupied 
Shanghai. "The  500- 
channel  [system]  is  going 
nowhere  without  the 
cash  flow  to  justify  its  in- 
creased cost." 

-Damon  Dari.in  I 


THE  PFIZER  HEALTHCARE  SERIES 


Symptoms  that  can 
break  your  heart. 

A  tightness  in  my  chest... 

A  worrying  kind  of  indigestion... 

Heaviness  and  an  unusual  sensation  in  my  left  arm... 

A  pain  in  my  neck,  sometimes  even  in  my  jaw  or  teeth... 

A  shortness  of  breath. 


One  or  more  of  these  symptoms  may  be  a  warn- 
ing of  angina  pectoris. 

Angina,  usually  a  chest  pain,  is  a  signal— part  of  the 
body  mechanism  which  tips  you  off  that  something 
is  not  quite  right.  In  the  case  of  angina  pectoris,  the 
blood  flow  to  your  heart  muscle  is  not  delivering 
the  amount  of  oxygen  and  nourishment  that  your 
heart  needs,  and  not  removing  wastes.  Angina  may 
be  telling  you  that  your  blood  flow  through  the 
vessels  feeding  your  heart  muscle  is  being  reduced, 
either  by  thickening  of  the  arteries  (atherosclerosis), 
spasm,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Angina  symptoms  may  occur  at  varying  times  in 
any  one  person  and  are  different  for  different  peo- 
ple. Angina  can  be  a  pressure,  a  tightness,  a  discom- 
fort or  "indigestion-like."  It  may  be  pain  in  your 
shoulder  or  neck.  The  important  thing  is  to  pay 
attention  when  your  body  tells  you  something  is 
wrong.  You  should  see  your  doctor  so  that  an  early 
diagnosis  can  be  made. 

What's  to  be  done? 

Your  doctor  can  help  you  reduce  your  cardiac  work 
load  by  reducing  weight,  cholesterol,  tension  and 
stress.  And  he  has  a  full  range  of  medicines  that  can 
relieve  coronary  spasm,  improve  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  heart  and  normalize  heart  rhythms.  You  can 
help  yourself  with  proper  rest  and  relaxation,  time 
for  pleasure  and  recuperation,  and  a  program  of 
moderate  exercise. 

If  your  condition  is  accompanied  by  elevated 
blood  pressure,  your  doctor  has  other  medicines 


that  can  bring  it  within  normal  range.  In  certain 
instances,  surgery  may  be  called  for.  Obviously,  you 
can't  be  your  own  doctor.  You  need  a  support  sys- 
tem. We  call  it. . . 

Partners  in  Healthcare: 

You  are  the  most  important  partner. 

Only  you  can  spot  the  warning  signs  and  report 
them  to  your  physician.  And  it's  you  who  must 
decide  to  accept  the  guidance  and  counseling  of 
your  physician,  pharmacist  and  other  healthcare 
professionals.  When  medicines  are  prescribed,  only 
you  can  take  them  as  directed. 

Your  doctor  interprets  the  warning  signs,  orders 
your  tests,  and  makes  the  diagnosis. 

Your  physician  also  prescribes  the  best  medication 
for  you  among  those  available— considering  each 
drug's  characteristics— and  monitors  your  progress. 

All  those  who  discover,  develop  and  distribute 
medicines  complete  the  partnership. 

Pfizer's  ongoing  research  brings  you  essential  med- 
icines for  a  wide  range  of  diseases.  Through  devel- 
opment of  tiiese  and  many  other  medicines,  along 
with  providing  important  healthcare  information, 
we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibility  as  one  of  your 
partners  in  healthcare. 

For  reprints  of  this  Healthcare  Series  message,  write: 
Pharmaceuticals  Group,  Pfizer  Inc,  P.O.  Box  3S52A, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NT  10163. 


A  message  in  the  interest  of  better  health 


Pharmaceuticals 

A  PARTNER  IN  HEALTHCARE M 


As  FGIC  begins  its  second 
decade  as  a  leader  in  bond  insurance 
we  re  re-dedicating  ourselves  to  serv* 
ing  our  clients.  Answers  will  come 
even  faster  from  FGIC.  A  yes  will  be 
followed  by  "thanks  for  the  busi- 
ness," or  if  underwriting  or  capacity 
constraints  mean  it  can  t  be  a  yes, 
there  will  be  a  request  to  please  call 


us  again 
want  to 


Because  we 
P>  \  work  with  you 


Equally  important. 
throughout  the  process  you'll  find 
respect  for  vour  deadlines.  Seamless 
teamwork.  And  category-specific 
experience.  All  to  get  your  deal  done 
efficiently. 

And  you  can  also  depend  on 
Aaa/AAA/AAA  bond  ratings,  FGIC's 
premiere  financial  strength  and  own- 
ership by  financial  services  giant  GE 
Capital.  Together  they  give  investors 
complete  confidence  in  FGIC -insured 
bonds. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  you?  It 
means  if  vour  next  deal  can't  wait,  it 
belongs  at  FGIC. 

Substantial  promise?  Ceilainlv.  We ; 
hope  you'll  call  us  on  it  at  212-31 2-3000. 


FGIC 

A  GE  Capital  Company 
Our  Business  Is  Helping  You. 


The  overall  market 


BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY 


ing  into  moneylosing  or  bankrupt 
lpanies  isn't  for  everyone.  But 
>rge  Putnam,  editor  of  the  Turn- 
Mid  Letter  and  investor  in  compa- 
in  dire  straits,  thinks  that  the  risks 
uch  investments  are  more  than 
xted  in  their  stoek  prices, 
mong  Putnam's  favorites  are  two 
ggling  apparel  manufacturers. 
:  is  Interco,  which  makes  Flor- 
in shoes  and  Converse  athletic 
twear.  The  other  is  Hartmarx, 
:h  makes  men's  suits  under  sever- 
bels,  including  Hart  Schaffner  & 
•x  and  Hickey  Freeman.  Shares  of 
rco  and  Hartmarx  recently  traded 
round  1 3  and  6,  respectively,  and 
her  pays  a  dividend.  But  Putnam 
iks  their  problems  are  behind 
ti.  Interco  is  expected  to  earn 
)8  a  share  in  its  fiscal  year  ending 
)ecember;  Hartmarx  was  almost 
fitable  during  the  latest  12 
iths,  after  losing  $220  million  in 
il  1992. 


ipecial  focus 


'hese  eight  stocks  are  studies  in  contrast, 
'he  consensus  1994  earnings  estimate 
n  each  company  has  gone  up  over  the 
ast  three  months,  but  their  stocks  have 
eclined  over  this  period.  For  example, 
Sollagen's  1994  earnings  estimate  is  up 
%,  to  51  cents  a  share,  while  its  stock  is 
ft'34%,  to  a  recent  18. 


Split  personalities 


Company 

3-month  change 
price     est  EPS 

Acclaim  Entertainment 

-28% 

7%  | 

Antec 

-22 

5 

Collagen 

-34 

9 

Fidelity  Natl  Finl 

-24 

9 

Gentex 

-24 

9 

Medusa 

-23 

10 

Pyxis 

-33 

7 

Statesman  Group 

-23 

6 

Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System. 

The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  4/14/94 

Market  value:  $4,863.7  billion 
P/E:  22.4 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  16.3 
Price/book:  2.6 
Yield:  2.5% 
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Closeup  on  the  market 


12-month  closeup 

•  Barra  index 
a200-day  moving  average 


'90 


Price     Total  return 

-6.0%  -5.9% 
-5.2  -4.6 


'91     '92     '93  '94 


2400 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

A  M  J   J   ASONDJ  F  MA 

'93  '94 
1 1  in  limn—in winm 


%  change  from 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

1  year  ago 

5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-0.2  % 

1 

0.9  % 

-8.1% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

-1.3 

■ 

-0.5 

Hflflfl 

S&P/Barra  Value  index 

1.8 

4.5 

-6.0 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

0.8 

J 

6.0 

-7.9 

S&P  500 

0.1 

1 

-0.5 

-7.4  { 

NYSE 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

-7.5 

Nasdaq 

-2.2 

8.5 

-9.5 

Amex 

-1.3 

4.3 

-10.4 

EAFE 

2.4 

15.3 

-2.9 

CRB  futures  index45 

-2.3 

5.4 

-12.3 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

-3.4 

0.1 

-10.4 

Yen  (per  $US) 

1.5 

■ 

-7.9 

-35.0 

Oil  (W  Texas  Intermediate) 

9.8 

MB  -19.5 

-60.5 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 


The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors7 


Best 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/93 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/93 

Pollution  control 

6.9% 

-0.5% 

Precious  metals 

-9.1% 

-6.5% 

Cosmetics 

6.0 

-3.8 

Photographic,  optical 

-6.8 

-9.1 

Iron  &  steel 

4.9 

5.2 

Electronics 

-6.1 

-1.1 

Banks 

4.5 

1.4 

Trucking 

-5.5 

0.4 

Liquor 

4.1 

14.3 

Consumer  durables 

-5.4 

-13.7 

2-week 

1994 

2-week 

1994 

Best 

Price 

change 

EPS6 

Worst 

Price 

change 

EPS6 

Hook-SupeRx 

13 

42% 

$0.82 

Pres  Riverboat  Casinos 

33/4 

-42% 

$1.10 

Mid  Atlantic  Med  Svcs 

53i/8 

41 

1.59 

Parallan  Computer 

63/4 

-39 

0.00 

Actava  Group 

7V4 

29 

0.90 

Great  Lakes  Aviation 

73/4 

-38 

0.59 

Hogan  System 

10 

23 

0.54 

Sulcus  Computer 

37/8 

-37 

NA 

Provident  Bankshares 

27 

22 

1.45 

Manugistics  Group 

8 

-36 

0.63 

Data  for  period  ending  4/14/94.  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on 
narkets.  AORs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average 
gs  growth.  2 Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios.  3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted 
of  more  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective.  4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  ''Source:  Knight-Ridder 
:ial  Information.  6Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System.  7  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  and  growth 
:teristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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$billions 

21  ,VJM- 

16 

fixed  income' 

11 

VT^^^           Equity   ▼  1 

i 

1991 

1992 

I  1 

1993  1994 

The  first  quarter  of  1994  was  a  disaster  for  mutual  funds. 
Including  reinvested  dividends,  the  average  equity  fund 
in  our  database  fell  3.1%,  and  the  average  bond  fund 
dropped  2.7%.  This  was  only  slightly  better  than  the 
market  averages:  down  3.8%  for  the  Standard  &  Poor's 
500,  down  2.9%  for  the  Merrill  Lynch  Corporate  &  Gov- 
ernment master  bond  index. 

Given  the  current  state  of  the  equity  and  bond  markets, 
this  seems  like  an  appropriate  time  to  consider  funds  that, 
historically,  beat  their  peers  in  bear  markets.  The  funds 
listed  below,  right,  have  a  Forbes  mutual  fund  rating  of 
"B"  or  better  in  down  markets,  and  an  up-market  grade 
of  at  least  a  "C." 

Onlv  three  of  these  bear-market  winners  have  an  "A" 


Performance 


90 


1991 


1992 


Fixed  income' 


1993  199* 


or  "A  +  "  rating  for  long-term  down-market  perfl 
mance,  but  over  the  past  three  years  each  of  the  fun 
outperformed  the  s&P  500  (which  averaged  a  9. 
annual  return).  Mutual  Series-Beacon,  for  examp 
returned  17.3%  a  year  over  the  last  three  years,  rate 
"B"  in  up  markets  and  gets  a  "B"  for  the  past  thr 
down  markets — the  first  bear  market  starting  June 
1983 — for  U.S.  equity  funds.  There's  no  guarantee  tl 
a  highly  rated  down-market  fund  will  be  as  resilient  r 
next  time  the  market  breaks,  but  a  fund  with  a  dou 
market  grade  of  "A"  is  probably  a  safer  bet  than  o 
with  an  "F."  Among  bond  funds,  Fidelity  Capital 
Income  and  Putnam  High  Yield  Advantage  have  p\ 
formed  relatively  well  in  up  and  down  markets. 


The  best  performers 


Bear  market  stalwarts 


Fund 

Forbes  rating 
UP  DOWN 
markets 

Total  return6 
1-year  3-year 
(annualized) 

Fund 

Forbes  rating 
UP  DOWN 
markets 

Total  return' 
1-year  3-year 
(annualiz 

Equity 

Equity  J 

First  Financial  Fund 

A 

D 

15.5% 

51.8% 

Berger  One  Hundred  and  One 

c 

B 

11.4% 

18.6 

Templeton  Emerging  Markets 

A 

A 

62.5 

40.2 

Mutual  Series-Beacon 

B 

B 

13.5 

17.3 

Fidelity  Select-Home  Finance 

A 

D 

13.2 

36.5 

Mutual  Series-Qualified 

B 

A+ 

11.7 

17.0 

Hancock  Freedom  Regional  Bank-A 

A 

C 

7.2 

35.0 

Franklin  Income  Fund 

C 

B 

6.6 

17.0 

Mexico  Fund 

A+ 

A+ 

27.9 

33.3 

Guardian  Park  Ave  Fund 

A 

B 

6.5 

16.9 

CGM  Capital  Development 

A+ 

D 

16.9 

29.4 

Fidelity  Puritan  Fund 

A+ 

B 

10.8 

16.0 

Fidelity  Select-Automotive 

A 

D 

15.0 

29.3 

Mutual  Series-Mutual  Shares 

C 

A+ 

8.8 

15.6 

Merrill  Lynch  Technology-A 

A+ 

p 

34.4 

29.1 

Seligman  Income  Fund 

C 

A 

4.5 

15.3 

lhonison  Opportunity  A 

A+ 

C 

18.7 

29.1 

SBS  Fundamental  Value-A 

B 

B 

9.4 

15.3 

Fidelity  Select-Fml  Services 

A+ 

D 

0.5 

27.7 

Fidelity  Equity-Income 

C 

B 

7.9 

15.2 

Fixed  income 

Fixed  income 

Dean  Witter  High  Yield  Sees 

A+ 

F 

20.7 

28.7 

Fidelity  Capital  &  Income 

A 

B 

14.5 

23.6 

PaineWebber  High  Income-A 

A 

C 

17.3 

23.9 

Northeast  Investors  Trust 

C 

B 

17.4 

22.4 

Putnam  High  Inc  Convert  &  Bond 

D 

A+ 

16.1 

23.6 

MainStay-High  Yield  Corp  Bond 

B 

B 

16.2 

20.8 

Keystone  Custodian  B-4 

C 

D 

16.5 

22.9 

Fidelity  Advisor  High  Yield 

B 

A 

11.4 

20.8 

Colonial  High  Yield  Secs-A 

A 

C 

12.8 

22.0 

Putnam  High  Yield  Advantage 

A 

B 

11.6 

20.6 

Note:  To  be  rated,  equity  funds  must  be  in  existence  since  8/31/87;  taxable  bonds  3/31/89,  junk  bonds  2/28/87.  'Monthly  net  sales  of  open-end  funds.  Net  sales  are  purcha 
by  investors,  including  reinvested  dividends,  less  redemptions,  includes  tax-free  and  foreign  bond  funds.  Source:  Investment  Co.  Institute.  3lndex  of  total  return  for  the 
largest  stock  funds  in  1986.  ''index  of  total  return  for  the  25  largest  taxable  bond  funds  in  1986.  ''Includes  balanced  funds.  6Period  ended  3/31/94. 
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The  recent  correction  made  tax-exempt  bonds 

a  great  bargain— and  funds  are  the  best  place  to  shop. 

Munis: 
everything's 
on  sale 


By  Matthew  Schifrin 

There  ark  three  powerful  reasons  to 
buy  municipal  bonds  now:  rising  tax 
rates,  limited  supply  and  panic  selling. 
For  most  people  that  means  buying 
muni  bond  funds,  since  individual 
bonds  are  costly  to  trade. 

The  first,  and  most  compelling, 
reason  to  buy  is  that  federal  tax  rates 
have  gone  up,  to  a  maximum  of 
39.6% — 41%  if  you  count  the  limita- 
tions on  deductions.  It  may  take  a  few 
years  for  that  to  sink  in,  but  as  it  does, 
high-bracket  savers  will  dump  Trea- 
sury bonds  and  buy  municipals.  They 
would  be  foolish  not  to  do  so.  Trea- 
surys  yield  them,  after  federal  taxes,  a 
shade  over  4%;  good  munis  over  6%. 

Next  reason  to  buy  now:  Supplv  is 
likely  to  fall  short  of  demand.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  $1.3  trillion  of  tax - 
exempts  were  outstanding;  by  the  end 
oi  this  year  the  amount  outstanding 


will  inch  up  only  8%,  to  $1.4  trillion, 
according  to  analyst  Andrew  Nybo  of 
the  Public  Securities  Association.  Ny- 
bo's  group  predicts  that  issuance  of 
new  long-term  municipals  will  drop 
38%,  to  $179  billion,  this  year. 

Third  reason  to  buy  now:  Other 
holders  are  selling  in  a  panic.  Inves- 
tors who  had  been  misled  by  experi- 
ence in  the  early  1990s  to  think  that 
bond  funds  never  lose  money  got  a 
rude  shock  this  year.  And  they 
dumped  their  fund  shares,  forcing  the 
managers  to  sell  bonds,  thus  depress- 
ing prices  further.  Financial  Research 
Corp.  of  Chicago  estimates,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Dreyfus'  $4.6  billion  Munic- 
ipal Bond  fund  suffered  $254  million 
in  redemptions  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

To  get  a  sense  of  how  cheap  munic- 
ipal bonds  have  gotten,  look  at  the 


Muni  yields  vs.  Treasury  yields 

Percent 
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•  Through  4/8. 


Source:  Merrill  Lynch  Municipal  Bond  Research 


When  tax-exempt  bonds  yse!d  more  than  85%  of  Treasurys  (in  green), 
munis  are  relatively  chee? 


chart  below.  Over  the  last  deca 
long  term,  high-grade  munis  b 
tended  to  trade  at  yields  between  8 
and  90%  of  Treasury  yields.  They 
now  near  the  high  end  of  that  ran 
An  AA  quality,  30-year  muni  bo 
now  yields  6.4%,  or  88%  of  the  7.2 
yield  on  a  30-year  Treasury. 

"The  buying  opportunity  for  t 
year  is  staring  you  right  in  the  fad 
declares  foe  Deane,  who  runs  Sm 
Barney  She-arson's  $2.4  billion  M 
aged  Municipal  Fund.  "In  two  ye 
the  ratio  will  be  in  the  high  70s."  If 
is  right,  buying  munis  now  is  smar 
than  buying  Treasurys.  Quite  ap 
from  their  aftertax  yield  advanta 
they  offer  the  chance  for  capital  ga 
If  the  yield  ratio  drops  into  the  7 
that  means  muni  prices  will  i 
more — or  fall  less — than  Treasury's 

Be  aware  of  two  differences  I 
tween  Treasurys  and  munis  that 
the  balance  a  little  bit  in  the  directi 
of  the  former,  although  still  leavi 
municipal  bonds  the  clearly  bet) 
choice  for  most  investors. 

The  first  is  call  risk,  the  risk  tha 
interest  rates  fall  your  bond  will  ; 
snatched  away  and  you  will  have 
reinvest  principal  at  a  crummier  vie 
The  vast  majority  of  municipal  boi 
can  be  called  in  early  at  the  option 
the  issuer.  In  contrast,  almost  all  Tr 
surys  are  noncallable. 

The  second  is  credit  quality.  WT 
municipal  bonds  do  go  into  defa 
every  now  and  then,  Treasurys  dor 

You  can  buy  municipals  directly 
you  buy  at  original  issue  and  are  si 
of  holding  to  maturity,  this  is  i 
cheapest  way  to  invest.  But  for  m 
people,  who  can't  be  sure  of  holdi 
anything  for  20  years,  a  no-load  mi 
fund  is  a  better  deal.  It  can  be  boug 
and  sold  with  no  transaction  cost, 
contrast,  buying  and  selling  a  s. 
soned  tax-exempt  bond  will  eat  up 
to  4%  of  your  principal  if  you  trade 
small  lots  (under  $100,000). 

The  table  (see  opposite)  she 
Forbes'  selection  of  muni  fund  bu 
The  Best  Buy  rankings  reward  be 
efficiency  (low  loads  and  expense 
tios)  and  performance,  with  efficier 
getting  more  weight. 

The    biggest   decision — and 
can't  make  it  for  you — is  where 
park  on  the  maturity  spectrum.  Lc 
bonds  yield  more  but  earn-  more  ri 
Vanguard  Municipal  Bond  Fun 
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»st  Buys  in  municipal  bond  funds 


d 

5-year 

SEC 

Annual 

Maximum 

Assets 

Minimum 

Performance 

Telephone 

total  return 

yield 

ssl&s 

initial 

UP 

DOWN 

annualized 

per  $100 

charge 

($mii) 

investment 

markets 

guard  Muni  Bond — Short-Term 

C  70/ 
J.I  /o 

7  00/ 

3>UV1 

none 

$1,512 

$3,000 

F 

A+ 

ofin  ceo  i  a  a  i 

800-662-/44/ 

|uard  Muni  Bond — Limited  Term 

7  1 
/.I 

3.0 

071 

none 

1,895 

3.000 

F 

A+ 

o An  rro  1  A  A~l 

800-662-7447 

>uard  Muni  Bond — Intermediate 

Q  t 

y.i 

A  C 

4.5 

n  oi 

none 

5,286 

3,000 

B 

B 

Of\A  CCO  0  A  A  1 

800-662-/447 

iA  Tax-Exempt  Fund — Short-Term 

C  1 

b.l 

7  C 
0.3 

none 

1,009 

3,000 

F 

A+ 

OAfi  C0 1  0101 

800-531-8181 

rill  Lynch  Muni — Ltd  Maturity-A 

R  Q 

3.0 

MA 

n  /in 
U.4U 

0.75% 

879 

1,000 

F 

A+ 

orin  co7  ooco 

800-63/-3863 

onarci  Miini  RnnH-  Hioh  YiolH 

^UalU  IVIUMI  UUMU      nigll  1  ICIU 

9.5 

J. 4 

\J. Li 

none 

1,0/4 

7  nnn 

J,UUU 

A+ 

D 

OuU-ODt-/44/ 

IA  Tax-Exempt  Fund— Intermed 

8.2 

4.7 

0.42 

none 

1,658 

3,000 

D 

A 

800-531-8181 

iA  Tax-Exempt  Fund— Long-Term 

8.8 

5.1 

0.39 

none 

1,949 

3,000 

B 

C 

800-531-8181 

guard  Muni  Bond— Long-Term 

9.4 

5.1 

0.21 

none 

1,058 

3,000 

A+ 

F 

800-662-7447 

jwe  Price  Tax-Free  Short-lntermed 

6.2 

3.4 

0.63 

none 

541 

2,500 

F 

A+ 

800-638-5660 

ham  Calif  Tax-Free  Intermediate 

7  0 

;.o 

A  1 

4.1 

0.50 

none 

485 

1,000 

D 

A 

OnA  001  0001 

800-321-8321 

»uard  California  T-F-!ns  L-T 

0  c 

8.5 

4.8 

0.20 

none 

1,052 

3,000 

A 

F 

af\f\  rr o  ~t  it  a~i 

800-662-7447 

rtan  Connecticut  Muni— High  Yield 

8.2 

5.0 

0.55 

none 

434 

10,000 

B 

0 

800-544-8888 

guard  NJ  Tax  Free — Insured  L-T 

8.8 

4.6 

0.21 

none 

754 

3,000 

A+ 

F 

800-662-7447 

guard  New  York  Insured  Tax-Free 

8.9 

4.7 

0.20 

none 

813 

3,000 

A 

D 

800-662-7447 

guard  Penn  Tax-Free— Insured  L-T 

9.2 

4.7 

0.21 

none 

1,521 

3,000 

A 

D 

800-662-7447 

;-term  porfolio  has  lost  6%  of  its 
cipal  since  Jan.  1,  while  the  short  - 
i  portfolio  is  off  only  0.1%.  But 
yield  on  the  long-term  fund  is 

5.1%,  or  2.2  percentage  points 
re  that  of  the  short-term  portfo- 
rhe  maturity  of  the  bonds  in  the 
;  portfolio  averages  14.3  years,  to 
^ears  in  the  short  portfolio, 
you  think  interest  rates  are  going 
lrn  around  and  head  lower,  buy 
und  with  the  furthest-out  maturi- 
t  will  deliver  the  biggest  capital 

if  you  are  right. 

"hat  about  credit  ratings?  Insured 
d  funds  are  at  lower  risk  of  de- 
ls, but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they 
ow  in  risk.  Don't  forget  interest- 
fluctuations. 

ands  with  "insured"  in  their 
es  hold  at  least  65%  of  their  assets 
onds  whose  timely  payment  of 
cipal  and  interest  is  guaranteed  by 
lsurance  company.  Nearly  40%  of 
issues  are  now  insured, 
at  when  the  recent  interest-rate 
sent  bonds  tumbling,  insured 
Is  got  bashed  even  harder  than 
:r  muni  funds.  They  fell  6%  on 
age,  versus  5.9%  for  the  riskier 
lp  of  general  funds  and  4.8%  for 
iskiest  group,  high-yield  funds. 
When  bond  Rinds  face  redemp- 


tions and  have  to  dump  bonds  fast," 
explains  Richard  Lehmann,  president 
of  the  Miami  Lakes,  Fla. -based  Bond 
Investors  Association,  "they  dump 
the  stuff  they  can  sell  the  quickest." 
That  means  dumping  insured  bonds, 
their  most  liquid  securities. 

Junky  municipal  credits  naturally 
pay  higher  yields  than  quality  credits. 
Consider  this:  Junk  muni  funds  are 
much  less  touchy  when  interest  rates 
change,  thanks  to  the  cushion  of  their 
bonds'  higher  interest  coupons.  But 
you  will  take  hits  to  principal  when  a 
bond  defaults.  At  Apex  Municipal 
Fund,  a  high-yield  closed-end  run  by 
Merrill  Lynch  Asset  Management, 
defaults  have  gone  off  like  a  series  of 
bombs,  until  they  now  account  for 
nearly  12%  of  assets. 

It  appears  that  the  best  blend  of  risk 
and  reward  is  not  in  the  low-end  junk 
funds,  nor  the  high-end  insured 
funds,  but  the  middle-tier  general 
funds  that  have  neither  "high  yield" 
nor  "insured"  in  their  names. 

Last,  decide  whether  to  buy  a  muni 
fund  with  a  national  portfolio  or  one 
full  of  bonds  from  your  home  state.  In 
most  states,  interest  from  out-of-state 
muni  bonds  is  subject  to  state  income 
tax,  while  interest  from  local  bonds  is 
not.  So  the  single-state  fund  may  offer 


These  ten  national  and  six  state  funds 
offer  good  returns  at  low  cost. 


you  a  tax  advantage.  But  don't  overes- 
timate the  value  of  the  local  tax 
exemption. 

Say  you  live  in  a  state  with  a  9% 
income  tax.  Since  this  tax  is  deduct- 
ible on  your  federal  return,  it  will  cost 
you  between  5%  and  6%.  If  the  fund 
yields  6%,  having  a  home -state  portfo- 
lio effectively  boosts  your  yield  by 
0.36  percentage  points.  But  that's  no 
bargain  if  the  home-state  fond  runs 
up  annual  expenses,  say,  0.5  points 
higher  than  the  efficient  national  fund 
you  could  have  bought  instead. 

California  is  one  of  the  precious  few 
states  where  it  makes  sense  to  buy  a 
double-tax-free  fond.  With  state  in- 
come taxes  high,  that  market  has  at- 
tracted vendors  of  low-cost  funds. 

The  rating  agencies  have  down- 
graded California  to  double  A.  That 
has  pushed  up  yields,  and  pushed 
down  prices,  of  California  bonds  rela- 
tive to  those  in  other  states.  If  the 
California  economy  recovers  smart- 
ly— by  no  means  a  sure  thing — the 
ratings  will  improve  and  so  will  prices. 
If  the  economy  continues  to  lag  the 
national  average,  you  will  still  be  re- 
warded with  superior  yields.  m 
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No  one  has  ever  told  America's 
story  with  more  grace  and  emotional 
power  than  the  late  Bruce  Catton. 
This  volume  of  selections  from  his  work, 
including  portions  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  work  A  Stillness  at  Appomattox, 
represents  historical  writing  in  its  most 
inspiring  form.  224  pages.  35  illustrations, 
$14.95.  #B44 


tale) 


AMERICA 


his  stunning  visual 
history  details  the  war's 
most  important  battles  with 
color  maps  and  overlays 
that  break  down  the  troop 
movements  of  each  battle. 
Also  includes  NASA  aerial 
photographs  and  paintings. 
176  pages.  185  illustrations, 
95  in  color.  $32.95.  #B43 


itctit  too, 


/•/• 


HIS  CLASSIC   RECORD  OF  THE  ASSASSIN  AT  IO 
F  PRESIDENT  JOHN   F.   KENNEDY  SERVES 
S   BOTH   A   MEMORIAL  AND  '  - 


I 


TRIBUTE. 


is  four- 

ur  video, using  photos  and  archival  footage,  is  the  first 

nprehensive  look  at  the  shaping  of  the  Kennedy  dynasty, 
olume  set.  Includes  a  16  page  family  photo  album.  $39.95.  #V31 


NOVEMBER  22-25,  1963 — Told  through 

eyewitness  accounts  and  haunting  photographs, 
Four  Days  takes  you  through  those  tragic,  harrowing  days. 
144  pages.  140  illustrations,  15  in  color.  $14.95.  #B30 


ierican  Heritage  Order  Form 

I  to:  American  Heritage 
P.O.  Box  10934 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50350-0934 


Title 

Qty. 

x  Price 

=  Total 

)6     AH  Picture  History  of  the  Civil  War 

$19.95 

\1     Touring  Civil  War  Battlefields,  Video 

$29.95 

3     Battle  Maps  of  Civil  War  (limited  supply) 

S32.95 

•2     Civil  War:  Treasury  of  Art  &  Literature 

$60.00 

4     Bruct-  Catton's  America 

$14.95 

$1     The  Kennedys,  Video 

S39.95 

$0      Four  Days:  The  Historic  al  Record 

$14.95 

Total 

N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax 

Shipping  and  handling 

$3.50 

Total  of  Above 

Payment  must  accompany  order. 

Check  or  money  order  payable  to  American  Heritage 
Charge  my:  Visa   MasterCard   Amex  


Card  #: 


Exp.  Date:  □□□□  Signati 


Na 


Address. 
City  


State_ 
Phone 


Zip. 


OR  CALL  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-876-6556 


How  did  Fidelity  Puritan  Fund  make  it  through 

the  recent  correction  almost  unscathed? 

By  investing  in  the  land  of  cheap  stocks:  Japan 

Hodgepodge 
fund 


In  an  HOURL<  )NG  chat  in  his  cramped 
Boston  office,  Richard  Fentin  drops 
the  word  "value"  20  times. 

Fentin,  38,  runs  Fidelity  Puritan, 
which  at  $9.9  billion  is  Fidelity  In- 
vestments' third-largest  fund.  As  a 
balanced  fund,  ballasted  with  both 
stocks  and  bonds,  Puritan  is  meant  to 
sail  smoothly  through  choppy  mar- 
kets. That  it  has  done  of  late,  even 
though  bonds  have  been  sinking 
along  with  stocks.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1994  Puritan  lost  0.5%,  to  3.8%  for 
its  peer  group,  according  to  Lipper 
Analytical  Services. 

Since  Fentin  took  over  in  early 
1987,  the  fund  has  returned  a  com- 
pound annual  10.9%,  beating  the  av- 
erage balanced  fund  by  2.4  points. 

Where  has  this  self-styled  value 
junkie  found  stocks  that  enabled  him 
to  ride  so  smoothly  through  rough 
markets?  In  Japan.  Even  with  the 
Nikkei  225  index  at  89  times  earn- 
ings, Fentin  thinks  some  Japanese 
stocks  are  a  steal — and  events  are 
proving  him  correct.  About  two 
years  ago  he  began  buying  Nomura 
Securities  Co.  at  book  value,  as  well 
as  Sony,  Matsushita  and  Hitachi  at 
four  times  cash  flow  (aftertax  net  plus 
depreciation). 

"At  the  bottom  of  a  market,  you 
cm  get  the  cream  of  the  crop  very 
cheaply,"  he  says.  At  just  20,000,  the 
Japanese  Nikkei  index  is  well  above  its 
1992  low  but  is  still  down  almost  50% 
from  its  alltime  high. 

That  big  stake  in  Japan — 7%  of  the 
fund's  assets — helped  keep  Puritan 
safe  earlier  this  year.  While  the  U.S. 
stock  market  tumbled  3.9%  in  the  first 
quarter,  Japan  rose  11.9%.  Puritan 
would  have  done  even  better  in  Japan 
if  Fentin  had  not  fully  hedged  what  he 
calls  the  "severely  ov  erpriced"  yen. 


Fidelity  Puritan's  Richard  Fentin 
Value  is  where  you  find  it. 


Fentin  looks  for  three  kinds  of  val- 
ue. The  first  he  calls  an  asset  value,  a 
company  selling  below  what  it  would 
be  worth  to  a  corporate  acquirer.  The 
second  is  a  statistical  value,  a  stock 
selling  at  a  low  multiple  of  revenues, 
earnings  or  cash  flow.  The  last  is  a 
company  trading  near  the  bottom  of 
its  historical  range. 

With  the  first  two  kinds  of  value  all 
too  rare  in  the  U.S.,  at  home  Fentin 
looks  mainly  for  stocks  that  are  his- 
torically cheap.  After  more  than  two 
years  of  shunning  consumer  goods 
and  retailers,  he  is  buying  them  now. 
Dayton  Hudson  and  the  Limited  are 
both  trading  below  one  times  reve- 
nues. Another  of  his  purchases  is  Phil- 
ip Morris.  Even  if  you  value  the  U.S. 
tobacco  business  as  worthless,  ex- 
plains Fentin,  you  can  now  buy  Philip 
Morris  for  an  estimated  eight  times 
operating  income.  To  get  this  ratio, 
take  the  company's  earnings,  other 
than  from  U.S.  tobacco,  before  inter- 
est, tax,  depreciation  and  amortization 
($7.5  billion)  and  divide  that  into  the 


sum  of  debt  ($18  billion )  and  marlj 
value  of  common  ($44  billion). 

Fentin  also  likes  energy.  "Ti 
about  a  group  in  the  garbage  can," 
marvels.  "Oil  is  near  a  25-year  low1 
real  price,  and  the  stocks  reflect  th 
But  when  oil  prices  rise — who  knoi 
when — earnings  will  explode  at  the 
companies."  Schlumberger  Ltd. 
the  fund's  largest  holding  (2%  of  i 
sets).  At  less  than  9  times  cash  flc 
and  1 .7  times  sales,  it  hasn't  been  tl 
cheap  since  1986.  Fentin  also  HI* 
British  Petroleum  and  Amerada  He 

On  the  recent  interest  rate  hik 
Fentin  has  been  buying  banks  ai 
other  financial  stocks  again,  after  se 
ing  for  much  of  1993.  "The  quality 
their  balance  sheets  is  no  longer 
issue,"  says  Fentin,  who  was  a  loj 
officer  for  two  years  in  the  1971 
"There  would  have  to  be  a  cre< 
problem  for  the  stocks  to  go  mui 
lower.  But  banks  haven't  been  len 
ing  for  the  last  three  years,  so  you 
have  to  dream  pretty  hard  to  drea 
up  a  credit  problem."  Fentin  has  be 
buying  Bank  of  New  York,  Chemi« 
Banking  and  the  Travelers  Inc. 

But,  so  far,  almost  no  health  cai 
"The  market  is  still  pricing  too  mu 
past  profitability  into  the  future 
these  stocks,"  he  says.  "Health  ca 
companies  expanded  their  margins 
the  1980s  by  raising  prices,  but  if  tl" 
pricing  power  goes  away,  these  stoc 
are  not  cheap  enough." 

Even  now,  "the  market  is  just  1C 
below  an  extreme  high,"  warns  Fe 
tin.  So  he  has  just  37%  of  the  fund 
U.S.  stocks;  16%  is  in  foreign  stocl 
The  rest  is  in  bonds:  About  1 8%  of  t 
fundisinU.S.corporates,  12%  in  U 
Treasury's  and  government  agencu 
8%  in  emerging  market  debt  and  8% 
developed  country  debt. 

"Bonds  used  to  be  used  as 
fense,"  says  Fentin.  "But  in  the  k 
ten  years,  returns  were  so  high  yc 
could  use  them  as  offense,  too — urn 
last  year,  when  they  got  expensiv 
Now  some  bonds  offer  real  valt 
again."  Fentin  is  moderately  bullis 
If  interest  rates  rose  one  point,  Pu 
tan's  average  bond  would  fall 
about  4.3%.  (A  long-term  Treasu 
would  fall  11%.) 

Fidelity  Puritan,  no-load  for  tl 
time  being,  charges  0.74%  in  anni 
expenses  and  turned  over  76%  of  tl 
portfolio  last  year.  -J.Z. 
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"Investment  opportunities  are  not  limited 
by  borders  or  time  zones." 

Founder's  Investment  Principle* 


Templeton  Worldwide 

World  changes  often  bring  new  investment  opportunities.  Templeton 
Worldwide  seeks  to  make  the  most  of  these 
changes  with  a  diverse  group  of  international 
equity  mutual  funds. 

Today  the  U.S.  represents  only  forty  percent  of 
the  world's  total  stock  market  capitalization. + 
And,  when  you  consider  that  the  U.S.  stock 
market  ranked  only  13th  among  the  world's 
top  18  equity  markets  over  the  past  ten  years, 
it's  clear  there  are  opportunities  overseas. tt 

One  thing  is  certain,  Templeton  international 
equity  funds  provide  professional  management 
and  a  clear  goal  of  long-term  performance. 

To  learn  more  about  a  specific  Templeton  fund, 
call  your  investment  representative  or  Templeton 
today. 


"Sir  John  Templeton,  who  currently  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  fund's  Board,  is  not  involved  in 

investment  decisions,  which  are  made  by  the  fund's  investment  manager. 

tSource:  Emerging  Stock  Markets  Factbook,  199  3,  International  Finance  Corp. 

ff  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International.  Rankings  are  based  on  total  return  for  the  I  O-year 

period  ended  12/31/93,  assume  reinvestment  of  dividends,  and  are  based  on  return  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Fund  share  prices  and  returns  will  fluctuate  with  market  conditions,  currencies,  and  the  economic  and 

political  climates  where  investments  are  made. 

Principal  Underwriter  Franklin /Templeton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800 
342-FUND 
Ext.  T26  5 

Templeton  Worldwide 

700  Central  Avenue 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701-3628 

(p(fhi/l  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information, 
including  charges  and  expenses,  on  the 
fund(s)  checked  below.  I  will  read  the 
prospectus(es)  carefully  before  I  invest  or 
send  money. 

  Templeton  World  hind 

 Templeton  Foreign  Fund 

 Templeton  Developing  Markets  Trust 

 Templeton  Smaller  Companies  Growth  Fund 

D  I  am  currently  a  Templeton  shareholder. 
Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Daytime  Phone 


I  (  IICM 

T265 


A  Member  of  the  $115  Billion  Franklin /Templeton  Group 


Utility  stocks  have  taken  a  beating, 

and  for  good  reasons.  But  for  these  ten  companies 

the  selling  may  have  gone  too  far. 

Seeing  the  light 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 

"Choosing  a  good  utility  stock  used 
to  be  easy,"  recalls  Christopher  Wiles, 
manager  of  Federated  Investors'  utili- 
ty funds.  "You  called  your  broker  and 
bought  whatever  company  provided 
your  electric  or  phone  service.'1  Earn- 
ings and  dividends  were  so  reliable 
that  utility  stocks  were  usually  excel- 
lent choices  for  retirement  and  col- 
lege tuition  funds. 

Pity  the  retiree  or  college-bound 
student  who  has  recently  relied  on 
utility  stocks.  During  the  last  two 
quarters  the  Dow  Jones  utility  aver- 
age lost  20%. 

The  principal  villain  is  in  plain  view: 
rising  interest  rates.  Wiles  calculates 
that  every  percentage  point  rise  in  the 
yield  of  the  30-year  Treasury  bond 
results  in  a  14%  decline  in  a  stock's 
price.  So  the  long-bond  yield's  in- 
crease, from  5.75%  to  7.25%  since 
October,  would  have  knocked  about 
21%  off  utility  stocks. 


But  there  are  other  specters  spook- 
ing investors.  Prudential  Securities 
utility  analyst  Barry  Abramson  cites 
greater  competition,  as  well  as  back- 
ward-looking regulators  who  can  seri- 
ously maim  utilities.  When  Centerior 
Energy  abandoned  its  partially  com- 
pleted Perry  2  nuclear  plant  in  1993  it 
failed  to  get  any  sympathy  from  Ohio 
regulators.  Centerior  took  a  large 
writeoff  and  cut  its  dividend  in  half,  to 
80  cents  a  share. 

Most  fears  are  overdone  on  Wall 
Street,  however,  and  Wiles  thinks  it's 
time  to  do  some  bargain  hunting 
among  higher-quality  utilities.  Com- 
petition against  most  electric  compa- 
nies is  years  away,  he  believes.  And 
while  Wiles  does  not  disagree  that 
regulators  are  a  real  problem,  he  notes 
that  electric  utilities  are  regulated  on 
the  state  level.  So  it's  possible  to  invest 
in  firms  that  operate  in  jurisdictions 
that  are  relatively  favorable  to  owners. 


Wiles  says  the  ten  stocks  in  the  tal 
merit  serious  consideration  from 
vestors  willing  to  do  some  lcani 
against  the  wind.  For  example,  ex^ 
rience  has  convinced  Wiles  that  Per 
sylvania's  regulators  are  fairly  enlig 
ened.  In  that  state  he  likes  DQE  (fi 
merly  Duquesne  Light)  and  Pc 
Energy  (formerly  Philadelphia  Eli 
trie).  Although  Peco  yields  5.F 
about  50  basis  points  less  than  t 
average  electric  company,  its  pn 
pects  for  dividend  growth  are  exc 
lent.  Peco  owns  several  relativ 
new  nuclear  power  plants  tl 
should  provide  excess  capacity  ir 
the  21st  century— it  won't  have 
worry  about  the  high  costs  of  bui 
ing  new  capacity. 

Caveat:  Wiles  does  not  believe  tl 
interest  rates  are  likely  to  rise  mu 
more.  If  you  believe  interest  rates  v 
keep  climbing,  avoid  even  the  best 
the  utility  stocks.  I 


Out  on  a  wire 


Utility 

Recent 

Price/ 

Price/ 

Dividend 

Sales 

Market 

Positive  attributes 

Service 

price 

earnings 

book 

yield 

($mil) 

value 

territory 

($mil) 

BCE* 

36V4 

12.6 

1.3 

7.4% 

$16,357 

$11,069 

cross-border  expansion;  cable  services 

Canada 

British  Telecom 

57s/8 

14.9 

2.2 

3.6 

19,995 

35,640 

joint  ventures;  home  entertainment 

U.K. 

China  Light  &  Power 

42% 

14.3 

1.0 

2.4 

1,760 

2,364 

growing  service  area 

Hong  Kong 

CMS  Energy 

2VA 

11.3 

1.9 

3.3 

3,482 

1,808 

declining  debt;  rising  earnings 

Michigan 

DPL 

20% 

14.4 

2.0 

5.9 

1,151 

2,148 

strong  balance  sheet;  favorable  rates 

Dayton,  Ohio 

DQE 

30V4 

11.4 

1.4 

5.5 

1,196 

1,617 

excess  capacity;  dividend  growth 

Pittsburgh 

Entergy 

30% 

11.1 

1.2 

5.9 

4,485 

5,346 

merger  helped  reduce  costs 

South  central  I 

Nipsco  Industries 

30% 

13.1 

1.9 

4.7 

1,678 

2,007 

diversification;  dividend  growth 

Northern  Indiai 

PacifiCorp 

17% 

12.5 

1.5 

6.2 

'  3,412 

4.904 

excess  capacity;  growing  service  area 

Northwestern  L 

Peco  Energy 

2m 

11.2 

1.4 

5.5 

3,988 

6.092 

dividend  growth;  strong  cash  flow 

Philadelphia 

*Formerly  Bell  Canada  Enterprises. 

Sources:  Federated  Research  Corp.;  Market  Guide  database  via  OneSource  Information  Services. 


Competitors,  regulator  and  rising  interest  rates  have  taken  a  toll  on  utilities. 
But  Christopher  Wiies  ihinks  ihe  ten  stocks  above  are  good  values. 
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41.6 


366.6* 


Changes  In  Reserve  Position 
1986  to  1992 


32.1 


20.9 


2.6 


Copper 
(B/lb) 

We're  a  company  that  finds  things.  In 
Indonesia,  Freeport-McMoRan  discovered 
the  largest  single  gold  reserve  and  one  of  the 
largest  copper  reserves  of  any  mine  in  the 
world.  And  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  recently 
discovered  North  America's  largest  existing 
Frasch  sulphur  reserve. 

We're  a  company  that  successfully 
manages  what  we  find.  Our  gold  and  copper 
reserves  in  Indonesia  will  last  more  than  22 
years,  even  as  we  increase  mill  throughput 


1.0 


12.9 


Gold 

(MM/oz) 


Sulphur 
(MM/lt) 


17.2 


Phosphate 

Rock 
(MM/st) 


12/31/86 


'includes  mineral  deposits 


12/31/92 


from  66,000  to  at  least  90,000  metric  tons  of 
ore  per  day.  Our  sulphur  reserves  will  last  30 
years  or  more  and  firmly  enhance  our  posi- 
tion as  a  supplier  to,  and  as  a  co-owner  of, 
the  largest  integrated  and  one  of  the  lowest 
cost,  joint-venture  producers  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  in  the  world. 

We're  a  company  focused  on  growth.  In 
recent  years,  we've  dramatically  increased 
reserves  in  all  of  our  core  businesses:  copper, 
gold,  sulphur  and  phosphate  rock. 


Through  our  exploration  successes  and 
timely  increases  in  production  capacity,  we 
are  providing  substantial  rewards  for  our 
shareholders.  We  invite  you  to  learn  more 
about  Freeport-McMoRan  and  how  we  are 
managing  our  success. 


Freeport- 

McMoRAiy 


A  Natural  Leader 


For  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  call  1-800-285-7695  or  write  Freeport-McMoRan  Investor  Relations,  Dept.  C-4,  P.O.  Box  61 1 19,  New  Orleans,  LA  70161. 
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)g-bond  yields  look  attractive, 
don't  assume  yet  that  the  turbulence  is  over, 
too  soon  to  jump  in  with  both  feet. 

iasy  does  it 


'eberman  is  a  columnist  for 

s  magazine. 

irch:  James  M.  Clash 


TIME  TO  rethink  fixed -income 
;tment  strategy.  If  you  were  al- 
y  in  long  bonds  before  the  winter 
l,  you  are  wondering  whether  to 
your  tax  losses  and  bail  out.  If  you 
n't  yet  in,  you  are  wondering 
her  to  get  in  and  grab  some 
ains. 

le  third  move  this  year  to  raise 
est  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
id-April,  knocked  more  than  an- 
r  percentage  point  off  the  value  of 
bonds,  bringing  the  30-year 
i's  total  price  decline  since  the 
of  the  year  to  13%.  In  just  the  last 
months,  the  yield  on  the  30-year 
sury  bond  has  gone  from  6.5% 
4%. 

year  ago  I  warned  investors  to 
ready  for  inflation"  (Forbes, 
26,  1993).  The  long  bond  was 
ig  6.8%,  and  the  bond  market 
d  was  extremely  bullish.  For  a 
£  my  bearishness  was  out  of  step 
the  market:  The  yield  got  as  low 
8%  in  October.  But  eventually  the 
;  of  inflation  visible  as  much  as  a 
ago  in  commodity  futures  prices 
:  to  dominate  investors'  way  of 
ting.  The  Fed's  moves  to  cool  the 
lomy  reinforced  fears  about  com- 


ing inflation. 

In  the  April  1993  column  and  oth- 
ers to  follow,  I  advised  investors  to 
focus  on  the  three-to-five-year  matu- 
rity range  as  a  strategy  to  protect 
principal  with  minimal  sacrifice  of 
yield.  Those  who  followed  my  advice 
got  good  yields  and  suffered  only 
small  losses  in  the  downdraft. 

In  my  view  the  worst  is  now  over, 
but  I  don't  recommend  taking  heavy 
long- bond  positions.  There  will  be 
further  turbulence  and  possibly  some 
further  increases  in  interest  rates. 

Under  these  conditions  I  advise 
investors  to  begin  lengthening  matu- 
rities, but  gradually.  If  you  have  losses 
in  long-term  bonds  and  can  use  them 
on  your  tax  return,  sell  and  put  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  money  in  longer- 
term  bonds. 

Here's  the  case  for  continued  cau- 
tion, from  Henry  Kaufman,  the  Doc- 
tor Doom  of  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  Kaufman  became  a  born-again 
optimist  in  the  late  1980s,  but  he's 
changing  his  tune  again  to  bearish- 
ness. What  he  finds  is  that  interest 
rates  are  in  an  irregular  upward  drift. 
This  is  a  marked  change  from  his 
expectations  of  the  past  several  years, 
when  he  believed  inflation  would  be 
moderating,  as,  indeed,  it  did. 

The  federal  funds  will  go  to  4.5%  by 
year-end,  he  says.  At  the  end  of  1994 
the  yield  on  the  30-year  Treasury  will 
be  between  7.5%  and  8%.  The  pace  of 
economic  expansion  remains  quite 
good.  The  inflation  rate  is  now  bot- 
toming out,  and  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  should  tilt  upward  slightly. 
Monetary  policy  will  tighten  further 
as  we  move  into  next  year. 

If  events  follow  Kaufman's  predic- 
tions, interest  rates  will  go  up,  but  not 
by  as  much  as  they  already  have. 


Further  out?  Kaufman  is  bearish.  He 
thinks  that  perhaps  in  1996-97,  but 
certainly  not  this  year,  the  long 
bond's  yield  will  rise  above  9%,  possi- 
bly to  10%. 

My  views  are  similar.  I  don't  think 
the  bond  market  is  ready  for  a  big 
rally.  Since  nobody  can  call  the  bot- 
tom of  the  market  with  precision,  it's 
best  to  make  a  gradual  move  into 
longer  maturities. 

Kaufman  says  that  the  best  invest- 
ment opportunities  exist  in  the  inter- 
mediate term.  Three-year  Treasurys 
are  paying  6.1%,  and  the  three-year 
notes  of  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.,  rated  BBB,  yield  85  basis 
points  more.  That's  a  cautious  stance 
because  three-year  bonds  won't  suffer 
much  even  if  interest  rates  do  go  up  a 
good  deal. 

Marshall  Cox  Jr.,  director  of  fixed 
income  management  at  Bradford  In- 
vestment Management  in  Nashville, 
takes  a  more  optimistic  stance  than 
Kaufman  does — but  cautiously  opti- 
mistic. He  tells  clients  not  to  reach 
out  further  than  a  12 -year  maturity. 
"We  don't  even  think  of  trying  to 
guess  where  rates  wiil  top  out,"  he 
says.  Cox  is,  in  effect,  planning  to 
dollar- cost  average,  buying  slowly 
whether  on  an  up  curve  or  a  down 
curve. 

For  now  Cox  favors  the  3 -to- 5 -year 
maturities.  As  the  30-year  Treasury 
yield  approaches  8%,  he  says,  it  would 
be  time  to  buy  12 -year  issues — and 
fairly  aggressively. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  cowardly 
hedging,  so  be  it.  I  was  early  in  pre- 
dicting the  end  of  the  bull  market  in 
bonds,  and  I  don't  mind  being  a  bit 
late  calling  an  end  to  the  bear  market. 
Nobody  but  nobody  can  call  precise 
tops  and  bottoms.  H9 
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Bull  markets  die  with  a  whimper,  not 
with  a  bang.  The  recent  plunge  indicates 
higher  prices  ahead.  Load  up  now. 

The  7%  rule 


BY  KENNETH  L.  FISHER 


Kenneth  L.  Fisher  is  a  Woodside,  Calif.-based 
money  manager.  His  third  book  is 
100  Minds  that  Made  the  Market. 


Buy  now.  After  the  February  and 
March  stock  market  decline,  plenty  of 
pundits  are  bearish,  including  several 
fellow  columnists.  Count  me  among 
the  bulls.  This  is  the  safest  time  to  buy 
stocks  since  late  1990. 

Longtime  readers  know  I  have 
been  unabashedly  bullish  since  my 
Dec.  24,  1990  "Buy  now"  column.  I 
have  also  often  said  to  expect  largely 
unpredictable,  short,  sharp  correc- 
tions coming  anytime,  from  any- 
where, leading  to  later  higher  prices. 
We  just  had  such  a  jolt.  Take  advan- 
tage of  it  while  you  can. 

The  broad  big-cap  indexes  peaked 
on  Feb.  2 — smaller  cap  indexes  on 
Mar.  18.  By  Mar.  31  they  were  all 
down  7%  to  8%  before  dividends. 

It's  an  old  saw  but  true:  Bull  mar- 
kets die  with  a  whimper,  not  with  a 
bang.  A  plunge  off  a  broad  peak  such 
as  we  just  had  is  scary,  but  it's  the  way 
corrections  act,  not  how  bear  markets 
usually  begin — time  to  buy,  not  sell. 
That  leads  to  my  7%  rule.  Buy  when- 
ever stock  indexes  fall  7%  or  more  in 
just  two  calendar  months. 

Consider  the  last  20  years.  Using 
my  7%  rule  on  the  Dow  industrials, 
S&P  500,  Nasdaq  and  NYSE  compos- 
ites— I  find  among  them  84  instances 
of  two-month  7%  drops.  In  the  next 
three  months  the  indexes  rose  about 


70%  of  the  time.  Nothing  earthshak- 
ing.  But  after  12  months,  the  indexes 
were  up  78  of  the  84  times  (93%). 
Sometime  between  3  and  12  months 
later  a  two-month  7%  drop  was  fol- 
lowed by  higher  prices  in  an  over- 
whelming 82  of  the  84  occurrences. 

My  favorite  index  of  the  four  cited 
is  the  NYSE  Composite,  because  it's 
broad  and  better  built  than,  say,  the 
Dow  industrials.  In  2 1  two-month  7% 
drops,  it  failed  only  once  to  generate 
gains  12  months  later.  The  median 
price  gain  in  12  months  was  an  incred- 
ible 22.4%.  (Numbers  in  this  column 
are  without  dividends,  to  focus  on 
price  changes — total  returns  are  high- 
er than  numbers  cited.) 

The  data  also  show  my  7%  rule  is 
even  more  consistent  on  value  stocks 
than  growth  stocks. 

My  forecast  remains  intact:  A  bull 
market  until  1995  or  1996.  We  just 
had  the  long-awaited  correction — a 
big  enough  one  to  indicate  higher 
prices  3  to  12  months  out — consis- 
tently so  among  the  nongrowth 
stock,  value  sector. 

That  first  three  months  is  slipping 
away  fast,  so  focus  now  on  stocks  that 
are  down  in  this  market,  like:  Conti- 
nental Homes  (17),  a  well-run  and 
growing  builder  of  low-end  single- 
family  units  in  the  Southwest.  The 
stock  was  23,  has  buckled  on  interest 
rate  fears,  and  now  sells  at  a  P/E  of  9, 
1.25  times  book  value  and  39%  of 
annual  revenue.  Another  appealing 
home  builder  is  U.S.  Home  (21), 
America's  fourth  largest.  It  has  identi- 
cal valuations,  having  recently  shed  its 
debt  load  through  Chapter  1 1  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  Housing  stocks 
are  interest-rate  sensitive.  But  rates 
aside,  housing  is  very  affordable  now, 
demand  will  continue,  and  the  stocks 
should  be  strong  again  soon. 

Western  Co.  (11)  services  the  oil 
industry  and  reacted  to  weak  oil 


prices — with  the  stock  down  from  19 
last  year.  But  profit  margins  are  im- 
proving as  it  shifts  to  higher  value 
added  services — and  should  stay 
strong,  despite  oil  prices.  At  book) 
value,  a  p/e  of  5  and  50%  of  revenues, 
Western  could  double  by  1997. 

Ditto  for  Dravo  (11),  America's 
largest  lime  producer.  Ignore  the  re- 
cent loss  and  departure  of  its  chair- 
man. My  key  concern,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  it,  is  a  bit  more  debt  than  I  like. 
Otherwise,  expect  improving  profits 
from  a  base  of  8  times  earnings,  55% 
of  revenue  and  1.8  times  book  value) 
that  understates  its  worth. 

On  Nov.  23,  1992  I  said  Standard 
Motor  Products  (16)  would  double 
and  more  from  1 2.  It  did  in  a  year  and) 
now  has  given  most  of  it  back,  caught 
in  this  year's  general  market  dow  n 
draft.  But  demand  keeps  growing  for 
its  auto  replacement  parts,  as  it  sells, 
further  downstream  toward  end-cus- 
tomers. Cost-cutting  should  keep 
margins  strong  and  boost  Standard 
from  a  p/e  of  12,  1.2  times  an  old; 
book  value,  and  35%  of  annual  reve- 
nues. Despite  a  spate  of  recent  insider 
selling,  look  for  30  in  18  months. 

Core  Industries  (12)  was  19  in  No- 
vember. Conglomerate-like  and  not! 
the  best-run  firm  I  have  ever  shown 
you,  still,  its  balance  sheet  is  rock 
steady  and  earnings  should  keep  im- 
proving. At  a  P/E  of  11,  50%  of  reve- 
nues and  1.5  times  book,  it  should  see 
19  again  before  1996. 

New  York  reader  Richard  A.  Davis 
gets  first  prize  for  fastest  response  to 
my  Apr.  11  offer  for  updates  on  past 
picks — asking  about  General  Host 
(6),  suggested  at  7  on  Jan.  20,  1992 
and  at  9  on  May  1 1 , 1 992 .  It  has  been 
doggy.  Sorry.  But  I  still  believe.  It's 
cheap  and  taking  the  right  basic  cor- 
rective actions — finally — so  the  price 
should  come  alive  within  this  bulf 
market's  life.  Expect  15.  H 
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\ll  that  bad  news  from  Mexico  has  created  a  buying 
)pportunity  there.  Six  stocks  to  buy  now. 

Dark  before  dawn 


BY  R.S.  SALOMON  JR. 


.S.  Salomon  Jr.  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 

:  Salomon  Brothers  Asset 

lanagement  Inc.  and  portfolio  manager  of 

alomon  Brothers  Capital  Fund  Inc. 

esearch  assistant:  Caroline  Davenport. 


he  assassination  of  Mexico's  rul- 
lg  party  candidate  for  president 
apped  a  string  of  unsettling  political 
nd  economic  developments  that  sent 
westors  in  Mexican  stocks  storming 
3  the  exits.  But  a  new  presidential 
andidate  has  been  chosen,  stock 
rices  are  down  sharply,  and  the  busi- 
ess  cycle  appears  to  have  hit  bottom, 
ly  my  reckoning  Mexico  represents  a 
;al  investment  opportunity. 

Mexico  has  undergone  what  Cas- 
ar  Weinberger  recently  described  in 
ORBES  as  "an  economic  and  political 
fansformation"  (Apr.  11).  Policies 
esigned  by  President  Carlos  Salinas 
ver  the  past  six  years  have  brought 
~ie  inflation  rate  from  somewhere 
ear  160%  to  7%;  the  national  debt 
as  shrunk  to  about  10%  of  gross 
omestic  product  (as  compared  with 
s  much  as  50%  for  other  Latin  Ameri- 
an  countries);  and  the  budget  has 
een  brought  into  balance.  Last  year 
here  was  a  slight  budget  surplus.  The 
conomy,  which  once  depended  on 
il,  is  now  much  more  diversified: 
Manufactured  goods  account  for  50% 
I  the  country's  output. 

The  confidence  inspired  by  such 
romising  performance  was  shaken 
gverely  last  year  when  economic 
rowth  stalled.  Two  quarters  of  nega 
ive  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  year  put 


Mexico  into  what  U.S.  economists 
define  as  a  recession.  The  downturn 
was  a  function  of  two  things:  uncer- 
tainty about  the  passage  of  Nafta  and 
firm  insistence  by  President  Salinas  on 
tough  monetary  and  fiscal  measures 
to  combat  inflation. 

Then  political  problems  grabbed 
the  headlines — the  violence  in  Chia- 
pas, kidnapping  of  a  prominent  busi- 
ness executive  and  the  murder  of  Luis 
Donaldo  Colosio,  the  presidential 
choice  of  the  ruling  Institutional  Rev- 
olutionary Party  (pri). 

There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  worst  is  now  behind  us.  On 
the  political  front,  Ernesto  Zedillo 
Ponce  de  Leon  has  been  chosen  as  the 
mil's  candidate  to  succeed  President 
Salinas.  Zedillo  will  continue  Salinas' 
successful  economic  policies,  which 
he  played  a  key  role  in  implementing. 
The  Chiapas  uprising  has  focused  of- 
ficial attention  on  one  area  that  des- 
perately needs  to  be  addressed  in 
Mexico:  the  enormous  gap  between 
rich  and  poor. 

The  economy  should  begin  to 
show  signs  of  life  by  the  second  quar- 
ter. In  the  near  term,  fiscal  policy  may 
be  eased  somewhat  to  counteract  the 
downturn  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
presidential  election  in  August.  By 
later  in  the  year  foreign  investment 
should  resume  in  response  to  Nafta's 
provisions.  Taken  together,  these  de- 
velopments should  produce  growth 
of  about  3.5%  this  year,  up  from  0.4% 
in  1993.  By  1995  the  economy  could 
advance  at  a  pace  of  4.5%  to  5%. 

Investor  sentiment  is  poor,  reflect 
ing  both  the  political  and  fundamen- 
tal uncertainties.  The  bolsa,  Mexico's 
stock  market,  has  fallen  28%  from  its 
peak.  Shares  are  selling  at  1 1  times 
estimated  earnings  for  the  current 
year  and  less  than  9  times  next  year's 
estimate.  The  Mexican  peso  has  been 
under  pressure.  Short-term  rates  have 
backed  up  from  8%  to  14%. 

It  now  appears  that  Mexico's  politi- 


cal situation  will  stabilize  and  the 
economy  will  recover  this  year.  As  a 
result,  the  currency  is  likely  to 
strengthen,  short  rates  should  come 
down  and  the  stock  market  will  re- 
bound. In  my  view,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  build  exposure  in  Mexico. 
The  following  companies  appear  par- 
ticularly attractive: 

gf  Norte  Financial  Group  (4.37)  is 
a  diversified  financial  services  compa- 
ny that  owns  66%  of  Bank  Banorte, 
one  of  die  most  profitable  banks  in 
the  country.  The  shares  are  selling  at 
less  than  8.7  times  estimated  1994 
earnings  and  4  times  book  value. 

Cemex  (39)  has  a  70%  share  of  the 
market  for  cement  and  ready-to-mix 
concrete.  The  stock  trades  at  10.8 
times  1994  estimated  earnings  and 
9.9  times  1995  results. 

Grupo  Carso  (16)  is  the  largest 
conglomerate  in  Mexico  and  operates 
in  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Longer  term,  earnings  are  forecast  to 
grow  by  20%,  and  the  current  multi- 
ple is  14  times  1994  earnings  and  12 
times  1995  earnings. 

Empresas  ICA  (22)  is  the  largest 
construction  company  in  Mexico,  and 
profits  could  expand  by  20%  or  more 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  stock 
currently  sells  at  a  20%  discount  to 
that  growth  rate. 

Kimberly  Clark  de  Mexico  (33)  is 
43%-owned  by  Kimberly  Clark.  The 
company  has  a  dominant  share  of  the 
markets  for  disposable  diapers,  femi- 
nine care  products,  tissues  and  note- 
books. The  stock  sells  at  15.8  and 
13.8  times  projected  earnings  for 
1994  and  1995,  respectively. 

The  growth  potential  tor  Telefonos 
de  Mexico  (56),  the  country's  tele- 
phone monopoly,  is  significant.  Mexi- 
co's population  is  now  85  million,  and 
there  are  only  7.3  million  telephone 
lines.  Access  line  growth  is  expected  to 
increase  by  11%  to  12%  annually.  The 
stock  trades  at  9.4  times  1994  earnings 
and  8.6  times  1995  results.  wm 
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Yes,  inflation  is  heating  up,  but  it's  probably 
not  heating  enough  to  scorch  the  stock  market. 
Which  stocks  to  buy  now? 

Time  for 
rotation 


Charles  E.  Babin  is  managing  director  of  BRS 
Capital  Management,  Inc.,  an  investment 
management  firm  in  Boston. 


If  nothing  else,  the  1994  stock 
market  correction  confirmed  what 
the  eminent  Yale  economist,  Irving 
Fisher,  observed  nearly  a  century  ago: 
The  rate  of  interest  is  forward-looking 
and  more  than  a  narrow  phenomenon 
applying  to  a  few  business  contracts. 
It  enters  into  the  pricing  of  securities 
and  affects  profoundly  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth — as  anyone  knows  who 
held  stocks  when  Alan  Greenspan 
jacked  up  interest  rates  recently.  So, 
now  that  rates  are  up  and  the  stock 
market  down,  what  next? 

When  it  comes  to  the  stock  market, 
there's  always  something  to  worry 
about.  Inflation's  impact  on  interest 
rates,  and  in  turn  share  prices,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  biggest  buga- 
boos. After  all,  people  risk  capital  in 
pursuit  of  investment  returns,  the  val- 
ue of  which  is  measured  in  terms  of 
goods  and  sendees.  For  equity  inves- 
tors inflation  is  especially  worrisome. 
It  not  only  erodes  purchasing  power 
but  also  saps  rhe  ability  of  corporate 
America  to  earn  profits — the  stuff  that 
fuels  the  stock  market — by  driving  up 
the  replacement  cost  of  inventories, 
plant  and  equipment. 

It's  only  logical,  therefore,  that  in- 


vestors were  spooked  on  Feb.  1 ,  when 
Fed  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  pub- 
licly announced  his  intention  to  raise 
short-term  interest  rates  as  a  "pre- 
emptive strike"  against  inflation. 

Based  largely  on  today's  inflation 
numbers,  many  pundits  think  Green- 
span is  seeing  goblins.  Maybe  so,  but  I 
wouldn't  bet  against  him. 

What  counts  in  the  pricing  of  credit 
is  the  expected — not  the  current — 
rate  of  inflation.  As  I  first  reported  in 
my  Feb.  18,  1991  column,  if  Irving 
Fisher's  formula  acids  up,  then  credit 
market  pricing  ought  to  be  able  to 
conditionally  forecast  directional 
shifts  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  fact, 
standard  regression  analysis  reveals 
that  changes  in  three -month  Treasury 
bill  yields  correctly  signaled  which 
way  the  CPI  was  headed  in  every  year 
since  1960,  save  for  1964  and  1977. 

Notice  I  said  "'conditionally  fore- 
cast." The  nuance  is  that  estimates 
born  of  this  mini-inflation  model  are 
conditioned,  in  part,  on  an  assump- 
tion for  the  contemporaneous  year's 
average  T  bill  yield — an  unknown  in- 
gredient. Fortunately,  there's  a  way  to 
get  around  the  problem.  A  useful 
perspective  may  be  developed  by  re- 
estimating  the  outlook,  based  on  al- 


Snflaf ion  watch 

Treasury  bill  yield1         Probable  inflation2 


'1994  calendar  year  three-month  average.  2  Plus  or 

minus  mean  error  of  0.8%. 

Source-.  Consumer  Price  Index,  year-over-year  change. 

As  the  T  bill  yield  rises  so  does 
inflation— moderately. 


ternative  interest  rate  climates.  Si 
today's  T  bill  yield  is  hovering  aroi 
3.5%,  I  have  recast  the  probable  c 
comes  by  varying  the  rate  assumpt 
in  increments  of  50  basis  points. 

So  what's  the  inflation  outlo 
Up — modestly.  As  shown  in  the  tal 
even  if  Treasury  bill  yields  stabilize 
average  3.5%  this  year,  inflatior 
likely  to  accelerate  from  last  year's 
pace.  Based  on  year-to-date  Treas 
bill  yields  and  current  T  bill  futi 
quotations,  1994's  average  yi 
should  be  less  than  4%. 

My  conclusion:  Yes,  inflation 
likely  to  increase,  but  not  at  a 
that's  anything  to  panic  over. 

What  now?  The  big  question  fac 
investors  is  not  whether  stocks  j 
recover  from  their  recent  drubb 
but  which  issues  have  the  brighl 
prospects  in  today's  environme 
Again,  interest  rates  can  providt 
useful  input.  The  empirical  rec< 
reveals  that  most  market  sectors 
rate  sensitive,  albeit  in  varying  way 

If  history  is  a  guide,  superior  resi 
should  accrue  to  economically  set 
rive  stocks  capable  of  showing  strc 
earnings  growth  in  the  face  of  mod 
ate  inflation.  Look  to  stocks  like 
xon  (62),  Helmerich  &  Paine  (2 
American  Barrick  (21),  Intel  (I 
and  Motorola  (90).  If  the  consum 
led  economy  is  going  to  be  as  rob 
as  President  Clinton  asserts,  consi< 
issues  that  have  backed  off  sign 
cantly  from  their  52-week  highs, 
General  Motors  (56),  Sears  (44)  a 
Wal-Mart  (24). 

I  would  shy  away  from  issues  t 
compete  for  investment  dollars  oi 
yield  basis,  like  utility  stocks.  Wl 
thev  have  been  hard  hit,  beyond 
initial  rebound,  their  upside  poten 
is  probably  limited. 
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Wagon  Creek  Ranch  is  offering  minimum  4G  acre  ranches  starting  at  as  little  as 
wide  full  financing  and  buyer  protection.  If  you've  ever  dreamed  of  owning  your  own  piece  of 
ckies,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  This  property  can  provide  you  with  a  perfect  base  for  vacations, 
country  skiing,  hunting,  camping  and  a  host  of  other  outdoor  sports  and  family  fun.  For  more 
ation  without  obligation, 


Call  1-800-FORBES-5.  Outside  the  U.S.  (719)  379-3263. 


ITMENTS 


Why  should  you  listen  to  bearish  commentators 
who  have  been  wrong  for  years  but  suddenly 
seem  right  for  a  few  weeks? 

It's  just 
a  reaction 


BY  LASZLO  BIRINYI  JR. 

m 

Laszlo  Birinyi  Jr.  is  president  of 

Birinyi  Associates,  a  Greenwich,  Conn. -based 

financial  consulting  firm. 

LET'S  PUT  that  March/April  bit  of 
stock  market  unpleasantness  in  per- 
spective. Not  the  perspective  of  news 
magazine  covers  screaming  panic 
about  an  imagined  rout  of  small  inves- 
tors but  in  a  broad  perspective  of 
economic  factors. 

In  the  summer  of  1988  the  Federal 
Reserve  raised  the  discount  rate,  infla- 
tion fears  were  rampant,  technicals 
were  dismal.  Bond  traders  had  just 
taken  horrendous  losses.  Soon  vvc  had 
a  correction  of  nearly  8%. 

In  May  1987  the  long  bond  traded 
at  over  9%,  inflation  worries  were  in 
abundance  and,  as  the  bears  noted, 
valuations  were  high.  More  losses  for 
bond  traders.  That  month  the  market 
dropped  a  bit  over  5%. 

I  could  go  back  much  further  in 
history,  but  1  think  these  two  episodes 
suffice  to  make  my  point:  The  early 
1994  decline  was  a  correction,  not  the 
start  of  a  bear  market.  It  looked  some- 
what worse  than  it  really  was  because 
of  the  influences  of  hedge  fund  forced 
sales  and  program  trading. 

But  aren't  some  pretty  smart  peo- 
ple talking  about  a  bear  market?  Cer- 
tainly, bearish  commei  tators  seem  to 


be  coming  out  of  the  woodwork.  In 
reality  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
their  changing  their  views  or  turning 
bearish  as  it  is  that,  for  a  change, 
people  are  listening. 

One  newsletter  writer  correctly 
turned  negative  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  That  was,  however,  his  fourth 
sell  signal  in  three  years;  throughout 
that  time  he  has  never — in  the  public 
records  at  least — been  positive. 

Another  commentator  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  national  press  with  an  I 
told  you-so  interview.  In  the  midst  of 
the  interview  he  did  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  bearish  for  three  years. 
Having  missed  a  50%  gain,  I  am  not 
sure  he  deserves  kudos  for  a  forecast 
that  is  still  way,  way  out  of  the  money. 

You  can  also,  I  think,  ignore  some 
of  the  leading  indicators  that  are  cur- 
rently cited  as  bolstering  the  case  for 
bearish  ness. 

Take  the  oft  quoted  bull/bear  ra- 
tio. It  measures  the  proportion  of 
investment  letters  that  are  bullish  or 
bearish.  This  is  a  contrarian  indicator. 
A  preponderance  of  bearish  views  is 
considered  bullish,  a  preponderance 
of  bullish  views,  bearish.  But  the  bull/ 
bear  ratio  gave  absolutely  no  w  arning 
of  the  February/March  decline.  I 
have  studied  a  good  many  other  so 
called  advance  indicators  and  have 
found  none  of  them  very  useful. 

My  advice  is  to  continue  holding  or 
buying  the  names  I  mentioned  earlier 
including  two  technology  issues:  In- 
ft'/(58  )  and  Compaq  Computer  (97) . 
Both  companies  continue  to  report 
the  kind  of  strong  earnings  grow  th 
that  has  enabled  them  to  shrug  off 
much  of  the  w  eakness  in  bonds.  As 
consumer  confidence  indicators  im- 
prove, Sears  (45)  will  be  one  of  the 


major    beneficiaries.    Wells  Fa\ 
(146),  which  has  been  one  of 
favorites  for  some  time,  still  lot 
promising  to  me. 

In  previous  issues  I  have  also  hij 
lighted  some  high  yield  names, 
eluding  American  Electric  Po 
(31),  American  Brands  (31)  2 
American  Home  Products(58  ).  Th 
issues  have  deteriorated  somewhat 
interest  rates  have  risen,  but  I  wo 
still  own  them  and  consider  buy 
more.  And  despite  the  turmoil  s 
rounding  tobacco  stocks,  Amerii 
Brands  has  shown  steady  accumu 
rion  as  measured  by  our  money  fl 
indicator.  Morgan  Stanley  (63)  A 
Alcoa  (66)  are  two  other  picks  tl 
have  declined  but  will,  I  think,  co 
back.  Alcoa  stands  to  profit  from  i 
further  increase  in  the  price  of  ind 
trial  commodities. 

Investors  looking  for  new  nan 
should  consider  Chevron  (90).  En 
gy  stocks  are  currently  in  a  rally  J 
should  provide  leadership  in  a  fiiti 
market  advance.  Aerospace  stocks 
also  in  a  rally,  and  United  lecbnolot 
(64)  looks  particularly  attract! 
While  the  market  indexes  have  « 
clined,  Nike  (54)  has  begun  an  . 
vance.  My  studies  of  money  flows  h 
stocks  indicate  that  funds  are  goi 
into  all  three  of  these  equities. 

Finally,  my  attitude  toward  the  t 
eign  markets,  and  especially  the  f 
eign -country  funds,  has  slightly  mc 
ified.  I  didn't  like  them  at  the  beg 
ning  of  the  year,  but  many  are  do 
30%  to  40%.  If  you  didn't  sell  them 
is  probably  too  late.  Ifyou  did,  a  qu 
trade  might  be  in  order,  but  they  v 
not  be  the  growth  issues  they  were  1 
year.  If  growth  is  your  game,  plaj 
elsewhere. 
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ou  think  inflation  will  come  roaring 
Ik,  take  a  look  at  the  growing  market  of 
ation-indexed  government  bonds. 


leeping 
oliceman 


ITEUE  H.  HANKE  &  SIR  ALAN  WALTERS 


H.  Hanke  is  a  professor  of 
d  Economics  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
imore  and  Sir  Alan  Walters  is  vice  chairman 
Trading  Corp.  in  Washington,  D  C. 


1  LONG-TERM  INTEREST  rates  ris- 
igain  in  the  face  of  heightened 
don  fears,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Id  do  well  to  consider  issuing 
tion-indexed  long-term  bonds. 
:e  bonds  have  worked  well  in 
ing  down  borrowing  costs  for 
itries  that  are  willing  and  able  to 
down  inflation  rates, 
^eden's  inflation  was  at  about 
i  in  1992;  long-term  interest  rates 
in  the  region  of  10%  to  12%;  and 
t-term  rates  were  averaging  13%. 
government  expected  a  stagger- 
993  deficit,  amounting  to  15%  of 
The  Swedish  National  Debt  Of- 
lad  its  work,  cut  out. 
hat  would  you  counsel?  That 
the  question  we  faced  when  we 
:d  Sweden  in  late  1992.  We 
d  have  closed  the  fiscal  gap  by 
►ly  cutting  welfare  spending  by 
of  gnp.  As  desirable  as  that 
it  have  been,  we  were  told  that  it 
not  in  the  political  cards. 
>,  we  had  to  come  up  with  a 
icing  proposal  for  closing  that 
:  fiscal  gap  without  igniting  infla- 
Not  an  easy  assignment, 
le    high    yields   on   long  term 


bonds  indicated  that  the  market,  on 
the  average,  thought  inflation  was 
very  likely  to  surge  again  to  near 
double-digit  levels.  For  their  part,  the 
monetary  authorities,  with  consider- 
able political  support,  were  commit- 
ted to  containing  inflation;  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  4%  or 
lower  was  deemed  tolerable. 

Problem:  With  4%  inflation,  those 
current  interest  rates  would  offer  6%  to 
8%  real  yields — compared  with  histori- 
cal averages  of  around  2.5%  to  4%.  That 
would  be  too  high  an  interest  cost  for 
Sweden  to  bear.  If  inflation  stayed  at 
4%,  borrowing  long,  through  the  issue 
of  conventional  bonds,  would  cost 
Sweden  between  two  and  three  times 
the  normal  real  interest  charge. 

We  recommended  that  the  Swedes 
reduce  the  issue  of  conventional  longs 
and  replace  them  with  indexed  long 
bonds,  where  the  coupon  and  princi- 
pal would  be  linked  to  changes  in  the 
Swedish  consumer  price  level  and  the 
real  yield  would  be  determined  in  the 
market  (Forbes,  Dec.  20,  1993). 

On  Mar.  10  the  Swedish  National 
Debt  Office  announced  that  in  April  it 
would  auction  off  an  initial  issue 
of  SKr20  billion  (about  $2.5  billion) 
of  20-year,  zero-coupon,  indexed 
bonds.  Furthermore,  the  Debt  Office 
indicated  that  it  would  increase  the 
liquidity  in  the  indexed  market  with 
additional  auctions  in  the  future. 

Since  long-term  interest  rates  have 
fallen  to  8.1%  and  short-term  rates  to 
7.2%,  the  savings  in  debt  service  costs 
for  future  issues  will  not  be  so  dramatic 
today  as  they  were  in  1992.  However, 
we  believe  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  authorities  will  carry 
through  their  promise  to  keep  inflation 
below  4%,  and  that  the  indexed  bonds 
will  result  in  lower  financing  costs  over 


their  20-year  life. 

The  case  for  indexed  bonds  is  not 
based  on  mere  theoretical  reflection. 
It  is  founded  on  fact.  In  1981  the 
British  government  started  issuing  in- 
dexed bonds  (gilt-edged  securities). 
Today  there  are  15  index- linked  is- 
sues outstanding,  with  a  nominal  val- 
ue that  is  equal  to  about  1 3%  of  the 
total  gilt  market.  Consequently,  Brit- 
ain's financing  costs  have  been  dra- 
matically lower  than  if  conventional 
gilts  had  been  issued  exclusively. 

With  indexed  bonds,  the  holder's 
potential  for  superhigh  real  returns 
vanishes.  But  those  who  hold  indexed 
bonds  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  they  are  protected  against  the 
potential  ravages  of  inflation.  For  that 
assurance  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
price.  Indeed,  that  has  been  the  Brit- 
ish experience. 

In  addition  to  reducing  govern- 
ment's financing  costs  and  providing 
holders  with  inflation  insurance,  in- 
dexed bonds  put  in  place  incentives  that 
promote  sound  public  policy.  As  a  gov- 
ernment increases  its  issue  of  indexed 
bonds,  it  is  under  increasing  pressure 
not  to  do  anything  that  will  worsen 
inflation.  It  has  given  a  kind  of  hostage 
to  fortune.  That  is  why  in  1981  Lady 
(then  Mrs.)  Thatcher  referred  to  in- 
dexed gilts  as  a  "sleeping  policeman." 

But  don't  hold  your  breath  waiting 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  hire  any 
sleeping  policemen.  Over  a  decade 
ago  we  discussed  the  desirability  of 
issuing  indexed  bonds  with  Treasury 
officials,  but  they  argued  that  the 
potential  for  expropriating  conven- 
tional bondholders  via  inflation  was 
a  "good  thing."  They  liked  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  levy  a  hidden  tax 
on  bondholders. 

There  is  in  the  Treasury  attitude  a 
hint  for  wise  investors.  Take  a  look  at 
the  growing  international  market  for 
indexed  bonds.  If  you  believe,  as  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  does,  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  day  of  inflationary  reck- 
oning, with  the  immense  load  of  debt 
in  the  world  today,  and  that  even  the 
U.S.  dollar  will  become  a  Third 
World  currency,  then  put  your  money 
in  indexed  bonds. 

If,  however,  you  are  convinced  that 
the  1970s  was  an  aberration  and  the 
next  20  years  will  see  financial  rectitude 
and  stability  prevail,  then  don't  bother 
with  such  dull  instruments.  OH 
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STOCK  MARKET 
WARNING: 


Every  day  that  passes 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to 
the  next  stock  market 
debacle.  But  don't  panic. 
The  stock  market  NEVER 
makes  a  big  move-up  or 
down-without  giving 
plenty  of  advance  warning. 
,  Many  investors  think  the 
MARTIN  ZWEIG  500  point  "Black  Monday" 
crash  on  10/19/87,  came  right  out  of  the  blue 

Not  so.  My  key  indicators— 22  Monetary,  and 
36  Sentiment  and  Momentum,  clearly  signaled 
sharply  rising  risks  in  August  and  kept  getting 
worse.  These  indicators  guided  my  Zweig 
Forecast  to  a  9%  gain  on  Black  Monday,  a  50.4% 
gain  for  1987,  and  a  753.3%  gam— with  not  one 
downyear-for  the  past  131jsyearsendirig  12/93. 
(Past  results  are  no  guarantee  of  future  results.) 
The  Zweig  Forecast,  published  every  three 


weeks,  continually  updates  my  market  indicators 
and  maintains  a  securities  portfolio,  which 
earned  the  profits  detailed  above  and  that  you 
can  easily  fol  low,  step-by-step_ 

Try  The  Zweig  Forecast 
and  we'll  rush  you  the  un- 
listed phone  number  to 
Zweig's  telephone  hotline, 
updatedatleastthreetimes 
a  week,  plus  a  gift  copy  of 
Zweig's  newly  updated 
best-selling  classic  ($20 
retail).  Proratamoney-back 
guaranteeofcourse.         EXTRA  BONUS 

Three-Month  Trial  $55 
One-Year  $265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9063 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

P.O.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 


for  only  $65  $55 

i  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  mos 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  1 
Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocl 
each  week  for  10  weeks  for^85$55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years 
any  household.  SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  also  will 
receive  a  copy  of  WALL  STREET  WORDS,  an  accessible  dictionary  of  ove 
3.500  terms  (retail  price  $8.95).  In  addition  to  clear  definitions,  this 
convenient  guide  features  special  explanations,  helpful  hints,  and  case 
histories  on  87  topics  of  special  interest,  contributed  by  32  industry 
professionals — plus  48  case-example  paragraphs  by  the  author.  (Avallabli 
t  while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  tax-deductib] 
Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with  name, 
address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext  2903-Dept  416A09)American  Express,  MasterCard  or  Visa  24hoursaday, 
7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery 
NY  residents  add  sales  tax.  Foreign  rates  upon  request 

The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey* 

220  East  42nd  Street 
NY,  NY  10017-5891 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


M  .J 


FREE 

CBSI  486  Computer 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  These  free,  two 

cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 
eral or  all  of  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
part-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
purchase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
puter and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
a  discount.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
per  month  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
To  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

Computer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  317-758-4415) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICI 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 
Wl,»j*in,    CaH/VVrrte  for  FREE  KIT: 
P.O.  Box  464-FB 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

800-321 -CORP  •  302-652-6532 


§  hut 


An  entire  new  field  of  opportu- 
nities has  opened  for  people 
with  vision. 

•  SMR  equity  build-outs 

•  PCS  bidding  syndicates 
$16,000  risk  capital  required 
IRA  &  self  directed  pension 
plan  qualified.  For  more  info: 

1-800-723-1338 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLION  S 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SAL  CWNERS 

Major  Manufacturing  to  Small  Retail  Slops 
No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  serv.: 


GOLD  MINE  FOR  SALE 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Exclusive  Executive 
Location.  Marina.  300  Seat  Restaurant 
Plus  Convention  Center  and  Hotel 
Facility  High  Volume  Turn  Key 
Operation.  50  yrs  in  Operation.  Private 
Airport  &  Golf  Courses  nearby. 
Send  Inquiries  to:  Restaurant, 
Box  7022,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  33338 


Steel  Framed  Homes 
for  Lasting  Value 

♦  9"  (R-30)  Energy  Efficient  Insulation 

♦  Unmatched  Protection  from  Wind, 
Fire,  Termites,  Snow,  Earthquakes 

♦  Over  66%  of  all  Steel  Recycled 


Distributors  Wanted 


♦  Simple,  Bolt-Together  Construction 

♦  Refundable  Investment,  Full  Training 

♦  1 8-Year  Industry  Leader  with  Homes 

in  all  50  Stotes  and  26  Countries 

mi  in  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  I 
Call  Today  to  ■■■■ 
Order  FREE  [^h^f)  ] 
Info  Packet  or 

$9.95  VIDEO  INIIIIIIIIIMIII 


1-800-TRI-STEEL 


MOO-t74  7S33 

(8171  497-7070    Far  (817)  497  7497 
Tr>Ste»9!    5400  S  Slemmons  Fiwy  .  Denton,  TX  76205 
Structira, he  cimwagr  M  ,, 


CATALOG 

of  business  books  for  sale 
by  the  U.S.  Government! 

Write  to 

Free  huMiiov  Catalog 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Offke  of  Marketing— Slop  SM 
Washington  IX  20401 


University  Degree 


Self  Paced  Home  Study 
Associate  Batchelor  Master  D 

Business  Admin.  Psychology.  Finai 
Tech  Mgmt.  Law,  Paralegal, 
Int'l  Business,  Health  Care,  fCl 
Human  Resources  Admin.  J 

(800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University  . 
202  Fashion-F,  Tustin,  CA  92680 


COLLEGE  DEGR 

BACHELOR'S  ■  MASTER'S  •  DOCTC 

For  Work.  Life  and  Academic  Expo, 

Earn  your  degree  thr 
convenient  home  st 

(800)  471-0306  ex 
Fax:  (310)  471-64 

send  detailed  resume  lor  FWEfvv 

Pacific  Western  Univei 

600  N  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Dopt  185.  Los  Angsfes,  Ci 


FREE  VIDE 


EXTERNAL  DEGREE 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/JD 
|  Credit  for  work  /life  exp  •  Accre< 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs.) 

LaSalle  Universit 

|  Dept.  879  Mandeville,  LA  70470- 


For  Information  on 
Forbes/Market  Classif 
Call  Linda  Loren 
212-620-2440 


VOICE  MAIL 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


PRESENTATION  EQUIPMENT 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


ON  T  BE  OUT 
OFTtfUCH! 


alking  Technology  has 
lulti-line  voice  and  fax 
cessing  systems  so  you 
;an  stay  in  touch  with 
your  world! 

Complete  multi-line 
ackages  start  at  $699! 

For  Sales  and 
hnical  Information  Call: 
1-800-947-4884 

emo:  1-510-522-3800  ext.  120 
NG  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  [fa 


LLANE0US  FOR  SALE 


BUY  DIAMONDS! 

ill  or  fax  GIA  info 

for  cash  offer. 
-Any  quantity! - 

□USE  OF  ONYX 

St.,  Greenville,  KY  42345 
1-3100  or  FAX  502+338-9605 


VACATIONS 


DIVE  LAUCALA 
FORBES  MAGAZINE'S 

FIJI  ISLAND 
traordinary  diving,  fishing, 
surfing,  sailing,  water-skiing 
and  more. . . 

:e  includes  all  meals, 
l  drinks,  unlimited 
of  all  recreational 
facilities,  anytime 

YOU  WISH! 
Resv./Info:  Errol  Ryland 
:  149,  Ft  Garland,  CO  81 133 
Call:  1-800-FORBES-5 
tside  USA:  (719)  379-3264 


AN 


Fifty  People 
Buy  This 
Book  Every 
Week  — 
Most  are 
Millionaires 

WEALTH: 
An  Owner's  Manual 

By  Michael  Stolper 
Published  by  Harper  Business 
$1 1 .00  plus  $3.00  postage  &  handling 


Call  1-800-426-6502 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


HEDGE 


The  first  monthly  newsletter  to 
cover  the  realm  of  hedge  funds 
in  its  entirety,  offering  a  global 
look  at  advisors  and  funds  in  a 
convenient,  accurate  and  timely 
format. 

Managed  Account  Reports  Inc. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10001 
Fax  (212)213-1870  or  call 
Lydia  Soto  at  212-213-6202 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

These  custom-made  cases 
and  binders  protect  your 
valuable  copies  trom  dam- 
age They  hold  about  halt  a 
year  s  issues  Made  from  re 
inlorced  board  covered  with 
leather-like  material  in 
red  Title  is  hot-stamped 
in  gold  Binders  have 
special  spring  mechanism 
to  hold  snap-in  rods  BINDER 
Cases:  1 -$7  95    3-$21  95  6-S39.95 
Binders:  1 -$9  95   3-$27  95  6-S52.95 
ORDER  FROM  Jesse  Jones  Industries.  Depi  FB. 
499  Easi  Erie  Ave  .  Priila  ,  PA  19134  Enclose 
name,  address  fno  P  O  Box)  &  payment  Add  $1  per 
unit  tor  P&H  Outside  USA  $2  50  per  unit  (U  S  funds 
only)  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  tan  Credit  card 
orders  call  1-800  825-6690  (mm  $15)  Please  allow 
4  to  6  weeks  'or  delivery  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


89^mt  129 

BLACK^WHITjE    24K  GOLD 

'        plus  shipping  &  handling 

• •  1  Year  Limited  Warranty 
*     'Range  up  to  100  yds. 
•WE  include  2  AAA 
Batteries  '. 

/  p.o.  box  2712         TOLL  FREE 

San  Ramon,  CA  94583      nofl  4Al  ECU 
Fax  51 0-838-31 72        0UU'£9  I  "00  I  I 


AUDIO  BOOKS 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


^^World's  Largest  Selection  ol  Audio  Books 


•  Best  Sellers 
on  Cassette 

•  Full-length 
Readings 

•  Call  for  Free 
Brochure 


(800)  626-3333 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Permanently  end  back  pain 
by  training  your  back  to 
properly  support  itself. 

Endorsed  by  Health 
Care  Professionals 

PosturEvolution 

Posture 
Education 
Products 

43  Katonah  Avenue 
Katonah,  NY  10536 

800-392-0363 


Fbrbes.Capital  ist  Tool® 


America's  Largest  Selection 
of  Oil  Reproductions  On  Canvas. 


( 'S-'ime  art  transforms  a  room  like  nothing 

else  can.  Choose  from  a  large  selection 
of  on-canvas  replicas  that  recreate  exactly 
the  colors,  details  and  textures  of  original  oil 
painting  masterpieces. 
We  quarantee  your  satisfaction  always. 
Choose  from  60  museum-quality,  solid  wood 
frames,  hand  leafed  and  finished  to  comple- 
ment the  period  and  style  of  the  original 
paintings.  


ORDER    TOLL-FREE    24  HOURS 

1-800-222-6827  easm 


48  pg  Color  catalog  ol  300  reproductions:  $5,  refundable 
P.O.  Drawer  D-654 .  Somersville,  CT  06072 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 


ElllilSiiui 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  hand- 
crafted from  solid  mahogany  with 
handpamted  markings  and  details 

•  Over  160  models  in  stock 

•  Priced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950  9944 


WOBLD'S  LEADING  MAKEKS 
Of  FINE 
UKOSCULPTOKE5 

U255  North  79th  Slreef 
ScolSdaleAnpcri.AZ  85240 
|607|  991 1841  JEP 


MAIL  ORDER 


"Elevette" 

Practical 

Luxury. 

Enjoy  the  practical 
luxury  of  "Elev- 
ette", the  custom- 
built  residential  ele- 
vator that's  ideal 
for  those  who 
can't  or  shouldn't 
climb  stairs.  Write 
today  for  more 
information: 


INCLINATOR 


COMPANY  OF 

Dept  7 
P.O.Box  1557 
Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1557 


AMERICA 


EBflEO  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Good  omen 

WHEN  BOTH  Time  and  Newsweek  run 
covers  on  the  stock  market  the  same 
week  and  both  arc  bearish,  can  a  rising 
stock  market  be  far  behind?  So  won- 
ders legem!  117  money  manager  Mar- 
tin Zweig,  who,  while  still  generally 
bearish,  says  that  the  newsmag  covers 
offer  hope. 

In  the  Apr.  15  issue  of  his  new  slet- 
ter, the  Zweig  Forecast,  Zweig  reports 
that  he  and  a  friend  researched  the 
covers  of  the  newsweeklies  back  to 
their  inceptions.  Zweig  found  that 
over  the  past  40  years  there  were  22 
prior  covers  that  were  outright  bear- 
ish about  the  market.  A  month  after 
these  stories  ran,  the  s&P  500  was 
down,  on  average,  another  1 .2%,  but 
after  that  dip  headed  north.  Three 
months  later  the  S&P  was  up  an  aver- 
age 3.2%,  six  months  later  up  8.1%, 
and  a  year  later  up  17.2%. 

Oversold  stock;  buy 

Betwhhx  mid  March  and  mid- April 
the  o-t-c  listed  stock  of  Herman 
Miller,  Inc.  fell  about  25%,  to  25%,  in 
reaction  to  a  decline  in  backlogs. 

Anything  fundamentally  wrong 
with  $960  million  (estimated  1994 
sales)  Miller,  a  top  manufacturer  of 
office  and  institutional  furniture?  No, 
says  analyst  Wallace  Epperson  Jr.,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.'s  Interstate/John- 
son Lane,  w  ho  thinks  the  selloff  pre- 
sents a  golden  buying  opportunity. 

Epperson  says  orders,  hurt  by  Janu- 
ary and  February's  bad  weather,  have 
since  recovered  nicely.  He  estimates 
Miller  w  ill  earn  $  1 .62  a  share,  up  84% 
over  last  year,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
May  31.  He  looks  for  a  20%  gain,  to 
$1.95,  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Epper- 
son expects  Miller  stock  to  hit  44, 74% 


over  current  levels,  during  the  next 
year.  He  notes  thai  Miller,  unlike 
residential  furniture  makers,  is  neither 
sensitive  to  interest  rates,  now  rising, 
nor  tied  10  the  housing  cycle. 

Harcourt's  reshuffled  deck 

Last  DECEMBER  Harcourt  General 
Inc.,  the  old  General  Cinema,  spun 
off  its  movie  theaters  to  shareholders. 
Now  the  $3.7  billion  (  sales)  company 
wants  to  sell  its  insurance  business. 
Good  riddance,  says  Salomon  Broth 
ers  publishing  analyst  Lanny  Baker, 
who  thinks  it  can  fetch  about  $330 
million.  If  Raker's  right,  that  would 
leave  Harcourt,  after  taxes  are  paid  on 
the  sale,  with  about  $700  million  in 
cash,  or  around  $8  a  share. 

Minus  insurance,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. -based  Harcourt  would  have 
textbook  publishing,  employee  out- 
placement and  assorted  other  con- 
sulting, services,  and  a  65%  stake  in 
retailer  Neiman  Marcus  Group. 

Baker  says  1994  will  be  a  slow  year 
for  state  textbook  adoptions,  but  that 
1995  will  be  the  biggest  year  in  a 
decade.  Harcourt,  strong  in  math  and 
reading,  will  bring  out  a  science  series 
next  year  that  could  help  it  get  a  larger 
share  of  elementary  school  through 
junior  high  school  in  big  states  like 
California,  Florida  and  Texas. 

In  retailing,  profits  from  tony  Nei- 
man Marcus  are  being  partially  offset 
by  losses  at  the  290-store  Contempo 
Casuals  chain,  which  sells  to  teens. 
Baker  thinks  Contempo  can  be 
turned  around  by  shutting  moneylos- 
ing  stores  and  remerchandising. 

Baker  expects  Harcourt  to  earn 
$2.05  a  share,  up  just  6%,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1994.  But  he- 
looks  for  a  1 7%  gain,  to  $2 .40,  in  fiscal 


1995.  Baker  sees  NYSE  listed  1 1 
court  stock,  recently  321/s,  at  45  tq 
in  a  year.         -How  ard  Ri  dm  i 

Louisiana-Pacific's 
prospects 

THE  STOCK  of  Portland,  Ore.  ha 
Louisiana- Pacific  Corp.,  the  $2.5 
lion  (sales)  wood  products  compa 
had  a  hell  of  a  run— splitting  tw 
and  more  than  quadrupling  betw 
late  1990  and  this  February,  whe 
hit  48.  Rut  over  the  last  two  montf 
has  dropped  to  a  recent  32%.  1 

Is  it  a  buy?  Short  term,  yes,  Ion 
term,  no,  says  Salomon  Rrothers 
per  and  forest  products  analyst  ( 
Dillon.  There's  overcapacity  com 
in  a  key  L-P  market.  Structural  pai 
account  for  half  its  mid -cycle  ea 
ings.  Rut  much  of  L-P's  panel  prod 
tion  is  oriented  strand  board,  a  \ 
wood  substitute  for  which  lots  of  r 
capacity  is  being  built  in  North  An 
ica.  So  Dillon  thinks  panel  prices 
peak  in  1994;  he  also  thinks  lum 
prices  most  likely  will  peak  in  19* 
He  predicts  Louisiana- Pacific's  ea 
ings  will  hit  S3. 20  a  share  this  y 
then  drop  to  $3  in  1995. 

Dillon   thinks  decreased  tim 
supply  in  the  Northwest  and  impij 
ing  housing  starts  and  home  s. 
could  temporarily  push  the  stock  b 
into  die  mid-40s  this  spring  or  si  I 
mer  if  wood  prices  strengthen  I 
seasonal  increases  in  demand.  I 
would  use  such  a  rise  to  take  profil 

Where  are  they  now.5 

LAST  YEAR,  when  Latin  Ameri  I 
stock  markets  were  red-hot,  Strt  I 
walker  recommended  a  number  I 
Latin  stocks  whose  American  Dep<  I 
tary  Receipts  were  fresh  listings  in 
U.S.  With  Latin  bolsas,  along  \*  j 
most  developing  stock  markets,  1"  \ 
ing  cooled,  now's  a  good  time  i 
rev  iew  some  of  those  picks. 
•  Venezuelan  paint  company  C  \ 
mon:  Jose  Domingo  Sosa  of  Cara  i 
Oberto,  Sosa,  Vasquez  &  Asocia  I 
called  it  his  country's  best-run  C(  l 
pany.  Corimon  sold  at  8V2  last  ]  I] 
when  we  mentioned  it,  and  by  Feb  |i 
ary,  on  the  strength  of  overseas  exp  l 
sion  and  strong  1993  earnings,  li 
tripled  to  23V2.  It's  back  to  ill 
Hang  in  if  you  own  it,  consider  b  I 

Forbes  ■  May  9,  1  '4 


f  you  don't,  says  Sosa. 
ist  September  Oppenheimef's 
cisco  Martins  touted  Brazil's 
ipanhia  Energetica  de  Minas  Ge- 
(Cemig)  as  a  turnaround.  An 
ric  utility  that  serves  Brazil's  large 
ng  industry,  Cemig's  o-t-c  listed 

were  then  at  13%.  With  the 
:s  up  by  35%,  Martins,  now  an 
rst  at  Smith  Newcourt,  remains 
ously  bullish.  "Because  Cemig  is 
zd  by  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais, 
the  federal  government,  there's 
hance  of  any  privatization,"  he 
"But  going  forward,  some  of  its 
generating  facilities  will  be  co- 
sd  by  the  private  sector,  in  effect 
ing  Cemig  into  privatization." 
November  Merrill  Lynch's  Mar- 
:  Sayers  was  high  on  Colombia's 
>oracion  Financiera  del  Valle,  a 
al  Colombia  fund  whose  o-t-c- 
1  adrs  were  then  at  16%.  They 
iow  about  30y2,  and  Sayers,  now 
mes  Capel,  still  loves  the  stock — 
Drily  for  its  core  financial  services 
or  its  holdings  in  hotels,  cement, 
les  and  tiremaking. 
so  last  fall,  Smith  Barney  Shearson 
rsts  Tobias  Levkovich  and  Fran- 

Chevez  thought  the  adrs  of 
ican  bus  and  truck  maker  Consor- 
i.  Grupo  Dina  were  a  steal  on  the 
at  18%.  They  expected  Dina  to 
8  by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  it  got 
:  and  kept  right  on  going  to  30. 
l  the  Mexican  bus  market  col- 
d,  and  the  Mexican  stock  market 
;ened.  With  the  stock  back  to 
,  a  disillusioned  Chevez  and  Lev- 
:h  now  say  sell  on  strength. 

NING  TO  THE  HOME  FRONT:  Last 

ast  publishing  analyst  Lanny  Bak- 
then  at  Morgan  Stanley,  now  at 
non  Brothers — recommended 
zer  Publishing,  which  owns 
spapers  like  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
b  and  nine  TV  stations,  including 
ndo's  nbc  affiliate.  At  the  time, 
zer  stock,  which  listed  on  the  Big 
d  in  June  1993,  was  at  28%, 
n  from  a  high  of  39%. 
iker  liked  Pulitzer  because  its  cash 
multiple  was  at  a  big  discount  to 
r  broadcast/newspaper  stocks  he 
ws.  He  looked  for  it  to  reach  36 
lis  August,  but  it  got  there  soon- 
's  now  363/8.  Baker  still  thinks  the 
<.  is  cheap  and  heading  to  44  bv 
199S.  WM 
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The  Third  Annual  Lionheart  Research  Aerospace  &  Defense  Conference 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

"Benefiting  From  Consolidation" 


Airbus  Industrie  or  N.A. 
BE  Aerospace,  Inc. 
The  BF  Goodrich  Co. 
The  Boeing  Company 
E-Sys  te  m  s '  I  n  co  r  p  o  ra  t  ed 
Gen  Corp  Inc. 


GM  Hughes  Electronics 
Litton  Industries,  Inc. 
Lockheed  Corporation 
Loral  Corporation 
Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 


Northrop-Grumman  Co. 
Raytheon  Company 
Rohr,  Inc. 

Thiokol  Corporation 
UNC  Incorporated 
Wyman-Gordon  Co. 


Guest  Speaker:  Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 


May  17th  &  18th 
Essex  House  Hotel 
New  York  City 


Contact:  Josephine  Paone 
Lionheart  Research,  Inc. 
(212) 581-4326 


This  Mother's  Day, 

thonlf  uniiv  mnm 


Give  a  donation  in  your  mother's  name 
and  give  a  homeless  family  a  future. 

Thousands  of  women  in  this  city  will  be  spending 
Mother's  Day  like  every  other  day,  just  trying  to  survive. 
But  you  could  help  change  that. 

This  year,  instead  of  giving  your  mom  chocolates  or 
flowers,  make  a  donation  in  her  name  to  Women  In 
Need.  We'll  send  her  a  Mother's  Day  card  for  you, 
explaining  that  your  gift  to  her  Is  the  gift  of  hope  for  a 
homeless  mother. 

What  is  Women  In  Need?  It's  more  than  just  a  shelter. 
We  work  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  despair  by 
giving  homeless  families  a  supportive,  safe  environment. 


Then  we  teach  them  how  to  help  themselves  with  job 
training,  parenting  workshops,  substance  abuse 
counseling  and  help  in  finding  permanent  housing. 

This  Mother's  Day,  make  a  donation  in  your  mother's 
name,  or  your  own,  to  Women  In  Need.  And  give  a 
homeless  family  a  special  gift:  a  future. 

Send  donations  to:  Women  In  Need,  323  West  39th 
SL,  NY,  NY  10018.  Or  call. 

1-800-HELP-WIN 

WOMEN  IN  NEED 

Because  the  streets  are  no  place  to  raise  a  family. 


This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  by  private  contributors  You  may  obtain  the  latest  financial  audi!  from  Women  In  Need,  or  the  office  of  Charities 
Registration,  New  York  Department  of  State.  Albany,  New  York  12231  - 


Exceptional woman. 
Exceptional  diamond. 


%t6Mjemier.'  1-800-Mk-88 


A  diamond  is  foreve, 
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;  more  things  change . . ." 
years  ago  in  Forbes 

A  THE  ISSUE  OF  MAY  10,  1924) 

e  overshadowing  popularity  of 
dent  Coolidge,  as  reflected  on  all 
at  primaries,  is  being  interpreted 
di  financial  and  business  circles  as 
3ng  indication  of  how  the  elec- 
is  likely  to  go.  .  .  ." 

a  vote  of  297  to  69  the  House 
massed  a  resolution  proposing  a 
-labor  amendment  to  the  Con- 
don. It  would  empower  Con- 
to  limit,  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
oyment  of  children  under  18." 


24  onetime  newsboy  Marcus  Loew 
le  world's  largest  movie  chain  and 
naking  30  to  35  pictures  a  year. 


2w's  is  probably  the  only  compa- 
the  world  which  has  ever  had  27 
res  under  construction  at  the 
time.  They  extend  from  coast  to 
:  with  heavy  accent  on  New  York 

The  chain  includes  upward  of 

■>■> 

years  ago 

w  the  issue  of  May  15,  1934) 
;t  year  thousands  of  salesmen  in  a 
ty  of  companies  received  free 
to  Chicago  as  rewards  for  out- 
ling  performance.  This  year 
men  are  again  hungry  for  a  trip  to 
:air,  and  it  will  again  be  the  thing 
les  incentives." 

are  keeping  up  very  well  with 
road  building.  The  flight  from 
burgh  to  Chicago  offers  a  road 


By  the  Thirties  motor  trucks  had 
begun  to  handle  the  heftiest  loads. 


construction  job  constantly  in  view 
from  5,000  feet.  About  the  same  is 
true  of  the  hop  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha.  Most  of  the  jobs  are  relatively 
small  .  .  .  but  some  are  ambitious  re- 
placements or  surfacings." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1944) 
"Official  Norwegian  sources  have 
disclosed  that  Norway's  postwar  eco- 
nomic, civil  and  judicial  administra- 
tion has  been  mapped  out  in  mi- 
nute detail  during  almost  two  years  of 
conferences  between  the  exiled  gov- 
ernment and  representatives  of  Nor- 
way's captive  home  industries." 

"Look  for  postwar  nylon  to  give 
additional  proof  of  its  versatility  by 
appearing  as  a  plastic,  says  Du  Pont. 
The  newly  developed  type  will  be 
available  in  powder  form.  It  can  be 
melted  at  high  temperature  and  in- 
jected into  molds  to  produce  light- 
weight objects  of  toughness  and 
resiliency." 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1969) 
"Why  are  so  many  private  Canadian 
companies  rushing  to  go  public?  Fear 
of  a  proposed  capital  gains  tax  in 
Canada  effective  in  1970.  'Everyone 
wants  to  put  as  high  a  value  as  he  can 
on  his  capital  assets  prior  to  1970,' 
says  Howard  L.  Beck,  prominent  To- 
ronto attorney." 

"Why  did  Allied  Chemical  decline 
from  the  giant  of  the  industry  to  a 
company  that  even  its  chairman, 
John  T.  Connor,  admits  had  be- 
come a  has-been  in  the  chemical 
industry?  The  answer  is  not  the  clas- 


sic one:  bad  management.  In  Al- 
lied's  case,  the  answer  is  closer  to  no 
real  management." 

"President  Nixon's  proposal  to  cut 
$4  billion  from  the  Johnson  budget, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  $6  billion 
surplus,  is  good.  Very,  very  good. 
Should  the  surplus  be  even  bigger,  it 
could  contribute  even  more  to  the  de- 
escalation  of  inflation." 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  7,  1984) 
"Direct  marketing,  as  [the  catalog] 
business  is  called,  is  making  sales  with- 
out the  benefit  of  stores  or  face-to- 
face  contact  with  clerks.  It  now  ac- 
counts for  14%  of  all  retail  transac- 
tions. Since  catalog  orders  are 
growing  faster  than  in-store  pur- 
chases, that  figure  should  reach  20% 
before  the  end  of  the  decade." 


Norma  Kamali  gold  lame  dress,  priced 
at  a  mere  $7,000.  From  where?  From 
Spiegel's  catalog,  that's  where. 


"The  number  of  college-educated 
workers  in  the  U.S.  has  been  rising 
steadily,  according  to  a  new  report  in 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  and  it  will 
keep  going  up.  Now,  nearly  one  in 
four  adult  workers  has  finished  col- 
lege, compared  with  one  in  seven  in 
1970." 

"Last  year  Texas  Eastern,  the  big 
natural  gas  pipeline  company,  gave 
parts  of  ten  blocks  of  downtown 
Houston  worth  $16  million  to  the 
city  to  help  build  a  convention  cen- 
ter. .  .  .  The  company  once  hoped  to 
fill  those  10  blocks  and  23  more 
adjoining  them  with  a  sparkling  new 
city  within  a  city  called  Houston  Cen- 
ter, only  to  learn,  like  many  others, 
that  it's  easier  to  predict  real  estate 
profits  than  to  make  them."  WM 
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This  year  I  round  out 
50  years  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  work.  My  phi- 
losophy has  undergone  some, 
hut  not  drastic,  change. 
I  fed  that  in  the  first 
half  of  his  life  a  man 
should  devote  himself 
primarily  to  making 
headway  in  the  world.  But, 
after  having  succeeded 
in  providing  reasonably 
for  himself  and  his 
immediate  dependents,  I 
have  come  to  feel  more  and 
more  that  there  are  other 
things  in  life  besides  mon- 
eymaking.  One  who  has 
attained  a  competency 
should,  I  profoundly  feel 
. .  .allocate  a  large  part 
of  his  time  and  vitality 
to  benefiting  his 
fellow  men. 

-B.C.  Forbes  (May  1944) 


A  Text... 

The  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Who  made  man's  mouth? 
or  who  maketh  the 
dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the 
seeing,  or  the  blind? 
have  not  I  the  Lord? 
Now  therefore  go,  and 
I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say. 
-Exodus  4:  11-12 


Sent  in  by  A.  Bergsten, 
Arthurs  Point,  Minn. 
What's  your  favorite  text? 
The  Forbes  Scrapbook 
of  Thoughts  on  the 
Business  of  Life  is 
presented  to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


We  are  in  the  world  to  laugh. 
In  purgatory  or  in  hell  we 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  so.  And  in  heaven  it 
would  not  be  proper. 
-Jules  Renard 

Men  will  let  you  abuse 
them  if  only  you  will 
make  them  laugh. 

-Henry  Ward  Beecher 

A  sense  of  humor  keen  enough 
to  show  a  man  his  own 
absurdities,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  people,  will  keep 
him  from  the  commission  of 
all  sins,  or  nearly  all, 
save  those  that  are  worth 
committing. 
-Samuel  Butler 

Humor  is  by  far  the  most 
significant  activity  of 
the  human  brain. 
-Edward  De  Bono 


Humor  is  falling  downstairs 
if  you  do  it  in  the  act  of 
telling  your  wife  not  to. 
-Kenneth  Bird 

All  my  humor  is  based  upon 
destruction  and  despair.  If 
the  whole  world  were  tranquil, 
without  disease  and  violence, 
I'd  be  standing  on  the 
breadline  right  in  back  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
-Lenny -Bruce 

The  last  man  that  makes  a 

joke  owns  it. 

— Finley  Peter  Dunne 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts,"  have  been  collected 
in  a  hardcover  edition  bound  in  green  and  gold.  To 
order,  send  $27.50  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box 
11234  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on 
orders  in  New  York  State  and  other  states  where 
applicable.  For  faster  service  call  1-800-234-4553 
and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


Among  those  whom  I  like  or 
admire,  I  can  find  no  common 
denominator,  but  among  those 
whom  I  love,  I  can:  All  of 
them  make  me  laugh. 
-W.H.  Auden 

A  difference  of  taste  in 
jokes  is  a  great  strain 
upon  the  affections. 
-George  Eliot 

Men  will  confess  to  treason, 
murder,  arson,  false  teeth, 
or  a  wig.  How  many  of 
them  will  own  up  to  a 
lack  of  humor? 
-Fr\nk  Moore  Colby 

A  jest  often  decides  matters 
of  importance  more  effectively 
and  happily  than  seriousness. 

-Horace 

Humor,  a  good  sense  of  it, 
is  to  Americans  what  manhood 
is  to  Spaniards,  and  we  will 
go  to  great  lengths  to  prove 
it.  Experiments  with  labora- 
tory rats  have  shown  that, 
if  one  psychologist  in  the 
room  laughs  at  something  a 
rat  does,  all  of  the  other 
psychologists  will  laugh 
equally.  Nobody  wants  to  be 
left  holding  the  joke. 
-Garrison  Keillor 

The  hallmark  of  American 
humor  is  its  pose  of  illiteracy. 

-Ronald  Knox 

The  humorous  story  is 
American,  the  comic  story  is 
English,  the  witty  story  is 
French.  The  humorous  story 
depends  for  its  effect  upon 
the  manner  of  the  telling; 
the  comic  and  the  witty 
story  upon  the  matter. 
-Mark  Twain 

Humor  is  emotional  chaos 
remembered  in  tranquility. 

-James  Thurber 
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for  the  good  times 


The  game  is  over.  On  to  the  good  times.  On  with  the  dressed  down  ease  of  the 
19th  Hole  Collection  by  Hathaway— a  whole  new  generation  of  great  American  shirts  that  sport 
the  superb  tailoring  and  impeccable  details  that  first  made  Hathaway  famous  in  1837. 
»  Which  only  proves  that  the  oldest  shirtmaker  in  America  can  also  be  the  most  innovative. 


s  Vuitton  luggage:  always 


■liable  only  in  I  mis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  department  stores. 
For  more  information,  please  call:  1 -800-458-4 1 J  / . 


d,  since  1854. 
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My  Country  &  Western 
'Tis  Of  Thee 


Surprise!  George  Bush  really  does 
know  his  country  music. 
Page  80 
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Playing  le  Market 

With  a  villa  abroad  you 
get  to  bring  home  le  bacon  and 
le  goat  cheese  and  le  sausage. . . 
Page  88 


Page  92 


A  Spitfire  At  Last 

50  years  later,  a  patriotic  Brit 
realizes  his  lifelong  dream. 
Page  92 


Havana  Journal 

See  Cuba  before  Castro  himself  defects. 
Page  109 


    Hxbes  (J  ') 


Love  50 

You  wanted  tennis  instruction. 
How  do  Rod  Laver  and 
Ken  Rosewall  sound? 

Page  98 

Them  Guide  To 

Women  Gurus 

•  •<»•• 

See  book  titles  that  !l 

will  amaze  you! 
Hear  book  excerpts 
that  will  confuse  you! 
Page  104 


Humvee! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Attention,  road  wusses — 
your  vehicle  has  arrived. 
Page  116 

Cape  Grapes 

South  Africa  boasts  the  worlds 
most  beautiful  winelands. 
*»  .  Page  120 

Off-Road 
Warriors 


Getting  a  handle 
on  the  new  bicycles. 
Page  130 


The  FYI  Selection: 
The  Cream 

Of  The  Mail-Order 
Catalogues 

A  seed-uction  of  the  senses — 
we  guarantee  it. 
Page  170 


The  Politics  Of 
The  Houseguest 

Oscar  Milde  infiltrates  your  home. 
Page  136 


Indonesia 

•  •  •  •  • 

Here  be  dragons,  and 
we're  not  kidding. . . 
Page  158 


The  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Clothed  and  unclothed 
in  the  Big  Easy. 

Page  144 

Insatiable  Shopper 

Sugar  and  particularly  spice 
in  Zanzibar. 
Paere  154 


The  Bull  Board 


Ripping  clippings. 
Page  172 


Page  68 


DEPARTMENTS 

SECURITY 

Page  12 
COYOTE  JACK 

Mother  Nature's  delicatessen 
Page  ig 

SECOND  OPINION 


Basic  Training 
Page 2j 

I  SPA 

Pagep 
GRAPE  JUICE 


Ask  Mr.  Wine  Guy 
Page  38 


PARNELLI  JONES 

Page  45 
MOTHER  EARTH 
Page  48 
THE  GOLF  BAG 


Behind  the  scenes  at  the  Phoenix  Open 
Page  56 

THE  FYI  SIGNPOST 

Page  64 
STRESSBUSTERS 

Page  68 

EXCESSORIES— HERS 

Page77 

EXCESSORIES— HIS 

Page  j8 


Fast,  fun,  good-looking. 
At  a  bargain  price." 

-  Car  and  Driver 


"Its  all-new  styling  is  an  engaging  and 
successful  interpretation  of  Camaro's  25-year 
design  heritage..." 

-  Motor  Trend 


This  is  not  a  coupe  with  its  roof  chopped  off  and  a 
folding  top  grafted  in,  but  a  genuine  production-line  item . 

-  AutoWeek 


The  new  Camaro  convertible,  now  with  available  supple  leather  seating.  What  else  would  you  expect 


"...the  interior  is  surprisingly  quiet." 

-  Road  &  Track 


"Every  once  in  a  while,  a  car  comes 
along  that  makes  you  feel  like  a  kid.' 

-  Automobile  Magazine 


How's  This  For  Fine  Print? 


y  has  been  aggressively  pursued." 

-  Motor  Trend 


"It's  obvious  Chevy  engineers  spent 
a  lot  of  time  sweating  the  details." 

-  Road  &  Track 


/rolet  Emblem  and  Camaro  are  registered  trademarks  and  Chevy  is  a  trademark  of  the  GM  Corp.  ©1994  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Buckle  up,  America 


that  invented  Rock  and  Roll? 


CAMARO 


Genuine  Chevrolet 


Something  unheard  of  in  the  airline  industry 
Passengers  that  keep  coming  back. 


"V"  is  for  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways.  And  when  people  fly  us  to  London,  a  curious  thing  happens.  They  want  to  fly  Virgin  again.  And  no 
wonder.  In  Upper  Class?  you'll  experience  first-class  service  at  a  business-class  fare.  MidClass™  for  full-fare  Economy  passengers,  gives  you 
arger  seats  and  a  separate  check-in  area.  Even  Economy  Class  has  a  video  screen  at  every  seat.  So,  we  hope  to  see  you  on  board  soon.  Again. 
Virgin  Atlantic  Airways.  Take  us  for  all  we've  got.  For  information  or  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or  Virgin  at  800-862-862 1 . 


rgin  atlantic 


Virgin  flies  to  London  from  JFK,  Newark,  LAX,  Boston,  Miami  and  Orlando.  San  Francisco  service  begins  5/17/94 


There  are  any  number  of  similarities  between  the  kind  of  po- 
litical espionage  I  investigated  in  my  three  decades  with  the  fbi  and 
the  industrial  espionage  that  goes  on  every  day  in  the  world  of  do- 
mestic and  international  business.  You  see  the  same  intrigue  and 
risk,  human  weakness  and  stupidity,  betrayal  and  greed.  About  the 
only  significant  difference  is  that  if  you  catch  someone  plundering 


as 


Security 


BY  JAMES  FOX 


Our  esteemed  G-man 

on  industrial 
espionage:  it's  closer 
than  you  think 


your  business  secrets,  you  cannot,  as 
much  as  you  might  enjoy  it,  stand  the 
traitor  up  in  front  of  a  firing  squad. 

No  one  knows  just  how  much  in- 
ternational espionage  costs  American 
companies  each  year,  in  part  because 
no  one  knows  how  many  operations 
are  successful.  Former  French  of- 
ficials, for  example,  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  last  year  admitted  to 
bugging  passengers'  seats  in  the  first- 
class  cabin  of  Air  France 
flights.  What  information 
they  might  have  picked 
up,  over  how  long  a  peri- 
od, and  who  ultimately 
profited,  really  can't  be 
assessed.  The  important 
thing  for  FYI  readers  to  remember  is 
that  the  same  tactics  employed  by  the 
former  kgb,  the  cia,  and  the  fbi  for 
that  matter,  are  still  being  used  to 
compromise  businesses  in  the  U.S. 
And  the  success  of  those  operations 
can  cost  a  company  dearly. 

The  threat  from  industrial  espi- 
onage comes  on  two  fronts.  On  the 
first  front  are  people  from  outside 
your  organization,  governments  or 
competitors,  trying  to  break  in.  A 
classic  example  was  a  case  I  worked 
on  at  the  fbi  several  years  ago  in 
which  a  Japanese  electronics  com- 
pany attempted  to  gain  covert  access 
to  the  ibm  facility  in  Westchester 
County  outside  New  York  City.  We 
were  monitoring  them  when  they 
struck  at  midnight,  and  although  the 
Japanese  government  naturally 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  suspect  a  few  high-level 
officials  fell  upon  rheir  swords. 

The  French  are  far  from  shy  when 
it  comes  to  looking  for  an  edge,  par- 
ticularly in  the  aerospace  field.  I  re- 
call one  executive  telling  me  not  long 
ago  that  while  he  was  attending  the 
Paris  Air  Show,  he  returned  to  his 


hotel  room  to  find  that  it  had  been 
inexpertly  searched,  and  his  appoint- 
ment book  scrutinized.  That  might 
not  seem  terribly  damaging,  but 
consider  this:  if  a  spy  knows  exactly 
when  an  executive  will  be  talking 
contracts  with  Lockheed  or  Grum- 
man, he  then  knows  when  to  posi- 
tion his  own  best  pitch.  One  little 
piece  of  information  like  that  could 
mean  millions  of  dollars. 

Probably  no  areas  of  this  country 
are  more  rife  for  industrial  espionage 
than  California's  Silicon  Valley  and 
the  Seattle  area.  Traditionally  there 
has  been  so  much  traffic  to  these  areas 
that  there  might  as  well  be  an  airport 
shuttle  bus  system  to  ferry  all  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  agents.  So 
sophisticated  have  a  few  of  these  op- 
erations been  that  some  agents  wore 
special  shoes  with  soles  able  to  pick 
up  metal  filings  off  the  floor  of  fa- 
cilities they  were  visiting.  The  shoes 
would  be  placed  in  special  plastic 
bags,  then  shipped  home  for  analysis 
in  order  to  determine,  for  example, 
the  type  of  coating  being  used  on  a 
particular  missile  or  aircraft. 

The  second  front  in  industrial 
espionage  comes  from  those  inside 
your  organization.  Just  as  the  kgb  at- 
tempted to  sway  American  military 
and  diplomatic  personnel  during  the 
Cold  War,  so  too  might  an  overseas 
company  or  domestic  competitor 
firm  attempt  to  turn  your  employees 
today.  How  much  would  an  auto 
manufacturer  pay,  for  instance,  to 
obtain  the  fuel-injection  blueprints 
for  an  opponent's  new  sports  car? 
And  how  do  you  come  by  that  kind 
of  information? 

You  do  just  what  any  covert  orga- 
nization would  do.  Determine  who 
knows  what  you  want  to  know  inside 
the  opponent's  company,  then  go  after 
him.  Target  his  weaknesses.  Perhaps 


FYI 


This  is  a  picture  of  us. 

Five  days  earlier  we'd 

packed,  stocked  up  o 
questionable  road  food  an, 
set  off  in  search  of  anything 
authentic.  Things,  places, 

people  with  substance. 
No  pseudo  nothing. 
A  good  goal  for  a  road  trip. 
How'd  we  do?  Keep  reading. 


•  >o  much.  Or  he 
has  a  gambling  problem.  Or  he  has  a 
soft  spot  for  the  ladies.  (One  executive 
jokingly  requested  of  me  recently  that 
if  I  knew  of  anyone  planning  to  buy 
him  off,  to  let  them  know  he  would 
prefer  to  be  sexually  compromised.) 

Sometimes  this  process  takes  a  year, 
sometimes  it  takes  30  minutes.  You 
never  know.  Often  the  approach  is  so 
subtle  the  prey  doesn't  know  what  hit 
him  until  it's  too  late.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  German  firm  looking  for 
information  learns  that  their 
perfect  target  is  morally  incor- 
ruptible and  loyal  to  the  firm. 
They  learn  that  the  target's 
brother,  however,  has  been  out  of 
work  for  a  year  and  desperately 
needs  a  job  to  support  a  starving 
wife  and  children.  A  well-paying 
job  mysteriously  opens  up  at  one 
of  the  German  firm's  subsidiaries 
in  the  U.S.  Only  later  does  the 
actual  target  learn  the  price  for 
his  brother's  new  job,  and  how 
precarious  the  future  might  be  if  the 
target  doesn't  cooperate. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  threat 
from  within  your  organization,  how- 
ever, is  the  "walk-in,"  the  employee 
who  actually  seeks  out  the  highest 
bidder  for  his  information.  Dangerous 
because  it  is  the  most  common  of  all 
instances  of  industrial  espionage.  He 
is  the  technician  or  the  manager  who 
feels  unappreciated,  stuck  in  his  job, 
the  victim  of  a  wage  freeze  while  the 
ceo  is  driven  home  to  the  manse  each 
night  in  a  sleek  Jaguar.  He  craves  that 
lifestyle,  too,  and  the  only  thing  of 
value  he  has  to  sell  is  what  he  knows. 

So  how  do  you  guard  against 
experiencing  these  ultimate  in  per- 
sonnel problems?  It's  tricky,  but  there 
are  some  options  to  consider. 

First,  use  selective  background 
checks  before  an  employee  starts  to 
work  (in  compliance  with  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act).  This  may 
seem  obvious  but  you'd  be  surprised 
how  many  companies  ignore  this 
safeguard.  (You  would  also  be 
shocked  to  learn  how  many  people 
employed  in  the  security  area  have 
numerous  convictions  for  stealing 
.  us  employers.)  Seek  out  a 


reliable  security  firm  to  handle  back- 
ground checks.  They're  out  there,  but 
you  have  to  check  them  first.  (See  box.) 

Second,  you  might  consider  ask- 
ing employees  working  in  sensitive 
areas  to  sign  releases  allowing  your 
security  department  to  examine  their 
financial  records  every  five  years. 
This  may  seem  Draconian  to  some, 
but  there's  good  reason  to  think  seri- 
ously about  it.  By  the  time  former 
cia  agent  Aldrich  Ames  was  caught 
in  February  selling  secrets  to  the 

One  executive  jokingly 
requested  if  I  knew  of  anyone 
planning  to  buy  him  off,  to  let 
them  know  he  would  prefer 
to  be  sexually  compromised. 

Soviets,  he  had  received  payments  on 
the  order  of  $2.5  million.  A  financial 
exam  might  have  revealed  earlier  that 
Ames  was  living  well  beyond  his 
means.  It  also  might  have  frightened 
him  enough  to  think  twice  about 
what  he  was  doing. 

Financial  inquiries  are  a  matter 
you  must  clear  with  your  legal  depart- 
ment before  you  proceed,  as  is  anoth- 
er detection  method  I  will  recom- 
mend: periodic  polygraph  tests  for 
those  with  access  to  classified  com- 
pany information.  Polygraphs  are,  of 
course,  not  infallible,  and  the  results 
should  be  handled  carefully.  You  may 
indeed  catch  a  spy,  but  you  can  just  as 
easily  ruin  an  employee's  career  if 
word  gets  out  that  he  is  under  suspi- 
cion, and  he  turns  out  to  be  innocent. 

Third,  take  an  interest  in  your 
employees  beyond  name,  rank  and 
serial  number.  Not  all  "walk-ins"  are 
greedy.  I've  seen  occasions  when  an 
employee  sells  company  secrets  for 
reasons  that  later  appear  to  be  under- 
standable: for  the  sake  of  an  ill  child, 
for  example.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that  managers  pry  into  private  lives, 
but  being  sensitive  to  an  employee's 
pressing  personal  problems  could 


keep  him  from  the  desperate  act  that 
puts  all  of  your  people  at  jeopardy. 

These  threats  are  out  there  and 
shouldn't  be  ignored,  especially  in 
tough  times.  It's  a  pity  that  when  a 
company  has  budget  problems,  the 
easiest  thing  to  cut  is  security.  I've 
seen  that  frequently  over  the  past  few 
years.  Ironically,  companies  hire 
security  so  that  nothing  will  hap- 
pen, and  then  when  nothing  does 
happen,  too  many  companies  ask, 
Why  are  we  spending  all  this  money  on 
security?  We  haven't  had  any  prob- 
lems with  eavesdropping  or  break- 
ins  or  employee  loyalty.  And  so 
they  cut  back. 

That's  management's  preroga- 
tive, of  course.  But  what  do  you 
do  the  morning  you  discover  that 
the  phones  are  bugged?  Or  you 
find  a  middle  manager  at  the 
Xerox  machine  making  copies  of  a 
file  labeled  "Top  Secret"?  I  sup- 
pose if  you're  quiet  enough  about 
it,  there's  always  the  firing  squad. 

Security  Check 

NEW  YORK  AREA: 

Beau  Dietl  &  Associates,  300 
Park  Avenue,  17th  floor,  New 
York,  NY  10022,  212-517-3334. 
Sutton  Associates,  447  West  51st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019, 
212-765-8957. 
Strang  Hayes  Consulting,  Inc., 
44  West  55th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019,  212-489-8000. 

LOS  ANGELES: 

Lawrence  J.  Lawler  &  Assoc- 
iates, 11900  Olympic  Blvd., 
Suite  840,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90064-1151,  310-207-0096. 

international: 

Krdll  Associates,  900  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY  10022,  212- 
593-1000. 
Mills,  Kelly  &  Associates,  5727 
Moreland  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20015,  202-364-8855. 
The  Ackerman  Group,  Inc.,  1666 
Kennedy  Causeway,  Miami 
Beach,  FL  33141, 305-865-0072.  S 
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Did  you  ever  notice  how  qood  lie  smells  '/ 


GEORGIA:     I'  finally  went  out  to  dinner 
with  kim  last  night. 

JACKIE:    Just  the  two  of  you?  Where 
Jul  vo  1/  wo : 

GEORGIA:  Mario's. 

JACKIE:    Mario's?  The  food  is  terrihle. 
GEORGIA:    /  didn't  notice.  I  don't 
really  even  know  what  I  ate. 
JACKIE:  Really? 
GEORGIA:     You  should  have  seen  him.  He  was  so  sweet.  He  spilled  his 
wine  all  over  my  dress. 
JACKIE:  Adorahle. 

GEORGIA:    And  then  w  hen  he  reac  hed  over  to  give  me  his  napkin, 
he  knocked  over  his  water  glass. 
JACKIE:    Hil  a  nous. 

GEORGIA:     Well,  it  was.   Ti^e  couldn  t  stop  lauqhinq.   W^e  just  had 
to  get  out  of  there.   W^e  laughed  all  the  way  hack  to  my  place. 
JACKIE:     Your  place? 

GEORGIA:     Well,  I  was  soaked.  And  besides 
JACKIE:  Besides. 

GEORGIA:    Did  vou  ever  notice  how  good  he  sme  Us? 
JACKIE:    Frankly,  no . 

GEORGIA:    He  wears  the  most  wonderful  cologne 
JACKIE:    Dare  I  ask  what  it  is? 
GEORGIA:     Well,  it  comes  in  a  hox  with  dots. 
JACKIE:  Dots? 
GEORGIA:  Dots. 

JACKIE:    So.  Now  we  re  back  at  vour  place... 
GEORGIA:    Jackie,  how's  your  mother? 


Lord  &~laylor  •  Foley's  •  Robinsons-May 
Hecht's  •  Kaufmann's  •  Famous  Barr 


Herrera  for  Men 

Carolina  Herrera 

New  York 


Dear  FYI:  Had  a  phone  call  recently  so  strange  I  found  it  hard 
to  credit,  like  the  existence  of  Chihuahuas. 

It  was  one  of  them  female  voices  takes  twelve  generations  of 
vintage  money  to  make,  asking  if  I  am  Coyote  Jack.  Her  name  is 
Consuelo  Banning  and  she  has  this  government  grant  and  wishes 
to  hire  me  as  a  consultant. 


Coming  up  in  the  world,  I  thinks, 
all  the  way  from  "guide"  to  "con- 
sultant." 

"A  few  of  us,"  she  says,  "were  won- 
dering it  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
live  as  hunter-gatherers,  so  we  ap- 
plied for  a  two-year  grant.  We  will 
take  over  the  eastern  half  of  Montana, 
relocate  the  population,  and  gradual- 
ly as  our  skills  improve  cut  free  from 
modern  tools  and  ways  of  thought. 
Make  our  own  spear  points.  Dress 
our  own  hides.  Gather  our  food.  Go 
back  to  the  better  days  of  man." 

Fifty  thousand  generations  of  gob- 
bling banana  slugs  in  the  sleet  and 
glad  to  get  'em  and  now  it's  back  to 
the  good  old  days.  Folks  didn't  start 
agri-culture  because  they  ordered  a 
nice  plow  from  some  Mill  Valley  tool 
catalogue.  Soon's  they  figures  out 
how  to  get  an  edible  tomato  to  mar- 
ket I  got  no  further  complaints. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  fee 
for  three  months  instruction  in  the 
ways  of  the  outdoors,"  she  went  on, 
straight  for  my  heart.  "We  need  you. 
None  of  us  have  ever  been  in  it." 

"When?"  I  says. 

"First  of  May,"  she  says.  "And  one 
other  thing.  That  wretched  fellow 
you  have  for  a  best  friend.  Now,  not 
to  cavil,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  Nothing!" 

"OK,"  I  says.  But  any  time  some 
woman  starts  off  hating  Reback  that 
much  before  meeting  him,  she  ends 
up  marrying  him.  No  reflection  on 
Reback,  he'll  marry  anybody.  And  has. 

Done  and  done  and  the  first  half 
of  the  fee  come  and  I  cashed  it  and 
thought  about  beating  it  for  the  bor- 
der but  I  have  had  all  the  trouble  I 
need  from  the  Feds.  Outdoors  Con- 
sultant. I  got  enough  stitches  in  me 
over  time  to  assemble  a  circus  tent, 
enough  near-death  experiences  to 
get  on  Donahue,  and  though  I  know 


plenty  about  wild  foods  and  eat  game 
by  choice  I  know  of  no  bushes  which 
yield  omelettes.  The  only  fat  Indians 
Lewis  and  Clark  ever  saw  were  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  that  was  right 
after  the  tall  salmon  run. 

Well,  I  talk  to  Reback,  pointing 
out  that  his  reputation  might  cost 
me  a  further  twenty  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  I  would  take  poorly. 
He's  a  gent  about  it  and  swears  that 


Coyote  Jack 


he  will  go  far  away  for  this  three 
months.  This  means  he  will  show  up 
sure  as  hell  but  it  ain't  no  use  argu- 
ing. I've  tried  that. 

I  meet  the  plane,  in  Billings,  and 
I'm  driving  the  old  school  bus  Solong 
Goodnight  uses  for  a  stretch  limo, 
and  this  dainty  dozen  trips  down  the 
ramp  wearing  the  customary  out- 
landish garments  with  all  over  pock- 
ets wherein  dwells  all  kind  of  per- 
fectly useless  objects  from  Mill  Valley 
Expedition  Outfitters,  Ltd. 

We  says  howdy-doo,  they  all  got 
names  come  over  on  the  Mayflower 
for  first  names.  Big  white  teeth.  Prob- 
ably pay  out  to  trap  'em  for  the  ivory. 

"We  couldn't  relocate  the  popula- 
tion in  time,"  says  Consuelo,  peevish. 

I'll  bet.  If  General  Powell  didn't 
like  the  prospect  of  invading  Bosnia, 
he'd  just  hate  the  thought  of  the  paci- 
fying eastern  Montana. 

"So  where  do  we  go?"  she  went 
on,  looking  at  me. 

"Outdoors,"  I  says. 

"Oh,  good!"  they  choruses. 

So  I  drives  north  and  east  to  the 
Big  Dry,  between  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  which  ain't  got 


OUTDOORS  GUIDE 


Mother  Nature's 
Delicatessen 
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. ...  in  the  patch  I 
was  headed  for.  I'd  warned  the  own- 
ers, who  said  fine,  our  TV  reception 
isn't  good  here,  we  need  entertain- 
ment, and  do  they  have  all  their  shots? 

They  all  had  sleeping  bags,  back- 
packs, freeze-dried  quiche,  and  I  left 
them  to  load  while  I  drove  the  limo 
off  to  a  ranch  and  got  my  horse  and 
rode  back.  We  made  camp  that  first 
night  and  all  sat  around  the  fire,  nib- 
bling. I  noticed  the  western  sky 
looked  a  bit  out  of  sorts,  but  here  in 
the  Place  of  Unprecedented  Metcro- 
logical  Horrors  I  figured  it  would  be 
a  mild  introduction  to  things  out- 
side, like  weather.  Well,  it  wasn't  that 
much,  just  customary  May  weather, 
hailstones  the  size  of  eggs,  then  sleet, 
then  rain  bashing  down  in  full  cups, 
then  wind.  Moans  rose  from  the  sod- 
den bags.  Me,  I  was  bedded  down 
under  a  cutbank,  smoking. 


I  made  up  a  fire  and  stood  back 
and  left  them  to  dry  while  I  went  off 
a  decent  distance  to  have  hysterics. 
When  I  come  back  about  six  of  them 
wanted  to  go  to  a  nice  hotel,  but  was 
shamed  by  the  others.  Besides,  the 
sun  was  shining.  They  et  trail  mix  for 
breakfast  and  the  last  of  their  miner- 
al water  was  drunk.  Some  headed  off 
toward  a  nearby  spring  but  I  stopped 
them  for  their  first  lesson. 

"When  ya  find  a  nice  clear  cold 
spring  always  check  to  see  that  they 
is  a  healthy  population  of  bootlace 
worms,  assorted  larvae,  liver  flukes, 
and  such  flapping  around  in  it.  If 
there  ain't  nothing,  the  water's  all 
poison.  Here,  probably  arsenic." 

This  was  their  first  inkling  about 
how  the  outdoors  bites  back. 

By  four  o'clock  that  day  there  was 
a  sort  of  continuous  low  wail  coming 
from  my  hunter-gatherers,  so  I  made 


/  rode  off  and  shot  an  antelope  and  brought  it  hack  whole 
and  dressed  it  out  with  my  steel  knife  and  only four  of  them  lost  lunch. 
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an  early  camp  and  set  them  to  pulling 
firewood  from  a  woodrat  nest.  I  rode 
off  and  shot  an  antelope  and  brought 
it  back  whole  and  dressed  it  out  with 
my  steel  knife  and  only  four  of  them 
lost  lunch. 

Supper  for  them  that  night  was 
mostly  raw  antelope  and  a  little  dried 
fruit  I  give  them,  while  I  dined  on  a 
can  of  beef  stew.  I  was  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  an  inter- 
esting voice.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
expect  to  be  propositioned  by  a  Vas- 
sar  graduate.  Fee:  one  can  beef  stew. 
I  declined,  saying  my  advisory  status 
done  forbade  such  transacting  so  the 
voice  whimpered  off.  Phew.  I  thought. 

Little  after  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  wind  quartered  round 
bringin'  with  it  a  smell  not  encoun- 
tered in  nature.  It  was  of  sizzling 
things,  baked  goods,  and  fresh- 
brewed  coffee.  Well,  well,  I  says  to 
myself,  what  have  we  here? 

By  now  this  wondrous  smell  had 
reached  the  muffins,  who  were 
quickly  unsheathing  themselves  from 
their  sodden  sleeping  rolls  and  start- 
ing to  mosey,  if  a  stampede  can  be 
called  that,  in  the  direction  of  the 
savory  aromas.  I  kept  to  one  side  of 
the  horde  so's  to  avoid  being  tram- 
pled to  death  by  Birkenstocks. 

Finally  I  come  on  the  source  of 
the  olefaction — Reback,  wearing 
a  loincloth  and  paint  and  an  eagle 
feather  in  his  hair,  surrounded  by 
huge  platefuls  of  bacon,  croissants, 
butter,  jams  and  such.  Also  piping 
hot  pots  of  coffee,  one  of 'em  label- 
led "Dee-Caf."  (Never  could  spell.) 
And  a  great  big  skillet  over  a  fire.  I 
smelled  something  other  than  break- 
fast— a  large,  half-nekkid  rat. 

There  was  two  horses  with  him, 
but  when  I  looked  at  the  ground  I 
saw  the  very  tracks  of  Rolling  Thun- 
der, his  truck,  which  would  explain 
the  trestle  tables,  napery,  crockery, 
and  cut  flowers.  An  impressive 
spread  for  a  solitary  brave  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere. 

"How,"  I  says. 

"How,"  he  says,  raising  his  arm  in 
the  traditional  greeting.  Still  had  his 
wristwatch  on.  They  say  God  is  in 
the  details;  so's  his  opposite  number. 


A  long-term  investment 
according  to  bankers. 


Shoes  made  of  the  highest-grade  leathers.  Workmanship  bordering  \\\ 

perfection.  Classic  styling.  And  a  uniquely  comfortable  fit.  An  XjL  JLwIl 


investment  like  this  pays  extremely  high  dividends  for  years. 
For  more  information  or  a  brochure,  call  l-800-235-2348.(BQ)  „ 
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Finally  I  come  on  the  source  of  the  olefaction — Reback,  wearing 
a  loincloth  and  paint  and  an  eagle  feather  in  his  hair,  surrounded 
by  huge  platefuls  of  bacon,  croissants,  butter,  jams  and  such. 


"Who  is  that?"  Consuelo  says  to  me. 

"Long  Pronghorn.  Of  the  Lakota 
Sioux,"  Reback  says,  quiet-like. 

"Lakota  Pseud"  I  grumbles.  "Don't 
like  to  speak  English.  All  I  ever  heard 
him  say  in  it  is  'Not  guilty!'" 

"Women  hungry.  I  bring  food," 
Reback  says,  cracking  eggs  into  the 
skillet,  whipping  up  some  of  his  just- 
ly famous  garlic-and-dill  shirred  eggs, 
with  the  odd  sturgeon  egg  thrown  in 
for  boost.  I  don't  really  know  where 
Reback  hails  from — truth  to  tell,  not 
sure  I  want  to  know — but  I  can  tell 
you  for  a  back-woodsman  he  is  full 
of  surprises. 

"An  authentic  Native  American," 
Consuelo  says,  all  flutterly.  "What 
luck." 

"Yes,"  I  says  tartly.  "They  are  true 
hunter-gatherers,  the  Lakota.  Can 
produce  even  fresh-squeezed  orange 
juice  in  the  wilds." 

"Hire  him,"  Consuelo  ordered,  as 
she  and  her  muffins  fell  upon 
Reback's  feast,  gobbling  down  every- 
thing except  the  flatware. 

"The  twenty-five  K  is  mine,"  I 
hissed  into  Long  Pronghorn's  ear. 

The  fine  mist  of  food  the  muffins 
had  thrown  off  settled  enough  so  you 
could  see  the  horizon,  which  bode  a 
black  storm.  I  was  urging  them  to  cut 
some  fresh  branches  for  lean-tos 
when  Long  Pronghorn  grunts  at 
them  all  to  follow  him,  which  they 
do  straightaways,  recognizing  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  one.  He  leads 
'em  up  to  a  nice  dry  cave  that  had  a 
smokehole  and  about  twenty  thou- 
sand years  of  human  occupancy 
except  for  the  last  hundred.  Good 
spring,  too.  Consuelo  and  the  muf- 
fins commenced  cooing  over  their 
new  environs.  I  caught  Long  Prong- 
horn gloating  in  my  direction.  The 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 

Next  morning,  Consuelo  says  to 
me,  "We  took  a  vote  and  decided  to 
terminate  your  employment.  We  like 
Long  Pronghorn's  approach  to  out- 
doors consulting  better.  Plus,  he  is  an 
authentic  Native  American." 

I  gave  Reback  a  look  that  said, 
"We  will  settle  this  later.  Come 
heavily  armed." 

I  rode  off,  and  after  a  short  way  I 


heard  the  distinctive  hum  of  a  gener- 
ator, a  sound  not  normally  found  in 
nature,  for  all  her  other  charms.  Fol- 
lowing it,  I  found  the  heart  of  Long 
Pronghorn's  happy  hunting  ground: 
Rolling  Thunder,  our  war  wagon, 
packed  to  the  roof  with  food.  The 
humming  was  coming  from  the  refrig- 
erated trailer  behind.  I  opened  the 
hood  and  there  was  enough  frozen 
London  Broil  and  assorted  other  wild 
game  to  keep  the  muffins  stuffed  and 
happy  for  all  two  years;  though  I  do 
not  know  how  Reback  was  planning 
to  explain  the  frozen  stuffed  clams. 

As  I  was  inspecting  this  bounty,  I 
heard  a  voice  say,  "You  got  a  permit 
for  that  vehicle?" 

It  was  a  Wildlife  and  Recreation 
ranger,  fortunately  a  new  one  who 
didn't  recognize  me.  Nevertheless,  I 


lowered  the  rim  of  my  hat  some. 

"No  sir,"  I  says,  "This  ain't  my 
vehicle." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "whoever's  it  is 
better  have  a  permit,  and  even  so,  he 
better  have  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
pay  the  fine  for  bringing  this  genera- 
tor into  a  fire  hazard  area." 

"Mmm,"  I  says.  "You  got  a  point 
there."  I  was  tempted  to  ask  if  it 
came  with  one  year  in  jail.  He  was 
checking  for  footprints,  and  sure 
enough,  he  found  'em,  leading  up 
toward  the  cave. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  them,"  I  says 
disingenuously,  riding  off.  Well,  1  re- 
flected, half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none, 
perticularly  when  you  got  all  the  Wally 
Water  you  can  drink  to  wash  it  down. 

Ever, 

Coyote  Jack.  S3 
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from  New  England  to 
Schaf  f  hausen,  Switzerland 


IWC  International  Watch  Company  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  isn't  just  any 
old  watchmaker:  in  fact,  it's  very  special.  Its  location  is  unusual,  its  name  is 
unusual  and  what  it  does  is  extremely  unusual.  What's  more,  it's  a  venerable 
old  age.  So,  perhaps  it's  high  time  to  pay  the  watchmakers  on  the  Rhine  a  visit. 


Switzerland  is  a  country  thai 
l<  m  )ks  I >ack  on  700  years  of  p<  >l il- 
ical  unity,  so  you  might  think 
125  years  is  nothing  to  make  a  song  and 
dance  about.  Bui  lor  a  watchmaking 
company,  even  a  Swiss  one,  there's 
something  special  about  a  IJSih  anni- 
versary— which  is  why  public  interest 
was  so  great  la  st  year  on  the  occasion  ol 
rWC's.  Although  we  must  confess  here 
that  IWC  did  help  things  along  a  little  by 
giving  itself  a  unique  birthday  present 
in  the  form  of  the  world's  most  compli- 
cated wristwalch,  manufactured  in  a 
limited  edition  of  125  pieces.  The  watch 
is  an  unequaled  masterpiece  of  me- 
chanical engineering  that  catapulted 
the  company  to  the  forefront  <>l  preci 


II  Destriero' 

A  unique  t  imepiece  of  which  just  125  pieces  will 
ei  \  node  'II Destriero,' an  unrepeatable 
•    king  achievement  in  the  spirit  of  a 
\merican  watchmaker. 


si(  m i  \\  .ii<  hmaking.  II  1  )es- 
triero,  the  warhorse,  a  wrist- 
watch  which  combines  many 
features   that   will    never  be 
equaled  again.  Like  we  said: 
a  unique  birthday. 

At  the  same  time  it 
was  a  tribute  to  the 
founder  oi  Interna- 
tional Watch,  Floren- 
tine A.  Jones,  the 
man  who  left  his 
native  New  Eng- 
land in  1869  and 
traveled  to  Schaff- 
hausen. hoping  to 
make  his  fortune.  It 
is  to  him  that  the 
company  owes  its 
highly  un-Swiss 
name,  'Interna- 
tional Watch  Com- 
pany,' and  headquarters 
that  lem.iin  a  testimony 
to  all  that  was  best  in 
19th-century  industrial 
architecture. 

Born  ( in  February  IS,  18-11.  in  Rum 
ney,  New  Hampshire,  a  tiny  village  with 
300  inhabitants,  he  was  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
arrived  in  New  England  on  the 
'Mayflower.' His  <  >wn  lather  was  a  shoe- 
maker. Young  Jones  learned  his  watch- 
making with  two  uncles  in  Concord, 
where  he  completed  an  apprenticeship 
before  leaving  for  Boston.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  Jones  was  drafted 
into  the  L3th  Regiment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Infantry.  After  being  demobilized 
in  1<S64,  Jones  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  worked  for  the  I  toward 
Watch  &  Clock  Company.  Three  years 
later  he  quit  and  w  ent  to  George  Reed,  a 
talented  watchmaker  and  technician, 
who  had  set  up  his  own  watchmaking 
business  His  example  encouraged 
Jones,  and  with  all  the  bravado  of 
youth — he  w  as  just  26  years  old  at  the 
time — he  decided  that  he  too  would 


become  a  watch  master. 
The  time  was  opportune.. 
The  postwar  economy  was)i 
looming.  But  there  was 
major  problem:  labor  wasll 
in  very  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  SoJ 
on  the  spur  ol  t he- 
moment,  Jones 
decided  to  head 
for  Europe  and 
more  specifi-i 
cally,  to  Swit-i 
zerland.  Im 
the    fall  of 
1868,  the) 
enterprising 
young  man  fi- 
nally settled) 
in  Schaffhausen,, 
bringing  with 
him  the  plans  for 
a    factory,  his 
tools  and  an  asJ 
sistant  named 
Charles  Louis  Kidder,, 
accompanied  In  Ins  wife.  I  le  w  as  much) 
less  interested  in  the  beauty  of  the 


The  first  watch  from  IWC.  Designed 
by  F. A.  f ones  from  New  Hampshire 


Rhine  Falls  than  the  fact  that  the  river 
provided  the  attractive  little  town  near 
the  German  border  with  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  cheap  hydroelectric  power. 

Today,  it  is  c<  iramon  know  ledge  that 
Jones  had  no  business  acumen.  I  le  had 
s. ).  in  plunged  the  company  into  bank- 
ruptcy  and  and  one  night  made  a  hasty 
and  inconspicuous  reheat  back  to  the 
U.S.  For  all  that.  Jones  was  a  talented 
designer  and  watchmaker.  The  stan-^ 
dard  Jones  movement,'  IWC's  first, 
leaves  no  doubt  about  its  creator's  feel 
f«  >r  quality  w  <  >rkmanship,  nor  his  deter- 
mination to  manufacture  precision 
watches,  S<  >me  <  >f  the  <  >utstanding  lea- 


VC  headquarters  in  Schaffliausen.  Florentine  A.  Jones  brought  the  plans  with  him  from  the  USA. 


ires  of  a  pocket  watch  movement  still 
luch  admired — and  sought-after — by 
odern  collectors  included  screw-in 
latons,  a  split-rim  bimetallic  balance, 
Breguet  spring  and  an  extra-long 
dex.  The  pocket-watch  tradition  is 
ill  very  much  alive  at  IWC  today,  with 
spect  to  the  memory  of  its  American 
Hinder.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
ost  people  today  prefer  to  wear  their 
atches  elsewhere,  however,  IWC  had 
1  ingenious — albeit  simple — idea: 
hy  not  design  a  wristwatch  with  a 
Dcket  watch  movement.  For  example, 
ie  Portofino  with  the  moon  phase 


A  masterpiece 
to  mark  IWC's 
125tb  anniversary: 
the  'Portuguese, 
a  singular  timepiece 

with  <i  superb 
/>rcc  ision  movement 


foplay.  The  special  feature  of  this  time- 
iece  ( apart  from  its  size )  is  the  fact  that 
ie  small  second  hand  is  not  at  the  6 
clock  position  (as  is  usual)  bu)  at  9 
clock.  And  the  lunar  phase  display  is 
3  o'clock. 

But  the  Portofino  is  a  watch  that 
ioks  as  good  from  the  back  as  it  does 
om  the  front.  A  sapphire  glass  in  the 


back  of  the  case  gives  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  superb  movement:  adjusted 
in  five  positions  and  with  a  stop-second 
function  (for  accurate  setting)  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gem  of  mechanical  preci- 
sion. 

International  Watch  in  Schaffliausen 
also  used  its  125th  anniversary  as  an 
opportunity  to  forge  a  link  with  its 
founder  and  his  legacy  in  a  less  direct 
way  than  the  ones  decsribed  above. 
Another  wristwatch  with  a  pocket 
watch  movement,  but  this  time  one  of 
classic  simplicity.  A  small  seconds  hand 
at  the  6  o'clock  position,  and  a  hand- 
wound  movement,  al- 
most the  way  it  was  125 
years  ago.  Only  the 
number  discreetly 
engraved  on  the  side 
of  the  case  gives  any 
indication  that  this 
pocket-wrist- 
watch — the  'Por- 
tuguese' as  it  is 
known — has 
been  chosen  for 
greater  things. 

The  engraving 
on    the  move- 
ment— clearly 
legible  through 
the  sapphire  glass 
at  the  back — says  it 
Calliber]  982, 
Nineteen  Jewels,  Ad- 
justed] to  five  posi- 
tions] International 
Watch  Co.  1868-1993 
Switzerland."  Manufac- 
tured in  a  unique  limited  edition  of 
1 ,000  in  stainless  steel.  500  in  pink  gold 


and  250  in  platinum.  A  watch  the  like- 
ness of  which  the  world  will  never  see 
again. 

This  impressive  timepiece  owes  its 
name  to  two  importers  from  Portugal. 
They  had  enquired  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  IWC  to  make  a  wristwatch 
with  a  pocket  watch  movement.  That 
was  50  years  ago.  And  it  was. 


In  much 
way  IWC 
first 
pilot's 


the  same 
was  the 
to  supply 
watches 


Perhaps 
the  most 
famous  of 
all  the  pilot '  \ 
watches  made 
by  IWC  since 
the  1930s  was 
the  'Mark XI,' 
developed 
specially  for 
the  Royal  Air 
Force.  Now 
featuring  an 
automatic, 
self- 
winding 
move 
meut 
with 
date 
display. 
It  is 

making  a 
comeback 
in  the  shapt 
of  the 
■Mark  XII. 


IWC's 
range 
of  pilot  Is 
watches  has 
been  extend- 
ed to  in- 
clude a 
mechanical 
chronograph. 

All  the 
watches  in  this 
line  are  spe- 
cially protect- 
ed against 
strong 
magnetic 
fields. 


with  a  pocket  watch  movement.  Then, 
after  the  war,  IWC  developed  the  Mark 
XI  for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  an  ultra- 
robust  wristwatch  which  set  a  tradition 
upheld  by  IWC's  pilot's  watches  today. 
And  all  of  this  results  because  a  young 
man  from  New  England  decided  to  try 
his  luck  in  Switzerland.  And  in  the 
process  did  lots  of  good  things  for 
IWC  —  and  f<  >r  Schaffliausen. 


IWC 

/S6S 


The  Montblanc  Document  Marker 


IT'S  NOT  THE  SAME  HIGHLIGHTER  YOU  USED  IN  COLLEGE, 
BUT  THEN,  YOU'RE  NOT  THE  SAME  EITHER. 


The  new  Meisterstuck  Document  Marker  is  the  elegant  and  sophisticated  way  to 
emphasize  the  things  important  to  you.  It's  also  the  perfect  complement  to  any  Montblanc  Meisterstuck 
writing  instrument.  Experience  it  for  yourself,  along  with  the  other  new  additions 
to  the  Montblanc  Collection,  only  at  a  Montblanc  Authorized  Retailer.  Because  now  that  your 
priorities  have  changed,  it's  only  fitting  that  your  document  marker  change,  too. 

MONT° 
BLANC 


THE   ART  OF  WRITING 


OA1 'TON'S 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S 

In  Chicago,  visit  the  new  Montblanc  boutique  at  the  Marshall  Field's  State  Street  Store 
For  more  information  call  800-995-4810 


HUDSON'S 


'Tennnnnnnnnn-hut!'  Yes,  I  mean  you  out  there.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  frosty  winter,  complete  with  an  extra  helping  of  Thanks- 
giving pumpkin  pie,  a  little  too  much  Christmas  figgy  pudding,  per- 
haps a  tad  overboard  on  the  New  Year's  Champagne  and  caviar,  then 
the  sneaking  of  her  Valentine  bon-bons.  All  the  while  you've  moved 
the  650  muscles  in  your  body  nary  a  whit,  save  for  trotting  to  the 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  Somewhere 
in  the  deep,  dark  recesses  of  your 
mind  you  probably  already  suspect 
that  there  are  tremendous  benefits 
to  being  fit.  But  you  also  have  a  cou- 
ple kids,  a  colleague  at  the  firm  who 
is  scheming  for  your  job,  and  a 
spouse  who  is  wondering  why  you 
two  don't  go  anywhere  romantic  any- 
more. You  are  probably  someone 
who  needs  to  be  fit  the  most,  but,  you 


front  door  to  pay  the  neighbor  boy  for 
shoveling  your  walk  when  it  snowed. 

You've  been  bad,  and  if  I  might 
say  so,  it  shows — and  with  swimsuit 
weather  only  a  month  away.  Had  this 
been  the  garden-variety  health  and 
medicine  column,  you  would  be 
receiving  the  usual  tongue-lashing 
about  getting  out  there  and  bust- 
ing a  gut.  But  it's  not,  and  I  won't. 
Instead,  I'm  going  to  emphasize 
wholeness,  wellness  and 
:otal  body  awareness.  I'm 
yoing  to  encourage  you 
:o  see  the  big  picture. 
I'm  going  to  send  you 
:o  the  Marines. 

The  jarheads  are  wonderful  folks 
:o  consider  for  a  man  in  the  thick  of 
niddle  age  who  is  contemplating  a 
spring  rejuvenation.  After  all,  as  with 
:he  other  branches  of  the  armed 
ibrces,  the  Marines  are  an  outfit 
vhere  middle-aged  ceos  and  their 
senior  vps  have  to  be  as  fit  as  the 
owly  grunts  they  manage.  And  they 
io  it  not  because  they  want  to  look 
rood  in  Lycra,  but  because  it  helps 
:hem  in  a  vital  part  of  their  work, 
.e.,  not  getting  their  butts  shot  off  in 
1  fire  fight.  For  the  men  in  the  mili- 
ary, fitness  is  not  cosmetics,  but 
staying  alive. 

The  average  civilian  executive's 
lindquarters  might  not  be  at  risk  at 
lis  place  of  employment,  but  most  of 
:he  rest  of  him  is.  Study  after  study 
las  shown  that  maintaining  a  mod- 
cum  of  fitness  helps  reduce  the  risk 
)f  heart  attacks  and  stroke,  lowers 
)lood  pressure,  helps  fight  colon 
:ancer,  staves  off  bone  deterioration 
— all  the  things  a  middle-aged  fellow 
;hould  be  reluctantly  beginning  to 
idd  to  his  worry  list.  Being  fit  has 
dso  been  shown  to  help  maintain 
roncentration  and  stamina,  lower 
;tress,  and  keep  one's  energy  up. 


Second  Opinion 


figure,  you  can't  afford  the  time  and 
commitment  to  make  it  happen. 

You  are  not  alone. 

As  the  baby  boom  generation 
become  parents,  get  promoted  and 
reach  middle  age,  the  fitness  revolu- 
tion is  slowly. .grinding. ..to  a  halt. 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  reports  that  59%  of  middle- 
aged  Americans  surveyed  say  that 
they  lead  "sedentary"  lives.  Another 
survey  found  62%  of  people  between 
the  ages  of  30-49  say  that  they  are 
overweight. 

If  you're  thinking  about  embark 
ing  on  a  spring  rejuvenation,  you 
couldn't  have  picked  a  better  time:  all 
the  news  from  the  old  days  when 
people  were  spending  gobs  of  money 
striving  to  be  lean  and  mean  has 
turned  out  to  be  mostly  chin  music. 

New  scientific  studies  reveal  that 
you  don't  need  to  be  in  this  kind  of 
athletic  condition  to  reap  most  of  the 
benefits  of  exercise.  You  can  still 
drink  a  few  martinis,  eat  a  few  eggs, 
and  do  as  little  as  take  a  walk  once  a 
day  and  make  a  big  improvement 
over  an  otherwise  sedentary  exis- 
tence. If  you  add  a  few  more  wrin- 
kles such  as  a  smidgen  of  weight  lilt 


Basic  Training: 
how  the  generals  and 
admirals  stay  fit 


By  William  F.  Allman 
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The  armed  services  are  an  outfit  where  middle-aged  CEOs  and  their  senior  VPs 
have  to  be  as  fit  as  the  lowly  grunts  they  manage.  They  do  it  because  it  helps  them 
in  a  vital  part  of  their  work,  i.e.,  not  getting  their  butts  shot  off  in  a  fire  fight. 


ing,  you  can  improve  much  more. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  military  men 
and  women  are  living  proof  that  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  self-described 
fitness  buff  to  be  in  shape.  You  just 
have  to  take  it  seriously,  as  if  your  life 
depended  on  it — which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  does. 

The  commanders  of  Marine  pla- 
toons or  captains  of  destroyers  may 
spend  as  much  time  behind  a  desk  as 
any  vp  at  Amalgamated  Widgets, 
but  they  have  to  keep  their  bodies  up 
to  snuff  with  the  youngsters  who 
work  for  them.  Twice  a  year  every 
person  in  the  Marines  younger  than 
the  age  of  46,  regardless  of  rank,  has 
to  pass  a  service-wide  physical  fitness 
test.  At  a  bare  minimum,  a  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  45  has  to  be 
able  to  do  three  pull-ups  starting 
from  a  dead  hang,  perform  35  sit-ups 
within  two  minutes,  and  run  three 
miles  under  30  minutes.  Doing  just 


the  minimum  in  these  events  won't 
pass  muster,  either;  you  have  to  do 
better  than  that  in  at  least  one  cate- 
gory to  pass.  These  standards  are  not 
too  far  from  that  required  from  19- 
year-old  recruits,  who  have  to  do  a 
minimum  three  pull-ups,  40  sit-ups, 
and  shave  two  minutes  off  the  three- 
mile  run — though  younger  soldiers 
have  to  do  better  than  their  older 
counterparts  in  at  least  one  event  to 
pass  the  test  as  a  whole. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  different 
branches  of  the  military  have  differ- 
ent standards:  the  Navy  wants  its  40- 
somethings  to  be  able  to  do  20  push- 
ups and  29  sit-ups  in  two  minutes, 
and  swim  500  yards  in  16  minutes 
and  45  seconds.  Ever  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology,  the  Air  Force 
has  recently  dispensed  with  pedestri- 
an exercises  and  now  tests  their  fly- 
boys  by  monitoring  their  heart  rate 
while  they  pedal  on  a  stationary 


bicycle.  Fitness  standards  even  apply 
to  the  press  corps  who  follow  the 
fleet:  correspondents  who  covered 
the  military  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  had  to  pass  a  physical  fitness 
aam  that  required  a  42-year-old 
man,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to 
do  29  sit-ups  and  26  push-ups, 
each  within  two  minutes,  and 
run  a  mile-and-a-half  in  16V2 
minutes. 

Images  of  Parris  Island 
notwithstanding,  getting 
your  body  into  this  level  of 
basic  shape  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  grueling  days  of  sweat  and 
tears.  After  all,  even  the  Marines  are 
not  looking  for  Olympians  who  max 
out  on  every  dimension  of  human 
exertion,  says  Colour  Sergeant  T.C. 
Lowe  of  Britain's  Royal  Marines,  a 
fitness  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
physical  training  program  for  the 
Marine's  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Quantico  Base  in  Virginia.  (Lowe 
is  stationed  at  Quantico  on  loan 
from  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Services.) 
According  to  Lowe,  the  Marines 
want  their  soldiers  to  "handle  their 
body  weight  comfortably."  That 
means  they  can  pull  themselves 
over,  under  and  through  obstacles 
and  cover  long  distances  with  stam- 
ina and  endurance.  But  more  impor- 
tant, it  means  that  they  should  be 
able  to  handle  these  chores  with- 
out being  so  much  in  the  throes  of 
exertion  that  they  can't  use  that 
other  essential  weapon  on  the  bat- 
tlefield: their  brains. 

The  Marines'  philosophy  fits 
neatly  with  the  latest  findings  in 
sports  medicine.  For  the  last  few 
decades,  fitness  experts  had  coun- 
seled that  in  order  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  heart  and  lungs  to  work 
to  their  maximum,  you  had  to  do  at 
least  20  minutes  of  aerobic  activity — 
exertion  that  put  your  heartbeat  up 
near  the  top  of  its  capacity — at  least 
three  times  a  week.  This  prescription 
still  holds  true  for  someone  training 
for  a  marathon.  But  in  fact,  new 
findings  suggest  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  exert  oneself  at  quite  that 
level  in  order  to  reap  most  of  the 
health  benefits  of  exercise.  Last  year 
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FIRST,  WE  MOTORIZED  YOUR  TIE  SEARCH. 
NOW  WE  MAKE  IT  FIVE  WAYS  BETTER! 


New  Auto  Drive  n; 
quieter  than  ever! 


Year  alter  year,  it's  all  too  easy  to  go  on  draping  your  lies 
over  a  hanger  or  closet  hook.  Then  one  day  you  can't  find 
your  brand-new  silk  tie,  or  it's  in  a  heap  on  the  closet 
oor!  That's  no  way  to  start  your  morning. 

These  days,  many  executives  organize  their  ties  on  corn- 
act  motorized  racks.  Even  men  and  women  who  resist  the 
iea  of  gadgets  find  these  devices  useful  and  practical. 

1  valin  e  In  lea 
are,  our  lighted, 
notorized  lie  rack 
utperforms  the 
ompetition.  Now 
/e've  made  this 
xclusive  design 
ven  better  —  for  no 
ncrease  in  price, 
ive  important 
mprovements  make 
ew  Auto  Drive  Tie 
Lack  t  he  best  system 
ver  for  organizing 
our  ties: 

Jigger  capacity . 
•or  present  and 
uture  ties. 

Now,  the 

nproved  rack  holds  a  lull  72  ties,  compared  to  60  before  (and 
Aver  than  SO  lor  competing  models).  Plus,  four  stationary 

double  hooks  for  bells  raise  the  total  num- 
ber of  hanging  spaces  to  80.  All  in  a  5'//' 
section  of  your  closet  pole.  The  space  of 
two  suits! 

Finally,  you  can  retrieve  all  those  ties 
from  the  hack  of  your  closet  or  squished  in 
drawers.  And  still  have  room  for  future  pur- 
chases and  gift  ties.  Women  now  have  space 
for  their  complete  wardrobe  ol  scarves  and 
hells. 

Easy,  automatic,  one-touch  operation. 

A  new  Auto  Drive  system  means  you 
onlv  have  lo  touch  ihc  switch  once  to  rotate 
lies  one  lull  cycle  lei  I  <  >i  right  It's  much 
more  convenient  than  standing  there  with 
your  finger  on  the  switch  the  whole  time. 

In  about  1 2  seconds,  you  sec  a  complete 
review  of  all  72  lies.  Anytime  you  like,  anoth- 
er touch  reverses  direction  or  stops  the  rack 
lor  vour  selection. 

Brighter  light. 

So  patterns  and  colors  stand  out. 

Now  your  ties  are  illuminated  by  a 
much  brighter  light  that  stays  on  for  up  to 


25  seconds,  while  you  pick  out  your  lie.  The  lighl  shines  direct- 
ly down  on  your  lies  (not  in  your  eves),  so  choosing  the  perl  eel 
pattern  or  hue  is  easy.  You  won't  have  lo  turn  on  an  overhead 
light.  And  it  turns  itself  off  automatically. 

More  powerful  motor.  Faster  and  quieter. 

The  upgraded  molo:  generates  about  twice  the  powet 
as  hclore,  so  lies  revolve  mi  >i  c  quickly.  When  you're  racing  lo 

catch  I  he  bus  or  thai 


7:10  flight,  every 
sec  ond  i  omits. 
The  smooth- 


kighter  light  simplifies 
your  search. 


Holds  72  ties  in  the 
space  of  two  suits. 


revolving  rubber 
hell  is  much  quieter 
than  the  noisy  plas- 
tic tracks  used  on 
other  brands.  Much 
kinder  to  your  sensi- 
tive  nerves  in  the 
morning.  And  less 
likeh  lo  disturb 
your  sleeping 
spouse. 

Easier  to  install. 
Without  tools! 

Now  il  mounts 
toyourclosel  pole, 
and  tightens  firmly  with  a  single  screw  I  hat  I  urns  between  your 
thumb  and  linger.  Installs  in  seconds  and  is  easy  lo  relocate  il 
you  rearrange  your  closet.  For  mounting  into  wood  shelving, 
all  you  need  is  a  screwdriver.  Also  fits  metal  closet  systems. 

No  cor  ds  or  plugs  lo  worry  about  either.  Runs  lor  almost 
a  year  on  4  C  batteries  (not  included). 

Order  with  confidence.  And  get  free  Fedex! 

This  improved  Auto  Drive  Tie  Rack  is  yours  for  only  $39" 
—  the  same  low  price  as  our  original  model.  Order  now,  and 
we'll  rush  it  to  you  via  Federal  Express  2nd  Day  Air  for  free. 
You  pay  absolutely  no  deliveiy  charge! 

And  remember,  there's  no  risk.  You  must  be  1 00%  salis- 
lied,  or  return  it  within  60  days  lor  a  complete  refund.  This  is 
the  only  tie  rack  we  know  ol  backed  by  a  lull  60-day  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 

Order  today,  and  end  thai  duller  ol  lies  in  your  closet. 
Allordable  and  practical,  it's  also  I  he  perl  eel  gill  for  birthdays, 
Father's  Day,  graduation  and  other  occasions. 

THE  SHARPER  IMAGE 


Four  new  double  hooks 
organize  up  to  8  hells. 


"I've  used  a  motorized  tie  rack  for  years,  and  find  it  a  great  con- 
venience. No  more  hunting  for  lost  ties!  This  new  model  incorpo- 
rates many  suggestions  for  improvements  and 
ideas  from  our  customers.  It  works  better,  and  it 
is  faster  and  quieter.  This  is  our  exclusive  design 
that's  not  available  anyplace  else.  Over  50,000 
satisfied  users  can  testify  to  its  success.  Test  If 
yourself,  and  I  know  you'll  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  It. " 


Richard  1  halhcimer 


!  Auto  Drive  Tie  Rack  #SM60>  $3995  Freest! 
I 

j  To  order  by  _    _  _  _   _  I  'lease  mention 

credit  card,  call  j -oOil~  344 "4444  Key  code  #86W 
!  or  lax  toll  live:  when  ordering. 


I 


Method  of  Payment: 


Acct.  It 


j  Check/M.O. 
□  Maslcif  'aid 


□  AMHX 
J  Diner's 


J  I  L_i 


J  VISA 
J  I  )iscover 
I  I 


Name  ol  Hank  on  (  aid 


Exp 


/ 


!  Signature  

!  Mail  to:  The  Sharper  Image,  650  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  ('A  °41 1 1 

!  Name  . 

!  Address  

j  City 
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I  Please  add  the  appropriate  s«/rs  im. 
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Zip 


the  cue,  citing  <m  "epidemic  of  phys- 
ical inactivity,"  revised  their  advice 
with  the  prescription  that  a  mere  30 
minutes  a  day  of  light  activity  such  as 
mowing  the  lawn,  playing  a  game  of 
polo  or  chasing  your  kids  around  the 
yard  will  do  the  trick. 

This  might  not  seem  like  a  lot, 
but  even  this  minimum  level  of  exer- 
cise can  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
timing  of  an  interview  with  the 
Grim  Reaper.  One  study  of  10,000 
men  showed  that  those  who  exer- 
cised the  equivalent  of  a  brisk  walk 
30  minutes  a  day  had  nearly  as  much 
benefit  in  reducing  the  risk  of  heart 
trouble  as  men  who  ran  40  miles  a 
week.  Another  study  found  that 
men  who  burn  285  calories  a  day 
through  activities  such  as  golf  or 
gardening  (even  a  rousing  bout  of 
sex  burns  up  240  calories  an  hour) 
gained  the  same  amount  of  protec- 
tion against  heart  disease 
as  men  who  expended 
twice  as  much  energy  in 
physical  exertion.  A  14- 
year-long  study  of  6,000 
men  whose  ages  ranged 
from  39  to  68  found  that 
for  every  500  calories  a 
man  burns  each  week — the 
equivalent  of  walking  a 
mile — the  risk  of  late- 
onset  diabetes  goes  down  six  per- 
cent. Another  study  of  17,000  men 
found  that  burning  1,000  calories  a 
week  in  exercise  cuts  the  risk  of  colon 
cancer  in  half. 

For  the  average  military  executive, 
there  is  no  Richard  Simmons  to 
whip  them  into  shape:  military  bases 
typically  have  gyms  staffed  with  a 
trainer,  but  for  the  most  part,  officers 
are  expected  to  stay  fit  by  whatever 
means  they  want.  Fortunately  for 
these  execs,  science  has  shown  that 
staying  in  shape  is  a  lot  easier  than 
getting  there  in  the  first  place.  In  one 
classic  experiment,  three  groups  of 
athletes  were  asked  to  reduce  either 
the  number  of  workouts  they  per- 
formed, the  length  of  time  they 
worked  out  in  each  session,  or  the 
intensity  of  their  workout.  The  only 
people  who  showed  appreciable  loss 
itness  were  those  who  lowered 


the  intensity  of  their  exercise,  sug- 
gesting that  even  shorter,  less  fre- 
quent workouts  can  help  maintain  a 
level  of  fitness. 

Not  only  are  officers  in  the  Mar- 
ines expected  to  keep  themselves  in 
shape,  but  they  also  are  in  charge 
of  keeping  the  troops  under  their 
command  in  shape.  That's  where 
the  efforts  of  Colour  Sergeant  Lowe 
come  in,  for  it  is  at  ocs  that  officers 
learn  the  basic  fitness  habits  that 
they  carry  with  them  through  their 
careers.  At  least  three  times  a  week 
during  their  10-week  training,  the 
candidates  go  through  a  circuit  of 
exercise  stations  that  combine  run- 
ning with  a  series  of  workouts  of  the 
upper  and  lower  body,  such  as  pull- 
ups,  sit-ups,  push-ups,  and  lifting 
light  weights,  moving  to  more  repe- 
titions as  the  training  progresses.  On 
some  days  they  tackle  what  is  known 


as  "the  Tarzan  course  — a  series  of 
obstacles  with  rope  swings  and 
nets — or  the  so-called  "confidence 
course,"  where  trainees  climb  the 
"Stairway  to  Heaven,"  a  30-foot  tall 
ladder  made  of  massive  logs.  The 
Marines  emphasize  increasing  the 
body's  strength  and  flexibility  over 
producing  bulging  muscles  and  rip- 
pling stomachs,  says  Lowe,  a  focus 
that  carries  over  to  civilian  life  as 
well.  According  to  the  American 
College  of  Sports  Medicine,  it  is  no 
longer  enough  to  pull  on  a  pair  of 
sneakers  and  pound  the  pavement. 
The  acsm  now  recommends  that  a 
little  weight-lifting — with  lighter 
weights  and  more  repetitions  than  a 
body  builder's  typical  routine — be 
part  of  a  middle-aged  person's  exer- 
cise regime,  too.  Recent  studies  show 
that  even  70-  and  80-year-olds  get 
stronger  and  more  flexible  from 


pumping  iron,  as  well  as  losing  less 
bone  mass  as  they  age. 

The  ocs  workouts  are  as  much  an 
effort  to  screen  out  those  who  don't 
have  the  toughness  to  be  an  officer  as 
it  is  a  way  of  training  the  candidates. 
This  year's  first  company  of  no  men 
arrived  at  Quantico  for  the  program; 
by  March  there  were  98  left.  The 
biggest  physical  hurdle  for  the  candi- 
dates comes  with  the  "final  exam"  of 
physical  training  for  the  candidate 
officers — the  legendary  Battle  Fit- 
ness Test.  In  this  event,  candidates 
must  complete  an  8.5  mile  course 
that  includes  swinging  over  a  chasm, 
climbing  up  and  down  a  45-foot- 
high  cliff,  passing  through  tunnels, 
fording  neck-high  water,  scaling 
walls  and  scrambling  across  a  cargo 
net — dressed  in  military  gear  and 
carrying  a  rifle — at  an  n-minutes- 
per-mile  pace.  As  if  this  isn't  enough, 
sprinkled  throughout  the 
course  are  stations  where 
the  soldiers  have  to  stop 
and  take  tests  that  tax  their 
memory  and  knowledge  of 
military  tactics. 

While  civilian  execu- 
tives seeking  health  and 
fitness  don't  have  to  go 
quite  this  far,  it  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  absorb  a 
little  of  the  philosophy  behind  it.  In 
the  military,  leadership  entails  not 
only  having  the  mental  skills  and 
experience  to  manage  and  inspire 
the  foot  soldiers,  but  also  being 
tough  enough  to  keep  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  them,  no  matter  how 
tough  it  gets.  The  British  Royal 
Marines  take  "first  among  equals" 
to  the  limit:  their  officers  must  pass 
a  grueling,  four-day-long  series  of 
physical  gauntlets  similar  to  the 
Battle  Fitness  Test.  It  is  the  same 
obstacle  course  test  that  the  regular 
soldiers  are  required  to  take.  Ex- 
cept, to  pass,  officers  have  to  run  it 
faster.  BS 


In  the  research  and  production  of  this 
article,  William  F.  Allman  ex- 
pended 9,042  calories  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  editors,  exhibited  "real  men- 
tal toughness. " 


At  a  bare  minimum,  a  Marine  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  45  has  to  be  able  to 
do  three  pull-ups  starting  from  a  dead  hang, 
perform  35  sit-ups  within  two  minutes, 
and  run  three  miles  undergo  minutes. 
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In  the  redwoods  of 
Northern  California — 
a  "glamour  bootcamp" 


By  Neal  Santelmann 


Our  week  at  Skylonda,  the  brand-spankin'-new  health  and 
fitness  retreat  near  Woodside,  California,  began  with  a  promise.  Or 
maybe  it  was  a  threat. 

"Your  life  will  change"  the  owner,  Dixon  Collins,  told  our  van- 
load  of  anxious  guests  as  he  shuttled  us  from  the  airport  through 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  just  south  of  San  Francisco.  We'd  been 


ISp 


talking  spas  and  the  relative  merits  of 
shelling  out  hard-earned  dollars  for 
alleged  luxuries  like  herbal  wraps  and 
tubs  full  of  mud.  One  of  Collins' 
well-established  competitors,  known 
for  its  sybaritic  splendors,  "offers  a 
great  program,"  he  said.  "But  I  just 
don't  think  you're  going  to  get 
the  same  sort  of  life  changes  out  of 
them  that  you'll  get  with  us."  Then 
he  eyeballed  us  in  the  rear-view: 
"Your  life  will  change." 

Big  words.  Broad 
words.  And  if  some 
M  M      of  the  uncomfortable 
smiles  I  spotted  around 


th 


e  van  were  any  in- 


dication, not  necessarily  the  words 
every  spa-goer  wants  to  hear.  Indeed, 
by  week's  end  Collins'  declaration 
had  become  a  running  gag  with  those 
guests.  "I  didn't  come  here  to  change 
my  life,"  one  no-B.s.  businesswoman 
told  me  over  a  lunchtime  bowl  of 
high-fiber  soup.  "That  just  makes 
this  place  sound  like  some  kind  of 
alcohol  rehab  center." 

Happily,  Skylonda  is  not  one  of 
those.  And  in  the  end,  what  empha- 
sis there  is  on  "providing  the  tools 
and  support  to  bring  new  direction, 
meaning,  awareness,  and  a  greater 
sense  of  fulfillment  to  your  life"  (to 
quote  the  brochure)  only  slightly 
obscures  what  is  a  very  nice  program 
indeed. 

After  a  thorough  physical  going- 
over  designed  with  the  folks  at  Stan- 
ford University's  Health  Improve- 
ment Program  (aerobic  capacity, 
flexibility,  the  dreaded  fat-pinch,  et 
cetera),  Skylonda's  week-long  pro- 
gram unfolded  as  a  blend  of  punish- 
ment and  pleasure. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  came  the  knock  on 
our  door  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  six 
a.m.  (punishment),  the  wake-up  call 
for  an  hour  of  stretching  (pleasure). 


Then  it  was  upstairs  for  a  meager 
breakfast  of  granola  or  some  such 
(always  a  pleasure),  followed  by  a 
two-hour  hike  through  the  moun- 
tains (six  miles  of  punishment  in 
pleasurable  surroundings).  Then  it 
was  back  to  the  lodge  for  an 
electrolyte-spiked  fruit  smoothie 
(pleasure  by  the  glass),  immediately 
followed  by  45  minutes  of  circuit- 
training  (you're  getting  the  idea). 

It  was  one  helluva  workout,  the 
idea  being  to  crank  up  languishing 
metabolisms  and  burn  as  much  fat  as 
possible.  There  were  seven  hours  of 
action  a  day — including  stretch, 
aqua-aerobics,  two  circuit-training 
sessions,  and  maybe  11  miles  on  the 
trail — all  under  the  direction  of  a 
string  of  bubbly,  broad-shouldered 
female  guides.  "Stretch  like  a  kitty," 
one  would  implore,  as  the  sun  rose 
through  the  windows  and  the  unctu- 
ous croak  of  Sade  wafted  tension 
from  our  limbs,  "kitty,  kitty,  kitty." 

"All  right  you,"  another  would 
command,  eyeing  my  half-hearted 
repetitions  on  the  overhead  press,  "I 
want  you  to  pump  it  harder." 

"Lora,  you're  doing  great!"  still 
another  would  squeak,  encouraging 
my  wife  up  a  hill  with  the  most  over- 
used word  in  spa-speak,  "GREAT!" 

Open  just  last  May,  this  "glamour 
bootcamp,"  in  the  words  of  one 
masseuse,  is  set  on  16  redwood-cov- 
ered acres  between  Skyline  Boule- 
vard ("Sky-")  and  the  little  town  of 
La  Honda  ("-londa,"  presumably). 
But  for  the  weekend  motorcyclists 
zipping  past  the  gate,  it's  nothing 
less  than  serene. 

The  triple-decker  lodge  combines 
pine  logs  and  wood  floors,  stone 
fireplaces  and  woolen  rugs,  and  big, 
comfy  chairs  that  no  one  has  time  to 
sit  in.  Each  room  sports  two  double 
beds,  and  there's  room  for  30  guests. 
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18  K  Gold  Plated  Case  and  Bracelet 
Water  Resistant  to  90  ft,  Mineral  Crystal 
Dials  set  with  Hand  Applied  Roman  Numbers 
Hidden  Expansion  Clasp 


(Solos  share  when  the  place  is  hill.) 
There's  a  "Great  Room"  for  evening 
programs  and  lounging;  a  comfort- 
able dining  room;  and  a  lower  level 
full  ol  hydraulic  circuit-training 
equipment,  massage  rooms,  steams, 
saunas,  an  indoor  pool,  and  a  power- 
ful outdoor  jacuzzi.  Guests  get  com- 
fortable in  a  hurry,  padding  around 
in  supplied  slippers, 
robes  and  green  sweats; 
by  mid-week  a  towel  full 
of  wet  hair  was  tres  chic. 

Once  inside  the  big 
redwood  gate,  we  kissed 
the  real  world  goodbye. 
On  the  night  stand  was  a 
journal  for  recording 
thoughts — though  we 
were  usually  too  ex- 
hausted to  have  any — 
and  a  silly  affirmation 
book.  ("The  secret  of 
friendship  is  giving 
friends  your  full  atten- 
tion when  conversing 
with  them.")  Outside 
phone  calls  and  mail 
were  frowned  upon,  as 
was  hauling  out  a  brief- 
case full  of  the  office. 
Alcohol  was  "prohibit- 
ed," or  so  said  the  signs. 
Smoking  was  similarly 
banned,  and  there  wasn't 
a  television,  radio  or 
newspaper  in  the  place. 

There  were  no  deci- 
sions to  make,  either. 
Unlike  the  deal  at  many 
spas,  guests  don't  bop 
around  Skylonda  sam- 
pling a  luxury  here,  an  exertion  there. 
For  one  thing,  there  isn't  much  to 
choose  from,  the  aforementioned 
luxuries  having  been  deemed  just 
that.  For  another,  each  day  was 
meticulously  scheduled  to  keep 
everyone  hopping  from  dawn  till 
dark.  And  for  one  more,  Skylonda  is 
really  a  group  experience,  with  every- 
one eating  together,  stretching 
together,  hiking  together,  groaning 
together,  and  pretty  much  getting 
along  just  fine. 

(Woe  betide  the  guest  who  shows 
a  little  individuality.  One  woman  in 


our  little  group  who  skipped  the  first 
evening  for  a  night  on  the  town  was 
surprised  upon  return  to  hear  Collins 
calling  her  name. 

"Dixon?"  she  answered,  annoyed- 
ly,  making  her  way  to  his  office,  "did 
you  wait  up  for  me?"  The  answer  was 
yes.  And  the  ensuing,  often  heated 
lecture  about  how  her  "lack  of  pres- 


ort* 

Key  to  Skylonda's program  are  the  hours  spent 
tramping  through  towering  redwoods  and  twisted  madrones, 
up  endless  hills  and  over  rocky  trails. 


ence"  was  "affecting  the  group,"  she 
told  me,  lasted  the  better  part  of 
15  minutes. 

Confidential  to  Collins:  it  wasn't.) 

The  pace  could  be  frenetic.  Once 
I  emerged  from  a  mid-day  massage, 
fully  relaxed  and  fairly  dripping  with 
almond  oil,  only  to  discover  I  had 
TEN  MINUTES  to  slap  on  my 
boots  and  pile  into  the  van  for  a  hike. 
Returning  from  another  hike  with 
moments  to  spare,  we  were  treated  to 
the  unique  sensation  of  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  clammy  clothes  while  a  med- 
itation instructor  coaxed  us  to  envi- 


sion ourselves  filling  with  "a  warm 
stream  of  golden  light." 

Not  everyone  emerged  unscathed. 
One  guest  almost  lost  her  breakfast 
after  the  second  morning's  hike  and 
spent  the  next  few  days  dodging 
the  action.  Another  who  had  fibbed 
about  her  tendinitis  to  get  in  dropped 
the  hikes  altogether  by  mid-week. 

The  line  at  the  "Blis- 
ter Store"  grew  longer, 
and  by  week's  end 
most  were  just  strain- 
ing along. 

But  we  were  better 
for  getting  past  the 
agony.  Key  to  Skylon- 
da's program  are  the 
hours  spent  tramping 
through  towering  red- 
woods and  twisted 
madrones,  up  endless 
hills  and  over  rocky 
trails.  The  bubbly  gals 
didn't  just  lead,  they 
challenged,  always 
footing  it  faster  than 
the  fastest-moving 
guest.  "Now  I'm  gonna 
cook,"  one  warned  me 
before  charging  head- 
long through  the  red- 
woods up  a  two-and- 
a-half  mile  incline.  I 
followed. ..and  fol- 
lowed...and  followed... 
heart  pounding,  shins 
aching,  lungs  stinging 
with  exhaustion.  We 
reached  the  top  ten 
minutes  ahead  of  the 
rest,  whereupon  I  told 
her  I  thought  she  was  a  machine.  "I'll 
take  that  as  a  compliment,"  she  gig- 
gled, adding,  "you  did  GREAT!" 

With  45,000  acres  of  open  space 
preserves  nearby — all  beautiful,  in 
their  way — we  never  hiked  the  same 
trail  twice.  Most  memorable  was  the 
moving  stillness  of  Purissma  Canyon 
and  an  interesting,  if  not  terribly 
original  exercise  in  introspection. 
"Not  all  challenges  are  physical,"  one 
of  the  bubbly  gals  told  us,  sending  us 
solo  through  thick  groves  of  redwood 
and  fir  with  strict  instructions  not  to 
think  about  the  real  world  until  we 
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-  We//,  you  see, 
they  haue  these 
po/ar  bears  up  th  ere 
and  a  lot  of  fellows 
trip  over  them 

trying  to 
run  the  bases. 


casey  stengei.  should  have  seen  the  Blue  Jays  play.  Or  any  of  the  other 
major  league  teams  that  help  make  our  cities  such  competitive  destinations. 
Whether  you're  looking  for  an  exciting  new  meeting 
location  for  your  company  or  simply  a  weekend  away,  call 
1-800-665-2295.  We'll  send  you  the  details  right  away.  TheVCbrkl  Next  Door 


Canada 


made  it  back,  to  the  van. 

My  wife — I  shudder  to  admit — 
accomplished  this  by  hugging  trees. 
But  for  me  it  wasn't  so  easy.  First  I 
tried  to  lose  myself  in  the  sound  of 
the  wind  but  found  my  thoughts 
inexplicably  invaded  by  images  of 
Henry  Kravis.  Then  I  concentrated 
on  the  creaking  of  the  trees,  then  the 
crackle  of  cartilage  in  my  knees. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  I  began  hum- 
ming "Oooooooohm." 

Surprise — it  worked.  I  may  even 
try  it  again  someday. 

There  were  other  attempts  to 
deprogram  us,  though  none  worked 
nearly  as  well.  For  instance,  rather 
than  contemplate  during  the  daily 
sunset  "quiet  hour,"  most  guests  hit 
the  steam  room  or  yakked  it  up  in 
the  jacuzzi  outside. 

Then  there  was  the  "Talking- 
Stick,"  a  gnarly  piece  of  driftwood 
laden  with  ribbons  and  symbolism 
that,  we  were  told,  in  some  ancient 
Native- American  tradition  suppos- 
ed !\  held  the  power  to  get  even  shy 
I )  pes  to  spill  their  guts.  A  staffer  set 


the  stick  on  a  table,  explaining  that  if 
the  spirit  moved  us  we'd  pick  it  up 
and  talk.  A  squirmy  silence  followed 
before  someone  finally  went  for  it, 
and  soon  the  evening  was  full  of 
messy  divorces,  endless  searches  for 
inner  harmony,  and  other  tales  that 


might  have  been  more  appropriate  at 
an  Anything-Anonymous  meeting. 

It  was  an  odd,  manipulative  scene 
— incredibly  awkward  for  those  who 
didn't  feel  like  playing  along.  Call 
me  snippy,  but  I  just  don't  see  the 
point  of  foisting  such  stuff.  Again, 
not  everyone  goes  to  a  spa  to  change 
their  life,  and  even  those  who  do 
might  not  be  comfortable  changing 
it  Skylonda's  way.  By  pushing  change 
and  telling  guests  how  they're  sup- 
posed to  be  feeling,  I  think  Skylonda 
runs  the  risk  of  alienating  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  those  who  can 
afford  it.  "If  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  me,  just  ask,"  said  my 
wife  when  the  Talking  Stick  was 
finally  dumped  in  her  lap.  Great 
idea:  how  about  dedicating  a  night  to 
good  ol'  conversation?  Or  setting 
aside  a  "loud  hour"  for  those  who 
don't  want  to  keep  quiet? 

And  while  we're  at  it,  how  about 
those  kinks  in  Skylonda's  system, 
like  the  pool  with  the  unpredict- 
able heater;  the  never-present  bowl 
of  promised  fresh  fruit;  the  low-fat 
recipes  that  were  supposed  to  be 
mailed  to  us;  and  the  clogged  chim- 
ney that  one  night  left  the  Great 
Room  choking  with  smoke  before 
fires  had  to  be  canceled  completely. 

Growing  pains,  perhaps — and 
almost  certainly  since  repaired.  But 
at  $400  a  night,  it's  not  unreason- 


Even  shy  types  can  spill  their  guts  with  the  "Talking  Stick. " 
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With  one  phone  call,  all  of  America  can  rest  easier. 


We've  made  it  simple  to  find  luxurious  accommodations  almost  anywhere  from  coast  to  coast  at  rates  that 
are  a  dream.  One  phone  call  can  put  you  in  touch  with  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels,  where  you'll  enjoy  impeccable 
service,  beautifully  appointed  rooms,  swimming  pools,  and  a  variety  of  dining  experiences. 

And,  everywhere  you  travel,  you'll  receive  the  kind  of  special  Doubletree  attention  that  begins  the  very  first 
night  with  our  welcoming  chocolate  chip  cookies.  So,  if  you're  planning  a  trip  anywhere  from  DC  to  LA,  be  sure 
you  make  the  right  connection.  Doubletree  Hotels.  It's  a  smart  call. 


We're  waiting  to  welcome  you  at  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels  from  coast  to  coast. 


"  When  they 
sai'cf  Ganacfa, 
J  thought  //  would 


be  up  in 


Today's  visitor  will  be  just  as  delighted.  The  dining,  theatre  and  nightlife  offer  the 
latest  tastes  from  around  the  world.  And  the  only  ice  on  /"I  11*1 
people's  lips  is  our  rare  ice  wine.  Call  1-800-665-2295.  V^RIlciClcl 
We'll  help  make  your  next  meeting  a  breath  of  fresh  air.    The  Wjrkl  Next  Door 
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Custom  Bootmakers 

since  1884. 
Alden's  original  leisure 
handsewn  is  now  offered 

in  genuine  shell 
cordovan,  both  black  and 
our  popular  dark 
cordovan  finish. 


1  mm 


ing  and  illustrated  catalog,  contact:  Aldon  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  W,  Middleborough,  MA  02M6, 1-KOO-52S-42S2. 


able  for  every  guest  to  expect  flaw- 
lessness. 

A  few  facets  of  Skylonda's  pro- 
gram stood  out  for  truly  high  praise. 
There  were  the  luscious,  hour-long 
daily  massages,  awarded  at  mid- 
day by  incredible  hands  to  loosen  up 
overworked  muscles  and  limit  cramp- 
ing. There  were  the  evening  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  dietary  consider- 
ations and  physical  evaluation — very 
informative. 

And  there  was  chef  Sue  Chapman. 
Despite  limiting  her  dishes  to  ten 
percent  fat,  no  sorry  spa  food  emanat- 
ed from  her  kitchen.  Try  appetizers 
like  sweet  potato  and  pear  bisque  with 
nutmeg  yogurt  cream;  main  courses 
like  grilled  polenta  with  spaghetti 
squash,  arugula  and  mock  soy  sausage 
marinara,  or  a  melt-in-your-mouth 
roast  Chilean  seabass  with  enoki  and 
shiitake  mushrooms  over  Asian  yam 
noodles.  Even  desserts  dazzled,  like 
ginger  spice  cake  with  poached 
French  butter  pears,  or  baked  baby 
pippins  with  cinnamon  crumbs  and 
honey  caramel  sauce.  Every  spa-goer 
should  dine  so  well. 

Which  leads  us,  at  last,  to  the 
question  of  change. 

Most  guests  lost  weight,  and  a 
few  seemed  genuinely  transformed 
in  spirit  as  well  as  body.  My  wife 
got  a  much  sought  after  jump-start 
into  a  regular  exercise  program  of 
her  own.  And  even  I'll  admit  to 
walking  out  feeling  pumped,  and 
with  a  sunnier  attitude  than  when  I 
walked  in  (no  small  achievement). 

But  there  were  grumblers  among 
us,  too,  including  one  with  no  axe  to 
grind  who  told  me  point-blank  that 
she  didn't  think  Skylonda  was  worth 
the  price.  Too  rigid,  she  complained, 
and  not  enough  pampering. 

So  I'll  have  to  give  Skylonda  a 
thumbs  sideways.  It  seems  like  the 
perfect  program,  but  only  for  those 
who  are  perfect  for  it.  SS 

Skylonda's  week-long  program  runs 
Sunday  to  Saturday.  Cost:  $2,400  per 
person,  including  everything.  Sky- 
londa Fitness  Center,  Inc.,  16350  Sky- 
line Blvd.,  Woodside,  CA  94062;  800- 
851-2222. 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 


Working  harder  to  meet 
a  variety  of  investor 

goals  •  Different  investors  have  different 
financial  needs.  The  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Family 
of  Mutual  Funds  meets  a  wide  variety  of  goals. 
Choose  from  a  full  range  of  investments: 

Tax-free  income 

Growth  and  growth  &  income 

High  yield  corporate  bonds 

U.S.  Government  securities  funds 

Global  opportunities 

Ask  your  professional  investment  representa- 
tive for  complete  information  about  Van  Kampen 
Merritt's  investment  opportunities.  A  prospectus 


containing  charges  and  expenses  is  available  for 
each  fund;  read  it  carefully  and  consult  with 
your  financial  advisor  before  investing. 

Or  call  us  direct:  1-800-DIAL  VKM  ext.  1213 
(1-800-342-5856)  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT 

FAMILY  OF 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 

Investing  With  A  Sense  Of  Direction'' 


®  Denotes  a  registered  trademark  of  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Inc. 


Once  again,  your  correspondent  has  been  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  some  oft-repeated  queries  that  have  been  piling  up  in  our 
voluminous  winebag.  One  reader,  for  example,  writes  in  to  inquire, 
"Where  can  I  find  a  really  good  alcohol-free  wine?"  In 
response  I'd  have  to  say,  after  extensive  research  in  this 
beverage  category:  not  in  this  particular  solar  system.  Non- 
alcoholic wine,  like  phone  sex,  is  one 
major  element  shy  of  a  meaningful 
encounter.  Not  only  that,  it  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  your  mouth.  Per  usual, 
the  questions  confronted  below  will 
not  be  answered  so  briefly. 


fust  what  is  a  "short"  wine, 
and  how  did  it  get  that  way? 

General  cleanliness  and  the  ab- 
sence of  blatant  flaws  (such  as  the 
smell  of  vinegar  or  the  taste  of  old 
Michelin),  are  the  most  basic  criteria 
for  a  commercially  released  wine.  Af- 
ter that,  the  length  of  a  wine's  after- 
taste, or  "finish" — literally  the  amount 
of  time  the  flavor  of  the  wine  lingers 
in  your  nose  and  mouth  after  you 
have  swallowed  it — is  probably  the 
single  most  important  indicator  of 
quality.  The  taste  of  an  impeccably 


nice 


To  Decant  Or 
Not  To  Decant:  More 
"Ask  Mr.  Wine  Guy" 


By  Stephen  Tanzer 


made,  highly  concentrated  wine  can 
linger  for  30  to  60  seconds  or  more. 
Some  of  the  greatest  wines,  especial- 
ly the  sweet  ones,  seem  to  hang 
around  your  palate  until  you  stop 
them  dead  in  their  tracks  with  a 
piece  of  cheese.  A  short  wine,  con- 
versely, is  but  a  memory  the  moment 
you  swallow  it:  a  dud  like  this  may 
have  been  made  from  dilute  or 
underripe  raw  materials,  or  it  may  be 
a  once-decent  wine  that  was  stripped 
of  character  and  staying  power  by 
excessive  filtration  prior  to  bottling. 

Should  you  find  yourself  in  over 
your  head  among  a  roomful  of 
winechatters,  you  can  hold  your  own 
simply  by  concentrating  on  the 
wine's  finish.  If  they're  debating 
whether  that  subtle  nuance  is  chest- 


nut, tobacco  or  hot  bricks,  and  you 
announce,  with  justification,  that 
"the  wine  is  short,"  you  can  buy  a  few 
moments  of  silence. 

If  I  don't  let  my  wines 
"breathe,"  will  that  stunt 
their  growth? 

Retailers  are  always  going  on 
about  giving  red  wines  air  before  you 
serve  them,  to  tame  their  tannins, 
but  with  most  bottles,  there's  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain.  With  white  wines, 
I  invariably  just  uncork  and  pour. 
And  in  the  case  of  lighter,  more  deli- 
cate reds,  I  wouldn't  decant  for  fear 
of  letting  their  fresh  aromas  dissipate 
before  I  had  the  chance  to  enjoy 
them.  Sturdier,  more  tannic  young 
wines  like  claret,  Barolo  and  Bar- 
baresco,  and  reds  from  the  Northern 
Rhone  Valley,  may  well  benefit  from 
an  hour  or  so  in  a  clean  (odor-  and 
soap-free)  decanter,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  your  glass  also  functions  as 
a  decanter,  and  even  brutish  reds 
should  soften  noticeably  in  the  time 
it  takes  you  to  down  the  bottle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  older  the 
wine,  the  less  breathing  time  it 
needs;  rather  than  benefit  from  aera- 
tion, a  venerable  bottle  may  simply 
hyperventilate  and  faint.  I've  had 
generations-old  Bordeaux  that  were 
ineffably  complex  when  poured,  then 
expired  in  the  glass  within  minutes. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I 
reach  for  the  decanter  only  if  there  is 
sediment  in  the  bottle  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  separate  the  clear  juice 
from  the  muck  at  the  bottom.  (Most 
serious  red  wines  will  throw  a  de- 
posit as  they  approach  maturity.)  To 
decant  a  wine  with  sediment,  stand 
the  bottle  up  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours  first,  then  carefully  pour  it 
into  the  decanter  in  one  continuous 
motion,  stopping  when  you  see  the 
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first  signs  of  solid  material  passing 
through  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Then 
too,  if  a  young  wine  displays  what 
members  of  the  wine  business  term 
"bottle  stink"  (you'd  smell  funny  too 
if  you  were  trapped  indefinitely  in  a 
closed  container),  give  the  wine  a 
stiff  dose  of  oxygen  by  decanting  it, 
to  encourage  those  untoward  aromas 
to  disperse. 

My  wine-crazed  friends 
have  a  different  glass  for 
every  alcoholic  contingen- 
cy, from  young  Bordeaux  to 
old  trockenbeerenauslese 
on  a  humid  night.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  but  one 
measly  set.  Am  I  glassware- 
impaired? 

Unless  you  sip  and  spit  for  a 
ing,  you  don't  require  a  different 
vessel  for  every  type  of  wine. 
The  glass  you  use  should  meet 
three  basic  criteria.  First,  the 
bowl  should  nar- 
row somewhat  at 
the  top  to  focus 
the  wine's  aro- 
mas and  point 
them  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of 
your  nose.  The 
glass,  or  at  least 
the  bowl  itself, 
should  be  clear 
so  as  not  to  dis- 
guise the  true 
color  of  the  wine. 
Finally,  it  should 
hold  a  minimum 
of  10  to  12  ounces 
so  that  you  can 
give  your  guests  a 
generous  pour 
without  filling 
the  glass  more 
than  halfway,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  swirl  the  wine  and  savor  its  aromas 
without  dousing  their  neighbors. 

The  Austrian  firm  of  Riedel  Crys- 
tal offers  dozens  of  glasses,  in  a  range 
of  prices,  each  with  a  rim,  shape  and 
size  designed  to  emphasize  the  aro- 
mas and  flavors  of  a  particular  type  of 
wine  (or  spirit)  while  obscuring  its 
less  pleasant  side  (high  alcohol,  harsh 


tannins,  and  the  like).  These  glasses 
actually  do  what  they're  supposed  to 
do — but  they're  more  suited  to  the 
acquisitive  oenophile  than  the  casual 
drinker.  I  personally  own  an  entire 
glee  club  of  stemware  shapes,  and 
intend  to  parade  every  one  of  them 
before  my  astonished  guests  at  the 
Platonic  dinner  party  my  wife  and  I 
are  planning  to  give  very  soon.  But 
the  single  glass  I  find  myself  using 
more  and  more  often  for  both  tasting 
and  actual  swallowing 
is  Riedel's  12-ounce 
"Vinum  White 


"Unless you  sip  and  spit  for  a  living,  yon  don  t  require  a  different  vessel  for  every 
type  of  wine.  "Mr.  Wine  Guy  makes  sense  of  the  current  glass  menagerie. 


Burgundy"  glass,  widely  available  in 
the  $i4~$i7  range.  I'm  betting  it  will 
make  virtually  any  wine  taste  better 
than  the  glass  you're  currently  using. 

My  recommendation  for  a  basic 
glass  inventory:  the  Vinum  White 
Burgundy  glass  for  just  about  any 
still  wine — red  or  white — and  a  tall, 
narrow  "flute"  for  Champagne.  (The 
"coupe,"  allegedly  modeled  on  Marie 


Antoinette's  left  breast,  is  precisely 
the  wrong  shape  for  sparkling  wine: 
the  wide  top  allows  the  bubbles  to 
dissipate  before  they  can  stimulate 
your  eyes  and  related  facial  parts.) 
The  next  two  glasses  Fd  add  are  a 
larger,  goblet-shaped  number  that 
will  allow  you  to  drown  your  senses 
in  the  bouquet  of  a  mature  red  wine, 
and  a  smaller,  tapered  glass  that  can 
do  service  for  higher-octane  fortified 
wines  like  port  and  sherry  and  sweet 
dessert  wines  like  Sauternes,  all  of 
which  are  usually  consumed  in  more 
modest  doses. 

How  can  I  possibly  get  a 
handle  on  complicated 
subjects  like  red  Bur- 
gundy and  German  ries- 
ling?  And,  more  im- 
portant, how  can  I 
hope  to  buy  good 
examples  of  either 
wine? 

What's  the 
problem  here?  I 
mean,  how  hard 
can  it  be  to 
choose  between 
Muller-Catoir's 
Gimmeldinger 
Mandelgarten 
Riesling  Spatlese 
Trocken  and  Fritz 
Haag's  Braune- 
berger  Juffer- 
Sonnenuhr  Ries- 
ling Spatlese  A. P. 
#1491? 

Actually,  even 
wine  lovers  who 
travel  regularly  to 
Germany  or  Bur  - 
gundy often  find 
that  the  more 
they  learn,  the 
less  they  know.  Among  the  stiffest 
challenges  to  the  consumer  is  the  fact 
that  both  regions  feature  parcellated 
vineyards  farmed  by  numerous  own- 
ers— some  true  craftsmen;  others, 
quick-buck  artists.  Thus,  wines  from 
the  same  appellation,  with  essentially 
the  same  label,  may  vary  in  quality 
from  ethereal  to  abysmal. 

But,  to  answer  the  second  ques- 
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September  1,  1923,  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
Tokyo's  Imperial  Hotel.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  30  years,  we  were  to  open  a  bold 
new  building — one  designed  by  none  other  than  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright. 

Guests  came  from  far  and  wide.  The  ceremonies  were 
suitably  grand.  And  then,  in  mid-celebration,  the  Great 
Kanto  Earthquake  struck. 

Tokyo  was  leveled  in  an  instant.  All  around  the  hotel, 
fires  raged.  Cracks  appeared 
in  our  majestic  new  wings. 
Leaks  sprang.  Our  floors  rose 
and  fell  like  a  storm  at  sea. 
But    the  building 
stood  its  ground. 
Within  hours.  The 


J 


~H  OPENING  DAY, 


MUSIC  PLAYED. 


CHAMPAGNE  FLOWED. 


AND  THE  EARTH  SHOOK 


Imperial  was  overrun.  ^ 
Through  the  desert  of  ashes  "^^came  a  steady  stream  of 
refugees,  displaced  reporters  and  embassy  staff.  As 
always,  we  showed  them  to  their  rooms.  When  we  ran 
out  of  rooms,  we  put  them  in  the  Grill.  When  we  ran  out 
of  food,  we  served  brown  rice  gruel.  We  aimed  to 
comfort — even  though  we  had  no  water,  no  lights,  no 
heat,  no  phones. 

We  also  had  no  complaints.  When  at  last  communica- 
tions were  restored,  a  cablegram  reached  the 
architect  in  California:  "HOTEL  STANDS  UN- 
DAMAGED AS  MONUMENT  TO  YOUR  GENIUS. 


HUNDREDS  OF  HOMELESS 
ASSISTED  BY  PERFECTLY 
MAINTAINED  SERVICE. 
CONGRATULATIONS . " 
We've  lived  up  to  expectations 
ever  since.  Today,  The  Imperial 
is  still  the  premier  hotel  in  Tokyo  and  one  of  the 
grandest  in  Asia.  Over  the  years,  we've  evolved 
into  an  even  more  imposing  complex  with  1,059 
rooms,  incomparable  business  and  dining  faciliries — 
and  a  tradition  of  hospitality  that  is 
nothing  short  of  legendary. 
Granted,  the  hotel  is  no  longer  the 
only  one  standing  in  central  Tokyo. 
But  judging  by  all  the  VIPs,  execu- 
tives and  citizens  we  welcome  every 
day,  it's  still  the  place  to  be. 
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IMPE  R  I  AL  HOTEL 

TOKYO 


one  of 

cTh^Jeadw^Hotels 
tfttvfWorld* 


For  information,  contact  The  Impenal  Hotel  Tokyo  Overseas  Sales  Office:  London  Tel:  (71)355-1775;  New  York  Tel:  (212)692-9001;  Los  Angeles  Tel:  (213)627-6214.  For 
reservations,  contact  The  Impenal  Hotel  Tokyo  Tel:  (03)3504- 1 1 1 1 ,  or  contact  your  nearest  travel  agent,  or  any  Japan  Airlines  office.  For  reservations  at  the  Bah  Imperial  Hotel 
resort  on  Legian  Beach,  Bali,  Indonesia,  contact:  Tel.  (62)361-7545-15. 


Chang 

Is  One  Of  The 
Best  In  The  World... 


Fabrics: 

2,500  selections.  From  2x2  100's 
Egyptian  to  2x2  200's  Swiss  poplin. 

Stitching: 

Special  needles  create  an  almost 
invisible  22  stitches  per  inch. 
Other  makers  are  satisfied  with  16. 

Seams: 

All  single  needle  French  seams  for 
a  neater  classic  look- 
Buttons 
Only  mother  of  pearl.  Hand  picked 
and  matched.  Wok  shaped  bottoms 
for  easy  access. 

Collar  Styles: 

Unlimited.  Every  collar  is  designed 
and  built  to  the  client  specific  need. 

Cuff  Options: 

15,  to  begin  with. 

Measurements: 

Just  the  collar  alone  takes  7. 
There  are  31  in  all. 

Body  Reading: 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  custom 
shirt  making.  An  art. 

Trained  Fitters: 

On  premise-minimum  20  years 
experience  in  every  store. 

Referrals: 

10%  of  our  new  business  comes 
from  laundry  recommendations. 

Guarantee: 

The  same  for  50  years.  Satisfaction. 

Pricing: 

$80.  to  $400. 

Perhaps  The  Best? 

ASCoj  (HANG 

A  Gentleman's  Shirtmaker 

7  WEST  57TH  STREET 
'  iRK,  NEW  YORK.  10019  212-759-3333 
551-9553  WILSHIRE  BLVD. 
/> HILLS.  CA.  90211  310-550-1339 


tion,  there's  no  reason  why  even  the 
neophyte  can't  find  superb  examples. 
Look  below  the  place  names  on  the 
label  to  the  name  of  the  importer. 
The  best  American  importers  put  in 
long  hours  seeking  out  the  finest 
estates,  taste  the  wines  repeatedly 
before  purchasing  them,  and  basical- 
ly are  not  about  to  buy  swill.  The 
producers  they  work  with  typically 
make  outstanding  wine  in  the  best 
vintages,  and  good  wine  in  more 
difficult  years,  when  less  talented 
winemakers  often  strike  out.  For 
excellent  portfolios  of  German 
wines,  look  for  la- 
bels  bearing  the 

imprimatur  of  such    What s  the  problem  here? 

luminaries  as  Terry 

I  mean,  how  hard 


Theise  or  Rudi 
Wiest.  Among  the 
most  reliable  im- 
porters of  Bur- 
gundy are  Robert 
Kacher,  Kermit 
Lynch,  Neal  Rosen- 
thal (Select  Vine- 
yards), and  Martine 
Saunier  (Martine's 
Wines). 


Iff  I  want  to  im- 
press a  date/ 
business  asso- 
ciate /  s  o  m  m  e  1  i  - 
er  in  a  fancy 
restaurant, 
what  au  courant 
wine  should  I 
order? 

In  the  white  cate- 
gory: anything  other 
than  chardonnay,  just  to  show 
you're  a  madcap,  devil-may-care 
kind  of  drinker. 

In  the  red  department:  merlot, 
chiefly  but  not  exclusively  from  Cali- 
fornia, seems  to  be  the  hottest  wine 
on  U.S.  restaurant  lists  today.  As  one 
top  sommelier  recently  told  me, 
Americans  have  discovered  that 
what  they  wanted  all  along  was  a 
softer  version  of  cabernet,  and  if  they 
order  merlot  that's  what  they're 
going  to  get.  The  problem  is  that 
supply  is  not  keeping  up  with 
demand.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 


less  expensive  merlots  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, including  a  number  of 
examples  from  Italy,  are  from  young 
vines  and  tend  to  be  thin  and  weedy. 
The  best  stuff  is  pricey  and  tightly 
allocated  due  to  its  scarcity.  Serious 
California  merlots  with  track 
records  of  excellence  include  Duck- 
horn,  Matanzas  Creek,  Ravens- 
wood  and  St.  Francis.  Look,  too,  for 
rising  stars  like  Beringer  "Bancroft 
Ranch,"  Cafaro,  Newton,  Selene 
and  Signorello.  All  these  wines 
sport  price  tags  from  $15  and  $30 
on  retail  shelves,  if  you  can  find 
them;  expect  to 
pay  from  30%  to 
60%  more  on  rest- 
aurant lists. 

For  cheap  and 
easy  drinking, 
red  wines  from 
France's  vast  Lan- 
guedoc-Roussillon 
region  —  which 
hugs  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  be- 
tween Montpellier 
and  the  Spanish 
border — are  a  hap- 
pening category 
now,  and  will  re- 
main a  major  story 
if  the  growers 
don't  go  broke 
first.  The  quality 
of  red  wine  made 
there  has  sky- 
rocketed in  the 
last  decade  (most 
whites  from  this 
region  are  not  yet 
ready  for  prime  time),  but  prices, 
happily  for  consumers,  have  not  kept 
pace.  Assuming  a  discriminating 
buyer  is  behind  the  carte  du  vin  at 
your  restaurant  of  choice,  a  bottle 
from  the  Languedoc-Roussillon 
may  provide  the  biggest  bang  for 
your  buck.  S3 

Stephen  Tanzer  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher <?/"The  New  York  Wine  Cellar, 
a  32-page  bimonthly  newsletter  cover- 
ing the  worlds  fine  wines.  Annual  sub- 
scription: $48.  For  more  information 
call  212-JJ2-0454. 


can  it  be  to  choose 
between  Miiller-Catoirs 
Gimmeldinger 
Mandelgarten 
Riesling  Spatlese 
Trocken  and  Fritz 
Haag's  Brauneberger 
Juffer-Sonnenuhr 
Riesling  Spatlese 
A.R  #1491? 


MINT  FLAVOR 


o  E  M  B  R  A  N  Dt 

^  MOUTH  REFRESHING  RMSE  I. 


ALCOHOL-FREE 


Cool,  natural  triple-mint 
flavor.  Fights  bacteria. 
A  rinse  at  bedtime  helps  pre- 
vent morning  mouth.  If  you've 
never  used  a  mouthrinse 
before,  here's  one  you'll  want 
to  try.  New  Rembrandt* 
Mouth  Refreshing  Rinse. 
Positively  irresistible. 


TRIPLE  STRENGTH -Makes  48  OZ 

Leaves  Your  Mouth  Cool  and  Clean 

Inhibits  Bacterial  Growth 
♦ 

Dentist  Formulated  and  Recommended 


POSITIVELY  FREE. 

Simply  purchase  a  5  oz.  tube 
of  Rembrandt®  Whitening 
Toothpaste  and  get  an  8  oz. 
bottle  of  Rembrandt8  Mouth 
Refreshing  Rinse  free. 
Imagine...  cleaner,  whiter 
teeth  and  sparkling  breath. 
Practically  free! 
Offer  good  while  supplies  last. 


POSITIVELY  ALCOHOL-FREE. 


4@t  t7Revco 


Available  at  UflPYVU.  anij  other  fine'stores.vOall  1  -800-548-36.63  for  a  store  near  you. 

Albertsons    DRUG  ST0R6S  *. 


AUDEMARS  PlGUET 

The  master  watchmaker. 


The  original  Automatic  Perpetual  Calendar,  a  mastetpiece  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  world 


Our  master  watchmakers  have  always  been 
a  little  ahead  of  their  time. 


CHONG  HING  JEWELERS 


956  NORTH  HILL  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90012  (213)  623-3645,  680-4799  FAX:  687-0945 

410-D  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  BLVD.,  MONTEREY  PARK  MALL,  MONTEREY  PARK,  CA  91754 
140  WEST  VALLEY  BLVD.,  SUITE  119,  SAN  GABRIEL,  CA  91776  (818)  280-9195  FAX:  280-6548 


The  Ford  people  called  me  last  winter  with  what  you  might  call 
an  offer  I  couldn't  refuse.  One  of  those  "Please  don't  throw  me  in 
that  briar  patch"  deals.  Seems  like  their  new  Mustang  would  be  the 
official  pace  car  at  this  year's  Indianapolis  500,  and  they  wanted  me 
to  be  the  driver.  I  must  be  living  right. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  I  could."  I  mean,  it  wouldn't  be  too 


much  trouble  since  I  never  miss  an 
Indy  500.  You  couldn't  keep  me  away 
with  a  gun.  In  fact,  I  pretty  much 
move  out  there  for  the  whole  month 
of  May.  They  hold  two  rooms  for  me 
at  the  Speedway  Inn.  One  for  me  and 
one  for  my  golf  clubs. 

Driving  the  pace  car  would  not 
only  be  an  honor,  it  would  also  mean 
I  got  a  Mustang  Cobra  for  the 
month  of  May  instead  of  some  off- 
the-shelf  rental.  I'd  been  hearing  a 
lot  of  good  things  about  the  car. 
Automotive  journalists  have  a  kind 
of  hot  line  on  new  products,  and  the 
tom-toms  had  been  beating  pretty 
loud  on  the  Mustang.  So  if  the  noise 
was  right,  I'd  have  myself  a  red-hot 
car  for  the  month  of  May  at  Indy, 
and  even  get  to  take  it  around  the 
track  for  a  lap  or  two.  Life  is  hard  for 
the  automotive  journalist. 

The  new  Mustang — which  was 
redesigned  for  '94 — comes  in  sev- 
eral packages,  and  the  hottest  of 
these  is  the  Cobra.  It  is  the  product 
of  something  the 
people  at  Ford 
call  their  Special 
Vehicle  Team. 
The  svt  prod- 
ucts are  limited- 
edition,  high- 
performance  ve- 
hicles. They  are 
designed  for 
people  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is 
more  to  driving 

than  transportation;  for  people  who 
have  a  passion  for  cars.  My  kind  of 
people,  in  other  words. 

Ford  created  the  svt  in  1991  to 
come  up  with  high-performance 
models  of  some  of  its  basic  designs — 
the  same  sort  of  thing  bmw  does  with 
bmw  Motorsport.  So  far,  the  svt  has 
delivered  the  Cobra  and  a  pickup 


truck,  called  the  F-150  Lightning, 
which  is  pretty  much  a  Cobra  with  a 
bed  where  you  can  put  things  you 
need  to  haul.  From  everything  I  hear, 
it  is  a  truck  that  will  talk  back  to  you. 

We  all  know  what  a  good  job  the 
Ford  company  has  been  doing,  in 
general,  since  the  dark  days  10  or  15 
years  ago,  when  it  looked  like  we 
were  going  to  just  have  to  shut  down 
Detroit  and  start  bringing  all  our 


Parnelli  Jones 


Hey,  Mr.  Pace  Man:  Parnelli 
in  his  winning  ip6j  vehicle 


cars  in  by  boat.  The  people  at  Ford, 
though,  didn't  roll  over  and  die  like 
they  were  supposed  to.  They  went  to 
work  and  designed  some  strong  new 
products  and  built  them  right.  Last 
year,  they  had  four  of  the  top-ten- 
selling  vehicles  in  America. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Ford  make  this 
comeback,  and  I  liked  the  idea  of  the 
svt  when  I  heard 
about  it.  I've  al- 
ways believed 
that  you  have  to 
pay  attention  to 
the  high-perfor- 
mance end  of 
things,  even  if 
you  don't  sell  a 
lot  of  cars  there. 
Because  that's 
where  the  break- 
throughs that 
eventually  make  it  down  to  the  sedans 
and  the  compacts  first  happen.  Of 
course,  I'm  a  racer,  and  I  would  think 
that  way.  But  I'm  also  right. 

The  original  Mustang — which 
came  out  30  years  ago — sort  of  makes 
my  point.  It  was  a  car  for  the  mass- 
es— but  it  wasn't  a  Volkswagen.  It 
had  the  technology  and  performance 


BANKERS'  HOT  RODS 


The  leader 
of  the  pack:  driving 
the  Mustang  Cobra, 
this  year's  Indy 
pace  car 
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had  seen  on  racing 
cars  and  wanted  on  something  they 
could  drive,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
successes  in  American  automotive 
history.  I  remember  when  the  first 
Mustang  paced  in  Indy  in  1964. 
Great  car;  bad  race.  I  could  have 
won,  but  I  had  a  fire  in  the  pit  and 
wound  up  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  years  since  then,  Ford  kind 
of  got  away  from  what  made  the 
Mustang  work  in  the  first  place. 
They  made  compromises  with  it 
until  it  became  less  and  less  a  per- 
formance car  that  was  fun  to  drive. 

But  this  latest  re- 
design fixes  that.  And 
the  svt  team,  with  its 
Mustang  Cobra,  makes 
sure  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  cutting- 
edge  innovation  going 
on  with  the  Mustang 
and  filtering  down  to 
the  car  that  the  average 
customer- — the  one  who 
wants  more  than  just  a 
set  of  wheels — puts  his 
money  down  for. 


it  that  way.  It  has  a  nice,  wide  wheel 
and  tires  and  a  very  sensitive  suspen- 
sion system,  so  it  cornered  real  nice 
when  I  dove  down  into  turn  one.  I 
knew  it  had  big  brakes — some  of  the 
biggest  on  any  production  car,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — so  that  gave  me  a  little 
comfort.  My  second  year  at  Indy — 
1962 — I  was  leading  the  race,  just 
running  away  from  everybody,  when 
I  lost  my  brakes.  So  to  come  into  the 
pit  and  get  a  little  fuel,  I  had  to  start 
backing  off  and  gearing  down  about 
half  a  lap  before  I  came  in  and  then 
just  coast  in  real  easy  so  the  pit  crew 


Ok  course,  that's 
just  me  thinking.  At 
the  time  I  graciously 
consented  to  drive  the 
pace  car,  I  still  hadn't 
actually  been  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  Mustang  Cobra. 
But  the  Ford  people  had  the  answer 
to  that.  They  flew  me  out  to  Indy,  in 
early  March  when  the  ground  was 
still  brown  and  the  trees  were  still 
bare,  to  introduce  me  to  the  car  and 
help  them  do  a  little  promotion  for 
it.  I  left  my  golf  clubs  at  home. 

But  I  had  a  good  time  with  the 
car.  We  had  to  take  some  pictures, 
near  the  start/finish  line,  so  I  got  to 
take  the  car  around  for  a  few  hot 
laps.  It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the 
track  is  getting  dressed  up  for  the 
dance.  Workmen  were  painting  up  in 
the  stands  ;  nd  building  a  new  plat- 
form where  they  could  put  the  win- 
1  id  his  car  after  the  race.  But  the 
and  the  garage  area  and  the  track 
were  all  empty  and  quiet. 

1  flatfooted  the  Mustang  and  kept 


The  Mustang  Cobra  turns  about  240  hp,  "which  was  enough 
for  me  to  get  the  car  up  in  the  140  range  in  the  straights. 
Not  bad,  considering  I'm  the  first  guy  who  ever  qualified  for  Indy 
at  over  /50,  and  that  was  in  a  race  car,  not  a  pace  car. " 


could  grab  the  car  and  stop  it.  That 
worked  once.  The  next  time  I  tried 
it,  I  came  in  just  a  little  hot  and  had 
to  run  up  on  a  pile  of  tires  to  stop  the 
car.  Foyt  won  the  race.  Yes  sir,  I  have 
had  some  interesting  times  at  Indy. 

Anyway,  I  liked  the  brakes  on  the 
Mustang  Cobra,  even  though  I  didn't 
use  'em  much.  I  also  liked  the  engine. 
It  is  a  push  rod,  5-liter  v-8  that  turns 
about  240  hp,  which  was  enough  for 
me  to  get  the  car  up  in  the  140  range 
in  the  straights.  Not  bad  considering 
that  I'm  the  first  guy  who  ever 
qualified  for  Indy  at  over  150  and  that 
was  in  a  race  car,  not  a  pace  car. 

So  I  made  a  few  nostalgic  laps.  It 
felt  good  having  the  wall  about  16 
inches  from  my  right  fender  where  it 
belongs.  About  the  only  thing  I 
needed  to  make  it  totally  right  was 


A.J.  out  there  in  front  of  me  so  I 
could  make  a  move  and  pass  him.  I 
ran  that  machine  until  I  had  to  pit 
for  gas.  And  I  told  the  Ford  boys  that 
I  thought  I  was  ready. 

They're  building  5,000  of  the 
basic  Mustang  Cobras  this  year  and 
another  1,000  replicas  of  the  pace 
car.  At  $26,845  I  suspect  they  won't 
have  any  trouble  at  all  moving  them. 

That  night,  I  went  out  to  dinner 
at  the  a  steak  house  not  far  from  the 
track.  I  was  just  ordering  when  I 
heard  Bill  Yeager's  voice.  Bill  is  an 
old  race  team  hand  who  used  to  work 
for  me.  These  days,  he 
works  for  Nigel  Man- 
sell,  last  year's  overall 
Indy  Car  champion  (he 
ran  third  in  the  500). 
It's  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  Yeager  does.  He 
isn't  a  mechanic,  and 
he  isn't  a  crew  chief 
He  is  just  a  guy  who 
gets  things  done  when 
you  need  something 
done.  You  need  them 
in  racing... and  every- 
thing else,  I  suppose. 

It  is  always  good  to 
see  Bill.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  weren't  sure 
we'd  have  him  around 
much  longer.  He  was 
dying  of  heart  failure, 
and  they'd  run  out  of  bypasses  and 
artificial  valves  and  everything  else. 
Then,  they  did  a  transplant  and  now 
he  is  fine  and  back  at  work.  He  told 
me  he  liked  working  for  Mansell. 

"P.J.,"  Bill  said,  referring  to  my 
son,  "he  is  the  best  I've  ever  seen. 
Present  company  excepted." 

Then  he  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  in  town,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
testing  the  pace  car  and  that  I'd  be 
driving  it  for  this  year's  race. 

"Jesus,"  he  said,  "they  got  it  rigged 
with  hand  controls  or  something,  for 
old  guys  like  you." 
Very  funny 

But  no  way  I  was  letting  Yeager  or 
anyone  else  get  to  me.  Because  I 
know  that  at  this  year's  Indy  500,  I've 
got  a  great  car  and  for  one  lap,  any- 
way, I'll  be  way  out  front.  S3 
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SHEAFFER 


Perceived  by  some  as  the  bailiwick  of  declining  gentlemen  and 
straw-hatted  ladies  sipping  rose  hip  tea,  gardening  is  in  fact  only  for 
the  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  back. 

Gardeners  live  with  loss,  with  stony  soil  and  drought  and  flood, 
with  predators,  and  an  acceptance  of  violence  that  leads  them  to 
plot  the  death  of  the  plum  curculio  or  to  poke  burning  brands  into 


the  tent  caterpillar's  gauzy  cocoon. 

Gardeners,  like  soldiers,  spend  a 
lot  of  their  time  in  trenches. 

I  once  visited  a  garden  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  nature's  curves  had  been 
banished  in  favor  of  angles.  Hedges 
and  paths  marched  sharply  this  way, 
then  that,  and  in  the  rectangular 
beds,  red  tulips  stood  at  attention 
like  a  drill  team  on  parade. 

"Grids,"  the  gardener  said,  ex- 


Mother  Earth 


The  Best- 
Laid  Plants... 


By  Susan  Dooley 


plaining  how  he  had  achieved  his 
relentlessly  geometric  effect,  and  he 
demonstrated  how  strips  of  lath  were 
nailed  together  and  laid  on  top  of  the 
soil,  so  that  he  could  evenly  space 
each  bulb. 

I  asked  if  no  crow  had  ever 
swooped  down  and  pecked  out  gaps 
in  the  thin  red  line.  The  look  he 
gave  his  garden  spoke  ill  for  any  bird 
so  bold. 

If  gardeners  held  ranks,  this  man 
would  have  been  a  general  in  the 
battle  against  Nature. 

But  those  who  try  to  outwit 
Nature  are  often  doomed  to  fail. 
When  forced  to  retreat,  the  gardener 
has  a  place  of  refuge,  a  spot  where 
orange  poppies  never  push  their 
heads  up  into  a  patch  of  pinks  and 
pests  do  not  make  lacy  patterns  of 
the  leaves.  These  perfect  beds  grow 
in  the  gardener's  mind  and  make  it 
easier  to  tend  the  real  one,  though 
sometimes  they  obscure  it. 

One  spring  I  set  out  lily  of  the 
valley  pips  under  a  Manchurian  crab 
tree.  In  my  mind,  they  were  a  mat  of 
sweet-scented  white  flowers,  dan- 
gling bell-shaped  from  arching 
stems.  Overhead,  providing  shade, 


were  branches  heavy  with  bloom. 

Fantasy  dissolved  to  fact.  I  was 
standing  in  the  mud,  next  to  a  skinny 
whip  of  a  two-year-old  crab  tree, 
which  was  as  incapable  of  providing 
shade  as  a  furled  umbrella  is  of  keep- 
ing off  the  rain.  The  light  spring  sun 
shone  down  on  the  flowers'  protrud- 
ing white  tips,  and  they  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  upturned  noses, 
snooting  my  pretensions  and  those 
of  the  branchless  tree. 

Spring  is  full  of  such  shocks,  as  we 
pull  on  our  high  rubber  boots  and 
squish  out  to  survey  our  soggy 
realms.  A  finger  poked  into  the  dried 
stalks  which  mark  a  clump  of  del- 
phinium may  reveal  a  frill  of  green. 
Then  again,  it  may  not,  and  the 
plant  we  tended  so  lovingly  ends  life 
on  the  compost  heap. 

Was  it  winter  that  killed  the  Deli- 
cata  roses,  neat,  rounded  mounds  of 
sweet,  pink  flowers  which  grew  next 
to  my  picket  fence?  Maybe,  or  per- 
haps it  was  Hugo  the  dog,  who  each 
winter  morning  had  made  his  way  to 
the  gate,  stopped  and,  with  an 
absentminded  expression,  lifted  his 
leg  to  water  the  canes. 

You  can  nurse  a  plant,  fertilize  it, 
prune  it  and  admire  it  and  then, 
while  you  are  off  trying  to  untangle  a 
50-foot  hose,  it  will  be  stripped  of  its 
leaves  by  a  wandering  goat. 

Moles  dig  holes  in  the  garden, 
and  skunks  think  there  is  no  meal 
quite  so  fine  as  the  bark  of  an  apple 
tree/  If,  driving  down  a  country  lane, 
you  should  see  a  ragged  bush  dan- 
gling bars  of  soap,  you  have  not  dis- 
covered a  rare  detergent  plant.  You 
are  witnessing  some  gardener's  des- 
perate attempt  to  stave  off  the 
browsing  deer. 

Bad  as  they  may  be,  the  attacks  of 
the  wild  beast  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  efforts  of  the  animals  we 
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g  with  a  Hammer  can  actuall 

The  Hammer  Series  from  Wilson® can  raise  your  game  to  a  whole  new  level.  In  lad, 
players  who  were  once  your  equal  may  begin  to  develop  feelings  of  inadequacy.  That  s  because 
the  patented  Hammer  balance  system  puts  the  sweet  spot  where  you  hit  the  ball,  letting  youl 

•In  a  110  head  riie  Made  lo  Uin  and  Hammer  are  trademark*,  and  U  and  Vital  are  registered  trademark*  of  U  itson  Sportin*  Goods  Co.  B  1993  W  ikon  Sporting  Goods  Co.  I 


lange  your  opponent  s  reading  habits. 

lake  the  shots  you  need  lo  make  to  win  points.  In  fact,  there  is  no  higher  or  larger*  sweet  I'l'la  IPm jtimti 
)ot  on  the  market  today.  The  I [ammer  Series  from  Wilson.  Who  would  have  thoughl  that  a  W/lWUll. 
snnis  racquet  could  start  a  literary  revolution?  MADE  TO  WIN" 


Go  ahead,  take  a  swing. 


Sledge  Hammer'M  3.8si 

Revolutionary  and  responsive.  Hie  lightest 
performance  racquet  ever.  Unique  fan-shaped 
head  and  string  pattern  deliver  even  more 
power  and  control  due  to  higher  and  larger 
sweet  spot.  For  players  with  low  to  moderate 
swing  speeds  and  short  strokes. 
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Hammer  4.0si 
num-firm  flex  for  players  with  moderate 
swing  speeds  and  fuller  stroke  style. 


lammer  Classic  5 . 2 si 
[Taditional  Aero  flat-beam  construction  for 
the  more  advanced  plaver.  Best  suited  to 
higher  swing  speeds  and  very  full  stroke  style. 


Hammer  2.7si 
Our  stillest  Hammer  delivers  a  high  level  of 
power  for  players  with  low  swing  speeds 
and  short,  compact  strokes. 


Hammer  5.0si 
A  medium  flex  for  players  who  require 
slightly  less  power  due  to  their  fast  swing 
speed  and  fidl  stroke  mechanics. 


New  Hammer  6.2si 
The  most  flexible  frame  in  the  Hammer 
family.  For  players  with  long,  loopy  strokes 
and  fast  swing  speeds. 


No  two  tennis  players  have  the  same  game.  Yet,  the  magazine  you  re  holding  is  full  of  ads  claiming 
to  have  the  ''perfect'1  racquet  for  you,  without  knowing  how  you  actually  play.  Beware  of  these  ads. 
Wilson® has  a  better  way.  Just  match  your  swing  speed  and  stroke  mechanics  to  the  illustration  which 
best  portrays  your  style  of  play.  Now  locate  the  Wilson  racquet  designed  for  your  type  of  game. 
1  rcnerally  speaking,  the  higher  your  swing  speed,  the  higher  the  si  racquet 
you  will  want.  To  demo  a  Wilson  Hammer  or  Sledge  Hammer,™  contact  your 
iison  dealer.  \nd  take  the  confusion  out  of  buying  your  next  racquet. 

und  Siftdge  Hammer  are  trademarks,  and  H  ..r  d  Wilson  are  registered  trademarks  of  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.  ©  1993  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
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MADE  TO  WIN 


own.  Cats  appreciate 
the  soft  soil  of  a  newly 
dug  raised  bed.  In  their 
pleasure  at  finding  an 
outdoor  litter  box,  they 
do  not  care  one  whit 
that  in  covering  up  the 
items  that  they've  just 
planted,  they  put  an 
end  to  the  turnips  and 
the  beets.  The  family 
dog  settles  down  to 
nap  on  the  newly 
emerging  nasturtiums, 
rising  only  to  make  his 
way  to  the  perennial 
bed,  intent  on  helping 
himself  to  the  top- 
dressing  of  manure. 

Then  there  are  the 
elements.  When  the 
tree  hydrangea  is 
weighted  with  heavy 
bloom,  the  wind  will 
veer  southeast  and  snap 
the  branches  off.  No 
sooner  does  the  peony 
flower  than  a  pelting 
rain  comes  down  and 
turns  the  blossoms 
brown  with  rot. 

I  have  a  friend  whose 
house  sits  at  the  edge 
of  the  ocean.  Twice, 
fierce  Atlantic  storms 
have  sent  waves  over  the  seawall  and 
taken  her  garden  to  sea.  In  those  bar- 
ren springs,  she  plants  her  banner  in 
bedrock  and  builds  her  garden  anew. 
"Seaweed,  compost,  manure,"  she 
murmurs  when  asked  the  secret  of 
her  garden's  astounding  success. 
And,  she  adds,  an  ocean  swamps  not 
only  the  plants,  but  also  all  the  pests. 

Gardeners  do  not  give  up.  Gar- 
dening magazines  are  full  of  weap- 
ons in  the  war  on  nature — black 
plastic  to  warm  up  the  soil,  row  cov- 
ers to  keep  in  the  heat,  bright  bal- 
loons with  scary  faces  to  make  the 
birds  back  off,  miniature  windmills 
guaranteed  to  send  thumping  vibra- 
tions into  the  soil,  a  rumpety-rump 
which  will  make  the  mole  move  to 
quieter  quarters.  Gardeners  keep 
transistor  radios  playing  'round-the- 
clock  rock  in  the  corn  patch,  con- 


Gardeners,  like  soldiers,  spend  a  lot  of  their  time  in  trenches. 


vinced  that  Rachmaninoff-loving 
raccoons  will  be  disgusted  and 
depart.  In  the  late  20th  century,  the 
Weather  Channel  warns  of  coming 
frosts.  In  the  16th  century,  the  farmer 
walked  out  to  the  field,  pulled  down 
his  pants  and  sat  himself  down  on 
the  soil.  If  his  bottom  didn't  freeze, 
neither  would  the  peas. 

The  modern  gardener,  whose 
arsenal  has  been  improved  by  tech- 
nology, still  clings  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  past,  trotting  out  to  the  lettuce 
patch  with  saucers  of  beer  for  the 
slugs.  This  is  not  a  convivial  gesture 
but  a  conniving  one.  The  slugs  tip- 
ple, topple  and  drown. 

Eventually,  the  gardener  tires  of 
war  and  begins  to  accommodate 
nature.  Lamb's  quarter  is  a  wide- 
spread weed,  which  climbs  into  every 
bed,  roots  itself  on  top  of  the  com- 


post heap  and,  if  you  haul  in  a  pile 
of  horse  manure,  will  turn  that  rich, 
brown  fertilizer  into  a  downy, 
green  mound. 

In  a  friend's  otherwise  perfect 
vegetable  garden,  I  saw  a  six-foot 
square  where  the  weed  had  run  ram- 
pant. "I  use  it,"  she  said,  when  I 
offered  to  pull  it. 

Now,  taking  her  advice,  so  do  I, 
harvesting  the  plants  when  they 
appear  in  my  garden,  or  gathering 
the  spinach-like  leaves  along  the 
shore,  where  they  taste  slightly  salty 
from  the  sea.  Fresh  in  salads,  or 
frozen  for  winter  meals,  lamb's  quar- 
ter is  a  free  vegetable  needing  noth- 
ing but  the  taking.  Naturally,  now 
that  I  have  learned  to  love  it,  it  ap- 
pears much  less  often  than  it  did. 

Stinging  nettle  is  another  nui- 
sance, defending  itself  against 
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It  is  New  York's  legendary 
private  hotel  and  residence 
of  world  leaders  in  the  arts 
and  business.  The  Sherry- 
Netherland  on  Central  Park 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th 
Street  offers  more  than  the 
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attack  with  a  hairy  stem  which  rais-  underground  runners.  Yet,  at  a  gath- 
es  a  rash  on  the  hands  of  the  gar-  ering  of  gardeners,  I  heard  a  woman 
dener  trying  to  pull  it.  Yet  long  ago,  ask  if  anyone  had  horsetail  to  spare, 
when  there  were  no  supermarkets  to  This  was  like  the  mayor  of  Pitts- 
sell  out-of-season  greens,  nettle  was  burgh  going  up  to  the  podium  at  cool,  there  will  be  peas  and  spinach 
harvested  in  spring  and  made  into  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors  and  tall  stalks  of  bright  blue  del- 
soup.  It  was  used  by  farmers  to  pack  and  asking  if  any  of  the  other  may-     phinium.  If  it  sizzles,  the  tomatoes 


there  is  an  Intelligence  at  work  here. 
The  garden  is  a  small  world,  held  in 
by  hedges,  where  the  gardener 
learns  of  life.  What  looks  like  chaos 
in  a  neglected  garden  is  actually 
nature's  order.  Studying  those  in- 
vading weeds  tells  you  something 
about  the  soil.  Hedge  bindweed  and 
Joe-Pye  weed  grow  where  there  is 
poor  drainage,  (though  you  don't 
really  need  a  weed  to  tell  you  you're 
up  to  your  knees  in  muck).  Field 
mustard  and  morning  glory  are  a 
sign  you're  on  hardpan.  Put  your 
garden  there  and  it  will  get  few  nu- 
trients from  the  soil. 

In  my  own  garden,  I  have  daisy 
and  horsetail,  signs  of  slightly  acid 
ground.  This  convinces  me  that  I'm 
being  virtuous,  not  lazy,  when  in 
winter  I  dump  the  ashes  from  the 
wood  stove  under  the  lime-loving 
lilacs  instead  of  hauling  them  out  to 
the  compost  heap. 

Plants,  it  dawns  on  the  gardener, 
are  like  people.  Keep  them  underfed 
and  overcrowded  and  they'll  struggle 
on  crankily  from  year  to  year. 
Thinned  and  fed,  they'll  thrive. 

After  a  year  when  it  does  nothing 
but  rain,  then  one  when  it  rains  not 
at  all,  the  gardener  learns  to  plant  for 
all  kinds  of  weather.  If  the  summer  is 


In  the  16th  century,  the farmer 


their  plums  "...in  the  bottom  of 
your  large  sives  [sieves]  where 
you  put  them,  you  shall  lay  Net- 
tles, and  like-wise  in  the  top,  for    walked  OUt  to  the field,  pulled  down 
that  will  ripen  those  that  are 

his  pants  and  sat  himself down  on 


most  unready,"  wrote  the  17th- 
century  author  of  The  New 
Orchard.  Now  science  has  dis- 
covered that  the  stinging  nettle 
makes  plants  growing  near  it 
more  resistant  to  disease.  I 
learned  too  late,  for  the  hated  nettle 
had  vanished,  munched  out  of  exis- 
tence by  the  chickens  and  sheep, 
who  had  had  no  need  of  books  to 
convince  them  that  the  stinging 
nettle  was  a  virtuous  plant.  This 
spring,  I  sent  off  for  seeds. 

The  worst  weed  in  my  garden  is 
horsetail,  which  looks  like  a  pale  green 
bottle  brush  and  spreads  itself  bv 


the  soil.  If  his  bottom  didn't freeze, 
neither  would  the  peas. 


ors  would  be  willing  to  give  him 
some  homeless. 

Horsetail,  it  turns  out,  is  rich  in 
silica  and  can  be  made  into  a  tea  to 
strengthen  fingernails.  A  weed,  it  has 
been  said,  is  a  flower  in  the  wrong 
place.  It  is  also  a  plant  you  have  not 
yet  learned  to  use. 

Having  learned  to  accommodate 
Nature,  the  gardener  discovers  that 


will  ripen  early  and  there'll  be 
more  than  enough  for  sauce. 

Through  each  of  the  seasons, 
the  gardener  studies  this  small 
world,  not  nature  controlled, 
but  nature  contained,  a  place  of 
sensual  delight:  butterflies  sway 
on  the  buddleia  bush,  honeybees 
buzz  the  borage,  a  humming- 
bird beats  its  wings  as  it  sips 
from  the  brilliant  flower  of  the 
scarlet  runner  bean.  Bright  flowers 
soothe  the  eye.  The  crispness  ot  a 
radish  is  cool  on  the  tongue.  And 
the  Hansa  rose  has  begun  to  bloom, 
its  sweet  scent  an  answer  to  anyone 
who  would  ask,  "Why  do  you  both- 
er to  garden?"  BS 


Susan  Dooley  is  a  writer  living  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. 
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DISCOVER    the  TREASURES    of  a  KINGDOM 


Thailand  is  a  sportsman's  paradise.  365  days  of 
sunshine.  Facilities  for  virtually  any  sport  imaginable. 
\nd  a  wealth  of  quality  hotels  and  resorts  to  relax 
n  after  a  full  days  action.  For  non-sporting  spouses 
spectacular  cultural  attractions  and  exotic  shopping 
ixpedition  offer  a  different  kind  of  action. 


For  more  information  talk  to  your  travel  agent  or 
clip  the  coupon.  And  have  yourself  a  holiday  you'll 
treasure  for  lifetime. 


EXOTIC, 


Please  send  me  a  FREE  Thailand  brochure. 
Mail  to:  Tourism  Authority  of  Thailand,  303  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  400,  Chicago,  IL  60601, 
or  5  World  Trade  Center,  Suite  No.  3443,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048  or  3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  1 100,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010,  U.S. A 
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Jarne:. 


Address: 


It  is  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  1994  Phoenix  Open,  and  out 
on  the  tpc  of  Scottsdale  course,  the  trio  of  Andrew  Magee,  Larry 
Rinker  and  Billy  Andrade  are  fashioning  nifty  little  65s  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  leader  board.  ■ 

I  don't  see  a  stroke  of  it,  because  I  am  hidden  away,  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  a  field  kitchen  tucked  behind  some  of  those  spectator 


mounds,  wearing  a  clean,  white, 
starched  apron  and  a  chef's  toque, 
and  trying  to  master  the  technique 
of  tying  strips  of  lemon  rind  into  lit- 
tle decorative  knots.  I  have  worked 
as  a  fairway  marshal  wearing  a  bright 
yellow  hard  hat,  and  later  I  will  tend 
bar,  or,  rather,  pass  out  cans  of  beer 
with  both  hands  to  an  unending  line 
of  thirsty  golf  fans. 

A  golf  tournament  is  more  than  a 
simple  sporting  event.  It  is  a  massive 
logistical  undertaking,  involving 
thousands  of  people,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  man-hours  and  months 
of  careful  planning  to  pull  off  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  also  a  rather  huge 
money-making  machine.  Mike 
Kennedy,  a  Phoenix  lawyer  who 
served  as  the  tournament  chairman 
for  the  1994  Phoenix  Open,  didn't 
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Behind  the 
scenes  at  the 
Phoenix  Open: 
small  cogs  in 

a  big  wheel 


James  Y.  Bartlett 


want  to  divulge  exactly  how  much 
income  the  tournament  grosses,  but 
said  running  one  was  equivalent 
to  running  a  business  that  grosses 
around  a  million  dollars  a  day,  all  of 
it  in  just  six  days. 

And  much  of  it  hinges — both 
logistically  and  economically — on 
the  non-paid  participation  of  volun- 
teers. American  Golf  Sponsors,  the 
association  of  nationwide  tourna- 
ment organizations  of  the  pga  Tour, 
tried  to  quantify  the  contribution 
made  by  tournament  volunteers  in 
1991.  That  year,  ags  counted  more 
than  53,000  people  who  volunteered 
their  time  to  help  put  on  pga  Tour 
tournaments.  Conservatively  esti- 
mating each  person  spent  two  full 
eight-hour  shifts  during  a  tourna- 


ment, and  figuring  a  general  pay 
scale  of  $10  per  hour,  the  annual  pay- 
roll equivalent  for  the  volunteer 
workforce  topped  $8.5  million. 

Even  that's  a  conservative  num- 
ber, considering  all  the  things  that 
volunteers  do.  Volunteers  keep  all 
the  scoring  and  statistics;  they  han- 
dle crowd  control  on  every  hole;  they 
help  the  players  with  everything 
from  transportation  to  hotel  reserva- 
tions to  child  care;  they  run  errands, 
park  cars,  cook  hamburgers,  paint 
the  insides  of  the  holes  white  so 
they'll  show  up  better  on  TV  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  Put  all  those  people 
on  the  payroll,  add  in  taxes  and 
benefits,  and  the  $8.5  million  figure 
becomes  a  literal  drop  in  the  ocean. 

In  just  five  days  at  the  Phoenix 
Open,  I  got  a  sense  of  what  working 
behind  the  scenes  is  like.  Not  all  the 
jobs  I  did  were  volunteer  jobs:  some 
of  the  people  doing  what  I  was  doing 
were  getting  paid.  But  there  was  a 
universal  sense  of  purpose  among 
both  paid  and  unpaid  workers  behind 
the  scenes:  the  things  we  were  doing 
needed  to  be  done  so  that  132  golfers 
could  go  out  and  compete  for  $1.2  mil- 
lion in  prize  money  and  more  than 
360,000  fans  could  enjoy  themselves 
while  watching  all  that  goes  on. 

I  STARTED  MY  ODYSSEY  AS  A  TOURNA- 

ment  worker  bee  with  the  boys  from 
Sun  City.  The  retirement  community 
in  Mesa  is  one  of  the  bigger  ones  in 
the  Phoenix  area,  and  every  year,  sev- 
eral hundred  of  its  winter  denizens 
volunteer  proudly  to  work  as  marshals 
on  the  tpc's  fairways,  tees  and  greens. 

On  Wednesday,  Pro-Am  day,  I 
hooked  up  with  the  fellows  assigned 
to  the  nth  hole.  We  met  in  the  vol- 
unteer area  underneath  the  grand- 
stands on  the  first  tee.  It  was  an  un- 
usually chill  morning  for  the 
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Sonoran  desert,  and  the  marshals 
were  stamping  around  in  the  bleak 
sunshine,  sipping  coffee  and  trying 
to  get  warm. 

I  was  introduced  to  Ron  Dawes, 
the  hole  captain  for  the  nth  crew. 
There  were  14  men  assigned  to  the 
hole.  Two  standing  at  the  tee,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fairway  crossing 
which  allowed  spectators  to  cross 
over  to  the  15th  green  area,  a  few 
scattered  along  the  fairway  to  watch 
for  errant  shots  and  two  more  up 
around  the  green.  The 
leftover  members  of  the 
crew  went  on  break  and 
rotated  back  in  later. 

Dawes  pulled  out  his 
assignment  sheet,  care- 
fully notated  by  the  hour, 
showing  me  who  was 
doing  what  when.  He 
explained  that  most  of 
the  gents  on  his  crew  had 
been  coming  to  work  at 
the  tournament  for  ten 
years  or  more.  Still, 
they  had  to  pay  for 
their  red  wind- 
breakers,  and 
if  they  wanted 
to  come  watch 
golf  on  their  off 
days,  they  had 
to  buy  tickets 
like  anyone  else. 

The  Pro-Am, 
in  which  a  tour- 
ing pro  plays  with 
a  team  of  four 
amateurs  who  have 
coughed  up  entry  fees 
of  $3,850  each,  began 
with  a  shotgun  start  at 
10  a.m.  I  watched  Ron 
demonstrate  the  fine  art 
of  tee-box  marshaling  for 
several  groups.  Standing  behind  the 
golfer  teeing  off,  Ron  held  his 
bright  yellow  hard  hat  in  the  air  as 
the  golfer  addressed  the  ball.  The 
other  marshal  standing  nearby 
raised  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  the 
surrounding  fans  to  quiet. 

When  the  ball  was  struck,  Ron 
waved  his  hat  in  the  direction  the 
ball  was  headed:  straightaway,  left 


or  right.  On  Friday,  he  said,  he  would 
have  an  official  marshal's  paddle,  an 
elongated  cardboard  oval  imprinted 
with  the  words,  quiet  please. 

"Do  you  do  that  to  tell  the  televi- 
sion cameras  where  to  follow  the 
ball?"  I  asked. 

"Naw,"  Ron 


sniffed,  "It's  to  show  Fred  down  there 
if  he's  supposed  to  duck  or  not." 
Fred  was  the  marshal  stationed  over 
in  the  right  rough  at  the  landing 
area  of  the  fairway. 

Mark  Wiebe  and  his  group  came 
to  the  tee  next.  "Here,"  Ron  said, 
passing  me  his  yellow  hat,  with  its 
powerful  "captain"  inscription. 
"You  try  it."  Wiebe  paid  no  attention 
to  me  as  he  selected  his  driver,  teed 
his  ball  and  did  his  waggle.  I  raised 
the  hard  hat  high  and  waited.  Unfor- 
tunately, Wiebe  smashed  his  drive 


straight  down  the  middle,  so, 
although  I  had  been  hoping  for  the 
chance  to  do  a  dramatic  rightward 
wave,  I  had  to  point  out  the  straight- 
away ball  flight.  I  think  Wiebe  got 
more  satisfaction  from  this  than  I. 

Shortly  thereafter, 
I  scurried  down  to  the 
landing  area  to  find 
the  other  marshal. 
"Did  you  see  me 
back  there?"  I  in- 
quired breathless- 
ly. "Naw,"  he  said, 
"I  can't  see  a  damn 
thing  from  here." 
I  looked  back 
and  it  was  true:  in 
the  morning  glare, 
the  figures 
standing 
around  on 
the  tee  were 
indistin- 
guishable 
dark  blobs. 
Somewhat 
crestfallen,  I  continued  on  up 
to  the  green,  where  another 
of  the  Sun  City  regulars  and 
I  chatted  for  a  while  in  the 
warming  sun,  while  duck- 
ing errant  shots  from  the 
amateurs.  Occasionally,  we 
had  to  uproot  the  posts 
holding  the  fairway  ropes 
so  that  a  player  could  chip 
back  onto  the  green. 

It  was  during  one  of 
these  episodes  that  a  golf 
cart  zoomed  up  and  over 
one  of  the  tpc's  spectator 
mounds  and  a  gruff,  red- 
jacketed  man  jumped  out  and  be- 
rated my  friend  and  me  about  let- 
ting spectators  walk  inside  the 
ropes.  My  friend,  a  retired  executive 
from  a  multi-national  corporation, 
nodded  and  smiled  and  promised 
to  do  better. 

"Who  was  that?"  I  asked  when 
the  guy  had  jumped  back  into  his 
cart  and  drove  off. 

"The  back  nine  chairman,"  my 
friend  said  amiably.  "He's  a  real  s--t." 

Even  in  the  marshal  ranks,  it  ap- 
pears, power  corrupts. 


FY  I 
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.  ONE  OF  THE 

the  pga  Tour,  hav- 
ing been  played  since  1932  with  an 
occasional  break  for  a  Great  Depres- 
sion or  a  World  War,  attracts  some  of 
the  largest  crowds  of  any  tournament 
in  the  country,  especially  since  the 
tournament  in  1987  moved  its  venue 
to  the  tpc  of  Scottsdale.  One  of  the 
pga  Tour's  chain  of  golf  courses 
designed  and  built  to  handle 
huge  numbers  of  fans  on  its 
towering  spectator  mounds, 
the  tournament  this  year 
counted  365,500  fans  coming 
through  the  turnstiles  during 
the  week,  including  a  tourna- 
ment record  one-day  atten- 
dance of  114,200  on  Saturday. 

That's  a  lot  of  people 
spending  a  lot  of  money,  but 
the  tournament  raises  some 
large  cash  by  selling  corporate 
hospitality  tents  to  local  firms. 
Strung  out  along  the  18th 
fairway  and  even 
bending  back 
down  the  17th, 
the  tournament 
sold  25  corpo- 
rate tents  this 
year,  an  admir- 
able increase 
from  the  14  it 
had  last  year. 

In  addition 
those  who  paid 
certain  premiu 
for  all-week  tic 
ets  gained  entry 
the  Greenske 
er's  Tent,  a  sor 
tent-without-p 
tolio,  wherein 
could  enjoy  free 
and  drink. 

It  was  here 
found  myself  one  after 
noon,  working  side-by-side  with  a 
professional  bartender  named  Tom, 
passing  out  beer.  It  was  a  warm  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  most  of  the 
Greenskeeper's  Tent  occupants  had 
taken  the  afternoon  off  to  come  to 
the  tournament,  watch  golf,  watch 
each  other  and  drink  beer  with  both 
while  they  did  so. 


I  had  always  thought  bartending 
would  be  cool,  using  the  Tom  Cruise 
Cocktail  model  as  my  measuring  stick. 
And  while  it  was  somewhat  fun,  it 
was  also  somewhat  physically  taxing. 
One  hand,  constantly  reaching 'into 
the  200-gallon  galvanized  steel,  ice- 
filled  tub,  became  frozen  solid.  The 
fingernails  on  my  other  hand  were 


witnin  minutes 

lainfully  bruised  from  the  constant 
ib-flipping.  We  had  been  told  to 
give  away  no  more  than  two  beers 
per  customer  and  that  they  had  to 
be  opened  before  they  left  the  bar, 
to  prevent  drunken  fans  from  load- 
ing up  their  pockets  with  Budweis- 
ers  and  going  forth  onto  the  golf 
course  to  become  obnoxious. 

In  between  the  constant  sound  of 
beer  cans  hissing  open,  Tom  and  I 
did  manage  to  talk  about  bartendery 


things:  women,  which  approaching 
customer  was  most  likely  to  leave  a 
tip,  women,  what  brand  of  beer  the 
next  customer  would  request, 
women,  and  did  we  need  more  ice. 

All  food  and  drink  served  at  the 
Phoenix  Open,  save  for  that  sold 
by  the  companies  in  the  food  court 
and  other  small  booths  set  up  around 
the  course,  is  prepared 
and  catered  by  the 
Scottsdale  Princess 
hotel,  which  over- 
ooks  several  of  the 
holes  on  the  front 
nine.  And  prepar- 
ing and  serving  all 
that  food  and  drink 
is  a  monumental  task. 
Consider  that  each 
of  the  25  corpo- 
rate hospitality 
tents  have  daily 
orders  for  break- 
fast items  in  the 
mornings,  heavy 
luncheon  buffets 
in  the  middle 
of  the  day  and 
lighter  snacks 
as  the  afternoon 
wanes.  On  a  given  day,  this  calls 
for  around  100  gallons  of  soup, 
several  thousand  pounds  of 
meat,  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
salads,  vegetables,  grosses  of 
cookies  and  rivers  of  coffee,  tea 
and  soft  drinks. 

Because  the  hotel's  kitchens  are 
several  miles  away,  the  Scotts- 
dale Princess  sets  up  a  field 
kitchen  underneath  the  spectator 
mounds  near  the  Corporate  Vil- 
lage. I  ventured  down  there 
around  10  a.m.  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  found  a  scene  reminiscent 
of  a  U.S.  Army  mash  unit. 

In  the  kitchen  tent  itself,  various 
racks  of  ovens,  grills  and  burners  are 
arranged  around  the  perimeter, 
while  several  rows  of  gleaming  stain- 
less steel  prep  tables  take  up  the  cen- 
ter, along  with  deep  refrigeration 
units.  Outside,  in  addition  to  refrig- 
erated trailer  trucks  holding  more 
food,  is  the  distribution  area:  trays 
of  prepared  dishes  are  wrapped  in 


rvi 


)lastic,  labeled  for  the  appropriate 
lospitality  tent  and  stacked  on 
oiling  steel  shelves.  A  row  of  white- 
hirt-and-black-bow-tied  waiters 
.nd  waitresses  wait  for  their  cue, 
hen  run  up,  grab  the  trays  and  head 
»ut,  pell-mell,  for  the  appropriate 
lestination. 

It  is  a  scene  not  unlike  that  in 
rour  favorite  Hieronymous  Bosch 
>ainting,  a  complete  and  utter  chaos 
hat  somehow  seems  to  work.  Hold- 
ng  it  all  together  inside  the  kitchen 
s  one  of  the  Scottsdale  Princess' 
xecutive  chefs,  Gary  Scherer. 

At  10  in  the  morning,  Scherer  has 
oughly  90  minutes  to  finish  prepar- 
ng  lunch  for  somewhere  between 
0,000  and  20,000  people.  Rather 
han  explain  how  he  does  it,  he  gave 
ne  an  apron  and  showed  me  how  to 
ie  lemon  rinds  in  knots.  "I  need  150 
if  these  in  ten  minutes,"  he  snap- 
led,  and  stalked  away  to  supervise 
omething  else. 

My  fellow  chefs,  busy  though  they 
yere,  took  the  time  to  explain  what 
he  hell  I  was  doing,  which  was  cre- 
ting  a  garnish  to  go  with  the  grilled 
almon.  Once  I  finished  tying  knots 
q  the  lemon  rinds,  I  would  garnish 
ach  one  with  a  sprig  of  fresh  dill. 

Chef  Gary  hovered  while  we 
worked,  alternately  encouraging  and 
ierating  his  troops.  There  is  a  def- 
nite  chain  of  command  in  a  kit- 
hen,  and  even  though  they  all 
eferred  to  each  other  as  "chef,"  it 
vas  obvious  that  Gary's  title  carried 
he  most  weight. 

HAD  PLANNED  TO  SPEND  NINE 

loles  following  the  lady  scorers 
round  the  course.  As  at  most  other 
ournaments,  the  official  scoring  is 
landled  by  volunteers  from  local 
adies'  golf  associations.  Each  three- 
ome  is  followed  by  two  ladies  with 
lipboards  and  pencils.  One  marks 
[own  each  stroke  each  golfer  makes 
m  the  special  forms  (which  are  later 
ed  into  a  computer),  while  the  other 
racks  the  statistics  of  the  round: 
airways  hit,  greens-in-regulation, 
»utts-per-hole,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  the  pga  Tour 
eared  that  I  would  somehow  cor- 


HAND  MADE  WITH  LEATHER  FROM  ITALY, 
ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN.  NO  WONDER  THESE 
SHOES  LOOK  AS  GOOD  AS  THEY  WORK. 


(jhis  could  explain  why  Head  is  the 
fastest  growing  shoe  on  tour.  Pros  like 
Robert  Gamcz  and  Gary  Player  swear 
by  them.  "I've  yet  to  wear  a  shoe  that 
looks  or  feels  as  good  as  these."  says 
Player.  To  make  this  kind  of  impression 
on  an  athlet  e 
who's  seen  every- 
thing the  sport 
has  to  offer,  means 
going  the  extra 
mile  or,  in  our 
case,  millimeter. 
So  we  start  by  putting  the  finest  leathers 
in  the  hands  of  the  finest  craftsmen. 
Moroccan  craftsmen,  long  known  jor 
their  leather  working  abilities.  Then  we 
move  to  the  subtle  details  that  you  may 
not  sec.  but  definitely  notice.  Like  our 
Available  <n  Neiman  Marcus  & 


all-natural  kidskin  lining.  Sure,  it  costs 
a  bit  more  than  synthetic  liners,  but  it 
also  keeps  your  feet  drier.  And  to  keep 
that  early  morning  dew  from  entering 
the  base  of  the  shoe,  we  lockstitch 
Parisian  thread  into  the  soles.  Check  out 
the  s h oe  that 
Laoretti,  Albus 
and  Ziegler  like 
to  wear  when 
teeing  off,  and 
you'll  sec  why 
you're  in  very 
good  company.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  shoe  that  leaves  nothing  to 
chance,  just  watch  the  tour,  or  call  us 
at  1-800-888-HEAD. 


rxceptional  golj  shops  everywhere 


rudyard  kipling's  words  on  Canada  may  well  set  the  tone  for  your  next 
business  meeting.  Because  once  your  colleagues  take  care  of  business,  they'll 
adjourn  to  championship  golf  courses,  designed  by  yJ'*' 
leading  architects  around  mountain,  lake  and  forest.    V^d-l  ldvXd 
Call  1-800-665-2295  and  we'll  send  you  all  the  details.    The \Xbrld  Next  Door 


rupt  the  sanctity  of  this  computer- 
ized, checked  and  double-checked 
system  by  walking  along  with  one  of 
these  groupings  and  making  idle 
conversation. 

Forbidden  from  discovering  the 
secrets  of  scoring  from  the  on-course 
volunteers,  I  made  do  by 
conversing  briefly  with  two 
coeds  from  Arizona  State 
who  were  helping  out  by 
posting  results  on  a  magnet- 
ic scoreboard  in  the  press 
room.  The  only  pressure 
involved  in  this  job  came 
from  trying  to  keep  a  rapid- 
ly changing  leader  board  in 
somewhat  correct  order: 
after  a  string  of  birdies, 
they'd  have  to  rearrange  the 
board  to  get  the  new  leader  at  the 
top.  In  between  these  bursts  of  activ- 
ities, the  two  mostly  compared  notes 
on  job-hunting. 

I  spent  part  of  a  morning  watch- 
Le  increasingly  frenetic  pace  of 
ty  in  the  espn  compound, 
hich  employs  a  full- 


time  traveling  crew  for  its  golf  tele- 
casts, espn,  which  was  televising  all 
four  days  of  the  tournament,  employs 
a  skeleton  crew  of  permanent  staffers 
and  hires  locals  and  free-lancers  to 
fill  in  on-site. 

Jason  Wald,  the  assistant  director 


in  charge  of  graphics,  showed  me 
around  the  mobile  studios  and  pro- 
duction trucks  filled  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  specialized  equipment  and 
linked  by  miles  of  entwined  cables 
that  are  packed  up  and  hauled  from 
tournament  to  tournament.  Here 
and  there,  techies  were  scurrying 


about.  The  two  anchors,  Jim  Kelly 
and  Gary  Koch,  ran  through  a 
rehearsal  in  their  studio,  which  is 
actually  located  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  18th  green,  tucked 
away  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  trucks 
and  trailers.  It  is  the  magic  of  rear 
projection  which  makes  them  look 
like  they're  sitting  in  a  glass  tower 
overlooking  the  golf  course. 

Wald  took  me  into  his  lair,  where 
two  technicians  were  preparing  the 
stat  screens  for  the  day.  Using  a  still 
photo  and  the  Chyron  machine,  dozens 
of  "slides"  can  be  prepared  in  advance 
so  that  when  Lee  Janzen  birdies  the 
16th,  the  director  can  call  up  his  slide 
which  tells  us  Janzen's  life  history 
and  tournament  winnings  to  date. 

As  show  time  neared,  I  noticed 
the  pace  of  life  at  espn  begin  to 
quicken.  Stress  began  to  build, 
nerves  to  fray,  and  I  knew  it  was  time 
to  bug  out.  I  headed  for  the  Scotts- 
dale  Princess  and  its  spa,  where  a 
techie  of  a  different  sort,  a  masseuse 
named  Bonnie,  awaited. 

I  did  feel  a  little  guilty,  in  that  I 
-1  imagined  Ron  and  the  nth  hole  crew 
had  no  one  to  mash  the  stress  out  of 
their  shoulders  and  legs;  nor  Tom  the 
bartender,  Chef  Gary,  Jason  the  Chy- 
ron expert  or  any  of  the  other  hard- 
working people  I  had  stood  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  during  the 
week  of  the  tournament. 

But  I  imagine  that  all  of 
them  would  tell  me  not  to 
be  silly.  They  do  what  they 
do,  either  out  of  love  or  for 
the  money,  and  each  in  his 
or  her  own  way  contributes 
a  small  part  of  what  is  a 
truly  large  and  efficiently 
functioning  enterprise. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Phoenix 
Open  was  won  by  Bill 
Glasson,  who  took  home 
$216,000  for  his  four-day 
score  of  268.  Somehow,  to  this  volun- 
teer, that  all  seemed  secondary.  SB 


James  Y.  Bartlett  wishes  to 
apologize  to  anyone  in  the  Corporate 
Village  who  may  have  come  down  with 
amoebic  dysentery  as  a  result  of  his  lemon 
garnishes. 


We  had  been  told  to  give  away  no  more 
than  two  beers  per  customer  and  that 
they  had  to  be  opened  before  they  left  the  bar, 
to  prevent  drunken  fans from  loading  up 
their  pockets  and  going  forth  onto  the 
golf  course  to  become  obnoxious. 
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Gary  McCord,  PGA  Touring  Professional 

Pbotograpbcd  at  Desert  Muuntain  Geranium  #15,  Scottsdalc,  Arizona. 


More  powerful 
and forgiving, 
Taylor  Made 

Midsize 
METAL 
WOODS 

the  professional's 
choice. 

Even  if 

that  profession 


selling  mattresses. 


Jeffrey  Sherman  writes,  trWith  these 
Midsize  Metalwoods,  my  wood  shots  are 
almost  always  in  the  fairway  with  a 
longer  distance  than  ever  before.  Let 
me  know  if  you  guys  ever  need  a  good 
mattress  and  box  spring." 


Ever  since  Jeffrey  Sherman  of 
the  Ther»A«Pedic  Mattress 
Company  traded  his  Big  Bertha' 
clubs  for  a  set  of  new  Taylor  Made1 
Midsize  Metalwood  clubs, 
it's  been  a  real  wake -up  call  for 
his  game. 

You  see,  our  new  Midsize 
Metalwood  clubs  have  a  sweet 
spot  that's  10%  larger  than  Big 


Bertha's.  In  a  club  head  that 
doesn't  resemble  a  watermelon. 
Which  means  it's  easier  to  swing. 

Then  there's  something  we 
call  Foamed-to -Weight,"  where 
we  perfectly  balance  each  individ- 
ual club.  So  you  get  a  club  that's 
bigger,  but  not  heavier.  We'd  like- 
to  tell  you  more  about  the  process, 
but  it's  a  patented  secret. 

Fortunately,  the  results  aren't. 

You'll  hit 
longer  drives, 
while  your 
swing  stays  the 


be  more  accurate. 

It  all  comes 
down  to  one 
simple  notion. 
We  enjoy  playing 
golf.  And  we 
want  to  help  you 
enjoy  it,  too. 

For  more 
information  on  how  Taylor  Made 
Midsize  clubs  can  improve  your 
game,  sec  your  golf  professional 
or  call  1-800  WELL- HIT,  Hxt.382. 

Jeffrey  Sherman  did,  and  he's 
been  sleeping  better  ever  since. 


For  solid  feeling 
and  sounding  - 
hits  and  a  perfectly 
balanced  club, 
we  precisely 
foam-Jill  each  head  . 


Putting  the  weight  where 

it  does  the  most  good 
creates  a  larger  sweet  spot 
in  a  head  that's  just  the 
riulil  w  i 


same 


And 


more  impor- 
tantly, your 
drives  will  also 


\0 


Taylor  Made 
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EDINBURGH:  If  haggis  and  cock-a-leekie  are  all  that  you've 
ever  tasted  (or  avoided)  in  Scottish  cooking,  then  pay  a  call  on  Tim 
and  Sue  Cumming  at  The  Vintners  Room  restaurant  the  next  time 
you're  in  Edinburgh.  The  -husband-and-wife  team  are  exploiting 
the  long  historical  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France  to  pro- 
duce sortie  spectacular  dishes  that  blend  new  and  old  cuisines. 


On  the  frequently  changing  menu, 
local  specialties  like  wild  game,  wild 
mushrooms  and  herbs,  and  excep- 
tionally fresh  fish  are  the  star  players. 
French  provincial  influences  surface, 
with  the  goat  cheese  for  the  tartines, 
and  the  wild  boar  (among  other  game) 
for  the  boudins,  coming  from  the 
nearby  Highlands.  Venison  arrives  in 
a  number  of  guises:  cut  as  a  civet,  and 
braised  with  thyme  and  chanterelles 
in  a  casserole — "a  variant  on  jugged 
hare,"  says  chef  Tim  Cumming.  Or 
sliced  as  a  noisette,  and  wrapped  in 
bacon  with  orange  and  blaeberry  (a 
local  berry  similar  to  the  blueberry) 
sauce.  Or  served  with  an  extra  condi- 
ment, Rowan  jelly,  which  is  made 
from  the  tiny  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash,  "and  is  the  sort  ot  thing  youd 
read  about  in  Sir  Walter  Scott." 


The  FYI  Signpost 


Edinburgh  eats... 
Boston  brewskis... 
Miami  mudpacks... 
Cheyenne  chevaliers... 

and  your  personal 
tour  of  the  European 
wine  regions 


For  dessert,  don't  miss  brandy 
snaps  with  brown  bread  ice  cream,  a 
confection  that  would  have  seemed 
entirely  familiar  to  the  Victorians. 

There's  a  good  wine  list, 
and  some  great  local 
Caledonian  Ale,  and 
prices  are  fair.  If  you 
visit,  you'll  be  dining 
with  history.  The 
Vintners  Room  takes 
its  name — and  its  ap- 
pealing wood-and-stone  ^ 
character — from  the  fact  ^ 
that  the  Edinburgh  Vintners  ^  >- 
Guild  was  housed  there  through 
much  of  the  Late  Middle  Ages. 
(The  Vintners  Room,  The  Vaults, 
87  Giles  St.,  Leith,  Edinburgh. 
031-554-6767.) 


BOSTON:  Opening  Day  at  Fen- 
way Park,  1992:  inside  the  stadium, 
there's  the  reassuring  crack  of  the  bat 
and  the  roar  of  the  crowd  as  another 
season  opens.  Across  the  street, 
there's  an  Opening  Day  of  equiv- 
alent magnitude,  as  the  first  beer 
spills  forth  from  the  taps  of  the 
brand-new  Boston  Beer  Works. 

Lovers  of  "micro-breweries" — 
a  yeasty  new  demographic — have 
had  their  hopes  raised,  and  often 
dashed,  with  this  or  that  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  brewpub.  All 
too  often,  it's  a  marketing  ploy 
backed  up  by  inconsequential,  inept- 
ly brewed  beers,  a  "light"  and  a 
"dark"  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  But  the  Boston  Beer 
Works  is  the  genuine  article, 
an  airy,  good-looking  joint  where 
the  bulbous  copper 
brewing  tanks — 
under  the  scrutiny 
of  brewmaster  and 
partner  Steve  Sle- 
sar — are  in  plain 
sight,  turning  out 
some  of  the  8-14  beers  on  tap  daily. 

It's  a  beer-lover's  dream,  and  to 
make  it  even  sweeter,  the  pub  offers 
a  sampler  of  four  5-oz.  glasses  of 
beer  for  $5.25.  (So  you  don't 
3  have  to  down  a  pint 
just  to  order  another 


k>  J1 

k<y  style.)  Our  sugges- 
n  w  tion:  get  tickets  for  a 
Red  Sox  game,  and 
have  lunch  first  at  the 
'  Beer  Works.  After  a 
/j  glass  or  two  of  the 
^  Fenway  Pale  Ale,  or 
even  the  Bambino  Ale 
(celebrating  the  long-lost  Babe 
Ruth),  what  you'll  feel  like  is  being 
taken  out  to  the  ballgame.  (Boston 
Beer  Works,  61  Brookline  Ave., 
Boston  MA.  617-536-2337.) 


FY! 


"acre  are  only  three 
things  that  are  really  important  on  a 
luxury  tour  of  the  major  wine-grow- 
ing regions  of  Europe:  access,  access, 
access.  Melissa  Sere  will  give  you  just 
that  from  her  perch  as  a  veteran  cus- 
tom-tour operator  and  leader  in  New 
York.  Utilizing  her  significant  net- 
work, of  vintners,  restaurateurs  and 
castle-  and  chateau-owners  through- 
out France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  she 
can  put  together  com- 
pletely customized  tours 
for  as  few  as  one  and  as 
many  as  16,  for  as  brief  as 
a  weekend  or  as  long  as  a 
fortnight.  Drawbridges 
will  rise,  old  bottles  will 
be  decanted,  and  gastro- 
nomic ambitions,  howev- 
er exotic  and  elaborately 
truffled,  will  be  fulfilled. 
(Melissa  Sere,  212-472- 
5772.  Prices  vary  with  the 
scope  and  splendor  of 
the  experience.) 


fingertips  on  your  cheeks,  your  fore- 
head, your  chin.  As  you  lie  back,  eyes 
closed  and  covered  with  cooling 
pads,  your  hands  immersed  in  warm- 
ing mitts,  a  jet  of  steam  caressing 
your  face,  she  seduces  your  face  with 
butterfly  motions.  Your  brain  is 
rolling  on  its  back  like  a  puppy; 
you're  lost  in  the  ozone. 

I've  been  well-facialed  before, 
where  the  stronger,  pronounced 


cate  parts.  You  only  have  to  stay 
upright  for  eight  seconds  for  a 
judge's  score,  but  of  course  those 
eight  seconds  can  seem  like  one 
excruciating  eternity.  And  when 
contemplating  eternity,  and  your 
place  in  it,  you'd  probably  like  to 
have  all  the  help  you  can  get,  in- 
cluding the  Almighty's. 


MIAMI:  Her  name  is  Regina.  The 
name  befits  in  a  world  where  practi- 
tioners do  their  work  by  hand,  and 
some  do  it  better  than  others.  Regi- 
na, simply,  is  a  queen  among  her 
peers.  Her  trade  is  facials,  a  very  per- 
sonal business  where  training,  tech- 
nique and  tools  can  leave  the  cus- 
tomer either  a  rough-scruffed, 
agitated  jangle  of  nerves  and  neu- 
rons, or  a  glowing  puddle  of  alpha 
waves  and  mellowness. 

Russian  by  background,  Regina  is 
now  installed  at  the  Doral  Saturnia 
in  Miami.  Her  style  is  almost  teas- 
ing;  she  brushes  you  lightly  with  her 
fingers  to  apply  comforting,  mother- 
istringents  and  unguents. 
<d  and  around  1  reeze  her 


The  buck  starts  here,  at 
the  Frontier  Days  festival 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


massage  was  the  mes- 
sage. But  this  is  differ- 
ent, more  ethereal  and 
quite  wonderful.  So,  listen  up, 
guys — don't  tell  yourself  that  bodily 
pleasures  should  be  limited  to  the 
obvious.  You're  at  a  world-class  spa; 
skip  playing  the  Blue  Monster  for  a 
day  and  ask  for  Regina.  (Doral  Sat- 
urnia, 305-593-6030.) 

CHEYENNE:  "there  are  no 
atheists  in  a  rodeo  chute"  read 
bumper  stickers  all  over  the  state  of 
Wyoming.  It's  a  sentiment  that's 
pretty  easily  explained.  Let's  say  that 
your  particular  version  of  Heaven — 
or  maybe  your  full-time  occupa- 
tion— is  matching  wits  with  1,500 
pounds  of  angry  Brahma  bull  or  an 
unruly  bronc  whose  saddle  has  been 
cinched  extra  tight  around  his  deli- 


A  great  chance  to  see  the 
very  best  in  rodeo  is  the 
rontier  Days  Festival  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  held 
during  the  last  full  week  of 
July.  Called,  justly,  "the 
Daddy  of 'Em  All,"  and  now 
in  its  98th  year,  Frontier  Days 
brings  together  some  1,000 
cowboys  who  compete  in 
such  traditional  Western 
events  as  steer  roping  and 
wrestling,  bareback  and  sad- 
dle bronc  riding,  chuckwagon 
racing,  and  a  manic,  hilarious  event 
which  closes  each  day's  competi- 
tion— wild  horse  racing. 

The  whole  town  of  Cheyenne 
gussies  itself  up  for  Frontier  Days, 
and  the  festival  includes  country 
music  concerts  each  night  (Garth 
Brooks  opened  his  world  tour  as 
one  of  last  year's  headliners);  free| 
flapjacks  and  coffee  downtown! 
every  morning,  where  Governor 
Mike  Sullivan  can  be  seen  flipping  at 
one  of  the  griddles;  and  a  terrific 
parade  that  evokes  in  true  period 
style  the  best  of  Wyoming's  hell- 
for-leather  past. 

"We're  not  really  friendly,"  Wyo- 
mingites  joke  about  their  sparsely 
settled  state.  "We're  just  lonely." 
Don't  believe  it.  (For  festival  infor- 
mation, call  Frontier  Days,  800- 
227-6336).  US 
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laps  one  day  soon,  stocks  will  boast  HOOcc  displacement,  bonds  will  take  you  both  on-road  and  otf, 
you'll  spend  three  happy  days  deliberating  on  the  color  of  your  new  IRA.  But  until  then,  the  radically- 
Jd,  potent  new  BMW  R 1100  GS  dual-purpose  motorcycle  is  one  investment  you  won't  just  sit  on.   FOR  THE  WORLD  AHEAD. 

s  never  been  a  better  time  to  invest  in  excitement.  To  find  your  nearest  authorized  BMW  motorcycle  dealer,  call  800-345-4BMW  Ask  your  dealer  for  full  details  about  our  3-year, 
ted-mileage,  limited  warranty,  24-hour  roadside  aid;  and  free  riding  schools.  And  be  sure  to  find  out  how  financing  options  through  BMW  Financial  Services  can  make  a  BMW  an  even 
r  investment  Then  with  the  money  you  save,  check  out  our  full  line  of  high-performance  riding  accessories.  *  1994  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  The  BMW  logo  and  trademark  are  registered. 


I  suppose  there  are  any  number  of  things  a  man  can  wrap  his 
legs  around  that'll  get  him  from  one  place  to  another — the  most 
obvious  being  those  big,  shiny  hogs  with  two  wheels  and  plenty  of  I 
cc's.  The  least  obvious,  it  seems,  are  those  big,  hairy  horses  with 
four  legs  and  plenty  of  attitude.  Beyond  the  Western  set,  horse- 
back riding  in  the  U.S.  is  a  decidedly  female  domain,  with  women 


riders  outnumbering  men  by  some- 
thing like  four-to-one. 

And  so  it  was  with  some  trepida- 
tion, and  a  lot  of  harrowing  counsel 
("You  are  gonna  hurt  sooooo  bad!"), 
that  1  found  myself  at  the  Bitterroot 
Ranch  near  Dubois,  Wyoming,  for  a 
trial-by-fire,  week-long  crash  course 
in  English  horseback  riding.  While 
there  may  be  better,  more  exacting, 
and  far  less  rigorous  routes  to  riding 


Stressbusters 


Mane  Man: 
the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  learning; 

to  saddle  up 


By  Nkai,  Santklmann 


proficiency,  I'll  take  sage-covered 
hills,  steep  mountain  trails,  and  the 
steady  rush  of  the  Wind  River  over 
an  indoor  ring  any  day. 

As  the  guests  gathered  near  the 
stables  for  the  first  morning's  ride, 
any  idiot  could  have  pegged  me  as 
the  solo  rank  beginner:  all  baggy 
denim  and  cheap  rubber  boots  in  a 
sea  of  skin-tight  britches,  chap-leg 
jeans  and  proper  equestrian  foot- 
wear. When  the  wranglers  brought 
out  Rue,  the  big,  fat,  plodding  and — 
so  I  was  told — lovable  quarter  horse, 
everyone  knew  he  was  for  me.  And 
as  the  other  riders  walked  their  hors- 
es easily  about  the  yard,  I  sat  stark 
still  in  my  saddle,  waiting  patiently 
and  patting  Rue's  neck  in  the  vain 
hope  he'd  remember  my  kindness 
and  take  pity  on  me  later. 

"Pegs  and  headlights,"  said 
Danielle,  the  college-aged  wrangler, 
rising  and  falling  next  to  me  in  a 
smooth,  fluid  motion  as  our  begin- 
ners group  headed  out. 

"Pegs  and  headlights,"  1  repeated, 
unsteadily,  watching  her  out  of  the 
c<  >rner  of  my  eye. 

"There's  this  equestrian  writer 
who  says  you  should  pretend  you've 


got  pegs  on  your  butt  that  fit  into 
holes  in  your  saddle,"  she  continued. 
"That'll  help  give  you  a  'balance  seat'. 
Then  you  just  relax  and  sort  of  move 
your  body  along  with  the  horse  like 
you're  swinging  in  a  swing." 

I  tried  it,  relaxing  my  back  and 
loosening  my  belly,  throwing  my 
hips  to-and-fro  in  time  with  Rue. 
Sure,  I  thought  after  a  couple  of  tries, 
this  ain't  so  hard. 

Then  I  looked  over  at  Danielle 
again:  comfortable  and  erect;  her 
heels,  hips,  shoulders  and  head  all  in 
a  line;  her  frame  melding  effortlessly 
to  the  movement  of  the  horse  beneath 
her.  In  an  instant,  I  was  demoralized. 

"And  what  about  headlights?"  I 
asked  to  change  the  subject. 

Danielle  smiled  back  knowingly. 
"Just  try  to  keep  your  chest  up." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  see 
that  horseback  riding  isn't  for  wusses. 
Barely  ten  minutes  after  heading  out, 
our  lead  guide's  horse  went  nuts.  Aj 
stallion,  he'd  seen  or  smelled  one  of 
his  many  girlfriends  running  with  the 
expert  group  and  all  at  once  became 
a  thundering  mass  of  horse  hor- 
mones, kicking  and  rearing,  neigh- 
ing and  spitting — awesome.  It  was 
all  his  rider,  a  Brit  named  Michelle, 
could  do  to  hold  her  seat  and  cuss 
him  out  in  her  Cockney  twang. 

I  had  problems  of  my  own,  soon 
enough.  Knowing  a  neophyte  when 
he  had  one  on  his  back,  Rue  abrupt- 
ly went  from  lovable  to  rebellious. 
Every  pause  became  a  chance  to 
munch,  every  low-hanging  branch 
an  opportunity  to  knock  me  off.  He 
repeatedly  ignored  my  flimsy  heel- 
ing and  reining,  preferring  his  own 
pace  about  five  feet  off  the  trail,  and 
once  almost  ripped  my  knees  off  by 
forcing  his  way  between  two  trees. 
"Oi  thank  Neal's  ganna  be  th'  dewd 
we  lews!"  laughed  Michelle  over  her 
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"There's  one  thing  you  have  to  invest 
in  a  mutual  fund  besides  money...time!, 

Presidem 

ur  investment  philosophy  is  based  on  my  experience  of  over  forty  years  which  has  weathered  thirteen  hear  and 
urteen  hull  markets.  The  rrurh  is  that  any  mutual  fund's  performance  —  including  the  Berger  100  Fund  and  the  Berger  101 
ind  —  will  only  be  as  good  as  the  companies  in  it:;  portfolio.  And  so  we  search  for  profitable,  successful  companies  because  we 
lieve  they  are  most  apt  to  become  profitable,  successful  investments  While  a  fund's  past  performance  dues  not  guarantee  future 
suits,  we  believe  the  success  of  these  companies  and  their  potential  for  growth  makes  them  quality,  long-term  invest  mi  nts. 


ANNUALIZED  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  ENDING  12/31/93 
&   MORNINGSTAR  RATINGS 


Berger 
100 
Fund 

1  Year 
21.2% 

3  Years 
****★♦ 

35.4% 

5  Years 
28.3% 

10  Years 
17.3% 

15  Years 
17.6% 

19  Years" 
16.1% 

Berger 
101 
Fund 

1  Year 
23.6% 

3  Years 
27.8% 

5  Years 
★  ★  + 
18.2% 

10  Years 
13.4% 

15  Years 
14.6% 

19  Years" 
14.4% 

jrce  Upper  Analytical  Services.  Inc  'Mornmgstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance 
Dugh  2/28/94  The  ratings  are  subject  to  change  every  month  Mornmgstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  funds' 
=e-,  five-  and  ten  year  average  annual  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund 
rformance  relative  to  three-month  Treasury  bill  monthly  returns  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category 
:elve  five  stars  and  22  5%  receive  four  stars  "Berger  Associates  assumed  management  of  the  Funds  9/30/74 

our  thinking  complements  your  own,  the  next  step  is  to  see  which 
erger  Fund  is  right  for  you.  Both  have  earned  the  Morningstar  five-star  overall 
ting*  but  each  has  a  different  investment  objective. 

he  Berger  100  Fund  is  a  growth  fund  which  invests  in  what  we  think 
e  the  best  of  the  current  faster-growing  companies. 

he  Berger  101  Fund  is  a  growth  and  income  fund  which  tend 
own  larger  companies  whose  stability  is  often  confirmed  by  a 
cord  of  growing  dividends. 

3U  can  open  an  account  with  as  little  as  $250  or  add 
»  an  existing  account  with  just  $50.  And  while  periodic 
vestments  do  not  assure  a  profit  nor  protect  against  loss  in 
■dining  markets,  our  low  minimums  help  keep  it  easy  for  you 
start  saving  for  college,  retirement  or  anything  you  want  in 
km  future. 

Please  call  (800)  333-1001 

for  a  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information  i 
including  management  fees,  charges  and  expenses.  1 
Read  it  carefully  before  investing. 


Together  we  can  move  mountains.' 


le  figures  in  the  chart  represent  past  performance  and  do  not  guarantee  future 
suits  These  performance  figures  include  changes  in  share  price  and  remvest- 
ent  of  dividends  and  capital  gains,  which  will  fluctuate  so  that  shares,  when 
deemed,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost  The  figures  include 
e  deduction  of  12b-1  fees  beginning  in  June,  1990. 

1994  Berger  Associates.  Inc.  FOR  50994 


Knowing  a  neophyte  when  he  had  one  on  his  back. 
Rue  abruptly  went  from  lovable  to  rebellious. 


shoulder,  as  I  struggled  for  com- 
posure. 

My  beginner's  body  was  just  beg- 
ging for  abuse,  and  at  six  hours  a  day 
in  the  saddle  I  got  my  share.  Indeed, 
I  purposely  went  without  pain  re- 
lievers for  the  first  few  days  just  to 
see  how  bad  it  could  get.  Big  mistake. 
My  butt  felt  as  if  someone  had  stabbed 
it  with  heated  steak  knives  and  then 
neglected  to  pull  them  out.  My  knees 
became  so  stiff  and  fatigued  that 
after  the  second  morning's  ride  they 
twice  buckled  under  me  as  I  hobbled 
away  from  the  stables.  My  ankles 
ached.  My  lower  back  throbbed.  I'd 
inch  up  the  steps  to  my  cabin,  strug- 
gle to  yank  off  my  boots,  then  lie  in 
bed  panting  and  shaking  as  if  in  the 
grip  of  fever.  Then  I'd  get  up,  eat 
lunch,  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

It  could  have  been  worse:  unlike 
many  of  the  more  experienced  riders 
around  me,  at  least  /  didn't  get 
thrown.  There  was  the  equipment 
lessor  who  was  tossed  twice  and 
kicked  his  first  time  out.  The  regis- 
tered nurse  who  twice  went  head- 
r-heels  and  once  slammed  her 


head  on  some  rocks.  The  sixtysome- 
thing  who  landed  on  her  back.  The 
shy-and-quiet  type  who  landed  on 
her  side.  The  Leslie  Stahl  look-alike 
(well,  sort  of)  who  twice  went  flying, 
once  face  first  into  the  mud  after  the 
crinkle  of  her  raincoat  sent  her  horse 
into  fits.  And  the  steely-eyed  mar- 
keting director  who  stubbornly  held 
on  as  she  headed  for  the  strato- 
sphere, and  had  her  hand  yanked 
to  hell  for  her  obstinacy. 

No — they  weren't  bad  riders. 
Being  bumped  is  just  one  of  the 
hazards  of  horseback. 

Can  you  really  learn  to  ride 
in  a  week?  Well,  not  really — and  par- 
ticularly not  on  the  trail,  where  hors- 
es tend  follow  the  lead  of  whatever 
horse  happens  to  be  in  front  of 
them.  But  you  can  learn  how  to  stay 
up  on  the  darn  things,  and  maybe  a 
little  bit  more. 

The  rank  beginner  starts  with 
several  strokes  in  his  favor,  not  the 
least  being  that  accomplished  riders 
just  love  to  give  newcomers  advice. 
Annoying?  Not  when  you're  barrel- 


ing along  on  1,000  pounds 
of  personality  that  might 
just  as  soon  throw  you  as 
get  you  back  by  dinner. 

"The  trick  is  to  relax," 
the  other  riders  told  me,  as 
I  fidgeted  through  break- 
fast before  my  first  ride. 
"Take  control — a  horse  can 
always  sense  it  when  you're 
r*~\  nervous." 

fc-^jf  "You've  really  gotta  kick 
'em,"  they'd  say,  as  I  strug- 
gled to  keep  up  with  the 
pack.  "If  you  let  'em  fall 
behind  once,  they'll  just 
get  lazy." 

"The  posting  motion 
originates  from  your  calves," 
they'd  advise,  as  I  fumbled 
to  catch  the  rhythm,  "not 
from  your  knees." 

"Always  keep  your 
heels  down,"  they'd  cor- 
rect, as  I  wobbled  in  my 
saddle.  "That'll  give  you 
better  balance." 

"Grab  ahold  of  that 
mane,"  they'd  shout,  as  I  quivered 
through  a  canter.  "They  can't  feel 
it — and  it'll  give  you  more  control." 

"And  don't  worry,"  one  rider  told 
me,  noticing  a  certain,  painful  hesi- 
tancy in  my  step,  "we  women  have 
the  same  problem." 

Well,  not  quite  the  same. 
Physiology  aside,  the  male  rider  is 
a  quick-and-easy  celebrity  at  equestri- 
an centers  like  the  Bitterroot,  where 
even  the  wranglers  were  female.  "I  just 
wanted  there  to  be  some  men  here," 
one  woman  told  me  over  our  first  eve- 
ning's supper.  "Married,  divorced,  gay, 
it  didn't  matter;  I  just  wanted  some 
males."  When  another  woman  en- 
couraged me  to  "let  your  readers  know 
about  all  the  single  women  out  there 
riding  horses,"  she  was  greeted  with  a 
round  of  applause. 

One  night,  I  found  myself  seated 
at  a  dinner  table  full  of  women.  So  I 
asked  them  why  they  thought  so  few 
men  ride  horses?  What  followed  was 
a  full-bore  manifesto  that  would  have 
convinced  Dale  Evans  to  divorce  Roy 
Rogers — the  brute. 

"I  think  it  hurts  their  testicles," 
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Par  below  the  surface  of  the  Gull  of  Mexieo, 
one  ol  the  first  treasures  of  its  kind  ean  he 
found.  Its  an  artificial  reef,  created  from  a 
lormer  Phillips  Petroleum  production  platform. 

And  while  you  ean't  see  it,  this  reel  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  speeies 
of  fish.  As  a  result,  this  is  something  that  has 
also  been  attracting  the  attention  of  many 


commercial  as  well  as  recreational  fishermen. 

Although  we  left  this  underwater  paradise 
years  ago,  we  took  with  us  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  life  that  will  remain  deep  within 
us  all.  And  it  is  one  which  will  endure  lor 
generations  to  come.  To  us,  that's  what  it 
means  to  be  the  performance  company  fjj&®t 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 


Jo  understand  our  concern  for 
the  environment,  sometimes  you  have 
to  look  beneath  the  surface. 


Parisian  elegance  welcoming 
the  worlds  most 
discerning  capitalists 

112  Rue  du  Fbg  St-Honore  75008  Paris 
Phone:  (1)  42669145   Fax:  (1)  42663416 
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snapped  the  boisterous  Air  Force 
nurse,  a  strapping  Amazon  with  a 
thing  for  gin-ancl-tonics. 

"You  know  how  men  break  hors- 
es?" asked  the  Bambi-eyed  criminal 
investigator.  "How  they  dominated 
horses  and  dominated  women?  I 
think  we  identify  with  horses  be- 
cause our  spirits  were  broken." 

The  employee  benefits  manager 
concurred.  "I  think  the  men  that 
want  to  ride  are  the  cowboy  types — 
into  macho  control.'" 

"My  boyfriend's  idea  of  riding  is 
just  showing  up  at  the  stable,  jump- 
ing on  a  horse  and  running  real  fast," 
said  the  soft-spoken  insurance  attor- 
ney. "Like  that's  riding.  I  tell  him, 
'No — you  have  to  bond  with  a  horse, 
groom  it.  It's  like  a  one-on-one  expe- 
rience.' And  he  just  doesn't  under- 
stand that  concept." 

"Horses  like  to  be  nurtured,"  agreed 
the  registered  nurse,  as  the  others  nod- 
ded  along.  "Women  relate  more  to  the 
harmony  of  being  with  this  animal." 
Uh-huh,"  added  the  benefits  man- 
"women  can  establish  a  rela- 


tionship of  trust  with  a  horse." 

The  nurse  continued:  "They  excel 
at  riding  more  on  the  psychological 
level,  and  guys  try  to — " 

But  the  investigator  cut  her  off. 
"Men  are  into  the  macho,"  she  con- 
cluded with  a  shake  of  her  head, 


"all  muscle." 

Needless  to  say,  everyone  seemed 
to  agree. 

It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who 
observed  that  "there's  nothing  bet- 
ter for  the  inside  of  a  man  than  the 
outside  of  a  horse."  From  my  own 
wide-eyed  perspective,  I'd  say  he  was 
onto  something.  There  can't  be  too 
many  diversions  out  there  more 
exhilarating  than  hauling  around  on 
top  of  hair,  sweat,  sinew,  and — yes, 
ladies — soul. 

On  the  third  day  I  finally  popped 
some  Motrin,  and  the  next  proved 
the  turning  point  for  my  pain.  But 
even  awash  in  agony,  every  moment  I 
spent  on  horseback  was  a  thrill: 
shooting  across  the  rangeland, 
splashing  through  riverbeds,  step- 
ping down  mountainsides  steep 
enough  to  put  the  hairiest  roller- 
coasters  to  shame.  "Everybody  ready 
to  canter?"  our  guides  would  always 
ask  whenever  we  approached  an 
open  expanse  of  earth.  In  retrospect, 
it  was  a  stupid  question:  we  were 
always  ready  to  hear  the  thunder,  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  those  massive  beasts 
between  our  legs. 

In  apocalypse,  D.H.  Lawrence 
called  the  horse  "the  symbol  of  surg- 
ing potency  and  power  of  movement, 
of  action,  in  man."  Makes  you  won- 
der...with  so  many  men  spending 


One  hurt  in 'cowboy — and  outnumbered,  too. 
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so  much  time  these  days  standing 
around  in  trout  streams,  perhaps  it's 
the  women  who  are  having  all  the  fun. 

Neigh  Sayers 

While  the  Bitterroot  Ranch  has 
great  fishing  on  the  east  fork  of 
Wind  River,  most  guests  come  out 
to  ride:  six  hours  a  day  on  ranch- 
raised  Arabians,  across  1,300  acres 
of  gorgeous  wilderness  and  miles  of 
trails  into  Shoshone  National  For- 
est. And  the  Bitterroot  is  one  of 
the  few  Western  guest  ranches  to 
offer  English  and  endurance  tack. 

Week- long  stays  run  May  29- 
September  25.  Cost:  $1,100  per  per- 
son, double  occupancy,  with  a  20% 
discount  through  June  25.  Price 
includes  horses,  lodging,  meals, 
and  lots  of  good  wine  with  dinner. 
All  rides  are  divided  beginner- 
intermediate-expert,  and  there  are 
two  video-taped  lessons  offered 
each  week.  Contact:  Bitterroot 
Ranch,  c/o  Equitour,  P.O.  Box  807, 
Dubois,  WY  82513;  800-545-0019. 

If  you're  after  instruction  in 
specific  English  disciplines,  Cross 
Country  International  offers  a 
number  of  customized  training 
holidays  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  Try  cross-country  training  in 
Devon  under  Olympic  Gold  med- 
alist Bertie  Hill.  Or  dressage  in 
Yorkshire  under  former  British 
National  champs.  Or  hunt  seat  in 
Clonshire,  Ireland.  And  more. 
Prices  range  $8io-$2,3oo  per  week, 
including  horses,  lodging,  meals 
and  instruction,  and  all  levels  can 
be  accommodated.  Contact:  Cross 
Country  International  Equestrian 
Vacations,  P.O.  Box  1170,  Mill- 
brook,  NY  12545;  800-828-8768. 

Finally,  if  you  need  an  instruc- 
tor but  don't  trust  the  Yellow 
Pages,  consider  a  referral  from  the 
American  Riding  Instructor  Cer- 
tification Program.  For  an  instruc- 
tor in  your  area,  contact  Mrs.  Paul 
Knceland  at  603-875-4000,  or  give 
her  a  break  and  buy  the  list  for  $1 
from  aricp,  P.O.  Box  282,  Alton 
Bay,  NH  03810.  S3 


THE  PLAYFUL  SIDE  OF  PARADISE. 

Eat.  Drink.  Piny  (tennis  &  golf  schools  plus  a  championship  course).  Swim.  Dance.  Sail.  Scuba. 
Snorkel.  Horseback  riding.  Disco.  Exercise.  Don't  exercise  (this  is  your  vacation,  not  ours).  And  chill  out 
because  absolutely  everything  at  Jamaica  Jamaica  is  included  in  one  single  price.  No  tipping  allowed. 

SupaChibs" 

Tlie  Caribbean's  Only  Super-Inclusive  "  Resorts. 
For  a  complete  brochure  or  moie  information,  coll  your  trove!  agent  01  SuperClubs  toll-free  ot  1-800-859-SUPER/Ext.  330. 


"tfus/  give 
you  Canadians 
a  chance  io 
tahe  your  c/o/hes  off 
and t/ou're  happy." 


Humphrey  bogart  delivered  this  line  in  Across  the  Pacific.  And  it  paints 
a  surprising  picture.  But  spend  a  night  on  the  town  here  and  you'll  taste  a 
heady  mix  of  dining,  theatre  and  nightclubs.  And  r  11*1 

discover  we're  not  quite  as  inhibited  as  you  think.  ^ annua 
Call  1-800-665-2295  and  we'll  send  you  all  the  details.     IbcWorkl  Next  IX mm- 


GOOD  CHEMISTRY 

Shiseido  combines 
science  and  culture  to 
beautify  daily  life. 


E 


rom  its  inception  more 
than  a  century  ago,  there  has 
always  been  a  distinct 
character  about  Shiseido  —  its  people, 
products,  and  culture. 

The  $4.9  billion  global  cosmetics 
firm  dates  back  to  1872  — just  nine 
years  after  Commodore  Perry's  four  "Black 
Ships"  precipitated  the  end  to  nearly  three 
centuries  of  Japan's  seclusion. 

Shiseido  was  started  as  Japan's 
first  Western-style  pharmacy  by  Yushin 
Fukuhara  (1848-1924),  an  enterprising 
young  pharmacist.  At  25,  he  quit  the 
Imperial  Navy  Hospital,  determined  to 
introduce  Western  medicine. 

But  because  Japanese  believed  in 
traditional  medicine,  it  was  rough  going 
in  the  beginning. 

However,  business  eventually 
caught  on  as  Yushin  developed  a 
succession  ol  innovative  products  and 
marketing  ideas,  including  Japan's  first 
toothpaste  (1888),  vitamin  tablets  (1893), 
and  "Eudermine"  skin  lotion  (1897).  In 
1902,  after  a  memorable  visit  to  the  U.S., 


Scientific  Tradition:  In  1872,  Yushin  Fukuhara  open] 
japan's  first  Western-style  pharmacy  in  Gmza,  Tokyo. 
His  grandson  Yoshiharu,  the  current  company  presided 
carries  on  the  Shiseido  commitment  to  science. 


he  opened  Japan's  first  soda  fountain, 
which  occupied  a  coiner  of  his  pharmacy. 

Shiseido's  shift  to  cosmetics  owes 
much  to  his  third  son  Shinzo,  an  artist  by 
nature  who  studied  at  the  Pharmacy 
Department  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  in  1910. 

After  graduation,  Shinzo  interned  at 
a  cosmetics  maker  in  Yonkers,  New  York, 
then  lived  in  France  for  two  years, 
where  his  interest  in  cosmetics  grew. 

In  1913,  Shinzo  returned  to  Japan, 
vowing  to  manufacture  world-class 
cosmetics  reflecting  distinct  Japanese 
"esprit." 

Shortly  after  taking  over  as 
president  of  Shiseido  in  1917,  Shinzo 


strengthened  the  cosmetics  division 
It  was  a  turning  point  for  Shiseido. 

But  Shiseido's  ensuing  success  as  i 
full-fledged  cosmetics  maker  would  noti 
have  been  possible  without  Noboru 
Matsumoto,  a  marketing  specialist  Shin! 
met  in  New  York  who  was  later  named 
president  of  Shiseido. 


Fo 


Popular  Marketing:  After  seeing  American 

founder  Yushin  added  a  soda  fountain  to  his 
xirmacy  Later,  Shiseido  expanded  nationwide 
:.  innovative  network  of  chain  stores. 


olio  wing  the  American  "chain-store" 
model,  Matsumoto  started  a  nationwide! 
network  of  retail  stores  in  1923  —  the 
foundation  of  Shiseido's  marketing 
success  in  Japan.  The  pharmaceutical 
division  was  eventually  closed  in  1945. 

"It  is  peace  time,"  he  declared 
shortly  after  the  war.  "Let  us  concentrate 
on  cosmetics,  which  I  believe  will  make 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  peace  oft 
the  world." 

In  1965,  Shiseido  Cosmetics 

I (America)  Ltd.  was  set  up  in  Ne 
York  under  Shiseido's  new 
overseas  expansion  plan. 
Recalls  Yoshiharu 
Fukuhara,  president  of  Shiseido 


Advertisement 
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:  1987,  who  was  posted  in  the  U.S. 
ZA's  first  president: 

found  the  experience  a  series  of 
gles.  SCA  was  in  a  critical  financial 
ipon  because  the  initial 
duction  didn't  go  —  there  was 
jsh  left  in  the  bank,  too  many 
to  pay,  and  a  heap  of  returned 
handise  in  the  warehouse." 
Life  was  miserable  for 
iharu,  partly  because  SCA 
i  not  pay  his  salary  for  half 
ir. 

"Orchids  saved  me," 
Yoshiharu,  an  avid  orchid  \ 
rer  who  was  living  in 
3n,  New  Jersey  —  mostly 
imself. 

"A  local  resident  phoned 
>n  New  Year's  day  in  1967 
introduced  himself  as  a  fellow 
her  of  the  American  Orchid 
:ty,  which  I  also  was,"  he  recalls, 
found  my  name  in  the  society's 
:tory  and  wanted  to  say  hello.  1  told 


him  I  missed  my  orchids. 

"That  afternoon,  he 
dropped  by  with  ten  pots  of 
orchids.  It  was  very  touching 
...very  American.  I  cannot  say 

how  much  peace  of  mind  I  got  from 
his  orchids  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay.  I  am  forever  grateful." 

Thanks  to  localization  efforts 
that  followed,  the  company's 
American  operation  today  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  fully 
integrated  American  firm  with 
R&D  centers,  production 
facilities,  and  an  extensive 
sales  network. 

Notable  among  its  R&D 
facilities  is  the  MGH/Harvard 
Cutaneous  Biology  Research 
Center  (CBRC),  established  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
conjunction  with  the 


Cultural  Awareness:  Shiseido  supports  artistic 
events  like  the  "Parallel  Vision"  show  by  so-called 
outsider  artists. "  Shiseido  also  encourages 
cultural  pursuits  among  its  employees. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  Center  conducts 
research  into  the  important  role  skin 
plays  in  human  life. 


A, 


Beautiful  Skincare:  When  Shiseido  launched  its 
first  skin  lotion  in  1897,  "Eudermme"  added  a 
scientific  dimension  to  beauty  treatment  Its 
attractive  packaging  exemplifies  the  "Shiseido  style. 


lS  a  corporation  committed  to  "beauty 
and  wellbeing,"  Shiseido  puts  particular 
emphasis  on  its  involvement  in  the 
promotion  of  culture.  Typical  is  its 
sponsorship  of  the  "Dance''  exhibition 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  from  1986  to  1988  —  an 
international  costume  exhibit. 

In  1992,  Shiseido  was  a  co-sponsor 
of  "Parallel  Visions:  Modern  Artists  and 
Outsider  Art"  organized  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  The 
show  traveled  to  Basel,  Madrid,  and 
Tokyo  in  1993. 

Stresses  Yoshiharu:  "Our  mission 
is  to  make  people  happier,  healthier  and 
more  beautiful.  We  are  determined  to 
pursue  this  mission  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  good  to  Shiseido  since 
my  grandfather's  day." 


./HIVEIDO 


O  1993 


AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


Sam  Strang,  a  Virginia  native,  is  a  sports  marketing  representative  who  ardently  follows  American  politics. 

oach  Diplomat  Briefcase,  No.  5353,  $496,  from  our  extensive  collection  of  briefcases.  The  Diplomat  Briefcase  is  handcrafted 
eather  that  becomes  more  handsome  with  time.  It  features  an  inside  organizational  panel  and  a  solid  brass  combination  lock, 
t  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  Coach  stores,  select  department  and  specialty  stores. 
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EXCESSORIES-HERS) 


There's  less  to  see  in  stores  this  year — 
accessories'are  lighter  than  ever  before. 
Transparent  materials — crystal,  lucite 
and  plastic — complement  warm-weather 

CLOTHES  BY  BARING  IT  ALL.  See  YOUR  WAY 
CLEAR  TO  SUMMER.  — MARK  GrISCHKE 


Clear  ^Thinking 


Crystal,  diamond  and  platinum  necklace 
at  David  Webb,  New  York,  Houston  and 
Beverly  Hills.  Lucite  bangles,  $joo,  by 
Patricia  von  Musulin,  at  Stanley  Korshak, 
Dallas;  Macy's,  New  York;  and  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  Sandal,  $4%,  by  Manolo  Blahnik, 
at  Manolo  Blahnik,  New  York  and  I.  Mag- 
nin,  Beverly  Hills.  Indian  plastic-and- 
metal frames,  $22;,  by  Sign  Language 
Eye-wear,  at  Optical  Designs, 
Santa  Mcrma;  Visual  Effects, 
Chicagvi'and  Myoptics,  New 
York.  Prices  approximate. 
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The  Titanium  Chronograph 
$  4995.-* 


e  World-Time  Watch 

>igner  Ferdinand  A.  Porsche 
nufactured  by  IWC  Schaffhausen 
>e  in  titanium.  With  a  titanium 
ace  let  or  leather  strap 
chanical  movement  with 
omatic  winding  -  Screw  -  in 
wn  -  Water-resistant  to  30  m 

DRSCHE  DESIGN 

by  IWC 


Glastonbury,  CT  06033 
(800)653-1727 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  color  catalog,  please  call  (800)  432-9330 


NNY  THING  HAS  BEEN  HAPPENING  SINCE  BARBARA  AND  I  LEFT  THE 

■■■sSIIBhh White  House  and  arrived  back  home  in  Texas:  people  have  been  telling  me 
I  look  taller.  It  happens  a  lot — and  it's  interesting  to  hear — but  I  don't  know  what  is  giv- 
ing them  that  impression.  The  fact  is  I  have  stood  at -6'  2"  since  age  18.  I  have  concluded 
that  politics  and  television  distorted  reality. 

In  a  way,  it  reminds  me  of  how  my  genuine  interest  in  country  music  has  sometimes 
been  distorted.  Since  I  launched  my  Presidential  campaign  in  1988,  political  opponents 
and  some  commentators  have  charged  that  my  strong  and  often  visible  connection  with 
country  music  was  an  affectation,  a  purely  political  ploy  which  (like  horseshoes  and  pork 
rinds)  was  dreamed  up  by  political  handlers  to  build  a  populist  image.  Similar  innuen- 
does resurfaced  throughout  my  term  as  President  and  the  1992  campaign. 

Such  speculation  went  with  the  territory  back  then,  but  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
the  love  affair  continues  today. 

Sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  somber,  but 
always  true  to  its  roots,  "country"  is  a  distinctly 
American  art  form.  It  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward; yet  it  also  taps  into  strong  undercurrents  of 
family,  faith,  patriotism. ..and  of  course  train 
wrecks,  romances  turned  sour,  and  cheatin'  hearts. 
There's  something  so  genuine,  so  real  about  that 
music — and  the  people  who  perform  it. 

A  good  country  song  is  like  a  Norman  Rockwell 
painting.  It  captures  the  essence  of  the  American 
spirit  and  portrays  experiences  that  those  who  work 
hard  and  play  by  the  rules  can  identify  with.  It  is 
devoid  of  cynicism  and  can  make  you  laugh  or  cry. 
To  me,  the  same  timeless  qualities  that  make  coun- 
try music  so  appealing  have  also  made  our  nation 
great.  So  how  did  I 
get  involved  in  it 

My  first  clea 
memories  of  this 
music  actually  date  back  to  1948,  when 
I  finished  school,  packed  up  an  old 
red  Studebaker,  and  moved  to  a  town 
called  Odessa  out  in  West  Texas  to  get  my  first  taste 
ot  the  oil  business.  In  those  days,  my  job  as  a  supply 
store  hand  and  salesman  took  me  to  oil  fields 
throughout  the  Permian  Basin  region,  which  includ- 
ed some  of  New  Mexico  and  the  panhandle  of 
Texas,  too.  You  could  drive  mile  after  mile  through 
that  part  of  the  country  without  seeing  a  town,  and 
then  suddenly  come  to  a  little  roadside  honky  tonk 
nuzzled  up  against  a  two-pump  gas  station. 

I  can  remember  stopping  at  those  joints  for  a 
quick  lunch  or  maybe  a  cold  beer  on  the  way  home. 
The  jukeboxes  in  those  places  were  never  silent 
and,  as  long  as  they  played  music,  they  played 
country  music.  Most  of  it  was  bluegrass  with  plen- 
ty of  fiddlin,  but  there  was  some  of  what  we  now 
call  "pure  country."  I  loved  that  music,  and 
though  my  true  love  affair  with  it  would  not  start 


Well,  9' 11  take  the  kaiA-  dala,  and  tnen  uau  all  come  in  at  Uve  choswtA.. 
(On  the  campxuan  t/uul  in         utitk  torn  &^  tke.  QalUn  QlXflkeM.  and  Alaami 


x>r  many  years,  I'd  find  myself  humming  the  tunes  as  Id 
swing  onto  Highway  80  heading  back  home  to  Odessa. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  hear  much  country  and  western 
A'hile  growing  up  back  East.  The  music  for  me  then  was 
xaditional,  close,  four-part  harmony.  In  time,  my  three 
brothers  and  my  sister,  Nan,  all  grew  to  have  great  ears 
ind  fine  voices;  alas,  their  brother  George  never  could 
:arry  a  tune.  But  he  sure  enjoyed  the  music. 


My  Dad  was  very  musical,  having  been  the  leader  of 
i>oth  the  Yale  Glee  Club  and  the  Silver  Dollar  Quartet, 
is  well  as  a  lifetime  member  of  the  famed  harmony 
*roup  at  Yale,  the  Whiffenpoofs.  He  couldn't  read  music, 
Dut  his  bass  voice  was  true,  and  he  had  a  terrific  ear  for 
larmony.  I'll  never  forget  how  Dad  loved  to  harmonize, 
md  I  am  sure  that,  if  he  were  alive  today,  he'd  love  groups 
ike  Alabama,  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys  and  the  Gatlin  Broth- 
ers just  like  I  do.  As  it  was,  his  favorites  in  the  1930s  and 
Dn  into  the  later  years  were  Fred  Waring  and  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  the  Merry  Mac  Quartet.  I  also  loved  lis- 
:ening  to  them  and,  one  time,  I  even  got  to  meet  Fred 
Waring.  That  was  tops. 

Entering  the  '40s,  most  of  my  peers  fancied  Glenn 
Miller,  Benny  Goodman  and  the  like,  but  I  never  liked 
'swing"  music  too  much.  I  was  a  horrible  dancer — still 
im — but  I  always  enjoyed  harmony.  At  this  stage,  back  in 


my  Ivy  League  past,  there  was  no  interest  among  our 
group  in  country  and  western.  None. 

I  went  into  the  Navy  on  my  18th  birthday  and  stayed 
there  for  three  exciting  years;  but  my  recollection  of 
country  music  from  those  days  is  somewhat  spotty.  I  do 
remember  that  we  had  a  band  on  my  carrier,  the  USS 
San  Jacinto.  My  roommate  onboard,  pilot  Tom  Waters 
(who  was  later  killed  in  the  war),  was  a  trumpet  player 
and  the  leader  of  the  band.  But  he  was  a  jazz  guy,  and  I 
don't  ever  recall  his  playing  Roy  AcufF s  favorite  and 
famous  "Wabash  Cannonball." 

So,  for  me,  Texas  in  1948  was  the 
genesis  of  my  true  love  for  country. 
[,,  But  even  then,  even  after  my  honky 
tonk  exposure  out  in  Odessa  and  on 
through  the  '50s  in  Midland,  it  was  but  a  gleam  in  my  eye. 

By  1963,  I  was  ready  to  try  my  hand  in  elective  poli- 
tics, and  my  earliest  campaign  was  a  spectacularly  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  the  Senate  in  1964.  It  was  not  a  defeat 
without  redemption,  however,  because  we  had  enlisted 
the  help  of  a  singing  group  called  the  Black  Mountain 
Boys.  They  were  pure  country. 

They'd  get  out  on  their  truck  first  and  sing  away,  then 
I  would  come  along  with  my  political  speech.  As  I  waited 
to  go  on,  though,  I  got  caught  up  in  the  music.  I  loved  it 
and,  soon,  my  fingers  were  doing  the  tuning  on  the 
radio  stopping  wherever  the  c&W  songs  came  on.  !t 
lasted  for  awhile  before  another  hiatus  in  my  close 
encounter  of  the  country  kind. 

Some  13  years  passed,  in  fact,  and  then  it  happened.  It 
wasn't  that  I  needed  a  change  of  pace  from  my  responsi- 
bilities as  Director  of  the  cia,  nor  was  there  any  one  song, 
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but  I  caught  a  serious  case  of  country  fever  when  I 
returned  from  China  in  1975.  There  weren't  many  D.C. 
radio  stations  playing  it  back  then  (the  pre-WMZQ  days), 
but  I  was  hooked  for  good. 

After  Jimmy  Carter's  inauguration  in  1977,  Barbara 
and  I  headed  home  to  Houston.  Country  was  my  music 
by  then  and,  though  I  did  not  attend  concerts,  I  saw 
plenty  of  live  performances  at  various  rodeo  and  county 
fair  events  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  It  was  great  fun;  but 
for  me,  it  got  even  better  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  Vice 
President,  because  I  had  many  chances  to  meet  the  stars. 
What  began  in  1981  was  a  fan's  dream  come  true. 

To  that  point,  my  years  in  public  service  had  taken  me 
to  Washington,  New  York  and  China.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  neither  the  D.C.  socialites  nor  the  U.N. 
diplomats  were  particularly  en- 
thralled with  country  music.  As  for 
China,  well,  I  can  definitively  state  1  vi  wvi 
that  I  never  heard  it  there.  Oh  sure, 
I  listened  to  "East  Is  Red"  and  other  catchy  tunes;  but 
there  were  no  flags,  no  honky  tonks,  no  jilted  lovers,  no 
"Red  River  Valley,"  and  not  one  drunken  husband.  I  never 
heard  a  single  Chinese  crooner  belt  out  "I'm  Too  Old  To 
Die  Young"  or  "Coal  Miner's  Daughter."  Imagine  that! 

Looking  back,  then,  the  combination  of  country 
music  and  politics  was  admittedly  something  of  a  new 
wrinkle  at  the  national  level.  Yet,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
natural  match.  Later,  during  my  1988  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  I  discovered  many  performers  could  be  as 
effective  on  the  stump  as  they  were  entertaining  on  stage. 

For  example,  I  first  met  Crystal  Gayle  while  campaign- 
tor  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  in  November  of  1981. 
uld  not  be  the  last  time  our  paths  crossed  on  the 
ail.  I'll  never  forget  one  great  bus  trip  in  1988 


with  her,  the  renowned 
Loretta  Lynn,  and  their 
not-so-well-known  but 
just-as-nice  sister,  Peggy 
Sue.  I  thought  I'd  died 
and  gone  to  heaven  asj 
in  between  rallies,  the 
trio  would  sing  in  close 
harmony.  When  we  did 
arrive  at  one  of  the 
stops,  they'd  jump  off 
the  bus,  rush  to  help  set 
up  the  stage,  and  make 
some  gangbuster  re- 
marks in  my  behalf. 
Then  the  three  sisters 
would  kick  in  with 
some  foot-stompin' 
music  before  I'd  give  a 
short  speech,  and  we 
were  back  on  the  road. 
I  am  convinced  that 
those  three  talented  and 
lovely  ladies  helped  me  carry  the  Midwest  that  year. 

It  was  a  joy  when  Crystal  and  her  husband,  Bill  Gatz- 
imos,  later  came  to  spend  the  night  at  the  White  House. 
This  acclaimed  star  of  country  music  told  me  that  she  had 
been  so  excited  that  night  that  she  couldn't  sleep  at  all.  I 
love  her  very  special  voice — it's  one  yovi  recognize  instantly. 

As  for  Loretta,  she  and  Barbara  fast  became  friends, 
and  she  helped  Barbara  with  her  fight  against  illiteracy. 
When  she  came  to  visit  the  White  House  with  her  hus- 
band, "Doo,"  she  loved  it — and  the  people  there  all  loved 
her.  Excitement  ran  high.  Another  memory  of  Loretta: 
once,  before  a  full  house  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  she  gave 
a  strong  endorsement  for  me  with  words  of  love  for  Bar- 
bara before  she  sang.  She  was  one  entertainer  who  was 
definitely  not  afraid  to  "stand  bv  her  man." 


For  me,  Texas  in  1948  was  the  pnesis  of  my  true  love  for  col 
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I  received  some  wonderful  political  support  from 
other  stars,  too.  Take  Moe  Bandy.  I  can't  remember 
where  I  actually  met  Moe,  but  it  was  instant  friendship. 
Moe  is  down-to-earth  real  people,  and  he  campaigned 
hard  for  me.  I  remember  clearly  our  campaign  bus  rolling 
into  little  towns  in  the  Midwest  with  our  loudspeakers 
blaring  out  Moe's  great  hit,  "Americana": 

Americana,  pictures  of  a  people  proud  and  free 

Americana,  I'll  keep  ho/ding  the  dream 

You  re  still  what  living  means  to  me 
The  people  at  the  campaign  stops  loved  it,  and  they 
loved  Moe's  down-to-earth  charm. 
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After  I  was  elected  President,  Barbara  and  I  invited 
many  of  the  stars  to  visit  us  at  the  White  House.  In  fact,  I 
had  Moe  sing  at  a  White  House  gathering — a  rather  small 
event  held  in  honor  of  Chrissie  Evert  and  Andy  Mill  in 
the  beautiful  Gold  Oval  Room  on  the  residence  floor.  I 
told  our  fantastic  social  secretary,  Laurie  Firestone,  that 
Moe  Bandy  was  coming.  Laurie,  a  perfectionist,  was  more 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  likes  of  Frederica  von 
Stade  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  Slava  Rostropovitch. 

"Are  you  sure  about  this?"  she  asked.  I  was  and,  that 
night,  Moe  sat  on  a  stool  in  that  wonderfully  ornate 
room  and  sang  some  great  country  songs.  There  was 
something  so  natural  about  him.  Incidentally,  Laurie 
became  a  Moe  Bandy  fan,  too. 

There  were  so  many  other  special  visitors  to  the  White 
House.  I  presented  the  great  Roy  Acuff  with  the  Medal 
of  the  Arts  there.  (People  tend  to  forget  that  Roy,  who  is 
adored  by  country  fans  both  young  and  old,  once  ran  for 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  He  was  right  at  home  in  the 
world  of  politics.)  Another  legend,  Old  Bill  Monroe,  also 
visited.  A  few  of  the  other  highlights  included:  Vince 
Gill,  a  scratch  handicap  golfer,  who  toured  the  Oval 
Office;  and  Gary  Morris,  who  sang  an  unforgettable  ren- 
dition of  "Wind  Beneath  My  Wings"  in  the  East  Room. 

As  for  Presidential  (and  before  that  Vice  Presidential) 
listening  habits,  the  radio  over  the  bed  was  constantly 
tuned  to  WMZQ.98.7  fm.  Id  go  to  sleep  with  it  on 
and  sometimes  would  use  it  for  the  wake  up 
call.  Also,  in  my  private  little  office  right  next 
to  the  Oval  Office,  I  had  a  wonderful  sound 
S)  stem  with  tin:  speakers  set  right  in  my  work  ^1 
desk.  I  kept  a  major  inventory  of  country  tapes  » 
there.  Luckily  it  contained  plenty  of  Reba 
McEntire,  because  I  showed  her  my  collection 
one  day.  She's  another  one  whose  music  I  love. 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  being  President, 
in  addition  to  directing  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs, are  promoting  the  finest  in  our  nation's  culture 
in  and  entertaining  foreign  dignitaries 
1[  IMPG  during  official  State  visits.  Often,  the 
111  lill  1)011  two  come  together.  One  such  occa- 
sion was  the 
1990  G-7  meet- 
t  ing  in  Houston. 
Barbara  and  I 

wanted  to  provide  our  guests — Prime  Minister 
Thatcher,  President  Mitterrand,  Chancellor  Kohl 
and  the  other  leaders — with  a  diverse  entertain- 
ment program  for  an  event  to  be  held  at  the 
Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  began  with  an 
extraordinary  juggler,  Michael  Davis.  Michael 
was  also  known  to  us  as  the  "Chain  Saw  Juggler" 
(for  the  obvious  reason),  but  Laurie  Firestone  was 
not  going  to  let  an  errant  saw  wreak  havoc  on  a 
nearby  Monet.  So  he  traded  chain  saws  for  ping 
pong  balls  and,  before  he  finished  his  act,  ping 
pong  balls  were  firing  out  of  his  mouth  in  one  of 
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the  funniest  spectacles  I  have  ever  seen.  My  friend  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand,  considered  by  some  to  be  very  formal, 
enjoyed  it  so  much  he  was  in  stitches. 

Frederica  von  Stade  with  her  brilliant  operatic  voice 
offset  the  juggler,  and  then  my  good  friend  Ricky  Skaggs 
took  the  stage.  The  performance  that  followed  allayed 
any  doubts  the  planners  might  have  had  about  featuring  a 
country  singer  at  such  an  event.  He  was  wonderful,  and 
the  foreign  leaders  loved  him.  Ricky  was  another  hard 
campaigner  for  us. 

On  most  weekends,  Barbara  and  I  went  to  Camp 
David.  It  was  very  special  to  us,  and  we  enjoyed  sharing 
its  warmth  and  wonder  with  family  and  friends  alike.  Of 
course,  our  guest  registry  there  also  featured  many  country 
stars,  including  Moe  Bandy  (again),  who  sang  at  Laurel 
Lodge  and  entertained  the  Navy  personnel  in  his  wonder- 
fully relaxed  and  informal  style;  Barbara  Mandrell,  who 
came  with  her  family;  Amy  Grant;  Michael  W.  Smith, 
who  also  sang  at  one  of  our  White  House  Christmas  par- 
ties; Sandi  Patti;  and  Lee  Greenwood,  who  is  a  great  cam- 
paigner. Like  Barbara  Mandrell,  Lee  brought  a  couple  of 
his  children,  and  we  had  a  great  time  pitching  horseshoes. 

Randy  Travis  also  came  to  Camp  David.  I  never 
talked  politics  with  Randy,  but  I  felt  he  was  a  kindred 
spirit.  He  did  a  beautiful  song  called  "Points  Of  Light"  to 
lend  some  support  to  my  concept  of  national  service  and 
; volunteerism.  The  tune  was  great  and  did  well,  but 
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Randy  got  a  '  ideserved  partisan  criticism  for  it. 

Some  apparently  felt  it  was  a  pro-Bush  song  when  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  just  a  plain  lovely  song 
encouraging  Americans  to  help  one  another. 

Another  memorable  Presidential  retreat  treat  came 
courtesy  of  the  Gatlin  Brothers.  One  Sunday  at  Camp 
David,  they  attended  our  little  9  o'clock  church  service 
(Barbara  and  I  loved  those  informal  services)  and  thrilled 
the  little  congregation  with  a  couple  of  gospel  selections. 
Then  Jimmy  Dean,  who  was  also  up  for  the  weekend,  got 
up  and  did  one  of  those  half-sung,  half-spoken  numbers 
about  his  granddad  while  the  Gatlins  sang  back-up.  Upon 
finishing,  the  Gatlins 
revealed  that  they 
had  sung  back-up  for 
Jimmy  when  they  first 
got  started  in  the  business.  (Also,  in  case 
you're  interested,  I  asked  Jimmy  Dean 
at  one  point  if  he  did  better  in  music 
or  sausages.  "Not  even  close,"  he  said.  "Sausages.") 

This  past  summer,  Larry  Gatlin  got  a  day  off  from 
playing  the  lead  in  The  Will  Rogers  Follies  on  Broadway 
and  came  up  with  his  wife  Janis  and  their  two  kids.  Lots 
of  exercise,  lots  of  laughs — and  then  an  enchanting 
evening  of  ballads.  Heaven  right  here  on  earth. 

Anyway,  the  time  seemed  to  fly  by  and,  before  we 
knew  it,  the  1992  campaign  season  was  upon  us.  Once 
again,  our  friends  and  supporters  in  the  country  music 
community  responded.  Coming  out  of  our  1992  Conven- 
tion in  August,  we  had  a  great  political  rally  in  Branson, 
Missouri,  that  featured  Box  Car  Willie,  Loretta,  Moe, 


Glen  Campbell,  the  Bald  Knobbers,  and  the  Presleys.  It 
gave  us  a  terrific  start  to  what  would  be  a  very  tough — 
and  often  ugly — battle. 

Speaking  of  great  stars,  The  Judds  also  lent  a  very 
helpful  hand  of  support.  Though  she  had  since  retired, 
Naomi  campaigned  with  me  often  and  dished  out  some 
real  zingers  against  my  opponents.  She  was  particularly 
wonderful  during  a  one-day,  five-stop  swing  through 
Tennessee  we  did  with  her  and  Ricky  Skaggs.  Naomi  was 
no  longer  singing,  but  her  name  and  one-liners  were 
magic  with  the  crowds.  Wynonna  appeared  several  times 
with  us,  too,  and  was  received  with  great  warmth. 
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and  "Love  Without  Eni,  Amen,"  Bartara  and  I  found  the 

Alabama's  lead  singer,  Randy  Owen,  was  another  big 
help.  During  a  stop  in  Birmingham,  he  sang  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  for  us.  It's  never  an  easy  task;  but 
Randy  did  it  without  accompaniment,  and  every  tone 
was  perfect.  It  brought  the  house  down. 

In  1992,  we  fought  hard  and  gave  it  our  all — but  victory 
was  not  to  be.  Though  we  did  not  prevail,  I  was  proud  of 
every  member  of  my  team  and  deeply  appreciated  the  help 
of  all  our  friends  in  the  country  music  industry.  Barbara  and 
I  will  never  forget  the  kind  gestures  made  by  people  like 
Eddie  Rabbitt,  who  flew  all  the  way  from  Tennessee  to  be 
with  us  for  only  a  few  moments  at  a  big  rally  in  Illinois. 

The  weekend  before  the  inaugu- 
ration, we  returned  to  Camp  David 
for  a  final  visit.  As  mentioned  before, 
we  had  many  terrific  performances 
there — and  each  was  special — but 
perhaps  the  most  memorable  oc- 
curred that  last  time.  George  Strait 
arrived  on  Saturday  with  his  wife 
Norma  and  his  son  Bubba.  After  a 
vigorous  game  of  Wally  Ball  (volley- 
ball in  a  racket  ball  court),  we  gath- 
ered in  our  lovelv  little  chapel  with  a 
group  that  included  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  their  families,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  respective  Presidential 
transition  teams — Vernon  Jordan 
and  Warren  Christopher  for  the 
Clinton  side  and  Andy  Card  for  ours. 

Once  assembled,  George  sang 
with  our  Camp  David  choir,  which 
was  comprised  of  duty  personnel  and 
spouses.  In  the  midst  of  such  songs  as 
"The  Cowboy  Rides  Away"  and 
"Love  Without  End,  Amen,"  Bar- 
bara and  I  found  the  tears  streaming 
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down  our  faces.  At  the  end, 
I  had  to  get  up  and  thank 
George  and  everyone  else 
for  joining  us.  It  was  not  easy. 

The  next  day  George 
sang  another  song  in  the 
chapel,  and  then  the  choir 
joined  in  with  a  farewell 
number.  Again  the  tears 
flowed.  Poor  George  Strait 
probably  felt  he'd  walked 
into  the  damnedest  group  of 
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crybabies  he'd  ever  seen;  but 
it  couldn't  be  helped.  I  loved 
every  minute  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  serve  in  the  Presi- 
dency and,  as  it  was  ending, 
friends  and  associates  were 
saying  farewell  in  the  most 
moving  of  ways.  Besides, 
there  is  something  in  those 
country  melodies  and  lyrics 
that,  for  me  at  least,  makes 
the  tears  flow.  . 

Barbara  and  I  have  dis- 
covered a  wonderful  private 
life  since  leaving  the  White 
House,  though  what  we 

thought  would  be  a  relaxing  "retirement"  has  turned  out 
to  be  not  quite  so.  This  past  summer,  we  had  172 
overnight  guests  at  our  house  in  Maine  which,  by  Bar- 
bara's estimate,  made  us  the  busiest  bed  and  breakfast 
place  in  Kennebunkport. 

In  late  August,  we  were  happy  to  see  the  Oak  Ridge 
Boys  roll  onto  Walker's  Point  in  their  gigantic  bus.  Dur- 
ing their  stay,  we  had  about  10  friends  over  for  dinner 
and  afterward  enjoyed  a  private  songfest.  The  scene  was 
our  special  living  room,  which  is  so  close  to  the  ocean 
you  feel  a  part  of  it. 

That  night  we  sat  back  and  listened  to  the  Oak  Ridge 
Boys  sing  some  great  harmony — the  same  songs,  in  fact,  I 
heard  two  nights  before  the  1992  election  when  they  made 
some  campaign  stops  with  us.  I'll  never  forget  sitting  in  my 
office  on  Air  Force  One  listening  to  those  gospel  songs. 
Wonderful  Mary  Matalin,  thought  by  some  to  be  tough- 
ness personified,  was  moved  to  tears — as  was  I — as  we 
listened  to  "Amazing  Grace."  Again,  there  is  something 
in  those  gospel  pieces  in  close  harmony  that  says  it  all. 

Other  songs  have  special  meaning,  too.  Loretta's 
"Coal  Miner's  Daughter"  is  one  of  my  favorites.  Not  so    George  Bush  is  the  former  President  of  the  United  States. 


much  because  of  the  tune, 
but  because  it  is  a  genuine 
reflection  of  her  courageous 
life.  Another  of  my  favorites 
from  Loretta  is  "Who  Was 
That  Stranger": 

Who  was  that  stranger 
that  rode  through  here 
last  night? 

He  slipped  into  our 
room  when  I  turned  out 
the  light. 

Who  was  that  stranger 
with  my  ring  on  his 
hand? 

Whoever  he  was,  I  hope 
he'll  ride  this  way 
again. . . 

It's  the  quintessential 
country  song — a  sad,  yet 
romantic  ballad  of  a  young 
girl  struggling  for  true  love. 

The  Judds  also  have  that 
certain  something.  It's  hard 
to  find  the  words  to  describe 
their  harmony  in  songs  like 
"River  Of  Time."  It's  so 
close  and  so  very  moving. 
It's  their  lyrics,  too: 
River  of  Time 
Wash  away  the  pain 
and  heal  my  mind 
Flow  on  River  of  Time 
I  thought  of  this  song 
when  we  learned  of, Naomi's 
illness  and  of  her  retirement  from  the  stages  she  graced 
so  beautifully. 

Over  the  past  13  years,  Barbara  and  I  have  been  for- 
tunate to  enjoy  the  company,  the  talent  and  the  friend- 
ship of  these  and  so  many  from  the  ranks  of  country 
music  on  a  personal  level.  On  that  note,  I'm  happy  to 
say  that  many  of  those  friendships  endure  today  and 
that,  moreover,  I  never  met  a  country  performer  that  I 
did  not  like.  Some  have  even  supported  my  political 
opponents  along  the  way,  but  none  was  ever  nasty  or  bit- 
terly partisan.  Maybe  it's  that  inherent  decency — the 
willingness  to  look  beyond  the  politics — which  makes 
those  people  so  special.  Whatever  it  is,  they  and  their 
music  are  a  part  of  me. 

So  from  those  meager  beginnings  on  the  plains  of 
West  Texas  some  45  years  ago,  country  music  and  I  have 
traveled  a  long  way  together.  It's  been  a  good  compan- 
ion during  that  full  journey  and,  in  many  ways,  we've 
come  full  circle.  I  still  find  myself  humming  the  songs. 
And  I  still  look  forward  to  the  ride  home.  38 
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,  change  the 
scenery  and  rent  your  own 
villa  or  chateau.  The  next 
thing  you  know,  you'll  be 


Plavin 


Aged  cheese,  as  cracked  and  fetid  as 
an  old  boot,  and  as  delicious  as  Bardot 
in  her  prime.  Hefty  discs  of  pain  de 
campagne — country  bread — stacked 
carelessly  on  a  table.  Fifteen  kinds  of 
olive  oil,  and  more  kinds  of  olives, 
peppered  and  herbed,  plump  and 
shriveled,  tame  and  torrid.  Straw 
berries  by  the  kilo,  and  slen- 
der yellow  asparagus,  and 
long-stemmed  artichokes  still 
tightly  furled from  this  mor- 
nings cull.  Sausage  of  every 
circumference,  cut  on  the  bias 
to  let  the  light  play  on  its  pith,  and  laid 
out  in  meaty  invitatio?t. 

We  have  a  grocery  list.  We  have  it  be- 
cause we're  staying  up  the  road  in  a  glori- 
edfarmhouse,  and  we  need 


FYI 


groceries.  Now  were  down  in  the  open- 
air  market,  curious  and  hungry,  getting 
as  close  as  we  possibly  can  to  la  France. 

The  family  is  spreading 
out,  going  their  different  di- 
rections. My  wife  is  bargain- 
ing w  ith  the  fabric  man, 
le  vendeur  de  tissu,yd?r  some  of  those 
bold  Provencal  fabrics  "that  we  never  see 


MM 

in  the  States. "  My  tiny  daughter,  auntie 
in  tow,  is  ogling  the  accordionist,  whose 
harlequin  dress  matches  perfectly  his 

wheezy,  breezy  mel- 
odies. Secure  in  his 
backpack,  my  infant 
son,  is  charming  the 
French  in  his  path, 
while  I,  his  chauffeur, 
abandon  any  real  effort 

Text 
and  Photographs 

by 

Duncan  Christy 
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dlo  to  dollars  per  pound,  and  sim-  like  a  thin  but  reasonably  impermeable  membrane 
rc  up  whatever  each  vendor  demands.  When  we  get  around  you — if  you  prefer  to  confine  your  French  to  ask- 
home,  we'll  tear  the  paper  off  all  of  those  packages,  and,  ing  the  waiter  for  more  coffee  and  to  trading  a  few  pleas- 
grabbing  madly,  crowd  our  plates  with  the  best  of  the  local  antries  with  the  man  changing  your  money — then  a  hotel 
fare.  Then  we'll  march  out  to  the  terrace,  twist  the  cork  is  a  logically  safe  choice.  Except  for  a  slight  Gallic 
on  a  local  wine  for  which  we  have  surrendered  the  prince-  inflection,  it  will  be  reassuringly  indistinguishable  from 
ly  sum  of  $2,  hunker  down,  and  by  way  of  grace  offer  up  modern  hotels  everywhere.  The  Herald  Tribune,  The  Wall 
our  own  pun  dujour:  "Everything's  coming  up  rose's."  Street  Journal,  cnn — you  won't  even  have  to  ask. 


There's  a  pool — a  lovely,  tiled  Roman 
pool — beneath  us,  and  a  tennis  court,  and 
even  a  court  for  bottles,  that  French 
psychodrama  masquerading  as  a  sport. 
From  where  we  sit  we  can  let  our  eyes 
run  down  over  the  neat  olive  groves  and 
then  back  up  towards  the  next  village 
perche,  the  "perched  village"  butting  up 
into  the  cloud- 
less Provencal 
sky  four  kilo- 
meters away. 
The  Tunisian 
gardener  has 
teased  out  a 
profusion 
of  irises  that 
would  have 
made  van 
Gogh  reach 

for  his  paint  box,  and  the  bush- 
es hugging  every  wall  are  dense 
and  honeyed  with  fist-sized 
roses  of  delicate  hue. 

For  this  Butterfield  &c 
Robinson,  the  rental  agents, 
want  $4,200  for  the  week. 
Sounds  a  bit  stiff,  but  when  you 
do  the  math,  maybe  it  isn't. 
They  say  this  house,  La  Ferme 
du  Chateau  in  the  tiny  French 
village  of  Bargemon,  will  sleep 
six,  but  that's  conservative.  We 
think  it  will  sleep  10,  particular- 
ly if  some  of  that  number 
belong  to  the  Barney-worshipping,  Happy  Meals  set. 
Like  all  of  their  19  properties  in  France  and  Italy,  this  is  a 
house  that  an  extended  family,  or  two  families  with  chil- 
dren, could  share  without  discomfort.  So — $600  a  day 
pays  for  five  mediocre  hotel  rooms,  with  all  of  the  restric- 
tions on  scheduling  and  behavior  that  hotels  require.  Or 
it  pays  for  a  three-story  dwelling  with  two  kitchens, 
where  everyone  can  pretty  much  do  his  own  thing,  and 
run  around,  and  sprawl  about,  at  any  time  of  day,  in 
any  stage  of  dress  or  undress. 

It's  no  contest.  A  hotel,  however  brilliant,  is  a  sterile 
place.  You  are  put  at  one  large  remove  from  the  culture 
:sit.  This  may  be  welcome;  the  success  of  Holiday 
;nd  the  world  certainly  argues  the  point.  If  you 


The  beauty  of  another's  well-pro- 
vided home  is  that  it  forces  you  to  buy 
groceries,  forces  you  out  into  the 
open-air  markets  and  the  boucheries 
and  boulangeries  and  patisseries  where 
so  much  of  the  character  and  zest  of  a 
culture  can  be  very  literally  tasted. 
Oh,  you  can  get  a  full-time  cook  and 
housekeeper  if  you  want.  Butterfield 
&  Robinson  in  their  thoroughgoing 
way  will  take  care  of  that  for  you,  the 
way  they  take  care  of  all  of  the 
details — bicycles  set  up  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  copious 
documentation  on  where  to  eat,  where 
to  shop,  where  to 
walk,  where  to 
drive,     and  a 
"Local  Host"  at 
hand  to  trouble- 
shoot  every  prob- 
lem and  expedite 
every  request. 

We  did  that  one 
night,  hired  a  chef  to 
set  a  Provencal  table 
for  us.  What  fol- 
lowed was  something 
brilliant,  five  courses 
which  shaped  the  arc 
of  an  unforgettable 
event.  It  was  a 
riotous,  wine-laced 
evening,  when  12 
people — us,  and  the 
chef,  and  our  local  host,  and  his  girlfriend,  and  her  friend 
from  Marseilles — were  flung  together  in  impromptu  rev- 
elry. We  sat  down  to  dinner  and  realized  with  a  kind  of 
illicit  glee  that  this  was  "nobody's  house";  none  of  us 
needed  to  behave  with  a  homeowner's  restraint. 

Our  ancient  house,  beautifully  renovated,  forms  part 
of  the  perimeter  of  Bargemon.  The  village,  and  its  coun- 
terparts here  in  the  sub-Alps  northwest  of  Nice,  are  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  Italian  hill  towns  of  Tuscany 
and  Umbria.  They  are  intensely  old,  dating  from  the  10th 
or  nth  centuries,  when  the  fundamentals  of  urban  plan- 
ning were  simply,  "Build  everything  downwards  from  the 
highest  point,  and  that  will  take  care  of  the  drainage," 
and  when  marauders  like  the  Saracens  were  the  definitive 


A  house  with  a  view.  "There's  a  pool — a  lovely,  tiled  Roman 
pool — beneath  us,  and  a  tennis  court,  and  even  a  court  for 
boules,  that  French  psychodrama  masquerading  as  a  sport. " 
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spur  to  the  meter-thick  construction 
of  stone  ramparts. 

Because  the  shelf  life  of  French 
bread  is  hours,  not  days,  I  would 
take  the  children  in  the  morning 
along  the  chemin  de  ronde — the  cir- 
cular route  ringing  the  village 
behind  its  sturdy  walls — into  the  vil- 
lage square  in  search  of  freshly  baked 
pain  levain.  The  centuries  scrolled 
backwards  as  we  walked,  along 
shaded,  twisting  streets  no  wider 
than  a  man  is  tall,  where  the  plan- 
gent splash  of  water  from  fountains 
was  always  audible. 

The  afternoon  trip  magically 
coincided  with  a  pressing  thirst,  and 
for  the  price  of  a  rouge  at  the  outdoor 
cafe,  and  an  Orangina  for  the  chil- 
dren, we  could  let  French  life  in  all 
its  civic  texture  swirl  around  us. 
Amateur  Belmondos  swaggering  off 
their  Kawasakis,  and  hawk-nosed 
soldiers  from  a  nearby  military  base 
impassively  draining  their  beer  and 
coffee,  and  shopkeepers  parked 
squarely  in  their  doorways,  and  vari- 
ous cats  and  even  the  mournful  bas- 
set hound  who  was  the  unofficial 
local  mayor — we  came  to  observe 
them  all. 

At  night,  the  children  doled  out 
to  their  aunt  and  uncle,  we  would 
wander  in  for  a  nightcap.  The  pots  of 
geraniums,  which  the  French  use  so 
gaily  and  artfully  to  festoon  their 
houses,  had  all  been  taken  in;  win- 
dows and  doors  were  tightly  shut- 
tered. The  great  plane  trees,  ampu- 
tated to  their  knuckles,  hovered  like 
weird  casualties.  There  were  ques- 
tions, we  realized,  which  we  finally 
couldn't  answer,  such  as  why  the 
trees  were  so  brutally  trimmed,  and 
what  it  is  that  the  French  see  in  that 
cloudy,  cloying  spirit  called  pastis. 
But  the  fact  that  we  were  noticing 
and  even  asking — well,  isn't  that 
what  we  came  for? 

Butterfield  &  Robinson  offer  19  French 
and  Italian  properties  through  their 
"Homes  Away'  program.  They  are  rent- 
ed on  a  weekly  basis,  and  vary  in  price 
from  $3,400  to  $7,500.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  800-678-1147  (U.S.)  or 
800-268-8415  (Can.)  IS 


If  you'd  like  to  see  our  cave  spring  and  how  we  make  Jack  Daniel's,  come  visit  us. 

OUR  CAVE  SPRING  water,  and  barrelman 
Richard  McGee,  are  two  of  nature's  wonders. 

The  cave  spring  here  in  Jack  Daniel's  Hollow 
has  been  flowing  pure  and  iron  free  for 
millions  of  years.  And  though  Mr.  McGee 
hasn't  been  at  his  job  quite  that  long, 
he  has  rolled  more  barrels  for  more 
years  than  anyone  else  around.  If 
you've  yet  to  taste  Jack  Daniel's,  we 
hope  you  do  so  soon.  The  rareness 
you'll  find  is  due,  in  no  small  part, 
to  two  of  Tennessee's  greatest 
natural  resources. 


SMOOTH 
TENNESSEE 


SIPPIN' 
WHISKEY 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  40-43%  alcohol  by  volume  (80-86  proof)  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by 
Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Proprietor,  Route  1,  Lynchburg  (Pop  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  St  ties  Gutvmmtiu. 


Alistair  Horne  waited 50 years  to 
take  the  stick  of  the  legendary  British  fighter. 
It  was,  he  reports,  a  fight  to  remember. 


o 


The  author  arid  Spitfire pilot 
Carolyn  Gracfinjront  of 
her  Restored  warbird. 


he  summer  of  1943  I  spent  frantically  chew- 
ing raw  carrots.  I  was  17  years  old  and  desperate 
to  get  my  eyes  up  to  standard  for  joining  the  raf 
as  a  fighter  pilot.  As  what  was  then  euphemis- 
tically dubbed  a  "Bundle  from  Britain,"  I  had  been  evacuat- 
ed to  the  U.S.  after  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  My  head- 
master, a  famous  educator,  Edward  Pulling  of  Millbrook 
School,  New  York,  himself  half-English  and  a  card-carry- 
ing Anglophile,  never  permitted  a  single  Battle  of  Britain 
hero  to  alight  on  the  shores  without  dragooning  him  into 
speaking  at  Millbrook.  As  a  result,  well-and-truly  brain- 
washed, I  grew  up  with  one  passion  in  life:  to  be  a  Spitfire 
pilot.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that,  at  that  stage  in  the 
war,  the  odds  were  about  50-1  that  I  would  end  up  in  a 
heavy  bomber,  emerging — if  I  survived — probably  with  a 
terrible  complex  about  destroying  Dresden.  But  my  eye- 
sight was  marginal;  20/70  on  a  clear  day.  In  the  raf,  20/60 
was  the  bottom  limit.  Hence  the  carrots. 
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nge,  I  duly  reported  to  the  British 
Consulate  in  ">rk  City.  The  resident  doctor  had 
had  rather  too  good  a  lunch,  and  thoughtfully  left  the 
room  to  relieve  himself;  in  his  absence,  I  memorized 
those  crucial  bottom  lines  on  the  chart.  I  was  accepted  for 
aircrew,  and  off  to  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  the  hub  of 
the  RAF  Empire  Training  Scheme. 

Enlisted  in  what  was  glamorously  entitled  the  "West- 
ern Hemisphere  Squadron,"  for  several  weeks  I  was — lit- 
erally— on  top  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  double  blow. 
To  begin  with,  the  first  woman  in 
my  life,  a  Canadian  brunette  called 
Irma,  a  dwarf  with  a  gigantic  super- 
structure, rejected  my  inept  attempts 
to  lose  both  our  respective  virginities, 
seizing  my  fumbling  hand  in  a  grip 
of  steel  and  declaring  with  a  voice  of 
Maggie  Thatcher:  "Oh  no,  Em  keep- 
ing it  for  an  officer." 

The  second  blow  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  much  more  professionally  organized  eye  test.  I  flunked, 
and  found  myself  forever  barred  from  flying  that  Spitfire. 


as  this  delicate, 
almost  dainty  little  object 
really  the  most  feared 
fighter  of  all  time? 


~*Njifty  years  later,  in  May  1993,  I  happened  to  be 
on  an  official  visit  to  Duxford  Airfield  just  out- 
side Cambridge.  Duxford  was  a  leading  fighter 
base  in  1940,  the    home  base  of  such  legendary 


aces  as  Robin  Stanford-Tuck,  "Cocky"  Dundas, 
and  the  legless  Douglas  Bader  leading  his 
s^.  famous  "Big  Wing."  (In  a  rare  bit  of  World  War  I- 
style  chivalry,  Bader  had  replacement  tin  legs  parachuted    fens,  and  the  met  report  wasn't  brilliant.  _^A/ould  the  fligh 


taking  off.  But,  as  I  looked,  I  saw  that  it  had  two  faces  in 
it.  Surely  there  had  never  been  a  twin-seater  version  of  the 
World  War  II  Spit?  Was  I  drunk,  or  going  blind?  "No," 
assured  Ted  Inman,  the  Director  of  Duxford,  "you're 
looking  at  ML-407,  the  only  genuine  two-seater  in  exis- 
tence. It  flew  174  sorties  in  '44-45,  then  was  converted  for 
the  Irish  Air  Force — and  it's  the  only  one  that  survived." 

ML-407  (its  original,  1944  factory  registration  num- 
ber) is  currently  owned  by  an  attractive  Australian 
widow,  Carolyn  Grace.  Her  late  husband  Nick  was  an 
English  engineering  entrepreneur,  a 
racing   driver   and  passionate 
aficionado  of  wwn  planes.  Shortly 
after  he  had  restored  ML-407  from 
an  unloved  and  abandoned  wreck, 
he  was  tragically  killed  in  a  car  acci- 
dent. A  pilot  herself,  Carolyn  main- 
tains ML-407  in  his  memory  and  will 
be  flying  it  in  this  year's  50th  anni- 
versary flypast — half  a  century  after 
it  marked  up  the  first  Allied  kill  on  D-Day,  1944. 

My  mind  began  racing.  I  was  due  to  come  back  to 
Cambridge  in  a  few  weeks  time  to  collect  a  doctorate. 
With  alacrity  and  generosity,  Carolyn  responded  to  my 
pleading.  It  was  all  fixed  for  0930  hours  on  Saturday,  May 
8th,  just  two  hours  before  I  would  be  getting  my  degree. 

The  Friday  night  I  felt  as  nervous  as  any  18-year-old 
pilot-officer,  on  the  !  eve  of  his  first  ops — checking 
the  weather  and  the  barometer  every  few  minutes.  There 
was  a  fresh  breeze  beginning  to  blow  off  the  Cambridgeshire 


down  to  him  in  a  pow  camp 

It  was  the  day's  ops  on  August  16,  1940,  from  Duxford 


be  cancelled?  The  next  day — on  what  was  to  be  the  most 
texciting  of  my  life — I  woke  at  0530,  my  stomach  full 


which  prompted  an  emotional  Winston  Churchill  first  to    %/fcf  butterflies.  Would  we  fly?  A  lesser  consideration, 


utter  the  words — "Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict 
was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few" — immortalized 
when  he  repeated  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
following  week.  Now  under  the  mantle  of  the  Imperial 
War  Museum,  Duxford  contains  one  of  the  world's  most 
impressive  collection  of  warplanes. 

Standing  by  the  Battle  of  Britain  control  tower,  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  musical  sound — once  heard,  never  for- 
gotten— of  a  Rolls-Royce  "Merlin,"  the  Spitfire  engine, 


would  ML-407  (almost  as  ancient  as  I)  stick  together? 

It  was  a  peerlessly  beautiful  spring  day.  Cambridge 
had  never  looked  more  ravishing.  After  a  hearty  break- 
fast (rashly,  as  it  turned  out),  I  drove  out  to  Duxford. 
There,  parked  alongside  the  old  control  tower,  was 
ML-407,  more  than  matching  the  beauty  of  the  day,  with 
those  voluptuously  curved  wings  that  still  make  the 
Supermarine  Spitfire  the  best-known  aircraft  in  the 
world  to  every  small  English  boy. 


The  log  book  from  June  1944:  the  swastika  denotes  the first  recorded  Allied  kill  on  D-Day,  a  Junkers  88  bomber. 
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It  is  hard  for  a  Brit  even  to  look  at  a  Spit  without  feel- 
ing deep  emotion.  Was  this  delicate,  almost  dainty  little 
object  really  the  most  renowned  and  feared  fighter  of  all 
time?  The  only  front-line  fighter  both  to  start  and  finish 
the  war  unbeaten? 

arolyn  Grace  helps  me  into  my  flying  overalls, 
which  are  very  tight.  Even  tighter  is  the  cock- 
pit; one  wonders  how  any  larger-than-average 
pilot  ever  managed  to  bail  out  alive.  There  is 
a  remarkable  economy  of  very  basic  instruments — air 
speed  indicator,  altimeter,  artificial  horizon,  compass,  rev 
counter  and  that  crucial  oil  pressure  gauge — little  more 
complicated  than  a  modern  car.  No  nonsense 
like  radar.  From  the  front  cockpit,  pilot  /""^B 
Peter  Kynsey,  an  immensely  experienced 
flyer,  shouts  "Clear  prop!"  There  is  a  first 
hitch;  the  Merlin  fires  once  or  twice,  but  won't  catch. 
Could  it  possibly  be  flooded?  We  wait  an  eternity. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  a  puff  of  blue  smoke,  an  enor- 
mous roar  and  a  burst  of  1710  horsepower.  Three  tons  of 
tiny  plane — about  equal  to  a  Rolls-Royce  "Corniche" 
automobile — rocks  and  shakes.  We  bump  across  the 
grass.  Over  the  roar  of  the  Merlin,  Peter  is  chatty  and 
informative  on  the  intercom.  "Spitfires  land  much  better 
on  grass,"  he  explains  comfortingly.  "Their  brakes  aren't 
as  good  as  other  planes.  I  was  a  bit  worried  when  they 
insisted  on  mowing  yesterday  $£|§f— you  don't  want  grass 
cuttings  in  the  carb." 

"No,"  I  reply,  nervously,  "that  might  be  inconvenient." 
We  are  ready  W  for  take-off,  the  great  moment.  "Now 
when  I  say  so,  Iwant  you  to  stretch  your  right  leg  out 
as  far  as  you  can,  so  I  can  switch  that  fuel  lever  frorn^ 
fuselage  to  wing  tanks,  without  taking  your  kneecap  o: 
I  obey,  but,  when  extended,  my  long  legs  are  so  far  out 
that  I  can  almost  operate  Peter's  pedals  for  him. 

Suddenly,  after  an  incredibly  short  take-off  (about  300 
yards;  in  a  wartime  scramble,  a  Spit  could  make  it,  with 
full  boost,  in  200),  smooth  and  painless,  we  are  up  and 
away,  banking  steeply  over  the  m-ii  motorway  as  it 
snakes  towards  Cambridge.  Running  at  a  gentle  1,500 
revs,  at  just  under  2,000  feet  we  are  already  registering 
240  knots.  Peter  amazes  me  by  saying  that  this  half-cen- 
tury-old veteran  can  still  manage  425  mph,  almost  as  fast 
as  a  modern  commercial  jet. 


A  few  minutes  later,  there 
is  Cambridge  in 
all  its  glories 
just  below  us,  the  nar-""  ^  —  row  silver  ribbon 
of  the  Cam,  the  leisurely  punts.  Are  they  gazing  up  in 
awe  and  admiration,  I  wonder? 

We  are  flying  over  the  Tudor  pinnacles  of  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel.  I  am  reminded  fleetingly  of  D.H.  Law- 
rence's irreverent  remark;  that  they  resembled  an 
"upturned  sow." 

"Shall  we  roll?"  says 
Peter  inviting- 


ly. Before  I 
can  answer,  the  up- 
turned sow  of  King's  is  above  my 
head.  It  was  exhilarating,  but  immediate- 
ly I  began  to  regret  the  two  fried  eggs.  What  an  appalling 
solecism,  to  throw  up  all  over  those  assembled  academics 
in  their  black  and  scarlet  robes.  (I  forgot  that  the  canopy 
was  closed,  so  the  injury  would  have  been  self-inflicted.) 

Manfully,  I  kept  it  down.  Then  we  went  into  a  tight 
bank,  to  look  more  closely  at  my  old  college,  Jesus.  So 
tight  that  I  could  feel  the  Gs  pressing  hard  on  my  cheeks. 
I  recalled  how  the  extraordinary  small  turning  circle — 
880  feet — had  saved  many  a^jfc  Spit  pilot  during  the  war. 
mbfo.  Classic,  too,  was  its  capacity  to  survive  a  steep 
dive;  trying  to  follow  it,  the  wings  of  a  Me^er- 
schmitt  109  tended  to  break  off. 

Peter,  heroically,  lets  me  take  over  on  the  way  back. 
"Watch  out  on  the  stick,"  he  warns.  "It's  as  light  as  a 
feather."  Sure  enough,  I  barely  touch  it  and  up  she 
zooms,  almost  standing  on  her  tail.  It  is  so  incredibly 
sensitive;  every  inch  of  its  skin  seems  to  be  tingling  with 
life.  Momentarily  I  long  to  hurl  us  into  a  loop. 

Darting  under  the  clouds,  I  live,  briefly  and  happily, 
the  sweet  life  of  a  Spitfire  pilot. 

We  make  a  perfect  three-point  landing  on  the  grass  at 
70  knots.  I  am  down  to  earth  with  a  bang.  In  half  an 
hour  I  must  be  back  in  Cambridge,  in  gown  and  "sub- 
fusk"  to  get  that  degree.  Drunk  with  speed  and  excite- 
ment, I  find  myself  driving  a  cool  100  mph  down  the 
motorway,  just  spotting  a  lurking  cop  in  time.  But  I 
make  it,  to  have  my  hands  clasped  by  the  Vice-Chancel- 
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returned  to  Duxford  to  look  more  closely  at  and 
into  the  Spitfire.  With  its  wingspan  no  longer 
than  two  automobiles  end  to  end  (36'  10",  to  be 
precise,  and  costing  only  £5,000  apiece  at  1940 


prices),  it  seems  absurdly  fragile  and  tiny  standing 
alongside  latter-day  giants  like  the  usaf's  B-52,  also  out 
there  on  the  field.  And  yet,  more  than  anything  else 
except  for  the  courage  of  the  men  who  flew  it,  this  was 
the  single  instrument  that  saved  civilization  in  those 
somber  days  of  1940. 

Of  the  22,000  wartime  Spitfires  produced,  now  only 
26  airworthy  ones  remain.  Designed  by  R.J.  Mitchell,  the 
Spitfire  was  descended  from  the  Supermarine  racing  sea- 
planes that  had  exceeded  400  miles  an  hour.  With  a  ner- 
vous eye  on  the  Luftwaffe's  deadly  Messerschmitts,  the 
British  Air  Ministry  asked  Supermarine  to  design  an 
eight-gun  fighter.  It  went  through  about  21  variants,  until 
1947,  when  the  raf  accepted  the  last  one. 

The  only  genuine  twin-seater  left,  ML-407  must  also 
be  one  of  the  best-documented  aircraft  ever.  From  the 
excellent  book  by  Hugh  Smallwood,  2nd  TAF  Spitfire,  I 
was  able  to  learn  more  about  it.  Delivered — by  a  woman 
auxiliary  flyer — from  the  factory  to  485  New  Zealand 
Squadron  late  in  the  war  in  April  1944,  it  still  managed 
to  fly  174  sorties. 

On  D-Day,  June  6,  1944,  Flying  Officer  John- 
&  nie  Houlton,  from  Christ  Church,  New 
-Zealand,  flew  it  to  cover  the  beach  landings,  bear- 
ing the  code-letters  ou-v  (V  for  "Vicki,"  his  girlfriend 
and  later  wife),  the  lettering  and  the  camouflage  paint  it 
still  bears  today.  Over  the  American  Omaha  Beach, 
Houlton  destroyed  a  Junkers  88  bomber — the  first  Allied 
"kill"  on  D-Day  (verified  by  a  camera  in  the  nose) — and 
shared  in  the  shooting  down  of  a  second.  Two  days  later 
he  and  ou-v  shot  down  a  Messerschmitt  109,  and 
another  on  the  12th. 

With  the  Luftwaffe  virtually  knocked  out  of  the  air, 
they  strapped  a  500-pound  bomb  to  ou-v's  belly,  and  it 
now  took  to  the  air  as  a  fighter-bomber,  attacking  Rom- 
mel's Tiger  tanks  with  deadly  effect.  It  also  took  part  in 
devastating  the  Wehrmacht  remnants  caught  in  the 
"Falaise  Pocket"  after  the  Allies  had  broken  out  from  the 
Normandy  bridgeheads  in  August. 

In  December  1944,  with  fresh  New  Zealand  pilots, 
ML-407  hammered  von  Rundstedt's  forces,  who  were 
attacking  the  hard-pressed  American  forces  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Free  French  Squadron,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
when  a  v-2  rocket  destroyed  19  of  the  squadron's  Spits  on 
the  ground.  Then,  in  quick  succession,  it  went  to  the 
Poles,  Belgians  and  Norwegians. 

After  the  war,  it  spent  six  years  in  limbo  until  being 
purchased  by  the  Irish  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  trainer. 
But  the  new  owners  reckoned  they  could  not  fly  a  Spit 
with  only  one  pair  of  hands  on  the  stick.  So,  at  a  cost 


of  £12,250  (more  than        __^^4*^~tj\GH  ■ 

twice  that  of 
the  original 

plane)  some  20  raf"  ~ '  surplus  Spits  were  con- 

verted into  twin-seaters,  the  only  conversions  ever  made, 
each  one  blessed  by  a  Catholic  priest.  By  i960,  after 
flying  762  hours  and  35  minutes  with  the  Irish,  ML-407 
was  grounded  and  used  for  static  instruction. 

But  its  blessing  must  have  held  good,  for  in  1979,  busi- 
nessman and  engineer  Nick  Grace  bought  it.  By  then  it 
was  little  more  than  a  pile  of  tired  parts.  Over  six  years  he 
lovingly  put  it  together  again,  replacing  every  single  rivet. 
In  1985,  reunited  for  a  tv  documentary  appropriately 
called  The  Perfect  Lady,  Nick  Grace  and  Johnnie  Houl- 
ton, then  a  spry  figure  in  his  sixties,  flew  his  old  plane 
over  the  Normandy  beaches  where  he  had  shot  down  that 
first  Junker  on  D-Day. 

For  Nick  Grace,  it  was  a  triumph  of  dogged  persis- 
tence, but  one  he  had  too  little  time  to  savor.  A  few 
years  after  he  had  got  her  into  the  air  again,  Nick  was  ( 
killed  in  a  road  accident.  In  his  memory,  his  gutsy 
widow,  Carolyn,  keeps  ML-407  flying — at  a  horrendous 
cost  of  $4,500  per  hour  in  the  air.  With  huge  determi- 
nation, she  learned  to  solo  it  herself — the  only  woman 
Spitfire  pilot  around  today.  Whenever  there's  an 
opportunity,  she  clambers  with  waist-long  brunette  hair 
into  the  front  cockpit^kDuxford,  feeling,  as  she  says, 
that  Nick  is  always  |  jf; there  in  the  rear  cockpit,  en- 
couraging her. 

Alistair  Horne  is  a  British  histor^f^  ian  and  author 
of  A  Bundle  From  Britain. 
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The  Imperial  War  Museum's  Duxford  Airfield 
is  to  be  the  site  of  the  new  American  Air  Muse- 
um in  Britain.  Over  a  million  U.S.  airmen  were 
based  in  the  U.K.  during  World  War  II,  most  of 
them  in  the  area  of  East  Anglia  around  Duxford. 
Designed  by  Sir  Norman  Foster,  the  museum 
will  be  built  in  a  most  imaginative  style.  From 
the  air  it  will  resemble  the  vast  cockpit  of  a 
plane,  providing  nearly  70,000  feet  of  exhibit 
space,  which  will  house  a  mighty  B-52  as  well  as 
a  B-29,  a  B-17  "Flying  Fortress,"  and  most  of  the 
U.S.  warplanes  that  have  flown  from  Britain 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  1941.  It  will  cost  an  estimat- 
ed $10  million,  under  an  appeal  promoted  by 
Charlton  Heston,  who  mounted  a  celebrity 
fund-raising  dinner  in  Hollywood  in  April. 
$1  million  has  already  been  subscribed  by  Saudi 
Arabia  in  recognition  of  usaf  and  raf  support 
during  the  Gulf  War.  IS 
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Ken  Rosewall,  whose  immaculate  footwork  and  timing 
have  made  him  the  Fred  Astaire  of  tennis,  is  now  59. 
Rod  "the  Rocket"  Layer,  the  only  player  ever  to  win 
two  Grand  Slams — and  he  would  have  won  more  if 
Open  tennis  had  arrived  sooner — is  55.  Over  the  hill? 
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Hardly.  Both  continue  to  play  productively  on  the  ATP 
Senior  Tour,  dazzling  crowds  with  their  remarkable 
mastery  and  touch. 

Even  No.  1  men's  player  Pete  Sampras  regards  Laver 
and  Rosewall  as  his  heroes.  After  winning  the  U.S.  Open 
last  summer,  Sampras  said,  "Sure,  I  respected  McEnroe's 
talent  and  Connors'  intensity,  but  the  Aussies,  those  guys 
were  the  great  guys."  He  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  his 
powerful  serve-and-volley  game  was  modeled  directly 
after  the  Rocket's. 

Talking  to  Rosewall  and  Laver  about  tennis  is  like 
talking  to  Mickey  Mantle  and  Henry  Aaron  about 
home-run  hitting.  In  1953  at  age  18,  Rosewall  won  the 
French  Open,  beating  Vic 
Seixas.  At  age  39  in  1974, 
Rosewall  beat  Stan  Smith  in 
five  sets  in  the  semi-finals  of 
Wimbledon  before  losing  the 
final  to  Connors.  Laver  nei- 
ther rose  so  fast  nor  lasted 
quite  so  long  as  Rosewall,  but 
many  tennis  experts  believe 
Laver  is  the  greatest  player  of 
all  time. 

So  who  better  to  ask  about 
tennis  technique  as  you  pop 
open  a  can  of  new  balls  and 


1  ne  season: 
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1L0B:  "THIS  IS  A  TEST."  "The  first  shot  that  goes  when  you  get 
older  is  your  overhead,"  says  Rod  Laver.  Ken  Rosewalll 
agrees:  "The  overhead  is  all  legs  and  timing."  The  great 
French  champion  Rene  Lacoste's  caveat  for  the  younger,, 
championship  player,  "A  lob  which  is  not  perfect  is,  as  a  rule,, 
a  complete  failure,"  is  still  a  warning  worth  considering.  But 
according  to  Laver  and  Rosewall,  what  used  to  be  consid 
ered  a  defensive  lob  when  you  were  a  gazelle  of  a  youth  hasi 
become  in  effect  an  offensive  lob  when  you  and  your  oppo-1 
nents  are  older.  It  makes  sense.  As  you  get  older,  it  is  harder 
to  run  backwards  and  leap  than  it  is  to  come  forward.  Make 
your  opponents  play  the  ball  moving  backwards.  Lob  andl 
repeatedly  test  their  overhead.  Note  that  even  Rod  Laver 
looks  a  little  uncomfortable  going  backwards  (see  fig.  1). 

2 THE  SERVE.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  your  cannonball  first 
serve  seems  to  work  against  players  you  can  beat  but 
becomes  a  prelude  to  a  double-fault  or  soft  second  serve; 
against  a  player  who  beats  you?  Try  Laver's  solution  to  the 
timeless  problem  of  which  first  serve  to  use.  In  the  photos 
(sequence  2-3),  Laver,  his  wrist  laid  back,  racket  head  slight- 
ly at  an  angle,  prepares  to  serve  a  %-pace  first  serve  into  the 
backhand  corner.  Laver's  serve  was  always  deep  and  well- 
placed.  He  and  Rosewall  both  sacrificed  pace  for  depth,  andl 
as  a  result  got  a  very  high  percentage  of  first  serves  into  play. 
Go  ahead  and  boom  your  first  one  against  weaker  oppo- 
nents. But  in  matches  that  count,  develop  the  Laver  solu- 
tion, a  %-pace  first  serve  that  goes  in  at  least  %  of  the  time. 
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Against  a  tough  opponent,  don't 
vaste  the  first  serve  on  a  flat  one  that 
lat  misses.  In  doubles,  the  %-pace 
irst  serve  will  also  give  you  more  time 
o  get  to  net,  though  you  may  not  be 
ollowing  your  serve  to  net  any  more 
n  singles.  In  fig.  2,  Laver's  hand  has 
jone  up  and  is  at  the  end  of  going 
>ut  into  the  court.  He  has  just  "cov- 
:red"  the  ball,  which  has  already 
■isually  left  his  racket  face  but  is  still 
n  the  process  of  being  covered  with 
pin  that  will  bring  it  back  down  into 


he  service  box.  Note  that 
he  actual  follow-through, 
ike  a  well-pitched  baseball, 
eaves  the  hand  in  an 
aside-out  position.  Figure  jf 

shows  Laver  hitting  a 
larder,  flatter  serve,  which  ; 
ou  too  can  use  effectively  ; 
0  vary  your  service  rhythm 
nd  keep  your  opponents 
'ff-balance. 


fig-2 


fig-  4 


fig-  3 


to  hit  the  ball  dead-center.) 

Footwork  and  court  sense  are 
increasingly  related.  The  "read"  is  as 
invaluable  in  tennis  as  it  is  in  bridge  or 
poker.  Watch  their  hands.  Wait  only 
until  your  opponent's  hand  commits 
to  a  shot.  Don't  hesitate  too  long.  If 
you  are  on  the  baseline  and  you  start 
your  legs  as  soon  as  you  see  his  hand 
commit,  you'll  get  to  his  dropshot.  If 
your  opponent  senses  you  are  moving 
earlier  than  he  likes,  you  may  get 
fooled  once  in  a  while  but  you  may 


pi  FOOTWORK.  Laver  and  Rosewall,  always  in  shape, 
K  were  great  movers  to  the  ball.  With  the  possible 
Ur  exception  of  Michael  Chang,  who  has  a  more  fre- 
ietic  sense  of  movement,  no  one  has  ever  moved  better 
han  Rosewall  on  a  tennis  court.  Rosewall  used  to  "sur- 
ound"  the  ball,  keeping  his  distance  while  almost  encir- 
ling  the  ball.  Now  older,  Rosewall  says  he  "takes  a 
harper  angle  into  the  ball"  (as  in  fig.  4).  In  fig.  5  Rose- 
/all,  like  a  golfer  or  a  batter  in  baseball,  maintains  per- 
ect  distance  away  from  the  ball  while  making  contact 
lead  in  the  center  of  the  racket,  another  Rosewall 
rademark  as  distinctive  as  his  flawless  footwork.  (Re- 
nember:  just  because  the  "sweet  spot"  on  today's  oversize 
ackets  may  have  increased,  that's  no  excuse  not  to  aim 


Rod  Laver  &  Ken  Rosewall 
on  tennis  techniques 
for  the  rest  of  your  life 


also  rush  your  opponent  into  errors.  Get  off  the  mark: 
having  time  to  hit  is  in  large  part  what  tennis  is  about  for 
players  of  all  ages. 

4 THE  BACKHAND.  The  Rosewall  backhand  is  as  lovely  in 
its  contours  as  a  '59  T-Bird.  Note  that  it  is  quite  diff- 
erent from  the  new  topspin  models  of  Chang  and 
Andre  Agassi.  For  the  average  player,  stick  with  the  stroke 
that  brought  you  to  the  dance.  Don't  try  to  become  Agas- 
si if  you've  imitat- 
ed Rosewall  in  his 
prime.  If  you 
learned  the  old 
style,  keep  on  try- 
ing to  perfect  it.  If 
you  learned  late, 
by  all  means  come 
up  under  the  ball 
and  lift  away. 
Here,  Rosewall 
starts  his  racket 
head  slightly 
above  the  ball  on 
this  perfect  cross- 
court.  The  funda- 
mentals still  ap- 
ply: contact  out  in 
front,  weight  for- 
ward, eye  on  his 

business.  fig.  5 
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p  THE  FOREHAND.  Like 
1% boxers  who  land 
W  their  heaviest  Mows 
while  putting  weight  on 
their  front  foot,  Laver  in 
fig.  6  is  about  to  brush 
his  racket  head  up  and 
through  his  famous  top- 
spin  forehand.  Note  the 
weight  on  his  front  leg. 
This  timing  and  trans- 
fer, the  product  of  pre- 
parai  ion  befon  the  hall 
arrives,  is  what  allows  a 
relatively  light  man  to 
outhit  larger  players. 


i 

fig 6 


6 HOLD  YOUR  GROUND.  True  in  doubles  as  well  as  singles. 
Don'l  back  up!  When  you  are  exposed  at  net  or  feel 
your  opponents  coming  up,  it  is  essential  that  the  net 
man  maintain  Ins  position.  I  )on't  worry  thai  your  reflexes 
won't  he  up  to  the  test. 

Rosewall  makes  positional  doubles  play  sound  a  hit 
like  i  licss.  The  net  man  must  remain  a  set  piece  because 
thai  presence  creates  a  continued  pressure  worth  far  more 
than  any  half-volley  a  retreating  player  could  offer.  The 
ideal  vantage,  which  Rosewall  demonstrates  in  fig.  7,  is 
an  arm  and  a  racket  length  from  the  net,  and  a  third  of 
the  way  from  the  alley  to  the  center  stripe. 

Iii  singles,  Laver  recommends  that  older  players  stand 
"as  close  behind  the  baseline  as  possible."  In  fig.  X,  I  ,aver  is 
just  inside  the  baseline.  I  le  has  not  let  the  ball  back  him  up. 
Rosewall  explains  that,  while  initially  il  might  feel  more 
comfortable  to  back  up  and  wait  lor  the  ball,  In  staying 
tight  up  on  the  baseline  you  will  be  able  to  cover  much 
more  ol  the  court  during  a  point.  Since  getting  to  tin-  ball 
on  tune  is  the  key  to  all  tennis,  but  especially  senior  tennis, 
the  playei  who  gets  there  most  economically  with  the  least 
amount  ol  separation  from  the  ball  on  each  successive 
Stroke,  IS  most  likely  to  win  the  point.  So  hold  your  ground. 
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7 APPROACHING  NET  PLAY.  Rod  haver  was  arguably  thi 
most  dominant  net  rusher  of  all  time,  though 
Kramer,  (Ion/ales,  I  load  and  McKnroe  fans  all  can 
make  a  case.  Ken  Rosewall  taught  himself  to  volley  and 
come  into  net,  and  he  became  an  excellent  vollcyer, 
though  he  was  always  more  comfortable  than  Lava 
playing  from  the  baseline.  Now  both  champions  agree 
while  the  net  is  still  the  dominant  position  on  court,  they 
no  longer  feel  that  even  in  doubles  they  must  serve  and 
volley  on  every  point. 

"When  you  reach  an  age  when  the  feet  just  don't  seem  to 
work  as  well,"  said  Laver,  "it  may  be  smarter  to  rely  on  youn 
approach  shot  rather  than  your  serve  to  get  yourself  up  to 
net."  Mix  it  up.  The  ideal  is  still  to  be  up  at  net  hitting) 
down  at  your  opponent's  feet,  but  if  your  serve  and  volley) 
consistently  strand  you  in  the  no-man's  land  between  thej 
baseline  and  the  service  line,  don't  be  ashamed  to  earn  thfl 
passage  up  to  nel  from  the  baseline.  Chip  and  barge. 


fig* 

8 DOUBLES  PLAY.  "I've  noticed  in  club  doubles  play,"  said 
Laver,  "that  the  people  are  always  trying  to  hit  at  the  ne| 
man,  and  the  net  man  is  having  a  feast  up  there,  and 
they  don't  know  why  they're  losing.  Even  il  the  player  back 
on  the  baseline  is  a  better  player,  you're  better  off  hitting  ij 
back  to  the  better  player  than  to  the  net  man,  because  t hey 
are  right  on  top  of 
tin-  net.  I  Inless  your 
shot  is  great,  it  opens 
up  t he  whole  court 
for  the  net  man.  Keep 
him  honest  with  a 
li  >b,  but  you'll  lose  75% 
of  the  time  or  more 
trying  to  beat  the  net 
man."  Note  t  hat  in 
fig.  9  Rosewall,  the 
server,  approaching 
from  the  baseline,  has 
to  execute  the  dif- 
ficult half-volley, 
which  he  can  merely 
return  rather  than 
hitting  tor  a  winner. 
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The  management  of  wealth 
made  simple. 


Once  it  was  enough  to  invest  wisely  in 
domestic  blue  chip  securities. 

Today  a  portfolio  that  ignores  global  real- 
ities can  expose  you  to  unacceptable  risk.  And 
limit  opportunities  for  reward. 

Yet  the  complexities  of  managing  a  truly 
global  portfolio  are  more  than  most  people  are 
willing  to  undertake. 

Fortunately,  there's  The  Private  Bank  of 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

As  one  of  the  world's  few  Triple-A  rated 
banks,  UBS  has  resources  and  expertise  in 


global  portfolio  management  unmatched  by 
any  other  financial  institution. 

Which  is  why  we  have  been  the  portfolio 
managers  of  preference  to  generations  of  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  for  over  125  years. 

If  you  have  investible  assets  of  $3  million 
or  more,  please  contact  Peter  E.  Guernsey,  Jr. 
at  (212)  821-3821. 

Allow  us  to  assist  you  in  simplifying 
the  new  complexities  and  rewards  of  today's 
portfolio  management. 


Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10171  Telephone:  (212)  821-3000  Fax:  (212)  821-3498 
Other  offices  in  North  America:  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal 


9 As  I  got  into  my  late  30s  and  early 
40s,"  Laver  said,  "I  found  that  I  could  still  beat 
almost  anyone  around  on  a  given  day."  Indeed,  Laver 
held  a  20-0  record  against  Arthur  Ashe' at  one  point. 
"But  towards  the  end,  I'd  have  a  terrible  day  right  after  I'd 
have  a  great  one,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
it.  As  those  types  of  days  became  more  frequent,  I 
learned  to  recognize  them  as  they  were  coming  on'  and  to 
make  adjustments  as  best  I  could." 

Rosewall  suggests  that  if  you  are  having  what  seems 
like  a  horrible  day,  don't  encourage  your  opponent  by  stat- 
ing the  obvious  in  a  loud  voice.  (Both  Laver  and  Rosewall 
always  remain  gentlemen  on  the  court.  Like  poker  play- 
ers, they  are  more  likely  to 
smile  when  they  miss  than 
when  they  make.) 

If  you  are  playing  unusually 
badly  on  a  particular  day,  keep 
plugging.  As  they  do,  try  at 
first  to  do  the  modest  things 
well.  Gradually,  quietly,  you 
may  turn  your  bad  day  into  a 
good  one,  your  frown  into  a 
smile.  And  if  it's  mixed  dou- 
bles you  are  playing,  won't 
your  partner  be  pleased? 


court,  you  might  as  well  be  telling  your  opponent  that 
you're  finished  before  you've  begun." 
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WHOW  YOU  FEEL.  Everyone 
over  30  agrees  that 
stretching  is  essential. 
Then  why  do  I  see  so  few  play- 
ers over  30  actually  stretching 
before  they  play?  Laver  and 
Rosewall  both  acknowledge 
that  they  now  stretch  thor- 
oughly before  each  match. 
Laver  admitted  that  when  he 
really  wants  to  perform  well  in 
a  match,  he  may  take  a  shower 
before  as  well  as  after  he  plays. 

Lower  back  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  gluteus  max- 
imus  and  thence  to  the  hamstrings.  Try  lying  on  your 
back  in  a  doorway.  Put  the  heel  of  one  leg  up  into  the 
doorway  and  apply  pressure  on  the  heel  for  three  sets  of 
30  seconds  for  each  leg.  This  is  minimal,  but  see  if  you 
don't  move  better  afterwards.  Oddly,  if  you  don't  stretch 
or  warm  up,  you  may  start  fast  in  the  first  two  or  three 
games  but  find  later  that  you  are  not  moving  well. 

Repeat  the  stretches  after  your  shower,  and  you'll  walk 
around  more  comfortably  all  day  after  the  match. 

"After  a  certain  age,"  said  Laver,  "it's  not  enough  to 
just  turn  up  and  say,  'Here  I  am!"  You  probably  should 
start  by  saying,  'Hey!  I'm  here  and  I'm  not  half  as  supple 
as  I  used  to  be.'"  The  Aussie  champion  grinned.  "And 
never  let  on  that  you're  hurt,"  he  said,  "because  if  you  tell 
your  opponent  that  you  are  injured  before  you  go  on 


Strokes  of  genius:  Laver  and  Rosewall  are  still 
virtual  textbook  clinics  of  tennis. 


RACKET  CHOICE.  "I'd  say  that  as  you  get  older,  choose 
the  largest  racket  head  you  can  handle,"  said  Laver. 
"These  rackets  are  very  forgiving,  and  they  cover 
more  of  the  court." 

"If  the  technology  is  there,"  agreed  Rosewall,  "why 
not  take  advantage  of  it?" 

Laver  and  Rosewall  both  smiled  wryly  about  what  the 
new  rackets  had  done  to  the  game,  and  to  themselves. 
The  legendary  Laver  forearm,  built  from  all  those  years 
of  swinging  a  heavy  Dunlop  wooden  racket,  no  longer 

looks  like  it  belongs  to  Pop- 
eye.  "Gone,"  said  Laver,  smil- 
ing. "It  disappeared  when  I 
stopped  for  a  few  years,  and  it 
hasn't  come  back  since  we 
started  using  these  lighter 
models." 

Rosewall  conceded  that  his 
own  game  had  relied  on  a 
degree  of  timing  and  finesse 
from  the  baseline  that  would 
I  have  suffered  against  the  pow- 
I  erful  new  racket  frames,  and 
I  the  sheer  stroke  velocity  they 
make  possible.  Both  players 
now  use  the  new  rackets  beau- 
tifully, Laver  the  ProKennex 
Asymmetric,  and  Rosewall  the 
Head  Trisys  300  Mid  Plus. 
There  was  no  nostalgia:  they 
both  agreed  that  Bjorn  Borg 
stood  "no  chance"  when  he 
attempted  a  comeback  with  a 
wooden  racket. 

After  interviewing  them,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
these  two  great  champions 
compete.  Yes,  they  had  lost  aj 
step  or  two,  but  who  cared? 
They  were  virtually  textbook  clinics  of  tennis,  Rosewall 
still  playing  with  incredible  grace  and  deceptive  ease,  and 
Laver  still  crushing  the  ball,  hitting  and  angling  shots  I 
thought  not  physically  possible. 

All  of  their  tips  rang  completely  true,  as  did  their  final 
words  of  counsel.  "Generally,"  said  Rosewall,  "you  have 
to  keep  things  in  perspective  and  realize  that  you  aren't 
going  to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  you  did  before." 
"You  just  have  to  think  a  little  bit  more  about  your  game," 
said  Laver.  "Sure,  there's  a  lot  more  aches  and  pains  that 
go  along  with  competing  now,  but  we  still  love  it."  & 

Eliot  Berry  is  the  author  o/Tbugh  Draw  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co. /John  Macrae  Books).  His  new  book  on  professional 
tennis  life  is  expected  in  19%. 
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support  group — pick  an  "addiction,"  choose  an 
"abuse" — and  toss  the  word  rage  into  the  ring.  See 
how  many  middle-aged,  middle-class,  white  and 
coddled  souls  can  squawk  at  once  about  the  pain 
of  being  alive.  Thanks  to  television  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  day-and-night  "talk"  shows,  the  entire 
United  States  has  been  turned  into  an  episode  of 
"Queen  For  A  Day,"  where  our  citizens  compete 
with  one  another  for  the  title  of  Hardest  Hit,  and 
the  wailing  of  adolescents  is  put  forward  as  the 
highest  model,  the  tie  plus  ultra,  of  mental  and 
emotional  health.  If  you  ask  me,  we're  all  in  dan- 
ger of  being  washed  away  on  a  slobbering  tide  of 
grievance,  and  it's  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome 
the  recent  trend  in  feminist  circles  away  from 
"anger"  and  the  Politics  of  Pain  toward  witchcraft, 
shamanism,  animal  worship  and  menopause — in 
that  order,  more  or  less,  and  don't  knock  it  till 
you've  tried  it.  If  you  get  home  from  work  one  day 
and  find  your  wife  on  her  hands  and  knees  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  baring  her  incisors  and  bark- 
ing at  nothing  in  particular,  rest  assured:  she's  got 
bigger  things  on  her  mind  than  blaming  you. 

"Howl  often" — it's  Rule  #10,  arguably  the  most 
important,  on  Dr.  Clarissa  Pinkola  Estes's  list  of 
"General  Wolf  Rules  For  Life,"  which  further 
instructs  you  (or  someone  you  know)  to  "Cavil  in 
moonlight,"  "Attend  to  the  bones,"  "Tune  your 
ears,"  and  so  forth.  Dr.  Estes,  a  poet,  Ph.D.  and 
former  executive  director  of  the  C.G.  Jung  Center 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  the  author  of  Women  Who 
Run  With  The  Wolves:  Myths  And  Stories  Of  The 
Wild  Woman  Archetype  and  the  undisputed  leader 
of  the  pack  in  the  pop-psych  war  for  the  soul  of 
American  womanhood.  She's  the  only  spiritual 
maven  I  can  think  of  who  boasts  a  politically  fash- 
ionable Hispanic  background — her  "bloodline," 
she  tells  us,  is  "passionate  Mexican-Spanish" — 
and  a  curiously  noisy  upbringing  in  the  Michiana 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  she  was  adopted 
at  a  tender  age  by  a  family  of  "fiery  Hungarians" 
and  raised  to  the  sound  of  bird,  bee  and  waterfall, 
"thunder  and  lightning"  as  her  "main  nutrition," 
cornfields  creaking  and  groaning  in  the  wind. 

"I  was  lucky  to  be  brought  up  in  Nature,"  Dr. 
Estes  observes.  "Far  up  in  the  north,  wolves  came 
to  the  clearings  in  moonlight,  prancing  and  pray- 
ing. We  could  all  drink  from  the  same  streams 
without  fear."  It's  a  part  of  the  Midwest  I'm  not 
familiar  with,  but  there  you  are.  Dr.  Estes  "learned 
about  the  sacred  art  of  self-decoration  with 
monarch  butterflies  perched  atop  [her]  head." 

"Like  my  kith  and  kin  before  me,"  she  writes,  "I 
swagger-staggered  in  high  heels,  and  I  wore  a  dress 
and  hat  to  church.  But  my  fabulous  tail  often  fell 
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and  my  ears  twitched  until  my  hat 
pitched,  at  the  very  least,  down  over  both  my  eyes,  and 
sometimes  clear  across  the  room."  Dr.  Estes.'s  peculiar  eth- 
nic heritage  and  her  irrepressible  anthropomorphic  streak 
have  led  to  a  certain  over-reliance  in  her  work  on  spooky- 
sounding  foreign  words — cantadom,  cuento  fuerte,  vagina 
dentata,  mesemondo — but  it's  easier  to  Run  With  The 
Wolves,  I  would  guess,  if" you're  not  speaking  English,  and 
there  isn't  any  question  that  Women  Who 
Do,  or  Women  Who  Would  If  Their  Hus- 
bands Would  Let  Them,  are  buying  Dr. 
Estcs's  book,  at  $23  a  pop,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  her  forget  about  Michiana  altogether. 
At  this  writing,  Women  Who  Run  With  The 
Wolves  has  a  whopping  950,000  hardcover 
copies  in  print,  and,  let  me  warn  you,  it's  just 
the  tip  of  the  Wild  Woman  iceberg,  with 
titles  like  Kali:  The  Black  Goddess  Of  Dak- 
shin eswar,  Personal  Alchemy,  Grandmother 
Moon,  Mutant  Messages  From  Down  Under 
and  Gossips,  Gorgons  &  Crones  taking  up 
space  on  the  shelves  and  New  Age  best- 
seller lists  to  Dr.  Estes's  immediate  rear. 
According  to  a  recent  report  in  Publishers 
Weekly,  the  typical  reader  of  New  Age 
"Goddess"  literature  and  spiritual  seeker  of  our  time  "is  a 
white,  upscale  female,  age  35-65,  who  may  have  been  raised 
within  a  Judeo-Christian  tradition" — glance  very  slowly 
at  the  pillow  next  to  you  if  you're  reading  this  in  bed — but 
who  is  now  in  search  of  "more  spirituality  or  alternative 
spirituality  and  a  continuum  of  mind,  body  and  spirit." 
The  Estesian  archetype — La  Que  Sahe,  "The  One  Who 
Knows,"  the  "Wild  Wolverine"  of  the  "psychoid  uncon- 
scious"— is  ours  to  cope  with  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"She  is  the  Life/  Death/  Life  force,"  says  Dr.  Estes 
with  a  thump  of  the  drum.  "She  is  the  source,  the  light, 
the  night,  the  dark,  and  daybreak.  She  is  the  smell  of 

good  mud  and  the  back  leg  of  the  fox  She  is  intuition, 

she  is  far-seer,  she  is  deep  listener,  she  is  loyal  heart."  She 
is  not  writer,  particularly,  but,  then,  neither  is  Iron  John, 
and  unlike  her  sweating,  "questing"  brothers  in  gender 
exaltation,  those  hunks  and  huggers  of  Robert  Bly's 
"Men's  Movement,"  Wild  Woman's  got  the  monthlies — 
menstruation — permanently  on  her  mind.  There's  an 
idea  gaining  ground  as  fast  as  I  can  write  this  that  a 
woman's  reproductive  functions  were  a  "taboo"  subject 
until  the  recent  past — say,  1992,  when  the  first  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  menopause  books  began  to  hit  the  stores 
(Gail  Sheehy,  Germaine  Greer,  etc.).  Ms.  magazine  talks 
about  a  "menoboom"  in  public  awareness  of  the  ancient 
female  ebb  and  flow,  while  downtown  in  Manhattan,  at 
the  New  York  Open  Center,  women  are  "finally  taking 
responsibility  for  learning  about  their  bodies,"  according 
to  a  sensitive  springtime  catalog — I  am  quite  certain  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time — in  such  whole-grain 
extension  courses  as  "Coming  Full  Circle,"  "Winter  6c 
icwal"  and  (my  favorite)  "When  the  Drummers  Were 


Women,"  a  weekend  pit-and-patter  fest  concerned  with 
"directly  synchronizing  the  mind-body  complex,  gaining 
access  to  higher  levels  of  awareness,  and  releasing  new 
manifestations  of  primordial  feminine  energy. 

"All  learning  will  take  place  in  a  circle, "  the  catalogue 
states  with  a  wee  whiff  of  authoritarianism.  "Grounding 
ourselves  in  the  energy  of  the  earth  and  surrounding  our- 
selves with  the  creativity  of  heaven,  we  will  focus  on  the 
relationship  of  the  different  strokes  of 
the  drum  to  the  elemental  qualities  of 
earth,  water, 
fire  and  air. 
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Clarissa  Pinkola  Hstos,  Ph.D. 


Elizabeth  TJ.  Han 


We  will  learn 
how  to  invoke 
each  element 
by  creating  the  correct  sound  on 
the  drum  and  how  to  work  with 
that  elemental  energy  in  our  lives. 

"This  weekend  is  for  women.  No  musical  experience 
is  necessary.  Bring  food  to  share  for  lunch  and  shakers, 
rattles,  or  maracas." 
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say  it's  just  a  passing  fad,  afid  tha 


You'll  say  it's  just  a  passing  fad,  arid  that  your  own  wife, 
taking  one  example,  hasn't  got  anything  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Black  Goddess  of  Dakshineswar  than  the 
occasional  rum  punch.  I  won't  tell  you  you're  wrong.  I'll 
just  say  that  you're  crazy,  in  these  turbulent  times,  if  you 
deprive  a  woman  of  her  rattles  and  maracas  or  get  in  the 
way  of  her  higher  awareness.  Not  so  long  ago,  Lorena 
Bobbitt  was  testifying  in  Virginia  at  her  trial  for  "mali- 
cious wounding,"  swearing  rather  convincingly  be- 
tween gulps  and  sobs  that  she  couldn't  recall  what  she 
had  in  mind  when  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  got  that 
knife,  and  that  the  first  thing  she  remembered  about  her 
husband's  severed  "body  part"  was  tossing  it  out  the 
window  of  her  Mercury  Capri. 

All  right — it's  tasteless  to  mention  it.  The  Bobbitts 
are  an  isolated  case,  you'll  say.  But  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  Lorena  Bobbitt 's  protestations  of  maritally  induced 
insanity,  "irresistible  impulse"  and  penis-whacking  rage 
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are  just  the  logical  extension  of  Victim  Psychology.  Are 
you  as  surprised  as  I  am  at  the  number  of  women  in 
America  who  actually  approve  of  the  Bobbitt  Tech- 
nique? Can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  Lorena 
Bobbitt  and  Erik  Menendez?  (Answer  carefully,  now.) 
Would  you  rather  find  your  wife  reading  a  book  by 
Andrea  Dworkin  or  Catharine  MacKinnon  than  cast- 
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GOSSIPS, 
GORGONS 
& CRONES 

he  Fates  of  the  Earth 


ing  runes  on 
the  living- 
room  floor? 
I  don't  think 
so.  The  worst 
that  happens 
with  the 
Witch- and- 


Jane  Caputi 

introduced  i>y  Paula  Gunn  Allen 


Author! Author!  "There's  no  question 
that  Women  Who  Do,  or  Women  Who  Would  If Their  Hus- 
bands Would  Let  Them,  are  buying  Dr.  Estes's  book... 
Women  Who  Run  With  The  Wolves  has  a  whopping 
950,000  hardcover  copies  in  print,  and  let  me  warn  you,  it's 
just  the  tip  of  the  Wild  Woman  iceberg. "  (Other  gurus,  from 
left:  Germaine  Greer,  Gail  Sheehy  and  Andrea  Dworkin.) 


Goddess  crowd  is  they  toss  you  in  a  volcano,  whereas 
Dworkin  and  MacKinnon — well,  you'd  probably  be  wear- 
ing a  "seducer!"  sign  around  your  neck  till  you  could 
prove  you  were  a  nice  little  puppy.  And  even  then  they'd 
make  you  sit  in  a  corner  with  a  dunce  cap  on  your  head. 

Professor  MacKinnon,  for  those  who  don't  know,  is 
the  University  of  Michigan's  Constitutional  expert  and 
anti-pornography  queen,  sworn  enemy  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  author  of  the  scandalous  feminist 
maxim,  "Abstract  rights  authorize  the  male  experience 
of  the  world."  Dworkin,  who  teamed  up  with  MacKin- 
non in  1988  to  write  Pornography  And  Civil  Rights,  is 
well-nigh  indescribable,  a  "fuming  dybbuk,"  according 
to  one  critic — and  that's  a  friendly  remark — furious, 
humorless,  and  obsessed  with  rape.  These  legalistic, 
sex-phobic  harpies  are  the  scariest  thing  to  come  down 
the  pike  since  Carry  Nation,  who  reacted  to  her  first 
kiss,  according  to  frontier  legend,  by  screaming,  "I  am 
ruined!  I  am  ruined!"  and  whose  bar-smashing  tem- 
perance crusade — she  called  it  the  "hatchetation  of 
joints" — was  carried  out  with  a  distinctly  contempo- 
rary derangement. 
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Nation  proclaimed,  in  a  statement  that  differs  from  Pro- 
fessor MacKinnon's  position  only  by  being  witty  and 
more  colorfully  phrased.  One  of  the  best-selling  books  of 
the  temperance  era  was  a  precursor  of  our  own  Sex- 
Abuse-and-Recovery  industry  called  Awful  Dis- 
closures, written  by  a  bogus  former  nun  in  Montre- 
al and  purporting  to  expose — though  the  stories 
turned  out  to  be  mainly  lies — the  lascivious  prac- 
tices of  Catholic  priests.  What  the  feminist  move- 
ment is  seeing  now,  as  then,  is  equality  of  chicanery, 
a  wholesale  reversion  to  the  doubtful  idea  that 
women  are  the  natural — and,  by  implication,  the 
only — moral  arbiters  in  society.  There's  not  a  lot  of 
difference  between  dress  reformer  Amelia  Bloomer's 
19th-century  call  to  women,  "Fit  yourselves  for  a 
higher  sphere  and  cease  groveling  in  the  dirt,"  and 
Clarissa  Pinkola  Estes's  rather  less  pious  (and  coherent) 
advice  to  aspiring  wolves  in  our  own  time:  "Unresign 
yourself  and  come  out  kicking  ass." 

What  goes  for  politics  works  double  for  commerce. 
Back  in  the  1880s,  when  a  dollar  still  meant  something, 
Lydia  Pinkham's  famous  "Vegetable  Compound,"  40- 
proof  and  sold  en  masse  to  exhausted  housewives  around 
the  country,  was  grossing  upwards  of  $300,000  in 
national  sales.  Pinkham's  face,  on  every  bottle,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  mugs  in  America,  and  her  mutinous 
slogan,  "Trust  Lydia  Pinkham,  not  the  doctor  who 
doesn't  understand  your  problems,"  might  have  been 
written  last  week  by  Susan  Powter,  the  bald-headed, 
wacked-out  diet  guru  whose  book,  Stop  the  Insanity! ,  and 
earsplitting  television  "infomercials"  generate  close  to  $70 
million  a  year  for  her  controversial  weight-loss  program. 
Powter  urges  women  to  ignore  the  experts  and  eat  "what- 
ever you  want,  whenever  you  want  it,  and  however  much 
of  it  you  want"  in  order  to  lose  weight;  you'll  shed  your 
pounds,  she  insists,  provided  "whatever  you  want" 
doesn't  have  much  fat  in  it. 

Actually,  I  like  Susan  Powter.  She's  a  scream,  if  you 
can  stand  her,  and  she  refers  to  herself  honestly  as  "the 
used-car  salesman  of  feminism."  I  like  Marianne 
Williamson,  too,  the  social  activist,  ordained  minister, 
apostle  of  "A  Course  in  Miracles"  and  one-time  urban 
lounge  singer  whose  happy  and  affirmative  books,  A 
Return  To  Love  and  A  Woman's  Worth,  have  joined 
hands  with  her  frequent  radio  and  television  appear- 
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Change  the  way  you  look 
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ances  at  that  precise  point  on  the  cultural  compass 
where  spiritual  uplift  meets  digging  for  gold.  Psychic 
boosterism  is  an  ancient  American  tradition,  after  all, 
and  if  Norman  Vincent  Peale  could  "think  positive"  till 
the  day  he  died  (and  all  the  way  to  the  bank),  I  don't 
see  why  Williamson  should  be  held  to  a  different  stan- 
dard. For  a  while  (because  she  was  the  minister  who 
married  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Larry  Fortensky  at 
Michael  Jackson's  ranch),  she  was  known  as  the  "Guru 
to  the  Stars" — until  the  stars  began  to  notice  that  her 
message  of  love,  compassion,  charity  and  service  was  a 
bit  too  stringent  for  Beverly  Hills.  It  is  Williamson's 
most  notable  characteristic,  in  an  earnest  sea  of  New- 
Age  goop,  that,  in  person,  when  she  lectures  or  preaches, 
she's  funny  as  hell. 

"Even  if  you  didn't  have  aids  you  could  still  be  de- 
pressed today,"  I  heard  her  tell  a  room  full  of  Hiv-positive 
people  who  had  come  to  her  for  her  advice  on  spiritual 
healing.  Williamson  is  the  founder  of  the  Manhattan  and 
Los  Angeles  Centers  For  Living,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions that  cater  to  individuals  with  "life-challenging"  ill- 
nesses, which  nowadays,  in  a  city  of  any  size,  translates 
inevitably  into  aids. 


Feelin  guru-vy:  two 
of  the  author's  personal fa- 
vorites, Susan  Powter  (I.)  and  Marianne  Williamson, 
"a  born  comedian  as  well  as  breath  of  fresh  air. " 
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she  asks  a  rabbitty  little  man  who  wanted  to  know  if 
he  ought  to  initiate  sex  with  his  new  boyfriend.  "When 
you  hear  the  voice  of  God  saying,  'Disrobe,  my  child!'" 
She  laughed  uproariously  at  her  own  joke.  Williamson 
is  a  born  comedian  as  well  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and 
a  speaker  of  authentic  power.  She's  also  an  unwed 
mother — you  should  forgive  the  expression — who  last 
took  time  on  national  TV  to  respond  to  doubts 
fitness  as  a  spiritual  leader. 


"I  got  pregnant,"  she  said  in  her  sultriest  voice,  "and  I 
said  'yes'  to  life.  Glory,  Halellujah."  Williamson  is  a 
favorite  target  of  the  Religious  Right  (who  think  she's 
blasphemous),  and  mainstream  theologians  (who  think 
she's  "a  flake")  and  journalists  (who  think  she's  a  cynical 
manipulator),  and  "wounded"  children  of  the  self-help 
movement  (who  complain  that  she  doesn't  take  them 
seriously  and  has  a  tendency  to  "shame"  them  in  public). 
The  controversy  seems  to  suit  Williamson  fine,  and  is  the 
surest  sign  that  she's  actually  saying  something.  The  first 
time  I  met  her,  she  was  reading  a  biography  of  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson,  the  "Holy  Woman  of  Los  Angeles." 
(She  isn't  stupid.)  She  hopes  to  inaugurate  her  own  radio 
show  and  has  worked  out  a  preliminary  promotional 
pitch:  "There  are  people  out  there  stirring  up  hate.  Now 
there's  somebody  stirring  up  love.  Marianne  Williamson." 

At  the  Williamson  workshop  I  attended,  a  difficult 
woman  burst  into  tears  trying  to  explain  how  awful  her 
family  was.  "Why  is  it  that  my  family  can't  help  me,"  she 
moaned.  "Why  is  it  I  can  come  here  and  find  uncondi- 
tional love?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  said  Williamson.  "We  don't  know 

K\  j  J  vou.  It's  not  hard  for  us  to  care.  We'll  probably  never  see 
*     you  again." 

My  kind  of  dybbuk.  Yours,  too,  if  you're  smart. 
"Some  men  know  that  a  light  touch  of  the  tongue,  run- 
ning from  a  woman's  toes  to  her  ears,  lingering  in  the  soft- 
est way  possible  in  various  places  in  between,  given  often 
enough  and  sincerely  enough,  would  add  immeasurably  to 
world  peace,"  Williamson  writes  in  A  Woman's  Worth. 

"Now,  together,"  she  concludes,  when  she  preaches  in 
public,  "we  all  say... Amen."  S3 


i 


Peter  Kurth  is  the  author  of  Anastasia  and  American 
Cassandra,  The  Life  Of  Dorothy  Thompson  (Little, 
Brown).  He  is  at  work  on  a  biography  of  Isadora  Duncan. 
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ere's  a  popular  Cuban  joke.  A  mother  asks,  "What  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  Her  son  answers, 
"A  tourist." 

Here's  another,  concerning  Pepito,  an  archetypal 
Havana  boy.  Fidel  sends  Pepito  to  the  U.S.  to  report  on  the  situation.  He  comes  back 
and  says,  "Miami  wasn't  so  easy,  Fidel.  Just  like  life  here  in  Cuba.  If  you  don't  have 
dollars,  you  can't  buy  anything." 

Friday:  Havana,  with  its  long  shoreline  curving  into  an 
enormous  harbor,  is  a  revelation.  The  vast  Old  City, 
decayed,  is  still  exquisite — all  columns,  arches  and  bal- 
conies, baroque  and  lavish  in  its  contours.  No  cities  in  the 


Having  missed  Berlin,  having  missed  Moscow,  I  was 
determined  to  see  Havana  while  it  was  still  under  Fidel — 
before  it  became  legal  or  even  chic  for  Americans  to  go. 
Why  wait  for  Washington  to  okay  it,  since  the  Cubans 
don't  stamp  your  passport  anyway?  The  secret  was  to  Americas  can  equal  its  grandeur;  I  put  it,  even  in  disre- 
enter  from  Mexico  or  Nassau,  Jamaica  or  Canada.  pair,  beside  Paris  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 


So  I  did,  for  three  days. 


There's  no  such  thing  as 
"post-modern"  in  Havana, 
since  very  little  is 
actually  even  "modern. " 


world,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  architecture  over  politics. 
My  hotel,  the  Inglaterra,  by  the  Parque  Central  and 
the  wedding-cake  icing  of  the  Teatro 
Nacional,  still  evokes  1880:  colonial  lobby, 
rattan  chairs,  flowering  tiles.  Expecting 
the  worst — I've  come  armored  with 
soap  and  candles — I'm  surprised  to 
find  my  room  equipped  with  a  new 
a/c,  telephone  and  shiny  bath- 
KL  room  with  toilet  paper,  which 
few  Cubans  have  had  for 
years.  A  large  Soviet  TV 
is  showing  the  National 
League  playoffs  live. 
Walking  the  Prado 
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I  find  the  coffee-scented  Centro  Andaluz  (1919).  Several 
men  in  rocking  chairs  smoke  fragrant  cigars  and  ponder 
the  warm  afternoon  light  filtering  through  shutters.  At 
tables  in  back,  overweight  old  men  in  long,  many-pock- 
eted shirts  are  playing  dominoes  quietly.  Rattle  and  click 
of  the  tiles. 

Outside,  hundreds  stand  in  the  soft  dusk  waiting  for 
crowded  red  buses.  As  I  admire  a  blue  '53  Dodge,  a  young 

man  chortles,  "That  battle- 
ship was  brought  over  by 
Christopher  Columbus." 


By  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral. 


cji 
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Along  the  Malecdn, 

Havana's  most 
notorious  boulevard. 


the  Tropicana,  while 
most  of  Havana  endures 
its  nightly  four-hour  power 
cut.  My  taxi  hurries  through 
darkened  neighborhoods,  an 
eerie  city  of  ghosts  wandering 
on  lampless,  gearless  bicycles. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
damas  y  caballeros,  welcome  to 
the  most  fabulous  nightclub 
in  the  world!"  In  a  clearing  of  long  tables  and  immense 
trees,  on  catwalks  high  up  in  the  forest,  it's  suddenly 
the  '50s  again:  swirls  of  light,  pulsating  staircases,  imperi- 
ous girls  in  sumptuous  capes 
and  spangled  bikinis,  backed  by  a 
hot  big  band  with  a  shouting 
horn  section.  Long-legged,  ma- 
rauding Venuses,  six  feet  tall, 
parade  miles  of  fishnet  mulatto 
flesh;  black  giantesses  drip  pearls, 
in  garter  belts  and  thigh-high 
boots,  with  lit-up  chandeliers  on 
their  heads.  The  male  crooners  in 
white  and  gold  suits  are  a  sooth- 
ing respite  from  the  female  on- 
slaught, though  the  show  is  sur- 
prisingly proper. 

At  one  a.m.,  when  the  Tropi- 
cana becomes  an  all-night  disco,  I 
find  myself  by  a,^^Bw* 
striking  young 
woman  with  streaked 
brown  hair.  In  a  short,  stylish 
dress,  she's  standing,  not  sugges- 
tively dancing  like  the  obviously 
available  women.  Maria  is  25,  a 
lab  technician.  She  has  only  deri- 
remarks  about  the  black  girls 

is  all,  at  the  Tropicana. 


in  skin-tight  spandex, 
bumping  and  grinding  for 
foreign  men. 

She  introduces  me  to 
friends:  Eduardo,  an  usher 
for  the  show,  and  Lydia,  a 
pretty  blonde  law  student. 
It  seems  Eduardo's  sug- 
gesting I  try  both  Maria  and  Lydia,  though  no  one's  dig- 
nity has  yet  been  impaired  by  the  mention  of  money. 
They  know,  from  Radio  Marti,  about  the  Cuban  air  force 
pilots  who  defected  in  migs.  They're  quite  free  with  crit- 
icism of  Fidel.  They  never  say  his  name,  but  tug  at  imag- 
inary beards.  A  century  from  now  the  gesture  will  sur- 
vive, to  indicate  a  difficulty  one  can't  identify. 

Saturday:  Stories  of  deprivation  here  seem  almost 
apocryphal.  No  cats  because  people  are  eating  them;  for 
that  matter,  few  dogs  either.  And  almost  nothing  to  buy: 
never  have  I  seen  so  few  shops  on  such  busy  streets.  (In 
the  old  days  the  Woolworth's  had  a  counter  stacked  with 
voodoo  charms.)  Shoes  are  for  sale  for,  say,  six  months' 
wages.  Pharmacies  might  be  apothecary  museums,  dis- 
playing a  few  antiquated,  many-hued  bottles.  People  buy 
their  daily  bread  roll  at  a  counter  below  arched  windows 

and  wash-festooned  balconies 
filled  with  plants  in  clay  pots 
and  women  gossiping. 

Always  there  are  glorious 
glimpses  into  tiled  hallways, 
up  marble  staircases.  On 
O'Reilly  Street  a  marmoreal 
building  has  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  engraved 
above  stone  columns;  a  sign 
on  the  glass  doors  replies: 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Old 
gleaming  Plymouths  and 
Chevys  stand  immobile, 
starved  for  fuel. 

A  ration  shop,  gloomy  and 
empty,  is  dispensing  bana- 
nas— "one  bunch  per  custo- 
mer," is  scrawled  on  a  chalk- 
board. Then  it's  dutifully 
checked  off  from  the  ration 
book  everyone  has  to  carry. 
An  old  man  patiently  explains 
the  present  schedule:  four  eggs 
a  month,  perhaps  a  chicken, 
a  bottle  of  rum.  Rice  and 
beans.  No  milk  for  adults.  No 
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beef,  ever.  And  no  cooking  oil,  shampoo,  soap  or  deter- 
gent for  months. 

On  Obispo,  in  the  Ambos  Mundos  Hotel  I  go  up  in  a 
cage  elevator,  along  white  corridors,  past  '30s  ironwork 
furniture,  to  511,  Hemingway's  room  for  years.  "Just  as  he 
left  it,"  according  to  a  twittering  Carmen  who  accompa- 
nies me.  A  fake  marlin  head  stares  from  one  wall.  For 
Whom  The  Bell  Tolls  in  Spanish  is  on  the  dresser;  he  wrote 
much  of  it  in  this  room.  An  expansive  view  of  the  city, 
plenty  of  sunlight.  Carmen  points  out  the  low  carved 
bed,  probably  Hemingway's,  and  an  ancient  black 
typewriter  that's  probably  not,  since  it'd  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  hotel. 

The  Cinema  Cer- 
vantes is  showing  Lit- 
tle Shop  Of  Horrors. 


m 
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/n  a  wing  of  the 
Habana  Libre  (for- 


Hem  sphere:  Room  511  in  the 
Ambos  Mundos  Hotel  where  he  wrote 
much  of  'For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls 


merly  the  Havana 
Hilton)  where  tourist 
shops  once  flourished, 
there  are  now  "easy 
shopping"  dollar 
stores,  where  Cubans 
with  just-legalized 

ihard  currency  can  buy  Guy  Laroche  and  Yves  St.  Laurent 
and  the  rest.  Across  the  street  a  dollars  bookstore  sells 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Le  Monde,  El  Pais  and  The 
Herald  Tribune.  And  Spanish  paperbacks,  Asimov  to 
Tolstoy,  a  prudent  selection.  Graham  Greene's  Batista- 
lera  Our  Man  In  Havana  is  banned,  as  is  any  real  criticism 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  notably  the  novels  of  the 
exile  G.  Cabrera  Infante,  that  portray  with  Joycean  word- 
jplay  and  Dickensian  detail  the  magic  and  fervor  of  an 
ain-castrated  Havana. 

Fidel's  literacy  campaign  resulted  in  a  people  who 
could  all  read  what  little  they  were  permitted.  Now  that 
isome  restrictions  have  been  lifted  (persecuted  writers, 
pnce  dead,  can  be  safely  praised),  the  problem  is  that  so 
few  people  can  afford  books;  it's  even  difficult  to  get  the 
official  daily  paper.  The  last  Havana  phone  book  was  in 
1979;  many  copies  got  used  as  toilet  paper. 

C  /Tiis  city  is  like  a  hot,  fierce,  tropical  dream  of  Spain. 
-L  The  women's  lazy,  flaunting  walk,  their  skin  like 
different  kinds  of  honey. 

A  trio  sings  at  lunch  in  the  bar  of  La  Bodeguita  del 
Medio  (a  half-century  of  patrons'  signatures  on  the  ven- 
erable walls).  The  drummer  is  a  local  Queequeg,  his  dark 
paid  skull  dense  with  geometric  tattoos,  one  feathered 
earring  dangling.  He  clasps  my  hand  and  presses  it  to 


his  brow.  Over  the  bar,  a  framed  note: 

My  mojito  in  La  Bodeguita 
My  daiquiri  in  El  Floridita 
Ernest  Hemingway 
Cuba  for  Hem  was  fishing,  drinking  and  whoring, 
and  he  cared  little  about  the  island's  refined  or  folk  art, 
much  less  his  fellow  writers  here — greats  like  Alejo  Car- 
pentier,  Jose  Lezama  Lima,  Virgilio  Piriera.  Nor  is  there 
much  sign  he  favored  the  Revolution, 
though  the  government  has  made  him  a 
Cuban  hero.  His  villa-estate  near  Ha- 
vana, the  Finca  Vigia,  mostly  as  he  left 
it,  is  closed  these  days  for  restoration. 
Ava  Gardner  used  to  love  swimming 
naked  in  the  pool. 

/n  the  modern  city  the  oddest  building  is 
undoubtedly  the  U.S.  Interests  Section, 
brooding  by  the  sea  like  a  giant,  run-down  a/c 
unit.  From  a  facing  billboard  a  cartoon  Uncle 
Sam  growls  ("Grrr!")  across  the  water  at  an 
island  guerrilla  who  proclaims:  "Imperialist 
gentlemen!  We  have  absolutely  no  fear  of  you!" 

I  ask  a  young  man  who  drives  an  illegal  taxi 
if  there's  much  resentment  still  for  those 
Cubans  who  went  to  Miami.  "They  did  the 
right  thing,"  he  says.  "Good  for  them.  I  would  have,  too." 

A  few  blocks  away,  in  the  Partagas  cigar  factory, 
Canadians  and  Europeans  line  up  to  buy  box  after  bar- 
gain box  of  Cohibas,  Montecristos,  holy  smokes.  In  the 
inner  sanctum,  a  man  reads  aloud  (a  newspaper  in  the 
morning,  a  novel  in  the  afternoon)  to  while  away  the 
hours  for  the  patient  rollers  of  tobacco  leaves. 


evening 
laiquiri  at 
the  Floridita,  the 
bar  that  invented  it: 
ice,  lemon  juice, 
sugar,  a  little  mar- 
aschino liqueur,  a 
light  Cuban  rum. 
A  bar  of  carved  ma- 
hogany with  gold 
columns  frames  a 
painting  of  18th- 
century  Havana; 
amid  Cuba's  stron- 


At  La  Bodeguita  del  Medio 


gest  air-conditioning,  an  art  deco  feel  in  the  sleek  stools 
and  half-moon  tables.  The  secret  of  a  perfect  daiquiri, 
the  waiter  explains,  is  in  the  ice:  "Must  be  absolutely 
frappe,  or  no  good." 
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I  ask  a  fellow  outside  what  he  thinks  of 
the  $6  Floridita  daiquiri.  He  shrugs.  "This 
makes  people  very  angry.  I  can't  go  out  and 
afford  a  real  drink  anymore,  because  all  the 
best  places  only  take  tourist  money.  So  I 
feel  degraded  in  my  own  country." 


/ynyone  reading  up  on  Cuba  is  del- 
K^yJ.  uged  with  statistics.  I've  been  keep- 
ing my  own.  Greene  wrote  that  Havana 
"turned  out  human  beauty  on  a  conveyor- 
belt";  I've  decided  that  every  second  woman  is  pretty, 
every  third  woman  is  gorgeous,  every  fourth  woman  is 
available.  In  this  the  Revolution  failed,  for 
the  idea  was  to  eliminate  the  exploitation  of  women.  It's 
more  than  machismo,  or  an  impossible  economic  situa- 
tion; the  erotic  impulse  here  is  simply  as  overwhelming 
as  the  architecture. 


"Fragrance  of  the  streets: 
mingled  scents  of  boiling  sugar, 
urine,  coffee,  a  vanilla  breeze, 
and  dusty  tedium  of  afternoon. " 


The  roll  of  a  lifetime,  in  the  Partagas  factory. 

Not  surprisingly,  men  come  to  Cuba  to  find  beautiful 
wives.  A  successful,  dapper  Mexican  businessman  has 
been  trying  for  months  to  get  his  i8-year-old  wife  out. 
"You  can't  imagine  how  complicated  it  is  marrying  a 
Cuban  girl.  To  call  her  you  have  to  buy  her  a  cellular 
phone.  Then  you  end  up  providing  money  for  the  entire 
family  to  buy  groceries  on  the  black  market.  Plus,  these 
people  have  no  Catholicism  anymore.  Instead  they  have 
this  weird  Santen'a  business.  Cuban  voodoo.  My  wife 
actually  thinks  I  have  a  dead  man  inside  me  just  because 
some  Santen'a  priestess  told  her  so!  And  of  course  you 
must  bribe  the  government  so  your  wife  can  leave.  Do 
they  make  you  suffer!  First,  $1,000  for  her  passport.  Then 
it's,  lOh,  we  forgot  one  little  thing,  sorry,  it'll  take  a  month 
or  two.  Maybe  we  can  speed  up  the  process,  but  that'll 
•oo.'  They  always  come  up  with  something.  If  they 
said  at  the  start,  'Give  us  $3,000  and  she  can  leave 


tomorrow  morning,'  it  would  be  more 
humane.  Still,  it's  worth  it.  I  figure,  by 
helping  a  beautiful  girl  leave  Cuba  I'm 
guaranteed  an  entry  into  Heaven." 

Sunday:  The  18th-century  Plaza  de 
la  Catedral  is  compact,  magnificent. 
By  the  time  I  arrive  mass  is  already 
over,  but  many  are  still  within,  among 
them  a  teak-colored  man  in  his  best 
clothes  intoning  a  prayer  to  himself.  In 
the  plaza  an  orchestra  begins  playing. 

The  glorious  Casa  de  la  Obrapia  (stone  arches,  a  fad- 
ing yellow  courtyard)  has  two  rooms  dedicated  to  Alejo 
Carpentier.  They  have  his  desk  from  Paris,  his  raincoat, 
his  books,  photos  of  him  and  his  wife,  photocopies  of  sev- 
eral manuscript  pages.  They  also  have,  in  its  own  room, 
his  blue  Volkswagen  Bug,  brought  from  France  with 
license  plates  intact.  And  the  car  papers.  Framed. 

After  several  palatial  museums  devoted  to  the  splen- 
dors of  colonial-era  Havana,  I  try  the  Museo  de  la  Rev- 
olucion — formerly  the  Presidential  Palace.  The  Granma 
(the  boat  that  beached  Fidel  &C0.  in  the  Historic  Land- 
ing) can  be  seen  outside  in  a  glass  showroom.  Upstairs,  a 
wax  model  of  "El  Che,"  as  20th  Century  Fox  called  him, 
strides  myopically  through  the  jungle.  Past  him  are  too 
many  rooms  of  knives,  guns,  ammo,  blood-soaked  uni- 
forms, radios,  photos  of  Fidel,  his  dinner  menus,  even 
the  typewriter  to  which  his  famous  "History  Will 
Absolve  Me"  speech  was  dictated.  History  may  look 
kindly  upon  years  of  better  social  conditions,  and  over- 
look a  long  record  of  torture,  but  it  doesn't  forgive  eight- 
hour  speeches. 

Much-needed  fresh  air  along  the  Malecon,  the  broad 
arcing  boulevard  by  the  sea,  famous  for  plainclothes  cops, 
a  view  of  El  Morro  fortress  and  amorous  couples  at  all 
hours.  ("The  shortest  line  between  two  points  is  the  curve 
of  the  Malecon."  G.  Cabrera  Infante.)  A  few  men  swim 
or  fish  from  rocks  below  the  sea-wall.  Boys  play  baseball 
on  a  small  stretch  of  grass.  A  long  honor-guard  of  glori- 
ous buildings  whose  lower  floors  are  all  abandoned,  the 
paint  eroded  by  35  years  of  sea-spray  and  neglect. 

Here's  a  final  Cuban  joke:  What  are  the  three  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  Revolution?  Easy!  Education,  medi- 
cine, sports. 

What  are  the  three  greatest  disasters?  Breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner. 

/J Iter  sugar,  tourism  is  the  island's  largest  source  of 
\^y\L  hard  currency.  Many  hotels  have  been  renovated, 
like  the  Sevilla  (much  of  Greene's  novel  takes  place  in  its 
bar)  or  the  60-year-old  Nacional,  which  once  boasted  a 
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"S7Aad no  idea  what 


Canada  was  Me. 


9t  was  all 


a  fantastic  and 
frightfully  exciting 


adventure. 


boris  karloff  found  it  all  quite  thrilling.  Reward  your  top  performers 
(and  yourself)  with  the  best  of  Canada.  Trophy  fishing,  heli-skiing,  wilderness 
rafting,  and  other  passions,  made  possible  by  nature  at  ^1'*' 
its  finest.  Call  1-800-665-2295  for  details.  (In  honour  X^clIlclCici 
of  Mr.  Karloff,  lure  pictured  is  Thunder  and  Lightning.)    TheVCorld  Next  Door 
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grand  casino  and  was  the  finest, 
largest  hotel  in  the  Caribbean.  Past 
the  royal  palms,  the  cannons  still 
confront  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  foun- 
tain plays,  and  the  gardens  are  full  of 
South  American,  European  and 
Japanese  businessmen,  many  steps 
ahead  of  all  the  hypothetical  Ameri- 
cans who  aren't  allowed  by  their  own 
government  to  visit  or  invest. 

Now  that  Eve  actually  visited,  talk 
in  the  U.S.  press  about  "Fidel's  Last 
Days"  (logic:  first  Eastern  Europe, 
now  Cuba)  seems  preposterous. 
Havana  may  percolate  with  dismay 
and  fatigue,  but  hardly  the  discon- 
tent of  a  powerful  uprising.  After  all, 
over  half  of  Cuba's  population  are 
children  of  the  Revolution. 


Memento  mori:  an  echo  of 
la  revolucion  socialista. 

Though  I  felt  personally  very 
welcome,  and  though  few  Cubans  I 
spoke  to  put  the  blame  for  living 
conditions  on  U.S.  shoulders,  our 
economic  blockade  is  still  highly 
unpopular.  And  why  should  a  proud 
people  you're  doing  your  best  to 
strangle  decide  to  do  your  bidding? 
The  most  fruitful  move  politically 
for  the  U.S.  would  be  to  airdrop,  say, 
100,000  tubes  of  toothpaste  into 
Cuba,  cushioned  in  toilet  paper.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  friendly  gesture. 

Cither  works  in  tourism;  before, 
V^she  was  a  professor  for  five  years. 
At  30  she's  refined,  with  a  halo  of 
dark  hair  and  a  quick,  lively  beauty. 
She  agrees  to  lunch  to  practice  her 
errorless  and  unbelievably  accentless 
English,  for  she's  never  been  abroad. 


Esther,  her  husband  and 
tier  son  and  daughter, 
share  the  old  family  apart- 
ment with  her  parents,  her 
Drother  and  her  sister.  "We 
hiave  no  hope  for  our  own 
home,"  she  says,  "no  hope 
it  all."  She  speaks  with 
humor,  and  amused  accep- 
tance of  the  cards  life  has 
dealt.  I  find  it  hard  to  rec- 
oncile her  amazing  English 
with  her  literary  tastes 
^Harold  Robbins  and  Stephen 
King).  It  doesn't  seem  to  bother  her 
:hat  I'm  spending  a  month's  wages 
on  her  meal:  a  dismal  salad,  beef  in 
spicy  tomato  sauce,  coffee  like  jet 
:uel.  She  earns  148  pesos  a  month  ($2 
low),  plus  about  $20  in  tips  from 
:ourists.  As  a  professor  there'd  been 
10  hope  for  hard  currency. 

I  ask  her  if  she'd  leave  if  she  could. 
'Two  years  ago  we  had  a  chance  to 
50  to  Canada,  if  we  really  tried,"  she 
>ays.  "And  then  perhaps  to  America. 
But  the  crime  in  the  States  worries 
as.  And  for  the  moment  this  still 
reels  like  our  home.  So  we  stay." 

She  speaks  of  how  the  dollar 
iconomy  is  about  to  swallow  the 
Deso  economy — in  six  months,  she 
predicts,  there'll  only  be  hard  curren- 
:y.  No  one  can  imagine  what  hap- 
pens then.  But  how  can  it  be,  I  ask, 
:hat  Cuba  can't  feed  itself?  And  yet, 
she's  still  in  favor  of  the  Revolution, 
ind  believes  Fidel  has  good  inten- 
tions but  is  surrounded  by  incompe- 
tent people  who  achieved  their  posi- 

Sign  of  the  (old)  times: 
"Imperialist  gentlemen!  We  have 
absolutely  no  fear  of  you. " 


In  the  interior  of  the  Capitolio. 

tions  through  politics,  not  expertise. 

I  give  her  my  remaining  bars  of 
soap,  a  roll  of  hotel  toilet  paper,  Fri- 
day's Herald  Tribune,  a  little  money 
for  her  children — this  takes  a  bit  of 
arguing — and  my  copy  of  Our  Man 
In  Havana. 

Over  half  a  million  tourists  come 
to  Cuba  annually — more  than 
twice  as  many  as  in  the  best  years 
before  Fidel.The  irony  cannot  be  lost 
on  him  that  foreigners  and  foreign 
currency  are  brought  in  by  nostalgia 
for  colonial  Havana  and  the 
emblems  of  pre-Castro  life:  beaches, 
women,  daiquiris,  the  Tropicana,  a 
vague  scent  of  something  illicit.  All 
that's  missing  are  casinos. 

With  Americans  tourists,  the  cir- 
cle will  be  complete. 

Q  /before  leaving  Miami,  I'd  asked 
jL/a  Cuban  friend  what  I  could 
bring  back  from  Havana  for  her.  She 
reflected  a  moment,  then  smiled 
sadly.  "The  air,  darling,"  she  said. 
"Only  the  air."  S3 

James  Kingston  es  un  escritor 
norteamerico. 
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He  was  a  road  wuss — until  he  climbed  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Humvee. 
Then  Daniel  Wattenberg  found  out  what  being  a  Road  Warrior  is  really  like. 


ith  demand  for 
military  hardware 
slack,  defense  con- 
tractor AM  Gen- 
eral of  South  Bend,  £P 
Indiana,  is  now 
marketing  the  Hummer,  the  U.S.  military's 
rugged  Robo-jeep,  to  civilians. 

I  had  paid  my  taxes.  So,  last  summer,  I 
showed  up  at  a  Mercedes  dealership  in 
Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  collect  my 
peace  dividend — a 
white,  four-passenger, 
hardtop  Hummer 
with  all  the  options. 


Time  was  when 
the  U.S.  military's 
light-tactical  wheeled 
leet  consisted  of  four 
different  vehicles, 
nis  venicuiar  congeries  (a  jeep,  a  pickup,  a  Gamma 
Goat  and  a  Mechanical  Mule)  created  logistical,  supply, 
maintenance  and  training  headaches.  The  hmmwv 
(High  Mobility,  Multi-purpose  Wheeled  Vehicle,  or 
Humvee)  was  designed  to  replace  them  all. 

Since  1985,  more  than  100,000  Humvees  have  been 
built  for  the  U.S.  military.  A  familiar  and  reliable  friend 
to  the  legions  of  soldiers  who  have  warmed  their  mre's 
(Meals  Ready  to  Eat)  on  its  engine  manifold  and  tailpipe 
and  developed  chronic  back  problems  sleeping  in  its  bed 
or  on  its  hood,  the  Hummer  did  not  gain  wide  fame  until 


Its  durability  and 
mobility  drew  raves.  Its  versatility  became  the 
stuff  of  legend.  It  was  an  ambulance.  It  was  a 
HHHHB  command-and-control  vehicle.  Through  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  it  was  mounted  with  .50  caliber  machine 
guns.  And  grenade  launchers.  And  tow  and  Stinger  mis- 
sile launchers.  With  reconfigured  seating  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a  personnel  carrier.  It  even  served  as  an 
improvised  altar;  in  one  of  the  first  Catholic  masses  cele- 
brated after  the  Gulf  War  cease-fire,  a  chalice  of  sacra- 
mental wine  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  Humvee.  After 
his  surrender  to  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  was  driv- 
en off  the  airfield  in  a  Humvee. 

Lt.  Col.  Bill  Weber  drove  a  Humvee  for  a  year.  As  a 
U.S.  Army  observer-controller,  he  was  required  to  follow 
battalion  commanders  wherever  they  went — and  they 
were  in  tanks  and  Bradlev  fighting  vehicles.  "I'd  go  over 
nine-inch  logs  easily,  I'd  go  over  ditches  easily,  muddy 
terrain,  rocky  terrain,  it  didn't  matter  as  long  as  you  used 
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rood  judgment, 
le  says.  "Trust  me, 
t  would  go  places 
i  jeep  wouldn't 
:ven  think  about." 

The  civilian 
"iummer  differs 
rom  its  military 
:ousin  only  cos- 
netically:  the  wire 
;eats  with  spring 
:ushions  have  been 
:xchanged  for  I  M&>' 
ligh-backed  vinyl  bucket  seats,  the 
jadded,  there's  optional  a/c,  and  with  the  deluxe  package 
rou  get  an  $1,800  jvc  sound  system  with  a  sub-woofer 
:hat  will  make  your  ears  bleed.  The  frame  and  body 
ire  the  same. 

The  civilian  Hummer  is  seven  feet  wide,  weighs  three 
:ons,  climbs  60%  slopes,  traverses  40%  side  slopes,  has  16 
nches  of  ground  clearance  and  can  walk  up  22-inch  ver- 
ical  steps.  Inevitably,  such  a  vehicle  alters  one's  hormon- 
d  balance,  a  change  continuously  reinforced  by  the  com- 
nents  one  hears  from  the  gapers  and  droolers  who 
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gravitate  to  a  Hummer.  "You  look 
like  you  be  ready  for  de  war,  mon,' 
observed  a  smiling  Rasta  to  me. 
"I'd  kill  myself  in  one  of  those, 
but  I'd  do  it  with  a  smile  on 
my  face,"  said  an  Army  Special 
Forces  veteran  who  now  stages 
medieval  jousts. 

In  ten  days  in  a  Hummer  I 
went  from  a  road  wuss  to  a 
Road  War- 
rior. I  open- 
ly quailed 
on  the  ap- 
proach to 
my  first  hill- 
climb  dur- 
test 


■" 

drive  on  a  busy  construction 
site.  But  within  an  hour  of 
first  taking  the  wheel,  I  was 
lasciviously  eyeballing  stacks 
of  gravel  heaped  up  along 
the  roadside.  I  could  take  that. 
Soon,  I  was  gleefully  barreling  over  immense  sand 
mounds  at  an  undeveloped  lot  that  served  as  my 
Hummer  kindergarten. 

I  abandoned  myself  to  a  wee-hours,  Desert  Rats 
joyride  on  an  East  Quogue,  Long  Island,  beach.  Later  I 
caravanned  across  the  narrow,  waffled,  leafy,  undulating 
trails  winding  along  eastern  Long  Island's  power  lines. 
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In  the  lead  vehicle  was  a  teenager  who  had  managed  to 
break  an  axle  of  his  contractor-father's  Hummer  and 
thus  become  the  first  teen  in  America  to  have  the  keys  to 
the  family  Hummer  taken  from  him.  I  wedged  my 
Hummer  into  a  ditch  at  a  Bridgehampton  sand  pit.  I 
grew  contemptuous  of  jeeps  that  seemed  not  to  have 
logged  much  time  off  the  road,  especially  the  Range 
Rovers,  rapidly  eclipsing  Jags  and  Mercs  as  Hamptons 
status  symbols.  Looking  kind  of  spotless,  aren't  we?  I'd  snort 
to  myself.  Glad  to  see  you  made  it  to  the  mall  in  one  piece. 
Ultimately,  I  was  possessed:  I  rooted  for  Hurricane 
Emily  to  reach  Long  Island — I  hoped  to  realize  Good 
Hummaritan  fantasies  of  fording  flooded  ocean  roads 
and  ferrying  the  stranded  to  safety. 

The  fact  that  the  Hummer  makes  your  beard  grow 
faster  and  your  biceps  swell  notwithstanding,  the  Hum- 
mer has  not  yet  grabbed  much  of  the  booming  market  for 
utility  vehicles.  (Although  the  harsh  winter  just  past  has 
been  a  definite  spur  to  sales.)  Only  about  1,300  have  been 
sold  nationwide,  and  three  of  those  were  to  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger.  (He  in- 
stalled a  bar  and  television 
in  the  back.)  Not  many 
sales  for  a  vehicle  that  gets 
free  national  advertising 
every  time  the  evening 
news  airs  a  segment  from 
Somalia.  Has  the  Hum- 
mer become  a  victim  of  its 
own  mythology? 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  tar- 
get the  luxury  market  a  lit- 
tle more,"  says  Tom 
Trovas,  a  Hummer  sales- 
man at  Princeton  Motor- 
sport.  "The  brochure  looks 
like  you're  selling  farm 
equipment.  Too  much  dirt 
and  rocks.  People  like  to 
see  a  little  more  of  an  inte- 
rior layout,  a  little  more  of  the  wife  at  the  grocery  store 
layout,  instead  of  the  guy  blasting  through  the  woods." 

Don't  be  overawed  bv  the  Hummer.  It's  a  piece  of  cake 
to  drive.  It  has  power  steering,  power  brakes  and  a  four- 
speed  automatic  transmission.  Despite  its  girth,  it  fits  in 
traffic  lanes  and  standard-sized  parking  spaces.  The  only 
place  I  ran  into  trouble  was  on  Jane  Street  in  Manhattan's 
West  Village.  Stay  away  from  her  in  a  Hummer.  A  ups 
truck  was  double-parked,  and  I  couldn't  squeeze  by.  Agi- 
tated cappuccino  drinkers  were  backed  up  behind  me  for  a 
block  cursing  and  honking.  I  was  tempted  to  test  whether 
a  ups  truck  can  sustain  a  Hummer  drive-through. 

The  Hummer  has  a  rust-  and  corrosion-proof  alu- 
minum body,  and  for  the  environmentallv  conscious  that 
means  when  you  total  it,  you  can  recycle  it.  Its  pickup  has 
been  called  "magisterial."  A  euphemism,  perhaps,  for 
"labored."  But  it  might  also  refer  to  an  effect  that  I  call 


The  Hummer  is  seven  feet  wide,  weighs  three  tons,  climbs 
60%  slopes,  traverses  40%  side  slopes,  has  16  inches  of  ground 
clearance,  and  can  walk  up  22-inch  steps.  (And  if  you  look 
mean  enough,  they  let  you  into  the  amusement  park  for free.) 


droit  de  Hummer.  That  is,  if  you  need  to  pass  or  turn  left, 
other  cars  obsequiously  decelerate,  giving  the  Hummer 
satisfactory  relative  or  net  pickup.  This  is  one  of  the  self- 
negating  Hummer  "flaws."  It  has  a  wide  turning  radius. 
But,  it  appropriates  the  space  it  requires  for  its  wide 
turns.  Laborious  three-point  turns  on  narrow  streets  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  Hummer  by  simply  jumping  the 
opposite  sidewalk. 

Washing  it  is  a  chore,  yes.  But,  conveniently,  a  Hum- 
mer— especially  a  white  one — looks  best  when  splat- 
tered, streaked  and  smeared,  whirling  loose  dirt  off  its 
body,  its  cavernous  wheel  wells  hung  with  dried  mud  sta- 
lactites, with  twigs  and  leaves  lodged  in  the  doorframes 
and  wipers  like  camouflage. 

The  Hummer  is  quite  comfortable,  with  an  interior 
like  a  lounge  on  wheels.  The  driver's  side  seats  are  two  feet 
apart  from  the  passenger-side  seats.  A  hump  or  table 
extends  lengthwise  through  the  cab.  This  barrier  may  serve 
as  an  ideal  demilitarized  zone  for  the  couple  with  two 
young  children.  If  you  have  more  than  two  kids,  you're  out 

of  luck.  So  while  it  may 
not  be  ideal  for  school  car- 
pools,  it  is  otherwise  a 
perfectly  practical  vehicle. 

When  I  visited  friends  at 
their  group  house  in  Harri- 
man,  New  York,  in  the 
Hummer,  I  did  the  grocery 
shopping,  and  when  we 
shop  up  there,  we  shop  for 
20.  I  schlepped  mavbe  a 
month's  worth  of  accumu- 
lated empty  beer  cans  and 
bottles  for  recycling  in  one 
trip.  (And  at  the  sight  of 
the  vehicle,  the  boys  at  the 
recycling  center  went  slack- 
jawed  with  new-found  re- 
spect for  the  previously 
suspect  bohemians  who 
live  at  the  house.)  I  drove  a  friend's  band  to  a  gig  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  we  easily  stacked  their  guitars  and  amps  on  the 
center  table  without  blocking  visibility.  So — drive  it  to  the 
mall,  drive  it  to  the  supermarket.  Throw  your  tennis  gear  or 
golf  clubs  in  there  and  take  it  to  the  country  club.  But  don't 
be  surprised  if  they  won't  let  you  drive  it  on  the  golf  course. 

One  can't  help  but  hear  the  faint  call  of  the  wild  when 
performing  the  most  mundane  chores  in  a  Hummer.  On 
our  way  to  haul  firewood  one  afternoon,  we  drove  down 
into  a  glade.  Three  deer  sprang  in  front  of  our  path. 
"Oooo... it's  just  like  Jurassic  Parkl"  exclaimed  one 
woman.  Hell,  I  know  no  dinosaur  would  take  on  a  Hum- 
mer. They  tell  you  you  can't  buy  respect;  now  I'm  not  so 
sure.  Does  anyone  dis  Arnold? 

Daniel  Wattenberg  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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"WHAT  SEEMS  TO  BE  THE  TROUBLE,  OFFICER?" 


A  police  car  stopped  me  on  Montauk  Highway  one 
night.  "What  is  this  thing?"  asked  a  village  policeman. 

"A  Hummer.  A  military  vehicle.  A  jeep  on  steroids." 

''How  much  do  they  cost?" 

"This  one's  loaded.  It  goes  for  about  65-70."  I  point- 
ed out  some  choice  standards  and  options — the  tire 
deflator,  the  $1,800  jvc  sound  system, 
the  elevated  air  intake. 

"Lemme  hear  the  stereo,"  he  said. 
I  complied.  "I  heard  it,  I  heard  it,"  he 
pleaded.  "You  were  doing  55.  The 
speed  limit  here  is  40." 

True  for  cars,  but  "You  feel  so 

secure  in  this  thing.  Such  stability. 
Closest  thing  there  is  to  driving  a 
tank  without  treads,  and  it  handles 
like  a  Mercedes  on  turns." 

I  improvised  a  tutorial,  spliced  together  bits  of  jar- 
gon from  the  manual  and  half-remembered  pieces  of 
sales-pitch  hyperbole.  "They  call  this  Central  Tire  In- 
flation. You're  on  the  beach,  you  cut  your  tire  pressure 
with  this  switch,  it's  like  you  got  glue  on  your  tires... 
These  axle  half-shafts  go  into  the  geared  hub  four 
inches  above  the  center  of  the  wheel  hub,  so  you  can 
drive  up  22-inch  steps  " 


He  flung  more  questions  at  me.  I  recounted  the  feats 
my  Hummer  had  performed.  "Two  wheels  in  the  surf  at 

Montauk. ..side-sloping  dunes  in  Southampton  " 

Not  stunts  I  would  ordinarily  advertise  for  a  cop,  but  the 
Hummer  had,  I  felt  sure,  temporarily  mooted  in  his 
mind  the  distinction  between  lawful  and  unlawful. 

I  doubled  my  bets.  The  local 
police  could  use  a  Hummer.  You 
could  chase  down  drunks  four- 
wheeling  on  the  beach,  or  rescue 
flooded  beach-dwellers. 

He  was  tired,  it  turned  out,  of 
being  nickeled  and  dimed  by  the 
desk  jockeys.  "We  got  a  Ford  Bron- 
co," he  said  in  disgust.  "Damn  thing 
doesn't  know  its  own  way.  The  police 
department  is  cheap." 
The  speeding  infraction  had  been  forgotten.  I  half- 
expected  him  to  pin  a  badge  on  me.  "Thanks  for  the  les- 
son," he  said  in  parting. 

Hummers  range  in  price  from  579,750  for  a  basic  two-pas- 
senger vehicle  to  $jo,ooo  for  a  four-passenger  with  all  the 
bells  and  whistles.  For  a  dealer  in  your  area  call  800- 
REAL-4WD,  ext.  66.  © 
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literary  style  of  drunks,  dimwits,  and  con- 
tributors  to  Jugs  magazine.  All  I  can  say  is,  if 
South  Africa's  western  Cape  Province  isn't  the  most 
beautiful  wine  country  in  the  world,  I  must  be  one  of 
the  above.  Here,  spectacularly,  fleece-capped  moun- 
tains^  valleys  full  of  green  and  gold  light,  pellucid 
streams,  and  24,000  wildflower  species  frame  white- 
gabled  estates  elegant  enough  to  make  the  Cote  de 
Beaune  look  vulgar  in  comparison. 


annual  outpouring  of  extraordinarily 
good  wines  (a  Pinotage  from  Kanonkop  rated  91.6%  at 
London's  1991  Wine  and  Spirits  Competition,  and 
earned  Beyers  Truter  the  title  of  International  Winemak- 
er  of  the  Year),  plus  a  favorable  exchange  rate,  hotels  and 
restaurants  as  good  as  any  you'll  find  in  Europe,  and  a 
summer  exactly  coinciding  with  our  winter — well,  why 
aren't  you  already  on  the  phone  to  your  travel  agent? 

Doubtful  about  the  political  situation,  perhaps.  I  can't 
help  much  there,  since  this  article  is  going  to  press  just 
before  the  April  election,  and  will  be  published  just  after. 
All  I  can  say  is,  the  rush  toward  democracy  in  recent 
years  has  been  itself  a  democratic  phenomenon.  At  what 
other  time  in  modern  history  has  a  ruling  minority 


There  are  no  fewer  than  ij  wine-growing 
valleys,  each  with  its  own  rocky  ramparts,  fanning  out 
north  and  east  of  the  great  massif. 

voluntarily  sacrificed  its  privileges?  My  bet  is  that  the 
country  will  become  what  it  briefly  was  after  the  1992 
referendum — a  chic  destination.  In  those  days  le  tout 
Washington  was  atwitter  with  tour  reminiscences,  over 
souvenir  bottles  of  Achim  von 
Arnim's  Belle  Rose  Champagne. 
("That's  Rose,  Buffy,  no  accent  on 
the  'e'.  Can  you  believe — so  pink 
yet  so  dry?  Mandela  was  darling, 
although  neither  of  us  much 
cared  for  Winnie.")  As  I  write, 
travel  bookings  are  picking  up. 

Perhaps  I  should  confess  that 
I'm  optimistically  prejudiced, 
being  of  South  African  descent: 


In  1659,  a  Dutch  colonist  was 
able  to  note,  "Today,  praise  the 
Lord,  wine  was  made  for  the 
first  time  from  Cape  grapes. " 


my  great-grandfather  ran  ox-wagons  inland  to  Kuruman 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  until  last  summer,  my  prejudices  ran  the  other  way. 
Returning  to  the  Cape  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  I 
was  amazed  at  its  transformation.  Speech  had  become 
free,  tolerance  was  spreading  like  pollen,  and  artistic 
expression  was  fermenting  along  with  the  new  season's 
For  example,  in  Stellenbosch,  the  exquisite  18th- 
itury  town  where  the  doctrine  of  apartheid  was  con- 


ceived, I  came  upon  an  exhibition  of  bitter  charcoals 
whose  subject  matter — homosexual  angst  among  the 
Cape  Colored  (mixed  race)  community — was  enough  to 
whiten  the  beard  of  any  Dutch  Reformed  predikant.  I 
could  see  that  the  artist,  Leon  Vermeulen,  was  very  gift- 
ed, but  could  not  help  asking  at  the  door  what  a  Colored 
was  doing  showing  in  such  a  place  as  Stellenbosch.  The 
receptionist  laughed.  "Leon  is  a  student  here  at  the  uni- 
versiteit.  An  Afrikaans  boy" 

If  young  South  Africans  are  capable  of  Vermeulen's 
kind  of  racial,  social,  and  sexual  enlightenment,  then 
the  future  of  civilization  is  bright  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

THE  FIRST  VINESHOOTS  WERE 
planted  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mountain  by  a  Dutch  colonist  in 
1655.  Whether  Jan  van  Riebeeck  realized  it 
or  not,  he  had  stumbled  upon  an  almost 
perfect  environment  for  winemaking. 
Residual  mountains  sheltered  a  network  of 
vleis,  or  valleys,  ventilated  by  South  Atlantic 

breezes  and  irrigated  by  mild  winter  rains.  Within  four 
years  van  Riebeeck  was  able  to  note,  "Today,  praise  the 
Lord,  wine  was  made  for  the  first  time  from  Cape  grapes." 

His  vines  rapidly  propagated  others,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  white-walled  landgoede  (wine  farms) 
were  checkerboarding  the  green  slopes  all  around. 
Loveliest  and  wealthiest  of  the  suburban  estates  was 
Groot  Constantia,  whose  wine  became  world-famous, 
eclipsing  Hungarian  Tokay  as  the  favorite  tipple  of  Tsars. 
It  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  muscatel  of  almost  unendurable 
lusciousness,  tempered  by  the  dry 
perfume  of  pourriture  noble.  One 
of  Napoleon's  last  requests  at  St. 
Helena  was  for  a  bottle  of  Cape 
Constantia.  Perhaps,  poor  poten- 
tate, he  identified  its  "noble  rot" 
with  his  own. 

At  any  rate  the  grape  did  not 
long  survive  him.  It  succumbed  to 
phylloxera  and  microclimatic 
change,  and  is  now  nothing  but 


legend — and  a  few  tantalizing  bottles,  still  full,  in  the 
Stellenbosch  Wine  Museum. 

Aside  from  this  one  tragedy,  the  Cape  wine  industry 
has  prospered  healthily,  and  is  in  excellent  shape  as  it 
approaches  the  fourth  decade  of  its  fourth  century.  Zil- 
lionaires,  not  all  of  them  South  African  (I  noticed  con- 
siderable German  investment),  are  buying  up  landgoede 
as  vanity  estates  and  restoring  them  to  full  historical 
splendor.  For  example,  Anton  Rupert,  the  tobacco  mag- 
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ate,  owns  Fleur  du  Cap,  and  his  son-in-law, 
aul  Neethling,  La  Motte;  the  World  War  II 
ghter  ace  Ken  Mackenzie  is  making  a  discreet 
lowplace  of  Hartenberg,  while  Christo  Wiese, 
retail  king,  makes  a  flamboyant  one  of  Lanzer- 
;.  These  estates  are  just  four  of  dozens  equally 
;autiful  (50  farms  around  Stellenbosch  alone), 
lost  of  which  are  prodigal  of  tours  and  hospital - 
y  both  vinous  and  gastronomic.  Some,  indeed, 
ill  tempt  you  to  stay  over;  Lanzerac's  accom- 
lodations  are  of  five-star  quality. 

The  variety  is  such  that  I  can  only  describe  a 
:w  of  my  favorite  landgoede,  leaving  you  to 
loose  your  own  as  you  explore  the  well-sign- 
)sted  wine  routes.  But  first,  let  me  give  you  an 
rerview  of  the  entire  region — as  seen,  say,  by 
le  of  the  silently  humming  sunbirds  that  infest 
ie  proteas  atop  Table  Mountain. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  13  wine-growing 
illeys,  each  with  its  own  rocky  ramparts,  fan- 
ng  out  north  and  east  of  the  great  massif.  The 
nest  are  those  closest  to  Constantia:  Stellen- 
?sch,  Franschhoek,  Paarl,  and  Durbanville — 
though  South  Africa's  premier  chardonnay 
neyard,  Hamilton  Russell,  is  improbably  isolat- 
1  above  the  fishing  village  of  Hermanus,  at  the 
:ry  tip  of  the  continent.  The  conjoined  velvet  tapestry 
ilver-green  in  summer,  red-gold  in  autumn)  is  bejeweled 
f  hundreds  of  Cape  Dutch  mansions.  When  I  called 
leir  architecture  native,"  I  meant  that  Africa — more 
■ecisely,  the  miraculous  microworld  of  the  Cape — has 
fined  the  traditional  Dutch  H-shaped  country  house  to 
iblime  degree.  Holland's  crooked,  stork-splattered 
ibles  are  here  sculpted  and 
hitewashed  till  they  stand 
it  like  bleached  shells, 
ched  in  a  light  more  bril- 
ant  than  Vermeer  ever 
lew.  Yet  no  matter  how 
ight  the  sun,  you'll  always 
:e  white  "tablecloths" 
lading  the  flat  peaks  above, 
imbling  slowly  down  to 
ssolve  in  air. 

Groot  Constantia,  as  orig- 
inally  designed  in  the  1680s, 
stood  stolid  and  foursquare,  and 
ecause  of  its  unplastered  bricks  was 
nown  as  "Rooi"  (red)  Constantia.  But 
rhen  the  aristocratic  Hendrik  Cloete 
ibuilt  it  a  hundred  years  later,  its  beauty 
istifiably  earned  it  the  adjective  "Groot" 


Achim  von  Arnim,  of  Clos  Cabriere,  "is  an  enchanting  eccentric 
who  knows  and  loves  la  methode  champenoise.  The  day  I  visited 
him,  he  was  practicing  the  art  of decapitating  his  bottles  au  sabre." 


(great).  In  1791  Cloete  produced  such  a  legendary  vin- 
tage he  asked  a  bas-relief  artist,  Anton  Anreith,  to  com- 
memorate it  on  the  pediment  of  his  standing  wine  cellar. 
Anreith  filled  the  40-foot  triangle  with  scenes  of 
Dionysian  revelry.  One  19th-century  visitor  complained 
about  the  "nudity  and  lascivious  posture"  of  Constantia's 
Bacchantes,  especially  a  nymph  "riding  upon  an  eagle  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  give  offense  to 
one's  chaster  feelings."  After  close 
inspection,  I  can  report  that  the  eagle  is 
a  swan,  and  it  the  riding  figure  is  female, 
then  human  anatomy  has  changed 
remarkably  in  the  last  200  years. 
Although  Groot  Constantia  has  lost  the 
secret  of  its  classic  muscat,  it  is  typical  of 
most  Cape  landgoede  in  producing  an 
almost  excessive  range  of  other  wines. 
As  well  as  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Char- 
donnay, Sauvignon  Blanc,  Riesling,  and  Gewiirz- 
traminer,  the  estate  offers  such  less  familiar  varieties  as 
Shiraz  and  Pinotage,  not  to  mention  popular  blends 
like  "blanc  de  blanc"  and  "stein,"  indispensable  at  all 
South  African  student  orgies.  Pinot  noir  is  as  difficult 
to  tame  here  as  elsewhere  outside  of  Burgundy,  although 
some  vineyards,  notably  the  maverick  Hamilton  Russell, 
have  succeeded  amazingly. 

With  its  museum  and  perfect  location,  only  12  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  and  the  Cellars  Country  House 
Hotel  nearby  Groot  Constantia  is  a  tempting  place  to 
begin  a  tour  of  the  winelands.  Yet  I  suggest  you  keep  it 
till  last,  and  head  straight  away  for  Stellenbosch.  This  is 
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///  Hartenberg,  the  '86  Shiraz  with  lunch  was  "a  round,  rich,  ripe 
wine  whose  very  name  evokes  the  lubricities  of  Old  Khayyam. " 


the  prettiest  town  in  all  of  Africa — although  nearby 
Paarl  and  Franschhoek  are  strong  competitors. 

For  initial  orientation,  stop  off  at  Stellenbosch's 
Bergkelder.  It's  not  an  estate  so  much  as  a  vast  marketing- 
cooperative,  a  cool  cathedral  of  wine:  nave  after  nave  of 
beautifully  carved  oak  barrels,  in  which  sleep  some  of  the 
Cape's  best  vintages.  Here,  by  candlelight,  you  can  taste 
the  product  of  15  partner  farms.  I  particularly  prized  a 
glassful  of  Meerlust  '87  Cabernet  Sauvignon — pure 
"claret"  as  English  connoisseurs  understand  the  term.  It's 
lean,  aristocratic,  dark-dense  and  tannic,  a  wine  that  does 
not  have  to  shout  its  excellence. 

SIMILAR  STANDARDS  OF  R  E  T  I  - 
cence  apply  at  Hartenberg,  on 
the  Bottelary  Road.  This  dignified 
estate  makes  no  attempt  to  advertise, 
confident  that  its  wines  speak  for  them- 
selves. Its  a  lovely  place  to  go  for  lunch  in 
summer.  You  drive  up  a  lush,  stream-fed 
vlet,  past  thousands  of  menorah-shaped 

vines  creaking  with  grapes,  toward  a  white  winery 
stroked  In  the  shadows  oi  circling  egrets.  Everything  is 
so  pristine  that  it's  hard  to  believe  Hartenberg  is  over  300 
years  old.  There's  a  tasting  room  and  an  adjoining  restau- 
rant whose  patio  tables  extend  down  to  a  willow-shaded 
papyrus  pool.  For  less  than  six  dollars,  you  can  enjoy  a 
dcliciously  cooled  half-bottle  of  Sauvignon  Blanc,  some 
nutty  brown  bread  and  butter,  a  bowl  of  fresh  chicken 
v  and  a  crock  or  the  estate's  patented  smoked  snoek 
Vhat  more  could  any  sybarite  want?  Well,  in  my 


case,  since  I  had  a  designated  driver  the  day  I 
went  there,  another  loaf  of  bread,  plus  two  very 
good  cheeses.  I  matched  them  with  respective 
glassfuls  of  Hartenberg's  '86  Cabernet  (delicate 
violet  overtones  shading  to  a  faint  earthy 
finish),  and  '86  Shiraz — a  round,  rich,  ripe  wine 
whose  very  name  evokes  the  lubricities  of 
Old  Khayyam. 

My  notes  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  are 
unfortunately  written  in  Persian,  so  I  cannot  give 
you  a  detailed  description  of  Simonsig  or  Liev- 
land,  which  apparently  we  visited  next.  I  do  have 
vague  memories  of  lilies  in  wet  green  ditches, 
mountains  inverted  in  a  motionless  lake,  a 
lemon-gold  split  of  Lievland's  '89  Noble  Late 
Harvest,  voluptuous  as  any  Barsac,  and  finally,  at 
afternoon's  end,  a  receding  perspective  of  vines,  I 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  white  mansion  rotat- 
ed slowly,  presenting  each  of  its  gables — north, 
east,  south,  west — to  the  setting  sun. 

I  was  very  glad  to  discover,  next  morning,  that  I 
South  Africa  has  not  lost  the  art  of  making  strong  black 
koffie.  There  was  plenty  available  in  the  Lanzerac  Hotel, 
and  1  guzzled  it  gratefully  while  my  father  enjoyed  the 
same  vast  South  African  breakfast  he  has  eaten  every  day  I 
for  80  years.  Later  we  drove  into  Stcllenbosch  to  shopl 
and  stroll.  The  main  walk  is  Dorp  Street — stone-gut- 
tered, oak-shaded,  cooing  with  doves.  It's  lined  with 
graceful  old  buildings,  each  with  carved  yellowood  door,  i 
fly's  eye  windows,  and  a  dappled  arbor.  If  you  take  this 
same  walk,  beginning  at  the  theological  seminary  and 
ending  about  three  hours  later  at  the  Stellenryck  Wine' 
Museum,  you'll  learn  all  the  Cape  history  you  need. 
There  are  several  "tea  shoppes"  en  route,  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  kroeg  (bar)  in  the  Stellenbosch  Hotel,  should 
you  thirst  for  something  cooler.  "La  Gratitude,"  at  No. 
95,  is  probably  the  most  photographed  house  in  thej 
country,  and  with  good  reason.  Step  across  the  welkom\ 

mat  of  Oom  Sarnie  Sel 
Winkel  ("Old  Man 
I  Sam's  Shop")  at  No. 
84,  and  you'll  find 
yourself  entering  the 
world   of  Herman 
Charles  Bosman  (seel 
box).  Personally,  I 
felt  I  was  about  four1 
again,  revisiting  my 
grandmother's  ver- 
anda-shaded house  in 
Bechuanaland.  Here, 
prodigal  as  her  pan- 
try, were  lavender 
leaves  and  dull  sharp- 
ening stones,  speckled! 
One  century's  worth  of  wine  from  an   lanterns  and  ebony! 
area  which  has  produced  it  for  three,   spoons;   rusks  anf 
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Topical  rainforest  and  dazzling 
wildlife  await  you  this  fall  aboard 
the  superb  80-passenger  POLARIS. 

Join  renowned  nature  photographer 
Gerry  Ellis  and  a  team  of  naturalists 
for  close-up  views  of  wildlife.  For  a 
brochure  call: 

I '800-762-0003 
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SAGAFJORD  WORLD  CRUISE 
1995.  From  January  through  April,  Five 
Plus  Star  Sagafjord  will  take  on  a  Pacific 
Odyssey.  Visit  the  South  Pacific, 
Australia,  the  Orient  and  more.  Cruises 
are  15  to  109  days.  For  a  free  brochure 
call  1-800-221-8200. 

CUNARD 


CUNARD  VISTAFJORD  S  EUROPE. 

Join  Five  Plus  Star  Vistafjord  from 
April  through  November  as  she  sails  to 
Northern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  Sea,  Greenland  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Cruises  are  6  to  21  days.  For  a  free 
brochure  call  1-800-221-8200. 

CUNARD 

Vislaljord  is  registered  in  Hie  Bahamas 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  2  WORLD 
CRUISE  1995.  Circumnavigate  the 
globe  or  simply  navigate  your  own 
breathtaking  piece  of  it.  From  January 
through  April,  join  the  QE2  and 
explore  South  America,  the  South 
Pacific,  Australia,  the  Orient,  India, 
Africa,  the  Mediterranean  and  more. 
For  a  free  brochure  call  1  -800-22 1  -8200. 

CUNARD 


Our  Safari  Africa 
brochure  has  the  best  value 
tours  in  the  market.  The  selection  is 
varied  and  offers  some  unique  experiences, 
such  as  a  visit  to  a  Kenya  ranch  where  an 
ecologist  will  give  the  latest  information  on 
East  Africa  conservation  or  a  canoeing  safat  1 
along  the  Zamhe/i  ki\  ei 

A  1 2  day  Kenya  program  begins  at  $  1 999 
from  NYC.  All  tours  are  also  available 
without  airfare  for  clients  with  frequent  flyer 
rewards.  Call  for  your  copy  of  Safari  Africa 
and  see  your  travel  agent  for  reservations. 
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TN  UNITED  TOURING  INTERNATIONAL 

*J  400  Market  St  •  Philadelphia,  PA  19106-2502 


1-800-223-6486 


DIVE  LAUCALA 
FORBES  MAGAZINE'S 
FIJI  ISLAND 
Extraordinary  diving,  fishing, 
wind  surfing,  sailing,  water-skiing 

and  more. . . 
PRICE  INCLUDES  ALL  MEALS, 
f\LL  DRINKS,  UNLIMITED  USE  OF 
ALL  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES, 
ANYTIME  YOU  WISH! 
Resv./Info:  Errol  Ryland 
BOX  149,  Ft  Garland,  CO  N  I  m 
Call:  L-800-FORBES-5 
Outside  USA:  (719)  379-326  \ 


Papua  New  Guinea 

An  intricate  tapestry  of 
stoneage  cultures  with 
diverse  legends  and  art 
forms.  Where  the 
mysterious  and  exotic 
abound.  Experience 
the  mystery  of  jungle 
fringed  rivers,  witness 
the  colorful  Highlands 
people.  Dive  in  a  spec- 
tacular underwater  paradise.  Enjoy  5  star  wilderness 
lodges,  a  touch  of  luxury  off  Uie  beaten  path.  Sail  on 
the  mysterious  Seplk  River,  known  for  primlUvc  art 
and  isolated  villages. 

SWAIN  NIUCINI  TOURS 
800-227-9248 

^  Air  Niuglni 

SHOO  Biull  SI..  Suite  MUM!  Newport  Heath.  <  A  >>M*>  •  ( 7 14)  752-5440 


CUNARD  SAGAFJORD'S  ALASKA. 

Set  sail  this  summer  aboard  the  only 
Five  Plus  Star  ship  to  sail  all  the  way  to 
Anchorage.  Visit  Yakutat  Bay,  College 
Fjord,  Skagway,  Glacier  Bay  and  mote, 
('rinses  are  10  to  14  days.  For  a  free 
brochure  call  1-800-221-8200. 

CUNARD 


n  and  tapes  of  crystallized  fruit;  versterkdrupples 
(strongdrops)  made  from  the  same  infusion  of  bitter 
orange,  gentian  and  chinchona  bark  that  soothed  Grand- 
pa's bronchitis;  fig  rolls  and  ostrich-feather  dusters  and 
protea  seeds;  great  bars  of  zebra-fat  soap,  and — O 
macabre  miracle  of  taxidermy! — a  preserved  blowfish, 
suspended  forever  between  huff  and  puff. 

THERE  ARE  SOME  PRETTY  GUEST- 
houses  in  Stellenbosch,  less  grand 
than  Lanzerac,  where  you  can  ex- 
perience the  unsurpassed  hospitality  of 
Afrikaaners.  These  much-maligned  peo- 
ple, who  have  lived  here  for  three  centuries 
and  are  as  authentic  a  tribe  as,  say,  the 
Xhosas,  have  largely  accepted — indeed,  in- 
vited— the  New  South  Africa. 
Their  culture,  dour  in  religion 
and  indeterminist  in  philosophy, 
is  in  other  aspects  very  attractive, 
and  their  history  and  frontier 
legends  are  within  reach  of 
American  empathy.  Given  half  a 
chance,  your  landlady  will  hap- 
pily recite  the  poem  Oupa  Jakob 
wrote  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Boer  War,  or  tell  you  about 
the  time  Onkel  Andries  lost  half 
his  ox-span  to  tsetse  fly,  and  had  to  winch  his  wagon 
across  the  Orange  River,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
hippos. 

This  will  put  you  (and  her)  in  the  right  mood  to  walk 
through  the  cricket-loud  evening  to  de  Volkskombuis 
aan  de  Wagenweg  naar  de  Kaap — "The  People's 
Kitchen  on  the  Wagon  Road  to  the  Cape."  It  is  an  heir- 
loom restaurant  run  by  a  group  of  tradition-minded 
Stellenbosch  farmers.  I  went  there  one  night  in  a  state 
of  extreme  malnourishment  and  despair,  having  been 
force-fed  nouvelle  cuisine  earlier  in  the  day.  Fortified  by 
a  glass  of  bone-dry  Bertrams  sherry,  I  ordered  waterlily 
soup,  fragrant  mushroom  sosaties  (kebabs),  and  baked 
Karoo  lamb  with  herbs.  The  soup  came  with  fresh 
bread  so  good  I  wanted  to  call  my  wife,  8,000  miles 
away,  to  tell  her  about  it.  As  for  the  lamb,  well — if  you 
were  a  young  sheep,  with  nothing  to  do  but  scrub 
around  the  Karoo  plateau,  wouldn't  you  want  to  perpet- 
uate your  memory  by  developing  a  personal  flavor  so 
sublime  that  one  day  a  visiting  turista  will  exclaim  (as 
he  polishes  off  the  last  of  your  ribs)  that  he  has  never 
eaten  anything  as  delicious? 

J  admit  that  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Volkskombuis  was 
nutated  by  a  rare  bottle  of '78  Meerendal  Pinotage, 


One  of  Napoleons  last  requests 
at  St.  Helena  was  for  a  bottle 
of  Cape  Constantia.  Perhaps, 
poor  potentate,  he  identified 
its  'noble  rot"  with  his  own. 


which  some  waiter  found  in  the  cellar  and  sold  me  for 
sixty  rand  ($19) — a  staggering  sum  by  South  African 
standards.  It  was  one  of  those  red  wines  whose  majes- 
tic balance  and  depth  make  descriptive  adjectives 
sound  effete. 

When  Beyers  Truter  won  his  1991  title  as  Interna- 
tional Winemaker  of  the  Year,  it  was  as  much  an  acco- 
lade for  Pinotage  as  for  himself.  Thus  did  a  uniquely 
South  African  red  grape,  developed  in  1925  by  Prof. 
Abraham  Izak  Perold  of  Stellenbosch  University,  at  last 
come  into  its  own  as  one  of  the  world's  premium 
hybrids.  As  the  name  implies,  it's  a  crossbreed  of  pinot 
noir  and  "Hermitage,"  or  cinsaut.  Sounds  dreadful,  I 
know,  and  Pinotage  can  taste  that  way — coarse  and  ace- 
tonic — if  made  too  hastily  and  drunk  too  soon.  But 
when  it's  produced  by  specialist  estates  like  Meerendal 
and  Kanonkop,  with  minimum  irrigation  and  plenty  of 
oak,  it  matures  into  a  deep,  dark  wine  of  amazing  com- 
plexity. Ideally,  Pinotages  should  not  be  drunk  unless 
they  are  eight  to  ten  years  old.  Kanonkop's  award-win- 
ning '89  Reserve  was  snapped  up  by  professionals,  and  is 
no  longer  available,  but  I  man- 
aged to  buy  some  leftover  '84  at 
the  winery.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Meerendal  mentioned 
above,  it  was  the  best  wine  I 
encountered  in  the  Cape:  bou- 
quet medium,  flavor  flowerlike  in 
its  fullness  and  dryness,  aftertaste 
so  nuanced  with  earth  and  fruit 
that — dangerously — one  keeps 
wanting  to  drink  more. 

If  wine  regions  were  entitled 


to  equal  space  on  the  basis  of  equal  excellence,  I'd  be 
obliged  to  triple  the  length  of  this  article.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  Paarl  and  Franschhoek  are  just  as  beautiful  and 
vinous  as  Stellenbosch.  Their  lush  valleys  interconnect, 
yet  they  contrast  in  atmosphere,  the  former  beinj 


At  Oom  Sarnie  Se  Winkel  (Old Man  Sam's  Shop), 
No.  84  Dorp  Street,  Stellenbosch 


- 
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For  Your  Next  Meeting,  Aim  a  Little  Higher. 


Deep  in  the  Southern  Rockies  lie  two  hundred  and  fifty  spectacular  square  miles 
known  as  Forbes  Trinchera.  Its  tallest  peak  reaches  14,345  feet  into  the  Colorado  sky,  and  its 
mountains  sweep  down  into  valleys  as  green  and  fertile  as  a  Kentucky  meadow. 

This  historic  tract  of  land  was  bought  by  publisher  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  in  1969  as 
a  natural  escape  to  a  place  far  from  Wall  Street  and  corporate  stress.  It  is  this  aspect  of  this 
wonderful  land  that  the  Forbes  family  have  decided  to  share  with  like-minded  colleagues. 

The  buildings  of  Forbes  Trinchera  have  been  remodeled  to  provide  superb 
accommodation,  but  it  is  still,  essentially  a  ranch. 

Whilst  there,  you  can  ride  the  land  on  horseback,  or  on  trail-bike.  You  can  fly-fish  on  its  miles 

of  streams,  or  hike  its  thousands  of  trails.  You  will  have  special  rights  at  a  nearby 
golf  and  swimming  club,  or  you  can  shoot  skeet  until  every  clay  looks  as  big  as  a  house. 
And,  when  there's  work  to  be  done,  our  main  conference  room  can  seat  up  to  sixty. 

However  you  choose  to  use  it,  Forbes  Trinchera  will  provide  a  lookout  point  from  which  to  view 
the  world.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  Fifty  staff.  Mountains.  Valleys.  Lakes.  Streams. 

Call  1-800-FORBES-5,  and  allow  us  to  tell  you  more. 

Forbes  Trinchera  Ranch 

A  Forbes  Executive  Retreat 


r  French  (hoek:  a  closed  or  cornered 
valley,  settled  in  this  instance  by  Huguenots  fleeing  the 
persecutions  of  Louis  xvi). 

PAARL  IS  NAMED  AFTER  ITS 
great,  gleaming  sentinel  rock, 
which  takes  on  the  luster  of  a  pearl 
{paarl)  after  rain.  It  is  the  home  of  such 
great  wineries  as  Backsberg  and  Neder- 
burg — the  latter  famous  for  its  cabernets, 
not  to  mention  a  Gewiirztraminer  that 
has  twice  been  rated  the  best  in  the  world. 

La  Grande  Roche  Hotel,  set  in  a  vineyard  overlooking 
the  whole  Paarl  valley,  is  almost  laughably  luxurious.  In 
fact,  scratch  the  "almost."  It's  the  kind  of  place  that 
offers  you  a  glass  of  Champagne  at  the  reception  table, 
and  where,  later  on,  les pommes  de  terre  arrive  by  separate 
trolley,  because  (as  your  39th  waiter  explains)  the  chef 
did  not  want  them  to  disturb  "the  picture"  presented  by 
your  entree. 

Talking  of  Champagne,  Franschhoek  is  the  home 


of  Achim  von  Arnim,  whose  Clos  Cabriere  vineyard 
produces  the  magnificent,  diamond-dry  Cuvee  Belle 
Rose  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  von  Arnim  is  an  enchant- 
ing eccentric  who  knows  and  loves  la  methode  champ- 
enoise,  from  microbiotic  details  of  soil  chemistry  to 
flamboyant  rituals  of  consumption.  The  day  I  visited 
him,  he  was  practicing  the  art  of  decapitating  his  own 
bottles  au  sabre  (at  sword  edge),  sending  necklets  of 
corked  glass  flying  across  his  lawn  like  ballistic  missiles, 
and  grinning  with  delight  as  swan's  necks  of  Brut 
Sauvage  foamed  around  his  wrists. 

Enthusiasts  like  Mr.  von  Arnim — sparkling  and 
superabundant  as  his  own  product — need  to  be  protected 
from  casual  visitors,  lest  they  spill  too  much  energy  in 
talk.  You'll  have  to  convince  his  formidable  mother  that 
you're  a  serious  wine  lover  before  getting  to  see  him.  If 
you  succeed,  I  guarantee  he'll  teach  you  more  about 
Champagne  in  half  an  hour  than — 

But  alas,  this  computer  has  an  sq.  (superlative  quo- 
tient) capacity  of  only  640K,  and  a  small  flashing  light,  in 
color  not  unlike  Clos  Cabriere  Belle  Rose,  bids  me  end 
my  bibulous  babblings,  or  be  beeped.  S3 

Edmund  Morris  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  The  Rise 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1980.  He  is  currently  writing  an 
authorized  life  of  Ronald  Reagan. 


Landgoede,  Ho! 


MANY  OF  THE  WINES  men- 
tioned in  this  article  are  now 
being  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Particularly  recommend- 
ed are  those  of  Hamilton  Russell, 
Hartenburg,  Kanonkop,  Lievland, 
La  Motte  and  Clos  Cabriere.  For 
details,  write  the  South  African 
Wine  and  Spirits  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation, PO  Box  236,  Stellenbosch 
7600,  Republic  of  South  Africa 
(01 1-27-2188-701 17). 


IF  YOU  GO  to  the  Cape  Wine- 
lands,  note  that  almost  all 
Afrikaners  are  fluent  in  English. 
But  it  will  do  wonders  if  you  try 
to  address  them  as  myneer  (may- 
neer  =  sir),  mevrou  (muh-fro 
=  ma'am),  and  mejouvrou 
(muh-yoo-fro  =  miss).  No 
sexist  neuroses  here!  Baie 
dankie  (by-yuh  dunky  = 
thanks  a  lot)  also  helps. 

The  seasons  are  as  fol- 
lows: spring,  September- 
November;  summer,  De- 
cember-February; autumn, 
March-May;  winter,  June- 
August  (mild,  but  windy  and 
rainy,  with  intervals  of  rav- 
ishing weather).  Basic  travel 
details  are  available  from 
SATOUR,  the  South  African 
Tourism  Board  (500  Fifth 
Avenue,  Suite  2040,  New  York, 
NY  10110,  212-730-2929  or  800- 
822-5368;  9841  Airport  Blvd., 
#1524,  Los  Angeles  90045,  310- 
641-8444).  Local  information 
(South  African  International 
Access  Code  is  01  1-27  +  )  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  The  Con- 
stantia  Wine  Route  Association, 
Groot  Constantia,  Private  Bag, 
Constantia  7848  (21794-5128); 
Stellenbosch  Tourist  Information 
Bureau,  PO  Box  368,  Stellenbosch 
7599  (2188-33584);  Paarl  Publici- 
ty Association,  PO  Box  47,  Paarl 
7622,  (2211-23829).  Unpublicized 


by  any  of  these  is  Hamilton  Rus- 
sell Vineyard,  eight  miles  above 
the  fishing  village  of  Hermanus, 
PO  Box  158,  Hermanus  7200.  A 
new  tasting  room  is  yours  to 
enjoy,  and  the  vineyard's  aristo- 
cratic Pinot  Noir  and  Chardonnay 
(you  will  find  the  latter  served  in 
first  class  on  British  Airways) 
also  flow  freely  at  the  Burgundy 
Restaurant  nearby. 

WHERE  TO  STAY:  Constantia— 
Cellars  Country  House  Hotel,  PO 
Box  270  Constantia  7848,  (21794- 
2137).  Stellenbosch — Lanzerac 
Hotel,  PO  Box  4,  Stellenbosch 
7599,  (2188-71132),  or  the  Fynbos 


"The  Cape  Dutch  mansions. . .  are  etched  in  a 
light  more  brilliant  than  Vermeer  ever  knew. " 


the  Cellars  Country  House 
Hotel  Restaurant  in  Constantia, 
the  Burgundy  Restaurant  in 
Hermanus  (lunch),  and  La  Petite 
Ferme  (lunch)  and  Le  Quartier 
Francais  (dinner)  in  Fran- 
schhoek.  Boschendal,  Cecil 
Rhodes'  old  manor  in  Groot  Drak- 
enstein,  is  popular  for  its  rather 
overwhelming  buffet  lunch.  I 
hear  good  things  about  Die  Ou 
Pastorie  in  Somerset  West,  and 
an  apparently  incredibly  lavish 
restoration,  by  Harry  Oppen- 
heimer,  of  nearby  Vergelegen. 

WHAT  TO  DRINK:  Aside  from 
the  wines  described  in  this  arti- 
cle, I'll  mention  a  few  others 
I  thought  splendid:  Red — 
Alto  Rouge  Cabernet  Sauvi- 
gnon  Superior  '82;  Meeren- 
dal  Shiraz  '87;  La  Motte 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  '87  and 
Millennium  (Cabernet/Mer- 
lot  blend)  '89.  White— 
L'Ormarins  Blanc  Fume  "Vin 
de  Nuit"  '90;  La  Motte  Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc  '91.  After  dinner, 
try  Van  Der  Hum,  the  tradi- 
tional Cape  liqueur  (very 
sweet)  or  a  superb  20-year- 
old  brandy  labeled  KWV. 


Guest  House,  14  Neethling  St., 
Stellenbosch  7600,  (2188-38670). 
Paarl — well,  if  you  don't  mind 
ostentation,  La  Grande  Roche, 
Plantasie  St.,  Paarl  7646,  (2211- 
632727).  Authentic  Cape  Dutch 
vineyard  accommodations  are 
available  at  Mountain  Shadows 
Manor,  PO  Box  2501,  Paarl  7620, 
(22 1 1  -623 1 92).  Franschhoek — Le 
Quartier  Francais,  PO  Box  237, 
Franschhoek  7690,  (2212-2151). 
Most  room  rates  include  prodi- 
gious breakfasts. 

WHERE  TO  EAT:  In  order  of 
excellence,  I'd  recommend  the 
Volkskombuis  in  Stellenbosch, 


WHAT  TO  READ:  Herman  Charles 
Bosman,  whose  short  stories  are 
available  in  all  South  African 
bookstores,  is  the  country's  most 
eloquent  bard — one  of  those 
world-class  writers  denied  a 
wide  audience  because  of  the  "for- 
eignness"  of  their  subject  matter. 
An  Afrikaner,  he  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish with  consummate  wit  and 
originality. 

John  Platter's  Compact  South 
African  Wine  Guide,  revised  an- 
nually, is  indispensable,  if  per- 
haps not  discriminating  enough 
in  its  four-  and  five-star  ratings. 

— E.  M. 
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YOU  WANDER  INTO  A  BIKE 
shop,  and  walk  down  row  after 
row  after  row  of  gleaming  two- 
wheelers.  The  shapes,  the  sizes,  the 
weights  have  changed  from  the  last  time 
you  bought  a  bike.  So  have  the  price  tags. 
A  Harley  might  be  cheaper,  you  think. 

And  when  the  bike  guy  starts  talking 
about  butt  plugs,  nipples  and  rear  trian- 
gles, you  begin  to  wonder:  is  this  a  recre- 
ation or  an  excuse  for  some  mobile  s&m? 

Buying  a  bicycle  can  be  easy,  though, 
even  in  this  age  of  titanium,  molybde- 
num and  metal  matrices,  once  you  deter- 
mine why  you  want  a  bike. 

Do  you  see  yourself  as  a  Greg  Le- 
Mond  or  Miguel  Indurain,  a  hunched-over  speedster 
cheating  the  wind  and  burning  up  pavement  and  calo- 
ries? Or  do  you  want  to  tree-bash  down  stump-studded 
logging  trails  and  river  beds?  Or — be  honest  now — will 
you  just  tool  downtown  to  pick  up  the 
Sunday  paper  and  a  caffe  latte  on  a 
lovely  spring  morning  with  your 
significant  other? 

There  are  bicycles  to  please 
every  athletic  palate  today. 
The  wind-sprinter  would 
look  for  a  skinny-tired, 
14-speed  road  bike  for 
fitness  training.  The 
tree-basher  a  knobby- 
tired,  21-speed  moun- 
tain bike.  And  a  com- 
fortable, upright 
hybrid — a  cross  be- 
tween the  two — is 
just  right  for  the 
person  who  wants 

Where  the  rubber 
meets  the.  road: 
(from  left)  hybrid, 
mountain  and  road 

bike  tires. 


AND  ON-ROAD 


WARRIORS. 
GETTING  A  HANDLE 
ON  THE  HOT 
—AND  COOL- 
NEW  BICYCLES 

By  Allison  Moir 
and  Greg  Padley 


to  ride  on  roads  and  hard-packed  dirt, 
through  the  Loire  Valley  on  a  bicycle 
tour  or  around  town  with  a  baby  seat 
on  the  back. 

Today's  bikes  are  lighter  and  stronger, 
and  they  shift  better.  Seats  are  more  com- 
fortable due  to  the  gel  pumped  into  them 
(buns  of  something-less-than-steel  take 
note).  Some  mountain  bikes  have  even 
added  motorcycle-inspired  suspension. 
Cycling  technology  has  advanced  so  dra- 
matically that  a  $800  bike  from  eight  years 
ago  pales  beside  a  $500  bike  of  today. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  bike  you 
select,  there  are  a  few  key  points  to 
keep  in  mind: 
♦  Mountain  bike  or  hybrid?  If  it's  an  upright  riding 
position  you're  after,  ask  yourself  this:  what  does  "off- 
road"  mean  to  me?  Is  off-road  a  trail  with  logs  and  rocks 
and  mud?  Or  a  grassy  logging  road?  Are  "endos"  (moun- 
tain bike-speak  for  flying  "end-over- 
end"  over  the  handlebars)  in  my 
future?  Or  do  I  not  want  my  feet 
to  get  wet? 

"Buy  a  bike  for  the  most 
extreme  conditions  you  see 
yourself  biking  in,"  advises 
Mike  Hoek,  of  Town 
Cycle  in  West  Milford, 
New  Jersey.  "If  you  plan 
to  go  seriously  off-road 
even  only  once  a  year, 
you  better  not  get  a 
hybrid,  because  they 
will  not  withstand 
the  beating  of  tough 
off-roading." 

♦  Fit  is  extreme- 
ly important.  If  a 
bicycle  is  too  big 
and  you  jump  off, 
you  hit  the  top 
tube.  Ouch.  Too 
small  and  the 


landlebars  are  close,  the  front  wheel  is  underneath  you, 
ind  the  bike  is  unstable.  On  a  mountain  bike  you  must 
lave  two  to  three  inches  between  your  crotch  and  the  top 
ube  when  standing.  On  a  hybrid,  there  should  be  one 
:o  two  inches  of  clearance. 

♦  Good  bicycles  can  be  had  for 
1300,  but  don't  spend  less  than  that.  A 
)ike  for  less  than  three  bills  will  sure- 
y  have  plastic  (read:  breakable)  parts. 

♦  Do  not  buy  bicycles  from  general 
ports  stores.  Prices  may  be  lower 
"Mountain  Bikes:  $129.99!!!")  but 
alesmen  sell  hiking  boots,  putters, 
rorp  and  tennis  racquets,  too,  and 
vill  rarely  have  the  knowledge  to 
it  you  well. 

Buy  from  a  specialty  bike  shop 
vhere  the  salespeople  are  cyclists, 
rhey  may  be  techno-weenies — nothi- 
ng gets  them  as  exercised  as  a  discus- 
ion  about  optimum  compaction — 
)ut  they  know  their  stuff.  They  will  work  hard  to  fit  you, 
vill  swap  parts  and  will  service  your  bikes. 

♦  Give  any  bike  you  might  buy  a  good  test  ride  of  a 
nile  or  so.  Any  quirks,  discomforts  or  annoying  features 
hat  might  steer  you  away  from  a  model  won't  be  appar- 
:nt  if  you  just  ride  'round  and  'round  the  parking  lot. 


YBRIDS 

FOR  TOURING,  FITNESS  AND  SMOOTH  DIRT  ROAD  RIDING 

The  Ford  Explorer  of  bicycles,  hybrids 
ride  well  on  roads,  grass  and  hard-packed  dirt. 
Slightly  knobby  tires,  low  gears  and  an  upright 
iding  position  make  these  ideal  go-almost-anywherc, 
io-almost-anything  bikes. 

Over  60%  of  all  bicycles  sold  last  year  were  hybrids, 
^idence  that  people  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  lower-back- 
)reaking,  butt-in-the-air  10-speeds.  Some  hybrids  go  for 


over  $1,200,  but  our  advice:  don't  bother  with  these.  In 
fact,  don't  spend  over  $600  on  a  hybrid,  because  at  $600 
it's  time  to  get  real  and  make  a  decision  about  either  a 
road  bike  or  a  mountain  bike.  Or  both. 

Specialized  Crossroads 
Sport.  $380. 
If  ir's  comfort  you  seek,  consider  the 
Crossroads  Sport.  Almost  an  easy 
chair  on  wheels,  you  ride  in  an 
extremely  upright  position,  your 
backside  cradled  in  a  wide,  foam- 
padded  seat,  your  upper  body  stead- 
ied by  the  Girvin  Flexstem,  a  moun- 
tain-bike-like suspension  system 
which  absorbs  the  impact  of  bumps. 
The  Sport's  smooth  tires  offset  the 
aerodynamic  drag  of  your  upright 
riding  position  on  pavement,  while 
maintaining  plenty  of  grip  when  you 
venture  onto  hard-packed  dirt  roads. 
Accessing  the  21  speeds  is  a  no- 
brainer:  flick  your  thumb  or  forefinger  and  Suntour's 
ErgoTech  shifter  slips  smoothly  into  gear.  Specialized: 
800-245-3462. 

Giant  Farrago.  $300. 

The  Giant  Farrago  is  like  a  good,  cheap  white  wine:  while 
it  has  good  qualities,  the  best  thing  about  it  is  the  price. 
Despite  its  pointless  name,  the  Farrago  has  a  winning 
combination  of  18  speeds,  optical  gear-display  thumb 
shifters  mounted  on  top  of  the  handlebars,  and  a  wide, 
soft  seat.  The  stiff  frame  is  more  like  that  of  an  "aggres- 
sive" mountain  bike.  Also  available  in  specially  designed 
women's  models.  Giant:  800-779-BIKE. 

Bridgestone  XO-3.  Around  $600. 
This  bike  comes  close  to  breaking  the  hybrid 
rule-of-thumb;  that  is,  don't  go  off-road. 
Instead  of  large-diameter  wheels  used  on 
road  bikes  and  hybrids,  the  xo-3  has 
stronger,  26"  mountain-bike  rims.  Sold 
with  1.1"  slick  tires  for  street  riding,  the 
xo-3  can  be  re-fitted  with  1.9"  mountain- 
bike  tires  and  can  be  ridden  on  almost 
any  trail.  Unlike  the  single-position, 
straight  handlebars  found  on  most  other 
hybrids,  the  xo-3  sports  aluminum,  multiple- 
position  "mustache"  handlebars,  like  paperboy 
bikes,  so  you  can  vary  the  position  of  your  upper  body. 
No  other  hybrid  on  the  market  or  on  the  roads  is  more 
versatile.  Bridgestone:  800-328-2453. 

Trek  750.  $590. 
This  hybrid  can  take  a  bit  of  a  beating.  Its  Matrix  brand 
anodized  silver-colored  rims  are  stronger  than  standard 
rims.  The  frame  is  chro-moly  steel  tubing.  21  speeds  are 
easily  accessed  by  ergodynamically  designed  grip  shifters 
on  the  straight  handlebars.  Other  niceties  include  rust- 
proof stainless  steel  spokes,  a  comfortable  gel  seat,  and 
rack  and  water  bottle  mounts.  Trek:  414-478-2191. 
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MOUNTAIN  BIKES 

FOR  OFF-ROAD  AND  BACKWOODS  BICYCLING 

SEVENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  ALL  MOUNTAIN 
bike  owners  never  feel  that  rush  of  being  barely 
in  control.  Of  barreling  down  a  hiking  trail  at 
top  speed.  Of  negotiating  a  rocky  riverbed.  Of  using  all 
21  gears  on  a  hill.  Instead,  their  rugged-framed,  can- 
tilever-braked, knobby-tired  mountain  bikes  labor  and 
wheeze  on  the  roadways,  eating  the  dust  of  wimpy, 
smooth-treaded  hybrids. 

That's  too  bad,  because  mountain  biking  is  so  much 
tun.  There  is  something  uninhibited,  childish  and  silly, 
exhausting,  frightening  and  dangerous  about  mountain 
biking.  Try  it  once,  and  you'll  see. 

The  Humvees  of  bicycles,  mountain  bikes  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  (Except  roll  back  Iraqi  invaders.)  Front 
suspension  is  now  common.  Beware  of  full-suspen- 
sion— front  and  back  suspension — bikes,  however: 
the  technology  is  still  at  a  wait-and-see  stage.  A 
mountain  bike  can  be  "downgraded"  to  a  hybrid 
for  street  riding  by  adding  smooth-surfaced  tires. 

Finally,  don't  spend  more  than  $750  on 
your  first  mountain  bike.  More  expensive  bikes 
are  designed  for  racing  and  can  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  handle. 

Trek  7000.  $700. 

It  rides  like  a  custom-built,  $2,500  racing  bike.  A  couple 
of  pounds  heavier,  maybe,  and  not  quite  as  durable  as  a 
custom-built  racing  bike,  but  in  terms  of  price  and  perfor- 
mance, the  7000  is  a  beauty.  Oversized  Easton  aluminum 
tubes  are  glued  together  with  the  same  thermosetting 
epoxy  used  on  helicopters.  The  bond  is  stronger  than  the 
aluminum  frame  tubes  themselves.  The  result?  A  lighter 
bike  with  more  responsive  frame  for  serious  mountain  use 
and  abuse.  Surprisingly  comfortable  saddle,  Shimano 
optical  gear-display  21-gear  system,  and  rear  brake  fortify- 
ing cam  device.  Trek:  414-478-2191. 

Fisher  Aquila.  $615. 
;  1  essive  rider  who  wants  to  dabble  in  perfor- 


mance mountain  riding  or  even  get  into  racing,  this  bike 
is  plenty  serious.  Designed  by  Gary  Fisher,  who,  back  in 
the  '70s  combined  motorcycle  parts  with  a  Schwinn  to 
make  the  first  mountain  bike,  the  Aquila  (rhymes  with 
tequila)  is  balanced  and  predictable  (unlike  tequila).  A 
steeper  head  tube  angle  ensures  faster  response  in 
steering.  The  Aquila  is  very  short  in  the  rear, 
from  the  center  of  the  crank  to  the  middle  of 
the  rear  axle,  which  means  more  weight  on 
the  rear  end  and  easier  handling  in  hill- 
climbing.  Bar  ends  allow  you  to  throw  the 
bike  from  side-to-side  while  climbing  hills 
and  change  hand  positions  on  the  roads. 
Fisher:  800-688-4324. 

Grove  Innovations  X-Frame. 
Starting  at  $1,300. 
Grove's  quick  and  precise  handling  might  be  too 
much  for  a  beginner  to  handle,  but  its  wildly  painted 
frame  be  too  bitchin'  to  resist.  X-Frames  have  no  top 
tube,  and  therefore  fit  shorter  people  better,  and  even 
with  serious  suspension  systems  are  the  lightest  moun- 
tain bikes  of  this  selection.The  frame  alone — hand-weld- 
ed of  aircraft  chro-moly  steel  tubing  and  available  in 
eight  colors — goes  for  $595.  Or  have  a  Grove  custom- 
made  for  you.  Specify  components,  suspension  forks  and 
mild-to-wild  paint  jobs.  Prices  vary,  depending  on  your 
extravagance,  but  an  off-the-floor  Grove  begins  at  around 
$1,300.  Grove  Innovations:  814-364-2677. 


ROAD  BICYCLES 

FOR  FITNESS,  TOURING  AND  RACE  TRAINING  ON-ROAD 

IF  YOU  SPORT  THE  YELLOW  JERSEY  OF  THE  ToUR 
de  France  in  your  dreams,  get  training!  Road  bicy- 
cles, with  graceful  lines,  dropped  handlebars  and 
12  to  16  gears,  place  riders  in  an  aerodynamically  correct 
position  and  are  designed  to  burn  up  the  roadway. 
Only  6%  of  all  bicycles  sold  last  year  were  road  bikes. 
If  you  plan  to  do  any  races  against  the  clock  or  100- 
mile  "century"  rides,  invest  in  some  "aero  bars"  to  put 
you  into  a  more  comfortable,  more  aerodynamic  tuck. 


- 
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A.lso,  beware  of  super-skinny  tires 
md  hard  seats,  two  areas  where 
Dike  companies  skimp  on  materials. 
Giant  Kronos.  $500. 

For  the  beginning  road  biker. 
Wide-range  gears  for  easier  hill 
:limbing,  ergonomically  designed 
landlebars  and  a  back-saving  90- 
iegree-rise  stem  make  for  comfort- 
able riding,  even  over  long  distan- 
:es.  After  the  beefy  tires  of  hybrids 
ind  mountain  bikes,  the  Kronos's 
:hin  tires,  will  feel  fragile.  Not  to 
vorry:  Giant  uses  stronger-than- 
standard  "aero"  rims,  stainless  steel 
spokes  and  surprisingly  grippy  in- 
verted-tread tires.  Toe  clips  for  effic- 
ency  a  rack  mount  for  convenience. 
3iant:  800-779-BIKE. 

Serotta  Colorado  Ti.  Starting  at  $3,000. 
fhe  high-performance  Colorado  Ti,  the  Lamborghini  of 


road  bikes,  is  ridden  by  the  best  road 
racing  team  in  the  U.S.,  Coors 
Light,  and  not  because  of  the  Silver 
Bullet  paint  job.  The  artwork  in  this 
bicycle  is  in  the  hand-crafted  titani- 
um frame.  Fingertips  are  all  it  takes 
to  lift  a  Ti  off  the  ground — a  mere  19 
pounds,  outfitted  with  a  precise, 
shock-absorbing,  carbon-fiber  front 
fork  and  top-of-the-line  Campagno- 
lo  components  from  Italy,  the  home 
of  bicycle  racing.  Ben  Serotta,  whose 
company  makes  only  3,400  frames 
per  year,  sells  the  frame  alone  for  cus- 
tom-building, and  off-the-floor 
Serotta  Ti's  begin  at  around  $3,000. 
Serotta:  800-338-0998. 


Greg  Padley  is  a  professional  mountain  bike  racer. 
Allison  Moir  would  consider  turning  pro  if  she  could 
find  the  perfect  pair  of  shorts. 


UNDERWEAR  NOT  ADVISED 

The  accessories  you'll  need  to  complete  that  biker  image 


Bar  ends.  For  mountain  bikes  and  hybrids.  Clamp 
extensions  onto  handlebar  ends  for  additional  hand 
positions  for  comfort  while  road  riding  and  for  throw- 
ing upper  body  from  side-to-side  while  hill  climbing. 
Computer.  For  up-to-the-pedal  calculations  of 
speed,  distance,  total  miles,  time,  maximum 
speed  and  heart  rate.  (What  about  calo- 
ries?) Look  for  Cat  Eye  and  Avocet 
computers,  starting  at  $30.  Or  hook 
yourself  up  to  Vetta  hr  1000  to 
monitor  your  heart  rate.  $110. 
Gloves.  Don't  let  your  mitts 
become  "road  hamburger." 
Padded  palms  also  reduce 
shock  on  hands.  Don't  spend 
more  than  $30.  Georgena  Terry 
makes  gloves  (and  saddles  and 
shorts)  specifically  designed  for 
women.  800-289-8379. 
Helmet.  A  must.  Cheap  insurance 
against  brain-drain  starts  at  $40,  but 
more  expensive  helmets  are  lighter,  have 
more  vents  and  are  therefore  cooler  and  more 
comfortable.  Fit  is  key — wear  helmet  snug  all  around 
and  be  sure  you  cannot  push  it  forward  or  backward  off 
your  head.  Look  for  a.n.s.i.  or  Snell  certification. 
Jersey.  If  you  insist  on  looking  like  Superman  or  the 
leader  of  the  Tour  de  France,  wear  your  polypro  shirt  a 
bit  loose,  so  that  the  fabric — and  you — can  breathe. 
Locks.  "U"  locks  are  most  effective.  If  your  wheels  are 


ripped  off  when  locked  up  with  a  Kryptonite  lock, 
Kryptonite  will  pay  up  to  $1,000  if  you  register  your  lock 
within  15  days  of  purchase.  Outside  of  Manhattan:  a  $30 
"U"  lock  will  get  you  that  guarantee.  Inside  Manhattan: 
the  New  York  Lock,  around  $70.  617-828-6655. 

Repair  Kit.  Sometimes  you  just  gotta  do  it 
yourself:  store  vital  equipment — spare 
tube,  patch  kit,  tire  levers — in  a  bag 
under  your  seat.  About  $40. 
Shoes.  Stiff  shoes  increase 
power  by  making  each  pedal 
more  efficient.  From  sneaker 
style  ($50)  to  kevlar  or  syn- 
thetic booties  with  ski  boot 
closures  ($ioo-$30o). 
Shorts.  Available  in  both 
women's  and  men's  configura- 
tions. Padded  crotch  with  off-set 
seams,  mid-thigh  shorts  reduce 
chafing  between  legs.  Look  for 
shorts  that  a)  have  six  to  eight  panels 
of  fabric,  and  b)  hang  curved  on  the 
hanger.  These  shorts  will  hug  cyclists  without 
chafing.  If  you  buy  Lycra  shorts,  do  not  wear  under- 
wear. Lycra  is  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  seams  in 
sensitive  areas.  Also,  serious  cyclists  will  call  you  a 
"Fred."  Something  to  be  avoided. 
Water  bottle  and  cage.  Staying  hydrated  reduces 
cramping  on  long  rides.  Spend  more  than  $20  and  you 
pay  for  the  bike  shop's  advertising  budget.  S3 
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J/he  Contura  Aero 
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The  Politics  Of 


o/he  ^^ouseguest 

A  STEP-BY-STEP  MANUAL  IN 
THE  ^/AND y^2C^Ce  OF  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  HOSTS,  WITH  A  VIEW 
TOWARD  IMPROVING  THEIR  LIVES 
AND  GETTING  INVITED  BACK 


By    Oscar  Milde 

if  you  want  to  be  a  successful  houseguest,  clearly  the  first  step  is  to  get  invitedl 
somewhere.  preferably  it  should  be  somewhere  you  want  to  go,  although  that's  not| 
really  important;  for  if  you're  a  really  successful  houseguest,  wherever  you  go,  it's 
going  to  be  pretty  much  fun,  fun,  fun.  but  to  succeed,  you  have  to  follow  this  advice. 


First  and  foremost,  The  Houseguest  must  al- 
ways remember  to  act  not  just  like  the  guest  of  the 
person  who  issued  the  invitation  in  the  first  place 
(that  is  inconsequential!),  but  as  a  visitor  to  the 
house.  The  Houseguest  is  the  guest  of  the  household  as  a 
whole — and  must  act  so!  The  Houseguest  doesn't 
want  to  be  resented  as  "Mummy's  old  chummy- 
wummy  roommate  who's  always  visiting  her,"  or  as 


"some  business  associate  of  George's  he's  simply 
saddled  us  all  with."  Such  perceptions  must  be  dis- 
pelled at  the  very  beginning  of  the  visit,  for  they 
militate  against  The  Houseguest's  Avowed  Goal:  to 
be  welcome  to  every  member  of  the  family  (and  hence 
get  invited  back). 

Since  happy  families  are  all  just  pretty  much  alike, 
it  is  Unhappy  Families  which  offer  a  Particular  csfl 


Jnique  Challenge  to  the  Houseguest.  An  inexperi- 
nced  visitor  may  be  appalled  to  arrive  in  a  home 
inhere  the  husband  and  wife  are  either  screaming  at 
me  another  or  (perhaps  worse)  not  talking  at  all.  It's 
he  sort  of  home  where  the  children  are  rebellious  to 
he  parents  and  quarrelsome  among  themselves.  It's 
he  kind  of  household  where,  when  The  Houseguest 
rrives,  the  dog  lunges  and  growls  and  snaps  and  has 
o  be  put  down  in  the  cellar. 

But  The  Houseguest  who  is  practiced  in  the  arts 
if  Host  Management  welcomes  these  difficulties. 
!ney  actually  make  things  easier,  as  they  can  be 
nanipulated  to  The  Houseguest's  own  ends.  A 
touse  divided  is  more  susceptible  to  The  House- 
best's  intention  to  Conquer-by-Love  than  is  one 
hat  is  unified. 

In  his  Italian  Renaissance  treatise  on  strategic 
iehavior,  The  Prince,  the  political  philosopher  Nic- 
olo  Machiavelli  counseled  his  young  ruler  to 
ttempt  to  Rule-by-Love.  (Later  Machiavelli  con- 
luded  that  it  was  more  realistic  to  govern  by  Fear 
nd  Force.  But  that  doesn't  matter!  It  might  very  well 
york  for  The  Prince,  but  would  likely  be  a  one- 
ime-only  method  for  someone  visiting  a  nice  family 
n  a  nice  country  home.  The  Houseguest-Who- 
lules-by-Fear  is  possibly  a  starring  role  in  a  "B" 
lorror  film,  but  in  real  life  you  couldn't  expect  to  be 
nvited back  much.) 

Instead,  it  is  The  Houseguest's  aspiration  to  Rule- 
>y-Love  and  thereby  attain  The  Houseguest's  Avowed 
loal  (be  welcome  to  all  and  hence  get  invited  back), 
nd  how  The  Houseguest  achieves  this  is  by  engag- 
ng  in  a  sort  of  Serial  Seduction. 


Assisting  the  Wife 


Indulging  the  Husband 


The  House- 
guest approaches 
each  member  of 
the  family  sepa- 
rately. All  these 
little  talks  are 
very  confiden- 
tial. Each  fami- 
ly member  can 
depend  on  The 
Houseguest  to 
be  absolutely 
discreet.  The 
Houseguest  is 
complicitous  with 
each  of  them. 


The  Houseguest  has  what  the  Germans  call  Finger- 
spitzengefuel,  "a  feel  for  the  clandestine." 

But:  The  Houseguest  counsels  only  in  the  most  gener- 
al terms,  advises  only  blandly  (if  at  all),  for  The 
Houseguest  knows  that  actual  family  relationships, 
however  abraded,  are  more  enduring  than  any 
closeness  that  may  be  attained  through  these 
confidences.  The  Houseguest  doesn't  want  to  give 
any  of  them  a  piece  of  specific  advice  that  might  later 
backfire  and  threaten  The  Houseguest's  Avowed  Goal 
(getting  invited  back). 

The  Houseguest  can  take  sides  in  these  Family 
Matters,  of  course,  but  must  take  sides  strategically, 


SERIAL  SEDUCTION 

So-  The  houseguest  watches  football  with  the  hus- 
band, clicking  off  the  sound  during  the  commer- 
cials, listening  to  what  the  husband  has  to  say. 

So-  The  Houseguest  sits  on  the  porch  with  the  young 
daughter,  gently  swinging  her  in  the  hammock 
as  she  confides. 

So-  The  Houseguest  gardens  with  the  wife,  nodding 
sympathetically  as  she  prunes  viciously  and  airs 
her  grievances. 

So-  The  Houseguest  sits  up  in  the  boy's  room,  while 
the  kid  tells  how  he  wishes  things  were. 


Encouraging  the  Son 


shifting  alle- 
giance from 
one  family 
member  to 
another.  The 
Houseguest 
does  this  not 
out  of  any  re- 
gard for  who's 
right  or  wrong 
in  a  matter. 
The  House- 
guest  knows 
that  in  any 
family  dispute 
nobody's  ever 

clearly  right  or  wrong,  and  these  Family  Matters  are 
really  none  of  The  Houseguest's  business  anyway. 
(We  know  what  The  Houseguest's  real  business 
really  is!) 

But  beseeched  by  all  hands — children,  husband, 
wife — to  take  their  side  in  some  matter  or  other, 
The  Houseguest  can  come  to  achieve  an  influence  far 
out  of  proportion  to  any  contribution  to  the  house- 

SUGGESTED  RESPONSES 

to-  Husband:  "I  think  Martha 's  turn ing  lezzie 
with  her  old  roommate. " 
Houseguest  (clicking  the  game  back  on): 
"Oh,  she's  just  going  through  a  stage. " 

So-  Young  Daughter:  "Mom  and  Dad  don't 
know  anything  about  my  diaphragm,  of  course. " 
Houseguest  (gently  rocking  her):  "Well, 
that's  a  stage  you  have  to  go  through. " 

8=3-  Wife:  "I  think  George  has  made  that  child  he's 
been  seeing  in  the  city  preggers. " 
Houseguest  (deftly  pinching  off  a  blown 
rose):  "Oh,  George  is  just  going  through  a  stage. " 

8=>  Young  Boy:  "If  Mom  and  Dad  won't  let  me 
use  the  car,  I'm  moving  out  of  this  dump. " 
Houseguest  (penciling  answers  in  the  kid's 
homework):  "You're  just  going  through  a  stage. " 


hold.  Part  of  the  power  comes  from  all  the  informa- 
tion The  Houseguest  has  clandestinely  gathered  by 
way  of  serial  intimacies  with  each  member  of  the 
family.  But  most  of  The  Houseguest's  influence 
derives  from  the  delicate  balance  of  power  the 
household  has  arrived  at  in  normal  equilibrium.  The 
introduction  of  the  slightest  outside  element  (The 
Houseguest)  disturbs  the  countervailing  forces  in 
a  way  that  gives  The  Houseguest  virtual  control  in  a 
troubled  home. 

For  instance,  when  The  Houseguest  is  asked  to 
give  an  opinion  about  various  long-standing-mat- 
ters-under-consideration  that  concern  the  family  as  a 
whole,  opinion-giving  can  soon  amount  to  decision- 
making. Matters  like  whether  to  put  the  swimming 
pool  on  this  side  of  the  house  or  that,  whether  the 
child  should  be  sent  off  to  boarding  school  or  stay 
home,  whether  the  family  should  remain  in  the 
country  or  move  back  into  the  city — all  may  be  decid- 
ed on  the  basis  of  what  The  Houseguest  says!  The  weight 
of  The  Houseguest's  opinion — even  if  it's  feather- 
weight in  its  authority — is  enough  to  tip  the  scale 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  The  Houseguest  has 
become  so  unobtrusively  helpful,  so  soothing  to  have 
around,  that  the  family  may  begin  to  think  they 
never  want  to  be  alone  again.  The  Houseguest's 
seduction  of  the  household  takes  place  in  many  ways, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  about  to  be  complete  that  the 
success  may  become  undone. 

The  Houseguest's  courtesy  and  kindness  to 


Counseling  the  Daughter 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Dealerscope  Merchandising  Products  of  the  Month 


The  new 
Recoton  TV 
Lockout™ 
(V318) 

Recoton's  new  V318 
TV  Lockout  "  provides 
parents  whose  children  sacrifice  homework  for  television 
with  a  simple,  inexpensive  solution  to  the  problem  Attach 
this  small,  unobtrusive  device  between  a  cable  or  antenna 
output  and  any  TV  set  or  monitor.  The  signal  can  then  be 
completely  locked  out  at  any  time  and  for  any  duration  by 
means  of  a  key.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-223-6009 
or  write:  Recoton,  2950  Lake  Emma  Rd.,  Lake  Mary,  FL  32746 


Uniden  EXP  9200 
Digital  Extend-A-Phone 

Uniden  introduces  the  EXP  9200  900 
MHz  cordless  phone  With  Digital 
Spread  Spectrum,  the  EXP  9200 
offers  seven  times  the  distance  of 
ordinary  cordless  phones  Dual 
keypads,  two  line  operation  and 
hands-free  speaker  phone,  plus  a 
secondary  battery  recharge  system  built  in  to  the  base, 
make  the  EXP  9200  an  exceptional  phone  for  the  small 
business  person.  For  more  information,  call  Uniden 
America  Corporation  at  (817)  858-3300. 


Ambico  Deluxe  Video  Transfer  System 

This  unique  item  enables  one  to  transfer  their  old  movies, 
slides  and  prints  to 
modern  videocassette, 
through  use  of  a  cam- 
corder, and  then  watch 
on  TV,  No  more  bulky 
projectors,  screens  and 
dark  rooms  Precision 
optics  and  illumination 
for  bright,  clear  images 
Create  zooms,  dissolves 
and  other  effects  with  the 
camcorder  For  more  information,  call  I -800-621-1 106,  or 
write:  Ambico,  2950  Lake  Emma  Road.  Lake  Mary,  FL  32746 


Questech  Transition  2000  and  2001 

Successful  people  max- 
imize the  use  of  their 
time  with  support  staff 
to  answer  the  phone 
and  screen  calls  Now, 
with  Questech's  voice 
changing  technology, 
anyone  can  screen  their 
own  calls  and  maximize 
their  work  schedule. 
The  Transition  2000 
and  2001  use  integrated  digital 
signal  processing  to  provide 
16  programmable  voice  levels. 
Women  can  sound  like  men, 
men  like  women,  and  children 
like  adults.  Although  originally 
developed  to  discourage  obscene 
or  annoying  calls,  now  it  can  aid  home  offices  or  small 
businesses  by  operating  like  larger  offices.  An  executive  can 
act  as  a  secretary  and  screen  calls,  thereby  completing 
critical  tasks  on  time.  The  Transition  2000,  which  comes 
with  an  AC/DC  adapter,  also  operates  as  a  standard  single 
line  telephone  The  Transition  2001.  which  operates  on 
multiple  lines,  is  a  battery  operated  accessory  and  can  be 
attached  to  most  modular  phones.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-966-5367,  or  write:  Questech  International,  Inc., 
495 1-B  East  Adamo  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33605 


Allison 
Acoustics 
Introduces 
New  Loudspeaker  Line 

The  new  NL  Series  from  Allison  Acoustics  is  designed  for 
home  theater  consumers  who  demand  excellence. 
Featuring  Allison's  famous  convex  diaphragm  drivers,  room 
matched  design  and  magnetic  shielding,  this  carefully 
voiced  family  is  built  to  provide  years  of  quality  home 
theater  sound.  Each  NL  loudspeaker  is  finished  in  a  rich, 
easy-to-clean,  black  lacquer.  Like  all  Allison  products,  each 
loudspeaker  in  the  NL  Series  is  warranted  for  a  full  five 
years  For  more  information,  call  (606)  236-8298,  or  write: 
Allison  Acoustics.  478  Stanford  Ave.,  Danville,  KY  40422 
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This  select  group  of  catalogs  offer  FYI  readers  an  array 
of  enticing  merchandise.  To  receive  one  or  more  catalogs 
fill  out  the  attached  reader  service  card  or  call  the  800  # 
listed  in  the  ads. 
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Bring  "The  World  s  Best  Aerobic 
Exerciser  "  Into  Your  Home. 

Only  a  NordicTrack* 
exerciser  accurately 
matches  the  superior 
total-body  workout  of 
cross-country  skiing.  Our 
legendary  patented  flywheel 
ensures  you'll  get  the 
effective,  non-jarring  motion 
that's  easy  on  your  joints.  No 
wonder  a  NordicTrack 
offers  the  best  aerobic 
workout  you  can  get. 

call  1-800-441-6168 

Ext  546£-» 


FREE  Video  and  Brochure 


Wordicfrack 
m  A  CML  Company 

<       NordicTrack.  Inc.,  A  CML  Company  •  All  rights  reserved. 


or  write:  NordicTrack,  Dept.  546E4 
>4  Peavcy  Road,  Chaska,  MN  55318-2355 


The  Fine  Men's 
You  Visit  By 


storm 


The  Paul  Fredrick  MENSTYLE 
catalog  offers  the  finest  in  men's 
pure  cotton  dress  shirts  and 
sport  shirts,  Italian  silk  neckties, 
belts,  cuff  links,  socks  and 
accessories  directly  to  you,  all  at 
direct  prices.  Truly,  the  best 
value  in  men's  furnishings.  For 
your  free  catalog  subscription, 
please  call  800-247-1417. 


PAULFREDR1CK 


Recorded  Boote 

Smilla's  Sense  of  Snow 
by  Peter  H^eg 
A  Dangerous  Fortune 
by  Ken  Follett 

Listen  to  unabridged  Recorded  Books™  on  cas- 
sette performed  by  expert  narrators  while  you 
drive.  Patrick  O'Brian's  The  Wine-Dark  Sea, 
Margaret  Atwood's  The  Robber 
Bride,  and  over  900  more ! 

Call  for  a  free  catalog: 

l-(800)-638-1304 

Ask  about  our  quick  and 
easy  rentals  by  mail. 


Recorded  Books,  Inc. 

Pnnce  Frederick.  MD  20678 


Save  up 
to  75%  on 
Contacts 

E7J  BAUSCH&LOMB® 

SeeQuence  ©gpervtson 
;H— •■  ACUVUE 
DuraSoft 


Contact  Lens 
Discount  Center 
supplies  the  exact 
same  contact  lenses 
your  doctor 
prescribed  for  you. 
Lenses  100% 
guaranteed  in  factory 
sealed  vials, 
No  membership  fees! 


1-8Q0-780-LENS  05^& 


Contact  Lens"  FREE  CARE  KIT! 

DISCOUNT  CENTER  freebrochlke 


Private  &  Professional 
Investors, 
it  may  be  time  to  consider 

AMERICAN 

INDIAN 
ARTIFACTS 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  FREE 
INTRODUCTORY 
CATALOGUE  FOR  ADVANCED 
COLLECTING  ANTIQUE  ARTIFACTS  FROM 
TRIBAL  NORTH  AMERICA  INCLUDING: 
BEADWORK.  BASKETRY,  POTTERY, 
WEAVINGS,  KACHINAS.  CLOTHING, 
WEAPONS,  &  HORSEGEAR. 
505-988-3739 
Or  write  to  us  at: 

Padilla/Heinemann/Inc. 

7  Montoya  Circle.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87501 

SINCE  1976 


HANDRAFTED  AVIATION 
DISPLAY  MODELS 

Over  300  Aviation  Display  Models  Available 

(800)  441  -9424  -  Orders 
(814)  238-8571  -  Catalogs 
(814)  238-8572 


HOURS:  M-F  9:30AM  -  7:00PM 
SHOWCASE  MODEL  CO. 

P.O.  Box  470  Dept.  FY1 -94-05 
Stale  College,  PA  16804-0470 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF 
AEROSPACE  REPLICAS 
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ENDEAVOUR 


7850  E.  Evans  Rd.  Ste.  109,  Scottsdale.AZ  85260 
^     (602)  998-4988  •  FAX  (602)  998-2314  B 

'or  Our  Catalog  Call  (800)  356- 1987 


Cheat  At  Tennis 


Gentlemen 
Prefer  Stripes 


Striped  neckties  are  getting  harder  to  find. 
However,  at  Ben  Silver  we  have  expanded  our 
collection  of  extraordinary  and  authentically 
striped  pure  English  silk  handmade  neckties 
to  provide  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest 
selection.  Call  for  our  84  page  color  catalog. 


Ben  Silver 


1-800-221-4671 

I49  King  Street, 
Charleston,  SC  2lM0l 


BERGDORF 
GOODMAN 


Experience  the  exclusive  world  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman  at  home!  The 
finest  international  designer 
collections  for  women.  Clothes  of 
distinction  for  men.  Exceptional 
accessories  ...  luxurious  intimates 
...  elegant  gifts.  An  entire  year  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  just  $10.00. 

Call  1-800-395-7748 


TENNIS 
TUTOR 

Your  Very  Own 
Portable  Tennis 
Ball  Machine 


Practice  Like 
the  Pros  ! 

1-800-448-8867 

for  FREE  brochure 


LINDAL  CEDAR  HOMES 


Vaulted  ceilings,  dramatic  entries; 
expansive  decks,  and  award-winning 
architecture.  Explore  it  all  in  the 
spectacular  240-page  Lindal  Planbook. 
Page  after  full-color  page  of  exquisite 
new  homes.  One  hundred  and  one  floor 
plans,  596  photographs,  unique  planning 
grids,  and  more  $15.00  (plus  $3.00 
shipping  and  handling).  1-800-426-0536 
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HERMES 

PARIS 


Le  Monde  d'Hermes  provides  an 
inside  look  at  the  fabled  Paris 
fashion  house,  showing  not  just 
the  incomparable  silks,  leathers 
and  fragrances,  but  also  the 
philosophy  behind  them  The 
quality  and  excellence  which  goes 
into  the  handcrafting  ol  every 
Hermes  product  are  depicted  in  a 
glorious  explosion  of  color  and 
text.  $10. 


THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  ROOF 
WINDOWS  AND  SKYLIGHTS-Full-color 

guide  features  complete  line  of  VELUX 
Roof  Windows,  Skylights,  Flashing 
Systems,  Sunscreening  Accessories  and 
Controls.  Includes  design  ideas  for 
creating  light-filled,  spacious  interiors. 
New  1994  products  include  the  new 
"CABRlO"  Balcony  Roof  Window  and 
Electric  Pleated  Shade.  For  a  free  copy, 
write  or  call  toll-free  1  -800-283-283  1 . 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


World's  Largest  Selection  of  Audio  Books 


Bestsellers  I 

on  Cassette  f 

Full-length  i? 

Readings  3 


Free  Catalog 

Bargain 
Books 

Overstocks,  Remainders,  Imports  and 
Reprints  from  all  major  publishers. 
Books  recently  priced  at  S20.  S30.  S40 — 
now  as  low  as  SI  95.  S2.95.  S3. 95. 

Choose  from  thousands  of  titles  monthly 
Including  hundreds  of  new  arrivals. 

Over  40  subject  areas:  Business,  Poli- 
tics, Biography.  History.  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy. Sports,  Art.  Nature.  HeaJth  and 
more  from  yesterday's  best-sellers  to  titles 
you  never  knew  existed! 

Fast  Shipment,  normally  within  48  hours, 
and  a  monevback  guarantee 

HAMILTON 

Box  15485,  Falls  Village,  CT  06031 
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To  Advertise  In  The  September  1994  Catalog  Section  -  Coll  Undo  Loren  212-620-2440  or  Fax:  212-620-2472. 


•  Call  for  Free 
Brochure 


(800)  626-3333 


THE  TRUTH 

The  18  hole  truth... 

THE  DEFINITIVE  REASON  for 
a  golf  course's  standard  number  of 
holes  was  sent  to  us  the  other  day 
by  a  devotee  of  The  Macallan,  which 
on  the  occasion  of  The  Open  merits 
a  wider  audience. 

"IN  1858  whin  my  granfaythir 
was  playin'  at  dear  ould  St.  Andra,' 
there  cam'  a  day  whin  the  club 
decided  that  the  number  o'  holes 
on  coorses  shud  be  standardised. 
But  the  cummittee  chosen  tae 
determine  the  matter  couldna' 
cum  tae  a  meetin'  o'  minds.  Then 
granfaythir  spoke  up. 

As  ye  ken,  he  said,  the  winds 
are  offen  raw  hereaboot.  As  ye 
nae  doot  do,  I  carry  wi'  me  a  gill 
o'whisky  ta  waarm  ma  bones.  I  use 
a  sma'  glass  which  huds  exactly 
an  oonce  an'  a  haff.  As  lang  as  the 
gill  lasts,  I  find  it  pleasant  ta 
continue  ma  gam'  o'  golf.  When 
the  bottul's  empty,  it  wud  be 
foo'hardy  indeed  ta  do  so.  I  hae 
fund  that  a  bottul  will  full  ma 
glass  jist  echteen  times.  So  I  play 
18  holes  -  nae  mair,  nae  less. . . 

There  was  reason  in  wha'  the 
ould  mon  said,  an'  the  cummittee, 
after  appropriate  testin,'  cam'  to 
fuull  agreement.  An'  that's  hoo  it 
cam'  aboot.  Will  ye  hit  furst,  while 
I  hae  ma'  nip?" 

We  cannot  absolutely  vouch,  of  course, 
that  the  whisky  referred  to  in  this 
transcript  was,  in  fact,  The  Macallan. 
But,  since  ours  is  the  only 
malt  whisky  matured 
exclusively  in  oaken 
sherry  casks,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  serious  p$ 
golfer  would  pass  up  such  an 
overwhelming  advantage 
with  a  wood. 

E  MACALLAN. 
LE  MALT  SCOTCH. 

A,  Distributor,  Remy Amerique,  Inc., 
S        I  Vkisky  86  Pmof.  43'i  Alc.lVol.  ©  2994 


everyone  seem  to  be  matched  only  by 
an  easy  competence  in  every  sort  of 
household  chore.  For  instance,  The 
Houseguest  should  mix  a  superb 
dry  martini,  know  how  to  prepare 
a  spicy  Clamato  juice  Bloody  Mary 
(the  so-called  "Clammy  Mary"),  and 
always  offer  to  make  the  "Tuddies" 
(the  Totally  Unnecessary  Drinks, 
the  highballs  at  nightfall) — all 
in  the  interests  of  keeping  the 
family-works  slightly  lubricated 
for  smooth  running. 

The  Houseguest  should  charm 
the  people  asked  in  for  cocktails  or  a 
dinner  party  but  not  get  distracted  by 
them:  the  immediate  family  is  a/ways 
The  Houseguest  s  immediate  concern. 

The  Houseguest,  male  or  female, 
should  know  how  to  help  cross-gen- 
derly:  to  assist  the  host  in  a  minor 
project  like  replacing  a  pane  of  glass, 
or  in  a  major  project  like  moving  a 
flagpole;  to  iron  a  shirt  or  a  skirt  on 
an  emergency  basis;  to  cook  a  deli- 
cious meal  without  making  much 
mess;  to  load  up  a  dishwasher  so  the 
dishes  and  glasses  won't  break  and 
will  drain  and  dry  properly. 

(Of  course,  The  Houseguest 
should  never  attempt  to  unload  a 
dishwasher.  A  Houseguest  trying  to 
be  helpful  by  unloading  a  dish- 
washer can  throw  a  well-organized 
family  into  permanent  disarray, 


Simplifying  the  chores 


everybody  forever  looking  for 
something  a  houseguest  put  away  in 
the  wrong  place  way  back  when, 
years  before.) 

The  Houseguest  doing  these 
menial  things  is  not  going  into  servi- 
tude to  the  host  family.  The  House- 
guest does  these  things  not  so  they 
get  done,  as  a  family  member  would, 
but  so  as  to  oblige.  The  Houseguest 
does  each  thing  on  a  basis  that  is 
both  ad  hoc  and  ad  hominem,  as  a 
special  act  of  companionable  helpful- 
ness to  each  member  of  the  family 
separately.  For  instance,  The  House- 
guest should  never  become  a  nanny 
or  a  baby-sitter — just  seem  to  like  to 
hang  out  with  the  kid,  as  a  friend. 

Certain  exceptional  liberties  and 
special  privileges  are  often  granted 
The  Houseguest  that  amplify  the 
power  gained  by  love.  These  privi- 
leges can  be  used  by  The  House- 
guest in  the  further  seduction  of 
each  member  of  the  family.  The 
Houseguest  can  feed  the  dog  scraps 
and  tidbits,  while  householders 
know  the  dog  is  fed  only  once  a  day. 
The  Houseguest  can  slip  cigarettes 
to  the  husband,  who's  been  trying  to 
kick  them.  The  Houseguest  can 
keep  the  children  up  late,  talking 
and  watching  television.  The  House- 
guest can  go  shopping  with  the  wife 
and  wickedly  encourage  her  to  buy, 
buy,  buy.  The  Houseguest  thus 
strengthens  the  unilateral  alliances 
that  have  been  formed,  by  transfer- 
ring back  to  the  family  individually 
some  of  the  indulgences  the  family 
granted  The  Houseguest  collectively. 

With  the  rules  down,  or  at  least 
bent,  life  is  more  fun  for  each  of 
them  in  the  family.  The  Houseguest 
gets  members  of  the  family  who 
normally  never  help  in  the  kitchen 
to  pitch  in — getting  them  to  sing 
Beatles'  songs  while  they  do  the 
dishes — and  makes  this  housework 
seem  like  fun.  It's  like  a  holiday,  hav- 
ing The  Houseguest  around  all  the 
time.  It's  not  like  everyday  life  at  all 
anymore! 

Gradually  the  family  with  a 
houseguest  begins  to  slip  and  slide 
into  easy,  permissive  ways.  The  nor- 
mal relationships  are  all  slightly 


Nourishing  the  Dog 

altered,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Sometimes  The  Houseguest's  very 
success  can  turn  things  the  wrong 
way.  Each  member  of  the  family 
can  become  jealous  of  The  House- 
guest's  popularity:  parents  find  the 
children  prefer  The  Houseguest  to 
themselves;  kids  find  their  brothers 
and  sisters  prefer  hanging  out  with 
The  Houseguest  rather  than  with 
them;  children  never  get  to  see  their 
mom  and  dad,  who  are  always  busy 
doing  something  with  That  Ever- 
lasting Houseguest. 

So,  when  the  host  and  hostess 
find  their  dog  up  on  the  sofa  (where 
he's  never  allowed  to  go),  with  The 
Houseguest  gently  tickling  the 
dog's  underbelly  while  the  dog 
looks  up  adoringly,  they  may  very 
well  feel  it's  time  for  The  House- 
guest to  go. 

And  The  Houseguest — now  uni- 
versally adored  (separately  if  not 
collectively)  by  each  and  every  man, 
women,  child  and  pet  in  the  house- 
hold, and  thus  having  achieved  The 
Houseguest's  Avowed  Goal — should 
now  feel  welcome  enough  to  want 
to  leave  anyway.  The  Houseguest 
leaves  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
every  soul  in  the  house  will  be 
delighted  when  the  time  for  the  next 
visit  comes  around.  Even  the  dog 
will  come  to  the  door,  yapping  and 
wagging  his  tail  ecstatically.  BS 
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SCATTERED  SHOWERS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  BAR  WITH 

intermittent  cloudbursts  in  the  billiard  room.  Not  surprisingly,  even  the 
eldest  among  the  assembled  couldn't  recall  it  ever  raining  inside  the  hotel 
before.  And  though  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  ice,  water 
or  the  Northeastern  monsoon  with  their  scotch,  our  barmen  did  begin 
to  wonder  how  on  earth  they  would  keep  the  martinis  dry.  As  it  happens, 
the  inclement  weather  was  attributed  to  the  overzealous  efforts  of  a 
roofing  crew.  A  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  in  the  legend  that  is  Raffles,  the 
grand  old  dame  of  the  East.  (  ((||J$§j)  J  Raffles  Hotel,  1  Beach  Road. 
Singapore  0718.  Tel:  337  1886.  Tlx:  RS  39028  RHSIN.  Fax:  339  7650. 

A  RAFFLES  I N 1  K  RNA  MONA  L  HOTEL 


UNITED  STATES,  TEL  TOLL  FREE  (SOU)  525  1800  OR  FAX  (SI7)  545  1181  CANADA.  TEL  TOLL  FREE  I I8UUI  525  4800 


"  JJessir,  i/9'Jhacf 
a  couple  of  /Aose 
red-coaied fe/fers 


behind  me,  we'd  haue 


kepi  Dombsione 


z/ean  ft 


or  sure. 


wyatt  earp  himself  wasn't  immune  to  the  legend  of  Canada's  Mounted 
Police.  Today  we're  still  famous,  as  a  plate  that  welcomes  and  entertains  our 
American  guests  like  the  neighbours  you  are.  If  you're     f^,  r 
planning  a  meeting,  call  1-800-665-2295.  We'll  send  l^cillciQci 
you  details  that  will  make  other  destinations  history.    ThrWjrld  Next  Door 


IRSUIT  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  VICES 


ere  else  but  New  Orleans? 
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StoRB  CZBDitS 


Allen-Edmonds:  select  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  and  all  Nordstrom  stores. 

Badgley  Mischka:  Razook's,  Green- 
wich, CT;  Jane  Simon,  Birmingham, 
AL;  and  Verona,  Boston  . 

Barry  Bricken:  Pocket's,  Dallas;  Nord- 
strom, San  Diego;  and  select 
Parisians  stores. 

Brooks  Brothers:  Brooks  Brothers 
stores  nationwide,  800-274-1815. 

Calvin  Klein:  suit,  Calvin  Klein, 
Costa  Mesa;  and  Barneys,  New 
York;  shirt,  all  Bloomingdale's 
and  select  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores. 

Cartier:  Cartier  boutiques,  or 
800-CARTiER. 

Chanel:  Chanel,  New  York  and 
Beverly  Hills;  suit  and  corset  also 
at  Chanel,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  San  Francisco;  top  also  at 
Chanel,  Palm  Beach;  and  shoes 
also  at  Chanel,  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Chicago. 

Cole-Haan:  all  Cole-Haan  stores. 

Dakota  Smith:  select  Neiman  Marcus, 
Nordstrom  and  Bloomingdale's 
stores. 

Dolce  &  Gabbana:  jacket  and  pants,  Ava 
Hasty,  Honolulu;  Italica,  San  Anto- 
nio; and  Markey  Men,  Houston;  dress, 
Ava  Hasty,  Honolulu;  Cielo,  Palo 
Alto;  and  Theodore,  Beverly  Hills. 

Gucci:  Gucci,  New  York  and  Bal 
Harbor. 

HuberTeam:  Barcelino,  San  Francisco; 
Bigsby  &  Kruthers,  Chicago;  and 
British  American  House,  New  York. 


J.M.  Westoh:  J.M.  Weston,  New  York. 

Johnston  &  Murphy:  select  Dillard's  and 
Nordstrom  stores;  all  Johnston  & 
Murphy  stores;  or  800-424-2854. 

Jonah  gown,  to  order,  Jonal,  New 
York,  212-879-9200. 


Joseph  Abboud:  Joseph  Abboud,  Seat- 
tle and  Boston;  and  select  Mark 
Shale  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores. 

Manolo  Blahnik:  bronze  Naro,  select 
Neiman  Marcus  stores;  pink  Tyra, 
Bergdorf  Goodman  New  York;  both, 
Joseph  Boutique,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Manolo  Blahnik,  New  York. 

Michael  Leva:  select  Macy's  East 
locations. 

Natori:  all  Neiman  Marcus  stores. 

Nicole  Miller:  Henri  Bendel,  New 
York;  select  Bloomingdale's;  and  all 
Nicole  Miller  boutiques. 


Paul  Stuart:  Paul  Stuart  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  800-678-8278. 

Polo/Ralph  Lauren  Hosiery:  Blooming- 
dale's, New  York;  Bergdorf  Good- 
man Men,  New  York;  Dayton-Hud- 
son, Minneapolis;  and  Dillard's, 
Little  Rock. 


Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren:  suit,] 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  Philadel- 
phia and  Dallas;  shirt,  Polo/I 
Ralph  Lauren,  Denver  and  La 
Jolla;  both,  Polo/Ralph  Lauren 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ray-Ban  by  Bausch  &  Lomb:  800- 
343-5594  for  stores. 

Stuart  Weitzman:  Shooze,  Los 
Angeles;  and  all  I.  Magnin 
stores. 

Sulka:  Sulka,  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Valentino  Boutique:  Valentino, 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Palm  Beach. 


Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche: 

Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche, 
New  York  and  Beverly  Hills. 

The  Columns,  3811  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA,  70115. 
This  Garden  District  stopping 
place — like  so  much  of  New  J 
Orleans — is  both  grand  and  slight- 
ly ramshackle.  Just  minutes  by 
streetcar  from  the  French  Quar- 
ter, The  Columns  offers  its  own 
amusements — a  bar,  restaurant 
and  jazz  performances — and  the 
largest  front  porch  in  town. 
Rooms  from  $65  to  $165.  800- 
445-9308  for  reservations.  Claire 
and  Jacques  Creppel,  proprietors. 


rvi 


It  is  not  mandatory  to  dress  for  dinner. 

All  villas  at  the  new  Four  Seasons  Resort, 
Bali  offer  a  private  garden,  plunge  pool 
and  an  outdoor  dining  pavilion,  within 
2,150  square  feet  of  complete  seclusion 
and  uninhibited  privacy- 


FOR    RESERVATIONS  OR    INFORMATION   (ON  I  AC  I    YOU  H    I  R  A  V  I  I  COUNSELLOR 

OR    CAM    FOUR   SEASONS  RESERVATIONS  TOM    I  R  E  I      (  N  II  n  )   3  3  2   3  4  4  2 
FOUR  SEASONS  ♦  RECENT.  DEFINING  THE  ART  OF  SERVICE  AT  40  HOTELS  IN  19  COUNTRIES. 
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Thetkatiable  Shoppemisits 


1001    THINGS   TO    BUY   IN   THE    LAND    OF   ARABIAN  NIGHTS 


Ab  rClCadcibrCl!  Your  Insa- 
tiable Shopper  has  wished  herself  to 
Zanzibar,  the  quintessential  Spice 
Island,  a  real-life  remnant  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Twenty  miles  off  the 
mainland,  it  used  to  be  the  main 
trading  center  on  the  East  African 
coast,  the  capital  of  the  Oman  Sul- 
tan's court,  and  the  undisputed  clove- 
growing  capital  of  the  world. 

But  that  was  more  than  a  century 
ago,  and  today  it's  the  "zan"  in  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  The 
picturesque  sultan's  palace  and  the 
fanciful  Islamic  houses  with  studded 
brass  doors  and  filigreed  windows  are 
still  there,  but  they've  been  crum  - 
bling away  since  independence  from 
Britain  in  1963  and  the  subsequent 
socialist  revolution. 

Developers  are  just  now  starting 
to  resurrect  and  cute-ify.  Quick, 
before  the  ruins  are  ruined,  fly  or  take 
the  hydrofoil  from  Dar  Es  Salaam  to 
Stone  Town,  the  old  section  of 
Zanzibar  city  on  the  western  tip. 

An  outdoor  market  runs  along 
Creek  Street  on  the  east  edge  of 
town,  and  it's  easy  to  stroll  its  whole 
length  down  to  the  Mnazi  Mmoja 
National  Museum  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  You'll  want  to  start  up  at  the 
northern  end  near  the  Tourist  Office, 
a  house  which  was  Dr.  Livingstone's 
base  for  his  last  expedition. 

But  shopping  is  better  in  the  ba- 

•  ORBES 


zaars  and  shops  tucked  along  the 
twisting,  tortuous,  honeycomb 
streets.  Once  you  leave  Creek  Street, 
a  map  is  almost  useless,  the  "z's"  in 
Zanzibar  might  as  well  stand  for 
zigzag.  There's  no  way  to  keep  your 
bearings  in  the  labyrinth,  addresses 
are  arbitrary,  phone  service  is  erratic, 
and  charge  cards  are  unheard  of. 

But  you  don't  need  a  magic  lamp  to 
find  your  way.  Bring  along  cash  and 
the  rest  can  be  mastered.  Since  our 
favorite  shops  are  clumped  in  three 
locales,  the  recommended  strategy  is 
to  find  Emerson  House,  or  the  Island 
Hospital,  or  the  Post  Office — then 
ask  for  specific  directions  from  there. 

An  unofficial  tourist  center  is 
Emerson  House  (1),  an  ersatz 
nine-room  hotel  converted  from  an 
1830s  palace.  It's  a  good  place  to  start 
since  Emerson,  an  expatriate  New 
Yorker,  is  usually  on  hand  to  give  the 
local  lowdown.  Fortify  yourself  at 
Fadahaa's,  his  ground  floor  cafe  in  the 
atrium,  or  see  if  you  can  talk  him  into 
sharing  the  fresh  juices  and  scrump- 
tious scones  prepared  as  breakfast  for 
hotel  guests.  (1563  Mkunazini  Street; 
011-255-54-30609.) 

Then  foray  around  the  corner 
to  the  open-timbered  House  of 
Spices  (2).  Little  bags  of  the  man- 
datory cloves  (still  the  island's  main 
export),  along  with  ginger,  pepper- 
corns, cinnamon  sticks,  cardamom, 


■ 


mint,  henna,  and  whole  vanilla  beans 
reinforce  the  local  context.  With  the 
exchange  rate  of  around  500  shillings 
to  the  dollar,  most  of  the  little  pack- 
ets cost  just  a  few  cents.  More  ex- 
pensive, around  $3  are  bags  of  giant 
cashews,  jars  of  Pemba  clove  honey, 
pickled  eggplant  or  mangos.  (Khod 
Bazar,  Kiponda;  31264.) 

Around  the  corner  on  a  twisty  nar- 
row alley,  Bodamo  (3)  is  the  closest 
Stone  Town  gets  to  a  gift  and  cloth- 
ing boutique,  an  eclectic  bazaar  with 
everything  from  nail  polish  to  Indian 
filigree  silver  jewelry,  from  blue  jeans 
and  striped  coveralls  to  usa  flag-motif] 
bathing  suits — if  any  of  that  is  what) 
you  came  half-way  around  the  earth 
to  buy.  (798  Kiponda  Street;  32603.) 

Also  close  by  is  what  locals  call 
the  witch  doctor  (4).  In  a  crowd- 
ed open  stall  festooned  with  a  giant 
snake  skin,  Saleh  Medawa  cures 
headaches,  rotten  blood,  rheumatism, 
stomach  devils,  and  other  ghosts  and 
demons  with  potions  ranging  from| 
powdered  garlic  and  cod  liver  oil  to 
bird  feather  needles  and  Johnnie 
Walker  Red!  I'll  take  the  scotch. 

Wander  along  Changa  Bazar 
and  turn  down  Sokomuhogo  Street 
— which  is  to  say — find  your  waw 
through  the  tortuous  streets  toward 
the  Island  Hospital. 

Look  in  the  open  door  on  Soko- 
muhogo Street  where  IYIoHam- 
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icd  Said  (5),  a 
.  al  artist,  creates 
s  naif  originals, 
I  paintings  of 
ppy  hippos,  gan- 
y  giraffes,  lurid 
ms.  Little  hand- 
intcd  cards  and 
es  cost  about  a 
dlar.  There  are 
tys,  wall  pictures, 
inted  bowls.  At 
ound  eight  dol- 
ts each,  hand- 
inted  stools  and 
ild-size  chairs 
;ned  by  the  artist 
ust  be  some  of 
e  least  expen- 
se original  art 
1  earth.  (Soko- 
ahogo  Street, 
>x  4142.) 

Further  along 
d  close  together 
i'  three  main 
tique  and  curio 
ops.  All  of 
sm  are  crammed 
th  crudely  car- 
j  wooden  chests, 
ttcred  tubas  and 
Lisical  instru- 
snts,  dozens  of 
d  wall  clocks  in 
>oden  cases,  and 
ticjuc  "blue  wil- 
w"  and  other 
)ckery — much  of 
.hipped. 

At  Arbcid  (6) 

e  dishes  arc  in  a 
He  better  condi- 
>n,  and  there's  a 
der  selection  of  clocks.  Your  I.S. 
ccumbed,  bargained  with  Farid, 
d  bought  two  (one  mahogany, 
e  teak)  for  about  $80  each.  (Bag- 
ni  Street.) 

Tamin  (7)  is  selling  off  the 
Uy  moldering  library  confiscated 
>m  the  former  English  Club,  lots 
vintage  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 
vels,  for  a  dollar  a  volume.  An  old 
t  of  badminton  rackets  ($6.50)  is 
other  artifact  from  colonial  days, 
ox  606;  32404.) 


One  of  the  eight  rambling  rooms 
of  Noorani  (S)  has  Aladdin-csquc 
lamps,  but  the  best  things  are  up 
front,  sterling  silver  demitasse 
sets — each  spoon  crowned  with  a 
lion  or  giraffe  ($100  for  6),  shamsha 
brass  kohl  and  perfume  bottles 
($10),  old  7H  Ri'M  records,  and 
antique  watches  which  the  Arab 
sheiks  used  to  tuck  into  the  pockets 
of  their  robes.  (Box  3941;  32187. )  At 
the  corner  of  New  Munka/.ini  and 
Miemhcni,  directly  across  the  street 


from  the  Island  I  lospital,  Kajole's 
(9)  is  stocked  with  souvenirs  and 
handicrafts  from  all  over  Africa- 
flying  fish  statues,  jungle  drums, 
rhino-topped  letter  openers.  This  is 
a  good  place  to  pick  up  the  charac- 
teristic straw  hats  with  a  little  han- 
gar loop  on  the  edge  of  the  brim — 
but  don't  let  them  charge  you  more 
than  a  dollar. 

Working  your  way  back  down 
Baghani  Street,  duck  into  the  Kilau 
Coffee  House  (10),  where  you  c  an 
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I'num  S  155 


35th  Auction 

June  25&26,  1994 

2500  Lots  of  Important 
Architectural  Antiques, 
Collectibles  and  Decorative 
Arts  to  be  sold  at 
No  Minimum  &  No  Reserve. 


J]  arly  19th  century  allegorical 
clock  in  the  style  of  Boulle.  It  Is 
the  only  model  known  to  exist 
and  features  Atlas  figures 
supporting  a  celestial  sphere 
incorporating  a  rotary  dial.  The 
case  is  Purl  walnut  inlaid  with 
kingwood  and  satinwood 
marquetry  in  a  foliate  design  and 
clad  with  heavy  cast  bronze 
surmounts.  There  is  a  secondary 
face  hidden  Inside  the  case. 
(124'h  x  42"w) 

Provenance:  Alzaga  Unzue 
Palace 


Stained  and  beveled  glass  landing  window  with  faceted  jewels  depicting  a 
garden  scene  framed  by  wisteria  ascending  a  trellis.  Executed  by  America's 
foremost  contemporary  glass  artist,  Mark  Boganrief. 
87'w  x  55'h 


sit  at  an  outside  tabic  in  the  court-] 
yard  and  gorge  on  mango  rnilk-^ 
shakes,  cappuccino,  crcme  caramelJ 
and  chocolate  cake — not  an  item 
priced  over  a  dollar,  unless  you  want] 
a  chicken  sandwich  ($1.25)  or  splurge! 
on  a  prawn  and  egg  curry  platej 
entree  ($7). 

Look  in  on  the  newly  renovated 
Dhow  Palace  Hotel  as  you  walla 
toward  the  sea  then  veer  right  onto 
Kenyatta  Road.  Directly  across  from 
the  Post  Office  and  the  former  site 
of  the  Royal  Stables  is  Babla's 
Expert  Optical  Service  (11).  Ir| 
the  hodgepodge  of  collectibles  D.S 
Babla  and  Sons  have  been  proffering 
since  1901,  you  might  find  an  an 
tique  Omega  watch  ($200),  vintage 
or  novelty  sun  glasses,  fountain 
pens,  cigarette  lighters,  antique  anc 
modern  cameras — little  silvei 
charms  for  $9  and  up.  (Kenyatts 
Road;  32793.) 

Head  south  on  Kenyatta  Roac 
toward  Nella's  Chatu  (12).  An  Italj 
ian  designer  who  opened  shop  here 
in  1991,  Nella  fashions  local  kang^ 
wraps  into  clothes  she  describes  as 
"casual  and  easy  to  wear."  Local  arti 
sans  help  her  tie-dye  and  batik,  sew 
and  embroider  shorts  ($20),  vest! 
with  coconut  shell  buttons  ($18),  haj 
and  shirt  sets  ($20).  Along  with  ths 
clothes  there  are  batik  breakfast  set 
including  placemats,  egg  cups,  and 
napkins  for  two,  plus  a  tea  cosy  toi 
$22.  Multi-colored  bedspreads 
patched  from  kanga  fabrics  are  $6 
for  a  double  bed.  (567  Kenyatt 
Road,  33033.) 

This  close  to  the  equator  th 
sunset  is  predictable.  Toward  sLj 
p.m.,  retrace  your  steps  back  down 
Kenyatta  Road,  cross  Suicich 
Alley,  and  go  into  the  Africa 
House  Hotel  (13)  on  the  water'! 
edge.  This  used  to  be  the  Englisri 
Club,  and  though  it's  totally  shab< 
by  and  run  down  by  now,  you  cat 
still  sit  on  the  second  floor  terracJ 
and  sip  a  colonial  gin  and  tonic  a 
the  sun  sinks  into  the  ocean,  begin' 
ning  another  enchanted  Arabian 
night.  (Kaunda  Road  off  Suicid 
Alley;  30708.)  B3 

— Sharon  King  Hogi 


50,000  square  foot  showroom  -  Always  Full 

or  a  free  color  catalog,  contact:  red  baron's  dept.  o 
6450  Roswell  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30328 
(404)252-3770  Fax  (404)257-0268 
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I  advertisers  have  much  to  offer  FYI  readers.  The 
i.V.P.  reader  service  program  is  designed  to  help 
r  readers  access  advertiser  information,  locations 
d  services. 


ak  over  the  participating  advertisers  from  this  issue 
d  take  a  moment  to  fill  out  the  attached  R.S.V.P. 
•d.  Simply  check  the  box(es)  of  those  advertisers 
it  interest  you,  and  valuable  information  will  be 
it  directly  from  the  advertiser,  free  of  charge. 


APPAREL 


ALDEN  SHOE  COMPANY  Manufacturer  of  cuslom-quali- 
ihoes  and  boots  for  discriminating  gentlemen  since  1884. 

ALLEN-EDMONDS  SHOE  CORPORATION  World-class 
twear  for  men.  Named  "one  of  the  25  products  America 
kes  best"  by  the  Made  in  the  USA  Foundation.  Distinctive 
twear  handcrafted  of  all-natural  materials. 

ASCOT  CHANG  Maker  of  custom  shirtings,  clothing  and 
essories. 

CROSS  CREEK  APPAREL  The  Exceptional  Shirt.  If  you 
k  the  perfect  combination  of  comfort,  style  and  purpose, 
tsider  Cross  Creek.  Look  for  Cross  Creek  in  men's  special- 
itores  and  fine  department  stores  across  the  country. 

DOCKERS?  AUTHENTICS  Dockers®  has  reinvented 
I  refined  the  classics.  Chinos,  Khakis,  oxfords,  twills,  flan- 
s' and  denim.  Updated  with  a  loose  fit  and  assembled  in 
Dockers®  Authentics  Book,  vol.  1.  Send  for  your  free 

>y- 

HATHAWAY  Hathaway...  the  original  great  American 
t  Impeccable  styling.  Elegant  fabrics.  Enduring  quality 
over  150  years. 

HEAD  GOLF  FOOTWEAR  For  those  who  know  there's 
re  to  the  game  than  a  perfect  swing,  Head  Golf  has  the 
ie.  Hand-crafted  from  the  finest  leathers.  For  more  infor- 
tion,  call:  1-800-888-HEAD. 

THREADS  PERSONALIZED  CORPORATE  APPAREL 

READS  offers  high  quality  embroidered  and  printed 
)arel  for  corporate  gifts,  events,  casual  days  or  whatever 
ir  personalization  needs  may  be.  Call  1-800-606-1383. 

VIBRAM  SOLE  Vibram  Sole  free  information  pack 
icribes  an  innovative  program  to  restore  footwear  designed 
und  Vibram  soles,  including  details  about  a  network  of 
ram  Authorized  Dealer  repair  shops  that  will  perform  this 
vice  by  mail.  There's  even  an  order  form  enclosed. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CHEVROLET  CAMARO  For  more  information 
1 1-800-950-2438. 

HUMMER- AM  GENERAL  HUMMER:  The  Most  Serious 
i  on  Earth.  Find  out  what  freedom  feels  like. 
1 1-800-REAL-4WD  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


THE  SHARPER  IMAGE  The  Sharper  Image  develops, 
■oduces  and  sells  a  unique  assortment  of  original  gifts  and 
riling  products  through  entertaining  stores  and  catalogs, 
h  a  high  level  of  customer  satisfaction.  Call  1-800-344-4444 
your  free  catalog. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 


13.  RED  BARON'S  ANTIQUES  50.000  sq.  ft.  showroom 
filled  with  Architectural  Antiques.  Decorative  Arts,  Collectibles 
and  18th,  19th  &  20th  Century  Furniture.  No  Minimum 
Auctions  thrice  yearly.  Next  Auction-  June  25th  &  26th. 


INSURANCE/FINANCIAL 


14.  VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT  Van  Kampen  Merritt  offers 
mutual  funds  and  unit  investment  trusts-  "investing  with  a 
sense  of  direction."  For  information,  call  1-800-DIAL  VKM, 
ext.  2206  (1-800-342-5856). 


JEWELRY  &  WATCHES 


15.  GUCCI  TIMEPIECES  Classic  Swiss  timepieces  in  an 
assortment  of  styles  for  men  and  women.  Available  in  Gucci 
shops,  department  stores  and  fine  jewelry  stores  worldwide. 

16.  OMEGA  WATCH  The  new  Omega  Seamaster  combines 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  handsome  styling.  In  18K, 
combinations  of  18K  and  steel  or  titanium. 

17.  RAYMOND  WEIL  WATCHES  Men's  and  ladies'  18K 
gold  and  steel  or  18K  gold  plated  watches  and  expansion 
clasps. 

18.  ROLEX  Founded  in  1905,  Rolex  has  become  a  universal 
symbol  of  prestige,  elegance  and  consummate  durability. 
Timepieces  with  legendary  appeal. 


MOTORCYCLES 


19.  BMW  MOTORCYCLES  Germany's  highest  expressions 
of  freedom  on  two  wheels  merge  power,  performance  and 
safety.  Call  1-800-345-4BMW  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
authorized  dealer. 


RETAIL 


20.  MACYS  A  New  York  landmark  on  34th  Street  between 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  and  throughout  the  U.S. 
renowned  for  its  diversity  of  family  and  home  fashions. 
1-800-343-0121 


SPORTS/EXERCISE 


21.  COBRA  GOLF  INCORPORATED  Oversize  irons  and 
metalwoods  for  men.  women  and  seniors.  Free  product 
catalogue  upon  request. 

22.  TAYLOR  MADE  GOLF  Taylor  Made  Midsize  Metalwoods 
can  add  to  your  game  the  ideal  blend  of  power  and  control. 
Our  patented  foamed-to-weight  process  expands  the  sweet 
spot  to  generate  longer,  more  accurate  drives. 


TRAVEL 


23.  DOUBLETREE  HOTELS  Doubletree  Hotels  offer  58 
deluxe  propenies  coast  to  coast  ranging  from  business  and 
convention  to  resort  facilities  in  city  center,  airport  and 
suburban  locations. 

Z^.  HOTEL  LE  BRISTOL  Deluxe  hotel  close  to  Champs- 
Elysees.  After  a  5  year  refurbishment  program,  it  offers 
superb  accommodations  and  bathrooms.  Rooftop  swimming 
pool,  fitness  center,  Gastronomic  Restaurant,  French  Garden. 
Call  800-628-8929  or  800-223-6800. 

25.  THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  TOKYO,  JAPAN  One  of  the 

Orient's  legendary  grand  hotels,  the  glamorous  Imperial  boasts 
sophisticated,  tailored  service,  award-winning  restaurants  and 
distinguished  accommodations,  in  the  very  heart  of  Tokyo. 

26.  JAMAICA  JAMAICA,  A  SUPERCLUBS  RESORT  Super- 
Inclusive  fun  and  sports  for  couples  and  singles.  Scuba, 
golf ,  tennis,  beach,  fine  dining,  drinks,  all  included. 
1-800-859-SUPFR,  ext.  190  for  free  brochure. 

27.  THE  ORIENTAL,  BANGKOK    >  i  mental  Bangkok  is 
situated  on  the  enchanting  Chao  Phraya  River  and  the 
commercial  and  banking  centre  of  the  city. 

28.  THE  PALACE  HOTEL,  BEIJING  Conveniently  located  in 
Beijing's  shopping  and  business  district,  The  Palace  Hotel's 
extensive  facilities  include:  3  executive  floors  for  business 
travellers,  7  restaurants,  1  bar  and  3  night  spots,  spa  with 
gymnasium  and  heated  pool. 


29.  RAFFLES  HOTEL,  A  GRAND  HISTORIC  HOTEL  The 

restored  Raffles  Hotel  features  104  suites,  12  restaurants  &  bars, 
5  Raffles  Hotel  operated  shops,  6  function  areas,  gardens  & 
courtyards,  a  museum,  a  theatre-playhouse  and  65  shops 
retailing  international  and  regional  specialities. 

30.  THE  RITZ-CARLTON,  HONG  KONG  The  Ritz  Carlton, 
Hong  Kong  is  the  newest  and  smallest  luxury  hotel  in  Hong 
Kong  designed  for  business  and  leisure  travellers. 

31.  THE  SAVOY  GROUP  OF  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS 

Summertime  programs  July  15  to  September  4  at  the  Berkeley, 
Claridge's,  Connaught  and  the  Savoy  in  London;  The  Lygon 
Amis.  Broadway  and  The  Lancaster  Paris. 

32.  TOURIST  AUTHORITY  OF  THAILAND  Thailand 
Discover  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom.  Many  treasures 
waiting  to  delight  you  in  our  ancient  land.  Tourist  Authority 
of  Thailand. 

33.  VIRGIN  ATLANTIC  AIRWAYS  Send  for  more  informa- 
tion on  Virgin's  aw  ard-w  inning,  non-stop  service  to  London. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  800-862-8621  for  reservations. 


hot  &  cool  Travel 


34.  AIR  NIUGINI  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA...  The  world's  last 
link  to  stone  age  cultures.  A  must  for  explorers,  art  collectors 
and  naturalists.  Experience  deluxe  expeditionary  cruises, 
unique  wilderness  lodges  and  world-class  scuba  diving. 

Call  714-752-5440. 

35.  CUNARD'S  SAGAFJORD  ALASKA  Set  sail  this  summer 
aboard  the  only  Five  Plus  Star  ship  to  sail  all  the  way  to 
Anchorage.  For  a  free  brochure  call  1-800-221-8200. 

36.  CUNARD'S  VISTAFJORD  EUROPE  Join  Five  Plus  Star 
Vistafjord  from  April  through  November  as  she  sails  through- 
out Europe.  For  a  free  brochure  call  1-800-221-8200. 

37.  DTVE  LAUCALA  FIJI  The  incomparable  vacation 
paradise  for  an  exclusive  few.  1-800-FORBES-5. 

38.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  2  WORLD  CRUISE  1995  From 
January  through  April  join  the  QE2  as  she  circumnavigates 
the  globe.  For  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-221-8200. 

39.  SAGAFJORD  WORLD  CRUISE  1995  Join  Five  Plus  Star 
Sagafjord  for  a  Pacific  Odyssey  from  January  through  April. 
For  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-221-8200. 

40.  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS  The  Amazon's  tropical  rain 
forest  and  dazzling  wildlife  await  you  this  fall  aboard  the 
superb  80-passenger  POLARIS.  Call  1-800-762-0003. 

41.  UNITED  TOURING  INTERNATIONAL  Africa's  leading 
tour  operator,  the  United  Group  has  been  continuously 
serving  safari  travelers  since  1947.  United  companies  in 
Africa  own  and  operate  their  own  fleets  of  vehicles,  boats 
and  aircraft  as  well  as  a  collection  of  hotels  and  game  lodges 
in  East  Africa.  Call  800-223-6-+86  now  for  a  copy  of  our  40 
page  brochure,  including  Egypt. 


OTHER 


42.  AMWAY  CORPORATION  One  of  the  largest  direct 
selling  companies  in  the  world,  Amway  markets  thousands  of 
quality  products  and  provides  a  business  opportunity  to 
people  in  over  60  countries.  Free  information  packet. 

43.  DUNHIU  INTERNATIONAL  CIGARETTES 

44.  DUNLOP  TIRES 

45.  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  To  receive  a  copy 
of  our  company  annual  report,  circle  our  number  on  the 
reader  service  card. 

46.  REMBRANDT  WHITENING  TOOTHPASTE 

REMBRANDT®,  the  low  abrasion  whitening  toothpaste. 
Dispensed  by  more  than  50,000  dentists!  Rembrandt®,  the 
patented  low  abrasion  whitening  toothpaste,  contains 
Citroxain™.  an  ingredient  clinically  proven  to  remove  plaque 
and  tartar.  Call  1-800-548-3663. 

47.  SHISEIDO  CO.,  LTD.  Founded  in  1872  SHISEIDO  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  cosmetics  companies  in  the 
world.  Free  annual  reports. 


OR  FREE  INFORMATIO 


N,  PLEASE  SEND  IN  YOUR  R.S.V.P.  CARD  TODAY! 


^^LOSE  TO  THE  TOP  OF  A  RIDGE  ON  KoMODO 

JB  Island  stands  a  monument  to  Baron  Rudolf 

V  &  von  Reding  Biberegg.  No  one  has  explained 

^fc^F  what  the  baron  was  seeking  at  that  altitude, 
but  there  it  is,  a  wooden  cross  against  a  skyline  of  palm  trees, 
the  kind  that  look  like  sluggish  fireworks  shells  going  off. 
The  epitaph  says:  "He  loved  nature  throughout  his  life." 


One  hopes  he  did.  One  hopes  very  much. 

Still,  there  are  cynics.  Who  wouldn't  be 
cynical  on  a  dry  Indonesian  island  where 
thousands  of  ten-foot  cannibal  lizards  swal- 
low goat  heads  whole  and  dig  human  bodies 
out  of  graves?  In  any  case,  a  cynic  or  two  has 
proposed  the  addition  of  nine  words  to  the 
baron's  epitaph,  to 
capture  the  moment 
more  precisely.  It  was 
here,  on  July  18,  1974, 
that  the  baron,  79  and 
breathing  heavily, 
paused  while  the  rest 
of  his  party  ambled 
down  to  a  valley  no 
more  than  a  quarter- 
mile  away. 

One  can  only  guess 
what  the  giant  moni- 
tor lizard — a  Komodo 
dragon — was  seeking 
there  as  well.  In  any 
case,  we  know  this  quarter- ton  or  so  of  lizard 
was  operating  as  always  on  the  principle  that 
the  food  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link.  This  was  where  the  baron  came  in. 

Maybe  it  was  his  heavy  breathing.  Or  maybe 
this  was  the  destined  Final  Passion  of  a  man 


/?,ooo  islands  and  180  million  people 
stretched  across  an  archipelago  big  enough  to 
reach  from  Bermuda  to  Los  Angeles 


who  had  truly  loved  nature  throughout  his  life. 

One  hopes.  As  Indonesia  scholar  and 
filmmaker  Lawrence  Blair  writes:  "Much  as 
he  demonstrably  gave  his  life  to  nature,  so, 
too,  in  the  end,  nature  returned  that  love  with 
a  totally  Darwinian  devotion." 

We'll  never  know  exactly  what  happened, 
except  that  a  hungry 
dragon  is  a  virtuoso 
of  the  backbrain  con- 
certo, and  it  prob- 
ably didn't  take  long 
—a  33-pound  pig 
was  eaten  in  one 
mouthful.  What  to 
compare  it  to?  Na- 
ture's own  vigilante? 
A  busload  of  New 
England  foliage 
tourists  stalking  ob- 
livious and  inevitable 
toward  a  Holiday 
Inn  brunch  buffet? 
We  know  this  much.  Often,  the  dragon 
lies  in  wait,  soaking  up  sunlight  for  energy.  It 
stinks  from  all  the  meat  gone  rotten  in  its 
teeth.  It  drools.  Its  tongue  flicks  pale  and 
cool,  like  a  broken  neon  light.  When  it 
moves,  its  stumpy  legs  scrape  at  the  ground. 
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Its  skin  sags  and  sways  like  chain  mail.  It  is  clumsy — it 
moves  with  the  preposterous  improbability  of  a  1974  Pon- 
tiac  Trans-Am  trying  to  climb  a  flight  of  stairs  with  sheer 
power — the  staircase  at  Tara,  perhaps,  while  Scarlett 
O'Hara  flattens  herself  against  the  wall,  having  expected 
Pvhett  Butler  instead.  It  rushes  the  prey — a  goat,  a  deer,  a 
smaller  dragon,  Miss  Scarlett,  a  minor  nobleman  from 
Switzerland — and  clubs  it  to  the  ground  with  its 
tail.  It  rips  out  the  guts.  This  makes  a  noise  that 
has  been  compared  to  fiberglass  tape  being  torn 
off  a  big  cardboard  box,  a  sound  seldom  heard 
in  an  age  when  disembowelment  is  a  lost  art. 
Whatever. 

The  baron's  party  returned  to  find  a  hat,  a 
camera  and  a  bloody  shoe.  Nothing  else  ever 
turned  up.  Dragons  eat  bones,  hair,  everything. 
They've  been  known  to  break  into  houses  to 
feed  on  clothing.  They  are  charter  members  of 
the  Clean  Plate  Club. 

So  the  baron,  who  loved  nature  throughout 
his  life,  according  to  his  epitaph,  became  the 
first  Westerner  known  to  have  been  eaten  by  a 
Komodo  dragon.  No  doubt  building  a  memo- 
rial to  him  has  a  colonialist  overtone,  the  sort 
of  thing  you  might  sense  if  you  found  a  plaque 
in  Los  Angeles  commemorating  the  first  Jap- 
anese tourist  killed  in  a  drive-by  shooting.  But 
never  mind. 

The  suggested  nine-word  addition  to  the 
baron's  epitaph  being:  "Except  maybe  for  the 
last  10  or  12  seconds." 


the  mission: 
a  lightning 
reconnaissance  of 

the  dragons  of 
komodo,  the  holy 
eels  of  lombok, 
the  volcanos 
that  smolder 
like  some  sort  of 
primeval  engine 
room  for  the 
entire  planet, 
the  reef  life 


The  idea  was  to  strike  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Indonesia's  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  also 
known  as  Nusa  Tenggara,  stretching  from  Bali 
on  the  west  to  Timor  in  the  east.  The  mission:  a 
lightning  reconnaissance  of  the  dragons  of  Komodo,  the 
holy  eels  of  Lombok,  the  volcanos  that  smolder  like  some 
sort  of  primeval  engine  room  for  the  entire  planet,  the 
reef  life  twitching  like  brain  electricity,  the  hilltop  people 
who  still  live  with  the  fortress  mentality  of  their  head- 
hunter-grandparents,  and  the  brahminny  kites  circling 
over  sacred  stones  so  old  that  no  one  is  sure  what  they're 
sacred  to,  anymore. 

Our  leader  was  Sven  Lindblad,  43,  the  wiry,  watchful 
head  of  Sven-Olof  Lindblad's  Special  Expeditions, 
which  is  the  next  generation  of  the  now-defunct  Lind- 
blad Travel  once  run  by  his  father  Lars-Eric. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  The  M.S.  Spice  Islander  was  get- 
ting ready  to  sail. 

Sven  called  us  all  up  to  the  ship's  lounge. 
He  paced  back  and  forth  in  an  edgy  half-crouch. 
"I  don't  want  any  whining!"  he  said  suddenly.  "This  is 
an  expedition,  a  reconnaissance  for  future  trips,  and  I 
want  no  complaints,  no  whining.  We're  here  to  research, 
e  here  to  look  and  learn.  I  want  no  complaints  about 
:  hey  wouldn't  do  you  any  good,  anyway.  I 


know  nothing!  Absolutely  nothing!" 

This  approach  to  leadership  seemed  tricky  at  best,  but 
I  knew  the  expedition  members  were  handpicked  veter- 
ans— 19  Special  Expeditions  staffers  to  study  the  islands 
and  11  passengers  to  help  pay  for  the  charter  of  the  air- 
conditioned,  122-foot,  twin-hull  Spice  Islander  with  its 
wainscoted  cabins  and  nightly  turnings-down  of  beds. 

"We  have  all  these  other  peo- 
ple who  know  things,"  Sven 
said.  "Tove  Petterson  knows 
about  the  diving,  Art  Cooley 
knows  the  geology  and  or- 
nithology, Pete  Puleston  has 
been  here  before,  and  Ron  and 
Valerie  Taylor  know  everything 
about  marine  life  and  movie- 
making in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Lawrence  Blair  lives  here  and 
wrote  Ring  Of  Fire,  which  I 
hope  you've  all  read,  or  seen  the 
series  on  pbs.  So  don't  come  to 
me  with  your  questions  or  your 
troubles." 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  we'd 
discover  that  Sven's  leadership 
did  not  lead  to  chaos  despite  the 
anarchic  disposition  of  people 
who  get  involved  in  expeditions 
like  this.  They  are  what  drill 
instructors  used  to  call  "indi- 
vidualists," people  who  have 
cameras  that  look  capable  of 
blowing  an  F-16  out  of  the  sky 
and  walking  sticks  fitted  with  compasses  and  detachable 
spikes  for  glacier  work.  They  play  backgammon.  They 
save  old  Scientific  Americans.  They  are  surgeons,  science 
teachers,  an  nyu  film-school  student,  a  Canadian  farmer, 
and  expatriates  like  Lawrence  Blair  (accompanied  by 
Carinthia  West,  a  long-legged  English  actress/journal- 
ist/general's  daughter  with  a  vast  and  disorderly  grin). 
They  wear  floppy  hats  and  clothing  with  a  lot  of  pockets. 
They  have  the  thinly  proprietary  air  of  newspaper 
reporters.  Thev  believe  in  global  warming,  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  crossword  puzzle  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  And  Sven  kept  them  all  happy. 

"This  is  an  exercise  in  democracy,"  he  said  mysterious- 
ly. "Which  is  always  fun." 

Outside,  Bali  dwindled.  I  stood  on  the  aft  deck  near 
the  landing  craft  we  would  use  to  go  to  hit  the  beaches  in 
the  manner  of  the  Marine  Corps,  if  it  had  an  elite  force 
of  birdwatchers.  My  fellow  expedition  members  bran- 
dished binoculars  and  pointed  out  birds  on  a  sandbar: 
purple  herons,  great  crested  terns  and  Pacific  reef  egrets. 
The  air  smelled  of  woodsmoke,  a  cozy  smell  like  an  old 
suitcase.  It  came  from  a  fishing  village.  On  the  beach  in 
front  of  it  lay  outriggers  painted  in  edgy,  off-prime  col- 
ors, their  bows  rising  in  curves  you  associate  with  the 
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paintings  of  Gauguin  or  the  haircuts  of  Elvis  Presley,  a 
vaguely  sinister  aliveness  about  them. 

Tomorrow,  Lawrence  promised,  we  would  visit  a 
leserted  volcanic  island  where  the  main  attraction  was 
clouds  of  fruit  bats  with  three-foot  wing  spans — they 
larken  the  sky." 

Your  first  morning  at  sea,  everything  amazes  you 
— the  waves  rolling  past,  the  ship  smelling  of 
breakfast,  diesel  fuel  and  paint.  To  starboard, 
incredibly,  was  two-and-a-half  miles  of  volcano 
ising  out  of  the  Flores  Sea.  This  was  Rinjani,  a  golden 
)ink  turning  to  rose,  terra  cotta,  russet,  auburn  and  leather 
is  the  sun  rose.  It  has  been  docile  since  1901,  the  sort  of 
nountain  you'd  want 
'our  daughter  to 
narry  if  you  were  Mt. 
±!tna,  for  instance. 
3ut  shed  have  no  in- 
erest — Rinjani  is  a 
ittle  dull,  even  at 
2,344  feet. 

Later  on  that  day, 
>n  our  way  to  the 
;iant  bats  of  Saton- 
la,  we  saw  Tambora, 
1  sullen  old  hulk  that 
nade  Krakatoa  look 
ike  a  publicity  stunt. 
Limbora  blew  up  in 
:8i5,  launching  35 
:ubic  miles  (35  cubic 
niles!)  of  rock  into 
:he  air.  The  debris 
:urned  the  sky  into 
:he  equivalent  of  a 
smoked  glass  limousine  window.  It 
blocked  so  much  sunlight  that  New 
England  lost  a  whole  summer.  Nowa- 
days, Tambora  sits  there  ragged  and 
xuncated.  It  has  furrows  like  a  bottled 
Drain.  It  gives  one  hope  that  all  we  need 
:o  stop  global  warming  is  35  cubic  miles 
}f  Indonesia  with  a  fire  under  it. 

We  loaded  into  the  landing  craft  and 
ground  ashore  on  the  island  of  Satonda, 
i  small  collapsed  volcano  covered  with  brown  grass,  prick- 
y-pear  cactus  and  gnarled  trees.  There  were  red-throated 
little  grebes,  a  sacred  kingfisher  and  long-tailed  ma- 
:aques.  Up  at  the  little  lake  that  fills  the  volcano,  stones 
were  hung  by  strings  from  trees,  as  offerings  of  some  sort. 
Binoculars  scoured  the  slopes,  which  had  the  dry,  preoc- 
:upied  melancholy  of  California.  But  no  three-foot  bats. 

"The  bats  don't  seem  to  be  here,"  Lawrence  said,  as  if 
we  might  have  thought  they  were,  flying  over  us  like 
to, 000  filthy  motorcycle  jackets  with  teeth. 
Never  mind,  we  were  in  diving  country  now. 


A word  about  the  diving:  Indonesia  may  have  the 
finest  diving  in  the  world,  so  much  fine  diving 
that  after  a  while  it  stops  seeming  like  a  miracle 
and  becomes  a  fact  of  life.  This  makes  life  seem 
a  very  attractive  proposition,  after  all. 

You  put  on  the  floundering  freakishness  of  flippers, 
mask,  snorkel,  scuba  rig.  You  push  away  from  boat  or 
beach;  the  water  confers  grace.  You  dive  into  the  pas- 
toral twilight  of  the  reef.  Overhead  the  silver  surface 
pitches — it  seems  to  be  trying  to  get  its  balance.  In 
front  of  you,  schools  of  fish,  hordes  of  fish,  armies, 
cohorts,  conspiracies,  panics,  teams  and  trends  offish. 
Why  so  many  different  kinds?  Day  after  day,  reef  after 
reef,  hovering  and  twitching  with  the  casualness  of 
afterthought:  scribbled  filefish,  spotfin  lionfish, 
bristletooth  tangs,  Moorish  idols,  Bamboola 
steamfish,  spotted  eagle  rays,  Picasso  triggerfish, 
clown  surgeonfish,  bluespine  unicornfish,  bump- 
head  parrotfish,  white  tip  sharks,  disguised 
stonefish,  fairy  basselets,  cube  trunkfish,  cor- 
netfish,  in  colors  that  hissed  in  your  optical 
nerves  like  welders'  torches. 


(Upper  left)  Bali  high: 

rice  paddies  at  sunset. 
(Above)  Lamalera  villagers 
from  the  island  of  Lomblen 

hunt  for  sperm  whale. 

(Left)  Beautiful — and 
deadly — a  scorpion  fish. 


They  looked  like  visual  aids  for  a  lecture  on  the  brain 
of  Dizzy  Gillespie. 

They  looked  like  a  parade  of  ignored  inventions  that 
could  have  changed  the  world. 

They  looked  like  oblivious  survivors  in  the  lost 
cities  of  soft  coral,  fire  coral,  tabletop  coral,  barrel 
sponges,  bath  sponges,  tube  and  vase  sponges,  cri- 
noids,  sea  cucumbers,  nudibranches,  needle,  stony, 
grape  and  mushroom  corals,  anemones,  gorgonian  sea 
fans,  flower  coral,  leather  and  whip  corals,  black  and 
blue  corals  
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i  y  alive,  very  real:  Indonesia  has  about  13,000 
islands  and  180  million  people  stretched  across 
an  archipelago  big  enough  to  reach  from 
Bermuda  to  Los  Angeles.  It  has  the  power  of 
sheer  size,  like  India  or  America.  Something  is  always 
happening.  It  has  an  average  of  three  earthquakes  a  day, 
history's  most  violent  volcanos  and  tidal  waves  to  go  with 
them.  It  has  a  tradition  of  ritual  transvestites  called  bisus, 
the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  (an  orangutan,  in 
fact)  and  the  250-pound  cassowary  bird  that 
is  said  to  be  able  to  kick  a  man  to  death  with 
its  six-taloned  feet.  It  has  sunlight  on  the 
sand,  moonlight  on  the  sea.  Mangos. 
Bananas.  (Right  off  the  tree.) 

There  are  fruit  bats  and  helmeted  friar- 
birds  flying  over  rice  paddies  of  a  green  so 
intense  they  look  like  they  might  ignite  at 
any  second.  There  are  trance-dancers,  psy- 
cho-navigators, and  all-night  shadow-pup- 
pet dramas.  Indonesia  has  eight-inch  flying 
dracula  lizards,  and  the  Raja  Brooke  Bird- 
Wing  butterfly.  It  has  the  Bugis  people  whose  piracy 
probably  gave  English  the  word  "boogeyman."  It  has  a 
population  of  animists  whose  whole  world  is  alive.  A 
Dutch  priest  once  described  the  faithful  as  "animists  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Catholicism,  and  Catholics  with  a  domi- 
nant belief  in  animism."  Nominally,  Indonesians  are 
Moslems  (about  88%),  Christians  or  Hindus,  but  as 
Lawrence  Blair  writes,  everything  in  the  islanders' 
world  "becomes  invested  with  mana,  an  invisible,  inter- 
connecting kind  of  holy  force,  making  everything  indi- 
vidually 'alive.'" 

Of  course,  all  that  life  means  a  sense  of  death  in  the 
air,  too.  It's  part  of  the  tropics,  a  sinister  indifference,  an 
atmosphere  easily  mistaken  for  either  corruption  or 
timelessness. 

Never  mind.  The  lure  of  travel  is  that  it  leaves  you 
feeling  as  if  you've  done  something  truly  meritorious, 
the  way  you  feel  after  frostbite  racing  in  Lasers,  or  es- 
caping by  the  back  door  as  the  husband  comes  in  the 
front.  It's  the  satisfaction  of  successfully  running  the  nar- 
row channel  between  dread  and  pointlessness.  That's 
where  the  fun  is. 


"They  don't  have  fangs,  they  have  teeth,"  she  said. 
"They  have  some  of  the  deadliest  venom  in  the  world, 
but  just  these  little  teeth.  The  only  way  they  can  get  the 
venom  into  you  is  to  open  their  jaws  like  this,"  she  said, 
flaring  her-palm  with  vindictive  quickness.  "And  then 
they. ..push. ..the  teeth  into  you,"  she  said.  She  tight- 
ened her  lips  and  shoved  her  hand  forward  as  if  she  were 
pushing  a  sponge  into  a  dirty  child's  back. 


(Left)  Diving 
off  Komodo 
Island. 
(Center)  The  MS 
Caledonian  Star. 
(Below)  A  Hindu 

temple,  a 
common  feature 
of  village  life. 
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'  hey  don't  have  long  fangs,"  said  Valerie  Tay 
lor  in  a  tone  that  implied  there  was  some- 
thing worse,  far  worse,  than  long  fangs. 
It  was  after  dinner  in  the  lounge,  with  the 
ship  rocking  and  plunging  in  the  blackness.  Valerie  was 
wary,  weathered  and  blonde  like  a  lot  of  Australian 
women.  A  couple  of  decades  ago  she  and  her  husband 
Ron  had  turned  great  white  sharks  into  celebrities  with  a 
documentary  film  called  Blue  Water,  White  Death,  an 
insane  90  minutes  with  mammoth  feeding  machines 
tearing  apart  the  cages  that  housed  the  cameramen. 

Taylors  made  Jaws  possible.  Now,  Valerie  was  dis- 
<  1  s i ng  sea  snakes. 


She  was  only  trying  to  give  us  useful  lore,  of  course. 
And  so  was  Lawrence  Blair  after  she  finished.  He  ig- 
nored her  sea  snake  and  raised  her  by  one  killer  squid. 

"It  has  suckers  that  look  soft  and  rounded  like  mush- 
rooms, perfectly  harmless,"  he  said  in  the  sort  of  English 
accent  that  turns  each  word  into  a  little  experiment.  "But 
then  the  soft  part  retracts,  and  you  see  a  circular  thing 
like  a  saw." 

He  is  English,  and  wildly,  baroquely  handsome.  He 
looks  like  a  cross  between  Peter  O'Toole  in  Lawrence  Of 
Arabia  and  Stewart  Granger  in  Scaramouche,  and  is  much 
given  to  sashes,  batik  scarves  tied  around  his  head,  and 
shirts  open  to  the  waist.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  compara- 
tive religion  from  Sheffield  University,  and  he  has  lived  in 
Indonesia  since  the  1960s,  off  and  on. 

"It  can  actually  bore  a  hole  in  you,"  he  said,  and 
twisted  his  hand  as  if  he  were  cutting  a  cookie  out  of 
your  thigh. 
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"I've  had  a  squid  this  long  rip 
pieces  right  out  of  my  wetsuit," 
Valerie  said. 

Lawrence  countered  with  some- 
thing about  "spiders  this  big'around 
that  live  under  the  toilet  seats." 

"...the  time  I  was  left  behind  on 
the  reef  when  the  people  in  the  boat 
failed  to  count  heads,"  Valerie  said. 
"The  tide  was  coming  up  and  the  sun 
was  going  down. 

"...cut  myself  on  a  reef  and  made 
the  mistake  of  putting  iodine  on  it," 
said  Lawrence.  "Of  course,  that's 
what  the  coral  lives  on,  and  so  the 
particles  inside  me  began  to  grow 
until  I  had  an  actual  reef  growing 
inside  me — you  could  feel  it  crunch 
if  you  pushed  on  it." 

". .  .and  if  you  are  bitten,  its  venom 
only  takes  three  minutes,"  Valerie 
was  saying. 


guy  what  time  they  threw  the  virgirj 
into  it  every  day,  but  I  decide 
against  it. 

I  wanted  to  fall  in  love  with  aij 
island  girl  who  had  tragic  cheek] 
bones  and  a  full-lipped  pout.  Thii 
was  easily  done. 

In  a  ceremony  on  Savu,  between 
the  sorghum-threshing  demonstraj 
tion  and  the  cockfighting,  I  saw  he( 
dancing  in  a  sarong,  her  feet  decked 


(Right) 
Dried fish 
at  market 
on  Bonerate 

Island. 
(Center  and 
below)  Scenes 
from  Savu 
Island:  waves 
and  weaves. 
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wanted  to  see  Komodo  drag- 
ons. I  wanted  to  look  up  at 
night  and  see  the  Southern 
Cross.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  wan 
tilt  of  five  stars,  surely  one  of  the 
least  impressive  of  the  famous  con- 
stellations, right  down  there  with 
Cassiopeia's  Chair. 

I  wanted  to  see  a  smoking  vol- 
cano. One  day  a  member  of  the  crew 
asked  how  I  liked  Indonesia.  "Fine," 
I  said,  "except  that  I  haven't  seen  an 
exploding  volcano  yet."  I  watched  for 
a  laugh.  In  the  land  of  Krakatoa  and 
Tambora  there  was  no  laugh.  Later  I 
saw  a  smoking  volcano  named  Ilele- 
wotolo.  I  thought  about  asking  the 


with  lontar  palm  baskets  rattling 
with  sorghum  seeds.  She  was  one  o\ 
eight  dancers  in  a  line  under  a 
banyan  tree. 

She  had  heavy-lidded  eyes  and  a 
big  Polynesian  chin.  She  had  a  rich) 
downturned  mouth.  Such  bore- 
dom— it  verged  on  cosmic  contempt. 
And  such  unhappiness.  I  felt  myself 
falling  under  the  spell  that  leads 
more  men  to  doom  than  commodi- 
ties trading  or  writing  scripts  foi 
Hollywood — the  belief  that  You  Can 
Make  Her  Happy. 

She  danced,  I  watched.  It  was 
pure  South  Pacific.  Then  the  head 
man  invited  all  the  expedition  mem- 


oers  to  join  the  dance. 

I  went  out,  trying  not  to  look  like 
[  was  hurrying.  I  just  barely  beat  out 
mother  expedition  male.  I  intro- 
duced myself.  She  tightened  her  face 
:he  way  you  do  when  you  get  too 
:lose  while  opening  a  big  can  of 
;xtra-hot  jalapeno  peppers. 

"Apa  nama,"  I  said,  hoping  it 
neant,  "What's  your  name?" 

She  thought  about  it.  She  seemed 
:o  weigh  a  lot  of  alternatives,  all  ugly. 
\t  last  she  gave  me  the  old  ifyarilly- 
A^annaknow  face  and  said:  "Nia." 

Clearly,  it  was  not  to  be.  Scratch 
:he  tragic  cheekbones  and  full- 
ipped  pout. 

Maybe  if  I'd  asked  Nia's  sign,  or 
)roken  into  song,  like  the  lieutenant 
n  South  Pacific  "...angel  and  lover, 
leaven  and  earth  are  you  to  me..." 

Later  she  ducked  out  of  the  cere- 
nonies  with  a  young  man.  She  was 
itill  wearing  her  sarong,  but  now  she 
lad  a  cotton  lumberjack  shirt  tied 
iround  her  waist.  A  lumberjack  shirt 
n  Indonesia?  I'd  seen  that  look 
jefore,  on  my  daughter,  the  Seattle 
grunge  look.  It  was  the  latest  thing 
Torn  the  States. 

Still,  I  hoped  nobody  threw  her 
nto  a  volcano. 


ately,  the  tropics  have 
become  generic,  hyperreal,  a 
sort  of  theme  park  anyone 
can  build  with  a  few  dump 
:rucks  of  white  sand,  some 
Dougainvillea,  palm  trees,  and  little 
spotlights  to  shine  on  the  frangipani 
it  night.  You  see  the  same  tropics  at 
Dig  hotels  from  Aruba  to  Bali.  The 
fake  waterfalls.  The  parrots.  The 
waitresses  with  flowers  in  hair. 
Swimming  pool  snack  bars  with 
palm  frond  roofs. 
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This  makes  sense.  Westerners 
come  here  looking  for  a  timeless  par- 
adise, so  the  hotels  oblige. 

Will  they  ruin  Indonesia?  Will 
they  turn  it  into  an  ironic  post-mod- 
ern imitation  of  itself  so  French 
semioticists  can  write  about  it?  No 
cognoscenti  will  now  mention  Bali 
without  adding 
how  horrible  the 
shopping  district  of 
Kuta  has  become — 
a  gadgetorium  and 
knickknackery  with 
endless  batik, 
sneakers,  fake  bows 
and  arrows,  Fuji 
film,  chambered 
nautiluses,  cone 
shells,  plastic  imita- 
tions of  buffalo- 
horn  necklaces,  on 
and  on. 

Meanwhile,  on 
the  most  primitive 
islands,  you  see 
Polo  sportshirts  and 
T-shirts  with  half- 
English  slogans  on 
them,  "Explain 
Jeans,"  "Fred  Club" 
and  "Listening  to  Today's  Musical 
Groups,  Any  Idiot  Thinks  He  Can 
Play."  In  one  village — no  electricity, 
no  television,  no  telephone — I  saw  a 
kid  wearing  a  Washington  Redskins 
shirt,  number  58. 

"I'm  from  Washington,"  I  said. 
"Wah-sheen-tone.  Same  as  your 
shirt.  Number  58.  Wilber  Marshall. 
Big.  Tough."  I  frowned  and  stuck  out 
my  elbows.  Then  I  realized  that 
Marshall  had  been  traded  to  the 
Houston  Oilers.  If  only  I  could 
explain  that  in  pidgin  I'd  be  the 
Shakespeare  of  cultures  in  collision. 
Or  the  biggest  jerk  the  kid  would 
ever  meet. 

"In  New  Guinea,"  said  Sven, 
"there  was  a  trading  post  up  a  river 
where  tourists  would  buy  these  little 
carved  statues.  The  people  selling 
them  began  to  notice  that  the  Ger- 
man tourists  always  bought  the  ones 
with  the  largest  penises.  So  they 
began  carving  them  with  larger 
penises  until  they're  enormous  now." 


W  W  m 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE 
DIVING:  INDONESIA 
MAY  HAVE  THE  FINEST 
DIVING  IN  THE  WORLD, 
SO  MUCH   FINE  DIVING 
THAT  AFTER  A  WHILE 

IT  STOPS  SEEMING 
LIKE  A  MIRACLE  AND 

BECOMES  A  FACT 
OF  LIFE.  THIS  MAKES 

LIFE  SEEM  A  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  PROPOSI- 
TION, AFTER  ALL. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  what  I  remembered  from 
India,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam. 
Not  the  romance,  the  real  thing, 
smelling  of  charcoal,  kerosene,  dust, 
pig  dung,  wet  earth  in  rice  paddies, 
cigarettes  (held  as  if  they  were  darts), 
pork  frying  in  woks  by  women 
squatting  to  feed 
fires  with  sticks. 
And  colors  and 
sounds:  the  buses 
painted  in  the  hues 
of  1947  pinball 
games,  and  motor- 
bikes with  their  dry 
knocking  sound, 
and  inside  the 
darkness  of  huts 
the  pictures  cut  out 
of  magazines — 
Elvis,  shampoo 
ads,  starlets  with 
pertly  tilted  heads. 

Under  the  house 
two  chickens  strut 
— an  odd  gait  that 
looks  as  though 
they're  practicing 
it.  A  pig  lies  on  its 
side  as  if  it's  wait- 
ing for  the  doctor  to  examine  it. 
There  are  a  million  little  boys  in 
saggy  shorts.  There  are  houses  on 
stilts  with  roofs  of  either  thatch  or 
corrugated  metal  that  rusts.  There 
are  dark  little  stores  selling  cig- 
arettes, spices,  odd  candies  that  look 
like  dried  orange  fish,  and  products 
whose  brand  names  have  died  in 
America — Pepsodent  toothpaste, 
Rinso  soap.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  it  was  all  there. 
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wanted  to  see  the  holy  eel  of 
Lombok.  I  did,  in  a  temple  that 
forbade  entry  to  "menstruation 
impure  and  hemorrhage 
women."  It  was  a  large,  vague  and 
nervous  thing  that  swam  into  the 
pool  when  an  attendant  slapped  the 
side.  They  had  it  trained,  apparently. 
They  gave  it  crumbled  hard-boiled 
eggs  as  a  reward,  the  way  the  trainers 
give  mullet  to  the  dolphins  at 
Marineland.  If  the  temple  folks  can 
ever  get  the  eel  tail-walking  and 


aop-jumping,  watch  for  a  Krishna- 
nd  near  you. 

I  wanted  to  find  relics  of  World 
/ar  II,  and  ponder  a  time  when 
mericans  were  gangly  guys  in  baggy 
nakis  like  the  lieutenant  in  South 
icific — or  my  father,  for  that  mat- 
r — and  everything  was  possible. 

On  the  way  into  a  village  on  Flo- 
s,  Lawrence  and  I  saw  the  keel  of  a 
nail  ship  on  the  beach.  It  had 
jcades  of  corrosion  on  it. 

We  landed  and  walked  up 
irough  the  cool  gloom  of  palm 
lade.  No  welcoming  ceremony,  no 
ats  for  sale.  Unspoiled.  A  little  pile 
7  coconut  husks  burned  in  the  dirt. 

man  and  a  baby  lay  on  a  mat  and 
;tened  to  a  battery-powered  radio, 
ids  played  soccer  with  bare  feet, 
'ogs  with  big  ears  and  short  hair  ran 
vay  if  we  looked  at  them.  Strange 
Dgs — Indonesia  is  the  only  place 
re  ever  seen  a  part-Dalmatian. 

The  head  man  was  away  but  we 
»und  his  wife,  a  woman  of  much 
ithority  and  cheer.  She  made  us 
a,  and  told  Lawrence  we  were  the 
rst  Westerners  she'd  seen  since  an 
merican  couple  sailed  in  two  years 
ro.  The  woman  had  been  preg- 
mt,  she  said. 

The  crusted  keel  on  the  beach 
as  a  Japanese  ship,  she  said.  The 
lies  had  bombed  it  in  1943.  There 
ere  50  Japanese  buried  nearby. 

We  looked  at  relics:  artillery  shell 
isings  and  an  anti-aircraft  gun 
ken  off  the  ship  by  her  husband.  In 
ly  head,  I  brought  up  the  music 
om  the  1950s,  Richard  Rodgers' 
mndtrack  for  Victory  At  Sea.  I  could 
:e  my  father,  a  former  lanky  lieu- 
:nant  himself,  ducking  and  shout- 
ig  as  Zeros  flew  toward  him  from 
le  television. 

How  many  Japanese  survived  the 
Dmbing,  I  wanted  to  know. 

"She  says  50  are  buried  over  in  the 
:metery,"  Lawrence  translated. 

They  were  all  dead  when  the  ship 
in  aground?  What  happened  to  the 
irvivors? 

"She  says  50  are  buried  over  in  the 
imetery,"  Lawrence  said. 

But  they  couldn't  all  have  been 
ead  when... 
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m  a  canoe. 


pierre  berton,  a  noted  Canadian,  observed  the  importance  of  balance.  If 
you're  planning  a  sales  meeting,  you  likely  also  understand  what  it  can  achieve. 
Steer  north  to  Canada,  where  exclusive  resorts  offer  J'*' 
work  and  play  in  perfect  harmony.  Call  us  today  at    V^Cxl  lclLld 
1-800-665-2295.  And  bring  your  people  closer  together.  Hie VCfcridNext Door 


„  WE 

Restore 

„  The 
Classics. 


For  about  what  it  costs  to  get 
your  favorite  shoes  repaired,  you 
can  have  them  renewed  with  the 
soles  responsible  for  their  original 
performance.  For  your  nearest 
Vibram®  Authorized  Dealer,  call, 

1-800-V1BRAM-7 


Vibrain  Authori«xi  I>eaJer 


The  Sole  And  Heart  of  The 
World's  Finest  Footwear 

Quabaug  Corporation  is  the  exclusive  licensed  manufacturer  of  Vibram  soles 
m  USA  Vibram  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Vibram  SpA  o(  Italy 


The  Morgan  Library 

29  East  36th  Street,  NYC  212-685-0610 


"She  says  50  are  in  the  cemetery,"  Lawrence  said. 

Who  could  explain  it?  Who  could  tell  us  why?  I  spec- 
ulated for  a  moment  on  the  fate  of  the  Japanese  who 
stumbled  ashore  in  this  country  that  hated 
them.  One  hates  to  imagine,  though  I'm  sure 
Dad  would  have  liked  hearing  about  it. 
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They're  more  dangerous  than 
they've  ever  been,"  said  Law- 
rence. "The  government  was 
feeding  them  a  lot  of  goats,  so  the 
visitors  could  watch,  but  it  was  turning  the 
dragons  into  welfare  cases,  so  they  cut  back  to 
twice  a  week.  The  dragons  get  hungry  now, 
but  they're  not  used  to  going  out  hunting 
anymore." 

We  went  in  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset. 
"Stay  together!"  Sven  kept  shouting.  Ear- 
lier, he'd  advised  me:  "When  you  go  out 
looking  for  dragons,  be  sure  and  go  with 
somebody  who  walks  slower  than  you  do." 

The  path  went  through  dry  brush,  under 
Borassus  palms  and  a  huge  volcanic  moun- 


w     ssa  w 
This  was  Rinjani,  a  golden 
pink  turning  to  rose,  terra 
cotta,  russet,  auburn  and 
leather  as  the  sun  rose. 
It  has  been  docile  since 
i9oi,  the  sort  of  mountain 
you'd  want  your  daughter 
to  marry  if  you  were 
Mt.  Etna,  for  instance. 
But  she'd  have  no  in- 
terest—  Rinjani  is  a  little 
dull,  even  at  12,344  feet. 


- 

tainside.  It  might  ha^e  been  the  prospect  of  the  dragons, 
or  the  knowledge  th  t  this  little  island  would  have  no 
humans  at  all  if  a  nc    hboring  island  hadn't  sent  its 
here.  What.     r.  Komodo  seemed  dispirited, 


I  remembered  from  Vietnam — that  old  wrong-neigh 
borhood  feeling. 

We'd  been  assigned  a  government  guide.  He  was  armec 

with  a  forked  stick  t< 
fend  off  a  creatun 
capable  of  killing  ani 
mals  ten  times  its  own 
weight.  We  saw  a  staj 
watching  us  from  i 
thicket,  and  bij 
earthen  mounds  0 
the  megapod  bird.  / 
sign  said:  "danger 
ous  area — Watcl 
Out  Komodo  Cross 

ing  BE  SILENT." 

"There's  one, 
somebody  said.  1 
small  one,  mayb« 
four  feet,  on  the  edgt 
of  a  dry  streambedi 
You  would  say  it  wa: 
watching  us,  but  thai 
would  imply  fear  o 
us.  You  could  imag- 
ine it  saying:  "Watcl 
you?  Why  the  hel 
would  I  be  watching 

dragon  i 
beyond  fear,  anger 
curiosity  or  any  othe: 
emotion.  It  doesn' 
need  them. 

There  was  a  gaze- 
bo under  a  lot  o 
trees,  and  a  fencec 
area  on  the  edge  o 
the  stream  bank. 

"They  had  on« 
come  over  the  fence, 
Lawrence  said.  "S 
they  raised  the  fenc< 
six  inches." 

Ten  feet  below  us| 
in  the  shade  of  a  tren 
with  red  flowers,  « 
black-naped  oriolt 
and  a  Wallacear 
drongo,  were  thre« 
dragons.  Occasional- 
lv  one  would  take  < 


you 
The 


f  some  sort  o     vchic  litter.  The  air  had  a  tang 


few  steps  across  the  gravel.  Their  legs  moved  as  if  they'c 
been  retrofitted,  or  like  the  arms  of  someone  who  learnec 
to  swim  at  40;  as  if  they  don't  so  much  walk  or  even  sprin 
(top  speed  n  miles  an  hour)  as  alter  their  location. 

Then  a  big  one  wandered  into  view,  followed  a  fev 
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ards  behind  by  a  guide,  Lawrence  and  Sven,  who  was 
aking  slides.  I  had  to  go  down  too.  It  was  journalism,  it 
/as  testosterone,  it  was  stupid.  A  guide  trained  in  the 
nartial  art  of  forked-stick-do  stood  guard.  The  dragon 
urned  toward  us,  that  cold  tongue  flicking,  the  top  of  its 
lead  sloping  down  with  predatory  velocity. 

"Go  now,"  the  guide  said.  We  moved  down  the  dry 
treambed. 

The  Indonesians  don't  seem  to  give  a  damn  about  the 
xagons.  An  endless  collection  of  animals  appears  in  their 
rt — the  garuda  bird  their  national  airline  is  namtd  for  or 
be  crocodiles  in  the  ikat  weavings.  But  no  dragon. 

The  dragon  seems  to  stand  for  nothing,  mean  nothi- 
ng. Or  maybe  this  is  what  it  stands  for:  nothing.  It  is 
iure  function  with  zero  meaning,  a  statistic  with  talons 
nd  a  forked  tongue,  what  you'd  get  if  you  crossed  a  bond 
rader,  a  television  evangelist  and  a  United  States  senator, 
-laybe  the  Swiss  baron  loved  nature  throughout  his  life 
except  maybe  for  the  last  10  or  12  seconds)  but  the  drag- 
n  doesn't.  It  is  the  epitome  of  the  backbrain,  that  limbic 
amp  that  lurks  at  the  top  of  our  spines.  Wasn't  Eden 
upposed  to  be  stored  in  there  too?  What  a  hideous 
hought:  the  dragon  prowling  through  The  Garden. 

"Behind  that  tree,"  the  guide  said,  half-squatting 
nd  pointing. 

Through  the  tree  I  saw  two  huge  ones,  one  on  top  of 
he  other.  They  were  mating.  The  female  waited  with 
ternal  patience.  The  male  scratched  at  her  with  his 


right  hind  claw — there  was  a  hint  of  that  preposterously 
noble  straining  that  characterizes  mating  males  of  so 
many  species. 

"He's  got  to  get  her  tail  out  of  the  way,"  Lawrence 
said.  "It's  quite  difficult.  It  could  take  a  while." 

We  moved  within  a  few  feet.  They  ignored  us.  When 
Mother  Nature  spends  a  million  years  saying  that  you're 
at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  nobody  else  even  close,  you 
don't  spend  much  time  looking  over  your  shoulder.  This 
was  pure  power  and  pure  sex  together. 

We  walked  back  toward  the  ship.  I  thought:  these 
islands,  these  brushed  velvet  volcanos,  these  Japanese 
relics,  girls  in  sarongs,  and  ten-foot  dragons  are  beyond 
postcard  idylls  and  the  Gauguin  fantasy.  There's  no 
coyness  or  irony  about  these  islands,  and  no  Eden. 
They  stare  right  back  at  you.  They  have  a  final,  taken- 
for-granted  quality.  That's  the  real  appeal.  No  going 
native,  no  staying  half-drunk  and  half-shaven  beneath 
the  palm  trees  and  blaming  it  on  a  lost  love.  Not  here. 
These  islands  are  a  nice  place  to  visit,  I  thought,  but 
you  wouldn't  want  to  drink  yourself  to  death  here. 
They're  too  real. 

Henry  Allen  is  irremediably  drawn  to  the  tropics. 

(Special  Expeditions'  15-day  "Images  of  Indonesia"  runs  Septem- 
ber-/, 1  j and  2/.  Cost:  $6,600-9,100  including  round-trip  air- 
fare from  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  Call  800-/62-0005.)  ® 


Where  born  leaders  are  born. 


Pictured  above  is  a  delivery  room  unlike  any  other. 
Part  land,  part  sea,  part  sky.  It's  short  on  creature 
imforts.  But  oh,  what  a  view. 

This  is  where  Outward  Bound18'  happens.  Here,  people 
arn  things  like  how  to  climb  up  the  side  of  a  mountain.  And 
>w  to  tell  time  without  a  watch. 

At  the  same  time,  they're  learning  about  themselves.  And 
:veloping  a  special  kind  of  confidence  that  comes  from  inside, 
id  never  goes  away. 


And  when  they  come  back,  they're  different  people. 
Stronger,  more  confident.  In  a  word,  leaders. 

There  are  over  600  Outward  Bound  courses  in  20  states  to 
choose  from.  Canoeing,  sailing,  hiking,  even  dogsledding,  to 
name  a  few.  None  require  any  special  skills  or  training. 

Find  out  which  one  is  right  for  you.  Call  1-800-243-8520 
for  a  free  color  catalog  or  write  to:  Outward  Bound  <*^»&!?<> 
U.S.A.,  Route  9D,  R2  Box  280,  Garrison,  NY  1 0524- 
9757.  Financial  aid  and  academic  credit  available. 


A  nonprofit,  nondiscriminatory  organization,  c  elebrating  50  years  o(  excellence  in  education  worldwide. 
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Mayday! 
Mayday! 

He  are  badly  overloaded 
/ith  catalogues  and  are 
ailing  out  with  the  cur- 
ent  creme  de  la  creme... 

)  Squeeze  play:  now  that  it's  daiquiri 
ason,  you  can  risk  repetitive  stress  in- 
•ry  juicing  all  those  lemons  and  limes 
>e  old-fashioned  way.  Or  you  can  reach 
r  this  handy  Restaurant  Quality  Juicer. 

im  #40391.!  $57.50 

orty's  800-543-8633 

^Buy  this  boldly  sculpted  Sunface 
ird  Feeder,  and  every  day  can  be 
utstretched)  Palm  Sun  Day. 

im  #24869  $39.95 

ivid  Kay  800-535-9917 

J  OUT:  Waterguns.  IN:  Blowguns. 
rou  read  it  here  first.)  Comes  in  a 
iriety  of  lengths  and  finishes,  with 
nes  and  rods  for  io  darts. 

an  #UC762  (60"/Camouflage)  $10.99 

loky  Mountain  Knife  Works  800-251-9306 

J  Chips  Ahoy!  Let's  face  it:  one- 
)manship  is  everything  in  life.  So  the 
'xt  time  people  marvel  at  the  sweet 
tell  and flavor  of  your  barbecue,  just 
ii'le  knowingly  (and  keep  these  Fruit 
rood  Smoking  Chips  out  of  sight). 

m  #7698998  $14.99 

ill  Lover's  Catalog  800-241-8981 

}  Where  the  buoys  are:  that's  where 
>u'll  be,  with  the  Night  Mariner, 
lerce  the  Stygian  darkness  to  read 
annel  markers,  detect  jetties,  and 
entify  radar  objects  with  ITTs  elec- 
onic  light  intensifier.  $2,595. 
r  Night  Mariner  „  .800-448-8678 

^  The  rum  measures  of  the  four 
oyal  and  Imperial  Navies — British, 


French,  German  and  Russian — are 
handsomely  reproduced  on  this  hand- 
carved,  handpainted  wall  plaque. 
(Patrick  O'Brian  fans,  take  note.) 

Item  #AC094  $79 

Trading  Stories  800-895-3050 

Q  Statutory  drape:  this  David  is  act- 
ually a  wardrobe  of  refrigerator  mag- 
nets that  you  can  dress  and  undress  to 
your  heart's  content. 

Item  #1548C  $22 

Flax  Art  &  Design  800-547-7778 

One  doesn  't  imagine  that  Arthur 
Bryant  or  his  esteemed  colleagues  thought 
of  themselves  as  sauciers.  But  that's  ex- 
actly what  they  were,  as  this  piquant 
set  oj  barbecue  sauces  resoundingly 
proves.  $29.95. 

Specialty  Sauces  800-728-2371 

We  predict  that  a  conscientiously 
applied  program  of  kite-flying  will 
soon  be  linked  to  lowered  LDL  choles- 
terol levels,  and  reduced  risk  of  hyper- 
tension and  heart  disease.  Our  pre- 
scription: a  Hot  Stripe  Delta-Conyne, 
which  even  novices  can  handle. 

Item  #3800  $34 

Into  The  Wind  800-541-0314 

(J)  These  boots  aren't  made  for  walk- 
in',  not  when  you've  dropped  $5,000 
for  The  King  Of  The  Cowboys — and  if 
you  have  to  ask,  pardner,  that's  Mr.  Roy 
Rogers — to  authenticate  and  autograph. 
Handcarved,  hand-welted,  and  in  a 
limited  edition  of 50  pair.  Item  tfGojji. 
Country  Music  Catalog  800-255-2357 

(^k  If  Michael  Jordan  had  tried  one  of 
these  Batting  Tutors  first — which,  like 
any  major-league  pitcher,  throws  fast- 
balls,  curves,  sliders  and  sinkers — he 
might  have  saved  himself  some  major- 
league  embarrassment .  ("Poly"  base- 
balls are  safe  for  backyard  use.  Prices 
range  from  $449  to  $6jg.) 
Sports  Tutor  800-448-8867 
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Clinton  Urges  Retaining  Draft  Registrati 


A  Lebanese  livery  driver  arrested  yes- 
erday  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  shooting 
ittack  on  a  van  of  Hasidic  Jews  told  po- 
lice he  opened  fire  because  he  had  been 
n  traffio  nffinials  said.   .  . 


cut  off  in  traffic,  officials 

Asked  about  the  confes-  ^5 
sion,  a  law  enforcement 

source  noted:  "We're  say-  WEm 

ing,  'Excuse  me?'  "  • 


^•^Tscreen  rebel' 


1%  to  ^at  up 


:holsOl 


□ 


piSs-  LT3553^8"^^  '.000 
h  w  k  y  8assui«  them  after  cao- 
lunug  them  with  nets.  "You  hav, 
committed  a  genocide  andl  wefeh 
mywords/'Bardotwroteinaieae? 

destroy0SeSge0nShadbeen 
□ 


WASHINGTO^an^6-^neDe5 

ocrat  who  will  preside  over  the  Clinton 
Administration's  welfare  plan  in  the 
House  of  RepresentativesP  today  de 
nounced  one  of  its  central  provisfons  a 

S  hour      J      Sh°Uld  Pay  at  Ieast  59 

tn'^V*"^  expect  welfare  recipients 
Sr  £  haHmb"rgers  at  55  a"  hour  ^  s"  d 
JIh  L°rd'  Wh0  heads  the  House  Ways 
^gg^rnmittee  response 
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I  ^le"Jtravel^J 

<^^^^^the  vveary  traveler  ",ir  tf^?u"""  ^ 


deter- 


,  psychiatric  Jf^SdSs  ofmen 

and  women,  tha  most       rfui  mstm 

an  aphrodisiacal  etteci.  saxophone.  It  was 

^  ?    no  surpnse  -  wf  ^       *^  keyboard. 


olice  Get  Their  Cow— on  4itt  Shot 


* >Bn  111,1  *"<  *>«HK^S9HE3HBHnl^^SHDB 
►  MISSING  MONEY:  Former  Boston  mayor  Raymond 
Flynn  said  the  fact  that  at  least  $200,000  in  campaign  mon- 
ey may  have  been  embezzled  by  an  aide  complicates  his; 
decision  whether  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Massachusetts  governor.  Hp  is  amha«arinrjr»ti^^nn 
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Sex,  Exertj 

_****y.      ft  accor(%  tQ  f  *h*g  out  0f 

Study  Pres- 


Hugh  Rodham,  Hillary  Clinton's  younger 
brother,  recalling  the  time  when  they  played  rocket 
ship  in  the  family  basement:  "She  would  always 
drive  and  I  would  always  have  to  sit  in  the  back." 

(NYT) 
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The 
Chrysler  LHS 
also  performs  very  well 
in  adverse  economic 
conditions* 


The  LHS  Lease.  $329  a  month! 

Endowed  with  a  wide  stance,  low-speed  traction  control  and  four-wheel  antilock  braking, 
there's  no  question  the  Chrysler  LHS  will  perform  well  in  adverse  weather  conditions.  It  blends 
the  performance  engineering  of  a  European  road  car  with  the  style,  comfort  and  safety  you  expect 
from  a  Chrysler  luxury  sedan.  What  may  surprise  you  though,  is  how  well  the  LHS  performs  in 
uncertain  economic  conditions.  Through  our  lease  program  you  can  drive  a  new  LHS  for  just 
$329*  each  month.  Top  financial  performance  indeed.  See  your  Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer 
today,  before  conditions  change.  Call  1-800-4  A-CHRYSLER  for  more  information! 


•For  qualified  '.  ssees  through  Gold  Key  Lease  Inc.  24  months.  Based  on  MSRP  example  with  26)  package  of  $30,876  minus  $2,485  dealer  fHRYSLEK 
participation.  Tu  >,  tax,  license  and  insurance  extra.  Up  front:  $3,700  down,  first  month's  payment,  $375  refundable  security  deposit.  Total  of 
payments:  $7,896  ,  is  fees  and  taxes.  Pay  for  excess  wear  and  tear:  15c/mile  over  24,000  miles  and  $275  disposition  fee.  (If  car  is  returned  at  end  of 
term.)  Offer  ends .'.  v  31,  1994.  Dealer  prices  vary.  Option  to  buy  at  lease  end  at  pre-set  price.  tYou  can  call  us  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

See  Your  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealer. 
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As  FGIC  begins  its  second  decade 
as  a  leading  insurer  of  municipal 
bonds,  we  understand  we  have  to  earn 
the  right  to  use  the  word  partnership. 
So  we  are  re-dedicating  ourselves  to 
serving  our  customers. 

You  11  find  this  commitment  in  our 
willingness  to  make  the  tough  deals 
work.  The  patience  to  j  st  plain  listen. 

Am    ou'll  find  that 


partners  who  will 
*     >     everything  to  make 
deal  work,  while 


you  re 
ness 
try 
your 

maintaining  the  rigorous  underwriting 
standards  that  give  bond  investors  such 
confidence  in  FGIC-insured  bonds. 
Because  at  FGIC  partnership  isn't  just  a 
platitude  -  it's  a  commitment. 

And  you  can  also  depend  on 
Aaa/AAA/AAA  bond  ratings,  FGIC  s 
premiere  financial  strength  and  ownership 
by  financial  services  giant  GE  Capital. 
Together  they  give  investors  complete 
confidence  in  FGIC-insured  bonds. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  you?  It 
means  FGIC  is  on  your  side.  And  we're 
determined  to  make  it  the  winning  side. 

Substantial  promise?  Certainly.  We 
hope  you  11  call  us  on  it,  at  212-312-3000. 


FGIC 

A  GE  Capital  Company 
Our  Business  Is  Helping  You. 


Boston 
'  New  York 


 A  

More  NonstopsTo  Great  Britain  Than  Any  Otbe 

U.S.  Airline.  The  next  time  business  takes  you  to  Great  Britain,  fly  the 


/  /  •  r'S/d^I  airline  that's  leading  the  way.  American  Airlines.  With  more  nonstops  to  Gre 


Los  Angeles  _ 

/  Nashvilh  / 
Dallas/*  / 

» 

M:.  li 


Fort  Worth  Britain  than  any  other  U.S.  airline.  Including  new  nonstop  service  to  London 

Miami 

from  Nashville  Philadelphia  and  Raleigh/Durham  starting  May  26.  Now  you  can  choose  from  19 
daily  nonstops  t<  Great  Britain  from  nine  U.S.  gateways.  And  with  our  other  European  service, 
you  can  fly  Americ  n  Airlines  to  nine  countries  across  the  Atlantic. 


•Travel  Service  locations  comprised  of  office  if  American  Express  Travel  Services  Co.,  its  affiliates  and  Representatives  Not  all  services  are  available  at  all  Travel  Service  locations. 


IvellsEasy  With  The  American  Express  "  Card.  Across  Britain,  the  American  Express 
d  is  warmly  welcomed  at  thousands  of  shops,  restaurants  and  hotels.  And  you'll  find 
erican  Express  Travel  Service  locations*  ready  to  assist  you  with  additional  travel  arrange- 
nts,  local  sightseeing  and  emergency  Card  replacement.  You'll  also  have  access  to  cash  at  over 
30  Express  Cash  locations  when  you've  enrolled  in  Express  Cash.  So  next  time  you  fly  to 
iat  Britain,  call  your  Travel  Agent  or  American  Airlines  at  1-800-624-6262. 

1  discover  why  we're  the  greatest  to  Britain.  AmericanAirlines* 

Somethings[xx;kil  to  Eimpes"      Don't  Leave  Home  Without  It* 
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India's  burgeon- 
ing middle  class  is 
growing  by  some 
15  million  a  year, 
making  a  huge 
consumer  market. 
HHH  128 


RIGHT: 

Investigator 
Martin  Biegelman. 
Up  to  $20  billion 
in  claims  is  bogus, 
am  52 


On  average, 
these  25  bosses 
own  stock  worth 
$145  million. 
■■■■■  140 
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Oakwood  Homes 

By  Marc  E.  Babej 

Nicholas  St.  George  guaranteed  his 
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Intrawest  Corp.  90 

By  Nina  Munk 
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Compaq  home  salesman  David  Hall. 
"The  only  traffic  I  have  to  avoid 
is  my  4-year-old." 
OSBBB  212 


lad  Jack  Stanley.  How  do  you  go  bankrupt  twice  in  ten  years? 
It  wasn't  easy.  I  had  to  work  at  it." 
mmm  200 
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Very  promising,  India 


Before  setting  off  from 
his  London  base  for  India 
to  report  and  write  this  is- 
sue's cover  story,  Peter 
Fuhrman  read  through  the 
many  articles  Forbes  has 
written  about  the  subconti- 
nent over  the  years.  A  line 
from  a  1975  story  struck 
him.  "India,"  it  said, 
"needs  less  socialism  and 
more  common  sense."  The 
words  were  penned  by 
Forbes  Editor  James  Mi- 
chaels, who  as  a  young  UPl 
reporter  had  covered  In- 
dia's independence  and  broke  to  the  world  the  news  of  Mohand; 
Gandhi's  assassination  in  1948. 

"As  so  often,  Jim  Michaels  was  way  ahead  of  the  pack,"  say 
Fuhrman,  after  spending  weeks  crisscrossing  the  country  and  intei 
viewing  scores  of  businessmen,  farmers,  shopkeepers.  "Commo 
sense  has  prevailed  at  last  in  India.  Under  Prime  Minister  Narasimh 
Rao,  the  country  is  moving  with  speed  to  liberate  the  talents  anjl 
energy  of  its  business  people,  and  the  masses  are  already  benefiting. 

Assisting  Fuhrman  on  the  story  was  Michael  Schuman.  One  c 
India's  leading  businessmen,  Modi  Group's  Krishan  Kumar  Modj 
summarized  his  country's  prospects  to  Schuman  this  way:  "Th 
elephant  is  starting  to  dance,  and  the  tremors  will  be  felt  from  Toky< 
to  Washington."  Fuhrman  and  Schuman's  story,  "Now  we  are  on 
own  masters,"  starts  on  page  128. 

Where  Ted  Turner  and 
Sumner  Redstone  don't  count 

At  Forbes  we  don't  bother  readers  with  stories  they've  seel 
elsewhere.  If  another  publication  beats  us  to  a  story  we're  workinj 
on,  we'll  gladly  kill  our  story,  even  if  we  think  our  article  is  better 
Our  readers  have  enough  to  read  as  it  is. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  our  annual  survey  of  chief  executiv 
compensation.  A  few  weeks  ago  Business  Week  published  its  annua 
executive  compensation  report.  But  prepared  in  haste,  this  product  i 
so  incomplete  that  we  break  our  if-you-can't-beat-'em-don't-pub 
lish  rule.  Business  Week,  for  example,  compiles  a  limited  amount  o 
data  on  the  chief  executive  officers  of  only  361  companies,  less  than 
half  of  the  800  companies  we  survey.  Among  the  449  chi 
executives  ignored  by  Business  Week  are  Turner  Broadcasting's  Tec 
Turner,  Viacom's  Sumner  Redstone,  McDonald's  Michael  Quinlan 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.'s  John  Malone,  Wal-Mart  Stores'  Davie 
Glass,  the  New  York  Times  Co.'s  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger. 

This  year's  survey  was  directed  by  Susan  Wong.  She  supervised 
dedicated  crew  who  analyzed  over  800  proxies  and  verified  the  dat 
with — and  elicited  new  information  from — every  company.  Thei 
findings  begin  on  page  140. 


Managing  Editor 
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pai/back  time 


There's  nothing  like  the 
distinct  sound  of  money 
pouring  out  of  your 
phone  system. 
And  right  into 
your  company's 
pockets.  Have 
you  heard  it  lately? 
Probably  not.  After  all, 
most  phone  systems  are 
viewed  as  merely  an  expense. 

But  a  ROLM  phone  system  can  actually 

"  help  your  company  make  more 

money.  It  can  also  make  you 
a  lot  more  productive  and  give 
you  a  nice,  healthy  return  on 
your  investment. 

Just  look  at  what  we  did  for 
C.R.  England  &  Sons,  a  national  trucking 
firm.  They  were  losing  almost  30%  of  their 
incoming  calls  before  they  could  answer  them. 

61994  ROLM 


ROLM  is  part  of  the 
Siemens  famify,  the 
world's  largest  private 
communication  systems 
manufacturer  Siemens 
has  helped  businesses 
run  more  efficiently 
for  over  1 40  years. 


So  they  installed 
a  ROLM  telephone 
system.  Since  then, 
they've  been  able  to 
reduce  their  lost  calls 
from  30%  to  1%.  And  they 
converted  all  those  hang-ups 
to  orders.  Sales.  Cash.  Dough. 
Five  Cherries.  Almost  $100,000 
per  month  to  be  exact. 
That's  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  silver  dollars. 
If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  to  improve 
your  company's  bottom  line  and  serve  your 
customers  better,  give  us  a  call.  We'll  send  you 
a  free  booklet  called  "101  Ways  To  Make  Or 
Save  Money  With  Your  Phone  System." 

You  II  find  that  the  sound  of  money  can 
have  quite  a  nice  ring  to  it. 


A  Siemens  Company 

1-800-ROLM-123  ext.  F3 
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Why  aren't 
we  surprised? 

Three  years  ago  we  wrote  about  a 
self-righteous  little  tome  called  The 
Better  World  Investment  Guide.  The 
Guide,  compiled  by  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities,  proclaimed 
Lifeline  Systems,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer 
of  emergency  telecommunication 
devices  for  the  elderly,  to  be  "almost 
by  definition  socially  responsible." 
Lifeline  worked  for  the  common 
good,  refrained  from  animal  testing 
and  refused  to  sell  to  South  Africa. 
Just  the  stock  for  an  aging  flower 
child's  ira  (Apr.  15,  1991). 

Pity  the  flower  child.  The  Guide, 
now  mercifully  out  of  print,  failed  to 
point  out  that  Lifeline's  oh-so-ethi- 
cal  insiders  cashed  out  in  a  public  of- 
fering just  before  earnings  took  a 
dive.  Politically  correct  investors  who 
heeded  the  Guide's  advice  lost  65% 
of  their  money.  A  heavy  price  for  not 
torturing  bunny  rabbits. 

How  have  the  rest  of  the  Better 
World  picks  fared  in  the  cold,  cruel 
market?  Of  the  16  companies  win- 
ning top  plaudits  for,  among  other 
things,  attention  to  affirmativ  e  ac- 
tion, community  involvement  and 
family  leave  benefits,  sanctimonious 
artery  clogger  Ben  &  Jerry's  Home- 
made was  the  best  performer, 
up  77%. 


The  prince's  pay  cut 

Nothing  ages  faster  than  a  big 
number.  Back  in  1991  our  coverage 
of  Steve  Ross'  1990  pay  package  at 
Time  Warner — a  spectacular  $78  mil- 
lion— riled  a  lot  of  people.  One  an- 
gry stockholder  even  stood  up  at  the 
1991  annual  meeting  and  recom- 
mended our  "Prince  of  pay"  story  to 
other  outraged  shareholders.  One 
unusual  perk — dubbed  a  golden  cof- 
fin— was  a  death  benefit  to  pay  a 
salary  and  bonus  to  Ross'  estate  for 
three  years  after  his  death. 

Ross'  death  in  1992  reopened  the 
debate.  The  newest  wrinkle:  His  es- 
tate has  proposed  giving  up  $5  mil- 
lion in  deferred  compensation  to  set- 
tle a  1987  lawsuit  objecting  to  his 
employment  contract  at  Warner 
Communications.  The  modest  ef- 
fect the  settlement  (not  counting  in- 
terest) will  have  on  Time  Warner — 


But  the  good-guy  portfolio  was 
hurt  by  such  paragons  as  Stride  Rite  j 
(down  42%)  and  Apple  Computer 
(down  54%).  Overall,  this  saintly 
group  was  up  just  12%,  against  a 
20%  rise  for  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  500. 

And  the  bogeyman  stocks? 
Chrysler,  McDonnell  Douglas, 
Goodyear  and  General  Electric 
were  among  Better  World's  16  worst 
offenders.  Their  sins  include  sup- 
plying the  defense  and  nuclear  power 
industries,  contributing  to  political 
action  committees  and  keeping  wom- 
en out  of  the  boardroom.  As  a 
group,  they're  up  72%  in  three  years. 

What's  so  bad  about  that? 

-Fleming  Meeks 


Steve  Ross,  late  chairman  of  Time  Warner 
Not  such  a  big  number  today. 
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rarc  Avenue  ultra. 
A  car  so  thoughtful, 
even  its  mirrors 


remember  how  you  look. 

With  a  touch  of  a  button,  the  available  outside  memory  mirrors 
recall  your  favorite  viewing  position.  They  are  also  heated  for  better 
vision  in  nasty  weather.  Even  the  electrochromic  rearview  mirror 
automatically  adjusts  to  reduce  headlamp  glare.  These  and  other 
features,  like  Ultra's  supercharged  engine,  dual  air  bags,  and 
anti-lock  brakes,  are  further  reflections  of  Buick  quality.  To  learn 
more,  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


look. 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


HAND  MADE  WITH  LEATHER  FROM  ITALY, 
ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN.  NO  WONDER  THESE 
SHOES  LOOK  AS  GOOD  AS  THEY  WORK. 


(j?his  could  explain  why  Head  is  the 
fastest  growing  shoe  on  tour.  Pros  like 
Robert  Gamez  and  Gary  Player  swear 
by  them.  "I've  yet  to  wear  a  shoe  that 
looks  or  feels  as  good  as  these."  says 
I  I  To  make  this  kind  of  impression 
on  an  athlete 
who's  seen  every- 
thing the  sport 
has  to  offa ,  means 
going  the  extra 
mile  or,  in  cur 
case,  'millimeter. 
So  we  start  by  putting  the  finest  leathers 
in  the  hands  oj  c  finest  craftsmen, 
Moroccan  craftsm  i,  long  known  for 
their  leather  workit:  abilities.  Then  we 
move  to  the  subtle  deti  i/s  that  you  may 
not  see,  but  definitely  i  otice.  Like  our 
Available  a  Veiman  Marcus  & 


all-natural  kidskin  lining.  Sure,  it  costs 
a  bit  more  than  synthetic  liners,  but  it 
also  keeps  your  feet  drier.  And  to  keep 
thai  early  morning  dew  from  entering 
the  base  oj  the  shoe,  we  lockstitch 
Parisian  thread  into  the  soles.  Check  out 
i  h  e  s  h  o  c  that 
Laoretti,  Albus 
and  Ziegler  like 
to  wear  when 
teei  n g  o J (.  a n  d 
you'll  see  why 
you're  in  very 
good  company.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  shoe  that  leaves  nothing  to 
chance,  just  watch  the  tour,  or  call  us 
at  1-800-888-HEAD. 


exceptional  golj  shops  everywhere. 


it  amounts  to  1.3  cents  per  share — is 
mitigated  by  up  to  $1.25  million  in 
fees  and  expenses  the  firm  has  agreed 
to  pay  plaintiff  lawyers  Abbev  & 
Ellis. 


Gotcha 

THE  WHEELS  of  justice  turn  slowly. 
But  turn  they  do.  Two  years  ago 
Forbes  lifted  the  lid  on  an  outra- 
geous kickback  scheme.  Patient- 
hungry  psychiatric  hospitals — 
through  Matrix  Health  Management 
Inc. — were  funneling  money  and 
favors  to  railroad  unions  in  order  to 
get  workers  from  Conrail  and  Am- 
trak  to  check  in  for  high-priced  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  (Feb.  17, 
1992).  Last  year  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  a  major  civil  suit  against 
the  key  players:  Matrix  and  North- 
western Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

The  suit  claimed  that  Northwest- 
ern paid  Matrix  founders  Jack  Coscia 
and  Louis  Butler  kickbacks — often 
more  than  $75,000  a  month — for 


wooing  railroad  workers  for  month- 
long  admissions.  Rail  union  leaders 
got  various  goodies  from  Matrix  for 
touting  the  scheme,  which  also 
worked  as  a  way  to  dodge  railroad 
drug  testing,  the  suit  alleged. 

In  late  April,  without  admitting 
guilt,  Northwestern  and  its  parent, 
Nu  Med  Inc.,  now  in  Chapter  1 1 , 
agreed  to  cough  up  $1 .4  million  and 
cooperate  with  the  federal  case. 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  the  rail- 
roads, which  paid  bills  upwards  of 
$25,000  each  for  some  800  patients, 
have  filed  their  own  suit.  Stay  tuned: 
Sources  say  the  Labor  Department 
may  still  be  pursuing  a  separate 
criminal  probe. 

-James  R.  Norman  Bi 
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Financial  institutions  may  be  surprised  how  reengineering  can 
make  each  segment  of  their  business  more  competitive.  It  can  increase 
productivity,  reduce  costs,  improve  customer  service  and  streamline 
global  functions. 

Ernst  &JYourtg's  reengineering  experience  is  unsurpassed.  We  have 
teams  of  financial  consultants  who  can  deliver  and  implement  new  ideas, 
processes  and  the  latest  technology  to  keep  you  in  the  fast  lane 

Call  David  Shpilberg  at  Ernst  &.Young,  (212)  773-5610. 
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Coattail  riding 

S; '  ERAL  WEEKS  AGO  in  Mexico  City 
a  bunch  of  shabbily  dressed  people 
showed  up  in  front  of  a  Banco  Na- 
tional de  Mexico  branch  soliciting 
donations  to  help  pay  the  ransom 
for  kidnapped  billionaire  Alfredo 
Harp  Helu,  chairman  of  the  bank's 
holding  company.  All  told,  $6  was 
raised,  but  raising  money  wasn't  the 
point  of  this  cynical  exercise:  Publicity 
was.  The  stunt  was  organized  by 
Asamblea  de  Barrios  ( Neighborhood 
Assembly),  a  community  activist 
group.  "This  was  a  symbolic  act," 
says  an  Assembly  spokesman,  revel- 
ing in  the  media  exposure  his  group 
gained  from  the  Harp  kidnapping. 

-Christopher  Palmer] 


The  price  of  love 

Love  and  business  often  don't 
mix.  Take  singer  Janet  Jackson  and 
her  boyfriend  Rene  Elizondo,  a 
choreographer  with  whom  Jackson 
has  formed  JDJ  Entertainment.  Eli- 
zondo and  his  father  had  big  roles  in 
organizing  her  current  tour.  The 
Elizondos  spent  money  naively.  Pre- 
production  took  about  six  months 
and  cost  over  $2.5  million.  When 
Jackson  finally  hit  the  road  last  No- 
vember, IV2  months  late,  she  went 
out  with  17  equipment  trucks,  9 
buses  and  1 15  people.  The  tab:  over 
5400,000  a  week. 

By  mid-January  the  Elizondos 
began  heeding  the  advice  of  others  to 
rein  in  costs.  Equipment  and  per- 


Singer 

Janet  Jackson 
Her  boyfriend 
should  have 
stuck  to 
choreography. 


Mexico  City's 
Neighborhood 
Assembly 
Turning  the  Harp 
kidnapping  into  a 
cheap  stunt. 


sonnel  have  been  pared  back.  Ex- 
plains tour  manager  Marty  Horn: 
"They're  forgoing  immediate  huge 
profits  for  [Jackson's]  long-term  ca- 
reer benefits.  "  -Robert  La  Franco 

Greens  lose; 
winners  get  green 

In  March  Austria  lost  its  three -year 
battle  to  prevent  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's Export-Import  Bank  from 
guaranteeing  $317  million  in  loans  to 
the  Czech  electrical  utility  cez.  The 
money  will  go  to  Westinghouse  for 
the  completion  and  refitting  to 
Western  safety  standards  of  two  Sovi- 
et-designed nuclear  reactors  in  the 
Czech  Republic.  Austria  had  claimed 
that  the  reactors,  which  are  just  40 
miles  from  its  border,  would  still  be 
unsafe  after  the  work  was  done. 

But  while  Austrian  antinuclear 
groups  lost,  Bank  Austria  and  some 
customers  were  winners.  The  bank, 
21%  government-owned,  bought  sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  shares  in  the 
Czech  utility.  It  then  wrote  options 
against  the  stock  and  sold  them  for  a 
quick  profit,  mainly  to  Austrians  bet- 
ting that  the  price  of  the  underlying 
shares  would  rise  if  the  ExTm  Bank 
guaranteed  the  cez  loans.  Investors 
who  bought  the  options  in  December 
are  now  sitting  on  a  15%-plus  gain. 

-Peter  Fuhrman 

Soros'  newest  interest: 
Morocco 

Morocco's  King  Hassan  has 
hooked  up  with  billionaire  hedge 
fund  investor  George  Soros.  A  few 
months  ago  Soros  met  with  Hassan's 
38-year-old  son-in-law,  Fouad  Fi- 
lali,  to  discuss  making  an  investment 
in  Morocco's  leading  company,  $2 


billion  (sales)  ona.  Run  by  Filali,  ona 
is  in  everything  from  agriculture, 
mining,  media  and  communications 
to  banking  and  insurance.  Its  $650 
million  market  capitalization  is  the 
biggest  on  the  fledgling  Casablanca 
Stock  Exchange.  King  Hassan  owns 

14%  of  ONA. 

Soros  offered  to  buy  up  to  1 0%  of 
the  company's  equity.  But  Filali,  whoj 
himself  owns  over  1%,  bargained 
hard.  Soros  will  invest  about  $40  mil- 
lion in  return  for  2%  of  ona's  shares 
plus  a  1 5%  stake  in  its  financial  subsid- 
iary. The  money  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  ONA's  operations  and  to 
invest  in  Morocco  stocks  listed  on 
the  Casablanca  exchange. 

Soros  isn't  the  only  Wall  Streeter 
showing  confidence  in  Morocco.  Last 
month  Filali  also  set  up  a  $58  mil- 
lion Morocco  fund  with  Salomon 
Brothers.  -ZlNA  Moukheiber 


King  Hassan 
of  Morocco 
Taking  on 
billionaire 
George  Soros 
as  an  investor. 


Nobu  goes  east 

When  Disney  boss  Michael  Eisner 
threw  a  birthday  party  for  his  son  last 
month,  he  chose  to  do  it  at  Matsu- 
hisa,  Beverly  Hills'  hottest  Japanese 
restaurant.  Nobu  Matsuhisa,  45, 
opened  the  70-seat  place  in  1987  and 
has  been  coining  money  serving 
Hollywood  royalty;  agent  Michael 
Ovitz  is  a  regular.  Besides  his  food 
Matsuhisa  pushes  high -margin  wine, 
salad  dressing,  baseball  caps  and  T 
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What's  your 
best  move? 

Call  a  Certified  Residential  Specialist. 
Planning  a  move?  Who  will  you  trust 
when  buying  or  selling  your  home? 
When  choosing  a  real  estate  profes- 
sional, your  next  move  should  be  to 
make  sure  you're  working  with  a 
Certified  Residential  Specialist  (CRS). 


;hirts,  all  with  his  name  splashed 
icross  them.  "Our  customers  are 
ligh-income  people  who  could  get  a 
Sfew  York  Giants  hat  at  Joe  Blow 
;ports  shop  for  $10,"  says  Michael 
Cardenas,  Matsuhisa's  manager. 
'We  sell  our  Matsuhisa  hat  for  $20; 
hey  don't  mind."  All  told,  these 
ligh-margin  products  accounted  for 
ibout  one-third  of  what  Matsuhisa 
grossed  last  year. 

Can  Matsuhisa  make  it  in  New 
fork?  He's  about  to  open  an  80-seat 
estaurant  in  trendy  downtown  Tri- 
>eca;  a  partner  is  actor  Robert  De- 
vliro,  also  an  investor  in  the  nearby 
rribeca  Grill.  Tim  Zagat,  publisher  of 
i  restaurant  guide  bearing  his  name, 
nves  Matsuhisa's  New  York  restau- 
ant  fairly  good  odds  of  success.  But 
vhether  New  Yorkers  will  throw  away 
noney  on  souvenirs  with  the  same 
ibandonmcnt  as  the  Hollywooders  is 
it  best  doubtful.  -R.  L. 

Preditiner  vibrations 

iVKRWAlT  a  half  hour  to  be  seated  in 
i  noisy  restaurant,  then  lose  your  table 
>ecause  you  didn't  hear  the  maitre 
1'  call  your  name?  To  solve  the  prob- 
em,  more  and  more  restaurants  are 
>roviding  patrons  with  pagers  that 
tart  vibrating  when  their  table  is 
eady.  The  Outback  Steakhouse 
hain,  which  began  using  the  giz- 
nos  last  year,  has  found  pagers  enable 
t  to  serve  more  diners  a  night. 

Credit  the  idea  to  David  Miller, 
vho  in  1987  began  using  pagers  to 
landle  the  seating  problem  at  his 
estaurant  in  Jensen  Beach,  Fla.  They 
vorked  so  well  that  Miller  and  his 
>artners  quit  the  restaurant  business 
ind  founded  Jtech,  Inc.,  which  now 
upplies  pagers  and  paging  systems  to 
55,000  restaurants,  hotels  and 
:6untry  clubs  nationwide.  Sales  this 
rear  will  top  $8  million,  says  Miller. 

But  recently  giant  Motorola  has 
umped  into  the  market,  selling  simi- 
ar  pagers  to  TGI  Friday's  and  other 
:hains.  So  Miller  is  branching  out. 
tech  is  talking  to  Wal-Mart  and 
Cmart  about  using  low-frequency 
>agers  to  signal  pharmacy  custom- 
ers that  their  prescriptions  are  ready. 
Meanwhile,  Motorola  plans  to  tar- 
jet  one-hour  eyeglass  shops  and  oth- 
:r  service  stores  in  malls  requiring  a 
:ustomer  wait.  -R.  Lee  Sullivan  WM 
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A  CRS®  offers  special  expertise  due 
to  advanced  study  in  listing,  selling, 
investment  and  taxes.  This,  along  with 
a  proven  record  of  experience,  makes 
choosing  a  CRS  your  best  move  in 
the  successful  completion  of  your 
residential  real  estate  transactions. 

To  contact  a  CRS  in  your  area  call: 

800-462-8841 


hdklH  The  RESIDENTIAL  SALES  COUNCIL  of  the  REALTORS  NATIONAL,  MARKETING 
REALTOR®    INSTITUTE*  is  an  affiliation  of  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS*. 


READERS  SAY 


Chc&per  m  the  long  run 

Rc  "Apple's  Mr.  Pragmatist" 
28).  If  anyone  will  keep  Apple's 
feet  on  the  ground  it  will  be  Mr.  Bill 
Gates.  The  long-term  survival  of  Ap- 
ple Computer  is  in  large  measure 
assured  by  the  existence  of  Microsoft. 
How  so,  you  ask?  Very  simply,  if 
Apple  Computer  were  to  fail,  the  Feds 
would  point  the  antitrust  finger  at 
Microsoft.  Mr.  Gates  would  spend 
more  money  defending  his  corpora- 
tion than  it  now  takes  to  support 
software  for  the  existing  Apple  Mac- 
intosh and  the  new  PowerPC  lineup. 
-Glen  W.  Cope 
Longmcadow,  Mass. 


Microsoft's  Bill  Gates 


Look  to  the  futures 

Sir:  Re  "Are  hard  assets  the  next  big 
play?"  (Apr.  11).  Forbes  neglected  to 
mention  managed  futures  as  the  ideal 
way  to  go  for  most  investors.  There  is 
over  $20  billion  currently  invested  in 
over  500  managed  futures  programs. 
Because  futures  are  negatively  corre- 
lated with  traditional  investments, 
they  tend  to  perform  exceptionally 
well  when  stocks  and  bonds  are  expe- 
riencing down  cycles. 
-E.  Raymond  Pastor,  C.F.P. 
Boca  Raton,  Via. 

Garamendi  \s  grab 

Sir:  Re  "Smart  buyer,  dumb  seller''' 
(Mai:  14).  Executive  Life  could  have 
weathered  the  storm  had  [California 
Insurance  Commissioner]  John 
Garamendi  not  chosen  to  seize  the 
company.  In  fact,  there  were  several 
other  major  insurers  whose  financial 
ratios  were,  at  the  time,  more  serious- 
ly impaired  than  Executive  Life's;  yet, 
there  was  no  publicity,  no  panic,  no 
seizure,  and  those  companies  and 
their     policyholders     have  come 


through  the  difficulty  unscathed.  The 
calamity  of  the  California  earthquakes 
would  appear  to  be  mild  compared  to 
what  the  state  of  California  could  face 
if  Mr.  Garamendi  is  elected  governor. 
-Kathryn  L.  Meldrum 
Denver,  Colo. 

Cut  it  short 

Re  "Deductionitis"  (Mar.  28).  Your 
story  noting  the  intricacies  of  the  IRS 
Form  1116  certainly  hit  home.  The 
taxpayer  knows  something  is  up  when 
a  two-page  form  has  eight  pages  of 
instructions.  If  the  IRS  really  wanted 
to  help  us,  it  would  make  an  1 1 1 6  and 
an  1116A  (short  form).  The  latter 
being  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  use  the  form  only  to 
claim  credit  associated  with  their  in- 
volvement in  a  mutual  fund  with  for- 
eign holdings. 
-Lynn  De  Shay 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Memo  to  the  IRS 

Sir:  Re  "You  know  who  you  are,  and 
so  do  we"  (Apr.  11).  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  match  the 
Form  1099-Misc  reports  it  receives 
on  payments  to  independent  contrac- 
tors against  the  business  income  these 
individuals  report  on  Schedule  C  if 
the  irs  required  them  to  break  out 
self-employment  income  and  list  pay- 
ors. That  approach  has  worked  well 
with  dividends  and  interest,  produc- 
ing much  higher  compliance  rates  in 
the  past  decade.  But  at  present,  self- 
employment  income  is  lumped  in 
with  sales  of  goods  and  other  business 
gross  receipts,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  IRS  to  verify  without  expensive 
and  intrusive  audits. 
-Kenneth  D.  Simonson 
Alexandria,  Va. 

An  apple  a  day 

Sir:  Re  "The  male  hysterectomy" 
(Apr.  25).  It's  amazing  to  hear  cardi- 
ologists refer  to  Dr.  Dean  Ornish's 
lifestyle  program  as  radical,  as  if  a 
meatless  diet  was  the  equivalent  of 
culinary  castration!  Since  when  is  eat- 
ing a  robust  menu  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  grains  "restrictive"?  Do  they  real- 
ly believe  that  slicing  your  sternum  in 
half,  then  prescribing  a  sedentary 


postoperative,  drug-laden  existence  i 
the  preferred,  less  "radical"  solution 
-Dirk  Johnson 
Sterling,  Va. 

Wakeup  call  for  the  West 

Sir:  Re  "Opening  the  right  doors' 
(Apr.  25).  Many  American  decision 
makers  are  still  missing  the  poin 
when  it  comes  to  recognizing  the  ful 
market  potential  of  Central  Europeai 
countries,  like  Poland  and  the  Czecl 
Republic. 

That  the  West  is  still  dragging  it 
feet  through  the  planned  "Partner 
ship  for  Peace"  agreements  with  th< 
Central  and  Eastern  European  coun 
tries  underscores  the  fact  that  ke; 
policymakers  have  yet  to  take  th< 
political  and  economic  value  of  th« 
region  seriously.  Western  complacen 
cy  has  proved  disastrous.  It  should  no 
require  another  Munich  Pact,  anoth 
er  Prague  Spring  to  awaken  corporate 
and  political  leaders  to  the  conse 
quences  of  inaction. 
-Timothy  Scott 
Director  of  Communications 
American  Czech  and  Slovak 

Association 
Washington,  D.C. 

Aviation  liability 

Sir:  Re  Fact  &  Comment  [Mar.  14 
[about  reforming  civil  aviation  liabil 
ity  laws]. The  Republican  governor  o 
South  Dakota  was  killed  recently  ir 
Iowa  in  an  MU-2  that  crashed  be 
cause  a  propeller  came  apart  in  midair 
Should  his  widow  and  children  be 
denied  recovery  if  the  airplane  is  more 
than  15  years  old? 
-Marc  S.  Harding 
Attomey-at-Law 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Fido's  medical  care 

Sir:  Re  "A  modest  proposal"  (Apr 
11).  Forbes  overlooked  the  primary 
reason  veterinary  medical  costs  are 
kept  in  check.  Lacking  the  benefit  oi 
any  type  of  health  insurance,  mosl 
animals  have  no  access  to  advancec 
medical  care.  Any  care  is  rationed,  anc 
none  might  be  offered  by  an  owner. 
-H.A.  McAllister,  D.V.M., 
M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Once  again. 
the  safest 
insurance  company 

in  America  is 
headquartered  in: 

New  ^oik 

— Hartford 
-4%iladelphia 

--Chicago 

Columbus,  GA. 

For  the  second  year,  Financial  World  has  looked  beyond  the  traditional 
money  centers  and  found  the  nation's  safest  insurance  company  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  headquarters  of  AFLAC.  We  have  only  one  thing  to 
say  about  that.  Surprise.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-99  AFLAC 
(1-800-992-3522).  Or  write  AFLAC  Worldwide  Headquarters, 
1932  Wynnton  Road,  Columbus,  Georgia  31999. 

Insuring  Over  38  Million 
People  Worldwide 


Financial  World  is  the  nation's  oldest  business  magazine,  with  a  biweekly  circulation  of  over  500,000. 
©1993  AFLAC  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
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t  Republic  we  reduce  risk  by  sharing  informatwn. 


the  indivili5l41"s  decision  is  only  as  good  as  the  informati< 
that  helped  form  that  decision. 

So  we  bring  together  a  team  of  market  and  credit  ana- 
lysts to  share  information  and  assess  risk  before  borrowiij 
lending  or  investing  funds.  Charged  with  Republic  Bank  , 
most  important  mission — protect  our  depositors'  funds, 
this  "safety  first"  philosophy  earns  us  the  respect  of  the 
financial  community.  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  Equity 
Research,  wrote:  "Over  the  last  27 years,  the  bank  has  deve 
oped  an  excellent  reputation  for  private  banking  capabilities 
dedication  to  the  depositor,  and  risk-averse  banking  practiced 
The  bank  is  unrivaled  among  its  peers  in  asset  quality,rese 
for  loan  losses,  and  equity -to -risk  assets. " 

Working  together  to  protect  the  bank's  customers  hel 
keep  Republic  strong. 

For  more  information  about  Republic  National  Bank, 
call  1  800  REPUBLIC.  Outside  the  U.S.  (212)  221-6056. 

^  Republic  National  Bank 
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ith  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Pact  and  Comment 

iy  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


THE  ULTIMATE  FINANCIAL  DERIVATIVE 

Money. 

UP  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 


he  Federal  Reserve  and  a  number  of  financial  market 
undits  are  worried  about  the  amount  of  debt  some 
lvestors  have  taken  on  to  speculate,  particularly  in  Trea- 
irys.  Instead  of  raising  interest  rates  to  prevent  "exces- 
ve  speculation,"  our  central  bank  should  dust  off  an 
nused  tool:  margin  rates.  On  stocks,  of  course,  the 
mount  of  money  an  investor  has  to  put  up  as  collateral 


has  long  been  50%.  But  for  Treasury  securities  the  margin 
requirement  is  effectively  2%  to  6%  (depending  on  matu- 
rity). An  investor  need  put  up  as  little  as  $20,000  to  buy 
$1  million  worth  of  Uncle  Sam's  paper. 

Why  doesn't  the  Fed  "recommend"  moving  the  collat- 
eral up  to  5%  or  15%?  That  would  certainly  cool  any  re- 
maining speculative  fever,  while  not  harming  the  economy. 


HEALTH  CARE:  TRUST  THE  PEOPLE 


^hen  Congress'  top  taxman  recently  proposed  stiff 
lcreases  to  pay  for  some  sort  of  health  insurance  "re- 
3rm,"  he  stumbled  onto  the  real  core  of  the  health  care 
ebate — the  assumption  that,  unlike  in  almost  any  other 
rea  of  American  life,  individuals  can't  be  trusted  to  make 
ensible  decisions  about  health  insurance  and  that  a  top- 
own,  we-experts-know-best  approach  is  the  only  feasible, 
ealistic  one.  Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D— 111.) 
/ants  to  mandate  that  employers  buy  cm- 
loyees'  health  insurance  because,  as  he 
'Uts  it,  most  workers  are  much  less  sophisti  - 
ated  about  these  issues  than  employers. 

This  paternalistic  attitude  ill  befits  a 
emocracy.  People  can  make  perfectly 
;ood  choices  about  how  to  spend  their 
ealth  care  dollars  if  given  a  chance.  That's 
/hat  we  have  done  here  at  Forbes.  Two 
nd  a  half  years  ago,  like  other  employers, 
/e  were  faced  with  rapidly  rising  health 
isurance  costs.  We  asked  ourselves  a  sim- 
ple question:  How  do  we  make  people 
/ho  work  here  treat  health  care  expenses 
s  if  they  were  their  own  rather  than  ours  or  the  insurer's? 
n  other  words,  what  positive  incentives  could  we  come 
ip  with  to  induce  individuals  to  comparison  shop  and  ask 
iard  questions  when  selecting  medical  care,  as  they  do 
/hen  spending  their  own  money  in  other  areas? 

We  offered  to  pay  our  people  the  difference  between 
/hat  they  filed  in  medical  claims  and  $500  (now  liberal - 
zed  to  $650)  and  then  to  double  that  amount.  Thus,  if 
ou  filed  no  claims  during  the  calendar  year,  you  would 
eceive  $1,000  ($500  x  2).  The  money  would  be  free 
rom  tax;  we'd  up  the  gross  and  absorb  the  liabilities. 


"Trust  us!"  is  Rostenkowski 's 
health  care  philosophy. 


People's  perceptions  suddenly  changed  as  they  realized 
that  each  dollar  of  claims  meant  $2  out  of  their  pockets. 

In  1992,  the  first  year,  insurance  costs  per  employee  fell 
17%  despite  less  than  stellar  experiences  with  hospitaliza- 
tion costs.  Lastyear  they  tumbled  another  10%.  Almost  40% 
of  those  in  our  plan  received  bonuses  for  1993.  Even  those 
who  didn't  qualify  benefited;  their  insurance  costs  are 
going  down,  which  means  more  money  in  their  paychecks. 

Reader's  Digest,  Investor's  Business  Dai- 
ly And  a  handful  of  other  publications  have 
documented  how  Forbes  and  a  few  other 
companies  with  such  individual-oriented 
plans  have  stopped  health  care  inflation 
dead  in  its  tracks. 

Just  as  a  consumer  doesn't  have  to  be  an 
engineer  to  buy  a  car  or  an  agronomist  to 
buy  food,  neither  does  he  have  to  be  a 
health  care  specialist  or  a  physician  to 
make  prudent  decisions  about  what  kind 
of  insurance  best  meets  his  needs  or  to 
engage  in  comparison  shopping  when 
buying  prescriptions  or  choosing  a  physi- 
cian. Critics  fault  our  program  for  allegedly  encouraging 
people  not  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  order  to  get 
bonuses.  That  is  like  saying  people  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  buy  their  own  food  or  clothes  lest  they  starve  them- 
selves or  go  naked  in  order  to  save  money! 

Most  people  won't  scrimp  on  maintaining  their  health 
and  certainly  won't  on  their  children's,  but  they  will  be 
careful  to  get  their  money's  worth.  Yet  most  health 
insurance  experts  and  politicians  cling  to  the  notion  that 
people  are  too  dumb  to  make  the  free  market  work  for 
medical  care.  Individuals  should  be  given  a  real  choice  and 
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voice  in  h<  ir  health  care  dollars  are  spent.  To  do  this, 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  consumers  and  corpora- 
ins.  Employers  can  pay  for  health  insurance  or  medical 
care  with  pretax  dollars,  but  an  individual  can't  take  a  tax 
deduction.  Even  the  self-employed  can  deduct  only  25 
cents  per  dollar  of  their  health  insurance  premiums. 

People  should  also  be  allowed  to  set  up  the  medical 
equivalent  of  tax-free  savings  accounts  or  IRAs.  Compa- 

PARDON  THE 

Let  others  ponder  the  historic  Richard  Nixon;  I  will  for 
the  moment  indulge  in  a  handful  of  personal  recollections. 

As  a  5-year-old,  I  first  met  then-Senator  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  during  the  1952  campaign  when  they  visited  New 
Jersey.  I  was  designated,  along  with  now-Governor  Chris- 
tie Whitman,  to  present  dolls  to  Mrs.  Nixon  for  her 
daughters.  People  stressed  how  lucky  I  was  to  have  this 

honor,  but  I  was  more  con- 
cerned with  not  dropping  my 
doll  and  breaking  it.  The 
presentation  went  without 
a  hitch,  and  I  thought 
Mrs.  Nixon  was  particularly 
nice  for  a  "grown-up." 

My  next  encounter  with 
Richard  Nixon  came  in  1957 
when  he  visited  New  Jersey  to 
help  out  my  father's  ill-fated 
race  for  governor.  He  was  a 
crisp,  no-nonsense  individual. 
I  recall  my  father's  remarking 
how  salty  the  Vice  President's 
language  was — it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  someone 
in  such  an  exalted  position  would  use  language  that 
would  land  this  youngster  in  quick  trouble! 

My  first  "all-nighter"  was  staying  up  for  the  1960 
presidential  election  returns.  There  will  never  be  another 
presidential  race  as  close  or  as  exciting  to  watch.  Until 
midnight  it  looked  as  if  Kennedy  would  have  a  solid  win. 
Then  miraculously,  excitingly  to  me,  Nixon  narrowed  the 
gap.  It  wasn't  until  5:00  a.m.  that  any  network  put 
Kennedy  over  the  top,  and  that  became  a  certainty  only 
when  vote-rigged  precincts  in  Chicago  belatedly  came  in, 
giving  Illinois  to  Kennedy.  What  disappointed  me  then 
and  impresses  me  now  was  Nixon's  refusal  to  challenge 
the  results  when  it  was  clear  that  chicanery  had  robbed 
him  not  only  of  Illinois  but  also  of  Texas  and  Missouri. 
In  late  1978  the  former  President  invited  a  small  group 


Nixon  aids  MSF's  unsuccess 
ful  gubernatorial  bid. 


nies  and/or  individuals  should  be  able  to  put  money  into 
these  accounts  each  year  for  medical  expenses,  and  what  is 
left  in  the  account  unused  should  belong  to  the  individ 
ual.  In  other  words,  if  you  don't  use  it,  you  don't  lose  it 
With  equal  tax  treatment  and  medical  IRAs,  we  would 
see  a  process  begin  that  would  have  tens  of  millions  ofi 
individuals  policing  the  health  care  market  instead  of 
government  bureaucrats,  insurers  and  employers. 

MEMORIES 

of  youngish  journalists  and  think-tankers  to  discuss  world 
issues  with  him.  This  was  Nixon  at  his  best.  He  was  full  o 
detailed  insights  about  domestic  and  international  poll 
tics.  He  was  disturbed  at  the  U.S.'  weakness,  noting  that! 
the  Soviets  were  always  quick  to  move  at  our  expense  bu 
did  so  in  a  way  that  wouldn't  arouse  a  vigorous  reaction) 
here.  For  a  political  junkie  like  me,  a  session  with  such  a) 
seasoned,  acutely  perceptive  historical  figure  was  a  fabu- 
lous— and  legal — high.  Watergate  seemed  even  morej 
incomprehensible  after  an  event  like  this.  I  was  stunned! 
and  impressed  that  Nixon  was  intent  on  becoming  a) 
factor  again  in  influencing  American  foreign  policy.  Hisj 
determination  and  self-discipline  were  extraordinary 

Four  years  later,  my  father,  brothers  and  I  hosted) 
President  Nixon  at  dinner  in  the  magazine's  wine  cellar. 
He  was  a  formidable  wine  expert  (and  wrote  an  article  onj 
wine  for  the  first  issue  of  Forbes  FTI'm  1990).  Wine  tasting 
and  hearing  Nixon's  insights  on  so  many  topics  made  fori 
an  especially  fascinating  evening.  Afterwards  my  visibly! 
impressed  father  said,  "I  wish  we  coujd've  taped  this.  Itj 
was  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  experience." 

The  rarely  seen 
human  side  of 
Richard  Nixon  came 
through  to  me  in 
1990  when  my  fa- 
ther died.  After  the 
memorial  service  he 
sent  a  very  moving, 
handwritten  note. 

I  last  saw  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1991, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Library.; 
Despite  scorching  sun,  he  and  Mrs.  Nixon  stayed  through 
the  whole  ceremony.  But  she  then  became  faint,  and  I  later 
saw  the  President  comforting  his  wife  in  the  courtyard. 

Like  many  millions,  it  will  take  me  a  while  to  fully  grasp 
that  this  great  man  is  gone. 


Superb  wines  surpassed  by  sagacity. 


ICE- 

Absolution — by  C>lafur  Johann  Olafsson 
(Pantheon  Uooks,  $20).  Near  death  and  ob- 
sessed by  a  crime  of  passion  he  committed  half  a 
century  befor  a  self-centered  old  man  looks  at 
his  life.  Bizarre  nding.  Hell  can  indeed  be  here 
on  Earth.  First  Sook  in  English  by  this  top- 
notch  Nordic  no  elist,  who  may  become  that 
true  rarity,  an  Icel  ndic  Nobel  Prize  winner. 
Excerpt:  / know  a  man  who  hasp/one  blind.  He 
misses  nothing  as  mu^  h  as  being  able  to  read  the 


COLD  CHARACTER 

newspapers.  His  wife  refuses  to  read  to  him.  She 
says  she  is  avenging  his  unfaithfulness  to  her,  for 
a  total  of  five  months,  forty  years  ago.  When  she 
wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  him  dead  by  her 
side,  she  will  ask  herself  whether  such  vengeance 
was  worthwhile,  unable  to  do  anything  to  change 
what  has  come  to  pass. 

Excerpt:  My  children  .  .  .  I  have  said  enough 
about  them.  They  are  just  testimony  to  a\ 
mistake.  ■ 
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I  "  GETS  ITS  AGGRESSIVE  STREAK  F 

Its  great-grandmother  .vas  a  tour  bus.  Its  father  a  safe,  practical  of  a  Type-A  personality.  Sleeker  aerodynamics.  1 6-mcr 
900.  But  the  new  Saab  9l  !  SE  Turbo  Coupe  shows  definite  signs        wheels.  A  stiffened  sports  suspension.  A  1 85-hp  intercooled 
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Other  Comments 


Losing  Perspective 

Whether  the  world  has  alw  ays  ap 
peared  complex  to  man  is  really  be- 
side the  point.  It  is  becoming  clear 
that  as  reality  itself  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  over  the  course  ot 
this  century  in  particular,  the  ability 
of  the  average  citizen  to  make  sense 
of  that  complexity  has  diminished 
accordingly.  Worse  yet,  our  interest 
in  making  sense  of  reality  has  de- 
clined in  direct  proportion  to  our 
inability  to  make  sense  of  it. 
-Ian  I.  Mitroff  and  Warren  Bennis, 
The  Unreality  Industry 

Painful  Practice 

Some  large  HMOs  refuse  to  pay  for 
epidurals  (a  common  painkiller  for 
childbirth)  unless  a  patient  has  a  med- 
ical condition  thought  to  warrant  it. 
And  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Clinton 
plan  to  drive  Americans  into  HMOs. 
Health  bureaucrats  have  decided  that 
epidurals  are  an  "elective,'1  even  an 
extravagance.,  and  that  women  who 
anticipate  normal  labors  should  have 
their  babies  without  anesthesia.  The 
American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  issued  a  report 
pointing  out  that  "there  is  no  other 
circumstance  where  it  is  considered 
acceptable  for  a  person  to  experience 
severe  pain  amenable  to  safe  interven- 


tion while  under  a  physician's  care." 

A  free-market  health  system,  in- 
cluding one  with  HMOs,  might  not 
insure  epidurals,  but  it  might  create  a 
market  in  which  people  were  free  to 
purchase  this  procedure  themselves.  A 
health  system  run  by  politicians  is 
subject  to  political  pressure,  especially 
when  a  group's  ideological  agenda 
coincides  with  the  government's  need 
to  save  money.  In  this  instance,  it  puts 
women  and  their  babies  in  the  sort  of 
danger  and  pain  they  have  not  known 
since  their  great-grandmothers'  day. 
-Danielle  Crittenden, 
Wall  Street  Journal 

The  Truth  Hurts 

"I  come  in  search  of  truth,"  I  in- 
formed the  guys  at  this  newspaper's 
Machias  [Maine]  bureau,  outlining 
my  quest  to  elicit  from  Real  People 
their  opinions  on  current  matters  of 
great  import.  They  steered  me  to  62- 
year-old  furniture  maker/restorer 
Doug  Campbell,  a  man  with  a  theory 
on  everything  and  not  bashful  about 
shouting  it  to  the  world. 

We  covered  Hillary  Clinton's  fi- 
nancial wizardry  in  turning  a  $1,000 
investment  in  the  futures  market  into 
a  $  1 00,000  profit  in  under  two  years. 
Campbell's  bottom  line  on  the  Clin- 
tons: "They  are  quick  and  slick,  and  I 


think  a  lot  of  people  really  admire 
that,  w  hich  pretty  much  tells  you  why 
the  country  is  in  the  fix  it  is." 
-Kent  Ward, 
Bangor  (Me.  )  Daily  News 


When  a  great  man  dies,  there 
are  always  storms. 

-Chinese  mourner,  on  the 
hailstorm  that  began  as 
Richard  Nixon  was  brought  to 
his  burial  place,  New  York  Times 


"Kemo  sal  ,  I  want  you  to  be  official  greeter  at  my  new  casino." 


Shock  to  the  System 

I  DON'T  think  the  Fed's  primary  pur- 
pose in  raising  rates  is  to  attack  infla- 
tion. Rather,  I  think  the  Fed  was 
quite  rightly  scared  by  excessive  spec- 
ulation in  the  U.S.  bond  market  and 
in  some  foreign  markets,  especially 
those  for  so-called  emerging  country 
stocks  and  bonds. 

The  Fed  wants  to  cool  off  this 
speculation  by  raising  interest  rates  a) 
bit  to  make  financing  speculative 
trading  more  expensive,  and  by  trying 
to  shock  markets  into  more  realistic 
prices.  Indeed,  prices  in  some  markets 
have  fallen  sharply  since  Feb.  4,  when 
the  Fed  moxed  to  raise  short-term 
rates  for  the  first  time  in  fix  e  years. 
-Allan  Sloan,  Washington  Post 

Club  Fed 

This  prison  [in  Alderson,  W.  Va.j,  it 
xvas  like  a  country  club.  I  tell  you,  no 
wonder  people   here   continue  to 
commit  such  crimes.  There  was  a| 
health  club,  there  was  great  food. 
There  were  salads,  if  you  like  salads. 
There  was  your  own  bedroom.  It  was 
a  good  rest.  I  gained  weight. 
-Marlene  Chaj  mers,  Washington 
socialite,  about  her  incarceration  on 
drug  charges,  Vanity  Fair  interview 
by  Judy  Bachrach 

Mystery  Meat 

A  dead  bat  was  found  in  a  pan  of 
broccoli  due  to  be  served  for  lunch  at 
a  social  serx'ices  centre.  The  lunch 
was  supposed  to  be  vegetarian. 
-The  Economist 
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"Confidence  and  trust 
are  not  things  you  get 
from  a  brochure." 


Confidence  and  trust  are  things  you  earn.  Over  time. 
Delivering  on  promises.  Exceeding  expectations.  That's 
why  looking  at  the  Gulfstream  V  versus  the  competition,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  record. 

Charles  Coppi  is  a  part  of  that  record.  More 
than  35  years  ago,  he  was  on  the  concept  team 
that  created  the  Gulfstream  I — the  first  aircraft 
specifically  designed  for  business  use. 

"If  you  told  me  back  then  we'd  be  designing  some- 
thing like  the  Gulfstream  V  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
you.  New  York  to  Tokyo  at  Mach  .80?  It  was  just  a 
dream.  But  in  1995,  when  the  Gulfstream  V  flies,  it 
will  be  a  reality." 


Charles  N.  Coppi 
Sr.  VP- Engineering 

&  Technology 
Gulfstream  Aerospace 


The  introduction  of  the  Gulfstream  V  will  mark 
the  fifth  time  Charlie  has  guided  the  launch  of  a  new  standard 
in  business  aircraft.  And  while  it  will  offer  the  ultimate  in 
state-of-the-art  technology,  it  is  built  around  a  proven  concept. 

"Some  of  these  new  planes  seem  pre-occupied  with  bells  and 
whistles  at  the  expense  of  function.  Simplicity  is  a  virtue. 
It  pays  dividends  in  reliability,  safety,  extra  pilot  margins 
and  performance." 

Charlie  just  shrugs  when  someone  suggests  he's 
an  aviation  legend.  "I'm  hardly  the  legend. 
Gulfstreams  are  the  legend." 


V/A 

Gulfstream 
Aerospace 


Contact:  Robert  Cooper  (912)  965-5555 


Setting  the  Standards 
Others  Follow. 


OUTPERFORMS  -4*6  AND 
PENTWM,  CHECK  ■ 

WORKS  WITH  MS-t>©S, 
CHECK.  . 

■  WORKS  WITH  WINDOWS, 
CHECK.  . 

■  MEETS'  CORPORATE  NETWORK 
STANDARDS ,  CHECK-  . 

•  INCREASES  EMPLOVEE 
PRODUCTIVITY,  CHECK-,. 

PL06-AND-  PLAY  EXPANSION , 
CHECK-  . 

RISC  PERFORMANCE  ATA 
NON-RISC  PRICE  ,  CHECK,  . 


Think  of  it  as  the  Macintosh 
for  people  who  thought  they  could 
never  have  a  Macintosh. 


Check  your  preconceptions  at  the  door. 

This  isn't  just  a  new  family  of  Macintosh 
personal  computers.  Its  a  whole  new  kind 
of  personal  computer. 

A  new  architecture.  A  new  chip.  A  new 
standard  that  exceeds  previous  personal 
computing  standards  -  yet  works  with  DOS, 
Windows  and  Macintosh. 

Introducing  Power  Macintosh"  It's  more 
powerful  than  a  Pentium  processor-based 
PC.  It's  more  human  than  a  Macintosh. 
It's  the  most  powerful  line  of  personal  com- 
puters in  the  world. 

The  power  of  Apple,  IBM 
and  Motorola. 

At  the  heart  of  Power  Macintosh  is  the 
PowerPC"  601  microprocessor:  the  first  of 
_00r\^  a  new  family  of  ultra-high- 
^jf*.         performance  RISC 
chips  developed  in  a 
unique  three-year  collab- 

The  PowerPC  601  bos  a  ,     ,  . 

hi  of  power  inside  it  the  oration  between  Apple, 

combined  resources  of  .  , 

IBM,  Motorola  and  Apple.   IBM  aild  Motorola. 

The  RISC  technology  of  Power  Macintosh 
brings  a  whole  new  level  of  performance  to 
personal  computing.  Software  written  to 
take  advantage  of  its  unique  new  capabili- 
ties, in  fact,  will  run  significantly  faster 
than  the  same  programs  written  for  486 
or  Pentium  processor-based  PCs. 


Prom  left,  the  new  Power  Macintosh  8100/80,  Power  Macintosh 
7100/66  and  Power  Macintosh  6100/60.  , 


Combine  the  power  of  RISC  with  the 
practical  simplicity  of  a  Macintosh  person- 
al computer,  and  the  result  is  more  work 
done  in  less  time,  with  lower  support  costs. 

The  power  to  run  MS-DOS, 
Windows  and  Macintosh  software. 

Many  Power  Macintosh  configurations 
come  bundled  with  SoftWindows"  from 
Insignia  Solutions,  an  innovation  that  lets 
Power  Macintosh  run  hundreds  of  off-the- 
shelf  MS-DOS  and  Windows  applications 
at  386  and  486  performance  levels.  (Of 
course,  Power  Macintosh  runs  thousands  of 
Macintosh  productivity  programs,  too.) 

This  is  just  the  most  recent  example  of 
Apple's  commitment  to  making  it  easier  for 
MS-DOS  and  Windows  users  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Macintosh  innovations. 

The  power  of  RISC  for 
as  little  as  $1,819.' 

These  days,  the  whole  personal  com- 
puter industry  is  buzzing  about  the  poten- 
tial of  RISC  processor  technology  in  PCs. 

"My  next  computer 
will  be  a  PowerPC.  I  was 


using  Intel-based  machines  long  before 
the  PC  was  a  glimmer  in  IBM's  eye,  but  as 
Emerson  said,  foolishly  held  consistency  is 
the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds....  It's  time  for 


Power  Macintosh 

6100/60 

7100/66 

8100/80 

Processor 

PowerPC 601 

PouierPi  t  in 

PowrP)  601 

Speed 

6UMHz 

66,\IH; 

no  Mil: 

Motion- 

8MB  In  72MB 

8MB  lo  136MB 

8MB  lo  264MB 

Expansion  slots 

IPDSorNuBus 

)NuBu$ 

SNuBus 

Hun/  dtsit  storage 

KMIIior  250MB 

250MB  or  500MB 

250MB  lo  IGB 

Video  support 

DPMI 

DRAM, 

VRAM  1MB  to  2MB 

DRAM. 

\M\l2MBIo4MB 

Si'lirorkmu 

Elhemel 

t-lbeniel 

Elberttet 

Apple  Price 

From  $1,819 

From  S2X99 

From  $4,249 

All  Ibis  plus  Inull-m  Macintosh  PC  Exchange  AppleScrlpl.' 
QuickTime  software.  TrueType  fonts.  16-hil  stereo  sound,  file 
staring  and  more 

a  change,  and  the  time  is  now,"  wrote  Bill 
Machrone  in  PC  Week.  "Thai  next  machine 
will  probably  wear  an  Apple  logo....  Apple 
appears  to  be  a  good  six  months  ahead  of 
IBM  in  terms  of  [PowerPC]  product  devel- 
opment and  software  integration." 

Call  800-732-3131,  extension  600,  for 
the  name  of  your  authorized  Apple  reseller. 

And  find  out  about  the  power  that  will 
change  the  way  you  think  about  Macintosh. 
The  power  to  be  your  best: 


Introducing  Power  Macintosh. 


Apple 


'Bffecliiv  V  14/94  tipple  Price  includes  Ibe  Power  Macintosh  6100/60  Wilb  8MB  of memory  and  a  IdllMli  bard  drive  lor  tlx-  sake  oj 'custom  coujifiiiraiion,  ktybuard  monitor  and  nmwearv  sold separately  I  nless  bundled u nib  a  particular  oHilwirulmu  Sii/nimdiuiw  must  tx-  punhased separately 
Retail  prims  may  vary  defieiidiui;  mi  i<n<tli»it  <  /'<*')  \pple  mmputer.  Inc  All  rights  resenvd  \pple  the  ipple  loyii  ilaanlosli  and  the  poitrr  to  be  your  best"  un  registered  Imdemurt-.s  oj  \pple  (  omputer  hit  \pph\ripl  Macintosh  I'C  Kichaiif-e.  fiiiier  Macintosh.  Quick  Dme  and  irttc'(ipe  aiv 
trademark  <>i  \pplc  ihmpuler  hi  I'ou  erl't is  a  trademark  <•/  hilermtlional  liusmess  Machnic^  hrjumilion  used  under  license  there/mm  K  inthus  is  a  tmiemarli  of  Microsoft  Corporation,  ami  .ty/ll  uubm  s  ft  a  Inulemark  pf  MhiimiA  (vrfmmlion  used  under  tlivn.se 


to  customize 
ffM9minutes. 


Easy.  Leave  the  keys  in  it.  Leave  it  running  while  you  pop  in  for  a  quick  cup  of  coffee.  Park  it  in  dark, 
lonely  areas.  It  only  takes  a  thief  nine  minutes  to  strip  your  car  clean. 

Allstate  is  partnering  with  anti-car  theft  groups  and  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  country 
to  prevent  cars  from  being  stolen.  So  see  an  Allstate  Agent  ^JJJ^g  jj^  PQQ(j,  Jl^JlClS 


for  simple  ways  to  help  keep  your  car  from  going  to  pieces. 

for  tips  -m  how  in  help  prevent  t  a>  (Ml  plus  money  saving  coupons  from  Sear*  and  the  Allstate  Motor 
luh  see  an  Allstate  \gentorwriteto  Aiustatc.  Dept.  CT.  P.O.  Box  7660.  Ml.  Prospect.  11.60056-9961. 

199  ♦  Ailstate  Insurance  Company.  Morthbrook,  Illinois 
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Commentary 

>n  events  at  home  and  abroad 


5y  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


RICHARD  NIXON-1913-1994 

tICHARD  Nixon  came  to  the  presidency  in  1969  perhaps 
lore  qualified  by  intellect  and  experience  than  any  other 
lodern  President.  He  knew  from  his  first  dav  in  office 
recisely  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  how  to  accomplish  it. 
lenry  Kissinger  describes  Richard  Nixon  at  his  inaugura- 
on  in  January  1969:  "He  seemed  exultant,  as  if  he  could 
ardly  wait  for  the  ceremony  to  be  over  so  that  he  could 
egin  to  implement  the  dream  of  a  lifetime." 
That  was  20  years  after  I  had  first  met  him.  As  a  young 
California  congressman  planning  to  run  for  the  Senate  in 
950,  Nixon  turned  up  at  a  Republican  event  in  San 
rancisco.  At  that  time  a  small  group 


f  us  were  trying  to  organize  the 
iOP  there  after  Thomas  Dewey's 
residential  defeat  in  1948.  Nixon 
)oked  younger  than  anyone  else, 
'ith  his  close-cut  hair  and  a  shy  man- 
er  that  was  obvious  during  his 
:>eech  as  he  waved  (having  been  told 
3)  a  new  broom  in  the  air  to  under- 
sore  that  he  was  going  to  sweep  out 
le  corruption  of  the  Truman  Ad- 
linistration.  He  spoke  then,  as  he 
Iways  did,  of  ways  to  overcome  the 
ig  Democratic  registration  lead.  Indeed,  when  I  read 
lat  Nixon  had  been  working  on  a  speech  to  GOP 
mdraisers  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  had  his 
:roke,  I  was  sure  those  same  themes  were  in  his  mind. 

He  was  much  criticized  for  the  excesses  of  his  1950 
matorial  campaign  against  Helen  Douglas,  but  his  cam 
aign  simply  used  arguments  and  tactics  her  Democratic 
vals  had  used  in  the  primary.  His  victory  in  that  contest 
long  with  his  bringing  down  Alger  Hiss,  another  liberal 
ivorite,  sentenced  Nixon  to  the  scorn,  violent  press  and 
itellectual  abuse  that  he  endured  throughout  his  career. 

This  contributed  to  the  defensive,  combative  personality 
lat  many  Americans  associate  with  Richard  Nixon.  Sadly, 
e  did  have  to  fight  harder  than  most  to  achieve  his  goals 
nd  had  to  fight  against  people  whose  advice  he  otherwise 
ould  have  valued  and  whose  positions  and  acceptance  he 
nvied.  Long  after  he  achieved  most  of  his  goals,  as  well  as 
oi  ld  tame,  he  still  seemed  shy  and  ill-at-ease  in  private. 

What  were  Nixon's  overriding  goals?  Nothing  more  or 
:ss  than  peace  and  freedom.  Long  before  most,  he 
ialized  that  the  anticommunism  on  which  his  career  had 


1974:  RMN  and  CWW  discussing  health  care 


been  launched  was  not  enough.  The  world  had  to  see  that 
democracy  and  freedom  worked,  allowing  people  to 
realize  their  best.  America  was  democracy's  great  show- 
case and  had  to  be  compassionate  and  strong.  Nixon 
always  supported  Social  Security,  health  care  reform,  and 
giving  state  governments  the  funding  and  freedom  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 

Nixon  also  felt  America  had  to  fulfill  a  world  leadership 
role  in  combatting  communism,  the  negation  of  all  he 
cherished.  He  thought  one  of  the  best  places  to  start 
checking  its  seemingly  inexorable  spread  was  China,  which 
by  the  early  1970s  was  already  unhap- 
py with  Moscow  and  only  needed 
encouragement  to  break  away.  He 
assured  China  it  would  not  be  isolated, 
that  it  would  have  a  friend,  if  not  an 
ally,  in  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time 
communism  could  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  elsewhere;  thus,  in  Vietnam  the 
Kennedy  policies  of  helping  the  anti- 
communist  South  were  continued. 

These  policies  were  carried  out 
against  fierce  opposition,  contempt 
and  ridicule,  fanned  by  many  who 
opposed  all  Nixon's  initiatives,  detente  or  anticommu- 
nism. These  long  struggles  demonstrated  many  times 
over  that  Nixon  had  the  strength  he  so  admired  in  others. 
Twice  the  American  voters  agreed — the  second  time 
electing  him  by  a  landslide  despite  ferocious  opposition. 

Nixon  had  faults,  as  do  we  all,  and  some  of  them  were 
serious.  But  they  were  magnified  many  times  by  the 
virulence  of  his  opponents  who  hated  to  see  their  conven- 
tional wisdom  refuted.  Despite  this,  he  left  his  mark  on 
his  countiy  and  on  the  world  in  ways  few  are  privileged  to 
do.  The  outpouring  of  grief  at  his  death  and  the  world- 
wide tributes  have  been  moving  and  genuine.  He  domi- 
nated the  world  stage  for  more  than  two  generations,  and 
his  influence  will  last  much  longer  as  his  thoughtful  and 
brilliant  books  are  read  throughout  the  world. 

Richard  Nixon  had  one  final  strength  that  he  earned 
and  cherished  above  all  else.  He  had  the  love  and  con- 
tinuing devotion  of  his  family.  His  wife,  Pat,  and  their 
two  daughters,  Tricia  and  Julie,  knew  him  better  than 
anyone  ever  did  or  will,  and  their  devotion  never  wavered 
and  was  absolute  throughout  his  long  life.  OK 
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BIG  BERr 


"  8  reasons 
why  the 

Big  Bertha 
Irons  are 

the  "World's 

Friendliest 
Irons 


1 


BIG  in  all  the  right  plac 


2 


THE  360°  UNDERCUT 
•  CHANNEL  and  the 

heavy  top  line  provide  a 
balance  to  the  golf  club 
and  help  to  give  the 
Big  Bertha  Iron  the 
largest  effective  hitting  area 
of  any  iron  ever  developed.  This 
weight  distribution  also  affords 
golfers  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  ball 
down  in  windy  conditions  and  to  enjoy 
a  solid  feel  even  when  the  ball  is  struck 
high  on  the  face. 


The  BIG,  CONSISTENTLY-THIN  STEEL  FACE  means  no  hot  spots 
and  even  better,  no  dead  spots.  Consistent  yardage  and  feel  is  what  you  can  count  on. 
•  But  even  more  than  that,  the  consistently-thin  face  is  what  allows  us  to  move  the 
weight  back  and  away  from  the  clubface,  increase  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  radius 
of  gyration  and  offer  360°  of  perimeter  weighting.  All  told  this  means  straighter,  more 
satisfying  shots  even  when  you  make  contact  slightly  outside  the  prime  hitting  area. 


3 


Th  s  CONCENTRATION  OF 
MASS  360°  around  the  clubface  means 
•  not  only  a  more  solid  feel  but  an  ability  to 
get  the  ball  airborne  more  easily.  The 
location  of  this  mass  also  signals  a  higher 
moment  of  inertia  or  resistance  to  twist, 
which  translates  into  sweeter,  straighter 
shots,  especially  from  heavy  rough. 


THE  METAK  ^PHOSIS:  The  success  of  the  Big  Bertha  Driver  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  two  things  -  its  BIG,  CONSISTENTLY-THIN 

9  STEEL  face  and  the  optimum  amount  of  perimeter  weighting  afforded  by  this  feature.  Naturally,  we  wanted  these  satisfying  elements  to  be 
ncorporated  in  our  new  iron.  And  you  can  see  in  the  above  sequence,  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  this.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  our  designers,  utilizing 


If  Creates 


IA  IRONS 


all  the  right  reasons 


The  SHAFT  in  each  Big  Bertha  Iron  is  specifically  designed  for  optimum 
performance.  In  addition  to  length,  weight,  flex  point  and  torque,  the  shaft  is 
matched  to  give  the  clubhead  greater  consistency  in  performance...  whether 
'q  the  shaft  is  light  weight  steel  or  graphite. 


The  uniquely  CURVED  AND  CONTOURED 

SOLE  of  the  Big  Bertha  Iron  allows  the  clubhead  to 
%  glide  through  the  turf,  move  the  ball  out  of  the  worst  of 
lies,  and  helps  to  raise  the  confidence 
level  of  all  golfers.  Our  staff  pros 
tell  us  these  Big  Bertha  Irons  get 
them  out  of  heavy  rough  far 
better  than  any  other  irons. 


The  TRU-BORE® 
TECHNOLOGY  OF 

S2H2'!  contributes  to  the 
stability  of  the  Big  Bertha 
Iron  and  its  consistency  in 
feel  and  performance. 


8 


The  SHORT  HOSEL  or  S2H2*  technology  not  only  allows  us  to  distribute  more  weight  to  the  hitting  area 
but  also  means  that  the  club  is  less  likely  to  get  tangled  and  close  down  in  the  rough,  causing  some  frightening 
shots.  The  Big  Bertha  Iron,  which  is  offered  with  a  choice  of  three  lie  angles:  standard,  two  degrees  upright  and 
9  two  degrees  flat,  is  a  precise  and  unique  instrument  aimed  to  put  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  pro  and  amateur  alike 


Big  Bertha  Iron 
(Cross  Section) 


he  latest  in  computer  technology,  opening  up  the  back  of  the  Big  Bertha  Driver,  inserting  a  key 
nuch  like  those  used  for  vacuum-packed  cans  and  rolling  the  metal  forward  towards  the  face.  Voila! 
fou  have  the  BIGGEST,  CONSISTENTLY-THIN  STEEL  faced  iron  on  the  market.  You  have  360° 
>erimeter  weighting.  You  have  the  World's  Friendliest  Iron  ".  EVER. 


GOLF^ 

YOU  CANT  ARGUE  WITH  PHYSICS® 
2285  Rutherford  Road,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008 
(800)  228-2767 
In  California,  call  (619)  931-1771 
In  Canada,  call  toll  free:  (800)  361-5678 
Call  us.  We'll  tell  you  who  carries 
Callaway  golf  clubs  in  your  area. 

Litliwa,'.  Bi{  Berth*1,  Wortdi  Friendlietr  Iron* " .  S2H2-  Tru  Bore-  Big  in  ill 
ihe  right  placet,  lor  ill  the  right  rettont    the  Sir  lt«<  Newton  figure  and  Too 
Cen  t  Argue  With  Ph)rli<l  ire  tredtmjrkt  o(  the  C.ltjwlr  GollCompinr 


Too  bad! 

you're  so 

addicted 

to  import 

C3TS. 

Demand  Better.  Eighty  Eight  LSS  ByOidsmoloile  i 
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WHAT  S  AHEAD  FOR  BUSINESS 


The  Forbes/Gallup  Poll  of  Chief  Executives 


Do  you  generally  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  job  Bill  Clinton 
is  doing  as  president? 

Approve  J^jj^^^j^H 

Disapprove   750/0 


No  4% 
opinion  7% 


CEOs 

General  public 


Do  you  think  he'll  be  elected  to  a 
second  term? 


Which  of  the  following  four 
issues  should  receive  highest 
priority  from  President  Clinton? 


Federal  budget  deficit 
Anti-crime  legislation 


Expansion  of  tra 
Health  care  refo 


rade  15% 
form  $% 


No  opinion  1% 


Over  the  next  six  months,  do  you 
expect  the  overall  U.S.  business 
climate  to  get  better,  worse  or 
remain  about  the  same? 


Better 
Worse 

Remain  about  the  same 


5% 


Are  you  spending  more,  less  or 
about  the  same  time  as  you  were 
two  years  ago  dealing  with 
lawsuits  or  the  threat  of  lawsuits 
against  your  company? 

41% 


If  you  had  children  who  were  about 
to  graduate  from  college,  would 
you  advise  them  to  go  to  graduate 
school  or  start  working? 

Go  to  graduate  school 
Start  working 

Other  |  6% 
No  opinion  |  4% 


We  figured  this  was  the  case  all 
along,  but  the  first  FORBES/Gallup 
Poll  of  chief  executives  confirms 
that  the  nation's  top  business  leaders 
think  much  less  of  the  job  President 
Clinton  is  doing  than  the  American 
public  does.  Of  315  chief  executives 
of 800  of  the  country's  largest  compa- 
nies who  were  polled  by  telephone 
between  mid-March  and  mid-April, 
only  2 1  %  approve  of  Clinton's  per- 
formance in  office,  while  75%  disap- 
prove. Among  all  Americans  polled 
separately  by  Gallup,  51%  approve 
and  42%  disapprove. 

A  majority  (52%)  of  the  execu- 
tives don't  even  think  Clinton  will  be 
reelected  to  a  second  term.  Just  over 
a  third  (36%)  think  he  will  be.  The  rest 
are  unsure. 

What  do  the  executives  think  the 
President  should  put  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda?  They  were  given  four 
choices:  health  care,  the  federal  bud- 
get deficit,  anti-crime  legislation 
and  expansion  of  trade  opportunities. 

By  a  wide  margin  (58%),  execu- 
tives think  the  deficit  is  most  impor- 
tant, followed  by  anti-crime  mea- 
sures (20%)  and  expansion  of  trade 
opportunities  (15%).  Health  care 
reform  came  in  dead  last,  at  6%. 

While  they're  not  enthusiastic 
about  their  President,  the  chief  execu- 
tives are  pretty  bullish  about  the 
economy.  Exactly  half  think  the  busi- 
ness climate  will  get  better  over  the 
next  six  months;  only  5%  say  it  will  get 
worse.  The  rest  (45%)  think  things 
will  remain  about  the  same. 

There's  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween those  forecasts  and  the  execu- 
tives' feelings  about  Clinton.  Of 
those  who  think  the  economy  will  im- 
prove, 27%  approve  of  his  perfor- 
mance. Among  those  who  think  the 
business  climate  will  stay  the  same 
or  get  worse,  only  15%  approve. 

When  asked  how  much  of  their 
company's  capital  spending  is  going 
for  enhancing  productivity  and  how 
much  for  expanding  capacity,  the  ex- 
ecutives indicated  roughly  equal 
amounts  for  each.  The  mean  for  en- 
hancing productivity  is  38%.  For  ex- 


panding capacity,  the  mean  is  39%. 

With  everyone  complaining 
about  litigation  these  days  (excepting 
the  plaintiff  bar,  of  course),  we 
asked  if  the  time  top  executives  per- 
sonally devote  to  dealing  with  law- 
suits or  the  threat  of  suits  against  their 
companies  was  increasing.  Is  it 
more  than  what  it  was  two  years  ago? 
About  four  in  ten  (41%)  say  yes. 
Half  (50%)  say  there's  been  no 
change,  and  9%  say  there's  actually 
been  a  decline.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how,  in  future  polls,  these  num- 
bers change. 

With  all  the  fuss  in  the  media 
about  supposed  wretched  excess  in 
the  executive  suite,  we  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  worries  about  bad 
publicity  might  affect  the  decision 
to  buy  or  use  a  company  plane.  The 
executives  replied  that  image  isn't  a 
big  factor  here.  About  half  (52%)  of 
the  executives  report  their  company 
has  a  plane.  Only  11%  say  they've  put 
off  buying  another  one  or  have  lim- 
ited use  of  their  plane  because  of  im- 
age worries.  Only  14%  of  the  execu- 
tives without  a  plane  say  they  haven't 
bought  one  for  fear  the  media 
would  criticize  them  for  the  purchase. 

Finally,  we  wanted  to  see  what 
kind  of  career  advice  the  chief  execu- 
tives would  have  for  new  college 
graduates:  plunge  right  into  the  job 
market  or  go  to  graduate  school. 
The  answers  were  nearly  evenly  split. 
Half  say  they'd  advise  the  kids  to 
start  working  right  away,  40%  would 
recommend  graduate  school  right 
away.  A  third  (37%)  of  the  latter 
would  advise  business  school;  only 
7%  would  recommend  law  school — 
an  indication,  perhaps,  that  the  ex- 
ecutives see  the  litigation  hassles  abat- 
ing down  the  line. 

We  asked  all  the  chief  executives 
what  industry  they'd  advise  their  chil- 
dren to  go  into.  The  responses  were 
all  over  the  lot,  but  the  biggest  chunk 
(13%)  said  information  manage- 
ment and  communication.  Financial 
services  came  in  at  10%,  followed  by 
4%  each  for  manufacturing  and  health 
care.        -Stewart  Pinkerton  ma 
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IBERT  ROSENSTEIN 


tue  Forbes  Index  (1967=100) 


Don't  be  too  disappointed  with  the  2.6%  annualized 
growth  rate  in  gross  domestic  product  reported  by  th<! 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  is  an  advance  figure  anc 
will  be  revised  at  least  two  more  times.  Maury  Harris,  chie| 
economist  at  PaineWebber,  argues  that  the  trade  deficit- 
one  of  the  many  components  of  GDP — may  have  beer 
overstated  as  a  result  of  inadequate  seasonal  adjustments 
Harris  suggests  that  first-quarter  GDP  may  be  higher  ir 
subsequent  revisions.  For  this  quarter  Harris  is  looking  foi 
a  3.5%  annualized  economic  expansion. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.75% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1 993' 

Ward's  Automotive 

18.8% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Mar  vs  Feb 

Dept  of  Commerce 

0.7% 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Feb  1 994' 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$140  bit  ! 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Mar  vs  Feb1 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.4% 

GDP  1st  quarter  vs  4th — annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

2.6% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth* 

Federal  Reserve 

2.0% 

1  U.S.-based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  3/31/94. 2Goods  and  services.  'Wholesale  goods. 
4  Includes  Ml  (public  currency  and  checking  deposits!  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 


165 


155 


145 


135 


Services    •   Total  index 


11111111111] 


Inventories    •   New  orders 


Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


270 


210 


Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

($bilhons),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


116 


107 


industrial  production  index  (1987=100). 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


3300 


3100 


2900 


2700 


Personal  income  ($bi lltons)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


400 


370 


340 


310 


New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Retail  sales  ($billions), 
seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


805 


785 


765 


745 


Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


FfviAMJ   J   ASONDJ   FM  FMAMJ    JASONDJ    FM  FMAMJ    JASONDJ  FM 
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The  (  IT  Group  is  a  proud  sponsor  of  the  public  television  production  "Coming  &  Going, "  an  in-depth  exploration 
of  the  developments  and  challenges  facing  America's  transportation  infrastructure 


^jmerican  companies  are  receiving  accolades  from  around  the  world  for  their  renewed 
commitment  to  quality  products.  Our  economic  health,  however,  also  depends  upon 
efficient  systems  of  transportation.  If  America  is  to  remain  a  leader  in  the  global  economy, 
we  must  maintain  and  improve  our  highways,  rails,  airports  and  waterways. 

At  The  CIT  Croup,  we  fund  the  companies  who  rebuild  our  infrastructure. 
We've  committed  $5  billion  in  financing  in  1994,  much  of  which  will  go  to  construction 
and  transportation  firms.  As  America's  most  experienced  asset-based  lender,  CIT  helps 
companies  access  the  value  of  their  resources  for  the  money  they  need  to  grow. 

To  find  out  how  The  CIT  Group  can  help  you,  call  1-800-54  5-5440. 


america's 
Most  Experienced 
Asset- Based 
Lender. 


Most  electricity  consumers  are  obliged  to  buy  their  power 
from  local  monopoly  suppliers.  That's  about  to  change. 

Another 
monopoly  bites 
the  dust 

By  Seth  Lubove 

...  -  f  er.  If  he  sells  his  1,400  megawatts,  hi 

takes  a  cut  of  the  money  he's  saved  hi 
customer. 

Tortoriello  is  not  alone.  Amon 
others  scrambling  to  establish  them 
selves  as  electricity  traders  and  man 
keters  are  Enron  Corp.,  the  big  Hous 
ton  natural  gas  company,  and  Brook 
lyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A  Wilton,  Conn. -based  unit  of  pn 
vately  held  commodity  and  energ 
firm  Louis  Dreyfus  Group  has  gotte 
into  the  business  as  a  principal,  not 
broker.  Dreyfus  leases  existing  powe 
plants  from  power  producers  and  as 
sumes  the  fuel  risk.  Then  it  shop 
power  to  utilities  such  as  San  Dieg, 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  on  annual  fixec 
price  contracts.  Other  traders  sa 
Dreyfus  is  one  of  the  most  aggressiv 
players  in  the  power  trading  market. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  E> 
change,  the  world's  leading  markc 
for  energy- related  commodity  trac 
ing,  is  getting  into  the  act,  too.  Th 
Merc  expects  to  introduce  an  electric 
ity  futures  contract  in  1995,  pal 
terned  after  its  popular  natural  gz 
contracts,  4.7  million  of  which  trade 
last  year.  Some  of  the  more  ambitiov 
power  traders  predict  that  by  earl 
next  century  much  of  the  $200  billio 
in  annual  retail  electricity  sales  in  th 
U.S.  will  be  competitively  traded. 
"We  think  there's  enormous  pc 
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Anthony  Tortoriello,  a  blunt- 
talking  Chicago  car  dealer  and  indus- 
trial oil  seller,  has  a  hot  deal  for  you: 
1,400  megawatts  of  electricity, 
enough  to  power  40  small  towns. 
Asking  price:  at  least  15%  to  20% 
lower  than  you're  likely  to  get  from 
your  local  electric  monopoly. 

Interested?  For  now,  you  can  buy 
Tortoriello's  electricity  only  if  you're 
another  utility.  But  Tortoriello  antici- 
pates the  end  oi  the  local  electric 


companies'  monopoly  privileges — a 
day,  not  far  off,  when  electric  con- 
sumers can  buy  power  from  whomev- 
er they  want,  much  as  they  now 
choose  their  long  distance  carrier. 

Tortoriello  doesn't  have  a  generat- 
ing station  in  his  backyard.  He  is  a 
broker  who  is  marketing  excess  capac- 
ity generated  by  New  York's  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.  to  utilities  and 
cogeneration  plants  in  any  state  in  the 
continental  U.S.  in  need  of  extra  pow- 


Shock  to  the  system 


Utility 

Recent 

P/E 

Yield 

Latest 

Market 

Sales 

Comments 

price 

12-month 

value 

($mil) 

EPS 

($mil) 

Winners 

Central  &  South  West 

25% 

18.3 

6.7% 

$1.39 

$4,781 

$3,687 

acquisition  of  El  Paso  Electric,  access  to  Mexico 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 

22% 

NM 

7.6 

-0.39 

2,003 

1,752 

savings  from  pending  merger  with  PSI  Resources 

Commonwealth  Edison 

25 

NM 

6.4 

0.17 

5,344 

5,260 

cost  reductions  enable  it  to  fight  off  competition 

Dominion  Resources 

421/4 

13.2 

6.0 

3.21 

7,108 

4,434 

strong  southern  territory,  few  competitive  threats 

fliiifo  P  still  or 

0078 

U.D 

b.l 

2.96 

7,554 

4,282 

strong  southern  territory,  few  competitive  threats 

Eastern  Utilities  Associates 

24% 

10.2 

6.2 

2.44 

468 

567 

healthy  earnings  gains  at  nonutility  unit 

Entergy 

29% 

11.4 

6.0 

2.62 

6,908 

4,485 

savings  from  merger  with  Gulf  States  Utilities 

Mipsco  Industries 

31V2 

13.6 

4.6 

2.31 

2,074 

1,677 

earnings  growth  supported  by  gas  business 

PacifiCorp 

17% 

11.2 

6.0 

1.59 

5,023 

3,412 

opportunistic  acquirer  of  generating  assets 

'innacle  West  Capital 

2oy8 

11.0 

3.9 

1.88 

1,803 

1,686 

recovered  from  S&L,  real  estate  debacles 

5ublic  Service  Enterprise  Group 

28% 

11.6 

7.5 

2.48 

7,007 

5,706 

improving  nonutility  businesses 

Southern  Co 

19% 

12.8 

6.1 

1.51 

12,562 

8,489 

strong  southern  territory,  few  competitive  threats 

Texas  Utilities 

35% 

21.3 

8.7 

1.66 

7,988 

5,435 

large,  flexible,  likely  to  be  formidable  competitor 

Union  Electric 

35V4 

12.7 

6.8 

2.77 

3,600 

2,066 

low-risk  "plain  vanilla"  utility 

Western  Resources 

29% 

10.8 

6.7 

2.76 

1,833 

1,909 

savings  from  mergers 

Losers 

Central  Maine  Power 

12% 

7.5 

7.3 

1.65 

400 

894 

high  costs,  loss  of  customers 

palco  Enterprises 

31% 

15.9 

6.7 

2.01 

1,201 

664 

small  company,  will  fare  worst  in  competition 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light 

30 

16.1 

6.7 

1.86 

936 

506 

industrial  base  makes  it  vulnerable  to  competition 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

18 

10.5 

6.2 

1.71 

2,564 

3,933 

in  competitive,  costly  region 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

35 

12.6 

7.6 

2.78 

1,412 

1,447 

small,  high-cost,  no  flexibility 

PECO  Energy 

28% 

11.5 

5.4 

2.45 

6,258 

3,988 

longer-term  competitive  risKs 

'ennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

241/2 

11.8 

6.8 

2.07 

3,727 

2,727 

competitive  Pennsylvania  region 

Southern  Indiana  G&E 

29% 

12.1 

5.5 

2.45 

467 

329 

small  company,  will  fare  worst  in  competition 

NM:  Not  meaningful. 

Sources:  NatWest  Securities;  Value  Line  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 


>mpetition  is  getting  tougher  for  all  the  electric  utilities.  But  NatWest  Securities  sees  some  winners  as  well  as  losers. 
>  electricity  pricing  becomes  less  flexible,  margins  will  come  from  cost  savings,  not  price  increases. 


ntial  [in  electricity  futures],"  says 
obert  Levin,  the  Merc's  senior  vice 
xsident  for  planning  and  develop- 
lent.  "We're  just  tracing  the  path  we 
Jlowed  in  other  energy  markets  that 
ere  undergoing  deregulation  and 
langes  in  regulations  designed  to 
icrease  competition.  It  happened 
ith  oil  and  gas;  it's  now  beginning  to 
nfold  in  electricity." 

As  things  stand,  trading  is  limited 
y  the  states'  power  commissioners  to 
tilities  selling  power  to  each  other, 
ther  directly  or  through  traders  like 
ortoriello.  But  most  of  the  new  play- 
■s  are  positioning  themselves  for  the 
ly  when  a  customer,  say  a  large 
idustrial  user,  can  buy  cheap  power 
om  a  seller  far  away,  taking  delivery 
f  the  product  over  the  nation's  grid 
f  high-tension  transmission  lines — 
retail  wheeling,"  as  it's  called. 

Federal  legislation  in  1992  autho- 


rized states  to  permit  retail  wheeling 
on  a  state -by -state  basis.  No  states 
have  adopted  it  yet,  but  some  soon 
will.  California's  trend-setting  public 
utility  commissioners  are  already 
moving  in  this  direction. 

"What  militates  in  favor  of  retail 
wheeling  is  common  sense,"  says 
Gordon  Goodman,  president  of 
Howell  Power  Systems,  a  unit  of  the 
Houston  oil  and  gas  firm  that  set  up 
an  office  in  January  in  Salt  Lake  City 
to  trade  electricity.  "If  you're  in  New 
York  and  had  the  choice  of  buying 
from  someone  other  than  Con  Ed, 
you'd  do  it  tomorrow  morning." 

Not  all  of  the  country's  electric 
companies  will  be  hurt  by  the  new 
competition.  Some  will  even  emerge 
stronger.  The  table  above  includes  15 
utilities  that  have  good  prospects,  and 
8  whose  prospects  aren't  so  good. 

Electricity  is  the  ultimate  commod- 


ity, and  trading  it  is  simple  arbitrage — 
buy  power  where  it's  relatively  cheap 
and  resell  it  in  an  area  where  the  price 
is  higher.  This  is  a  real  threat  to 
utilities  in  high-cost  states  like  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  New  York  uses 
its  utilities  as  a  tax  collector.  For 
example,  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
Con  Ed  collects  from  customers  is  a 
tax  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Local  electric  monopolies  in  the 
high-tax  states  fear  that  they'll  be 
stuck  with  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
excess  capacity,  or  "stranded  invest- 
ment," if  their  big  customers  are  al- 
lowed to  shop  around  for  cheaper 
power.  Says  Goodman  of  Howell:  "If 
you  don't  hear  the  fear  in  the  utility 
executives'  voices,  you're  not  listen- 
ing carefully." 

Also  threatened  are  consumers  in 
cheap-power  states  like  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Consumers  in  the  Pacif- 
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The  federal  government  grabs  more  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  and  its  grip  on  personal  income  is  tightening 

The  grab  (contd) 


Power  trading 


ic  Northwest  receive  cheaper  power 
than  those  in  most  of  the  country 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. These  low  rates  would  vanish 
if  customers  in  high-cost  states  could 
bid  for  Bonneville's  power.  Editorial 
writers  at  Portland's  liberal  Orejjo- 
nian  cheered  when  a  recent  proposal 
to  force  Bonneville  to  sell  power  to 
the  highest  bidder  failed.  Calling  the 
proposal  "lame-brained"  and  "mis- 
chievous," the  paper  foolishly 
claimed  it  would  "devastate  the 
Northwest  economy." 

Despite  such  shrill  assertions,  mar- 
ket forces  are  already  breaking  down 
barriers  to  open  competition.  Exam- 
ple: North  Star  Steel  Co.  is  negotiat- 
ing to  build  an  electric-arc  furnace  in 
Arizona  only  after  securing  a  promise 
from  the  state  that  it  could  buy  power 
from  anywhere  it  wanted,  using  local 
Citizens  Utilities  as  its  buying  agent 
to  transport  the  power. 

Meanwhile,  in  Clyde,  Ohio  a 
Whirlpool  plant  has  joined  the  town 
in  searching  for  cheap  power  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  (In  many 
states  municipalities  are  legally  em- 
powered to  avoid  their  local  electric 
monopolies  and  buy  the  cheapest 
power  available.)  When  Eord  Motor 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Brook 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  the  local 
utility,  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminat- 
ing, offered  an  immediate  reduction 
in  rates  to  keep  Ford's  business. 

The  smart  utility  executives  will 
adapt  to  the  new  world  of  competi- 
tion. James  Rogers,  chairman  of  psi 
Resources,  the  Plainfield,  Ind.- based 
monopoly  power  supplier,  under- 
stands the  futility  of  trying  to  hold 
back  the  forces  of  competition.  In 
1992  Rogers  broke  with  the  utility 
industry  and  openly  supported  federal 
legislation  that  gave  the  government 
the  power  to  require  open  access  to 
the  industry's  transmission  system, 
similar  to  how  the  1984  AT&T  break- 
up opened  access  to  the  long  distance 
telephone  lines.  Rogers  also  offered 
PSi's  own  transmission  grid  to  move 
power  for  anyone  who  wants  to  use  it 
(for-a  fee,  of  course),  and  started  an 
electronic  listing  of  buyers  and  sellers 
of  excess  electricity. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  electric- 
ity is  not  bound  by  state  lines,"  says 
Rogers.  "So  thcs<.  artificial  restraints 
arc  goiru,  t<  have    >  break  down. "Ml 


By  Peter  Brimelow 

Forbes  regularly  argues  that  Wash- 
ington's fixation  on  the  federal  deficit 
has  distracted  attention  from  the  real 
issue:  the  increasing  share  of  the  U.S. 
economy  grabbed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  is  currently  at  levels 
almost  unprecedented  in  peacetime 
(Forbes,  Mar.  28). 

The  idea  that  this  government  grab 
is  the  crucial  issue  comes  from  Nobel 
laureate  economist  Milton  Friedman, 
now  a  senior  research  fellow  at  Stan- 
ford's Hoover  Institution.  But  now 
Friedman  has  written  to  say  we  should 
not  be  using  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(gdp),  the  total  market  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  U.S.,  to 
measure  the  economy.  Friedman's 
point:  GDP  contains  accounting  items, 
like  depreciation,  that  are  not  actually 
available  for  spending  by  govern- 
ment. And  altering  depreciation  poli- 
cies can  arbitrarily  alter  gdp. 

Instead,  Friedman  prefers  express- 
ing federal  spending  as  a  share  of 
National  Income.  This  is,  in  effect,  a 
measure  of  the  cash  flow  really  earned 
by  individuals  and  businesses. 

Looked  at  this  way,  the  federal  grab 
is  considerably  greater — 28%  of  Na- 
tional Income  in  1993,  versus  just 
over  22%  of  gdp  in  1993. 

The  fair-minded  Friedman  notes 


Research:  Edwin  S.  Rubenstein,  economic 
consultant. 


that  using  National  Income  may  ex 
aggeratc  the  federal  claim  on  th 
economy  because  of  the  treatment  d 
transfer  payments — taxes  that  are  col 
lected  and  paid  out  again  as  Sock 
Security,  Medicare,  welfare  and  so  on 

"Reclassify  a  recipient  of  AFDC  [Ait 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil 
dren  ]  as  a  civil  servant  employed  i| 
child  care,"  writes  Friedman,  "and  a 
of  a  sudden  National  Income  goes  u] 
without  anything  else  changing, 
have  sometimes  thought  that  a  mori 
sophisticated  way  to  measure  the  gov 
ernment's  percentage  would  be  t< 
express  it  as  a  fraction  of  Nations 
Income  plus  transfer  payments." 

We  made  the  adjustments,  am 
Friedman  is  right:  As  the  green  line  ii 
the  chart  below  shows,  adding  trans 
fer  payments  does  bring  the  feders 
share  down  over  the  years,  comparei 
with  National  Income  alone,  as  trans 
fer  payments  have  mounted.  But  a 
nearly  24%  today,  it's  still  high. 

We've  added  a  wrinkle:  feded 
spending  as  a  proportion  of  persona 
income  subject  to  federal  income  ta> 
the  chart's  red  line.  This  percentag 
fell  sharply  in  the  late  Reagan  yean 
Federal  spending  came  under  contra 
and  the  tax  base  was  broadened  ii 
return  for  lower  marginal  rates.  In  th 
Bush-Clinton  years,  all  this  has  bee; 
undone.  Unless  trends  reverse,  expec 
more  marginal  rate  increases.  ■ 


§  No  matter  how 

:_  you  slice  it, 
the  federal 
government's 
share  of  the 
economy  is  close 
to  its  highest 
level  in  years. 
Higher  tax  rates 
probably  lie 
ahead. 


Four  degrees  of  grab 

65% 

Federal  spending  as  a  percent  of: 

55 
45 
35 


Income  subject  to  personal  income  tax 


National  Income 


National  Income  plus  transfer  payments 


Gross  Domestic  Product 


'60         '65         70         75         '80         '85  '90  '93 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce;  Internal  Revenue  Service;  Office  of  Management  &  Budget 
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When  designer  Perry  Ellis  died,  he  left  his  business 

to  his  infant  daughter.  Luckily  for  the  little  girl, 

an  old  friend  of  her  father's  agreed  to  run  the  company. 

Grunge  is  out, 
licensing  is  in 


By  Phyllis  Berman 

The  fashion  industry  could  scarcely 
believe  the  announcement,  but  there 
it  was:  Claudia  Thomas,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Perry  Ellis  International,  the 
apparel  company,  was  dumping  the 
company's  celebrated  top  designer, 
Marc  Jacobs. 

Jacobs  created  the  grunge  look, 
which  draped  women  in  flower)'  silk 
little  girl  dresses  and  shod  them  in 
thick-soled  combat  boots.  This  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  nicely  tailored, 
classic  designs  that  had  built  Perry 
Ellis  into  a  $750  million  (retail  sales) 
company  by  1992.  But  the  fashion 
press  loved  grunge.  In  January  1993 
the  Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of 
America  named  Jacobs  the  1992 
Women's  Wear  Designer  of  the  Year. 


A  few  weeks  later  Thomas  dumped 
him,  softening  the  blow  with  a  prom- 
ise to  help  finance  Jacobs  if  he  set  up 
his  own  business,  which  he  did. 

What  prompted  Thomas  to  part 
company  with  Jacobs?  Respect  for 
Perry  Ellis'  bottom  line.  "We  live  in  a 
world  where  36  fashion  editors 
count,"  Thomas  explains.  "What 
they  need  to  write  about  is  extreme 
fashion;  that's  what  makes  news.  But 
what  they  see  and  write  about  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  we  produce 
and  what  people  buy."  And  grunge 
was  alien  to  all  but  a  handful  of  young 
people. 

Thomas  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
Seventh  Avenue.  A  native  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  she  arrived  in  New 


Perry  Ellis' 
Claudia  Thomas 
She  thinks  a  lot 
of  former  designer 
Marc  Jacobs,  but 
his  grunge  line 
didn't  help 
sell  the 
company's 
classic  look. 


York  in  1969.  She  soon  met  Perry 
Ellis  over  a  backyard  fence  on  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side;  the  two 
remained  lifelong  friends. 

Ellis  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  quintessentially 
American  designers — a  peer  of  Calvin 
Klein  and  Ralph  Lauren.  Thomas 
went  on  to  establish  herself  as  a 
shrewd  marketer  of  home  furnish- 
ings, with  a  ten-year  stint  at  Wedg- 
wood, the  British  ceramics  company, 
followed  by  seven  years  working  as  a 
director  of  marketing  and  writer  at 
Vogue  magazine  in  Australia  and  the 
U.S.  Ellis  and  his  longtime  compan- 
ion and  partner,  Robert  McDonald, 
often  asked  Thomas  to  come  work  for 
Ellis.  Thomas  always  declined. 

In  1986  Ellis  died  from  AIDS.  Be- 
fore he  died,  he  arranged  to  leave  his 
business  to  his  heiress:  a  baby  girl 
conceived  with  a  woman  friend  who 
had  agreed  to  raise  her.  Now  9,  the 
little  girl  lives  with  her  mother  in 
California.  Her  New  York  lawyer  and 
one  of  her  trustees,  Christopher  An- 
gel 1,  serves  as  the  company's  vice 
chairman. 

Ellis'  plans  called  for  McDonald  to 
run  the  company  on  behalf  of  Ellis' 
young  daughter.  But  after  Ellis  died 
McDonald  discovered  that  he,  too, 
had  aids.  He  asked  his  and  Ellis'  old 
friend  Claudia  Thomas  to  help  run 
the  company.  This  time  Thomas  said 
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Perry  Eliis 


yes.  She  became  chief  executive  when 
McDonald  died  in  1990. 

Three  years  later,  with  Ellis' 
daughter's  trustees  and  board  of  di- 
rectors looking  over  her  shoulder, 
Thomas  moved  to  reduce  the  compa- 
ny's risks — not  only  by  shutting  down 
Jacobs'  moneylosing  grunge  line  but 
also  by  withdrawing  the  company 
from  the  risky  business  of  manufac- 
turing its  own  women's  sportswear. 
Today  Pern'  Ellis  International,  with 
$800  million  in  retail  sales  worldwide, 
only  licenses  its  designs  and  lets  others 
bear  the  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion risks. 

Last  year  the  company  collected 
royalties  on  over  S400  million  in 
wholesale  sales.  The  licensing  agree- 
ments, says  Thomas,  call  for  royalties 
ranging  from  5%  to  12%.  Even  at  the 
low  end  of  that  range,  Pern'  Ellis 
International  is  probably  earning 
close  to  $10  million  aftertax  a  year, 
and  could  be  worth  SI 50  million.  But 
Perry  Hllis  Chairman  Ira  Wender  says 
a  recent  valuation  puts  the  net  worth 
figure  at  just  over  half  that,  presum- 
ably based  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
fashion  business.  To  keep  the  classic 
Pern  Ellis  look  fresh,  Thomas  has  put 
together  a  new  12 -person  design 
team  headed  by  Julio  Espada  and 
Richard  Haines,  who  had  once 
worked  for  Ellis. 

Most  of  Pern'  Ellis'  business  is  now- 
done  in  men's  clothing  and  women's 
fashions  and  accessories.  Thomas  is 
looking  for  new  licensees  for  a  wom- 
en's sportswear  line  and  recently 
signed  up  U.S.  producers  of  men's 
small  leather  goods,  underwear  and 
jogging  suits.  Plans  to  expand  the 
small  home  furnishings  line  are  also 
under  way. 

In  Asia  Thomas  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  Hong  Kong's  Dick- 
son Poon,  a  major  retailer  of  luxury 
goods  in  the  region  (Forbks,  Mar.  20, 
1989),  to  manufacture  Perry  Ellis  ap- 
parel in  China  and  to  open  a  mini- 
mum of  20  Perry  Ellis  stores  through 
out  Asia.  Thomas  hopes  to  cut  similar 
deals  in  Europe,  South  America  and 
Australia.  She  predicts  Perry  Ellis'  re- 
tail volume  will  climb  well  beyond  SI 
billion  by  the  year  2000. 

"We  are  just  now  girding  up  for  our 
next  spurt  of  growth,"  says  Thomas. 
"And  this  already  is  one  big  business, 
for  one  very  little  girl."  RBB 


If  the  Clinton  health  team  thinks  medicine 
is  insulated  from  international  competition, 
it  might  take  a  look  at  what  some  enterprising 
Harvard  doctors  are  doing  in  Glasgow. 

"Can  I 
come  too?" 


By  Brigid  McMenamin 


In  March  a  very  sick  man  boarded  a 
plane  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  set  off  in 
search  of  a  cure  for  a  heart  condition 
doctors  back  home  couldn't  fix.  A  few 
years  ago  he  might  have  gone  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn,  or 
the  Ochsner  Clinic  in  New  Orleans. 
Instead,  he  flew  to  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, where  a  team  of  top  American 
doctors  was  waiting. 


The  man  from  Abu  Dhabi  was  on 
of  the  first  patients  at  Health  Cat 
International,  a  brand -new,  private! 
owned  260-bed  hospital  run  an 
75%-staffed  by  top  American  specia 
ists  who  have  left  behind  successfi 
careers  at  places  like  Mayo,  Oehsni 
and  Harvard's  teaching  hospita 
Massachusetts  General.  The  Amer 
cans  are  eager  to  join  this  47-acr 


Health  Care  Inter- 
national founders 
Angelo  Eraklis 
and  Raphael  Levey 
in  their 
hospital 
Two  Harvard 
doctors  who 
came  up  with 
a  way  to  deliver 
top-flight 
treatment  for 
lower  prices. 
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ibility  on  the  River  Clyde  because 
ley  can  practice  their  specialties 
ithout  worrying  about  Washing 
jb's  efforts  to  regulate  the  U.S. 
;alth  care  industry,  hci  is  run  com- 
etely  outside  of  Britain's  National 
lealth  bureaucracy.  If  you  check  in, 
>u  pay  with  your  ow  n  money. 

By  treating  only  advanced  cases  in  a 
200  million  facility  equipped  with 
'erything  from  computerized  pa- 
int records  to  the  latest  in  magnetic 
laging  devices,  HCI  can  keep  its  staff 
otivated  and  challenged.  HCl's  cus- 
>mers  can  opt  for  such  advanced 
garments  as  aortic  replacement 
irough  a  tiny  opening  in  the  groin 
stead  of  a  large  abdominal  incision. 
;>u  can't  get  this  new  procedure  in 
le  U.S.  unless  you  happen  to  be 
losen  as  part  of  a  controlled  Food  & 
rug  Administration  clinical  trial. 

For  teaching  and  research,  HCI  is 
filiated  with  the  prestigious  Univer- 
ty  of  Glasgow,  where  Joseph  Lister 
vented  antiseptic  surgerv  back  in 
le  1850s. 

"I've  gotten  calls  from  a  lot  of 
J.S.]  physicians  saying  'Can  I  come, 
p?'  "  says  HCI  Medical  Director 
irry  Hollier,  the  former  head  of 
iscular  surgery  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
ho  joined  HCI  last  fall.  He  has  since 
cruited  47  other  doctors,  most  of 
iem  from  renowned  American 
aching  hospitals. 

HCI  is  the  brainchild  of  Raphael 
:vey  and  Angelo  Eraklis,  tw  o  former 
arvard  Medical  School  professors 
ho  also  practiced  pediatric  surgery  at 
uston's  Children's  Hospital.  During 
ie  1970s,  Levey  and  Eraklis  became 
>ncerned  that  rising  costs  were  pric- 
g  some  of  their  foreign  patients  out 
7  the  market.  "Children  were 
ring,"  says  Eraklis. 

In  1979  they  decided  the  only  solu- 
m  w  as  to  build  a  top  flight  hospital 
.itside  the  U.S.  But  it  took  them 
ght  years  of  feasibility  studies,  false 
arts  and  $1  million  of  their  own 
oney  before  finding  a  willing  ven- 
ire capital  firm. 

Finally,  in  1987,  a  San  Francisco- 
ised  venture  capital  firm  called 
lontgomery  Medical  Ventures,  a 
tttnership  affiliated  w  ith  Montgom- 
y  Securities  (see  story,  p.  70),  agreed 
i  back  Levey  and  Eraklis  with  S10 
illion,  and  helped  convince  the 
Sottish     Development  Authority 


Nearby  golf  course;  patient  reception  area 
Staying  at  HCI  is  hardiy  a  punishment. 


(now  Scottish  Enterprise)  to  offer 
financial  and  planning  assistance.  The 
following  year  Samuel  Montagu,  a 
London-based  investment  bank, 
started  selling  $122  million  worth  of 
debt  to  build  hci's  facility.  HCl's  equi- 
ty owners  now  include  Montgomery 
Medical  Ventures,  w  ith  26%;  Harvard 
Management  Co.,  which  manages 
Harvard  University's  endowment, 
with  22%;  and  Eraklis  and  Levey,  who 
together  own  11%. 

In  contrast  to  U.S.  health  care, 
where  patients  rarely  have  die  clout  to 
control  dieir  medical  bills,  HCl's  pa- 
tients pay  with  their  own  money.  They 
can  comparison  shop.  They  ask  HCl's 
prices  in  advance,  and  HCl  tells  them.  A 
triple  or  quadruple  coronary  bypass,  for 
example,  runs  about  $23,000,  com- 
pared widi  roughly  $30,000  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic.  A  hip  replacement 
costs  $14,500,  compared  with  at  least 
$25,000  at  Cleveland. 

The  lower  prices  aren't  coming  out 
of  HCl's  doctors'  hides.  They're  making 
just  as  much  as  they  could  in  the  U.S.,  if 
not  more — anywhere  from  $300,000 
to  about  $1  million,  including  incen- 
tive bonuses  based  on  how  much  the 
doctor's  department  earns. 

hci  can  deliver  superior  care  for 
low  er  prices  in  part  because  many  costs 
in  Scodand  are  lower  than  in  the  U.S. 
For  example,  labor  costs — which  make 
up  about  70%  of  hc  i's  expenses — run 
only  about  two-thirds  of  what  they  are 
in  the  States.  HCl's  nurses,  for  instance, 
get  about  $25,000,  compared  with 
$44,000  in  Boston. 

There  are  big  savings  on  malpractice 
premiums,  too.  In  Britain's  legal  sys- 


tem, the  party  that  loses  a  case  pays  the 
winner's  legal  bills,  a  commonsense 
way  to  reduce  litigation.  Medical  mal- 
practice insurance  for  HCI  and  its  doc- 
tors is  about  25%  of  what  it  would  be 
in  the  U.$. 

For  patients  and  their  families,  stay- 
ing at  HCI  is  hardly  a  punishment. 
Families  can  stay  in  a  168-room,  four- 
star  luxury  hotel  called  the  Beardmore 
at  $850  a  week.  Some  of  Scotland's 
finest  golf  courses — including  St.  An- 
drews, Turnberry  and  Gleneagles — 
lie  within  two  hours'  drive  of  HCI. 
Next  year  a  new  18-hole  golf  course 
designed  by  Tom  Weiskopf  and  Jay 
Morrish  w  ill  open  at  Loch  Lomond,  a 
half  hour  away. 

By  next  spring  HCI  expects  to  be 
running  at  60%  of  initial  capacity — 
helped  along  by  what  Levey  and  Erak- 
lis expect  w  ill  be  a  stead)'  stream  of 
patients  from  the  U.S.  As  Washington 
tries  to  fix  fees  and  ration  advanced 
care,  patients  w  ho  can  afford  to  will 
surely  wind  up  going  where  they  can 
get  the  best  care  for  their  money. 
Unless  the  Clinton  health  care  team 
can  figure  out  a  way  to  prohibit  U.S. 
doctors  from  practicing  their  skills 
abroad,  the  medical  talent  will  follow 
the  patients.  an 
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Once  Michigan  National  was  noted  for  its  maverick 
.  meymaking  ways.  Now  it's  noted  for  how  it's  not. 

Under  siege 


By  Rita  Koselka 

Aprj]  'S  annuai  shareholders  meeting 
,ii  Farmington  Hills  based  Michigan 
National  Corp.,  a  $10.1  billion  (as 
sets)  bank,wasa  raucous  event.  1  [eine 
Securities'  Michael  Price,  w  ho  has  a 
6%  stake  in  Michigan  National 
through  his  Mutual  Series  funds,  took 
the  microphone  to  insist  that  Chief 
Executive  Robert  Mylod  and  the 
board  put  Michigan  National  up  for 
sale.  Stanford  Stoddard,  whose  father 
founded  the  hank  and  whose  family 
still  owns  about  5%  of  its  stock,  sided 
with  Price.  Fully  35%  of  the  share 
holders  voted  against  the  reinstate 
ment  of  the  board. 

Their  common  gripe:  Michigan 
National's  performance.  According 
to  bank  stock  analysts  Keele, 
Bruyette  &  Woods,  Michigan 
National's  0.23%  return  on  as- 
sets last  year  ranked  dead  last 
among  all  U.S.  banks  w  ith  as 
sets  over  $10  billion.  That, 
despite  the  best  banking  cli 
mate  in  a  decade.  Alter  a  sharp 
recovery  in  L991,  the  bank's 
stock  has  been  roughly  flat 
since  early  1993,  until  spurt 
ing  recently  on  Price's  take- 
over talk. 

While  other  banks,  particu- 
larly those  in  economically  re- 
covering    Michigan,  have 
coined  money  lately,  Michi- 
gan National's  return  on  as 
Sets,  according  to  SN1  Securi 
lies,  lias  averaged  0.4%  lor  the 
last  four  years,  half  the  nation 
al  average.  Its  nonperforming 
assets  aie  2.5%,  almost  triple 
the    average    lor  Michigan 
banks.  It  earned  under  $24 
million  last  year,  barely  higher 
than  m  L98  I 

Under  Mylod,  chief  execu- 
ive  since  1985,  the  bank  has 
made  a  number  of  poor  deci- 
sions. In  1991,  lor  example, 
Mylod  spent  $252  million  to 


buy  mortgage  servicing  rights  to  a  large 
pool  of  existing  mortgages — just  in 
time  lor  the  great  mortgage  refinanc- 
ing boom.  Writedown  on  the  acquisi- 
tion to  date:  about  $  1 80  million. 

Previously  Mvlod  tried  diversifying, 
buying  a  troubled  Beverly  Hills  thrift 
with  FDIC  help,  banks  in  Texas  and  a 
software  company.  The  results  are 
mixed,  but  the  acquisitions  diverted 
Mylod's  attention  from  Michigan 
National's  troubled  real  estate  loan 
portfolio,  which  caused  huge  losses  in 
the  early  1990s.  Only  the  sale  of  its 
strong  credit  card  operation  kept  the 
company  profitable.  Grumps  investor 
Price:  "What  is  he  |  Mylod  |  doing 
buying  banks  in  Beverly  Hills  and 


Michigan  National  Chairman  Robert  Mylod 
Why  is  this  man  smiling? 


software  companies?" 

Besides  dealing  with  his  strategi 
errors,  Mylod,  who  declined  to  talk  c 
FORBES,  has  a  lot  of  chopping  to  d<\ 
Michigan  National's  efficiency  r^ 
tio — expenses  as  a  percentage  of  revq 
nues  is  77%.  Most  Michigan  bank 
are  around  63%;  the  nation's  bettc 
banks,  such  as  KeyCorp  (FORBil 
Nop.  8,  1993),  are  under  60%. 

Last  August  the  Office  of  th 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issued 
memorandum  of  understanding, 
form  of  censure,  to  Michigan  Nation 
al.  It  insisted  that  Mylod  strength? 
management,  reevaluate  some  of  th 
bank's  businesses  and  have  a  risk 
management  officer  report  directly  t< 
the  board.  The  comptroller  issue- 
only  34  such  reprimands  last  year  t< 
the  roughly  3,600  banks  it  regulates 
Mylod  responded  by  hiring  Doug 
las  Kbcrt  as  president.  A  former  Man 
ufacturers  Hanover  executive,  Kber 
turned  around  two  other  banks — anj 
then  sold  both — before  landing  .1 
Michigan  National. 

Mylod  himself  replaced  Chairmaj 
Stanford  Stoddard,  whose  resigns 
tion  was  forced  by  the  boarj 
and  regulators  in  1984.  Stodl 
dard  was  a  renegade  anion] 
Michigan  bankers,  pioneering 
ai  m  machines,  Saturday  bank 
ing  hours  and  consumer  credi 
cards.  Stoddard  spent  severa 
years  fighting  a  federal  indict 
ment  that  he  had  misused 
bank  funds.  Last  year  he  set 
tied  a  lawsuit  against  Michigan 
National  for  $4  million. 

Despite  its  problems,  Mich 
igan  National  still  has  a  strong 
branch  network  in  eastern 
Michigan,  according  to  Pru 
dential  Securities'  Michael  Di 
ana,  who  volunteers  that  Nor 
west.  Banc  One  and  KeyCorj 
might  be  interested  in  acquir 
ing  Michigan  National.  At  it 
current  price  of  $65  a  share 
the  bank  is  valued  at  $98( 
million,  or  1.2  times  its  bool 
value.  Heine  Securities'  Pric< 
thinks  it's  worth  $95  a  share 
That  might  be  on  the  higl 
side,  but  we  may  soon  fine 
out:  The  betting  around  Par 
mington  I  [ills  is  that  Michigai 
National  won't  be  an  indepen 
dent  bank  much  longer.  ■ 
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When  you  were  a  kid  you  made  yc 

JVtaybe  this  is  the  year  you 


a  promise, 
^ood  on  it. 


So  you  never  hit  one  out  of  Yankee  Stadium,  or  headlined  at  the 
Garden  like  you  planned.  You  can  still  drive  a  Corvette.  And  it's 
even  more  fun  than  you  imagined  it  as  a  kid. 

Because  today's  'Vettes  have  40  years'  worth  of  Chevy  engineering 
breakthroughs:  The  LT1  engine,  one  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
small-block  production  V8s.  Dual  air  bags.  The  union  of  Bosch 
ABS  brakes  and  ASR  traction  control.  And  no  other  Corvette  has  a 
cockpit  quite  as  refined  as  this  year's. 

So,  even  though  you've  wanted  a  Corvette  for  as  long  as  you  could 
reach  the  accelerator,  it's  probably  a  good  thing  you  waited  until 
now.  Because  the  1994  Corvette  is  the  best  one  yet. 


C  O  R  V  E  T  T  E 


Genuine  Chevrolet™ 


... 


Property  insurers  have  blamed  rising  premiums  partly  on 

duient  claims  by  policyholders.  A  massive 
investigation  is  showing  how  pervasive  this  fraud  is. 

Inside  jobs 


By  Carolyn  T.  Geer 

THE  $90,000-PLUS  Fire  damage  claim 
that  came  in  to  Transamerica  Insur- 
ance Co.  from  E.  Vincent  Leather 
Goods  three  years  ago  looked  legiti- 
mate. A  lire  had  indeed  ripped 
through  the  Huntington,  N.Y.  shop- 
ping mall  where  the  luggage  retailer 
was  situated;  two  people  were  killed. 
Domenick  Casati,  the  store  owner, 
said  soot  and  water  had  wrecked  a 
third  of  his  inventory.  Joseph  Rigney, 


who  worked  for  an  independent  sal 
vage  company  hired  by  Transamerica, 
inspected  the  store  and  agreed:  He 
didn't  even  recommend  the  damaged 
goods  be  put  up  for  auction.  A  Trans- 
america employee,  claims  adjuster 
Dennis  Stern,  signed  off  on  the  claim. 

The  claim  was  bogus.  It  turns  out 
all  these  fellows — Casati,  Rigney  and 
Stern,  plus  a  public  adjuster  named 
Seymour  Berson — were  in  on  a  deal 


to  inflate  the  claim  by  some  $80,00(1 
The  scheme  was  unearthed  during 
massive  investigation  into  insurano 
fraud  by  the  Justice  Department,  th( 
Postal  Inspection  Service  and  the  In 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 

The  property/casualty  insurano 
industry  estimates  that  10%  of  th 
$200  billion  in  annual  claim  payout 
is  bogus.  The  scope  of  the  govern! 
merit's  investigation  reflects  the  siz 


|  Postal  Inspector 
|  Martin  Biegelman  in  j 
I  his  city-block-size 
office 

"I  have  never 
seen  a  case  where 
an  industry  is 
so  corrupt  from 
top  to  bottom." 
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ASKING  $1,000  FOR  THIS  CAMERA  IS  OUTRAGEOUS.  BUT  WE 


WERE  COMMITTED  TO  KEEPING  THE  PRICE  DOWN.  You're  looking  at 
a  compact  automatic  camera.  But  it  doesn't  merely  snap  a  picture.  It  takes  a  photograph.  An 


■ 


exceptional  photograph,  at  that.  The  colors  are  vibrant.  The  details  tack  sharp.  You  see,  at 


Nikon,  image  quality  isn't  just  a  passion.  It's  an  obsession.  And  the  driving 


force  behind  our  new  35Ti  Quartz  Date.  For  example,  it  boasts  the  finest  Q 


35mm  f/2.8  Nikkor  lens  we've  ever  made.  A  lens  we've  coupled  with  a  brand- 


new  active-infrared  autofocus  system.  The  results  are  amazingly  detailed 


Nikon 

We  take  the  worlds 
greatest  pictures. 


portraits  and  extraordinarily  crisp  landscapes.  Now,  add  3D  Matrix  Metering,  built- 


in  flash,  custom  functions  and  the  fact  that  it's  encased  in  titanium.  All  of  a 


sudden,  $1,000 


seems  far  too  little.  For  more  information 


;rauds 


>f  the  problem — the  investiga 
ion's  staff  and  files  take  up  a  whole  I 
loor  in  an  old  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  post  f 
•ffice  that  spans  a  city  block.  "I've  1 
teen  an  investigator  for  2 1  years,"  s 
ays  Martin  Biegelman,  the  U  S. 
'ostal  Inspector  on  the  case,  "and 

have  never  seen  so  much  perva 
ive  fraud." 

So  far  more  than  1 00  defendants 
cattered  from  Maine  to  Florida 
re  suspected  of  bilking  dozens  of 
insurance  companies  out  of  at  least 
1500  million  by  inflating  or  fabri- 
ating  property  claims.  To  date,  88 
eople  have  been  convicted  (most  via 
leas),  18  of  whom  were  employees  of 
he  defrauded  companies.  "Company 
djusters   have   admitted  receiving 
ash  bribes  of  up  to  $75,000  on  a 
ingle  claim,"  notes  Mark  Kirsch,  the 
issistant  U.S.  Attorney  prosecuting 
he  case. 

Many  more  indictments  are  likely 
d  be  brought.  And  there  are  spinoff 
ases  taking  shape  around  the  coun- 
ry.  In  New  Jersey  five  people  pleaded 
uilty  in  March  to  participating  in  a 
;heme  to  cheat  Chubb  Corp.  and  a 
x>ndon  insurer  out  of  more  than  $10 


"Adjusters  were  literally  blowing 
smoke  on  claims,"  says  prosecutor  Mark 
Kirsch.  One  rigged  up  a  machine  to  blow 
powdered  cement  around  to  simulate 
smoke  damage. 


million. 

The  E.  Vincent  scam  against  Trans- 
america  is  a  good  example  of  how 
these  frauds  work.  To  press  his  claim 
Casati  hired  public  adjuster  Seymour 
Berson.  Public  adjusters  are  paid  a 
percentage,  typically  10%,  of  the  set- 
tlement obtained  from  the  insurer. 


The  bigger  the  settlement,  the 
higher  their  fee  -a  built  in  incen- 
tivet<  infiati  claims  and  a  source  of 
cash  tc  pay  off  accomplices. 

Bers<  >n  had  quite  a  resume.  Over 
the  years  he  had  submitted  at  least 
ten  claims  for  Casati  T  ittie  stuff,  by 
and  large,  but  it  added  up.  Casati 
and  Berson  were  members  of  the 
Middle  Bav  Country  Club  in 
Oceanside,  N  Y.,  where  Berson 
had  a  reputation  for  securing  un- 
usually generous  settlements  on 
behalf  of  club  members  for  their 
homes  and  businesses.  Berson — or 
so  said  several  of  his  clients  in  the 
course  of  a  later  criminal  investiga- 
tion— often  insisted  on  being  paid  in 
cash.  Moreover,  although  New  York 
limits  a  public  adjuster's  fee  to  12.5% 
of  the  insurance  settlement,  Berson 
sometimes  charged  33%  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  these  clients. 

The  Bersons  of  the  world  can't  pull 
off  these  jobs  themselves.  They  need 
help.  To  hide  the  fact  that  there  was 
very  little  damage  at  E.  Vincent,  Den- 
nis Stern,  Transamerica's  adjuster, 
filed  misleading  claims  reports.  Of  the 
1 1  photos  he  took  at  the  mall,  only  2 


How  many  States... 


s 


I   the   store's  basement, 
I  the  damage  had  sup 

>ccui  red.  Then  he  knocked  a 
iand  dollars  off  the  damage 
te,  to  seem  to  be  playing  hard- 
vvith  the  claimants. 

The  claim  might  have  been  paid  if 
not  for  one  little  slip  of  the  tongue  by 
store  ow  ner  (  asati's  son.  The  son  was 
having  dinner  with  a  friend — the  best 
man  at  his  wedding — who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  Casali's  insurance  broker. 
The  son  let  it  slip  about  the  inflated 
claim.  The  broker  called  Transamerica. 

Stern,  the  inside  adjuster,  got  word 
that  the  claim  was  in  trouble  and  the 
store  would  be  reinspected.  He  called 
Berson  in  a  panic. 

Berson  tried  desperately  to  cover 
his  tracks.  He  told  Casati  to  get  rid  of 
the  supposedly  damaged  goods, 
pronto.  Then  he  tried  to  buy  off  the 
broker  who  had  squealed — not 
knowing  that  that  conversation  was 
being  taped.  Eventually,  Transamer- 
ica called  in  Marty  Biegelman. 

Biegelman  was  already  looking  un- 
der rocks  in  the  property/casualty 
industry.  Two  years  earlier,  anony- 
mous calls  to  Chubb  had  tipped  off 
that  insurer  to  the  fact  that  phony 
claims  were  coming  in  and  were  being 
helped  along  by  at  least  one  inside 
adjuster  who  was  on  the  take.  Biegel- 
man worked  with  Chubb's  investiga- 
tors and  slowly  gathered  string  on 
corruption  at  other  companies. 

When  the  E.  Vincent  case  landed 
on  his  desk,  Biegelman  knew  he  had 
something  big.  Seymour  Berson  was 
tied  to  several  suspicious  claims.  So 
were  Rigney  ami  Stern. 

Biegelman  got  the  luggage  store 
ow  ner,  Casati,  to  admit  his  claim  was 


Recycling  at 
work:  The  same 
damaged  goods 
would  show  up 
over  and  over  at 
different  sites. 


inflated  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
investigation.  In  a  secretly  taped  con- 
versation with  Casati,  Berson  said  that 
if  everybody  "kept  their  mouths 
shut,"  Transamerica  would  suspect 
nothing  and  pay  the  claim.  It  was  too 
late.  The  evidence  against  Berson  was 
mounting,  on  this  and  other  cases.  By 
December  1992  the  government  had 
raided  his  office,  confiscated  his  files 
and  presented  Berson  with  four 
indictments. 

Facing  the  possibility  of  four  feder- 
al trials,  Berson  pleaded  guilty  to  mail 
fraud  and  tax  evasion,  and  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  investigation.  Ca- 
sati and  Transamerica  adjuster  Stern 
also  copped  pleas.  Joseph  Rigney,  the 
salvor,  was  convicted  at  trial  of  mail 
fraud.  All  await  sentencing. 

As  these  scams  go,  the  E.  Vincent 
one  was  small  time.  As  part  of  his 
cooperation  agreement  w  ith  the  gov- 
ernment, Berson  produced  a  long  list 
of  fraudulent  insurance  claims,  total- 


One  public  ad- 
juster arranged 
an  accident  by 
having  a  urinal 
installed  in  a 
building  so  that 
the  connecting 
pipes  could  be 
broken  to  cause 
water  damage. 


ing  more  than  $32  million,  that  his 
firm  had  participated  in  over  the  years 
Among  them:  a  $1 .6  million  fire  dam 
age  claim  to  Home  Insurance  Co.  fot 
Newmark  &  Lew  is,  the  now  bankrupt 
electronics  store  chain.  Richard  Lew- 
is, who  used  to  appear  in  television 
commercials  for  his  store,  pleaded 
guilty  and  awaits  sentencing. 

In  the  E.  Vincent  case,  Transamer- 
ica was  plain  lucky.  An  honest  broker 
tipped  off  the  underwriter,  which 
called  Biegelman,  who  had  enough 
information  to  draw  the  right  conclu- 
sions. But  most  underwriters — and 
policyholders,  who  ultimately  pay  foil 
corruption  through  higher  premi- 
ums— aren't  so  lucky. 

The  claims  adjusting  process  is) 
highly  v  ulnerable  to  corruption.  Most) 
carriers  pay  little  attention  to  claims 
under  $50,000.  And  they're  often 
forced  to  rely  on  independent  con-| 
tractors — salvors,  accountants  and 
the  like — over  whom  they  have  little 
control,  to  size  up  claims  on  their 
behalf.  Inevitably,  some  of  these  ap-^ 
pies  are  rotten,  as  are  some  of  the 
underwriters'  ow  n  employees. 

How  does  a  carrier  catch  a  phony 
claim,  especially  when  its  own  cm 
ployees  may  be  in  on  the  scam?  B\ 
paying  attention  to  details. 

"At  first  all  we  did  w  as  very  quietly 
collect  claim  tiles,  looking  tor  red 
flags,"  says  Biegelman.  Among  the 
tip  oils:  photos  that  didn't  show  the: 
damage  that  had  been  reported,  or 
showing  water  still  beaded  up  on 
surfaces  days  after  the  accident  sup- 
posedly happened.  Biegelman  even 
found  identical  water  damage  photos 
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led  with  two  unrelated  claims  to  two 
liferent  insurers. 

Water  damage  seems  to  be  a  corn- 
ton  theme  in  these  seams.  A  Chubb 
ijuster  has  pleaded  guilty  to  signing 
(Ton  an  inflated  $1.7  million  claim 
)r  loss  of  inventory  at  a  Florida  coin- 
any  that  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
arred  when  a  ladder  slipped  in  a 
arehousc,  hitting  and  breaking  a 
Kinkier  head.  The  company  owner 
as  also  pleaded  guilty. 

Robert  Grcenberg,  a  public  adjuster 
om  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  has  pleaded 
oilty  to  participating  in  a  phony  $20 
lillion  water  damage  claim  paid  by 
merican  International  Group  to  a 
lew  York  apparel  company.  Jonas 
tomber,  another  public  adjuster  from 
lew  York,  has  admitted  staging  an 
xident  by  having  a  plumber  install  a 
Final  in  a  business  so  that  employees 
suld  break  the  connecting  pipes  to 
mse  water  damage.  An  Aetna  adjuster 
as  in  on  the  claim. 

The  insurance  companies  are  scram- 
ling  to  combat  these  inside  and  out- 
de  crooks.  Continental  Insurance 
!o.,  which  had  three  adjusters  on  its 
ayroll  implicated  in  fraudulent  claim 


Tea  party: 
Some  crooks 
used  diluted  tea 
to  simulate 
water  stains. 
Others  just 
sprayed  down 
the  walls 
with  hoses. 


schemes,  is  ordering  more  reinspec- 
tions  of  claim  sites.  Chubb  has  a  new 
computer  program  that  flags  suspi- 
cious claim  patterns.  The  company  is 
cagey  about  revealing  details,  but  the 
basic  concept  seems  to  be  one  of  look- 
ing for  statistical  anomalies.  Does  a 
particular  public  adjuster  file  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  water  damage 
claims?  Does  the  pairing  of  a  particular 
salvor  and  a  particular  inside  adjuster 
result  in  an  unusual  number  of  deci- 
sions to  leave  damaged  goods  with  the 
policyholder? 


The  industry  could  stop  fraud  a  lot 
sooner  if  it  were  more  willing  to  share 
information  about  dubious  claims. 
The  crooks,  after  all,  are  smart 
enough  to  spread  their  claims  around 
to  different  carriers.  Unfortunately, 
says  Richard  ('arris,  an  insurance 
company  consultant  at  Ernst  & 
Young  who  used  to  work  as  a  claims 
adjuster,  fears  of  antitrust  suits  and  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  jealou- 
sy inhibit  companies  from  trading 
notes.  Bad  news  for  the  policyholders, 
good  news  for  the  crooks.  ■■ 


If  you  think  gambling  is  hot  in  this  country, 

take  a  look  at  what's  happening  among 

ethnic  Chinese  in  Malaysia  and  elsewhere  in  Asia, 

Numbers  fever 


By  Andrew  Tanzer 

Even  by  the  standards  of  the  fast- 
growing  U.S.  gambling  industry,  the 
Foxwoods  Resort  Casino  near  Led- 
yard,  Conn,  is  a  phenomenon.  Situat- 
ed about  120  miles  northeast  of  New 
York  City  on  a  reserv  ation  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians,  the 
casino's  annual  betting  volume  has 
zoomed  to  about  $700  million  since 
it  opened  in  1992. 

Some  of  Foxwoods1 
earnings  have  found 
their  way  from  Connect- 
icut to  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia  and  into  the 
burgeoning  coffers  of  a 
Malaysian  Chinese  ty- 
coon named  Lim  Goh 
Tong.  After  dozens  of 
U.S.  banks  rejected  the 
Pequots'  loan  applica- 
tion to  build  Foxwoods, 
Lim  enabled  the  tribe  to 
proceed  by  extending  a 
$58  million  construc- 
tion loan. 

That  Lim,  76,  backed 
a  casino  halfway  around 
the  world  is  not  surpris- 
ing. He  is  one  of  several 
Malaysian  Chinese  busi-  HH^H 
nessmcn  who  have  accu- 
mulated great  riches  from  gambling, 
and  are  now  looking  for  opportunities 
overseas. 

Travel  up  to  Genting  Highlands 
Resort,  Lim's  casino  and  resort  carved 
out  of  a  dense  rain  forest  on  a  cool 
mountaintop  35  miles  outside  of 
sweltering  Kuala  Lumpur.  On  a  Fri- 
day night  in  April  the  70,000-square- 
foot  casino  is  mobbed  with  day-trip- 
pers from  the  capital  and  gamblers 
from  Singapore  up  for  the  weekend. 
In  the  VIP  room,  Indonesian  Chinese 
high  rollers  play  baccarat  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  chips. 


Since  going  public  in  1971  on  the 
Kuala  Lumpur  stock  exchange,  the 
stock  price  of  Genting  Berhad,  Lim's 
main  holding  company,  has  appreci- 
ated 300-fold,  adjusted  for  splits. 
Lim's  40%  stake  in  Genting  is  now 
worth  over  $2  billion,  even  after  the 
Malaysian  stock  market's  recent  sharp 
plunge.  (Genting's  separately  listed 
casino  and  resort  subsidiary,  Resorts 
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Malaysia's  mile-high  Genting  Highlands  Resort 
Its  casino  draws  Chinese  gamblers  from  around  Asia. 


World  Berhad,  trades  adrs  in  the  U.S. 
over-the-counter  market.) 

Malaysia's  other  major  gaming 
stocks — besides  Genting  and  Resorts 
World  they  are  Tanjong  Pic,  Mag- 
num Corp.  and  Berjaya  Sports 
Toto — have  also  been  terrific  invest- 
ments. Stoked  with  money  from  such 
international  funds  as  Merrill  Lynch 
Dragon  Fund,  Fidelity  Southeast  Asia 
and  Morgan  Stanley  Institutional 
Asian  Equity,  the  Malaysian  stock  ex- 
change's gaming  sector  more  than 
quadrupled  in  1990-93. 

That  gambling  is  such  a  vibrant 
business  in  Malaysia  is  curious.  The 


rapidly  developing  country's  Muslin 
majority  dominates  the  government 
gambling  is  taboo  under  Islamic 
teachings.  But  Malaysia  has  a  large 
ethnic  Chinese  minority — one-thirc 
of  the  population  of  19  million — and 
Chinese  find  ways  to  gamble  whethei) 
it's  legal  or  not.  Fatalistic  risk-take^ 
they  like  to  tempt  the  gods:  A  Chinesq 
proverb  says  that  wealth  is  up  to  heav- 
en. Avid  numerologists,  Chinese  use 
numbers  derived  from  their  horo- 
scopes to  predict  the  future. 

Dreams,  too,  are  assigned  nunal 
bers.  Ng  Foo  Leong,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Berjaya  Sports  Toto,  chuckles  as 
he  pulls  out  a  popular  dream -inter-l 
preting  book  that  classifies  dreams 
and  assigns  them  four-digit  numbers. 
If  you  were  bitten  by  a  dog  in  youn 
dream  last  night,  there's  a  four-digit 
number  for  you. 

So  rather  than  outlaw  gambling  on 
operate  gambling  opera-) 
tions  itself,  the  Malay- 
sian  government  priva- 
tized the  industry  and 
taxes  it.  Politically,  this  is 
a  clever  way  to  transfeq 
wealth  from  the  Chi- 
nese, who  dominate 
gambling,  to  Malaysia's 
majority  Muslims.  Lass 
year  Malaysia's  tax  reve- 
nues from  gambling 
probably  reached  $40Q 
million.  Earlier  this  yeaij 
the  government  in- 
creased gaming  taxesi 
apparently  to  offset  a  cui 
in  the  country's  corpo- 
rate tax  rate. 

Malaysia's  four-digit 
numbers  forecast 
games — and  the  stocks 
of  the  companies  that  run  the 
games — are  enormously  popular.  The 
share  price  of  Tanjong,  which  oper- 
ates numbers  forecast  games  and  a 
horse-racing  totalizator,  has  quadru- 
pled since  the  company  went  public  in 
December  1991.  The  company's 
controlling  shareholder,  Ananda 
Krishnan,  a  low -profile  Malaysian  ol 
Sri  Lankan  origin,  is  now  a  billionaire. 

The  three  national  numbers  fore- 
cast operators  (Tanjong,  Magnum 
and  Berjaya  Sports  Toto)  enjoy  at- 
tractive economics.  They  have  regula- 
tory protection:  The  government 
won't  issue  any  new  licenses.  There's 
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o  help  make  our  Airbus  aircraft? 

Since  the  first  Airbus  aircraft  was  developed,  more  than  800  companies  in  40  States  have  supplied  a  significant 
oportion  of  vital  components  for  our  constantly  evolving  family  of  airliners.  It's  our  policy  always  to  seek  out  the 
>st  possible  equipment  and  expertise  throughout  the  world:  and  the  $5  billion  and  more  that  we  have  so  far  spent 

the  US  shows  both  the  importance  we  place  on  our  continued  co-operation  and  the  vital  part  America  plays  in  our 
ng-term  business  strategy. 


■ 


AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE 

TAKING  THE  WORLD  VIEW 


I  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  PLEASE  WRITE  TO:  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  593  HERNDON  PARKWAY,  HERNDON,  VA  22070 


an  gambling 


Drawing  of  (above) 
and  betting  on  (left) 
numbers  in 
Kuala  Lumpur 
Privatization 
made  political 
and  economic 
sense. 


no  credit  risk:  It's  an  entirely  cash 
business.  Computer  systems,  pur 
chased  mainly  from  G-Tech  and  In- 
ternational Totalizator  Systems  of  the 
U.S.,  manage  payout  exposure. 
Costs — gaming  taxes,  60%  to  65% 
prize  payouts,  computers  and  agent 
commissions — are  nearly  fixed,  so 
margins  surge  with  rising  volume. 

And  rise  it  almost  certainly  will.  As 
disposable  income  grows — 1994  will 
be  the  seventh  consecutive  year  of  8% 
or  higher  economic  growth — and 
Malaysians  enjoy  increased  leisure 
time,  more  money  pours  into  the 
sector.  Chin  Lim,  gaming  analyst  at 
Morgan  Stanlej  Asia/Pacific,  thinks 
the  sector's  earnings  will  continue  to 


compound  at  20%  annually  over  the 
next  five  years.  But  potential  investors 
beware:  At  current  prices,  Malaysia's 
gaming  stocks  are  trading  at  an  aver- 
age 28  times  last  year's  earnings,  al- 
ready discounting  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
spective growth. 

When  it  privatized  gambling, 
mostly  during  the  1980s,  the  Malay 
sian  government  was  betting  that  the 
industry  would  be  run  more  efficient- 
ly and  throw  off  bigger  tax  revenues 
than  if  bureaucrats  ran  the  show.  That 
bet  w  as  a  winner.  After  Vincent  Tan, 
controlling  shareholder  of  Berjaya 
Sports  Toto,  acquired  his  numbers 
game  and  lotto  license  in  1985  from  a 
government  body,  Berjaya  operators 


computerized  operations,  added  new 
games,  expanded  the  number  of  out- 
lets and  boosted  the  prize  payout 
Result:  Berjaya's  revenues  have 
swelled  twelvefold. 

Flush  with  over  $1  billion  of  cash 
Malaysia's  gaming  companies  are  eye 
ing  opportunities  overseas,  where 
other  cash-strapped  governments  see 
legalized  gambling  as  a  painless  wav 
to  raise  tax  revenues. 

Politicians  in  the  Philippines  are 
welcoming  the  operators  with  opeii 
arms.  Last  August  Lim  Goh  Tong's 
Resorts  World  opened  a  casino  iri 
Subic  Bay,  the  former  U.S.  naval  base) 
in  the  Philippines,  in  a  joint  venture} 
with  other  Lim  family  companies 
Tanjong  was  recently  permitted  td 
manage  a  lottery  in  the  Philippine! 
islands  of  Mindanao  and  the  Visayast 
in  a  joint  venture  with  Providence 
R.I.'s  G-Tech. 

Most  aggressive  of  all  have  been  tin 
companies  in  Vincent  Tan's  Bcrjav; 
empire.  Last  year  Hong  Kong-basec 
Berjaya  Lottery  Management  paid 
$35  million  for  a  40%  stake  in  Carls 
bad,  Calif. -based  International  Total 
izator  Systems.  Berjaya  Lottery  wil 
use  i  ts'  computerized  lottery  systems) 
for  its  growing  number  of  overseas) 
lottery  management  contracts. 

Last  year  the  Philippine  govern 
ment  awarded  Berjaya  a  license  tol 
manage  the  lottery  on  the  country's; 
main  island  of  Luzon.  Berjaya's  cut  is 
4.9%  of  gross  ticket  sales.  And  im 
March  Tan's  Hong  Kong- based  Ber 
jaya  Universal  Casino  Management) 
was  awarded  a  license  to  establish  the 
first  privately  owned  casino  in  Argen- 
tina. Tan's  partner  there:  Steve) 
Wynn's  Mirage  Resorts. 

Even  China's  communists  are 
catching  gambling  fever — though 
cautiously  and  in  ways  that  don't  of 
fend  puritanical  Maoists.  Over  the 
past  year  Vincent  Tan's  Berjaya  Lot-I 
tery  has  won  contracts  to  manage  so- 
called  social  welfare  lotteries  in  six  on 
China's  largest  cities,  including 
Guangzhou,  most  of  which  have  pop- 
ulations at  least  as  big  as  the  entire 
Chinese  populat  ion  of  Malaysia.  Ber- 
jaya is  taking  a  management  fee  of  5%| 
of  the  rev  enues  in  the  lotteries. 

Considering  China's  population 
and  the  Chinese  addiction  to  gam- 
bling, the  potential  profits  boggle  the 
mind.  ■ 
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Never  has  the  Bentley  racing  tradition  been  expressed  as  powerfully  as  in  the  new  Continental  R  coupe. 
One  turn  of  the  key  unleashes  more  power  than  ever  before,  and  a  magnitude  of  torque  that  can  only  be  described 
as  herculean.  This  incomparable  sensation  is  bolstered  by  the  security  of  free  scheduled  maintenance*  on  all  1994 
Bentley  motor  cars  for  three  years  and  unlimited  mileage.  Inspect  the  Continental  R,  the  legendary  Turbo  R  and 
the  sporting  Brooklands  at  your  authorized  Bentley  dealer.  Please  call  (800)  237-6557. 

-'Jr.-  .  r — l  « — » —  ,  '  • 


©  Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cars  Inc.,  1993.  The  names  "Bentley,"  "Turbo  R"  and  "Brooklands,"  the  badge  and 
the  radiator  grille  are  registered  trademarks.  "Restrictions  apply.  Contact  an  authorized  dealer,  for  details. 
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I'm  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Frowning. 
Where  to  next? 


I'm  holding  a  compass.  *P 
The  needle  A  \P 


US*?' 


s 


Everybody  wants  to  be  able  to  control  their  company 's  destiny  \\ Inch  is  why  we  ve  helped  companies  from  Spectral  Ision  to ! 


find  new  ways  of  using  information  to  help  them  head  in  the  right  direction.  Call  ( 800)  566-9337,  ext.  1020. 
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As  the  media  demonized  Richard  Nixon  when  he  lived, 
3  now  they  deify  him— dangerous  tendencies  both. 

Political  hatred 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


The  obituaries  tor  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  were  of  course  much 
kinder  than  many  of  the  things  said 
about  him  in  the  same  publications 
when  he  was  alive.  In  a  sense,  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

Still,  even  obituaries  and  editorial 
retrospectives  should  not  wander  too 
far  afield  from  reality.  And  the  reality 
is  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  one  of  the  most 
hated — perhaps  the  single  most  hat- 
ed— of  the  political  figures  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  half-cen- 
tury. How  much  this  tells  us  about  the 
man  himself  and  how  much  it  says 
about  the  media  are  questions  that 
remain  important  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  past. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fierce 
hostility  toward  Richard  Nixon  may 
be  that  he  lacked  charm,  which  has 
sheltered  many  others  from  criticism 
for  equal  or  worse  vices.  Some  of  the 
bitterest  critics  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  policies  and  beliefs  were 
nevertheless  charmed  by  the  man 
himself  and,  of  course,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy built  a  legend  on  charm. 

While  Watergate  was  the  event  that 
marked  Nixon's  political  downfall, 
the  hatred  toward  him  went  back 
many  years  before  that.  As  a  freshman 
Republican  Congressman  entering 
the  :  •(•••v  •  of  Representatives  right 
after  World  War  II,  Nixon  was  part  of 
the  first  wave  to  successfully  challenge 


the  New  Deal  philosophy  which  had 
seized  the  moral  high  ground  in  poli- 
tics during  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s.  And  his  challenges  went 
right  to  the  jugular. 

Nothing  so  propelled  Congress- 
man Nixon  into  the  national  spot 
light  as  his  attacks  on  Alger  Hiss,  a 
model  New  Dealer  whom  he  and 
others  accused  of  having  betrayed 
his  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  was  part  of  a 
general  depiction  of  the  American 
left — political  and  intellectual — as 
representing  values  fundamentally 
hostile  to  the  American  tradition.  At 
its  most  extreme  and  most  irrespon 
sible,  this  depiction  was  epitomized 
by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  un- 
substantiated charges  against  a  wide 
range  of  individuals,  including  some 
conservatives. 

Although,  in  future  years, 
"McCarthyism"  became  a  charge 
thrown  around  as  recklessly  as  the 
original  charges  which  inspired  the 
name,  Nixon's  charges  against  Hiss 
were  not  so  easily  dismissed.  A  court 
of  law  convicted  Hiss  of  perjury  for 
denying  some  of  the  allegations 
against  him.  That  did  nothing  to  vin- 
dicate Nixon  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberals 
and  the  intelligentsia.  It  may  well  have 
aggravated  their  hatred. 

What  Nixon  represented  was  an 
assault  on  the  whole  moral  aura  with 
which  the  New  Deal  era  and  its 
liberal  successors  surrounded  them 
selves.  It  was  a  ruthless  and  humor- 
less attack,  not  only  on  their  politics 
but  ultimately  on  their  egos.  The 
ferocity  and  sense  of  outrage  with 
which  the  liberal  intelligentsia  de- 
fended Alger  Hiss,  and  attempted  to 
vindicate  him  long  after  the  law  had 
spoken  and  he  had  served  his  sen- 
tence, had  as  its  counterpoint  a 
seething  and  implacable  opposition 
to  Nixon  in  all  the  various  roles  he 
played  throughout  his  career.  Wa- 
tergate gave  the  media  their  long- 


awaited  chance  to  destroy  him. 

Nixon  reciprocated  the  hostility  he 
received.  His  famous  remark,  "Ym 
won't  have  Nixon  to  kick  around  aril 
more,"  was  uttered  long  before  Wa- 
tergate and  at  a  time  w  hen  his  political 
career  seemed  over  after  he  lost  his  bid 
to  be  elected  governor  of  California. 

Those  who  knew  Richard  Nixor 
personally  say  what  a  brainy  man  h< 
was.  And  yet  men  of  lesser  menta 
ability  served  out  their  terms  in  the 
White  House  without  destroying 
themselves  with  such  high-risk,  low 
yield  activities  as  those  of  the  Nixor 
Administration  "plumbers"  uni 
that  broke  into  the  Watergate  Hote 
to  try  to  find  incriminating  evidenc< 
against  the  Democrats.  Why  it  wai 
considered  necessary  even  to  tn 
such  a  thing,  in  an  election  campaign 
where  President  Nixon  was  ahead] 
miles  ahead  of  his  challenger,  is  om 
of  the  great  mysteries  for  historian: 
to  try  to  unravel. 

Perhaps  the  fatal  flaw  of  cleve 
people  is  that  they  don't  know  wher 
to  stop  being  clever,  when  anything 
further  that  they  can  gain  is  trivia 
compared  to  what  they  stand  t( 
lose.  Certainly  the  current  occupan 
of  the  White  House  seems  to  have 
that  problem. 

The  most  important  part  of  Nix 
on's  career — his  presidency — will  alsc 
be  a  challenge  to  historians.  No  ctouh 
his  greatest  legacy  will  be  his  handling 
of  foreign  policy,  with  the  strong 
support  of  Henry  Kissinger. 

Domestically,  the  record  is  not  sc 
good.  Despite  his  conservative  stance 
President  Nixon  imposed  wage  ano 
price  controls  for  the  first  time  in  th< 
peacetime  history  of  this  country  am 
he  appointed  as  a  Supreme  Cour 
justice  Harry  Blackmun,  who  helped 
undermine  the  very  concept  of  law 
Nixon's  whole  career  is  a  soberini 
reminder  of  w  hat  mixed  bags  humai 
beings  are,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  t« 
either  deify  or  demonize  them.  ■ 
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TIME 


"I  know  what  time  is,"  said  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  (5th  century  philosopher).  "But  if 
someone  asks  me,  I  cannot  tell  them.'' 

The  meanings  of  time  boggle  the  mind. 
Personal  and  global.  Abstract  and  concrete. 
A  picosecond  and  eternity.  A  lifetime. 

The  precipices  of  Monument  Valley  are 
said  to  be  "time  worn."  And  yet  any  earthy 
geological  era  is  but  a  blink  in  the  time 
frame  of  the  universe. 


Concord  Steeplechase™ 
and  bracelet  are  sculpted 
n  solid  stainless  steel  and 

18K  gold.  Swiss  quartz. 

Water  resistant  to  99  ft. 
Invitingly  priced. 


As  a  species  we  are  obsessed  by  marking 
and  measuring  time. 

It  is  why  Stonehenge  was  built;  it  is  what 
consumes  the  brain  of  our  most  brilliant 
astrophysicist.  (And  should  he  prove  that  in 
the  black  holes  of  space,  time  travels  back- 
wards... what  then?) 

Time  is  our  most  precious  commodity. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  the  making  of  a  fine 
watch  is  said  to  be  a  "time-honored"  craft. 


Available  at 
IMAN  MARCUS 


CONCORD 

WatchmaKers  Since  1908 

SWISS 


t  r  qree  ting,  "SAVE  <EHE  SEA,  SAVE        SEA ".  7 or  the  cord  and  the  doCphin,  "SAVE  IKE  SEA ". 


The  SM^T,  <&&  S'EJA  Watch 

Colorful  flags  of  the  international  maritime  steel  or  steel  with  goldplated  accents,  in  three 

code  spell  out  "save  the  sea"  on  the  painted  sizes.  From  $450  to  $895. 

enamel  dial.  With  each  timepiece  sold,  Memotime  Watch 

Designed  by  Corum  for  its  Memotime  Company  will  make  a  contribution  to  Save  The 

Division,  the  Save  the  Sea  Watch  is  100%  Swiss  Sea,  an  international  organization  dedicated  to 

made.  Water-resistant  to  50  meters.  All  stainless  safeguarding  our  marine  environment. 


TOURNEAU 

New  York  •  Palm  Beach  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Costa  Mesa  1  -800-348-3332 
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Supervalu  is  probably  the  biggest  and  best 
ood  wholesaler  in  the  world.  So  why  is  it 
rushing  into  the  retail  grocery  business? 

Middleman's 
dilemma 


5y  Matthew  Schifrin 

Michael  Wright,  the  55-year-old 
hief  executive  of  Eden  Prairie, 
4inn. -based  Supervalu  Inc.,  has  a 
nanagement  record  few  can  top. 
iince  he  became  president  in  1978, 
he  grocery  wholesaler's  revenues 
lave  grown  from  $2.5  billion  to  near- 
y  $16  billion,  and  earnings  have 
welled  from  under  $26  million  in 


1978  to  $185  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  in  February.  In  a  business 
where  a  tenth  of  a  penny  on  the  dollar 
counts,  Supervalu  produces  operat- 
ing margins  averaging  3.6%,  com- 
pared with  3.3%  for  the  industry  and 
around  2.7%  for  a  major  competitor, 
Fleming. 

Supervalu  has  achieved  this  re- 


>upervalu  Chairman  Michael  Wright 
I  wholesaler  eager  to  buy  retail. 


markable  record  in  a  tough  business. 
It  wholesales  groceries  to  4,350  inde- 
pendent grocery  stores  in  47  states. 
Size  is  a  big  advantage  in  the  whole- 
sale business — and  Supervalu  is  easily 
the  biggest — giving  a  lot  of  buying 
clout  with  suppliers  like  General 
Mills  and  allowing  wholesalers  to 
spread  fixed  costs  over  a  larger  sales 
base.  So  Wright  has  emphasized  vol- 
ume growth,  purchasing  a  dozen  ma- 
jor wholesale  and  retail  food  opera- 
tions since  he  took  over. 

But  now  Wright  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing a  major  change  in  strategy.  Super- 
valu bought  a  St.  Louis-based  whole- 
saler, Wetterau,  in  late  1992.  This 
boosted  Supervalu's  revenues  by  50%, 
but,  even  more  important,  it  greatly 
increased  Supervalu's  presence  in  gro- 
cery retailing.  Wetterau  generates 
about  $1.1  billion  in  retail  sales  from 
company-owned  chains  like  Shop-'n- 
Save,  Laneco  and  Sav-A-Lot,  a  chain 
of  private-label  stores.  Says  Wright: 
"Wetterau  wanted  to  sell  us  their 
wholesale  business,  but  we 
viewed  their  retail  properties  as 
being  veiy  attractive." 

A  significant  move.  Giant  su- 
permarkets like  Kroger,  Albert- 
son's and  Safeway  purchase  di- 
rect from  manufacturers  and  do 
their  own  warehousing.  By 
eliminating  a  middleman,  these 
big  chains  squeeze  the  indepen- 
dent grocers  that  are  Super- 
valu's customers.  So  do  alterna- 
tive formats  like  warehouse 
clubs  and  discount  drug  and 
general  merchandise  stores. 

The  entire  grocery  industry  is 
moving  toward  turning  inven- 
tories more  rapidly.  Eventually 
there  will  be  less  need  for  huge 
warehouses  and  less  forward 
buying  of  inventory  by  whole- 
salers. As  that  happens,  the  mid- 
dlemen like  Supervalu  could  see 
their  roles  shrink.  Says  Piper 
Jaffray  analyst  Brooks  O'Neil, 
"The  independents  aren't 
growing  fast  enough  to  support 
Supervalu.  So  either  Supervalu 
invests  in  retail  or  lets  someone 
else  come  in  and  take  business 
away." 

By  getting  into  retail,  Super- 
valu can  generate  more  volume 
for  its  massive  distribution  busi- 
ness. It  also  gets  an  extra  earn- 
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The  folks  at  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  may  not  have  walked 
seventeen  miles  through  a  blizzard  to  get  to  school,  but  nobody  gets  higher  marks 
for  financial  strength.  Not  even  dear  ol'  dad. 

Moody's  gave  them  an  Aaa.  Standard  &  Poor's  and  Duff  &  Phelps  rated  them  AAA. 

A.M.  Best  awarded  them  an  A++. 
And  to  top  it  off,  FORTUNE"  magazine  recognized  The  Guardian  as  the  Number  One 
insurance  company  of  the  50  largest  based  on  net  income  as  a  percent  of  assets. 

Listen,  The  Guardians  been  around  longer  than  your  dad's  dad.  Give  them  a  call  and  find  out  why 
they'll  be  here  for  your  kid's  kid's  kid.  And  learn  why  they're  the  intelligent,  financially  strong  choice  for 
Life  Insurance,  Group  Insurance,  Reinsurance,  Disability  Income  Protection,  or  Equity  Products.* 

Call  1-800-662-1006  right  now  and  you'll  really  look  smart  to  your  family. 

^  The  Guardiarr 

The  Intelligent  ( llioice" 

Since  1860 
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I  GUARDIAN'S 
»0RT  CARD  SAYS  IT  ALL: 
Guardian  Life  Insurance 
lpany  is  one  of  the  strongest 
icial  companies  in  America. 


II 1-800-662-1006 

lay  for  more 
brmation  about 
e  Guardian. 


/  products  are  offered  through  Guardian 
ir  Services  Corporation",  an  indirect  wholly- 
subsidiary  of  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance 
my  of  America 

The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company 
srica,  201  Park  Avenue  South, 
ork,  NY  1 0003 


Supervalu 

A  Supervalu 

warehouse 

An  asset  today 

but,  in  the  future, 

a  liability? 


ings  kick.  Gross  margins  for  the  retail 
business  average  about  16%  to  20%, 
while  the  wholesale  grosses  6%  to  9%. 

So  far  Supervalu  has  258  company- 
owned  retail  stores,  accounting  for 
almost  $4  billion  in  sales — nearly  25% 
of  revenues.  Wright  says  he  will  spend 
$192  million  on  improving  the  retail 
business  in  1994,  including  opening 
35  new  stores  like  Cub  Foods  and 
warehouse-style  Max  Clubs. 

There's  only  one  problem  with  this 
strategy.  "The  question  is,  do  you  put 
your  own  customers  out  of  business 
by  expanding  in  retailing?1'  asks  Ea- 
pen  Chacko,  an  analyst  at  Minneapo- 
lis-based Dain  Bosworth. 

In  buying  Wetterau,  for  example, 
Supervalu  acquired  two  St.  Louis  area 
distribution  centers,  as  well  as  the  28- 
store  $500  million  Shop-'n-Save 
chain,  which  it  featured  proudly  in  its 
1993  annual  report.  That  didn't  sit  so 
well  with  its  longtime  St.  Louis-based 
customer  Dierbergs  Markets,  which 
does  $300  million  a  year  in  retail 
volume  and  for  over  a  decade  has  been 
supplied  by  Supervalu's  Champaign, 
111.  distribution  center. 

"When  we  heard  about  it  we  had  a 
lot  of  concerns,  and  we  let  them  know 
that  if  they  consolidated  distribution 
centers  it  would  be  a  problem,"  says 
Robert  Dierberg,  owner  of  the  14 
store  chain.  Supervalu  still  supplies 
Dierbergs  out  of  its  Champaign  ware- 
house over  160  miles  away.  The  local 
Shop -'n -Save  stores  are  serviced  from 


its  St.  Louis  warehouses. 

Isn't  that  blatantly  inefficient? 

"That's  a  good  question,"  says 
Wright.  "Eventually  it  might  make 
sense  to  consolidate,  but  at  this  point 
the  important  thing  is  maintaining 
relationships  with  customers.  Right 
now  all  we  are  giving  up  is  a  transpor- 
tation cost  penalty." 

But  remember:  This  is  a  business 
where  pennies  count. 

Regardless,  Supervalu  is  expanding 
further  into  retailing.  No  sooner  was 
the  ink  dry  on  the  Wetterau  deal  than 
Supervalu  announced  it  would  buy 
Sweet  Life  Foods,  a  $650  million 
(revenues)  Suffield,  Conn,  wholesal- 
er, late  in  1993.  Sweet  Life  has  only  a 
few  retail  operations  but  bolsters 
Wetterau's  struggling  New  England 
division  and  establishes  a  base  from 
which  to  expand  it.  And  in  March 
Supervalu  acquired  the  Texas  T  Dis- 
count Grocery  Stores,  a  small  ($65 
million  revenues)  retail  chain. 

Now  Wright  says  he  is  looking  for  a 
regional  grocery  chain.  The  most  ob- 
vious candidates  are  in  California, 
w  here  Supervalu  has  no  food  distribu- 
tion operations  and  no  customers  to 
offend  by  competing  against  them. 
Roth  Ralphs  and  Vons  tit  the  bill  and 
are  rumored  to  be  available.  Wright 
isn't  commenting,  but  given  Califor- 
nia's well  publicized  and  continuing 
woes  he  just  might  be  able  to  get  them 
for  what  seem  like  wholesale 
prices.  m 
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Thorn  Weisel  runs  Montgomery  Securities 
the  same  way  he  skates,  skis  and  bikes: 
full  speed  ahead  and  damn  the  torpedoes. 

Riding  the  wave 


By  Rita  Koselka 

Montgomery  Securities'  invest- 
ment conference  in  San  Francisco 
each  September  is  one  of  those  sellout 
financial  shindigs,  successor  in  many 
ways  to  the  late  Drexel  Burnham's 
once  famous  Predators1  Ball.  Last 
fall's  Montgomery  conference  drew 
1 ,500  attendees,  including  400  large 
institutional  investment  firms  run 
ning  more  than  $1  trillion  in  funds. 
Folk  rocker  Bruce  Hornsby  sang  for 
the  invitees,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
provided  discount  beauty  services  for 
the  women. 

Initial  public  offerings  have  been 
hot,  and  this  relatively  little  known 
San  Francisco-based  firm  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  underwriters,  third  in 
the  number  of  IPOs  last  year  behind 
Merrill  Lynch  and  Lehman  Brothers. 
As  Montgomery  points  out,  it's  the 
largest  underwriter  of  small-capital- 


ization companies  (under  $600  mil- 
lion in  market  value),  bringing  31  of 
them  public  last  year  as  lead  manager 
for  a  combined  $1  billion. 

Last  year  underwriting  fees  and 
trading  commissions  probably  earned 
$120  million  (before  bonuses  and 
taxes)  for  the  47  partners  in  the  pri- 
vate firm;  not  bad  compared  with  the 
minimum  $5  million  earned  in  part- 
nership shares  at  Goldman,  Sachs  in 
1993  (Forbes,  Dec.  6,  1993). 

So  powerful  has  Montgomery  be- 
come that  a  few  years  back  its  founder 
and  chief  executive,  Thomas  Weisel, 
scuttled  an  attempt  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Fxchange  to  open  trading  a  half 
hour  earlier.  Weisel  flatly  refused  to 
go  along,  arguing  that  West  Coast 
brokers  were  already  forced  to  pry 
themselves  out  of  bed  at  4  a.m.  to  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  trading  in 


New  York.  The  NYSE  backed  down. 

Montgomery  wasn't  always  so 
powerful.  In  the  late  1970s  the  four 
horsemen  of  the  [PO  business  were 
Alex.  Brown  Inc.;  Robertson,  Ste4 
phens  &  Co.;  Hambrecht  &  Quist;j 
and  L.F.  Rothschild,  Unterbergj 
Towbin.  As  recently  as  1990  Mont] 
gomery  was  doing  only  three  IPOS  a 
year,  none  of  which  it  lead-managed. 
Just  since  then,  Montgomery's  reve- 
nues have  almost  trebled,  to  $300j 
million,  and  it  has  passed  those  rivals* 
except  the  much  more  broadly  based] 
Alex.  Brown,  in  revenues  and  clout. 

Taking  small,  risky  companies  pub- 
lic contributes  importantly  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  But! 
since  most  IPOs  are  of  relatively  un- 
tested companies,  selling  them  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  salesmanship 
and  even  a  degree  of  hype.  To  be 
successful  in  the  business,  an  invest- 
ment firm  almost  always  finds  itself 
favoring  the  big  customers  and  givingj 
small  investors  the  short  end.  Favored 
clients  can,  therefore,  make  a  quick| 
profit  by  flipping  the  stock,  taking! 
advantage  of  the  so-called  ipo  pop. 
For  example,  the  average  stock  trades 
1 1  %  higher  one  week  after  its  offering. 
Underwriters  of  small-cap  stocks  see 
even  higher  average  pops,  about  20% 
in  Montgomery's  case.  Smaller  ciients| 
get  the  crumbs,  and  individual  inves- 


Montgomery 
Securities'  founder 
and  chief  executive, 
Thomas  Weisel, 
at  a  meeting 
He's  not  beloved 
by  his  competitors 
and  he  couldn't 
care  less.  He 
plays  hardball. 
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WHEN  WE  SAY  RYDER  ROAD  READY  USED 
IICKS,  TRACTORS,  AND  TRAILERS  SET  THE  STANDARD 
R  THE  INDUSTRY  WE  MEAN,  WELL,  WE  MEAN 
ACTLY  THAT.  EXCELLENCE  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON. 
LIABILITY  TRUCK  DRIVERS  EVERYWHERE  HAVE 
ME  TO  EXPECT. 

OF  COURSE,  THIS  LEVEL  OF  QUALITY  IS  NO 
CIDENT.  AFTER  ALL,  FROM  THE  DAY  EACH  BRAND 
W  VEHICLE  JOINS  OUR  FLEET,  IT  GOES  INTO  THE 
}ST  RIGOROUS  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
DUSTRY.  OURS. 

WITH  CHECKUP  AFTER  CHECKUP  AFTER  CHECKUP. 


AND  WITH  ONE  FINAL,  PAINSTAKING  INSPECTION 
RIGHT  BEFORE  ANY  OF  OUR  TRUCKS  GOES  ON  THE 
MARKET.  TO  MAKE  SURE  IT  MEETS  EVERY  SINGLE 
RYDER  ROAD  READY  REQUIREMENT. 

BUT  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR 
THIS.  EVERY  RYDER  ROAD  READY  USED  VEHICLE  COMES 
WITH  ITS  OWN  MAINTENANCE  RECORD.  AND  YOU  CAN 
CHECK  IT  OUT  YOURSELF. 

SO  IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  USED  TRUCK,  LOOK 
TO  RYDER.  WE'LL  HELP  YOU  FIND  A  VEHICLE  THAT 
FITS  YOUR  NEEDS.  HELP  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  WITH 
FINANCING.  AND  EVEN  GIVE  YOU  SOMETHING  YOU 


USUALLY  DON'T  FIND  IN  A  USED  TRUCK:  A  UNIQUE, 
30-DAY  LIMITED  WARRANTY  THAT  SHOWS  YOU  JUST 
HOW  CONFIDENT  WE  ARE  ABOUT  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF 
OUR  MAINTENANCE  STANDARDS. 

CALL  US  AT  1-800-USED-TRK,  EXT.  61.  TODAY.  OR 
VISIT  YOUR  RYDER  USED  TRUCK  CENTER  SOON.  YOU'LL 
FIND  OUR  SELECTION  OF  USED  TRUCKS,  TRACTORS  AND 
TRAILERS  RATHER  SUPERIOR,  TOO. 


RY 

D 

Ei 

R 

ROAD  READY USED TRUCKS 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 


Th  i  nh 

International 

Th  ink 

Twentieth 
Century. 


Introducing  Twentieth  Century's 
newest  international  growth  runcl. 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  to  do  your  international  investing 
with  Twentieth  Century.  That's  because  we  now  offer  two  different 
international  funds: 


International 
Emerging  Growth 


This  fund  was  introduced  April  1, 1994.  It 
looks  for  smaller,  rapidly  growing  compa- 
nies around  the  world.  It's  different  from 
other  emerging  market  funds,  which  invest  strictly  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Up  to  half  of  International  Emerging  Growth's  portfolio  will  go  in  these 
markets.  The  rest  will  be  invested  in  smaller,  growing  companies  in  more 
established  countries. 


International 
Equity 


This  fund  invests  primarily  in  larger, 
more  seasoned  companies  of  developed 
countries.  And  so  far,  it's  proving  itself. 
The  fund's  total  cumulative  return  for  the  period  begining  May  31, 1991, 
and  ending  March  31, 1994,  is  55.6%.*  By  comparison,  the  EAFE® 
Index,  an  index  of  unmanaged  international  stocks,  had  a  23.2% 
total  cumulative  return  for  the  same  time  period. 

To  find  out  more,  call  or  write  for  a  free  World  Investors  Kit,  which 
contains  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  charges, 
expenses  and  minimums.  Investments  in  foreign  securities  involve  a 
greater  risk,  and  in  the  case  of  International  Emerging  Growth  significantly 
greater  risk,  than  investments  in  domestic  securities. 
Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing. 


Call  today,  toll-free: 

1-800-345-2021 

P.O.  Box  419200,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141-6200 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


©  1994  Twentieth  Century  Services,  Inc. 
FBS 


Investments  That  Work" 


Two  international  funds  from  Twentieth  Century. 


26.5%  and  17.3%  are  International  Equity's  1-year  and  since  inception  (5/9/91)  average  annual  total  returns  as  of 
March  31,  1994.  "Data  quoted  represents  past  performance  and  assumes  reinvestment  of  all  distributions.  Investment 
return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate,  and  redemption  value  may  be  more  or  less  than  original  cost.  ■The  Morgan  Stanley 
Europe,  Australia,  Far  East  (EAFE®)  Index  is  a  widely  followed  group  of  stocks  from  20  different  countries.  Source:  Lipper 

Analytical  Services 


Montgomery  Securities 

tors  bring  up  the  rear.  As  FORBES  lias 
pointed  out  for  years,  this  is  a  com- 
mon practice  among  all  IPO  firms. 

IPO  underwriters  have  three  often 
conflicting  goals:  raising  money  for 
clients,  making  money  for  investors 
and  making  money  for  themselves. 
How  they  balance  those  goals  deten 
mines  their  long-term  viability  as  big 
players  in  this  business.  Get  too 
greedy,  by  charging  too  much  fori 
your  ipos  or  floating  bad  companies, 
and  people  won't  buy  your  merchan- 
dise. But  if  you  are  not  greedy 
enough,  you  won't  get  top  dollar  for 
the  selling  companies  and  sellers  will 
take  their  business  elsewhere. 


"You've  gotta  be 
greedy  to  be  good 
in  this  business.  Mont- 
gomery's greedy." 


Montgomery's  success  in  this 
touchy  business  is  very  recent.  Mont- 
gomery did  only  27  lead-managed 
ipos  in  the  seven  years  before  1991 .  It 
lead-managed  31  ipos  in  1993  alone. 
In  short,  its  success  ballooned  as  the 
clamor  for  ipos  grew  stronger. 

It  has  grown  so  much  faster  partly 
because  Weisel  has  invested  in  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  institu- 
tional trading  floor  outside  New 
York,  trading  12  million  shares  dai- 
ly— more  than  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange.  Without  a  doubt  its 
strong  trading  capability  helps  attract 
companies  wanting  to  go  public. 
Why.>  Because  it  gives  the  companies 
assurance  there  will  be  active  markets 
in  their  stocks  after  the  offering  has 
been  completed.  As  Weisel  puts  it: 
"Our  trading  capability  is  a  big  edge 
for  our  clients.  We  promise  that  if  we 
take  you  public,  we'll  keep  supporting 
you  by  making  a  market.  I  tell  compa- 
nies to  look  at  who's  doing  the  vol- 
ume in  their  stocks.  If  it's  us,  they 
should  reward  us  for  it."  He  hopes 
they  will  use  Montgomery  for  future 
underwritings  or  other  sendees. 

In  recent  years  Weisel  has  found 
another  way  to  capitalize  on 
Montgomery's  capabilities.  He  has 
launched  Montgomery  into  the  mu- 
tual fund  and  private-client  business. 
"We  don't  need  to  go  and  get  the  1 00 
wealthiest  individuals  in  America,"  he 
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We've  Addressed  Their  Concerns. 


1  I'l'll  /.rw;%.  I  Ihi  i^um  (>J  Tmnln  Motor  Saley  I'.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  scat  belts  and  oi 


Close?  Close?! 

Of  course,  to  the  engineers  at  Lexus,  that  sounded  like  a  challenge.  So  they  went  back  with  the  formidable  task 
of  making  the  1995  Coupe  even  more  awe-inspiring  than  its  predecessor.  Re-examining  everything  from  styling  to 
performance  for  a  way  to  improve  a  car  many  felt  didn't  need  improvement.  Over  20  refinements  later,  we  are  pleased 
to  introduce  the  new  1995  Lexus  Coupe. 

Last  year,  Car  and  Driver  magazine  said,  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  making  the  SC  400  better.1'  We  wonder 

Ine  Relentless  rwrmt  Of  rerjectmi. 

ler  nearest  you.  call  800-872-5398.  Motor  Trend,  February  '93  Lmie,  Car  and  Driver.  November  '92  issue. 


tgomery  Securities 


Thorn  Weisel  biking  with  his  team 

A  hyperaggressive  leader  of  the  pack. 


says.  "We  just  go  to  the  people  we've 
raised  money  for  in  an  offering." 
Montgomery  allocates  some  of  its 
IPOs  to  these  clients.  The  IPOs  do  well, 
the  clients  do  well. 

Weisel  says  these  mutual  funds  and 
advisory  businesses,  with  $5.5  billion 
under  management,  now  make  up 
20%  of  the  firm's  revenues.  He  plans 
to  double  those  businesses  in  the  next 
three  years  to  offset  the  cyclicality  of 
the  IPO  business.  Basically  Weisel 
hopes  to  build  a  virtuous  circle  to  his 
business,  similar  to  what  investment 
banks  have  done  when  they  earn  fees, 
first  for  leveraging,  then  for  delever- 
aging  the  same  companies. 

Thorn  Weisel  is  not  beloved  by  his 
competitors — and  he  couldn't  care 
less.  He  plays  hardball.  Last  summer 
he  announced  that  when  Montgom- 
ery was  lead  underwriter  on  a  public 
offering,  it  would  demand  a  70%  cut 
of  the  underwriting  fee,  shrinking  the 
comanager  to  30%  instead  of  the 
more  usual  50%.  "You've  gotta  be 
greedy  to  be  good  in  this  business," 
says  v  eteran  brokerage  analyst  Perrin 
Long  of  First  of  Michigan  Corp. 
"Montgomery's  greedy." 


A  hyperaggressive  cyclist,  ski  racer 
and  onetime  national  speed-skating 
champion,  Weisel  applies  his  compet- 
itive drive  to  all  of  his  business  life,  but 
especially  to  one-upping  his  rival, 
Robertson,  Stephens — an  old  feud 
between  former  partners.  Competi- 
tion is  competition,  but  the  Robert- 
son-Montgomery rivalry  is  real  Hat- 
field-McCoy  stuff. 

Go  back  to  the  late  1960s.  San 
Francisco  was  a  financial  backwater. 
But  with  high-tech  firms  sprouting  up 
in  nearby  Silicon  Valley,  people  like 
Sanford  Robertson  and  William 
Hambrecht  saw  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment bankers  who  could  provide 
capital  to  these  startups  and  market 
the  stocks  to  institutional  buyers.  In 
1969  Sandy  Robertson  left  Smith 
Barney  to  form  Robertson,  Colman 
&  Siebel.  "I'd  already  passed  off  three 
deals  to  Bill  Hambrecht  because  they 
were  too  small  for  Smith  Barney, 
which  required  the  firm  earn  at  least 
$1  million  aftertax  on  any  underwrit- 
ing," says  Robertson.  "I  thought,  'I 
should  be  doing  this  myself.'  " 

In  1971,  after  graduating  from 
Stanford    and    Harvard  Business 


School,  Weisel,  then  30,  joined  Rob- 
ertson, Colman  to  build  the  firm's 
institutional  sales  department.  I  lis 
name  went  on  the  firm's  door  shortly 
thereafter.  But  in  the  mid-197'k, 
when  there  was  a  switch  from  fixed 
commission  rates  to  negotiated  rates, 
there  was  turmoil  in  the  market.  Wei- 
sel and  Robertson  argued  bitterly 
over  the  firm's  direction.  Weisel 
wanted  a  strong  trading  operation; 
Robertson  felt  trading  activities  could) 
profit  at  the  expense  of  investment 
banking  clients,  potentially  damaging 
lucrative  relationships.  The  dispute 
split  up  the  firm.  Weisel  kept  the 
NYSE  seat  and  changed  the  firm's 
name  to  Montgomery  Securities,  at 
ter  Montgomery  Street,  the  heart  oj 
San  Francisco's  financial  district. 
Robertson  and  Robert  Colman  start- 
ed a  new  firm,  which  evolved  into  the 
current  Robertson,  Stephens  &  Co. 

Robertson,  Stephens  stayed  close) 
to  its  high-technology  roots  and  grew 
slowly  and  steadily.  Montgomery 
tried  to  grow  more  aggressively  but] 
stalled  out  in  the  early  1980s  when  it 
ran  into  problems  with  the  exchanges! 
on  some  questionable  trading  prac-i 
tices.  Barely  avoiding  worse  censure, 
the  firm  retrenched  and  promised 
much  more  stringent  compliance) 
procedures.  After  cleaning  house  and 
getting  a  $10  million  equity  infusion! 
from  Chicago's  Pritzker  family,  Wei- 
sel's  firm  was  ready  to  explode  by 
1991.  It  underwrote  28  IPOs  ini 
1991  —  lead-managing  15 — com- 
pared with  just  3  the  prior  year. 

That  Weisel  has  left  his  former  part-t 
ners  in  the  dust  doesn't  soften  his 
bitterness  toward  them;  he  prints  and 
distributes  comparisons  of  the  two 
firms  to  clients  and  the  press.  For  their 
part,  many  Robertson  employees 
mutter  to  all  about  Montgom- 
ery's extremely  aggressive  tactics. 

No  question:  Montgomery  goes 
for  the  trendy  stuff,  recently  restau- 
rants, retail  chains  and  gambling.  Of 
the  $7.7  billion  Montgomery  under- 
wrote last  year  (including  secondary 
offerings),  fully  $4  billion  was  in  these 
industries — among  them  Polio 
Tropical  (restaurants),  Fossil  (watch- 
es) and  Sunglass  Hut  International. 

In  part  because  Montgomery's 
stocks  are  often  trendy,  they  attract 
short-sellers.  Several  have  spent  time 
on  the  top  ten  short  sales  list.  That 
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Pete  Sampras.  The  youngest  male 
to  win  the  U.S.  Open.  Now  the 
winner  of  four  grand  slam  titles: 
Australia,  1994;  Wimbledon, 
1993;  the  U.S.  Open,  1993 
and  1990. 

Said  The  New  York  Times  of 
Sampras:  "It's  just  possible  we 
have  a  latter  day  classic  on  our 
hands." 


THE  ART  OF  PERFORMANCE:  THE  MAKING  OF  A  LEGENDARY  CLASSIC. 


The  Movodo  Museum 
Watch  is  in  the 
permanent  collections 
of  museums  around 
the  world. 

Staatliches  Museum 
fOr  angewandte  Kunsf 
Neue  Sammlung, 
Munich,  Germany 

Museum  Moderne  Kunsf 
Vienna,  Austria 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 
Bogota,  Colombia 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Museo  de  Arte 
Contemporaneo 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Finnish  Museum  of 
Horology  Espool, 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Sezon  Museum  of  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Musee  International 

d'Horlogerie 

La  Choux-de-Fonds, 

Switzerland 

Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
Bilbao,  Spain 

Design  Museum 
London,  England 

Kawasaki  City  Museum 
Kawasaki,  Japan 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 

London,  England 

Ludwigsmuseum 
Cologne,  Germany 


The  Museum  Sports  Edition 
Watch.  A  sportive  interpretation 
of  the  classic  design.  Crafted  in 
Switzerland.  Stainless  steel  and 
18  karat  gold  micron  finish. 
Quartz.  Water-resistant.  $695. 


Available  at 

3AILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


We  appreciate  all  die  plaudits  given  to  us  for  workers  compensation. 

But  there's  so  much  more  to  Wausau.  Like  employee  benefits. 
Casualty  c<  iverages.  Property.  Managed  care.  Our  business  insurance 
expertise  isn't  limited.  And  it's  all  yours. 


iWAUSAU 


Weisel  in  his  San  Francisco  office 
Still  bitter  after  all  these  years. 


doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
junk,  just  that  they  are  highly  touted 
and  possibly  vulnerable  to  disappoint- 
ment. One  is  Lone  Star  Steakhouse  & 
Saloon,  which  Forbes  recently  cited 
as  one  of  America's  best  small  compa- 
nies. The  $758  million  market  valua- 
tion, which  has  gone  much  higher, 
puts  each  of  Lone  Star's  steak- 
houses — which  cost  just  $1.6  million 
to  build — at  $13  million. 

With  only  31%  of  his  revenues  com- 
ing from  businesses  other  than  insti- 
tutional trading  and  equity  under- 
writing, Montgomery  is  still  heavily 
dependent  on  the  IPO  market.  By 
comparison,  Alex.  Brown  draws  more 
than  half  its  revenues  outside  of  prin- 
cipal trading  and  underwriting. 

Clearly  Montgomery  has  been  the 
big  winner  in  the  current  hot  IPO) 
cycle,  but  cycles  turn.  The  firm  trades 
very  aggressively,  despite  a  capital 
base  of  only  $70  million  (Goldman, 
Sachs  has  $5  billion).  Being  an  active 
trader  in  over  750  stocks  means 
Montgomery  could  get  stuck  with  a 
lot  of  plunging  shares  if  there  were  a 
real  problem  in  some  of  its  markets. 

But  Weisel's  motto  seems  to  be:  If 
you  don't  risk  big,  you  don't  win  big. 
He  says  his  main  competitors  are  out- 
fits like  Goldman,  Sachs.  We  apolo- 
gize for  the  cliche,  but  our  comment 
must  be:  Time  will  tell.  H 


I'  urance  Compa™  W'estwood  Dr..  Wausau.  WI  54401  1-800-542-5408  A+  AM  Best  Rating 

Nationwide*  Iasurance  Enterprise 
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Lunching  a  business  offensive 
Europe? 

ike  advantage  of  the  backing  of 
rope's  No.  1  in  telecommunications. 


Deutsche  Telekom  offers  international  compa- 
nies aiming  for  leadership  in  the  European  mar- 
t  much  more  than  just  highly  effective  communications  channels.  Just  consider  these  additional 
nefits  we  give  you:  We  are  one  of  the  world's  top  three  players  in  global  telecommunications. 
!  are  ideally  located  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  with  excellent  contacts  to  your  new  markets  in 
i  East.  We're  also  Europe's  leader  in  innovative  telecommunications  networks,  such  as  ISDN, 
well  as  fiber  optics,  mobile  communications  and  satellite  services. 

len  it  comes  to  your  business  operations  in  western  and  eastern  Europe,  we  tailor  our  services 
your  specific  requirements  -  whether  it's  for  a  customized  global  network  (e.g.  for  corporate 
Yices)  or  as  a  regional  standard  network.  We  also  link  your  European  locations  to  each  other 
d  your  headquarters  in  the  USA. 

1  can  act  as  a  coordinator  for  all  parties  involved  in  a  given  project.  Furthermore,  we  can  offer 
York,  ny        you  effective,  customer-oriented,  universal  solutions  such  as  one- stop  shopping, 

+  1  212  424-29  00     J  '  '  ^  °' 

+1 212  424  29  89  single-end  billing,  individualized  ordering  and  tracking  systems,  circuit  reservations, 
^312L214  32 14  clearing-house  services  and  much  more.  And, 

naturally,  we  help  our  customers  through 
^ia4iC5S955 -05  12  the  labyrinth  of  all  the  different  local,  legal, 

+1  415  955-05  13     .  .       .     .    .   ,      ,  .  . 

GA  language  and  administrative  requirements 

ti  4°4  870-ii  so  throughout  Europe.  So  in  summary,  there 

enz  are  numerous  good  reasons  why  more  and 

uant°Manageemen.  more  global  players  are  talking  to  us. 

+49  26i  3  82  82  Telecommunications  made  in  Germany.         We  tie  markets  together. 


^d^F  a  |  ii aja ■  J^B ^^bJ^I^i 
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>  1  a  member  of  the  Cadillac  Design  Team  at  General  Motors,  spends  a  fair  amount  of 
i>  ustomers  react  to  her  ideas. This  is  not  always  fun.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  r 

peopi;         nctively  want  to  discount  views  that  don't  square  with  their  own.  Someti 


iding  to  customer  input  means  scrapping  a  beloved  notion.  It  can  mean  a  costly 
ing  or  a  delay  in  production.  So  be  it.  These  days  at  General  Motors,  the  customer  isn't 
Dmebody  with  an  opinion.  The  customer  is  a  colleague  with  a  whole  lot  of  clout. 


When  Sir  Humphrey  Cripps  tried  to  buy  out  Velcro 
industries'  minority  shareholders  at  a  fire-sale  price, 
he  met  his  match.  But  cry  not  for  Sir  Humphrey.  . 


"A  wacko 
situation" 


By  Marcia  Berss 

Sir  Humphrey  Cripps  nearly 
got  away  with  murder.  The  78- 
year-old  Englishman  has  long 
controlled  67%  of  Velcro  Indus- 
tries N.V.,  maker  of  that  ubiqui- 
tous hook-and-loop  fastener 
that's  found  on  everything  from 
toddler  shoes  to  aircraft  insula- 
tion. But  in  the  late  1980s 
Cripps  wanted  the  whole  thing. 
To  buy  out  Velcro's  minority 
holders  cheap,  he  attacked  Vel- 
cro's  stock  price.  He  eliminated 
the  dividend.  Delisted  the  com- 
pany from  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange.  Aggressively  wrote  ^™ 
down  assets  to  slash  earnings. 

Sure  enough,  Velcro  dropped  from 
30  a  share  in  1987  to  12  in  1988,  then 
climbed  back  to  20  by  1990,  at  which 
time  Sir  Humphrey  magnanimously 
offered  to  buy  the  public  out  at  213/4. 

Cripps  expected  no  serious  opposi- 
tion. Velcro's  operations  are  based  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  but  legally  Velcro 
is  headquartered  in  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  no  friend  of  dissident  minor- 
ity shareholders.  But  one  investor, 
Alan  Kahn  of  New  York's  Kahn 
Brothers,  with  37,000  Velcro  shares, 
figured  Cripps  was  giving  the  minor- 
ity shareholders  the  shaft.  Kahn  sued. 
When  a  New  York  judge  ruled  that 
the  U.S.  was  the  proper  jurisdiction, 
secretive  Sir  Humphrey  decided  to 
call  off  his  offer  rather  than  go  under 
the  lights  in  a  U.S.  court  of  law. 

Kahn  knew  what  he  was  doing.  In 
the  latest  12  months  ended  Dec.  31, 
on  sales  of  $126  million  Velcro 
earned  a  record  $13  million — $4.39 
share,  nearly  double  the  1990 
level.  Velcro's  over-the-counter- trad- 
tock  recently  hit  an  alltime  high  of 


New  game  in  town:  Velcro  jumping 
Sir  Humphrey  expected  no  serious  opposition.  Wrong 


57,  nearly  three  times  what  Cripps 
offered  to  pay.  Cripps'  own  Velcro 
stock,  owned  through  his  Cohere 
Ltd.,  a  Channel  Islands  holding  com- 
pany, is  now  worth  $115  million. 

Sir  Humphrey  has  more  or  less 
dropped  out  of  active  management  at 
Velcro,  but  his  family  remains  very 
much  involved.  Two  sons  are  on  Vel- 
cro's board;  one  of  them,  Edward 
Cripps,  is  said  by  industry  sources  to 
be  taking  a  much  more  active  role. 

Young  Cripps  is  taking  over  a  com- 
pany with  considerable  promise.  Vel- 
cro Industries  once  controlled  the 
patents  on  the  fastener,  but  they  ex- 
pired in  1978.  Today  several  compa- 
nies around  the  world  produce  a  simi- 
lar product.  Velcro  does,  however, 
still  own  the  product's  name — coined 
from  the  French  velours  (velvet)  and 
crochet  (hook) — and  that  could  be  a 
very  valuable  asset. 

Kimberly-Clark,  for  example,  is  us- 
ing Velcro  in  its  disposable-diaper 
wars  against  Procter  &  Gamble.  The 
Velcro  name  is  prominently  displayed 


on  the  packaging  for  Kimberly's  ne\ 
Huggies  Supreme  diapers  and  is  higl 
lighted  in  advertising  for  its  Depen 
adult  incontinence  product.  Whc 
you're  dealing  with  diapers,  you  war 
a  fastener  you  can  depend  on;  a  Kin 
berly-Clark  spokeswoman  says 
wanted  an  exclusive  contract  wit 
Velcro  Industries  "because  the  bran 
name  is  so  widely  recognized."  Jac 
Mates,  former  president  of  Velcr 
USA,  figures  Kimberly  business  wi 
add  $5  million  to  $10  million  in  sale: 
Even  better  for  the  Crippses  ai 
changes  in  the  way  the  fastener  \ 
produced.  Jean- Philippe  Billarani 
president  of  Aplix,  Europe 
|  largest  hook-and-loop  fasten] 
|  maker,  says  the  Huggies  Su 
?  preme  diapers  will  use  a  nej 
1  generation  of  Velcro  made  c 
plastic.  According  to  Billaran 
Velcro  has  cost  about  12  cents 
yard  to  produce  tape  1  inc; 
wide,  but  the  new  stuff  will  co^ 
less  than  one -third  as  much. 

The  company  does  hal 
weaknesses,  especially  oversea 
Before  the  patents  expired,  Vei 
cro  sold  abroad  through  foreigj 
licensees.  But  after  1978  S 
Humphrey  severed  all  ties  wit) 
the  licensees,  many  of  whop 
went  on  to  develop  cheaj 
knockoffs,  hurting  Velcro  abroad. 

If  Edward  Cripps  wants  to  exparij 
Velcro's  foreign  sales,  he  has  the  rfl 
sources  to  do  so.  Fully  40%  ofVelcrot 
assets  are  in  marketable  security 
worth  $63  million — $21  a  share — i 
of  last  Sept.  30.  This  cash  hoard  ha 
attracted  successful  value  investors  t 
Velcro's  stock,  among  them  Micha< 
Price  of  Heine  Securities  and  Chad] 
Royce  of  the  well-regarded  Pennsy 
vania  Mutual  Fund. 

One  thing  hasn't  changed:  Minoi 
ity  holders  still  get  little  respect  frojj 
Sir  Humphrey.  Almost  even  yti 
shareholder  Alan  Kahn  treks  to  Vei 
crp's  annual  meeting  on  St.  Maarte 
in  the  Netherlands  Antilles.  Chaii 
man  of  the  board  Sir  Humphre; 
reports  Kahn,  never  attends  but  rati 
er  invites  the  directors  to  his  nearb 
home  for  very  private  meetings. 

"It's  a  wacko  situation,"  says  Dar 
iel  Cronin  of  Northbridge  Manage 
ment,  with  15,000  Velcro  share 
"This  is  a  company  vou  bi; 
blind."  ■ 
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Nicholas 
St.  George, 
chief  executive  of 
Oakwood  Homes 
"Through 
internal  growth 
and  acquisitions 
we're  planning  to 
be  a  $1  billion 
company  by  the 
year  2000." 
Having  learned 
some  hard 
lessons, 
he  might 
just  do  it. 


)akwood  Homes'  Nicholas  St.  George  let  banks 
pprove  his  customers'  loan  applications, 
/hile  he  guaranteed  the  loans. 

Lesson  learned 


y  Marc  E.  Babcj 

&CHOLAS  St.  George  can  still  re 
fember  the  razzing  he  took  from  his 
ptlleagues   at    I  egg   Mason  Wood 
/alkcr  when  he  left  the  investment 
ank  in  1979  to  become  chief  execu 
ve  of  $42  million  ( 1979  sales)  Oak 
ood  Homes,  a  mobile  home  maker 
ased  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  "Trail- 
rs!"  they  scoffed.  "You  must  be 
razy." 

For  a  while  St.  George  seemed  to 
now  w  hat  he  was  doing.  Oakwood's 
lies  more  than  doubled  by  1987.  But 
long  the  way  he  made  a  classic  mis 
ike:  I  le  overexpanded  in  the  19<X()s, 
articulaiiy  aggressively  in  Texas,  just 
i  time  for  the  collapse  of  the  Texas 


economy.  1>\  1988  Oakwood's  sales 
had  dropped  to  $72  million,  from  $92 
million  the  year  before,  ami  repos 
sessed  mobile  homes  threatened  to 
swamp  the  company. 

That  tidal  wave  of  repossessed  trail 
ers  resulted  from  an  earlier  mistake,  a 
structural  Haw  in  the  way  St.  George 
financed  Oakwood's  retail  sales.  Most 
of  Oakwood's  trailers  were  financed 
by  local  banks.  The  banks  made  all  the 
loan  application  decisions  but  insisted 
that  Oakwood  bear  the  credit  risk  by 
guaranteeing  the  loans.  The  banks, 
says  St.  George,  approved  so  many 
loans  that  soured  when  the  Texas 
market  collapsed  that  Oakwood  was 


on  the  hook  for  $6  million  in  default- 
ed paper — a  very  high  1.61%  of  the 
loans  Oakwood  had  guaranteed. 

St.  George  managed  to  absorb 
these  bad  debts  over  the  next  12 
months,  but  the  experience  left  him 
shaken.  To  make  sure  it  didn't  happen 
again  he  eliminated  the  banks  and 
built  up  Oakwood's  own  financing 
division,  with  much  tighter  credit 
controls.  The  unit  now  services  a  loan 
portfolio  of  $546  million,  vet  loan 
defaults  last  year  totaled  only  $3.3 
million,  or  0.61%  of  the  total  loan 
portfolio. 

Asserting  control  over  his  custom- 
ers' financing  helped  St.  George  in 
other  ways.  Oakwood  is  one  of  the 
most  vertically  integrated  trailer  mak- 
ers— it  builds  mobile  homes,  retails 
them  and  operates  trailer  parks.  Con- 
trol over  customer  finance  gave  St. 
George  a  fourth  lever  to  help  manage 
his  product  flow.  For  example,  if  Oak- 
wood's  raw  materials  prices  jump,  St. 
George  can  hold  down  monthly  pay 
ments  for  a  home  by  stretching  out 
maturities  on  the  customers''  loans. 
This  flexibility  is  very  important  in  the 
mobile  home  business,  where  affor 
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A  PENTIUM  MACHINE  SO 


ADVANCED,  IT  EVEN 
REDUCES  THE  DRAG  ON 


YOUR  WALLET. 


This  could  be  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when 
what  you  want  coincides  with  what  you  can  afford. 
You  want  speed.  You  want  a  good  price. 

That's  the  whole  idea  behind  our  new,  expanded 
Bravo  line.  These  machines  are  designed,  engineered 
and  tested  with  the  same  exacting 
level  of  attention  that  goes  into 
every  single  AST  computer. 

Our  new  Bravo  MT  mini- 
tower features  Intel's  incredibly 
fast  Pentium™  60MHz  micro- 


processor. It's  all  the  power  you  need  to  run  an « 
workgroup  or  the  latest  graphics-intensive  prog] 
There's  more  that's  new,  too.  Our  entire  Bl 
LC  family,  while  still  affordable,  has  new  mus 
Intel  486  microprocessors  up  to  100MHz  an 
a  VESA  local  bus  slot.  So  the  LC  is  fast  todaj 
and  can  grow  right  along  with  y 
business  needs.  It's  even  upgrada 

BRAVO  LC  Intel  DX4/100.486DX2/66,  486SX2/5C 
486SX/33,  4  ISA  slots  including  IVLslot,  5  drive  bay 
_        Pentium  OverDrive  upgradable.  BRAVO  LP  In 
486DX2/66,  486SX2/S0,  486SX/33,  2  ISA  slots 
3  drive  bays,  Pentium  OverDrive  upgradable. 


© !  I'M  A  S  I  Research,  Inc.  All  nnliti  reserved.  AST.  AST  Computer,  AST  logo  art  registered  trademarks  of  AST  Research,  Inc  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Pentium  and  Pentium  Overt: 
■i  i.nd  two-year  carry-in  warranty  for  hard-drive  models.  Three-year  carry-in  warranty  for  non -hard  drive  models  ."(.TO  unit  volume  shipments  of  AST  and  AST  manufactured  brands  (International  Data 


MT  Intel  Pentium  60MHz,  486DX2/66,  486SX2/50,  486SX/33,  6  ISA  slots,  6  drive  bays,  FlashBIOS.  Pentium  60MHz  includes  5  ISA  and  2  VL  slots. 


ntel's  Pentium  OverDrive™  processor. 
How  about  more  performance  in  less  space? 
Bravo  LP  is  a  low  profile  486,  full  of  award- 
ning  engineering.  For  instance,  innovative 
irity  features  help  you  keep  your  confidential 
k  to  yourself.  While  the  V-RAM  is  expandable 
MB  for  64-bit  processing. 
Our  486  Bravos  are  all  EPA  Energy  Star 

approved.  So  you 


YEAR  WARRANTY 


can  save  energy, 


ley,  and  perhaps  even  a  few  trees.  A  three-year 


•ks  of  Intel  Corporation  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  thetr  respective  owners.  'One-year 


warranty*  along  with  the  most  responsive 
around-the-clock  phone  support  any- 
where provide  backup.  But  then,  would 
you  expect  anything  less  from  the  world's  fifth 
largest  manufacturer  of  personal  computers?** 

Oh,  yes.  You  wanted  a  good  price.  We  already 
agreed  to  that  right  up  front.  For  an  AST  reseller 
near  you,  please  call  800-876-4AST. 


AST. 

COMPUTER 


Mobile  homes 


Your  cigars  will  love  the 
weather  here. 

72°F  and  70%  humidity 

It's  the  kind  of  weather  that  brings  out  the  best  in  cigars 
And  you'll  find  these  perfect  conditions  in  the  Davidoff 
Cigar  Humidor,  featuring  our  unique 
internal  regulating  system. 

Each  Davidoff  Humidor  is  individually 
handcrafted  from  exotic  hardwoods. 
And  exquisitely  finished  in  natural 
wood  veneers,  designed 
to  last  two  lifetimes. 

The  Davidoff  Cigar  Humidor 

Think  of  it  as  climate  control  for 
cigars.  And  a  well-deserved 
gift  for  you. 


DAVIDOFF  OF  GENEVA,  INC 
535  Madison  Avenue  at  54th  Street.  New  York 
212-751-9060  or  800-548-4623 
232  Via  Rodeo.  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 
310-278-8884  or  800-328-003<5 

For  those  who  are  obsessed  with  quality 


Shown  Davidoff 
Cigar  Humidor 
Marine  Grand  Luxe 
SKU  90478  $2.990  00 

For  catalogue  orders, 
call  1-800-328-4365 


GENEVA.  ZURICH.  LONDON,  AMSTERDAM,  BRUSSELS.  BEIJING.  HONG  KONG.  SINGAPORE. 
BANGKOK.  KUALA  LUMPUR.  TOKYO.  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK.  BEVERLY  HILLS 


The 

Gabelli 

Asset 

Fund 


The  Gabelli  Asset  Fund  is  a  no-load  mutual  fund  seeking  long-term  growth  of 
capital.  It  employs  an  asset  value  approach -a  fundamental  investment 
philosophy  -  investing  in  companies  selling  below  their  private  market  value. 


IRAS  Available 


$1,000  Minimum  Initial  Investment 

Ask  about  our  monthly  automatic  investment  plan- 


For  a  prospectus,  please  call 

1-800 -GAB  EL  LI 

1-800-422-3554 


Average  Annual  Returns 
Through  3/31/94(a) 


One  Year 


+11.5% 


Five  Year  +11.4% 
Life  of  Fund*  +16.0% 

'From  inception  March  3, 1986 


fa)  The  average  annual  returns  shown  above  are  historical  and  reflect  changes  in  share  price, 
reinvested  dividends  and  are  net  of  expenses.  Investment  results  and  the  principal  value  of  an 
investment  will  vary.  The  past  performance  noted  above  does  not  guarantee  future  results. 
When  shares  are  redeemed,  they  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  The 
prospectus  contains  more  complete  information,  including  management  and  distribution  fees 
and  expenses.  Read  ;t  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

Gabelli  &  Company,  Inc.  The  Gabelli  Asset  Fund 

One  Cc  oorate  Center  •  Rye,  New  York  10580-1435 


dability  is  the  name  of  the  game.  St. 
George:  "It  was  a  crucial  step  to  get 
control  of  financing." 

Also  important  in  turning  Oak 
wood  around  was  getting  rid  of  some- 
managerial  deadwood.  In  the  late 
1980s  St.  George  sensed  multisec 
tionaJ  mobile  homes  was  a  growing 
market  and  told  his  executives  to  get 
into  the  business.  Nothing  happened. 

Furious,  St.  George  fired  a  third  of: 
his  management  team  and  brought  in 
new  blood  to  get  the  multisection^! 
business  going.  These  more  expensive 
houses  now  make  up  25%  of  sales. 
Overall  business  is  so  good  that,  in 
Texas,  St.  George  has  had  to  buy 
other  manufacturers'  houses  to  sell  in 
its  outlets  to  meet  demand — a  tempo- 
ran'  break  with  company  policy  of) 
selling  only  its  own  houses. 

With  sales  last  year  of  S321  mil- 
lion— and  profits  of  S29  million 
(SI. 38  a  share) — Oakwood  is  now 
the  largest  manufactured  housing  re- 
tailer in  the  country.  With  a  net  mar- 
gin of  9%,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
profitable.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of 
Oakwood  over  which  St.  George  has 
no  control:  its  stock  price.  With  the 
recent  interest  rate  increases,  Oak- 
wood's  stock  has  dropped  to  around 
20,  from  29  last  month.  Recently 
trading  at  14  times  likely  1994  earn- 
ings, Oakwood  is  at  a  significant  dis- 
count from  competitor  Clayton 
Homes,  which  trades  at  18  times  its 
1994  earnings  estimate. 

St.  George  contends  that  Wall 
Street  doesn't  understand  the  mobile 
home  business.  He  says  Oakwood's 
mobile  homes  (average  price: 
$25,000)  are  so  much  cheaper  than 
conventional  housing  that  they  aren't 
very  vulnerable  to  interest  rate  hikes. 
Even  if  interest  rates  jumped  by  tw  o 
percentage  points,  he  notes,  the 
monthly  payment  on  the  typical  Oak- 
wood  unit  would  increase  by  only  $25 
to  $30  a  month — and  that's  w  ithout 
stretching  out  loan  maturities. 

But  St.  George  isn't  letting  Wall 
Street  get  him  down.  He  says  he'll 
open  another  25  or  30  sales  centers 
this  year,  bringing  the  total  to  150; 
three  factories  will  open  by  Sep- 
tember. "I  had  to  be  more  cautious 
until  Oakwood  was  on  solid  ground 
again,"  he  says.  "But  now  I'm  push- 
ing for  aggressive  expansion  in  every 
facet  of  our  business."  M 
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UP  &  COMERS 

EDITED  BY  FLEMING  MEEKS 

Hugh  Smythe  knew  skiing  but  not  finance.  Joe  Houssian  was 
numbers  man  who  didn't  know  downhill  from  cross-country. 
Together  they're  taking  the  ski  industry  by  storm.  ■ 

Perfect  partners 


By  Nina  Munk 

After  finishing  high  school  in  1965, 
Hugh  Smythe  took  a  job  on  the  ski 
patrol  at  British  Columbia's  Whistler 
Mountain — no  pay,  just  room,  board 
and  free  skiing.  His  father,  a  bank 
branch  manager  in  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  worried  about  his  only  son's 
lack  of  direction.  So  did  Smythe.  "I 
was  planning  to  go  to  university  once 
I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  he  says. 

But  after  a  few  seasons,  Smythe 
realized  that  skiing  was  doing  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  So  he  kept  doing  it. 
Smythe  now  runs  three  very  success- 
ful ski  resorts  for  Intrawest  Corp.,  a 
resort  and  real  estate  development 
firm  based  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  Last 
year  Intrawest  earned  $12.3  million, 
or  61  cents  a  share,  on  revenues  of 
$124  million  (all  figures  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars). Analysts  Frank  Mayer  and  Mike- 
Hough  at  Toronto's  run  James  Cape! 
expect  earnings  to  jump  another  19% 
this  year. 

Like  entrepreneurs  in  many  busi- 
nesses, Smythe  cut  his  teeth  by  taking 
on  a  project  that  was  going  downhill 
fast:  Fortress  Mountain,  a  bankrupt 
little  ski  operation  in  Alberta  that  was 
controlled  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment's Federal  Business  Develop- 
ment Bank.  In  1974  Smythe,  then  26, 
got  the  job  of  helping  to  turn  Fortress 
around.  He  had  almost  no  financial 
resources  to  work  with,  but  he  knew 
w  hat  turned  skiers  on:  value  for  lift- 
ticket  money  and  convenience.  By 
arranging  special  buses  for  local 
schools,  raising  the  age  limit  for  chil- 
dren's tickets  and  adding  an  extra 
hour  to  the  half-day  ticket,  he  was 
able  to  increase  Fortress'  cash  flow 
enough  that  the  Federal  Develop- 
ment Bank  could  sell  50%  of  the 
operation  to  Aspen  Skiing  Co.  just 
one  year  later. 

Impressed  with  young  Smythe,  As- 
pen Skiing  Co.'s  management  sent 
him  back  to  British  Columbia  in  1978 


to  create  a  ski  resort  out  of  Black- 
comb,  a  stunning  undeveloped 
mountain  next  door  to  Smythe's  old 
haunt,  Whistler.  Aspen  Skiing  opened 
Blackcomb  in  1980.  Thanks  to  a  re- 
cession in  British  Columbia,  however, 
the  mountain  got  off  to  a  rocky  start, 
and  Aspen  refused  to  put  up  more 
money  for  expansion. 

Working  the  phones,  Smythe  pre- 
sold $255,000  in  season  passes,  then 
used  the  cash  to  move  an  underused 
T-bar  lift  from  Fortress  to  Black- 
comb.  The  new  lift,  opened  in  late 
1985,  gave  Blackcomb  boasting 
rights  to  the  greatest  vertical  drop  in 
North  America — 5,280  feet.  It  also 
laid  the  groundwork  for  summer  ski- 
ing. Skier  visits  jumped  18%. 

But  Smythe  still  had  a  problem  on 
his  hands.  Aspen  Skiing  Co.'s  then 
owner,  billionaire  Marvin  Davis,  had 
decided  to  unload  his  Canadian  ski 
operations.  Smythe  knew  Blackcomb 
was  a  valuable  property — he  was  al- 
ready taking  market  share  away  from 
more  established  Whistler — but  he 
didn't  know  how  to  take  it  off  Davis' 
hands.  "I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  finance,"  insists  Smythe.  "Just 
about  skiing." 

Smythe  needed  a  partner  with  com- 
plementary skills.  He  found  him  at  a 
Young  Presidents  Association  dinner 
in  Vancouver  in  1986  where  he  met 
Joe  Houssian,  then  37.  The  son  of  a 
general  store  owner  in  rural  Saskatch- 
ewan, Houssian  knew  little  about  ski- 
ing but  a  great  deal  about  finance. 
After  getting  an  M.B.A.  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in 
1973,  Houssian  and  a  Lebanese-born 
cousin  started  Intrawest  to  build 
houses.  Financing  came  from  con- 
tacts in  Europe  and  the  Middle  Fast. 

When  Smythe  told  Houssian  about 
Blackcomb,  Houssian  quickly  put  to- 
gether a  complex  deal  to  buy  Aspen's 
50%  share  of  Blackcomb  for  about 


RIGHT: 

Hugh  Smythe 

FAR  RIGHT: 

Intrawest  Chair- 
man Joe  Houssian 

BELOW: 

Summer  skiing  at 
Blackcomb 
Everything  from 
ski  programs  for 
children  to 
mountaintop 
cappuccino  bars. 


$3.7  million,  with  an  option  to  buj 
the  rest  for  $5.8  million  five  year 
later.  The  deal  gave  Intrawest  a  43 
year  management  lease  on  Blackcomt 
( the  mountain  is  owned  by  the  Britisl 
Columbia  government),  plus  devel 
opment  rights  on  1 18  acres  of  land  a 
the  mountain's  base.  Houssian  ther 
quickly  raised  $19  million  from  lane 
sales,  venture  capital  investors,  bank: 
and  pension  funds,  and  handed  ove: 
the  cash  to  Smythe  for  expansion. 

During  the  next  12  months — red 
ord  time  for  such  an  undertaking- 
Smythe  built  three  high-speed  chair 
lifts,  a  T-bar  and  a  new  lodge.  Th« 
results  were  immediate:  Skier  visit! 
jumped  73%,  revenues  doubled,  anC 
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)y  1988  Intrawestwas  making  money 
)n  Blackcomb's  ski  operations  as  well 
is  on  its  real  estate. 

Houssian  took  Intrawest  public  in 
.991,  raising  $26  million  for  27%  of 
he  company's  equity,  all  of  which  was 
mmped  back  into  operations. 

With  confidence  flowing,  Smythe 
md  Houssian  decided  to  apply  their 
kills  to  other  mountains.  In  late  1991 
ntrawest  paid  an  estimated  $22  mil- 
ion  to  buy  Mount  Tremblant ,  a  trou 
)led  Quebec  resort  an  hour  and  a  half 
rom  Montreal.  Last  year  they  spent 
>5  million  for  Panorama  Resort,  a 
mall  mountain  in  British  Columbia. 
5oth  operations  are  now  showing 
Operating  profits. 


Since  the  initial  expansion  at 
Blackcomb,  Intrawest  has  pumped 
$40  million  into  the  mountain  for 
high-speed  lifts,  restaurants  and 
snowmaking  systems;  another  $26 
million  has  gone  into  Tremblant.  To 
finance  this  ambitious  development, 
dealmaker  Houssian  sold  a  23%  stake 
in  Blackcomb  alone  to  Japan's  Nip- 
pon Cable  Co.  for  $18  million  and 
raised  another  $40  million  from 
additional  stock  offerings.  He  has 
also  brought  in  outsiders  to  help 
develop  the  surrounding  land. 

Houssian  is  so  bullish  on  ski  opera 
tions  that  he  now  plans  to  spin  off 
Intrawest's  nonresort  real  estate  busi- 
ness to  concentrate  entirely  on  moun- 


tain resorts. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  prospects 
for  many  North  American  ski  opera- 
tors are  cloudy  at  best.  Thanks  to  the 
enormous  capital  needed  to  pay  for 
new  lifts,  snowmaking  machines  and 
liability  insurance,  as  well  as  to  fight 
environmentalists,  the  number  of 
U.S.  ski  areas  tracked  by  the  National 
Ski  Areas  Association  has  dropped 
from  845  to  529  since  1980.  Canada 
has  seen  a  similar  trend.  The  number 
of  active  skiers  is  off  13%  since  1988, 
and  skier  visits  have  been  flat  for  years. 

In  the  industry's  problems  Smythe 
and  Houssian  see  great  opportunities. 
Intrawest  is  now  bidding  to  buy 
Mount  St.  Anne  from  the  Quebec 
government  and  has  announced  its 
intention  to  buy  a  major  U.S.  ski 
resort  by  the  fall.  Late  last  year 
Intrawest  signed  a  joint  venture  with 
Ralcorp  Holdings,  the  largest  owner 
of  ski  resorts  in  North  America,  to 
develop  672  acres  at  the  base  of  Ral- 
corp's  Keystone  Resort  in  Colorado. 

There  is,  of  course,  risk  inherent  in 
rapid  expansion  in  a  stagnating  busi- 
ness. But  the  risk  is  mitigated  lw 
Smythe's  firsthand  understanding  of 
what  skiers  want.  Like  Disney, 
Intrawest  is  offering  year-round  fam- 
ily holidays,  and  everything  from  chil- 
dren's programs  and  mountaintop 
cappuccino  bars  to  time-shares  and 
hotels  to  apres-ski  entertainment. 

For  the  season  just  ending,  atten- 
dance at  Intrawest's  three  mountains 
grew  1 5%  over  the  previous  year;  revc 
nues  per  skier  rose  7%.  Hugh  Smythe 
could  not  have  achieved  this  on  his 
own.  Neither  could  Joe  Houssian. WM 
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GETTING  SMALLER  IS 

AtAMBAQ  we're  dedicated  to  making  bond  deals  fly  smoothly.  Whether  they're  large  transactions  or  smaller  issues.  In  fact,  J 
recognizing  that  smaller  issuers  often  have  different  requirements  than  larger  issuers,  we  became  the  first  insurer  to  establish  a  se: 
team  whose  only  responsibilty  is  to  underwrite  smaller  general  obligation  issues.  We  also  formed  a  group  dedicated  to  insuring  smc 
utility  bonds.  Even  in  times  when  the  volume  of  large  transactions  is  high,  they'll  respond  quickly  and  remain  focused  on  your  a] 


OARED 

[HAT  GREW 

ARK  FUNDED, 

i  BOND  INSURED, 

LE  COMMITTED  TO 
ES  OFF  THE  GROUND. 

m  further  proof  ofAMBAC's  commitment  to  the  municipal  bond  market.  Both  large  and  small  issuers  can  look  to  us  for  timely 
ise.  Not  to  mention  the  strength  of  our  triple- Ay  ratings  and  over  $1  billion  in  capital.  If  you're  working  to  get  a  smaller  issue  up 
way  contact  CarlDincesen,  First  Vice  President,  Public  Finance  Underwriting  at  '401  ff^fij^^^ff^j^j 

YOU    HAVE    OUR    WORD    ON  IT 

One  State  Street  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004;  (212)  668-0340 


UP  &  COMERS 


Don  Lepone's  NutraMax  is  the  country's  largest 
iaker  of  private-label  disposable  douches  and 
enemas.  A  look  at  its  growth  stops  any  snickering; 

"I  started  to 
shrink  in  my  seat" 


By  Matthew  Schifrin 


A  FEW  years  ago  Donald  Lepone, 
chief  executive  of  NutraMax  Products 
Inc.,  decided  to  spend  an  evening 
with  his  wife  and  close  friends  at  a 
local  comedy  club.  During  the  show 
the  comedian  walked  up  to  Lepone's 
party  and  began  asking  each  person 
his  or  her  occupation. 

tlI  started  to  shrink  in  my  seat," 
says  Lepone.  But  finally  it  was  Le- 
pone's turn.  His  truthful  reply:  "I'm 
the  president  of  a  company  that  makes 
disposable  douches  and  enemas." 

The  audience  erupted  in  laughter. 
With  a  prayerful  clasp  of  his  hands,  the 
comic  looked  heavenward. 

Lepone,  49,  doesn't  mind  the 
laughs.  In  fiscal  1993  (ended  Sept. 
30)  his  Gloucester,  Mass. -based  com- 
pany earned  $3.5  million,  or  43  cents 
»  share,  on  sales  of  $31  million.  With 
two  recent  acquisitions — a  private  - 
label  cough  drop  maker  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  optical  care  products — 


NutraMax  Products  chief  Donald  Lepone 
Unmentionables  were  his  ticket. 


NutraMax's  revenues  should  grow  to 
$50  million  in  1994;  earnings  are 
expected  to  hit  $4.5  million. 

Lepone  grew  up  in  the  blue-collar 
town  of  Milford,  Conn.  After  earning 
a  marketing  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bridgeport,  he  went  to  work 
for  Avon  Products,  first  as  a  purchas- 
ing agent  and  later  a  brand  manager  in 
women's  fragrances.  From  there  he 
jumped  to  Revlon;  as  product  manag- 
er for  Oxy,  Revlon's  acne  medication, 
he  helped  come  up  with  the  slogan 
"Would  you  rather  have  a  few  less 
cents  or  a  few  more  zits?"  Oxy  be- 
came the  fastest-growing  brand  in  the 
company,  and  Lepone  began  to  ap- 
preciate the  big  money  to  be  made  in 
products  most  people  would  rather 
not  discuss. 

From  Revlon  it  was  on  to  Thomp- 


son Medical  Co.,  where  Lepoi 
worked  side  by  side  with  diet-mogu 
in-the-making  Daniel  Abraham,  ma\ 
keting  products  like  Slim-Fast  arj 
Dexatrim  (Forbes,  Dec.  9,  1991  \. 

By  1985  Lepone  was  ready  to  y 
out  on  his  own.  He  took  $60,000  ; 
savings  and  developed  Slim-Spray, 
flavored  spray  that  supposedly  lowe 
the  appetite.  To  raise  money  to  ma 
ket  the  spray  and  develop  new  prod 
ucts,  Lepone  decided  to  sell  equity 
his  startup  in  a  penny  stock  offering  i 
1987.  His  timing  was  terrible.  In  W 
wake  of  the  stock  market  crash,  tl* 
underwriter  managed  to  raise  on) 
$600,000.  Still,  it  was  enough  ft 
Lepone  to  work  up  two  more  proc 
ucts — Privi,  a  vaginal  cleansing  loan 
and  Soothe  &  Clean,  a  similar  prod 
uct  for  hemorrhoid  sufferers.  Whe 
Wal-Mart  and  Revco  agreed  to  carl 
the  products,  Lepone's  NutraMs 
was  off  and  running. 

In  1990  Lepone  turned  his  focus  t 
another  unmentionable  market:  dil 
posable  douches,  then  dominated  t 
SmithKline  Beecham's  Masseng; 
brand  and  C.B.  Fleet's  Summer 
Eve.  Lacking  the  capital  to  get  int) 
this  business  on  his  own,  he  merge 
his  operations  with  Aid- Pack,  a  $  If 
million  (revenues)  enema  and  doucl" 
maker  owned  by  Pennsaukei 
N.J. -based  hospital  supply  compar 
Mediq  Inc. 

The  merger  seriously  diluted  L< 
pone's  stake:  He  and  other  sharehok 
ers  gave  up  80%  of  NutraMax's  equii 
to  close  the  deal.  Lepone  then  sold  a 
or  closed  down  his  other  product  lint 
and  focused  his  attention  on  the  en 
ema  and  disposable  douche  busines 
es.  But  giving  up  equity  was  the  rigl 
decision.  With  the  muscle  of  big  Mt 
diq  behind  him,  NutraMax  was  ab 
to  win  shelf  space  for  its  douches  an 
enemas  at  retailers  like  Walgreens  an 
Kroger,  which  were  happy  to  have 
low  cost  alternative  to  the  branc 
name  lines.  NutraMax  is  now  tl" 
number  one  private-label  doucl 
maker,  with  12%  of  the  $150  millic 
market,  and  number  one  in  privat< 
label  enemas. 

In  1991  Mediq  sold  33%  of  Nutr. 
Max  in  a  public  offering  for  $15. 
million.  This  diluted  Mediq's  stake  t 
48%  and  left  Lepone  with  5%  (cu 
rently  worth  $4.6  million).  Lepor 
used  the  cash  from  the  offering  t 
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If  you're  like 
most  entrepreneurs, 
it  hasn't  been  easy 
making  it. 

All  the  more  reason 
not  to  lose  it. 


You  throw  a  punch.  Take  a  punch.  Building  a  business  can  be  brutal.  Unfortunately,  so  can 
holding  onto  the  money  you've  made  from  it.  Which  is  why  we  suggest  talking  with  a 
Morgan  advisor.  About  our  unique  mix  of  global  investment  and  tax  and  trust  services. 
And  the  ways  a  Morgan  team  can  combine  them  to  your  advantage.  Creative  ways  of 
helping  to  grow  your  assets.  And  at  the  same  time,  protect  them.  You've  already  gone  ten 
rounds.  There's  no  need  to  go  another.  If  you  have  assets  of  $5  million  or  more,  call 
Richard  B.  Jones  at  (213)  489-9339  or  call  George  W.  Rowe 
at  (415)  954-3200,  J.R  Morgan  California.  Private  Banking 
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Reverso. 
Avant-garde  since  1931. 


The lecend 
lives  on  -  in  the 
reverso  "grande 

TAILLE". 

our  master- 
watchmakers 
never  rest 
on  their  laurels. 
Neither  on  our 

160-YEAR 

TRADITION  OF  MAK- 
ING THE  FINEST 
MECHANICAL  MOVE- 
MENTS. NOR  ON 
THE  FAME  OF  THE 
REVERSO'S  REVERS- 
IBLE CASE,  WHICH 
HAS  NOW  BEEN 
MADE  FOR  MORE 
THAN  60  YEARS  IN 
THE  CONSISTENT 
PURITY  OF  THE  ART 
DECO  STYLE.  THE 
LARGER  REVERSO 
"GRANDE  TAILLE" 
ALREADY  POSSESSES 
ALL  THE  NECESSARY 
QUALITIES  TO 
BECOME  A  HIGH- 
VALUE  COLLECTORS 
WATCH. 


AN  INGENIOUSLY 
SIMPLE  MECHANISM 
ALLOWS  THE  CASE 
OF  THE  REVERSO 
"GRANDE  TAILLE" 
TO  BE  TURNED  OVER 
AND  REVERSED. 
WHEN  ENGRAVED 
WITH  YOUR  MONO- 
GRAM. THE  REVERSO 
REVEALS  WITH 
EXQUISITE  STYLE 
THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY 
WATCH  WITH  TWO 
FACES 


«Jaeger-leCoultrp» 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  WATCHES  FROM  JAEGER-LECOULTRE.  OR  FOR  YOUR  FREE 
COPY  OF  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE.  CONTAINING  MORE  THAN  200  PAGES  WITH 
DETAILED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JAEGER-LEC.OULTRES  HISTORY  AND  PRODUCTS.  CONTACT: 

R-LECOULTRE.  P.O.  BOX  1608.  WINCHESTER.  VA  22604.  TELEPHONE  (800)  JLOTlME 
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expand  in  more  mainstream  private^ 
label  products — including  disposable 
plastic  baby  bottles  and  oral  electro! 
lyte  solution — where  retailers  were 
clamoring  for  an  alternative  to  brand- 
ed products. 

Oral  electrolyte  solution  is  a  sterile 
water-based  mixture  used  primarily  tcj 
treat  infants  suffering  from  the  dehy- 
drating effects  of  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhea. Since  NutraMax  introduced  it? 
electrolyte  product  in  early  1992 
sales  have  risen  to  over  $4.4  million — 
nearly  14%  of  the  retail  market.  "I| 
was  a  perfect  niche  for  us  because 
there  weren't  many  competitors,  and 
retailers  were  losing  money  on  the 
product,"  says  Lepone. 

A  year  ago  Lepone  again  listened  tc 
his  customers  and  purchased  Op- 
topics,  a  maker  of  saline  solution  and 
other  optical  care  products.  "We 
asked  our  customers  where  they 
needed  better  private -label  products, 
and  the  first  thing  they  said  was  eye} 
care,"  says  Lepone. 

Last  December  NutraMax  paid 
$13.5  million  for  Brockton,  Mass.- 
based  Powers  Pharmaceutical,  th0 
largest  private-label  maker  of  cough 
drops  and  throat  lozenges. 

NutraMax's  diversification  into  the 
$1  billion  eye  care  market  and  cough 
drops  won't  give  the  comedians  much 
to  work  with,  but  it  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood enhance  NutraMax's  bottom 
line.  Making  a  somewhat  twisted 
analogy,  Gabriel  Lowy,  a  consumet 
products  analyst  at  Oppenheimer  &| 
Co.,  compares  NutraMax  with  the 
space  shuttle.  "They  needed  th<j 
douche  and  enema  market  to  gel) 
them  off  the  ground,"  he  says.  "The 
power  source  [to  reach]  the  next  level 
will  mostly  be  the  new  acquisitions." 
Despite  the  thrashing  small -cap 
stocks  have  taken  lately,  NutraMax's 
stock,  at  a  recent  10%  a  share,  is  up 
77%  from  its  1991  offering  price. 
Lowy  thinks  the  company's  biggest 
growth  is  still  ahead. 

As  to  comedians  and  others  who 
would  get  a  laugh  at  Lepone's  ex- 
pense, the  entrepreneur  isn't  the  least 
bit  embarrassed  by  what  he  does. 
"Most  companies  didn't  want  to  be  in 
these  businesses,"  he  says.  "It's  nasty 
stuff.  But  we  saw  them  as  an  easy  way 
to  slip  in.  We  didn't  want  to  be  the 
eleventh  knockoff  of  Johnson's  Baby 
Shampoo."  ■ 
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Thanks,  Dan, 
for  Sharing 


Your  Dream. 


[arisen,  Olympic  Speed  Skating 
Medal  Winner  at  Lillehammer 
)JOP  athlete  throughout  much 
Olympic  career. 


And  thanks  to  those  very  special  U.S.  com- 
panies that  participate  in  the  Olympic  Job 
Opportunities  Program  (OJOP).  As  OJOP 
Employers,  these  companies  provide  jobs  to 
U.S.  Olympic  Team  hopefuls — jobs  that  make  it 
possible  for  athletes  to  support  themselves  financially 
while  training  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team. 

And  as  U.S.  athletes  look  to  the  Olympic  Summer 
Games  in  Atlanta  in  1996,  this  is  a  great  time  for 
even  more  companies  to  make  commitments 
to  our  country's  athletes. 

To  find  out  how  your  organization  can 
employ  U.S.  athletes  while  they  train 
for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team,  call 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
at  (719)  578-4535. 

And  Share  in 
the  Dream. 


The  Olympic  Job  Opportunities  Program 
A  program  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
Proudly  Sponsored  by 


=H  Ernst  &  Young    &\  Olsten 
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tive  partnership  is  powered  hy  the  esteem  that  is  generated  when  compa- 


nies endeavor  to  understand  each  other  s  business,  corporate  culture  and  needs. 


(^)  By  acknowledging  each  customer's  individual  requirements,  we  can  work 


together  to  create  custom-tailored  risk  management  products  and  solutions  that 


yield  sviperior  results  in  areas  like  cost  management  and  customer  service. 


Asa  memher  of  The  Worldwide  Z  uricn  Insurance  Group,  we  provide  exten- 


sive linaneial  strength,  and  offer  long-term  active  partnership  to  you.  For  more 


•  -    ition,    .  ntact  your  agent  or  Broker,  or  call  1-800-382-2150  today. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  WORLDWIDE  MR  ZURICH  INSURANCE  GROUP 
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SIAKIINU  YUUK  UWN  BUSINESS 

Mark  Chandler's  little  company  may  be  worth 
$100  million  and  will  probably  make  him 
richer  still.  Or  it  may  kill  him. 

Indiana  Jones,  meet 
Mark  Chandler 


By  Toni  M.ick 

Six  days  into  a  I'WO  journey  up  the 
Amazt  in  River,  Mark  ( handler 
thoughi  he  was  going  to  die,  Diarrhea 
and  near-convulsions  wracked  his 
body  as  he  lay  in  his  steaming  tent, 
ignored  by  Ins  Brazilian  Indian 
guides,  Delirious  with  fever,  he 
plunged  into  the  river,  heedless  of 
piranhas  and  deadly  snakes, 

TWO  tiavs  later  the  lexer  broke. 

Whereupon  Chandler  climbed  back 
into  Ins  longboat,  continued  up  the 
Amazon,  ami  eventually  found  w  hat 
he'd  come  to  the  ram  forest  l<>r:  two 
highly  poisonous  plants  to  take  home 
and  refine  into  potential  cures  for 
cancer.  I  [c  sells  his  toxins,  viruses  ami 
other  biochemical  products  to  medi 
eal  researchers. 

David  Nance,  president  oflntron 
Therapeutics  <>i  Austin,  Tex.,  has 

been  a  customer  of  (  handler's  since 

1984  ami  knows  Ins  vendor  well. 
"Mark,"  says  Nance,  "isequally  com 
fortable  in  a  loincloth,  a  lab  coat  or  a 
three  piece  suit." 
(  handler,  40,  is  founder  ami  sole 

owner  oi  Austin  based  Inland  I  ab 

oratories-  Inland's  profits  re  fled  the 
risks  Chandler  takes.  I  ast  \  ear  the  1  .s 
employee  company  earned  $3.7  mil 
lion  pretax     more  than  enough  to 
support  (  handler's  while  Mercedes 
560  SEC,  a  rare  book  collection  and 
an  S37  acre  ranch  outside  Austin 
(  handler  asked  FORBES  not  to  rex  eal 

his  revenues;  his  profit  margin,  he 

sav  s,  would  entice  competitors. 

Getting  rich  wasn't  why  Chandler 

stalled  Inland.  Adventure  was.  The 

son  of  an  aeronautical  engineer  and  a 
1  <  >ru  ert  \  iolinist ,  (  handler  had  alw  ays 
ieen  fascinated  by  primitive  places 


Out  of  the  jungle 
I  and  into  the  lab 
Toxic  peas, 
seeds  and  roots 
to  be  used  in 
treating  cancer. 


and  people,  "My  friends  thoughi  I 
was  odd,"  he  recalls.  "They'd  sax  e  up 
$1,000  or  $1,500  and  buy  a  great 
stereo  I'd  take  oil  for  Guatemala  or 
B(  >livia." 

After  earning  a  Ph.D.  in  immunol 
ogy  from  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center  in 
1982,  Chandler  started  Inland  on  a 
bare  bones  budget .  To  keep  expenses 
down,  he  and  his  brother  Glenn,  now 
Inland's  vice  president,  lived  ai  then 
parents'  Port  Worth  home  and 
stocked  a  small  rented  house  with 
broken  laboratory  paraphernalia,  like 
chromatography  equipment.  Chan 
dler  rec  ki  >ns  he  spent  less  than  $5,000 

to  buy  and  repair  equipment  worth 
oxer  $75,000. 


Inland 

Laboratories' 
Mark  Chandler  in 
Mexico's  Yucatan 
liingle 

"Everything's 
got  a  stinger  and 
everything's 
pissed  off." 


1 


\i  first  Chandlet  scraped  bj  on 
contracts  to  purirj  proteins  used  in 
medical  testing  and  research  by  drug 

and  biotechnology  companies.  Then, 
in  1°S  t.  he  won  a  $50,000  grain 
From  the  National  Cancel  Institute  to 
isolate  apan  ol  .1  toxin  molecule  so  it 
could  l>c  used  in  cancej  treatmeni 
The  toxin,  known  as  nun,  is  demed 

from  the  castoi  seed  and  is  so  powei 
fill  that  one  millionth  ol  a  gram  is 
deadl)    Bulgarian  dissident  Georgi 
Mai  ko>  w  .is  assassinated  on  1  ondon's 
W'aii- 1  loo  Bridge  in  19  '8  with  a  ricin 
tipped  umbrella, 
Ricin  m<  >le«  ules  are  made  up  of  two 

Strands  ( >no  is  ilu  ai'.i'.u  ss.u  ,  ail.u  li 

ing  to  cells  diroughoul  die  bod)  ["he 
othei  is  the  tv  1 1 K- 1  (  !handh  1  's  t  hal 
lenge  was  to  develop  a  process  fbi 
separating  the  one  strand  from  the 
odiei  ( )n<  e  isolated,  the  killei  strands 
i  in  b<  ni.u hed  to  monot  lonal  and 
bodies  designed  to  attat  li  i«'  spe<  iii> 
i  ells,  like  lung  <  aiu  ei  i  ells,  lea>  ing  die 
resi  ol  ilu  body's  dssue  unharmed 
l  In-  i  oin  epi  is  akin  to  pre<  ision  ail 
si  1  ikes  n\  nil  the  latest  and  deadliest  In 
sin. 11 1  h<  imbs 

Witil  Ins  g|  am  mom  \   (  ihandlt  1 

moved  ins  makeshift  lab  i<<  Austin 
Within  si\  mondis  he  developed  an 
1  ilu  h  ni ,  large  s*  .ii(  pro<  ess  i«<  sepa 
rate  die  i\\«>  strands  and  began  selling 
killei  strands  ol  1 1>  in  to  cancel  re 
searchers  Undei  terms  of  the  gi  ant 

iin  .nil    to   sti.l   .  ulu  |'u  in  111  s  who 

have  promising  ideas  Chandlei  w  as 
irec  ic  keep  ins  discovery  secret  and 

ImiiKI  Ins  u  iiii|>.ni\  on  il 

loday  inland's  spe<  i  ll  in*  he  Is 
large  st.ilr  production  <>l  very  pure 
toxins,  viruses  ami  othei  proteins  l<>i 
*  \.uni >i*  ,  Cambi i< Ige ,  Mass  basi  < l 
ImmuiK >( Jen,  tin  is  using  Inland 's 
ricin,  paired  with  its  own  monocli  mal 
antibi  idics,  in  final  i  linii  al  1 1  ials  in 
volving  nearly  400  patients  The  trials 
w  ill  w  ind  up  in  1996  11  ImmunoGen 
w  ins  approval  for  its  product  from  the 
1 1 » ><  l  ,\  1  >i  ug  Administ  1  at  i<  >n ,  n  w  ill 
lm ibably  begin  marki  ting  the  therapj 
in  L99 

1 1  ri<  in  is  s<  1  efFci  dve ,  w  hy  <  i<  lei 
( Ihandlei  risk  his  n<  1 1*  in  the  jungli 
I*  11  »king  i< >i  < >i In  1  i<  (xinsf  Be<  ausi 
eventually  the  I ><  lay  \  immum  sj  sti  m 
figures  <  »m  dial  ricin  is  an  alien  sub 
slam «  and  attai  ks  il  ( )thci  refined 
toxins  will  ha>  <  to  b<  substii  utcdif  tin 
therapy  is  to  continue 


2.*,  \')<>\ 
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.  iORLD 

FOR  THE 
WISE. 


If  you  feel  like  your  money 
is  going  nowhere,  invest  in 
Janus  Worldwide  Fund. 

With  Janus  Worldwide 
Fund,  you  might  buy  into  a 
technology  stock  in  Singa- 
pore. Or  a  medical  firm  in 
Germany.  Or  a  multinational 
company  based  in  Sydney. 
Or  a  world  of  other  exciting 
investment  opportunities 
that  helped  this  no-load 
fund  achieve  an  average 
annual  total  return  of  20.77% 
for  the  life  of  the  fund* 

If  you're  interested  in  an 
investment  that  has  the 
potential  to  really  take  you 
somewhere,  here's  a  chance 
to  put  your  money  to  work 


on  a  global  scale. 

Call  or  send  in  the  coupon 
today  for  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete 
information,  including  special 
risks  associated  with  foreign 
investing  such  as  currency 
fluctuations.  Please  read  the 
prospectus  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money 

BECAUSE  IT'S  NOT  HOW  MUCH 
YOU  INVEST.  IT'S  HOW  SMART. 


JANUS 
WORLDWIDE  FUND 

Average  Annual  Total  Returns 
for  the  Period  Ended 
March  31,  1994 


ONE  YEAR  19.79% 
LIFE  OF  THE  FUND  20.77% 

From  inception  -  May  15,  1991 


JANUS  WORLDWIDE  FUND 

P.O.  Box  173375,  Denver,  CO  80217-3375 

1-800-525-8983  Ext.  446 


*Figures  are  based  on  total  return,  including  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains. 
Past  performance  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  Your  return  and  share  price  will 
vary  and  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  purchase. 

Funds  distributed  by  Janus  Distributors.  Inc  Member  NASD. 

Y1S  - '  would  like  to  know  more  about 

Janus  Worldwide  Fund!  Send  to: 

IN  Janus  Funds  n 

1  dine"  P.O.  Box  173375 

Address  Denver,  CO  I 
auuicss-  80217-3375 
City/State/Zip  _  1-800-525-8983 

Ext.  446 

FORB^^J 


Mark  Chandler  (right)  and  brother  Glenn 
"Mark  is  equally  comfortable  in  a  loin- 
cloth, a  lab  coat  or  a  three-piece  suit." 


In  search  of  new  toxins,  Chandle 
sets  sail  three  or  four  times  a  year  fo 
the  jungle  in  places  like  Brazil,  Tanza 
nia,  Borneo,  Tonga  and  Ecuadoi 
These  are  not  pleasure  jaunts.  "Pec 
pie  say,  'Oh,  take  me  with  you,1  "  say 
Chandler.  "I  wish  I  could,  and  sen 
them  up  into  the  rain  forest  canopj 
where  everything's  got  a  stinger  ani 
everything's  pissed  off.  Until  recently 
I  got  sick  on  almost  every  trip." 

Chandler  tries  to  hire  local  bota 
nists  to  help  him  search  and^xrganiz 
the  journey^_But  usually_he  must  mak 
do  with  only  an  interpreter,  a^guid] 
and  some  baggage  handlers^whoj^ 
ate  scenes  right  out  of  the  Indicts 
Jones  movies.  "At  some  point,  saj 
when  we  hit  a  wall  of  jungle,  tn 
guides  always  say,  'This  is  much  hare 
er  than  we  thought.  We'll  have  to  tur! 
back  unless  you  pay  us  more  mor 
ey,'  "  says  Chandler.  "So  I  yield 
little,  and  everybody's  happy  agair 
Then,  the  last  three  days,  they'll 
friendly  as  a  pup,  because  they  wait 
your  money  and  maybe  somethin 
diey  took  a  fancy  to,  like  vol 
flashlight." 

Deep  into  the  bush,  Chandler  relic 
on  the  local  inhabitants  to  lead  him  t 
the  most  poisonous  plants.  He's  loot 
iVu^Jtc^jHIs  rhe_bewildered  native 
for  plants  that  kill  about  12  hou: 
after  they're  eaten,  following  sevei 
diarrhea  and  muscle  pain.  These  ai 
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10W  DO  75%  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  LARGEST  COMPANIES 
MANAGE  CORPORATE  AIR  TRAVEL? 


FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 


They've  landed  on  the  idea  that  the  most  cost-effective 
ay  to  manage  air  travel  expenses  is  the  Air  Travel 
ird  Payment  System.  Why?  Because  for 
rer  76,000  U.S.  companies,  including  three- 
urths  of  the  Fortune  100,  the  Air  Travel  Card 
is  proven  to  be  the  ideal  system  for  tracking 
nployee  travel,  with  customized  billing  options 
id  detailed  management  reports. 

And  because  we're  the  (mines'  payment  system,  we 
ive  access  to  travel  data  and  expertise  that  no  one  else  does, 


and  we're  accepted  by  over  200  airlines  worldwide. 

Best  of  all,  the  Air  Travel  Card  is  free-with  no 
^  annual  fees  and  no  per-card  charges. 
§|&  For  more  information,  call 
800-222-4688,  and  learn  how 
your  company  can  travel  with 
the  best  of  them. 


AIR  TRAVEL 
CARD 


THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

Pall  800  999  Afi&ft  Or  call  202-62&4225-or  contact  your 
Ldll  travel  agent  or  airline  representative. 


MftTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


mosthkely  to  contain  so-called  ribo- 
inactivating  proteins,  among 
.  >st  deadly  toxins  known. 
Winning  tEeTocals'  trust  and  coop- 
eration means  sharing  their  meals — 
like  cattle  brains  in  Brazil  and  sheep's 
eyeballs  in  Fiji — and  drinking  what 
they  drink.  A  Tongan  villager  once 
offered  Chandler  his  most  nubile 
daughter.  Did  Chandler  oblige?  He 
blushes  and  demurs:  "In  some  places 
they'd  kill  you  for  trying.  In  others, 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 


No  pork  barrel 

Prerequisite  for  starting  your 
own  business:  resiliency.  Example: 
Deerfield,  Ill.'s  Mary  Anne  Jackson. 

In  1986  Jackson,  a  former  strate- 
gic planner  at  Beatrice,  the  big  food 
company,  started  My  Own  Meals, 
Inc.  to  market  shelf- stable  meals  for 
kids.  The  vacuum-sealed  meals, 
which  included  chicken  casseroles,  re- 
mained fresh  for  up  to  a  year  with  no 
refrigeration  or  preservatives.  The 
concept  was  so  good  that  by  1989 
My  Own  Meals'  revenues  hit  $1  mil- 
lion, and  big  competitors  were  bul- 
lying Jackson  off  the  supermarket 
shelves  with  similar  products  of 
their  own. 

Then,  in  1990,  Jackson  got  a 
lucky  break  from  the  Pentagon:  The 


they'd  be  hurt  if  you  didn't." 

Chandler's  Inland  Labs  now  pro- 
duces viruses,  toxins  and  other  pro- 
teins forjjsyjjiotech  ojjtfits,  pharrna  - 
ceutical  companies  and  university  re 
search  labs.  Jf  one  or  more  of  his 
customers'  products  should  make  it 
tomarket~one  day,  Chandkr_wjll 
probably  become  a  very  wealthy  man. 
In  tKeory^  he  already  is:  Give  Inland  a 
price/earnings  multiple  of  40 — not 
unreasonable  for  a  highly  profitable, 


U.S.  Army  asked  her  to  supply  shelf- 
stable  kosher  rations  for  observant 
Jewish  soldiers  serving  in  the  Gulf. 
Jackson  quickly  refocused  her  busi- 
ness on  the  kosher  niche  and,  last 
spring,  convinced  New  York's  Aron 
Streit  Inc.,  a  large  matzoh  manufac- 
turer, to  market  her  meals  to  grocery 
stores  (Forbes,  May  24,  1993). 

Alas,  only  about  a  dozen  grocers 
bit.  So  Jackson,  who's  now  40,  devel- 
oped a  new  strategy.  Last  summer 
she  began  selling  kosher  meals  by  mail 
to  thousands  of  rabbis  and  Jewish 
groups  such  as  the  Aleph  Institute  and 
the  Lubavitchers.  A  catalog,  Kosher 
Cornucopia,  now  offers  3  of  her  12 
meals,  including  beef  stew  and 
chicken  with  black  beans;  retail  price: 


fast-growing  biotech  firm,  especially) 
one  in  Inland's  line  of  work — and 
Chandler's  stock  is  worth  nearly  $  1 00 
million. 

Were  his  fortune  to  become  mone^ 
tized,  how  would  Chandler  amuse 
himself?  He  answers  without  hesita- 
tion: He'd  lobby  to  be  named  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Sweden.  "They're 
nearly  9  million  civil,  well-educated 
people,"  he  explains.  "In  another  10 
or  20  years  I'll  be  tired  of  all  this."  ■■ 


$5.  A  Jewish  tour  group  recently 
bought  100  meals  to  eat  during  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  tour  the 
Holocaust  Museum. 

To  Jackson's  surprise,  her  prod- 
uct has  caught  the  attention  of  other 
religious  groups.  God  and  Country, 
a  publication  of  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists,  recommended  that  its 
readers  try  Jackson's  vegetarian 
meals.  And  an  official  at  the  New 
York  prison  system  recently  asked  for 
17,000  turkey  patties  prepared  ac- 
cording to  Muslim  dietary  rules. 

"It  is  painstakingly  difficult,  but 
putting  all  these  groups  together  can 
add  up  to  a  decent  business,"  says 
Jackson,  who  is  hoping  to  turn  a  profit! 
by  1996.  -Suzanne  Oliver 


My  Own  Meals 
founder  Mary  Anne 
Jackson  with 
her  children, 
Joey  and  Katie 
"It  is 

painstakingly 

difficult." 
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If  Full  Commissions  Aren't  Enough  To 
Make  You  Leave  Your  Broker.  . . 


OMMISSI 


Here's  Another  Reason  To  Trade  Up  To  Schwab. 


It's  no  secret  that  full-commission 
kers  can  charge  a  lot.  And,  that  every 
lar  you  pay  your  broker  comes  right 
of  your  investment. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  better  way. 
Charles  Schwab,  you  can  save  up  to 
Yo*  on  stock  commissions.  But  that's 
t  one  reason  to  trade  up  to  Schwab. 

NOW... RECEIVE  VALUABLE 
INVESTMENT  TOOLS— 
AT  NO  CHARGE. 

For  a  limited  time,  Schwab  is  offering  you 
tioice  of  investment  tools,  free.  Move  $15,000 
d  a  Schwab  account  between  May  2  and  August 
1994,  and  get  StreetSmart™  investment  software 
:hree  Company  Research  Reports — free  of  charge. 


With  StreetSmart,  you  can  research 
investments,  place  orders  and  monitor  your 
account  right  from  your  personal  computer — 
anytime  day  or  night.  Plus,  you'll  save  an 
additional  10%  on  commissions?*  Or,  select 
from  over  5,000  Company  Research  Reports 
which  cover  financial  histories,  earnings  fore- 
casts, buy/sell  rankings  and  more. 

TRADE  UP  TO  SCHWAB 
TODAY. 

To  open  up  a  Schwab  account, 
just  stop  by  one  of  our  200  offices  or  call  us 
today  at  1-800-435-9258  ext.  33A. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


■  available  for  individual  investors  only.  Limit  one  per  customer.  *Based  on  a  2/94  survey  by  Schwab,  available  on  request  $39  minimum  commission.  Full- 
mission  brokers  may  provide  different  services,  including  personalized  securities  recommendations.  Commissions  surveyed  are  for  stocks  and  may  vary  for  other 
ucts.  '"StreetSmart 's  10%  discount  is  based  on  Schwab's  current  commission  schedule  and  may  be  used  with  other  offers  at  Schwab's  discretion.  ©1994  Charles 
/ab  &  Co.,  Inc.  Member  SIPC/NYSE.  All  rights  reserved.  (5/94) 


Hundreds  of  millions  of  outwardly  poor  people  in 
developing  countries  own  significant  wealth  with  no  legal 
standing.  Peru's  Hernando  de  Soto  is  now  bringing  this 
wealth  and  its  owners  into  the  capitalist  world. 

The  next  path 


By  Joel  Millman 

Peruvian  economist  Hernando  de 
Soto  created  a  sensation  in  1989 
when  he  published  his  book  The  Other 
Path:  Invisible  Revolution  in  the  Third 
World.  A  powerful  refutation  of  the 
Marxist/Maoist  theories  espoused  by 
Peru's  Shining  Path  terrorist  cult,  The 
Other  Path  argued  that  much  of  the 
poverty  in  Peru  and  other  developing 
countries  is  not  the  result  of  oppres- 


sion by  foreign  capitalists.  Rather,  the 
poverty  is  a  symptom  of  an  absence  of 
capitalism  in  Peru  and  most  of  the 
developing  world. 

Ruled  by  privileged  oligarchies, 
millions  of  Peruvians  eke  out  an  exis- 
tence on  the  margins  of  a  precapitalis- 
tic  mercantilist  society  that  denies 
them  access  to  commercial  licenses, 
financial  credit  and  the  other  basic 


Peruvian  economist  Hernando  de  Soto 

"If  you  don't  have  property,  you  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  markets." 


capitalistic  tools  they  need  to  elevate 
themselves  and  their  economies.  De 
Soto  calls  these  oppressed  Peruvians 
"informals,"  to  emphasize  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  official  economy  run 
by  right-wing  regimes,  Marxist  trade 
union  leaders  and  other  statists 
(  Forbes,  Jan.  23,  1989). 

The  Other  Path  became  a  runaway 
bestseller  throughout  Latin  America 
and  helped  sweep  an  obscure  politi- 
cian named  Alberto  Fujimori  into 
Peru's  presidency  in  1990. 

Now  52,  De  Soto  is  trying  to  capi- 
talize Peru's  peasant  farmers,  urban 
squatters  and  other  informals.  His 
method:  establish  formal  legal  title  to 
plots  of  land  and  houses  that,  by 
common  consent  if  not  official  law, 
already  belong  to  informals. 

Only  20%  or  so  of  Peru's  land  has 
clear  title;  these  titles  date  back  centu- 
ries, based  on  land  grants  bestowed 
upon  the  Church  and  prominent 
Spanish  families  by  Spain's  Charles 
rV.  No  one  has  clear  legal  claim  to  the 
other  80%  of  the  country's  real  estate. 
This  doesn't  mean  the  untitled  prop- 
erty is  vacant  or  unworked.  As  any 
traveler  knows,  generations  of  peas- 
ant farmers  have  tilled  small  plots;  for 
decades  a  growing  class  of  urban  in- 
formals have  laid  unofficial  claims  toi 
plots  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima, 
Chimbote  and  other  cities  and  con- 
structed dwellings,  many  of  them  sur- 
prisingly modern  and  well-built. 

Yet  no  matter  how  much  sweat 
equity  had  been  poured  into  the  fields 
and  pueblos  jovenes,  families  seeking  to 
register  title  have  faced  an  oppressive 
array  of  bureaucratic  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  thousands  of  dollars  in  fees; 
the  process  can  take  anywhere  from  6 
to  20  years.  Not  surprisingly,  almost 
no  one  bothers  to  register  formal 
claims  to  the  property,  with  the  result 
that  millions  of  Peruvians  remain  part 
of  the  informal  economy,  unable  to 
sell  their  properties  or  use  them  as  I 
collateral  for  loans. 

"If  80%  of  your  assets  are  land  and 
you  cannot  bring  them  into  the  mar- 
ket, what  kind  of  market  system  are 
you  going  to  have?"  asks  De  Soto.  A 
portly  Peruvian  who  was  educated  in 
Switzerland  and  speaks  several  lan- 
guages, De  Soto  adds:  "The  whole 
idea  behind  markets  is  basically  the 
transaction  of  property.  If  you  don't 
have  property,  you  don't  have  any- 
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st-in-Class  Passenger/Cargo  Room  Side  Door  Guard  Beams  24 -Hour  Roadside  Assistance* 
4-Wheel  ABS    4x4  Touch-Drive    6-Way  Power  Sport  Buckets 


IN  EACH  OF  US, 
HERE'S  A  DREAMER 
AND  A  REALIST. 


IND    YOURSELF    IN    AN  EXPLORER. 

The  world's  just  too  big  to  be  left  unexplored. 


de  Soto 


A  pueblo  joven  near  Lima,  where  De  Soto  is  registering  titles 
The  Shining  Path's  terrorists  are  not  amused. 


thing  to  do  with  the  markets.1' 

De  Soto's  goal  is  to  enable  the 
Third  World's  informals  to  monetize 
their  real  estate — make  it  more  liquid 
and  thereby  unleash  the  energy  of  the 
informal  economy.  Since  1989  De 
Soto's  Lima- based  Institute  for  Lib- 
erty &  Democracy  has  worked  with 
Peru's  parliament  to  draft  legislation 
granting  legal  title  to  property  owners 
in  the  province  of  Lima.  As  a  result  of 
the  new  property  laws,  today  land  can 
be  registered  in  just  30  days,  and  at 
nominal  cost.  In  just  over  two  years, 
De  Soto's  group  has  worked  with  the 
government  to  register  and  pass  titles 


on  real  estate  to  155,000  families,  at  a 
cost  of  between  $11  and  $15  per 
parcel — a  tiny  fraction  of  the  roughly 
$1,700  per  parcel  that  Brazilian  bu- 
reaucrats, with  funding  from  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  have 
spent  to  title  and  register  7,200  par- 
cels in  northeastern  Brazil. 

The  key,  of  course,  is  creating  titles 
that  Peru's  informal  and  formal  soci- 
eties will  respect.  In  this  De  Soto's  job 
is  easier  than  one  might  expect: 

"When  you  have  a  system  of  weak 
property  rights,  as  we  do,  people 
don't  have  homes  like  yours,  where 
one  lawn  rolls  into  another.  In  the 


informal  sector,  you  have  to  make  the 
property  rights  physically  manifest 
All  around  Latin  America,  first  yoi 
build  a  wall  around  your  land,  ther 
you  build  your  house  inside  the  wall.'' 

This  means  that  to  register  a  prop- 
erty, De  Soto's  staffers  need  only  ask 
local  leaders  in  the  informal  neighbor- 
hoods who  lives  where.  In  most  cases 
the  family  that  occupies  a  parcel  i: 
regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  communi- 
ty as  having  a  strong  common-law 
claim  to  it.  De  Soto's  staffers  then 
formalize  that  common-law  claim  b\ 
registering  a  deed  on  the  property  ir 
the  name  of  its  rightful  owner. 

What  about  contested  properties: 
De  Soto:  "The  first  question  we  ask 
[the  community  leaders]  is  which 
properties  are  the  subject  of  feuds  oi 
divorces  or  deaths.  These  we  put  tc 
the  side,  to  register  later." 

De  Soto's  work  is  earning  him  plen 
ty  of  enemies.  The  less  dangerou: 
ones  he  half-jokingly  calls  the  "dirty, 
rotten  scoundrels" — the  bureaucrats 
lawyers,  notary  publics  and  other; 
who  make  their  living  collecting  en- 
trance fees  at  the  chokepoints  of  the 
market.  But  De  Soto's  titling  work  i: 
so  popular  with  a  broad  segment  oi 
Peruvians  that  the  entrenched  inter- 
ests have  failed  to  stop  him  so  far. 

The  more  dangerous  enemies  are 
the  cocaine  barons  and  their  under 
lings.  For  the  last  few  years  De  Sotc 
has  been  working  to  establish  a  title 
registering  program  for  farms  in  the 
Upper  Huallaga  and  Rio  Apurimac 
valleys,  the  heart  of  Peru's  coca-grow- 
ing region  and,  not  coincidental!}'. 


Jude  Wanniski's 
Castro  connection 

Hernando  de  Soto  isn't 
the  only  one  of  his  clan  to 
establish  credentials  as  a 
reformer  in  developing 
Latin  American  coun- 
tries. As  a  special  envoy  ap- 
pointed by  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  (and  fellow- 
Peruvian)  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  Alvaro  de  Soto, 
Hernando's  younger 
brother,  spent  nearly  two 
years  acting  as  mediator 
between  warring  factions  in 


El  Salvador.  On  Dec.  31, 
1991 ,  as  the  minutes  ticked 
down  to  the  end  of  Perez 
de  Cuellar's  ten-year  term, 
De  Soto  witnessed  the  fi- 
nal negotiating  session  be- 
tween President  Alfredo 
Cristiani  and  the  guerrillas 
of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front. 
Today  Alvaro  de  Soto, 
51,  is  chief  adviser  to  Secre- 
tary General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  and  moni- 
tors conflicts  in  Bosnia, 
Rwanda  and  Haiti. 
Then  there's  Irene 


Philippi  de  Soto,  an  Ar- 
gentinean economist  and 
Alvaro  de  Soto's  former 
wife.  She  works  for  Polyco- 
nomics,  Inc.,  supply-sid- 
er  Jude  Wanniski's  eco- 
nomic consulting  firm, 
and  is  currently  advising  Fi- 
del Castro  on  Cuba's 
transition  to  capitalism. 
What  of  the  U.S.  embar- 
go on  trade  with  Cuba?  No 
problem.  She  works  on 
the  Cuba  account  without 
pay. 

Can  Cuba  possibly 
emerge  from  its  totalitarian 


lethargy  before  Castro  is 
overthrown?  Ms.  de  Soto 
answers  diplomatically. 

"Cuba  is  now  ready  to 
participate  in  the  global 
economy  and  is  willing  to 
undergo  the  domestic 
changes  necessary  for  this 
reemergence,"  she  told  a 
U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives hearing  on  lifting 
the  embargo  in  March. 
"If  the  foundations  of  a 
market  economy  [can  be] 
laid,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Cuba  can  be  a  21st-cen- 
tury success."     -J.M.  ■ 
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Every  man  over  50  should  take  this 

PROSTATITES 
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If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  question,  you  should  see  your  doctor. 
You  may  be  experiencing  the  symptoms  of  a  condition  called 
benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  (BPH),  which  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

Affecting  one  out  of  three  men  over  the  age  of  50,  symptomatic 
BPH  can  be  caused  by  a  tightening  of  muscles  inside  the  prostate. 
These  tightened  muscles  can  slow  the  flow  of  urine,  leading  to 
the  kinds  of  urinary  symptoms  described  above. 
There  are  three  basic  treatment  options  for  symptomatic  BPH: 
"watchful  waiting,"  which  entails  having  regular  checkups 
over  time;  surgery;  and  medication. 

HYTRIN:  A  New  Treatment  Option 

HYTRIN  is  a  once-a-day  medication  that  can  rapidly  treat 

bothersome  BPH  symptoms.  HYTRIN  works  by  relaxing  the 


muscles  that  have  tightened  in  the  prostate,  increasing 
urine  flow  and  decreasing  urinary  symptoms.  With  HYTRIN, 
you  can  see  improvement  in  2  to  4  weeks. 

HYTRIN  can  cause  a  sudden  drop  in  blood  pressure  at 
the  beginning  of  treatment  (or  if  you  miss  doses  and  then 
start  taking  the  medication  again).  You  may  feel  dizzy,  faint, 
or  "light-headed,"  particularly  after  getting  up  from  a 
chair  or  bed. 

If  you  have  any  urinary  symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 

Only  your  doctor  can  properly  diagnose  symptomatic  BPH 

(or  other  conditions  such  as  prostate  cancer). 

And,  only  your  doctor  can  treat  your  bothersome  BPH  symp- 
toms with  HYTRIN.  For  FREE  information  on  symptomatic 
BPH  and  HYTRIN,  please  call  |  800  8865955 


Please  see 

patient  information 
on  adjacent  page. 
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HYTRIN 
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PATIENT  INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
HYTRIN®  (HI-TRIN) 

Generic  Name: 
terazosin  (ter-A-zo-sin) 
hydrochloride 

When  used  to  treat 
BENIGN  PROSTATIC 
HYPERPLASIA  (BPH) 

Please  read  this  leaflet  before  you  start  taking 
HYTRIN.  Also,  read  it  each  time  you  get  a  new  pre- 
scription. This  information  should  NOT  take  the  place 
of  a  full  discussion  with  your  doctor.  You  and  your 
doctor  should  discuss  HYTRIN  and  your  condition 
before  you  start  taking  it  and  at  your  regular  check- 
ups. 

HYTRIN  is  used  to  treat  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia 
or  BPH.  HYTRIN  is  also  used  to  treat  high  blood  pres- 
sure (hypertension).  This  leaflet  describes  HYTRIN 
only  as  a  treatment  for  BPH. 

What  is  BPH? 

The  prostate  is  a  gland  located  below  the  bladder.  It 
surrounds  the  urethra  (you-REETH-rah),  which  is  a 
tube  that  drains  urine  from  the  bladder.  BPH  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  symptoms  of 
BPH,  however,  can  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
tightness  of  muscles  in  the  prostate.  If  the  muscles 
inside  the  prostate  tighten,  they  can  squeeze  the  ure- 
thra and  slow  the  flow  of  urine.  This  can  lead  to  symp- 
toms such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  stream  when  urinating 

•  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  empty  your  bladder 
completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  when  you  start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night,  or 

•  a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 
Treatment  options  for  BPH 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options  for  BPH: 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful  Waiting". 
Some  men  have  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  but  no 
symptoms,  or  symptoms  that  are  not  bothersome. 
If  this  applies,  you  and  your  doctor  may  decide  on 
a  program  of  monitoring  including  regular  check- 
ups, instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 

•  Medication.  There  are  different  kinds  of  medica- 
tion used  to  treat  BPH.  Your  doctor  has  prescribed 
HYTRIN  for  you.  See  "What  HYTRIN  does" 
below. 

•  Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need  surgery.  Your 
doctor  can  describe  several  different  surgical  pro- 
cedures to  treat  BPH.  Which  procedure  is  best 
depends  on  your  symptoms  and  medical  condi- 
tion. 

What  HYTRIN  does 

HYTRIN  relaxes  the  tightness  of  a  certain  type  of 
muscle  in  the  prostate  and  at  the  opening  of  the  blad- 
der. This  may  increase  the  rate  of  urine  flow  and/or 
decrease  the  symptoms  you  are  having. 

•  HYTRIN  helps  relieve  the  symptoms  of  BPH.  It 
does  NOT  change  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which 
may  continue  to  grow.  However,  a  larger  prostate 


does  not  necessarily  cause  more  or  worse  symp- 
toms. 

•  If  HYTRIN  is  helping  you,  you  should  notice  an 
effect  on  your  particular  symptoms  in  2  to  4  weeks 
of  starting  to  lake  the  medication. 

•  Even  though  you  take  HYTRIN  and  it  may  help 

•  you,  HYTRIN  may  not  prevent  the  need  for 
surgery  in  the  future. 

What  you  should  know  while  taking 
HYTRIN  for  BPH 

WARNINGS 

HYTRIN  Can  Cause  A  Sudden  Drop  in  Blood 
Pressure  After  the  VERY  FIRST  DOSE.  You  may 

feel  dizzy,  faint,  or  "light-headed"  particularly  after 
you  get  up  from  bed  or  from  a  chair.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  after  you've  taken  the  first  few  doses, 
but  can  occur  at  any  time  while  you  are  taking  the 
drug.  It  can  also  occur  if  you  stop  taking  the  drug  and 
then  re-start  treatment. 

Because  of  this  effect,  your  doctor  may  have  told  you 
to  take  HYTRIN  at  bedtime.  If  you  take  HYTRIN  at 
bedtime  but  need  to  gel  up  from  bed  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, get  up  slowly  and  cautiously  until  you  are  sure 
how  the  medicine  affects  you.  It  is  also  important  to 
get  up  slowly  from  a  chair  or  bed  at  any  time  until  you 
learn  how  you  react  to  HYTRIN.  You  should  not  drive 
or  do  any  hazardous  tasks  until  you  are  used  to  the 
effects  of  the  medication.  If  you  begin  to  feel  dizzy,  sit 
or  lie  down  until  you  feel  better. 

•  You  will  start  with  a  1  mg  dose  of  HYTRIN.  Then 
the  dose  will  be  increased  as  your  body  gets  used 
to  the  effect  of  the  medication. 

•  Other  side  effects  you  could  have  while  taking 
HYTRIN  include  drowsiness,  blurred  or  hazy 
vision,  nausea,  or  "puffiness"  of  the  feet  or  hands. 
Discuss  any  unexpected  effects  you  notice  with 
your  doctor. 

Other  important  facts 

•  You  should  see  an  effect  on  your  symptoms  in 
2  to  4  weeks.  So,  you  will  need  to  continue  seeing 
your  doctor  to  check  your  progress  regarding  your 
BPH  and  to  monitor  your  blood  pressure  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  regular  check-ups. 

•  Your  doctor  has  prescribed  HYTRIN  for  your 
BPH  and  not  for  prostate  cancer.  However,  a  man 
can  have  BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at  the  same 
time.  Doctors  usually  recommend  that  men  be 
checked  for  prostate  cancer  once  a  year  when  they 
turn  50  (or  40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
cancer).  These  checks  should  continue  even  if  you 
are  taking  HYTRIN.  HYTRIN  is  not  a  treatment 
for  prostate  cancer. 

•  About  Prostate  Specific  Antigen  (PSA).  Your 
doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called  PSA. 
Your  doctor  is  aware  that  HYTRIN  does  not 
affect  PSA  levels.  You  may  want  to  ask  your  doc- 
tor more  about  this  if  you  have  had  a  PSA  test 
done. 

How  to  take  HYTRIN 

Follow  your  doctor's  instructions  about  how  to  take 
HYTRIN.  You  must  take  it  every  day  at  the  dose  pre- 
scribed. Talk  with  your  doctor  if  you  don't  take  it  for 
a  few  days,  you  may  have  to  restart  it  at  a  1  mg  dose 
and  be  cautious  about  possible  dizziness.  Do  not  share 
HYTRIN  with  anyone  else;  it  was  prescribed  only  for 
you. 

Keep  HYTRIN  and  all  medicines  out  of  the  reach  of 
children. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HYTRIN 
AND  BPH,  TALK  WITH  YOUR  DOCTOR, 
NURSE,  PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH 
CARE  PROVIDER. 
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Hernando  de  Soto 

stronghold  of  the  Shining  Path's  tej 
rorists.  Even  though  the  Shining  Pari 
leadership  has  been  jailed,  the  cult 
terrorists  remain  fairly  aetive. 

As  things  now  stand,  peasants  wirij 
out  title  are  forced  to  practice  "sui 
case  farming,"  planting  coca  bushc 
furtively,  then  quickly  selling  the 
harvest  to  Colombian  buyers  and  di 
appearing  back  into  the  inform; 
economy.  But  working  with  the  pea! 
ants'  grassroots  organizations,  El 
Soto  has  forged  agreements  to  begii 
registering  great  swatches  of  coo 
land.  He  believes  that  if  they  poj 
sessed  valid  titles  to  their  farms,  th 
peasant  tillers  would  stop  sellin 
cheap  coca  leaf  to  the  drug  trade  an 
would  instead  use  their  new  lan 
deeds  as  collateral  for  loans  to  buy  th 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  neede 
to  grow  cocoa,  oil  palm  and  oth( 
legitimate  crops. 

"The  World  Bank  couldn't  conve) 
these  coca  farmers  to  cocoa  or  col 
ton,"  says  De  Soto.  "But  Hershfl 
could.  Unilever  could." 

This  is  courting  danger:  In  a  typic; 
year  unrefined  coca  leaf  sold  by  dowr 
trodden  informal  Peruvian  farmers  tj 
Colombia's  cocaine  lords  earns  aboi 
$100  million,  but  once  refined  it  has 
street  value  in  the  U.S.  of  over  $2j 
billion.  Threatening  to  eliminate  tha 
margin  makes  De  Soto  unpopula 
with  the  Shining  Path,  whose  merrj 
bers  act  as  couriers  and  assassins  fc 
the  cocaine  cartel.  In  the  last  thre 
years  the  Lima  offices  of  De  Soto 
Institute  for  Liberty  &  Democrac 
have  been  bombed  twice  by  Shinini 
Path — the  last  time,  in  July  199^ 
with  800  pounds  of  dynamite. 

Undeterred,  De  Soto  has  taken  hj 
act  on  the  road.  In  1992  De  Soto  gc 
together  with  El  Salvador's  presiden 
Alfredo  Cristiani,  and  set  up  a  pre; 
gram  that  created  titles  to  property  fc 
40,000  Salvadoran  informals  in  le« 
than  a  year.  De  Soto  is  negotiating 
contract  for  a  similar  program  witj 
the  new  government  of  Bolivia. 

Working  with,  among  others,  Swis 
billionaire  Stephan  Schmidheiny,  D 
Soto  hopes  to  form  a  multination; 
corporation  that  will  act  as  an  advise 
to  other  governments  looking  to  dij 
plicate  the  Peruvian  model.  Indk 
Indonesia,  Russia  and  the  other  ne' 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Unioi 
have  all  expressed  interest.  ■ 
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To  build  the  country's  best 
educated  work  force,  you 
tiave  to  start  at  the  beginning. 
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If  you  want  to  compete  in  the  21st 
;ntury,  you're  going  to  have  to 
low  the  language.  And  the  language 
on't  always  be  English. 
That's  why  the  public  school  system 
Fairfax  County  offers  language 
imersion  programs  in  Japanese, 
)anish  and  French.  The  goal  is  to 
ake  students  fluent  by  junior  high, 
ad  by  adulthood,  more  competi- 
ie  in  world  trade. 
Forward  thinking  programs  like 
lese  are  why  the  tenth  largest 


public  school  system  in  the  nation  is 
also  one  of  the  nation's  best  Mean 
SAT  scores  for  Fairfax  County 
students  are  75  points  higher  than 
national  averages.  Nine  out  of  ten 
graduating  seniors  plan  to  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education.  The 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
for  Science  and  Technology  leads 
the  nation  in  numbers  of  National 
Merit  Semifmalists. 

No  wonder  55%  of  Fairfax 
County  adults  are  college  graduates. 


And  more  than  20,000  are  Ph.D's. 

Want  to  learn  more?  Call  us 
or  send  in  the  coupon.  You're  in  for 
an  education. 

Please  send  nw  more  information  on  locating  my 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 
Name  

Title   

Company  

iddress  

City  

Zip  


Sidle  _ 


Phone 


haiifar  County  Economic  I )iTelo/>rnenl  lullionly 
SIDI)  lioone  Houlecartl  Suite  -ISO,  I  ienna  I  irpinia  22IS2  ' 
Telephone  70)  790-0600,  h'ar  70}  XV)- 126V  H  ' 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 
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Like  many  things  politicians  do,  gun  amnesty  programs 
sound  great  but  have  unintended  consequences. 

J?  sst!  Wanna 
buy  a  gun? 


BY  STEVEN  E.  LANOSBURG 


Steven  E.  Landsburg  is 
associate  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  and  author  of 
The  Armchair  Economist. 


I  ONCE  KNEW  A  GUY  who  bought  gold 
jewelry  at  below-market  prices,  no 
questions  asked.  He  was  generally 
viewed  as  something  less  than  a 
model  citizen.  So  when  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  began 
buying  guns  the  way  this  guy  bought 
jewelry,  I  was  surprised  by  the  chorus 
of  approval. 

Under  its  gun  amnesty  program 
the  police  will  pay  $50  for  any  re- 
volver or  $75  for  a  semiautomatic 
pistol — no  questions  asked.  For  a 
brief  time  you  could  also  get  a  gift 
certificate  for  toys  or  sneakers, 
courtesy  of  a  well-meaning  local 
businessman. 

The  New  York  police  (and  others 
around  the  nation  who  quickly 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon)  got 
weeks  of  favorable  news  coverage 
from  the  same  commentators  who 
have  demanded  crackdowns  on  the 
likes  of  Benny  the  Fence.  I  wonder 
what  difference  those  commentators 
thought  the)  s 

The  key  difference  is  not  that  Ben- 
ny puts  his  merchandise  back  on  the 
street;  after  all,  gold  jewelry  never 
killed  anyone.  The  reason  we  disap- 
-ove  of  Benny  is  not  that  he  supplies 


stolen  jewelry  but  that  he  demands \t. 
By  standing  ready  to  purchase  stolen 
goods,  he  encourages  theft.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Police  Department 
does  when  it  enters  the  gun  market. 

Nobody  asks  where  you  got  the 
gun,  and  nobody  examines  it  before  it 
is  destroyed.  In  that  respect  the  police 
are  behaving  like  Benny.  For  all  they 
know,  the  guns  they  buy  may  have 
been  stolen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
turning  them  in  for  cash. 

When  the  police  buy  a  gun,  there 
are  only  two  possibilities:  Either  they 
pay  less  than  the  street  price  or  they 
pay  more.  If  they  pay  less,  they  don't 
attract  a  lot  of  serviceable  weapons;  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  most  of  the 
1,600  guns  collected  by  the  34th 
Precinct  were  relics  that  had  been 
lying  around  somebody's  attic  in  dis- 
repair for  the  past  20  years. 

If  they  pay  more,  the  police  can 
successfully  attract  real  contra- 
band— but  only  because  they  bid  up 
its  price.  They  dare  not  bid  up  the 
price  too  high — if  they  did,  Colt  and 
Ruger  would  expand  their  opera- 
tions until  gunmaking  was  the  only 
industry  left  in  America.  But  they  do 
have  to  offer  more  than  the  street 
price  of  a  stolen  gun. 

When  the  police  bid  up  the  price  of 
stolen  guns,  they  encourage  gun 
theft.  So  when  the  amnesty  price  goes 
high  enough  to  attract  any  stolen 
guns  at  all,  then  a  reasonable  fraction 
of  those  guns  must  have  been  stolen 
specifically  because  of  the  amnesty. 

What  the  fraction  is  will  never  be 
known,  because  the  police  keep  no 
records  of  the  guns  they  collect.  But 
suppose,  for  example,  that  four  out  of 
every  ten  of  those  stolen  guns  would 
never  have  been  stolen  except  for  the 
amnesty  program.  That  still  takes  six 
illicit  weapons  off  the  street,  and 


that's  certain  to  cut  down  on  violcn 
crime,  isn't  it?  Not  necessarily,  and  fd 
several  reasons. 

First,  some  of  the  gun  thefts  in) 
spired  by  the  amnesty  program  wi 
themselves  be  violent.  For  this  reasol 
alone  gun  amnesty  could  increase  via 
lent  crime. 

Second,  thieves  who  steal  guns  fo 
the  purpose  of  converting  them  t« 
cash  will  have  those  guns  in  theii 
possession  for  at  least  a  short  while.  I] 
is  not  too  far-fetched  to  think  thai 
the  sort  of  person  who  would  steal 
gun  to  sell  to  the  police  is  also  the  soil 
of  person  who  might  decide  to  holi 
up  a  liquor  store  on  the  way  to  th 
precinct  house. 

Third,  the  gun  amnesty  progran 
provides  an  excellent  avenue  to  dis) 
pose  of  guns  used  in  violent  crimes 
One  reason  criminals  hesitate  to  pu] 
the  trigger  is  fear  of  ballistic  evidenc 
in  case  the  gun  is  found;  but  when  thi 
police  promise  to  destroy  weapon 
without  examining  them,  that  fear  i 
much  alleviated. 

Finally,  when  guns  become  morl 
attractive  to  thieves,  it  is  not  incon 
ceivable  that  they  will  become  lesj 
attractive  to  the  law-abiding.  Good 
that  are  frequently  stolen — like  ca| 
radios  in  Boston — lose  popularity 
And  that  can  be  bad,  because  on 
great  deterrent  to  crime  is  the  knowl 
edge  that  many  law-abiding  citizen 
are  armed. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  quite  possible  tha 
homeowners  will  react  to  gun  theft 
by  buying  still  more  guns,  to  protec 
themselves  against  the  thieves.  Bij 
this  effect  requires  a  rising  crime  rati 
to  make  it  work.  I  doubt  the  polic 
want  to  defend  their  amnesty  pro 
gram  on  the  ground  that  it  encour 
ages  self-defense  by  making  peopl 
less  safe  in  the  first  place. 

The  architects  of  the  gun  am  nest 
program  don't  think  through  th 
implications  of  buying  guns  frori 
people  who  shouldn't  have  hai 
them  to  begin  with.  Certainly  PreSi 
dent  Clinton  didn't  think  about  th 
consequences  when  he  suggested  h 
would  support  spending  taxpaye 
money  on  a  gun  amnesty  progran 
at  the  federal  level.  It's  a  dangerou 
business,  endorsing  policies  with 
out  regard  to  their  subtler  conse 
quences.  Health  care  reformer 
take  heed.  ■ 
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Dld-fashioned  conglomerates  have  long  since  been 
discredited,  but  FMC  lingers  on,  producing  mediocre 
eturns  for  shareholders. 

The  strategy 
thing 


5y  Dyan  Machan 

Robert  N.  Burt,  chief  executive  offi- 
er  of  FMC  Corp.,  says  that  "strategy" 
hould  be  banned  from  the  English 
anguage  because  it  is  so  misused. 
'Strategy,"  Burt  pronounces,  "is  set- 
ing  a  direction  to  the  business." 

But  even  by  his  own  definition, 
iurt  doesn't  have  much  of 

strategy.  Chicago- based 
MC  remains  an  untidy  con- 
glomeration of  disparate 
msinesses:  commodity 
hemicals,  specialty  chemi- 
jals,  farm  machinery,  oil- 
ervice  machinery,  weapon- 
w  and  gold.  Only  one  of 
hese,  specialty  chemicals, 

doing  well. 


per-share  payout  to  public  holders.  By 
mid- 1987  holders  had  shares  worth 
$60,  plus  the  $80  in  cash,  in  place  of 
each  old  share  that  had  been  trading 
in  1985  in  the  50s.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, investors  have  been  on  a  down- 
hill ride.  They're  not  getting  any  divi- 


"fmc  is  a  hangover  from 
he  1960s — a  company 
vith  little  strategic  focus, 
>etting  on  losing  busi- 
lesses,"  says  Paul  Raman, 
n  analyst  with  S.G. 
Varburg  Securities. 

But  Burt  seems  content 
io  stand  pat.  It  shows  in  the 
lumbers:  Sales  were  down 
1%  in  1993,  to  $3.8  billion, 
While    earnings    dropped     FMC  Chief 
I  5%  (before  nonrecurring    "We don't 
;  writeoffs ),  to  $  1 64  million , 
i>r  $4.45  per  share.  There  is 
!  good  chance  that  earnings  will  fall 
till  further  this  year,  to  below  where 
ihey  were  when  Burt  took  over  in 
iieptember  1991. 

Shareholders  haven't  gotten  much 
>ut  of  this  company  lately.  They  did 
I  xtremely  well  in  a  1986  recapitaliza- 
fcon  under  Burt's  predecessor,  Robert 
vlalott,  in  which  FMC  hocked  up  the 
>alance  sheet,  eliminated  the  quarter- 
y  dividend  and  made  a  one-time  $80- 


Executive  Robert  Burt 

have  much  of  a  problem  relative  to  other  companies." 


dends,  and  their  shares  have  dwindled 
to  a  recent  47.  They  missed  out  on  a 
recent  rally  in  chemical  stocks. 

Recapitalizations  can  take  a  compa- 
ny only  so  far.  In  the  long  run  what 
matters  is  whether  it  can  run  its  busi- 
nesses well.  On  that  score  FMC  doesn't 
have  a  lot  to  brag  about. 

The  company's  industrial  chemical 
business — 26%  of  sales  and  17%  of 
operating  income  in  1993 — is  stag- 


nant. FMC  sells  phosphorus  chemicals 
to  detergent  makers.  But  environ- 
mentalism  is  eliminating  phosphates 
from  detergents.  FMC  sells  soda  ash  to 
glassmakers.  But  the  glassmakers  are 
substituting  lye,  which  is  cheaper. 

fmc's  defense  business  contributed 
43%  of  1993  income  on  25%  of  sales. 
This  is  not  a  happy  stoty,  either.  The 
company's  main  product  is  the  Brad- 
ley armored  carrier,  which  sells  for 
around  $1  million.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  winding  down  its  annual 
orders  from  400  to  200.  The  Bradley 
is  not  a  hot  seller  overseas.  The  Rus- 
sian BMP  is  half  the  price. 

Burt  is  doing  what  he  can  to  exit 
defense  gracefully.  In  lanuary  FMC 
merged  its  defense  group  with  Hars- 
co's  bmy  Combat  Systems,  creating  a 
company,  United  Defense,  L.P.,  of 
which  FMC  owns  60%. 

At  FMC  Gold,  a  publicly  traded 
79% -owned  subsidiary,  sales  were 
down  27%,  to  $125  mil- 
lion, last  year,  even  though 
gold  prices  were  strong.  At 
FMC,  precious  metals  are  a 
wasting  asset.  FMC  Gold 
lost  $50  million  after  taxes 
on  its  operations.  Its  princi- 
pal mine  played  out  last 
year,  and  another  will  be 
depleted  this  year.  FMC 
Gold  wrote  down  another 
property  by  $61  million. 

All  that's  left  of  machin- 
ery, in  a  company  that  start- 
ed out  life  as  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,  is  a  division 
that  contributed  a  meager 
2%  to  operating  income  on 
23%  of  revenue.  A  lot  of  its 
business  is  in  recession -torn 
Europe,  particularly  East- 
ern Europe,  and  prices  on 
fmc's  harvesters  as  well  as 
on  its  packaging  and  mate- 
rial handling  equipment  are 
weak. 

fmc's  only  bright  spot  is  the  divi- 
sion that  makes  high-priced  chemi- 
cals, mainly  for  food  and  drug  compa- 
nies. The  division's  sales  rose  9%  last 
year,  to  $858  million,  contributing 
23%  of  sales  and  35%  of  operating 
income,  fmc  makes  a  cellulose  gel 
used  in  low-fat  food  treats,  is  the 
market  leader  in  binders  that  keep 
pills  from  crumbling,  and  is  doing 
well  with  insecticides  overseas. 
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So  what  is  Burt's  grand  plan  to 
focus  FMC  on  a  few  lines  of  business 
re  it  can  excel?  He  doesn't  have 
one.  Burt  leans  heavily  on  consul- 
tants, and  McKinsey  &  Co.  con- 
vinced him  that  smallish  acquisi- 
tions, with  price  tags  of  around 
$200  million,  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  successful  than  large  ones. 
And  from  yet  another  study  he's 
convinced  it  doesn't  matter  which  of 
the  company's  existing  lines  the  ac- 
quisition relates  to.  "We  don't  in- 
tend to  grow  one  area  dispropor- 
tionately," says  Burt.  In  the  past 
three  years  Burt  has  bought  a  flame- 
retardant  business  from  Ciba-Geigy 
and  two  energy-equipment  compa- 
nies. He  has  used  the  rest  of  FMC's 
loose  cash  (it  generated  $480  mil- 
lion last  year  from  profits  and  depre- 
ciation) to  pay  down  debt  incurred 
in  the  1986  recapitalization. 

Burt  has  been  sluggish  about  cut- 
ting costs.  Sales  have  declined  in  the 
last  five  years  in  real  terms,  yet  the 
number  of  staff  employees  has  re- 
mained constant.  The  company  took 
an  aftertax  $123  million  restructuring 
charge  in  December  (including  its 
share  of  the  gold  writeoff)  to  cover  the 


FMC  insecticide  at  work  on  bananas 
Agricultural  chemicals  look  bright. 


costs  of  layoffs  and  asset  writedowns, 
but  has  been  vague  on  what  cost 
savings  will  be,  what  the  head  count 
will  be  and  what  businesses  may  be 
sold.  Burt  searches  the  face  of  his 
public  relations  manager  when  asked 
for  specifics  on  the  plan,  stammering 
that  another  consultant,  A.T.  Kearny, 


is  working  on  the  problem  and  wil 
have  results  soon. 

Contrast  that  with  the  sense  o 
urgency  at  Union  Carbide,  whiclj 
three  years  ago  sold  businesses  likd 
Eveready  batteries  and  Prestone  and 
freeze  so  it  could  focus  on  becoming . 
low-cost  producer  of  polyethylene 
and  ethylene  glycol.  Or  compare  ij 
with  W.R.  Grace,  which  a  few  yean 
ago  was  a  conglomerate  even  messiet 
than  FMC  but  has  since  sold  off  almosi 
everything  that  doesn't  relate  tc 
chemicals  or  health  care. 

Malott,  who  spent  two  decadej 
building  FMC  from  its  machinery  bass 
and  handpicked  Burt,  sees  no  lessoij 
for  FMC  in  Union  Carbide's  example! 
"We  are  a  complicated  business," 
snaps  Malott.  "I'm  not  interested  irj 
unmuddying  the  business  for  peoplfl 
who  can't  figure  things  out.  We  art 
going  through  challenging  timesi 
Spinning  off  these  things  that  ar<j 
muddying  the  water  would  not  havfl 
the  big  impact  on  the  bottom  line." 

Even  Burt  admits  there's  been  "nd 
real  milestone"  during  his  three  years  w 
charge.  "I'm  not  particularly  proud  oi 
anything  yet.  We've  got  to  get  results.' 
Wall  Street  is  still  waiting.  M 


The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World  has 
accepted  277  luxury  hotels  and  resorts 
in  63  countries  with  one  singular 
commitment-to  anticipate  our  guest's 
every  need.  It's  a  commitment  upheld  by 
hours  of  inspection-and  reinspection-all 
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orporate  Line  of  /  | 
highly  productive  higfy-  \  V 
volume  copying  systems  is/ 
one  magnificent  express  ion  of 
Canon's  visionary  thinking. 

For  instance,  the  Canon 
NP  9850  Copier-Duplicator  is 
a  powerful  high-volume,  high- 
speed machine.  It's  the  latest 
addition  to  The  Corporate  Line 
to  feature  sophisticated  docu- 
ment handling  ajld  finishing  capa- 
bilities. Furthermore,  every 
machine  in  The  Corporate  Line, 
including  the  NP  9800,  NP  8530, 
and  NP  6060,  is  a  monument  to 


reliability  and  durability.  In  other 
words,  they're  built  to  maximize 
productivity,  uptime,  and  output 
to  meet  the  needs  of  your  busi- 
ness— day  in  and  day  out. 

Now,  as  never  before,  you 
can  equip  your  entire  office,  from 
central  repro  departments  to  just 
across  the  hall,  with  Canon's  sys- 
tem solutions  and  make  today's 
most  advanced  office  technology 
work  for  you. 

When  the  rest  say  you 
can't,  Canon  says  you  can. 
For  more  information,  call 
-800-OK-CANON. 
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How  do  you  become  a  major  force  in  the  entertainment 

less  without  taking  big  risks  and  spending  a  fortune? 
Bertelsmann  Music  Group's  Michael  Dornemann  would  like  to  know. 

The  Betriebsergebnis 

factor 


By  Matthew  Schifrin 

It  has  been  said  of  U.S.  network 
television  that  it  is  a  business  in  which 
one  must  invest  $1  billion  in  pro- 
grams, knowing  in  advance  that  80% 
will  be  wasted — but  not  knowing 
which  80%.  The  same  holds  true  in 
other  aspects  of  the  entertainment 
business — movies,  books,  music  and 
so  on.  People  like  Ted  Turner  and  the 
late  Steve  Ross  who  thrive  in  the 
business  have  enormous  patience  and 
high  tolerance  for  risk.  Those  with  a 
low  risk  tolerance  usually  flounder. 

Consider  the  dilemma  in  which 
Michael  Dornemann  finds  himself. 
Dornemann  is  the  U.S.  point  man  for 
Germany's  $11  billion  (sales)  media 
giant  Bertelsmann  AG.  The  Frankfurt- 
born  Dornemann,  48,  is  chief  execu- 
tive of  Bertelsmann  Music  Group,  the 
company's  $3  billion  (revenues) 
U.S. -based  entertainment  division, 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
the  parent.  A  graduate  of  Berlin's 
Technical  University,  he  spent  much 
of  his  career  in  engineering  and  fi- 
nance at  companies  like  IBM  and  BMW; 
he  joined  Bertelsmann  in  1982. 

Dornemann's  mandate  is  to  make 
BMG  a  major  source  of  entertainment 
software  and  make  Bertelsmann  a  sig- 
nificant force  in  multimedia.  So  far 
Bertelsmann  is  a  formidable  presence 
in  publishing  and  music  but  needs  to 
get  into  the  film  industry  in  the  U.S. 
A  deep  recession  in  Germany  has  hurt 
Bertelsmann's  publishing  operations, 
and  an  ill-fated  venture  in  German 
television  has  made  matters  worse.  So 
Bertelsmann  is  looking  to  Dorne- 
mann to  buy  its  way  into  the  U.S. 
entertainment  business. 

Can  he  deliver?  Dornemann  starts 
with  a  serious  handicap.  Bertelsmann 


is  unwilling  to  pay  the  prices  U.S. 
media  properties  are  fetching. 

Last  year  BMG  dropped  out  of  the 
bidding  for  Castle  Rock,  which  was 
eventually  sold  to  Ted  Turner  for 
S384  million.  Dornemann  says  he 
didn't  think  it  was  worth  the  price 
because  Sony  owns  the  distribution 
rights  to  its  product  through  1997. 
Turner  took  a  longer  view.  He  may  be 


proved  wrong,  of  course,  but  Castl 
Rock  is  now  his,  not  Bertelsmann's. 

Dornemann's  list  of  almost-bii; 
not-quites  is  long.  BMG  also  discusse 
a  joint  venture  with  Paramount  bii 
the  deal  collapsed.  The  sticking  poin 
Dornemann  insisted  on  control.  ¥. 
also  tried  but  failed  to  team  up  wil 
New  Line  Cinema  and  Matsushita 
MCA.  Recently  Bertelsmann  has  evd 
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Come  stay  in  any  of  our 
luxurious  suites  for  half  the 
rate'!  With  added  benefits 
just  for  you.  The  third 
night's  on  us  for  those  82 
gears  old  and  above  (to  be 
verified  by  your  passport) 
for  a  consecutive  three- 
night  stay.  We'll  also  give 
special  rates  to  guests  over 
50  years  of  age.  Choose  to 
stag  with  us  and  indulge  in 
Manila's  only  Suite  Reward. 
It's  just  one  of  life's  sweet 
surprises. 


'Not  applicable  to  MacArthur  Club 
Suites.  Subject  to  10%  service 
charge  and  14.45%  government 

tax. 

Advanced  reservations  required. 
Cannot  be  combined  with  other 
promotional  rates  or  packages. 
Bookings  may  be  made  through 
your  travel  agent. 


'There  arc  perhaps  a  dozen  incredible 
places  you  must  see  in  the  Orient. 
One  of  them  is  a  hotel. 

One  Rizal  Park, 
P.O.  Box  1224  MCPO,  0913  Manila.  Philippines 

Tel.  (632)  47-001 1  TELEX:  40537 
MHOTEL  PM  FAX.  (632)  48-2430  or  530-0325 
Or  contact:  Summit  International  Hotels, 
Delton  Global,  Saehong  Air  Travel  Co., 

World  Travel  Consultants, 
KLM/Golden  Tulip  International  B.V., 

Utell  International, 
Travel  Resources  Management  Group 

Official  Hotel  of  the 
1994  Miss  Universe  Delegates 


discussed  starting  a  movie  company 
with  Oliver  Stone.  In  each  case  Ber- 
telsmann either  wanted  too  much 
control  or  wouldn't  pay  a  high 
enough  price. 

Bertelsmann  is  the  quintessentially 
conservative  German  company.  It  be- 
gan in  the  early  19th  century  as  a 
Christian  book  bindery  business  in 
Giitersloh,  Germany,  where  it  is  still 
headquartered.  But  Bertelsmann 
didn't  rise  to  prominence  until  after 
World  War  II,  when  Reinhard  Mohn, 
a  descendant  of  the  founder,  took 
over.  Mohn  had  been  captured  by 
American  forces  while  fighting  in  Af- 
rica under  Erwin  Rommel.  While  in  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  in  Kansas, 
Mohn  watched  American  volunteers 
pass  out  books  to  the  prisoners  and 
came  upon  the  idea  of  book  clubs 
selling  books  door-to-door.  Today 
Bertelsmann  book  clubs  are  found  in 
nearly  every  town  in  Germany. 

A  financial  conservative,  Mohn  re- 
fused to  take  on  debt  to  finance 
growth.  Instead,  he  sold  nonvoting 
profit-sharing  notes  to  his  employees. 
The  notes  still  exist  today,  are  publicly 
traded  in  Germany  and  yield  about 
15%  annually.  The  need  to  pay  a 
steady  return  is  central  to  understand- 
ing both  Bertelsmann's  management 
philosophy  and  Dornemann's  dilem- 
ma when  it  comes  to  paying  up  for 
U.S.  entertainment  assets. 

Bertelsmann  could  certainly  afford 
to  make  a  big  acquisition.  Last  year 
the  parent  company  earned  pretax 
profits  of  over  $675  million,  had  over 
$500  million  in  cash  and  no  debt.  Its 
return  on  equity  was  an  impressive 
25%.  By  contrast,  Time  Warner  has 
over  $14  billion  in  debt  and  lost  $220 
million  last  year.  Sony  has  $14.1  bil- 
lion in  debt  and  a  return  on  equity  of 
just  2.5%. 

But  Sony  and  Time  Warner  are 
willing  to  forgo  current  returns  in 
exchange  for  acquiring  properties 
with  long-term  strategic  value.  Ber- 
telsmann is  less  willing  to  do  so. 

Bertelsmann's  45,000  employees 
live  and  die  by  Betriebserjjebnis — 
which  translates  roughly  as  a  "return 
on  assets."  Each  division  leader  must 
satisfy  a  predetermined  hurdle  rate 
that  has  been  budgeted  for  his  partic- 
ular operation.  That  return  is  dis- 
counted by  inflation  and  an  imputed 
cost  of  capital.  If  everyone  meets  his 


"Betriebs, "  Bertelsmann  has  no  tro 
ble  paying  the  15%  returns  to  holdc 
of  its  profit-sharing  certificates. 

One  former  BMG  top  executive  sur 
marizes  the  Bctriebserjjebnis  proble 
this  way:  "BMG  undervalues  a  lot 
media  properties  because  they  look 
everything  in  isolation.  They  calcula 
current  performance  and  then  run  tlj 
numbers  out  a  few  years,  never  takir 
into  account  any  operating  synergi 
or  business  combinations." 

Dornemann  dismisses  synerg 
"Synergy,"  he  says,  "is  a  contradi 
tion  to  focus." 

The  ironic  result  of  the  Betriebsc 
gebnis  factor  is  that  the  success! 
Arista  Records,  which  has  distance 


Paying  a  steady  return  is 
central  to  Bertelsmann's 
philosophy — and  to 
Dornemann's  dilemma. 


itself  from  the  German  managemej 
doctrine,  has  been  criticized  for  faj 
ing  to  meet  hurdles  because  it  w 
building  for  the  future.  But  ailing  RC 
Records,  whose  future  rests  in  tl 
past,  has  come  firmly  under  the  cot 
trol  of  its  German  parent  and  its  mai 
agement  style  (see  box,  p.  124). 

Worrying  about  Bctricbsercjcbr, 
and  dismissing  synergy  out  of  har 
has  meant  that  Dornemann's  entej 
tainment  division  can't  capitalize  c 
the  success  of  the  company's  Banta 
Doubleday  Dell  book  division,  whic 
had  record  sales  of  $650  million 
1993,  thanks  to  bestsellers  from  Jof 
Grisham.  Instead,  the  movie  righ 
were  sold  to  others.  Result:  Par 
mount  reaped  the  financial  rewards  I 
Grisham  blockbuster  The  Firm,  whit 
grossed  $223  million  in  1993. 

To  Sony's  benefit,  Michael  Schu 
hof  doesn't  dismiss  synerg)'.  Sor 
Corp.  of  America  works  hard  to  levG 
age  its  films  with  music  and  electroi 
ics  (Forbes,  Dec.  20,  1993). 

In  the  record  business  the  Bctrieh 
ergebnis  factor  can  be  blamed  for  tal 
ing  BMG  out  of  the  bidding  for  A&I 
Island  Records,  Chrysalis  Record 
and  Virgin  Music.  Were  the  prices  tc 
high?  According  to  bmg's  acquisitic 
Betriebs — currently  pegged  at  aboi 
15%  on  investment — they  were.  F< 
example,  BMG  was  willing  to  pay  up  t 
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Rockwell  cuts  costs 

for  NASA's  frequent  flyers 

by  more  than  20  percent. 


Continuous  Process 
Improvement  saves  millions 
on  Space  Shuttle  operations 
and  main  engines. 


Whether  it's  helping  NASA 
prepare  the  Rockwell-built  Space 
Shuttle  for  flight,  or  producing  its 
main  engines,  it  takes  innovative 
management  to  reduce  costs 
while  maintaining  quality.  From 
factory  to  launch  pad,  Rockwell 
gives  NASA  more  for  its  money 
through  Continuous  Process 
Improvement. 

A  restless  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo  drives  Rockwell 
people  to  seek  better  ways  to 


help  all  our  customers  succeed. 
Whether  it's  cutting  an  avionics 
production  cycle  by  68  percent. 
Giving  commercial  printers  a  pin- 
less  folding  system  that  reduces 
paper  waste.  Or  employing  simul- 
taneous engineering  to  produce 
a  complex  truck-hood  assembly 
in  half  the  time. 

Rockwell  continuously  seeks 
better  ways  to  perform  for  our  cus- 
tomers. Boosting  our  leadership 
in  the  diverse  markets  we  serve. 


'1*  Rockwell 
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DU  RE  DOING  THE  QUAR 
GRAB  THE  EAST  COAST 
THE  PROFIT  CHART.  AND  Tl 
WAIT,  DID  YOU  JUST  D 


Pretty  amazing.  Anywhere  else, 
you'd  need  extra  appendages  to  get  so 
much  done  so  quickly.  And  so  easi- 
ly. But  once  you  get  hold  of 
the  Microsoft"  Office,  breezing 
through  a  complex  job  like  this 
is  just  plain  simple. 

Maybe  even  a  little  fun. 

For  instance,  look  at 
how  that  quarterly 
report  comes 
together. 
You  start  by 
writing  your 
basic  report  in 
Word,  our  intuitive  word 


processor.  Like  all  the  best-selling       Instantly.  All  thanks  to  our  exclus: 
programs  in  the  Microsoft     IntelliSense™  technology.  It  tracks 


The  Microsoft  Office  family  of  prod-  ^ 
'!her  so  elegantly,  you'll  easily 
^  do  more  in  less  time.  All  by  yourself. 


Office,  it's  considered  by  the  experts 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Word  helps  you  in  lots  of  ways  - 
from  plugging  in  your  choice  of 
formats  to  fixing  common  typos. 


your  progress,  ma 
ing  everyday  functions  happen 
automatically.  And  making  the  mc 
involved  tasks  go  swimmingly,  toe 
You  want  that  report  of  yours 


Support  for  the  Mien  sol  office  Is  no-charge;  however,  normal  telephone  company  charges  apply.  Microsoft  support  services  arc  subject  ro  Microsoft's  then-current  prices,  terms,  and  conditions,  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ©  Yi 
United  States,  call  (80  I  lept  EYF.  In  Canada,  call  (800)  563-9048.  Outside  the  US.  and  Canada,  call  your  local  Microsoft  subsidiary  or  (206)  936-8661.  Customers  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  can  reach  Microsoft  texr  telephoru 


Y  REPORT  AND  DECIDE  TO 
IRES,  PLUG  THEM  INTO 
IT  All  INTO  COLOR  SLIDES. 
LL  THAT  RY  YOURSELF? 


» be  backed  by  solid  data,  so  you 
ick  into  our  Microsoft  Access'  data- 
ase.  In  a  blink,  the  information 
)u  need  is  front  and  center.  Any 
ay  you  want  it. 

Then  you  pop  those  regional  fig- 
res  straight  into  Microsoft  Excel, 
le  spreadsheet  that  makes  powerful 
ralysis  easy.  Here  IntelliSense  lets 
>u  create  an  impactful  3-D  chart  in 
couple  of  moves. 

Drag  that  chart  into  Word  and 
)u've  got  one  impressive  report, 
nd  changes  can  be  made  right  in 
lace.  Because  one  click  brings 

all  your  spreadsheet  tools 
right  to 

/ant  to 

resent  this  to  your 
artner?  Great.  Slip  into  the 
DwerPoinf  presentation  graphics 
rogram  and  get  compelling  slides 
:  your  fingertips.  Immediately. 

These  four  full-featured  pro- 
ams  all  work  in  the  same  consis- 
nt  way,  so  you're  free  to  concen- 


trate on  developing  your 
ideas.  You  don't  even  have 
to  think  about  which  pro- 
gram you're  in. 

And  all  that  built-in 
intelligence  just  means 
you've  always  got  a 
helping  hand  when 
you  need  it  most. 

Our  support 
team  backs  up 
that  philosophy 
with  the  best 

assistance  you  can  get.  Fact 
is,  the  Microsoft  Office  programs 
are  the  only  products  of  their  kind 
with  unlimited  product  support 
available  for  no  service  charge.* 
Only  Microsoft  Office  pulls 
the  tools  you  need  into  such  easy 
reach.  Quickly.  Ingeniously. 

Call  us  at  (800)  370-8957,  Depart- 
ment EYE  Then  we'll  send  you  our 
Office  Information  Kit. 

Or  go  by  your  nearest  computer 
store  and  get  your  hands  on  the 
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2nd  Quarter  Report 

Encore  moves  into  the  third  quarter  with  another  impressive  period  of  growth  tn  tales  with 
overall  revenue*  at  $441£00  for  Q2  Although  last  year's  relatively  quiet  activity  seems  to  be 
safely  behind  us,  there  are  several  key  issues  that  should  be  continually  scrutinized  tn  order  to 
maintain  current  progress 

•  Technological  advances  in 
keyboard  sound  production 

•  Demand  for  classic  model  guitars 

•  Cool  down  of  saxophone  sale* 

Profit  Ratios 

A  bo  ve-t  he-line  returns  for  Q2  reached 
(143,000  This  represents  an  unusually 
-*««e  above  our  normal 


rgln  can  be  traced  almost  directly  to  our  entrance  Into  the 


Any  tool  you  need  is  a 
single  click  away.  So  creating 
rich,  compelling  documents 

(and  slides)  is  a  cinch. 


Microsoft  Office.  You'll  find 
things  you  could  never  do  before 
are  easy  to  accomplish.  All  at  once. 


1  iftjff 

B  »Sw  31.  Si 
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All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  Office  Professional,  shown  here.  Includes:  Microsoft  Excel,  Word,  PowerPoint,  Microsoft  Access  and  a  Mail  workstation  license  (server  and  software  must  he  acquired  separately).  For  information  only:  In  the  SO 
lllng(§00)  H92  5234  in  the  United  States  or  (90S)  in  Canada.  Microsoft,  Microsoft  Access,  PowerPoint  and  the  Windows  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  IntelliSense  and  Windows  are  trademarks  or  Microsoft  Corporation. 


inn  Music  Group 


$700  million  for  Virgin,  but  no  more. 
So  Britain's  Thorn  EMI  bought  the 
company  in  1992  for  $960  million.  It 
was  a  big  risk  at  the  time,  but  two 
years  later  die  success  of  Virgin  per- 
formers like  Janet  Jackson  and  Smash- 
ing Pumpkins  is  beginning  to  make 
that  deal  look  smart .  BMG  has  succeed- 
ed mostly  in  losing  market  share. 

Because  of  the  appeal  of  American 
music,  artists  developed  today  in  the 
U.S.  pay  off  big  in  future  foreign  sales. 
BMG  International  has  had  success 
abroad  developing  talent  locally  un- 


der its  president,  Rudi  Gassner.  But 
he's  had  little  help  from  Dornemann. 
Thanks  largely  to  its  distribution  net- 
work in  37  countries — and  Arista's 
stars — BMG  International  generated 
about  $2  billion  ofBMG's  S3  billion  in 
revenues  last  year. 

BMG's  half-hearted  merger  at- 
tempts have  weakened  its  reputation 
in  the  entertainment  industry.  Re- 
cently bmg's  effort  to  form  a  new 
music  video  channel  stalled  when  it 
was  disclosed  that  its  own  partner, 
John    Malone's  Tele-Communica- 


tions, Inc.,  was  considering  joining 
instead  with  rmg's  rivals  Sony,  Time 
Warner,  PolyGram  and  Thorn  EM]  in 
an  opposing  channel.  Bertelsmann's 
channel  is  now  in  limbo. 

"At  the  right  time  this  company 
jumps,"  says  Dornemann.  But  unless 
he  can  convince  the  management 
back  in  Giitersloh  to  worn'  less  about 
Betriebsergebnis  and  open  Bertels- 
mann's pocketbook  wide  enough  to 
let  him  swing  a  big  deal,  Bertelsmann  i 
is  likely  to  remain  in  the  service  lane  of] 
the  media  superhighway.  ■§ 


The  Clive  factor 

At  management  meet- 
ings, senior  executives  of 
Bertelsmann  AG  have  crit- 
icized Arista  Records,  run 
by  legendary  record  mo- 
gul Clive  Davis,  for  paying 
little  attention  to 
Betriebsergebnis  (see  story). 

But  Bertelsmann  could 
use  more  Clive  Davises. 
Arista,  a  bmg  subsidiary 
(sales,  $300  million),  nom- 
inally reports  to  Michael 
Dornemann.  It  is  the  only 
bright  spot  in  Bertels- 
mann's quest  to  become  a 
major  force  in  the  U.S. 
entertainment  business. 

Dornemann  and  Davis 
couldn't  be  more  different. 
Dornemann  is  tall,  hand- 
some and  an  expert  skier 
who  jet-sets  the  globe  for 
work  and  play.  His  office,  in 
a  skyscraper  overlooking 
Broadway,  is  immaculately 
neat — barely  a  piece  of 
paper  in  sight,  every  chair 
and  pencil  precisely 
aligned.  He  speaks  heavily 
accented  English  with  a 
Germanic  arrogance  that 
would  intimidate  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

Brooklyn- born  and 
Harvard  Law- trained  Davis 
is  cherubic,  balding  and 
runs  his  record  company 
from  a  dark  and  cluttered 
office  se  .  crai  blocks  away 
from  BMG  headquarters. 


Davis  has  discovered  or 
signed  such  performers  as 
Neil  Diamond,  Janis  Jop- 
lin,  Billy  Joel,  Pink  Floyd, 
Bruce  Springsteen,  Aero- 
smith  and  Barn  Mani- 
low.  His  current  top  act, 
Whitney  Houston,  is 
BMG's  most  precious  asset 
by  far.  Her  soundtrack  for 
the  film  The  Bodyguard  has 
sold  27  million  units 
worldwide,  grossing  ap- 
proximately $250  million 
in  sales  for  BMG. 

Contrast  Davis'  Arista 
with  Bertelsmann's  other 
big  entertainment  ven- 


ture in  the  U.S.,  RCA  Rec- 
ords. When  bmg  bought 
RCA  for  $330  million  in  late 
1986,  it  was  a  troubled 
unit  of  General  Electric,  liv- 
ing off  the  residuals  of  old 
stars  like  Elvis  Presley  and 
Pern  Como.  It  hasn't  im- 
proved much  since.  RCA 
didn't  even  rank  among 
Billboard? %  top  15  album 
labels  last  year  and  had 
only  2  artists  among  the  top 
50  pop  acts. 

Dornemann  has  made 
matters  worse  by  meddling 
in  RCA's  business  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  its  Be- 


triebsergebnis. Because  of 
his  interference,  RCA  has 
had  three  presidents  in 
the  last  eight  years,  rca's 
country  music  division 
used  to  be  the  strongest  in 
Nashville,  but  Dorne- 
mann couldn't  leave  it 
alone.  In  1990  he  decid- 
ed it  would  be  a  good  move 
to  transfer  the  executive 
responsible  for  RCA  Nash- 
ville's success,  Joe  Ga- 
lante,  to  New  York  to  run 
the  entire  label. 

Galante  had  little 
knowledge  of  New  York's 
pop  business  and  less 
clout.  Today  RCA  continues 
to  flounder  under  his 
stewardship.  And  its  Nash- 
ville division  has  dropped 
from  first  to  fifth  in  market 
share — behind  Arista. 

One  of  bmg's  former 
top  executives,  Gregon 
Fischbach,  was  fired  by 
Dornemann  after  only  sev- 
en months  on  the  job.  "I 
had  responsibility  over  cer- 
tain areas  but  had  little 
authority  to  do  anything," 
says  Fischbach.  "I  found 
out  that  they  wanted  a  Ger- 
man in  my  job." 

Fischbach  went  on  to 
start  Acclaim  Entertain- 
ment, a  videogame  maker 
valued  at  over  $500  million 
today.  "Getting  fired  by 
BMG  was  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me,"  he 
says.  -M.S.  ■ 
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ichard  Cravey  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  get 
ig  returns  on  government-owned  banking  assets, 
o  be  it:  The  pickings  were  better  elsewhere. 


Cutting  out  from  the  herd 


y  Matt  Walsh 

HE  PROSPECT  seemed  so  tempting 
hen  Atlanta  investor  Richard  Cravey 
xight  Dallas- based  Amresco  from 
ationsBank  two  years  ago.  For  $17 
illion  his  company,  Cravey,  Green 
Wahlen  Inc.,  was  getting  a  compa- 
l  with  a  solid  record  working  out 
oubled  assets,  most  of  them  soured 
al  estate  loans  held  by  the  govern- 
ent.  Workout  returns  at 
le  time  were  running  over 
3%  on  invested  equity, 
ravey  figured  that  he 
)uld  use  Amresco  to  raise 
100  million  to  $600  mil- 
)n  from  institutions,  buy 
3  troubled  loans  from  the 
esolution  Trust  Corp., 
te  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
lce  Corp.  and  banks,  fix 
?  and  refinance  the  under- 
ing  properties,  and  resell 
le  loans — and  make  him 
id  his  partners  very  rich. 
But  to  get  very  rich  you 
ive  to  be  ahead  of  the 
:rd.  It  turned  out  that 
ravey  was  right  in  the 
iddle  of  the  herd.  By  the 
me  he  set  out  to  raise  his  ^^™B1 
loney,  there  was  so  much 
.pital  chasing  a  dwindling  number  of 
foblem  loans  that  workout  returns 
ere  down  to  around  20%,  and  falling 
st.  Moreover,  Amresco's  core 
turce  of  revenue — managing  and 
imposing  of  $10  billion  worth  of 
Dvernment — and  privately  owned 
sets  for  contracted  fees — was  wind- 
g  down. 

"We  thought  we  could  raise  money 
pmising  25%  returns,"  says  Cravey. 
Knd  then  we  said,  'We  can't  spend 
jght  months  raising  money  and 

t  lower  returns  than  that  for  our 
Ivestors.'  " 

♦  What  to  do  with  Amresco  and  its 
500  employees?  If  the  herd  had 


squeezed  the  sweetest  juice  from  the 
government's  problem  loans,  Cravey 
figured,  he'd  better  cut  out  from  the 
herd.  U.S.  banks,  savings  and  loans 
and  insurance  companies  hold  $300 
billion  in  nonperforming  and  under- 
performing  loans.  And  the  majority  of 
these  loans  have  real  estate  as  the 
underlying  collateral.  "Somebody's 


BEI  Holdings'  Richard  Cravey 
Caught  with  falling  returns,  he  changed  course. 


got  to  work  those  out,"  Cravey  says. 
Even  if  others  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, Cravey  figured  there  was 
enough  to  go  around.  Amresco  has 
now  switched  its  focus  to  buying  up 
pools  of  nonperforming  real-estate- 
backed  loans  from  commercial  lend- 
ers, often  in  partnership  with  firms 
like  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Bankers 
Trust.  Amresco  then  liquidates,  fore- 
closes on  or  renegotiates  these  loans. 

At  the  same  time,  Cravey  saw  a 
parallel  opportunity  in  the  mortgage 
securitization  business,  in  which 
mortgages  are  lumped  into  pools  and 
the  pools  are  sold  off  piecemeal.  This 
business  is  growing  fast:  Real  estate 


and  investment  banking  experts  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  30%  of  the  $1 
trillion  in  commercial  mortgages  in 
the  U.S.  will  be  securitized  in  the 
coming  years.  Today  only  6%,  or  $60 
billion  worth,  have  been  securitized. 
To  get  a  piece  of  the  securitization 
action,  Cravey  began  using  Amresco 
to  evaluate  commercial  lenders'  real 
estate  loans  and  prepare 
them  for  repackaging. 
Once  the  loans  are  pack- 
aged and  sold,  Amresco 
services  them  on  behalf  of 
the  new  owners  for  a  fee. 

This  is  a  volume  business 
that  requires  lots  of  capital. 
To  get  access  to  the  public's 
capital,  Cravey  last  year 
merged  privately  held 
Amresco  with  Atlanta- 
based  BEI  Holdings  Inc.  A 
publicly  held  asset  manage- 
ment company,  BEI  Hold- 
ings— the  surviving  compa- 
ny— had  solid  experience  in 
private -sector  workouts. 

Wall   Street  applauded 
the  deal,  bei's  stock  almost 
doubled,  from  4%  last  Sep- 
tember to  a  recent  8.  Rich- 
ard Bove  of  Raymond  James  &  Asso- 
ciates is  forecasting  earnings  of  80 
cents  a  share  this  year  and  90  cents  a 
share  next  year,  up  from  50  cents  in 
1993.  Cravey  and  his  partners  are 
bei's  largest  shareholders,  with  46%  of 
the  stock — today  worth  some  $84 
million. 

Will  Cravey 's  timing  be  off  again? 
Rising  interest  rates  could  slow  the 
growth  of  commercial  mortgage  se- 
curitization. But  higher  rates  also 
could  lead  to  more  loan  defaults  and 
more  workouts  for  the  troubled  loan 
side  of  bei's  business.  If  Cravey  can 
stay  ahead  of  the  herd,  he  might  yet 
get  rich.  HH 
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"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  is  just  the  start; 

ovie  and  record  producers  are  pouring  money 
into  Broadway  as  never  before. 

Hollywood 
angels 


By  Lisa  Gubernick 


Disney's 
$12  million 
production  of 
"Beauty  and 
the  Beast" 
If  it  weren't  for 
Hollywood  there 
would  be  no 
Broadway  season 
this  year. 


For  most  of  the  last  several  decades, 
the  only  reason  Hollywood  went  to 
Broadway  was  to  recruit  actors  and 
writers  for  the  big  screen.  With  Dis- 
ney's $12  million  stage  version  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  its  $29 
million  rehabilitation  of  42nd  Street's 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  leading  the 
way,  all  that's  changing. 

"If  it  weren't  for  Hollywood  there 
would  be  no  season  this  year,"  says 
Stevie  Phillips,  producer  of  The  Best 
Little  Whorehouse  Goes  Public. 

No  kidding.  MCA/Universal  put  up 
the  $8  million  to  mount  her  musical, 
which  opened  May  10.  PolyGram  has 
nearly  $1  million  in  Damn  Yankees. 
Capital  Cities/ABC  is  behind  An  In- 
spector Calls.  Movie  producer  Scott 
Rudin  (The  Addams  Family,  Sister 
At  t )  is  back  on  Broadway  as  executive 
producer  of  Passion,  the  new  Stephen 
theim  musical,  and  has  invested 


$1  million  in  it. 

There  is,  quite  simply,  more  Holly- 
wood money  invested  in  plays  and 
musicals  in  New  York  City  this  year 
than  ever  before.  And  there's  more 
coming.  Paramount  Pictures  is  co- 
producing  Sunset  Boulevard,  sched- 
uled to  open  on  Broadway  in  the  fall, 
after  a  successful  Los  Angeles  run. 
The  studio  has  reportedly  also  hired 
Alan  Menken,  who  wrote  the  songs 
for  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  to  score  a 
new  Christmas  musical  to  play  at  the 
Paramount,  just  eight  blocks  from 
Broadway.  Sony  has  signed  up  with 
die  League  of  American  Theatres  & 
Producers  to  produce  a  line  of  cloth- 
ing and  merchandise  celebrating  the 
Great  White  Way. 

Why  all  the  interest?  Dreams  of 
repackaging  what's  on  stage — along 
with  those  offstage  kiosks  selling  T 
shirts,  baseball  caps  and  soundtracks. 


One  of  the  biggest-grossing  films  c 
all  time  is  The  Sound  of  Music,  whic 
started  as  a  musical.  More  recently 
MCA  made  over  $50  million  in  filn 
rentals  in  the  1980s  on  The  Best  Litt\ 
Whorehouse  in  Texas,  which  startq 
life  in  1978  as  a  musical. 

"That  was  big  money  back  then,1 
says  Sid  Sheinberg,  president  of  mca 
"It  is  our  hope  and  dream  that  thj 
new  play  will  be  successful  and  it,  toe 
can  be  made  into  a  film."  That's  nc) 
all:  Sheinberg  also  wants  to  produc 
Whorehouse  roadshows  at  Los  Angt 
les'  Universal  Amphitheater  and  th 
dozen  other  stages  MCA  owns  or  open 
ates  nationwide. 

Hollywood  has  ventured  east  be 
fore,  of  course.  David  Geffen  used  t 
be  a  big  Broadway  presence,  helpin 
finance  Dreamp/irls,  Cats  and  M.  Bm 
terfly,  among  others.  Paramount  Pic 
tures  helped  bankroll  Grand  Hon 
and  My  One  and  Only. 

But  this  time  it  seems  less  an  expen 
ment  than  a  move  by  Hollywood  t 
diversify  its  portfolios.  "We  are  al 
entertainment  company,"  asserts  Joh 
Scher,  head  of  the  PolyGram  Diversi 
fied  Entertainment  division,  "and  w 
are  looking  for  product  to  feed  ou 
systems."  In  PolyGram's  case  thi 
means  cast  albums,  merchandisin 
rights  as  well  as  rights  for  televisior 
especially  pay-per-view.  PolyGram  ju: 
won  the  right  in  court — the  unior 
had  opposed  it — to  show  Damn  Tar 
kees  on  pay-per-view. 

Will  this  long-distance  romanc 
work?  The  reviews  aren't  in  yet.  On) 
one  out  of  three  Broadway  show 
recoups  its  investment,  let  alone  turr 
a  profit.  MCA  discovered  those  toug 
odds  last  fall  when  The  Red  Shoes,  i 
which  it  had  a  $4  million  stake,  close 
less  than  a  week  after  opening.  MC 
has  to  be  hoping  not  to  have  dejd  n 
with  Best  Little  Whorehouse  Goes  Put 
lie — advance  ticket  sales  have  bed 
disappointing. 

It's  possible  that  the  investors  frot 
Hollywood,  unlike  the  legion  of  stai 
struck  individuals  who  traditional! 
serve  as  Broadwav's  angels,  will  ap 
proach  this  business  with  some  bus 
ness  sense.  Insists  Sheinberg,  speall 
ing  not  just  for  himself  but  for  the  re: 
of  Hollywood:  "If  Whorehouse  su« 
ceeds,  we  will  be  nourished  and  loo 
for  more.  If  it  doesn't,  we  will  fold  oi 
tent  and  go  home." 
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VWve  Designated  This 
A  Protected  Area. 


At  Jeep,  we're  continually 
ang  for  ways  to  protect  the 
let,  and  we  think  we've  come 
with  some  pretty  good  ideas 
nrotect  one  area  in  particular, 
he  area  known  as  Jeep  Grand 
•rokee  Limited. 

You  see,  the  Quadra-Trac* 
he-time  four-wheel  drive  system 


that  can  take  you  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  also  helps  keep  you  firmly 
planted  to  the  freeway.  Even  when 
the  weather  turns  wet  or  snowy. 

Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  also  has 
a  standard  driver's  side  air  bag+  and 
standard  four-wheel  anti- 
lock  disc  brakes.  And  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  is  rein- 


forced with  side-guard  door  beams 
made  of  ultra-high-strength  steel. 

If  you'd  like  to  explore  Jeep 
Grand  Cherokee's  protected  area, 
please  call  1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
Your  dealer  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  show  you  around. 

There's  Only  One  Jeep!.^2" 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  EES 


mited  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  'Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 


Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


A  halt-century  after  India  won  its  independence  from  Britain, 

million  Indians  are  finally  winning  their  economic  liberation  from 
the  oppressive  bureaucracy  the  Brits  left  behind— with  the  result  that 
India  now  has  the  look  and  feel  of  the  next  China  and  Latin  America. 

"Now  we  are 
our  own  masters" 


By  Peter  Fuhrman  with  Michael  Schuman 


On  a  sweltering  spring  evening 
Virendra  Sud,  managing  director  of 
Hoganas  India  Ltd.,  an  iron-powder 
manufacturer  based  in  the  southern 
city  of  Pune,  sits  with  a  Forbes  re- 
porter sipping  a  drink,  in  the  bar  of 
New  Delhi's  plush  Oberoi  Hotel.  The 
Oberoi's  manager  walks  over  with  a 
question.  Why,  asks  the  manager  po- 
litely, does  he  rarely  see  one  of  his 
oldest  and  best  customers  these  days? 
Has  the  Oberoi  displeased  Mr.  Sud? 

Sud  laughs.  No,  the  hotel  hasn't 
changed,  he  assures  the  manager,  but 
thank  God  the  government's  eco- 
nomic policies  have.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  lifetime  he  can  run  his  business 
as  he  sees  fit,  without  running  to  the 
nation's  capital  to  beg  for  favors  and 
privileges  from  the  bureaucracy. 

"I  used  to  come  to  Delhi  once  a 
month  to  deal  with  the  government," 
Sud  tells  his  guest.  "But  now  I  come 
only  twice  a  year,  and  then  only  for 
business  meetings." 

India,  the  sprawling  subcontinent 
of  900  million  people,  is  embarking 
on  the  most  profound  changes  since  it 
won  political  independence  from 
Britain  47  years  ago.  Just  3  years  in 
power,  the  government  led  by  the 
Congress  (I)  Party's  Narasimha  Rao 
has  made  enormous  strides  toward 
liberating  India's  businessmen  from 
decades  of  numbing  oppression  by 
politicians  and  bureaucrats.  The  busi- 
:v-  smen  see  it  in  just  those  terms. 

"Until  recently  business  planning 
>ne  by  bureaucrats  in  New  Del- 


hi without  regard  for  market  forces," 
says  Anil  Ambani,  who  runs  his  fami- 
ly's petrochemical  and  textile  giant, 
Reliance  Industries,  India's  largest 
private -sector  firm.  "Now  we  are  our 
own  masters." 

When  the  British  gave  India  back  to 
the  Indians  in  1947,  they  left  behind  a 
culture  in  which  elected  officials  and 
civil  servants,  many  of  them  the  prod- 
ucts of  British  schools,  controlled  the 
economy.  Distrusting  the  motives  of 
the  country's  large  class  of  able  busi- 
nessmen, the  bureaucracy  encum- 
bered India  with  thickets  of  red  tape 
and  emulated  many  of  the  worst  as- 
pects of  a  centrally  planned  Soviet- 
style  economy.  Government  officials 
issued  licenses  that  gave  companies 
exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  cer- 
tain products,  and  protected  them 
with  high  tariffs  and  other  import 
curbs  from  foreign  competitors. 

Millions  of  Indian  businessmen 
grew  wealthy  from  the  privileges  they 
won  on  the  frequent  visits  to  New 
Delhi,  but  it  was  a  Faustian  compact. 
Output,  prices  and  distribution  were 
fixed  by  those  same  officials.  Compe- 
tition was  evil.  With  few  exceptions, 
companies  were  forbidden  to  pro- 
duce new  products,  diversify  into  new 
areas  or  invest  overseas. 

Not  surprisingly,  economic  growth 
was  grindingly  slow,  barely  adequate 
to  keep  pace  with  a  population  com- 
pounding at  2%  a  year.  The  bureau- 
cracy blamed  everything  but  itself. 
They   fatalistically   explained  away 


their  failures  by  using  the  phrase 
Hindu  rate  of  growth." 

What  of  the  transparent  economi 
successes  scored  by  other  developinj 
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Hintries — South  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
»  cite  but  the  most  obvious  exam 
es?  India's  leaders  argued  that  rising 
;pectations  and  popular  democracy 
ft  them  no  choice  but  to  coddle  and 
mtrol  the  country's  capitalists. 
Had  we  had  an  open  system  then  I 
link  we  would  have  been  submerged 
;  outside  goods  and  outside  influ- 
lces,"  Indira  Gandhi,  then  prime 
blister,  told  Forbes  a  decade  ago 
War.  12,  1984). 

Some  steps  toward  opening  up  the 
•onomy  were  taken  in  India  in  the 
irly  1980s,  during  the  final  years  of 
idira  Gandhi's  second  term  in  office, 
id  were  given  some  added  impetus 
i  her  son  and  successor,  Rajiv,  after 
vc  assassination  in  October  1984. 
ut  these  initiatives  soon  ground  to  a 
tit  as  Rajiv  Gandhi  became  ensnared 
a  bribery  scandal.  Sensing  his  weak- 
:ss,  the  bureaucrats  frustrated 
andhi's  attempts  to  increase  compe- 
ion  and  choice.  (Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
lied  by  a  suicide  bomber  in  1991.) 


The  catalyst  for  decisive  change  was 
economic  crisis.  India's  economy 
nearly  broke  down  in  1991  when 
Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  eliminat- 
ed $2  billion  in  annual  remittances 
from  Indians  working  in  the  Gulf 
states.  At  the  same  time,  India's  sec- 
ond-largest export  market  and  source 
of  cheap  oil,  the  Soviet  Union,  fell 
apart.  Foreign  exchange  reserves  fell 
so  fast  that  India  nearly  ran  out  of 
money  to  pay  for  even  its  most  essen- 
tial energy  imports. 

When  Narasimha  Rao's  govern- 
ment came  to  power  in  June  1991, 
Rao  gave  the  key  economic  policy- 
making job  to  Manmohan  Singh,  a 
Cambridge-educated  economist  and 
former  central  bank  governor.  To- 
gether, Rao  and  Singh  have  taken 
chainsaws  to  India's  most  intrusive 
government  controls.  Today  a  com- 
pany can  invest  its  money  however 
and  wherever  it  chooses.  No  permis- 
sion necessary.  No  trips  to  Delhi 
required. 


Across  India  you  can  almost  hear, 
smell  and  feel  the  huge  shift  taking 
place  as  big  old  industrial  firms  move 
productive  assets  away  from  heavy 
industry  toward  information  age  and 
consumer  products. 

"Before,  we  were  in  heavy  industry 
because  that's  where  the  government 
let  us  go,"  says  Krishan  Kumar  Modi, 
head  of  the  $1.7  billion  (sales)  Modi 
Group,  "but  our  future  is  clearly  in 
consumer  goods." 

The  son  of  Modi  Group's  founder, 
Modi  is  exploiting  his  underutilized 
network  of  500  distributors  by  hiring 
and  training  thousands  of  salesmen  to 
sell  products  door-to-door  across  In- 
dia. Some  key  products  will  come 
from  Modi's  recently  established  joint 
venture  with  Walt  Disney  Co.  Modi  is 
starting  a  cable  TV  service  to  compete 
with  Rupert  Murdoch's  Star  TV  satel- 
lite system.  Modi's  cable  service  will 
broadcast  Disney  films  and  TV  pro- 
grams both  in  English  and  in  Hindi. 

Many  millions  of  Indians — perhaps 


Building  brand 
awareness  in  India's 
vast  rural  market 
Unilever's  Indian 
subsidiary  has  a 
fleet  of  video 
trucks  that  call 
at  small  villages. 
They  screen 
popular  films 
interlaced  with 
product  ads. 
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25%  of  the  population — still  live  in 
poverty  that  appalls  and  depresses 
most  Western  visitors.  But  while  mal- 
nourished masses  is  the  stereotype, 
the  whole  picture  is  far  more  complex. 
Some  40  million  Indians — the  "su- 
per-haves," as  the  local  media  call 
i  hem — live  in  households  with  annual 
incomes  of  over  900,000  rupees,  or 
$30,000;  in  purchasing-power  terms, 
that  approximates  an  income  of 
$600,000  in  the  U.S.  These  families 
travel  and  educate  their  children 
abroad,  drink  Coke  and  will  storm  the 
gates  of  McDonald's  when  it  opens  its 
first  outlets  in  India  within  the  next 
few  years.  Virtually  all  speak  excellent 
English. 

Down  a  rung  is  India's  middle  class: 
the  150  million  people  who  live  in 
households  with  incomes  of  30,000 
rupees  ($1,000)  and  up.  In  local  pur- 
chasing power,  $1,000  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  around  $20,000  in  the  U.S. 
Most  of  these  middle-class  Indians 
can  get  by  in  English  and  can  afford 
20-inch  color  televisions,  washing 
machines,  motorcycles  and  mopeds. 
This  huge  group  is  increasing  by  5%  to 
10%  a  year,  and  so  should  grow  to 
households  accounting  for  400  mil 
lion  people  within  a  decade. 

Of  all  the  hopeful  signs  one  sees  in 
India  today  none  is  more  hopeful  than 
this:  Indian  businessmen  who  have 
fled  India  for  more  hospitable  condi- 
tions elsewhere  are  beginning  to  in- 
vest in  their  homeland. 

Swraj  Paul  is  one  example.  Dispirit- 
ed by  the  planners  and  bureaucrats, 
Paul  left  India  in  1966,  when  he  was 
35,  and  built  his  London-based  Ca- 
paro  Group  into  a  maze  of  companies 
in  the  U.S.  and  Britain  that  churn  out 
800,000  tons  of  metal  products  every 
year.  Now  he's  looking  homeward. 
Paul  is  completing  plans  for  a  $1.5 
billion  integrated  steel  mill  in  the  rural 
eastern  state  of  Orissa.  Paul  figures  he 
can  produce  higher-quality  steel  at 
80%  the  cost  of  India's  inefficient 
state-owned  mills. 

As  China  has  benefited  from  invest- 
ment from  overseas  Chinese  business- 
men, so  India  can  look  to  a  vast 
reservoir  of  Swraj  Pauls  to  help  fi- 
nance its  future  growth — assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  environment  re- 
mains hospitable  to  them.  There  are 
800,000  people  of  Indian  descent 
living  in  the  U.S.,  and  a  similar  num- 


ber living  in  Great  Britain. 

Reliance  Industries'  Anil  Ambani 
expects  the  $  1 00  billion  in  flight  capi- 
tal that  left  India  over  the  last  30  years 
to  stream  back  in.  Already  overseas 
Indians  have  put  up  the  capital  to  start 
one  of  India's  new  private  airlines,  Jet 
Airways,  and  its  largest  private  hospi- 
tal chain,  Apollo  Hospitals  Enter- 
prises. On  a  smaller  but  much  broader 
scale,  Indian  expatriates  who  bought 
small  hotels  across  the  U.S.  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  are  returning  to 
open  hotels  in  India. 

Large  foreign  companies  are  also 


opening  their  wallets  and  endorsing 
India's  reforms.  In  the  last  two  years 
$5  billion  worth  of  foreign  invest- 
ment projects  have  been  approved  by 
the  Indian  government;  according  to 
a  recent  report  by  Salomon  Brothers, 
the  Indian  government  expects  an- 
other $i0  billion  to  arrive  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  U.S.  companies,  espe- 
cially those  with  years  of  experience  in 
India,  are  by  far  the  most  active  inves- 
tors, accounting  for  almost  a  third  of 
the  total.  Among  the  major  multina- 
tional players:  General  Electric,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Texas  Instruments,  Mo- 
torola, Coca-Cola,  Pepsi  and  Philip 
Morris.  There  is  twice  as  much  Ameri- 
can direct  investment  now  going  into 
India  as  into  China. 

Looking  around  at  all  the  Ameri- 
cans cutting  deals  with  Indian  part- 


ners over  breakfast  in  the  restaurant  (] 
Bombay's  Oberoi  Hotel,  an  Amerj 
can  investment  banker  with  man 
years'  experience  in  Asia  could  hard! 
restrain  himself.  "This  place  is  jurni 
ing  in  a  way  that  not  even  Bangkok  <: 
Taipei  did  in  the  old  days,"  he  tol 
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Comparisons  with  China  are  ine\i 
itable.  In  some  ways  the  comparisoj 
does  not  favor  India.  China's  econq 
my  is  now  growing  at  1 3%,  for  exam 
pie,  against  India's  4.5%.  Literacy 
too,  is  much  greater  in  China  than  i 
India.  At  current  rates,  India's  popu; 


lation  will  overtake  China's  1 .2  billio 
within  the  next  25  years — thoug; 
most  experts  now  agree  that  econom 
ic  growth  is  the  best  form  of  birti 
control,  a  nice  by-product  of  ecd 
nomic  reform. 

But  India  also  has  strengths  rid 
China  lacks.  Unlike  China,  India  op 
crates  within  a  rule  of  law.  Often,  thi 
is  a  source  of  friction:  It  is  as  difficu] 
to  build  a  road  in  India  as  it  is  in  thi 
U.S.,  with  endless  court  challengd 
from  those  who  stand  to  be  displaced 
But  messy  as  it  is,  this  rule  of  law  arj 
respect  for  individual  rights  and  free 
doms  makes  India  much  more  stabll 
than  China. 

There  are  other  advantages.  "I'r 
working  on  projects  in  both  India  ant 
China,  but  India  has  an  important  le 
up,"  reports  Gregory  De  Yonker,  ex 
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You  can '/  work  any  harder, 
but  maybe  your  assets  can. 


hard  to  properly  manage  your  assets. 

At  U.S.  Trust,  we've  been  successfully  providing  clients  and 
their  families  with  comprehensive  asset  management  for  over  140 
years.  Our  investment  strategy  combines  a  disciplined  search  for  value 
with  appropriate  asset  diversification  to  limit  risk  and  maximize 
returns.  What's  more,  we  create  highly  individualized  plans  to  help 
each  client  meet  their  specific  financial  objectives. 

If  you're  interested  in  having  your  assets  work  harder,  please 
contact  Richard  E.  Foley,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-U.S.  TRUST. 


JEW  YORK    STAMFORD    PRINCETON    PALM  BEACH    BOCA  RATON    NAPLES    DAI, I  AS    LOS  ANGELES    COSTA  MESA    PORT!  AND   GRAND  CAYMAN 


ecutivc  vice  president  of  gm  Overseas. 
"India  has  a  very  large  and  very  capa- 
ble infrastructure  of  local  industrial 
companies.  They  make  good  partners 
but  also  very  tough  competitors." 

Next  year  General  Motors  will  be- 
gin assembling,  in  partnership  with 
India's  billionaire  Birla  family,  Opel 
Astras  in  a  new  factory  in  the  western 
Indian  state  of  Gujarat.  Separately, 
GM  has  shut  down  its  own  manufac- 
turing plant  for  radiator  caps,  and  the 
North  American  division  has  begun 
to  buy  them  all — around  5  million 
this  year — from  a  company  in  Madras 


write  the  tricky  computer  programs 
that  translate  English  code  into  Japa- 
nese characters. 

Of  all  the  many  economic  policy 
errors  made  in  India  over  the  last  four 
decades,  none  so  damaged  the  econo- 
my as  shutting  it  off  from  internation- 
al markets.  It  is  this,  and  not  India's 
vigorous  democracy,  that  best  ex- 
plains India's  failure  to  keep  pace  over 
those  years  with  the  brisk  economic 
progress  across  much  of  East  Asia. 

Now  Rao  and  Singh  are  razing  the 
autarkic  walls  and  exposing  Indian 
firms  for  the  first  time  to  competition 


Digital  Equipment's  programmers  translate  software  into  Japanese 
India's  software  exports  have  quadrupled  since  1990. 


called  Sundaram  Fasteners.  That 
company  got  into  the  business  only 
18  months  ago,  when  it  bought  and 
shipped  to  India  all  the  machinery 
from  a  GM  parts  factory  in  Britain. 

Note  this  carefully:  None  of  the 
large  Western  companies  investing  in 
India  are  doing  so  simply  for  cheap 
labor,  China's  main  lure.  The  more 
important  attractions  are  India's  large 
and  increasingly  open  domestic  mar- 
ket and  the  enormous  pool  of  skilled 
labor.  More  engineers  graduate  each 
year  in  India  than  in  China  and  South 
Korea  combined.  That  is  why  Motor- 
ola is  planning  to  make  India  what  it 
calls  a  "brain  center"  for  engineering 
and  design  work.  And  why  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.'s  Japanese  subsid- 
iary chose  Indian  software  engineers, 
over  its  own  Japanese  employees,  to 


from  foreign  products.  In  three  years 
peak  tariff  rates  have  fallen  by  almost 
half,  to  65%,  and  the  government  is 
committed  to  lowering  them  to  25% 
within  four  years. 

In  the  short  term  the  reforms  will 
hurt  many  inefficient  Indian  business- 
es and  leave  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
with  nothing  to  do.  Immediate  casu- 
alties are  dozens  of  small  Indian  per- 
sonal computer  manufacturers  that 
are  now  being  driven  from  business  by 
imported  Compaq,  Dell  and  DEC 
machines. 

But  Indian  businessmen  are  flexi- 
ble, resilient.  Most  are  responding  to 
the  new  openness  by  improving  their 
products,  expanding  into  areas  con- 
trolled by  less  resilient  firms  and  at- 
tacking markets  abroad.  Exports  last 
year  rose  over  20%,  to  $22  billion,  and 


are  on  course  for  a  further  20%  jumj 
this  year.  The  U.S.  is  India's  larges 
export  market,  taking  20%  of  India': 
total  exports. 

Look  at  Bajaj  Auto,  the  country': 
largest  manufacturer  of  mopeds  ane 
motor  scooters.  Bajaj  has  increased  it: 
market  share  in  India  these  last  three 
years  despite  facing  increased  compe 
tition  from  Honda  and  Suzuki,  both 
of  which  are  now  manufacturing  ir 
India.  Since  1990  Bajaj's  exports  have 
quadrupled. 

"There  is  only  one  guru  now 
in  India,"  explains  Rahul  Bajaj,  \vh< 
heads  the  family-owned  concern 
"Competition." 

The  sheer  number  and  variety  o) 
Indian  exporting  companies  is  as 
tounding.  Consider  Narayan  Bhat 
He  is  chairman  of  Namaste  Exports 
India's  leading  exporter  of  high-qual 
ity  leather  garments,  with  sales  las 
year  of  $35  million.  Based  in  the 
verdant  southern  city  of  Bangalore 
Namaste  got  its  start  in  1971  wherj 
Bhat's  wife  began  making  ladies 
pocketbooks  in  their  home.  The  com 
pany  was  held  back  for  years  by  for 
eign  exchange  decrees  that  prohibitec 
Indian  businessmen  from  traveling 
abroad  with  more  than  $100.  Bha 
survived  by  bartering  leather  coat! 
with  bartenders  to  settle  his  bills  foi 
entertaining  buyers  in  Germany. 

As  the  foreign  exchange  rules  wer< 
liberalized,  Bhat  lost  no  time  exploit 
ing  his  freedom.  Today  over  80%  o 
Namaste's  sales  are  in  Europe,  when 
Bhat's  leather  coats  sell  under  the 
Lagerfeld,  Marks  &  Spencer  anxj 
Daniel  Hechter  brand  names.  Now  he 
is  targeting  the  U.S.  As  a  first  step,  las 
year  he  made  5,000  coats  for  Lij 
Claiborne,  all  of  which  sold.  "We  are 
quickly  dispelling  this  idea  that  Amer 
icans  will  not  buy  a  fashionable  coa 
because  of  a  'Made  in  India'  label,' 
he  says. 

Another  Bangalore  firm,  Infosy: 
Technologies,  is  one  of  the  225  Indi 
an  companies  that  exported  a  total  o 
$250  million  worth  of  computer  soft 
ware  last  year,  making  India  the 
world's  second-largest  software  ex 
porter  after  the  U.S.  The  software 
industry  confidently  predicts  export: 
of  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
Infosys'  chairman,  Narayana  Murthy 
took  the  company  public  last  year.  I 
now  has  a  market  capitalization  o 
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"I  absolutely  depend  on  three  tilings. 
Myselt;  my  dogs  and  my  long  distanee  service." 


Bill  and  Jackie  Snodgrass  own  Washakie  Outfitting.  And  they're  out  there.  Surrounded  by 
i\D\/\NIAGE    the  majestic  wilderness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  they  don't  just  live  there,  they  run  a 
business.  A  very  successful  one.  They  offer  long  distance  dogsled  tours. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  long  distance  they  don't  worry  about.  Their  long  distance  telephone  service.  As 
Bill  will  tell  you,  out  here  reliable  long  distance  service  is  a  matter  of  survival.  Which  is  why  he  depends  on 
AT&T.  If  service  is  ever  interrupted,  the  AT&T  network  with  FASTAR®  will  work  to  restore  Bill's  business  and 
have  it  up  and  running  again  in  minutes.  That's  his  AT&T  Business  Advantage.  That's  the  kind  of  reliability 

that  keeps  a  steady  flow  of  customers  coming  to  explore  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Call  1800222-0400.  And  let  AT&T  work  for  you. 


$80  million. 

Infosys  highlights  another  of  In- 
dia's important  strengths:  The  coun- 
try has  an  equity  market  that  is  quickly 
growing  in  size,  liquidity  and  efficien- 


cy. There  are  now  7,000  publicly 
quoted  companies  on  India's  five 
main  stock  exchanges,  with  an  aggre- 
gate market  capitalization  of  $140 
billion.  Indian  companies  raised  oxer 


$2  billion  last  year  through  domesti 
equity  issues;  a  similar  amount  wa 
raised  by  Indian  companies  in  Europt 
through  convertible  bonds  and  de 
positary  receipts. 


Double 
discounts 

Foreign  investors 
pumped  about  $3  billion 
into  Indian  equities  last 
year.  Nearly  all  that  money 
came  from  institutional 
investors.  For  now,  India's 
local  stock  exchanges  are 
closed  to  individual  foreign 
investors,  except  Indians 
living  abroad. 

For  most  people,  funds 
are  far  and  away  the  best 
way  to  invest  in  emerging 
markets,  India  included. 
Funds  are  relatively  liq- 
uid, easy  to  get  information 
on  and  diversified. 

Until  this  year  the 
closed-end  India  Growth 
Fund  was  the  sole  India 
fund  traded  in  the  U.S.  But 
interest  in  India  has  been 
growing,  and  Wall  Street 
has  manufactured  three 
new  funds  since  February — 
Oppenheimer  &  Co.'s 
India  Fund  Inc.,  the  Mor- 
gan Stanley  India  Invest- 
ment Fund  and  the  Jardine 
Fleming  India  Fund.  All 
trade  at  modest  discounts 
from  net  asset  value. 
Note  that  these  funds  are 
still  holding  large 
amounts  of  cash — the  $500 
million  Morgan  Stanley 
fund,  for  example,  is  only 
16%  invested. 

If  you  don't  like 
closed-end  funds,  there  are 
now  open-ended  alterna- 
tives: Eaton  Vance  has 
started  two' Greater  India 
Funds,  both  of  which  will 
invest  in  Pakistan  and  Sri 
Lanka  as  well  as  India.  But 
they're  expensive.  One 
has  a  4.75%  upfront  sales 
charge,  the  second,  a  vari- 


able deferred  charge  pay- 
able when  shares  are  re- 
deemed. Both  have  an  an- 
nual expense  fee  of  more 
than  2%. 

For  investors  who  like 
risk  and  are  knowledgeable 
about  India,  there  are 
Global  Depositary  Receipts 
for  Indian  companies  that 
trade  mostly  on  the  Luxem- 
bourg exchange.  Similar 
to  American  Depositary 
Receipts,  these  gdrs  rep- 
resent shares  in  Indian 
companies.  Twenty-one 
Indian  GDRs  had  been  is- 
sued at  last  count;  dozens 
more  are  in  the  works. 

Be  careful  with  these. 


gdrs  can  be  extremely  illiq- 
uid and  information  on 
the  underlying  companies 
hard  to  find.  Brokers' 
commissions  and  other 
transaction  costs  are  high 
(Forbes,  Nov.  8,  1993). 
There's  plenty  of  hype 
and  volatility  in  Indian  of- 
ferings (see  story).  Exam- 
ple: Denim  maker  Arvind 
Mills  Ltd.  was  priced  at 
seven  times  sales  when  the 
GDRs  were  issued  in  Janu- 
ary. Since  then  the  price  of 
Arvind  Mills  Luxem- 
bourg-traded gdrs  has  fall- 
en 36%. 

One  column  of  the  ta- 
ble below  shows  that  many 


Indian  gdrs  trade  at  a  dis- 
count from  the  underlying 
stocks'  prices  on  the  local 
Indian  exchanges.  The  dis 
count  reflects  different 
international  attitudes  to- 
ward the  Indian  stocks. 
Because  the  closed-end 
funds  that  buy  these  gdrs 
also  trade  at  modest  dis- 
counts, you're  getting  a 
double  discount  when  you 
buy  Indian  stocks 
through  a  closed-end  fund 
People  who  are  bullish  on 
India  expect  both  dis- 
counts to  narrow  or  dis- 
appear as  India's  financial 
markets  are  further 
liberalized.  -M.S. 


Global  Depositary  Receipts 


Company/business 

Issue  Recent 

Market 

Discount  (-)  or 

P/E2 

date  price 

cap 

premium(  + )  to 

($bil) 

local  price1 

Grasim/rayon,  cement 

11/92  $19.00 

$1.4 

-7% 

33 

Hindalco/aluminum 

7/93  21.75 

1.0 

-4 

27 

ITC/cigarettes,  trading 

10/93  20.00 

2.6 

-7 

43 

Mahindra  &  Mahindra/jeeps 

11/93  9.00 

0.5 

-7 

29 

Indian  Rayon/textiles 

1/94  19.00 

0.5 

-7 

22 

Indo  Gulf  Fertilizers/fertilizers 

1/94  3.30 

0.7 

-5 

18 

Videocon/televisions 

1/94  9.00 

0.3 

+35 

19 

Reliance  Industries/textiles 

2/94  19.00 

3.4 

-11 

143 

'The  percent  difference  between  the  GDR  price  and  the  share  price  on  the  Bombay  Stock  Exchange.  : 

Based  on  earnings  estimates  for  fiscal 

year  ended  3/31/94.  3Based  on  actual  earnings  for  fiscal  year  ended  3/31/94. 

Sources:  Credit  Rating  Information  Services  of  India;  Peregrine  Brokerage. 

Closed-end  funds 

Fund 

Net  asset 

Recent 

Discount  to 

1-year 

value 

price 

NAV 

total  return1 

India  Growth 

$20.48  ■ 

20 

-2% 

78% 

India  Fund 

13.38 

12 

-10 

NA 

Morgan  Stanley  India  Investment 

13.98 

12% 

-9 

NA 

Jardine  Fleming  India 

13.77 

13% 

-4 

NA 

'Based  on  NAV.   NA:  Not  applicable.   Source:  Micropal  Emerging  Market  Funds  Research. 

Global  Depositary  Receipts  do  not  trade  in  the  U.S.,  making  the  transaction  costs  of 
buying  them  high.  That  leaves  closed-end  funds,  four  of  which  trade  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  the  easiest  way  to  buy  into  India's  prosperity. 
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"I  Send  People  To  England, 
Ireland  And  Scotland.  I  Can't  Have  My  Faxes 
Go  To  Never-Never  Land." 


"The  people  who  come  to  Elderhostel 
ye  learning,  and  they  love  to  travel, 
e  give  them  a  way  to  do  both, 
ter  all,  if  you  want  to  study 
\e  Canterbury  Tales,  why  not 
udy  it  at  the  Canterbury  Cathedral? 
['Last  year,  we  organized  courses  at 
BOO  schools  in  47  countries.  That  takes 
lot  of  international  faxing— for  every- 


tiling  from  getting  the  most  accurate 
information  into  our  catalogs  to  trans- 


Or  "How  AT&T  International  Fax  Works  For  Me"  by  Bill  Berkeley, 
Elderhostel  Study  Programs 


mining  last-minute  itinerary  changes. 

"With  so  many  people  depending  on 
us,  we  depend  on  ATc\-T.  They've  got 
the  most  advanced  fax  technology. 


And,  they're  the  only  ones  with  both  a  Lax 
Service  Center  to  answer  our  questions 
and  a  diagnostic  service  that 

can  monitor  our  internalion.il 
ax  lines  and  minimize  problems. 
"So  the  only  lines  we  have  to  worry 
about— are  Chaucer's."  y\U£T 
For  details,  t  all  hliHI,H«.l 

1  800  222-0900.  ADWnTIAGE 


AT&T 


94  AT&T 


So  far  in  1994  India's  stock  market 
is  up  by  12%  in  dollar  terms,  tops 
among  Asia's  developing  countries. 
But  caveat  investor.  India's  is  a  truly 
emerging  stock  market — meaning, 
among  other  things,  that  it  moves  in 
great  fits  and  starts  and  not  always 
upward.  Two  years  ago  the  market 
halved  when  one  large  speculator 
failed  to  meet  margin  calls.  Prices 
have  since  recovered,  but  the  market 
will  remain  extremely  volatile  for 
years.  (For  more  on  investing  in  India, 
see  box,  p.  134.) 

Travel  around  India  and  ~~ 
the  animal  spirits  that  have 
been  unleashed  by  eco-  ftjflHyjJI 
nomic  liberation  are  almost 
overpowering.  In  large  cit- 
ies like  Bombay  and  Calcut- 
ta, hundreds  of  billboards 
carry  ads  touting  new  issues 
and  providing  details  on  of- 
fer prices  and  underwriters. 
A  remarkable  65%  of  In- 
dia's middle-  and  upper- 
middle-class  households 
own  shares  directly  or 
through  mutual  funds. 

The  billboards  promot- 
ing IPOs  are  sprouting  in 
rural  India  as  well.  They 
bear  witness  to  what  may  be 
the  most  significant  long- 
term  change  under  way  in 
the  country:  the  emergence 
of  an  enormous  group,  al  BH 
ready  250  million  strong, 
of  relatively  affluent  consumers  in  the 
villages  of  rural  India.  These  are  peo- 
ple with  incomes  large  enough  to 
afford  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

"There  is  a  huge  and  growing  pool 
of  money  in  India,"  says  Deepak 
Satwalekar,  managing  director  of 
Housing  Development  Finance 
Corp.,  the  largest  private  mortgage 
institution  in  India,  "but  most  of  it  is 
not  in  the  cities."  With  30,000  agents 
across  India,  hdfc  has  the  largest 
financial  services  distribution  net- 
work in  the  country.  Satwalekar  plans 
to  begin  offering  insurance,  mutual 
funds  and,  in  partnership  with  GE 
Capital,  loans  for  consumer  durables. 

The  growth  in  rural  incomes  began 
30  years  ago  during  the  Green  Revo- 
lution that  introduced  new  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  to 
India.  But  the  rural  economy  has 
aken  off  only  in  the  last  3  years 


as  the  government,  which  kept  farm 
prices  artificially  low  for  many  years  to 
subsidize  urban  consumers,  pushed 
up  farm  support  prices  by  50%. 

Results:  Grain  production  in  1993 
hit  a  record  175  million  tons,  up  4% 
from  1992.  Because  the  government 
does  not  tax  agricultural  earnings,  a 
1%  increase  in  agricultural  growth 
puts  around  $1  billion  of  income  into 
rural  households. 

Large  pockets  of  rural  poverty  re- 
main in  India,  particularly  in  the  north 


A  sugarcane  farmer  in  Maharashtra 
Record  harvests  make  prosperous  consumers. 


along  the  parched  plains  of  the  River 
Ganges.  But  one  needn't  be  a  Polly- 
anna  to  see  the  signs  of  material  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  in  the  countryside. 
Tractors  have  replaced  bullock  carts. 
Television  aerials  are  commonplace 
and  satellite  dishes  are  becoming  so, 
particularly  in  the  Punjab,  India's 
richest  agricultural  state,  where  farm- 
ers come  in  from  the  rice  fields  at 
midday  to  watch  the  BBC  news  broad- 
cast on  Star  TV. 

Today  India  not  only  can  feed  its 
own  growing  population  but  is  also 
emerging  as  a  major  food  exporter, 
mainly  of  high-priced  foodstuffs  like 
shrimp,  seedless  grapes  and  baby  veg- 
etables. Lalit  Mohan  Thapar,  head  of 
the  $1.3  billion  (sales)  Thapar  Group, 
has  pulled  out  of  the  glass  bottle 
business  by  selling  a  controlling  stake 
to  Owens-Illinois  and  is  moving  into 
food  processing.  His  company  is  be- 


ginning to  export  processed  gherkinsn 
baby  corn  and  other  labor-intensive, 
agricultural  products.  "India,"  sayi 
Thapar,  "will  have  an  advantage  in 
any  product  that  is  harvested  by 
hand." 

No  company  is  working  harder  tc 
sell  to  India's  emerging  market  oj 
rural  consumers  than  Hindustan  Le- 
ver, of  which  Anglo-Dutch  consumet 
goods  giant  Unilever  owns  51%.  The 
company  is  the  largest  manufacturen 
of  soaps  and  detergents  in  India,  with 
many  familiar  brands  like 
Lifebuoy  and  Lux.  In  the} 
last  five  years  its  rural  distri- 
bution system  has  tripled  to 
supply  60,000  villages  with 
populations  over  2,000. 
Advertising  in  many  smaller 
villages  will  be  done  by 
Hindustan  Lever's  fleet  oi 
video  trucks,  which  show 
movies  interlaced  with  Le- 
ver commercials.  "We  ex-^ 
peer  our  total  sales  o^ 
branded  consumer  good^ 
to  triple  in  value  in  the  next) 
five  years,"  says  Hindustan 
Lever's  president,  Susim 
Datta. 

Forbhs  stopped  in  one  ol 
these  rural  villages,  Vagho- 
Wt*/^^    li,  in   Maharashtra  state. 

There  are  11  small  shops 
serving   a   population  ofi 
5,000,  many  of  whom  farm 
sugarcane.    One  Vagholii 
shop   owner   named  Satyanarayani 
Agarwal  says  over  a  bottle  of  Pepsi 
that  his  store's  sales  came  to  $6,500 
last  year,  on  a  volume  increase  ofi 
15%.  All  of  Lever's  main  brands  are 
available,   as   are    those    of  rivals 
Colgate-Palmolive      and  Nirmai 
Chemical  Works,  India's  low-pricedl 
soapmaker. 

Procter  &  Gamble?  Its  products  arej 
nowhere  to  be  found.  P&G  is  in  Indiai 
but  has  yet  to  establish  a  strong  rural 
distribution  system. 

If  there  is  one  industry  that  standsi 
to  benefit  most  from  India's  shift 
away  from  a  protected  and  overregu- 
lated  domestic  market,  it  is  pharma- 
ceuticals. Thirty  years  ago  the  Indian! 
government  introduced  price  con-1 
trols  on  drugs.  This  was  followed,  in; 
1970,  by  a  decision  to  withdraw  pat- 
ent protection  for  drugs  developed  by 
Western  pharmaceutical  firms. 
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"SINCE  TODAY'S 
BUSINESS  BUZZWORD 
IS  'GLOBAL,' 
IT'S  A  GOOD  THING 
WE  ALREADY  ARE." 


With  over  250  hotels  in  27  different  countries,  you  can 
count  on  Marriott  to  serve  all  your  business  needs  all  over  the  world. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-228-9290. 

Harriott 

HOTELS  RESORTS  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU 


Argentina,  Aruba  (1995),  Australia,  Austria,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Canada,  Egypt,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hong  Kong,  Hungary,  Indonesia  (1997),  Japan,  Jordan,  Malaysia  (1996),  Mexico,  The  Netherlands,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Puerto  Rico  (late  1994),  Saudi  Arabia,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  United  Arab  Emirates,  United  Kingdom, 

United  States  of  America.  ©1994  Marriott  International,  Inc. 


This  policy  had  both  negative  and 
positive  effects.  Most  European  and 
American  pharmaceutical  companies 
pulled  out  of  India,  while  16,000 
Indian  companies  began  producing 
drugs  based  on  their  stolen  patents. 
The  profitability  of  the  industry  col 
lapsed.  Bui  the  (n  ice  controls  had  one 
positive  effect:  They  forced  manufac- 
turing costs  to  fall. 

Marvels  Humayun  Dhanrajgir, 
president  of  Glaxo  Holdings  Pic's 
Indian  subsidiary:  ''Indian  drug  man 
ufacturers  are  quite  probably  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world."  They  are  so 
efficient,  in  fact,  that  India  is  emerg 
ing  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
suppliers  of  pharmaceutical  interme- 
diates and  generic  drugs. 

Now  domestic  [nice  controls  on 
drugs  are  on  their  way  out,  and  India 
has  agreed,  under  the  terms  of  the 
recently  completed  GATT  accord,  to 
phase  in  full  patent  protection  by 
2004.  Meanwhile,  in  the  next  few 
years  many  of  the  world's  bestselling 
drugs  will  come  off  patent  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe.  Western  drug  companies 
are  searching  for  efficient,  low-cost 
manufacturers  to  provide  generic  ver- 
sions worldwide. 

The  trends  are  already  visible.  The 
largest  and  most  technically  advanced 
Indian  pharmaceutical  company, 
Ranbaxy  Laboratories  Ltd.,  exports 


40%  of  its  production.  Three  years 
ago  Ranbaxy  stopped  introducing 
drugs  based  on  stolen  foreign  patents. 
It  recently  signed  a  joint  venture  with 
Eli  Lilly  to  manufacture  the  American 
company's  medicines  in  India,  and 
will  raise  $100  million  later  this  year 
through  a  Goldman,  Sachs  under- 
written equity  oiler  in  London. 

Says  Ranbaxy  President  Parvinder 
Singh:  "A  week  doesn't  go  by  with 
out  some  Western  drug  company  vis- 
iting us  to  ask  if  we  would  be  interest 
ed  in  manufacturing  their  drugs  un- 
der contract." 

Overall,  India's  pharmaceutical  ex- 
ports have  doubled  in  the  last  two 
years,  to  $450  million.  Those  within 
the  industry  expect  India's  drug  ex 
ports  to  reach  SI  .2  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

So  much  is  going  right  for  the 
Indian  economy  at  the  moment  that 
it  is  easy  to  ignore  t  he  risk  that  things 
could  still  go  disastrously  wrong. 
Since  independence,  the  country  has 
been  plagued  by  political  and  ethnic 
conflicts,  lust  two  years  ago  Bombay 
\\  as  convulsed  by  riots  between  Hin 
dus  and  Muslims  following  the  de- 
struction of  a  mosque  by  Hindu 
fanatics  in  the  northern  city  of 
Ayodhya. 

Bui  if  the  riots  capture  the  head 
lines,  they  haven't  reduced  the  mo- 


Indian  kids  with 
savory  crepes 
called  "dosas" 
Dosa  King  is 
India's 
vegetarian 
answer  to 
McDonald's:  a 
meal  for  less 
than  20  cents. 


mentum  of  economic  change, 
deed,  both  of  India's  major  parties-] 
the  ruling  Congress  (I)  of  Narasiml 
Rao  and  the  Hindu  nationalist  part 
the  BJP — do  not  disagree  on  the  su 
stance,  merely  the  timing  of  tl 
changeoyer  to  a  genuinely  open  ma 
ket  economy. 

In  a  democracy  like  India's,  eve 
bold  reformers  like  Rao  and  Sing 
must  sometimes  move  gingerly.  F« 
example,  the  government  has  kej 
laws  that  prohibit  the  firing  of  indu 
trial  workers,  but  it  turns  a  blind  e| 
when  companies  pay  workers  to  r 
tire  early.  Meanwhile,  new  inves 
ments  and  entrepreneurial  opportj 
nities  are  creating  jobs  in  the  bin 
dreds  of  thousands  for  educate 
young  Indians  who  are  now  joinir 
the  work  force. 

Caparo  Group's  Swraj  Paul,  ft 
one,  is  building  his  steel  plant  on  tl 
firm  conviction  that  the  Singh/Ri 
economic  liberation  is  as  irrevcrsib 
as  the  parallel  liberations  in  Mcxio 
Argentina  and  China,  and  for  tl 
same  reason:  Once  free,  people  w 
resist  attempts  by  politicians  to  retui 
them  to  their  economic  dungeons. 

Paul  puts  it  this  way:  "It  is  ordina 
Indian  consumers,  not  the  politician 
w  ho  are  pushing  the  hardest  for  ar 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  cconomi 
change."  ■ 
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Our  international  network'  covers  more  than  100  countries  and 
gives  clients  full-service  coverage  around  the  world. 

The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies,  with  85  branch  offices,  includes 
an  efficient  organization  of  3500  independent  agents  and  brokers  worldwide. 

But  we'd  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  location  ^^^~~™"T!g^^~™^^^ 

is  only  part  of  the  story.  ♦  We  pride  ourselves  M 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  local  laws  and 
customs,  as  well  as  a  deep  understanding  of  *l 
local  insurance  regulations.  In  fact,  Chubb  |^ 
"wrote  the  book,"  an  authoritative  guide  ^JjjHjj^k 
for  agents  and  brokers  and  their  clients  with  I—— —^Ig^^ 
risks  overseas.   ♦  The  global  advantage  of  a  Chubb  policy  is  its  uniform 
international  coverage.  This  means  multinational  clients  can  rely  on  a  single 
insurance  company  to  handle  their  needs  worldwide  —  without  a  babel  of 
confusion.  ♦  You'll  see  this  kind  of  consistency  in  the  people  we  hire,  too. 
It's  always  been  our  policy  to  train  our  underwriters,  loss  control  specialists 
and  claim  experts  to  the  same  world-class  level  of  service,  wherever  they  are 
located.   ♦  If  you  have  business  that  crosses  oceans  or  borders,  Chubb  is 
well  versed  in  the  language  of  insurance  anywhere  on  the  planet.  And  the 
resources  to  cover  a  realm  as  wide  as  the  world.  For  information,  call  Chubb 


/er  they  are 
Chubb  is 
.  And  the 
call  Chubb 


at  1-800-36  CHUBB. 


world  with  Chubb 


1  purposes,  Chubb  refers  to  member  insurers  of  the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance 
0  issue  coverage.  Jaidft  -31 
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Over  the  past  five  years  these  25  chief 
executives  earned  more  than  any  other 
corporate  bosses  in  our  survey.  And 
shareholders  in  their  companies  benefited, 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 


For  anyone  upset  about  the  huge 
compensation  some  chief  executives 
receive,  there's  a  simple  remedy: 
Make  the  stock  market  go  down. 
Over  the  past  five  years  the  total 
earnings  of  the  25  highest-paid  chief 
executives  totaled  $1 .5  billion.  That's 
serious  money.  But  the  great  majority 
of  it  came  f  rom  appreciation  of  their 


companies'  stock.  In  1993,  for  in- 
stance, 80%  of  the  compensation  of 
our  top  25  corporate  chiefs  came 
from  exercising  stock  options.  That 
figure  was  also  80%  in  1992. 

On  average,  the  25  bosses  in  the 
table  opposite  have  corporate  stock- 
holdings worth  $145  million.  Chief 
executives  who  own  options  have  a 


direct,  vested  interest  in  seeing  their 
stock  price  rise:  They  can't  do  welll 
unless  their  shareholders  do  well. 

The  most  obvious  case  is  Walt  Dis-J 
ney  Co.  Chairman  Michael  Eisner] 
who  has  earned  almost  $237  million 
over  the  past  five  years,  $203  million 
of  it  last  year  alone.  Excessive?  In  thq 
near-decade  that  Eisner  has  headed 
the  company,  the  price  of  Disney 
shares  has  risen  sixfold.  An  investol 
who  bought  10,000  Disney  shares  a] 
the  end  of  September  1984  and  held! 
them  to  the  end  of  last  year  saw  theifl 
market  value  rise  from  $588,750  td 
$3.4  million.  Disney  is  widely  held  byj 
pension  and  retirement  accounts;  lot! 
of  ordinary  folks  have  benefited  frorrj 
the  way  he's  run  the  company. 

Eisner  has  plenty  more  to  collect. 
The  last  column  on  our  table,  "'Unexj 
ercised  vested  options,"  shows  thai 
he  still  has  exercisable  options  valued 
by  the  company  at  $81  million.  These 
options  could  be  worth  much  mora 
by  the  time  they're  cashed  in — of 
much  less,  depending  on  Eisner's 
ability  and  on  the  course  of  the  stocls 
market  as  a  whole. 

Seven  of  the  best-paid  executives] 
were  founders  of  their  companies.! 
They  took  huge  entrepreneurial  risks,! 
and  very  well  might  have  failed.  As  il 
happened,  they  didn't  fail  and  arJ 
now  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  sucj 
cesses.  Examples:  Walter  Sanders, 
who  earned  $41  million  over  the  pasS 
five  years,  started  Advanced  Micrd 
Devices  in  1969.  Craig  McCaw  ow  ns 
$697  million  worth  of  McCaw  Cellu| 
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The  best-paid  chief  executives  1989-93 


Company/chief  executive 

Stock  owned 

— 1993  compensation  

5-year 

Unexercised 

market  value 

salary  + 

% 

other 

stock 

total 

total 

vested 

($mil) 

bonus 

change 

($thou) 

gains 

($thou) 

($thou) 

options 

Wnou) 

(tthnnl 

($mil) 

wait  Disney/Micbael  D  Eisner 

$126.8 

$750 

-90% 

$10 

$202,261 

$203,020 

$236,771 

$81 

Travelers/Sanford  1  Weill 

127.6 

4,049 

58 

2,162 

46,900 

53,111 

141,605 

— 

HJ  Heinz/Anthony  J  F  0  Reilly 

109.1 

887 

-15 

1,911 

2,797 

120,844 

US  Sureical/I  pnn  0  Hirsrh 

\J  \J  JUICI^OI/  LCUU  U  MUJL.ll 

97  8 

CI  .0 

1 

1,0/ J 

1Q 

— iy 

1,379 

9  7t;a 

1 1/1  7A£ 
114,040 

i 

i 

Fund  American/John  J  Byrne 

45.4 

715 

-8 

4,845 

10,612 

16,172 

80,809 

71 

Loral/Bernard  L  bcnwartz 

51.1 

4,385 

-24 

3,316 

25,989 

33,690 

64,753 

8 

Forest  Labs/Howard  Solomon 

22.8 

543 

13 

6 

32,034 

32,582 

62,819 

33 

McCaw  Cellular/Uaig  U  McCaw 

696.9 

100 

0 

9 
L 

102 

52,833 

7 

rnra-Cnla/Rnhprtn  C.  flni7i)pta 

UvvO  ^*UIQ/ nUUCI  IU  u  UUI£UCla 

JL  1  .  J 

J,UJ4 

14 

1,520 

9,478 

R1  8QR 
j1,ojD 

40 

Conseco/Stephen  C  Hilbert 

37.4 

8,538' 

56 

191 

29,947 

38,675 

51,156 

85 

-  -  i-  -..i./r*>-  .  .  i  j  1/  ni  — L  — . 

Torchmark/Ronald  K  Richey 

37.6 

2,000 

0 

161 

— 

2,161 

47,972 

3 

Mirage/Stephen  A  Wynn 

203.7 

1.5051 

0 

6 

36,500 

38,011 

43,493 

10 

H  J  __J  SI!  r>  All- ll  1  P.    J.  _  111 

Advanced  Micro  Dev/Walter  J  Sanders  III 

9.1 

3,010 

9 

1,410 

8  97K 

12,703 

41,334 

8 

Fir^t  FinanriAl  Mprnt/Patrirk  H  Thiuna1; 

r  1131  ■  lllullLlal  IVIglllUI  allien  II  IIIUMIaj 

LD.L 

J,L  OJ 

JL 

13,423 

3,428 

£0,100 

q 
j 

Masco/Richard  A  Manoogian 

27.6 

1,202 

4 

4,402 

1,308 

6,913 

39,338 

11 

Reebok  International/Paul  B  Fireman 

360.0 

1,650 

3 

231 

— 

1,881 

35,525 

19 

AutoZone/Josepb  R  Hyde  III 

392.7 

1,103 

6 

8 

3i,117 

32,228 

34.9612 

rreeport-McMoRan/James  R  Morten 

28.3 

662 

-57 

l,4o4 

2,145 

33,916 

8 

ITTVRanrl  V  Araskno 
II  l/naliu  v  nldoftug 

Of  -U 

181 

101 

6,837 

5,828 

lfi  77/1 
10,/  /4 

19  771 
00,/  / 1 

BHC  Communications/Herbert  J  Siegel 

338.8 

4,563 

111 

683 

5,245 

33,742 

3 

Colgate-Palmolive/Reuben  Mark 

28.0 

2,165 

8 

94 

120 

2,379 

32,532 

35  A% 

Office  Depot/David  1  Fuenta 

8.3 

1,415 

75 

4 

264 

1,683 

32,182 

5 

Comcast/Ralph  J  Roberts 

269.4 

7731 

11 

4,258 

7,081 

12,112 

31,948 

6 

Reliance  Group/Saul  F  Steinberg 

246.2 

5,400 

-7 

831 

6,231 

31,722 

Sara  Lee/John  H  Bryan 

33.0 

1,755 

-6 

207 

10,003 

11,966 

31,667 

'Prior-year  data.    2Four-year  total. 

ichael  D.  Eisner 
alt  Disney 
536.8  million 


Sanford  I.  Weill 
Travelers 
$141.6  million 


Anthony  J. F.  O'Reilly 
H.J.  Heinz 
$120.8  million 


Leon  C.  Hirsch 
U.S.  Surgical 
$114.3  million 


John  J.  Byrne 
Fund  American 
$80.8  million 


r,  which  he  started  in  1982  to  pio- 
:er  the  then-untested  cellular  tele- 
hone  technology.  Another  founder, 
onseco's  Stephen  Hilbert,  belies  the 
odgy  reputation  of  the  insurance 
asiness  by  appearing  on  this  list.  He 
wns  $37  million  worth  of  stock. 
I  If  you  doubt  that  that  pay  ultimate- 
catches  up  with  performance,  look 


at  Leon  Hirsch.  The  founder/chair- 
man of  U.S.  Surgical  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  tenure  on  our  list  He  ranks 
as  the  fourth-best-paid  executive  over 
the  past  five  years,  with  total  earnings 
of  $1 14  million.  But  last  year  Hirsch 
didn't  exercise  any  options  because 
U.S.  Surgical's  stock  had  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  value.  Hirsch's  total  com- 


pensation last  year  was  a  miserly  $2.8 
million. 

An  irony  of  our  times  is  the  media's 
glowering  condemnation  of  high  pay 
for  business  people,  and  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  huge  salary  packages  for 
movie  stars  and  athletes.  The  25th- 
ranked  executive,  John  Bryan  of  Sara 
Lee,  Inc.,  made  $32  million  over  the 
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past  five  years.  These  days  starting 
basketball  and  baseball  players  sign 
long  term  contracts  for  as  much,  if 
not  more. 

They  say  that  hitting  a  95-mile-per- 
hour  fastball  is  one  of  the  toughest 


things  to  do  in  sports,  and  maybe  it  is. 
But  how  docs  that  compare — in  diffi 
culty  as  well  as  importance  to  the 
economy — with  running  a  global  $15 
billion  company  with  133,000  em- 
ployees, as  John  Bryan  does?  Hi 


At  left,  the  five  wealthiest  bosses 
based  on  stock  holdings.  At  right, 
the  five  chief  executives  with  the  most 
unexercised  but  vested  stock  options. 


Rich  reward 


Rich  potential 


Company 

Chief  executive 

 Stock  owned  

Company 

Chief  executive 

Total 

 Market  value  ($mil)  

% 

market  value 

compensation 

stock 

unexercised 

($mil) 

($thou) 

owned 

vested  option 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

Warren  E  Buffett 

43  46% 

$8,051 

Gateway 

Theodore  Waitt 

$545 

$651 

$105 

Microsoft 

William  H  Gates 

27.62 

7,145 

Blockbuster 

H  Wayne  Huizenga 

15,557 

270 

94 

Oracle  Systems 

Lawrence  J  Ellison 

22.52 

1,940 

Conseco 

Stephen  C  Hubert 

38,675 

37 

85 

Turner  Broadcasting 

Robert  E  Turner 

45.55 

1,651 

Walt  Disney 

Michael  D  Eisner 

203,020 

127 

81 

Gap 

Donald  G  Fisher 

21.93 

1,436 

Fund  American  John  J  Byrne 

16,172 

45 

71 

What  about 
Michael  Jordan's 
pay? 

ii  you  believe  most  of  the 
business  press,  corporate 
America  has  been  under 
intense  attack  from  institu- 
tional shareholders  over 
such  issues  as  executive 
compensation,  composi- 
tion of  the  board  and  cor 
poratc  strategies.  But  the 
people  running  the  coun- 
try's biggest  companies 
say  the  reports  arc  greatly 
e  \  agge  ra  ted.  According 
to  the  FoRBES/Gallup  Poll 
of  315  chief  executive  of- 
ficers, 69%  of  the  executives 
say  they  feel  little  or  no 


How  much  pressure  do  you 
feei  from  institutional 
shareholders  on  corporate 
governance  issues? 


A  great  deal 
I  3% 

A  moderate  amount 
Only  a  little 

None  at  all 


pressure  from  institutional 
investors.  And  when  big 
shareholders  do  complain, 
one  in  four  executives  say 
the  issues  arc  mostly  bread- 
and-butter  stuff — earn 
ings  and  dividends. 

The  FORBES/Gallup 
Poll  of  CEOS  also  found  that 
60%  of  the  bosses  give  the 
media  failing  marks  on  cov- 
ering the  executive  com- 
pensation subject.  Their 
biggest  gripe?  Nine  out  of 
ten  feel  the  media  freely 
criticize  executive  salaries 
while  ignoring  the  often 
much  higher  earnings  of 
entertainers  and  athletes 
like  Michael  Jordan,  who 
received  $36  million  for  en- 
dorsements and  playing 


Does  the  news  media  give 
generally  fair  or  generally 
unfair  coverage  to  chief 
executive  salaries? 


Generally  fair  coverage 
Generally  unfair  coverage 
About  an  equal  mixture 


basketball  last  year. 

But  CEO  skins  are  thick: 
Eight  out  often  say  they  are 
barely  bothered  by  the 
media's  coverage,  and  only 
one  in  nine  expresses  real 
anger  about  it. 

Do  incentive  compen- 
sation systems  work?  Most 
executives  think  so.  Vir 
tually  all  (97%)  say  their  pay 
is  tied  at  least  in  part  to 
corporate  performance, 
and  57%  say  they're 
working  harder  than  they 
would  if  their  compensa- 
tion were  a  fixed  amount. 

Despite  the  prominent 
executive  heads  that  have 
rolled  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  only  2%  of  the  polled 
executives  say  there's 


Are  the  news  media  more 
likely  to  criticize  executive 
salaries  or  those  of  people 
in  other  professions? 


Business  executives 

Other  professions 
I  1% 

Equally  likely 
■  10% 


much  chance  they'll  lose 
their  jobs  or  be  replaced 
in  the  next  12  months, 
compared  with  10%  of 
working  Americans  polle 
separately  by  Gallup  who 
fear  they'll  soon  be  gettir 
pink  slips. 

-VlCKI  CONTAVEJ 


Does  the  incentive  part  ot 
your  compensation 
actually  make  you  work 
harder? 


Working  harder  than  I  would 
if  compensation  were  fixed 


Would  work  as  hard  regardless 
of  incentives 


No  opinion 
|  3% 


Very  likely 
1 1% 

Fairly  likely 
1 1% 

Not  too  likely 

Not  at  all  likely 

No  opinion 
1 1% 
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Some  institutional  holders  say  it's  a  conflict  of  interest 
:or  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  to  be  the  same 
oerson.  Appointing  a  "lead  director"  might  help. 

Safety  valve 


3y  Brigid  McMenamin 

^AST  FALL  Navistar  International 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  James 
Dotting  got  some  unpleasant  news, 
irhe  $80  billion  (assets)  California 
fcblic  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
em  (Calpers),  owner  of  149,000 
Navistar  shares,  had  just  filed  a  share - 
lolder  proposal  that  would  strip  Cot- 
ing  of  his  board  chairmanship. 

Citing  three  years  of  losses  at  the 
>4.7  billion  ( 1993  sales)  Chicago 
arm,  Calpers  said  it  would  be  in  the 
company's  best  interest  to  put  an 
outside  director  in  charge  of  the 
board.  No  chief  executive  should 
(fhair  his  own  board,  says  Calpers 
General  Counsel  Richard  Koppes. 
fit's  like  grading  your  own  papers." 

Nonsense,  says  H.J.  Heinz  Chief 
xecutive  Anthony  O'Reilly,  58. 
3'Reilly,  president,  chief  executive 
nd  chairman  of  the  $7.1  billion 
1993  sales)  food  company,  recently 
old  Forbes  he  sees  no  need  for  an 
)utside  chairman.  "I  don't  think  any- 

|>ne  [on  the  board]  is  inhibited  in 
aying,  'That's  not  what  we  ought  to 
lo,'  "  says  O'Reilly.  "The  issue  is 
udgment,"  not  whether  someone  is 
rom  within  or  outside  the  firm. 

But  the  idea  of  having  an  outsider 
un  the  board  has  been  a  hot  topic  since 
)ecember  1992,  when  England's  Cad- 
»ury  committee  condemned  manage - 
lent  control  of  the  boardroom  at  Polly 
l*eck  International.  That's  the  big  U.K. 
onglomerate  whose  chairman  was  ar- 
ested  and  charged  widi  false  accounti- 
ng and  theft. 

In  the  past,  shareholder  activists  have 
Lied  proposals  to  require  a  nonexecu- 
ive  chairman  at  Advanced  Micro  De- 
ices,  Chrysler  and  Sears,  Roebuck, 
Jnong  others.  This  year  alone  New 
fork  City's  pension  funds  filed  share  - 
lolder  proposals  to  install  outside 
hairmen  at  Baxter  International, 
Champion  International  and  Polaroid. 


So  far,  none  of  these  proposals  has 
passed.  But  they're  becoming  a  night- 
mare for  management  because  they 
subject  chief  executives  to  scrutiny 
and  put  them  on  the  defensive. 

Navistar's  Cotting  managed  to 
avoid  a  showdown  by  flying  to  Sacra- 
mento to  tell  Calpers'  Koppes  about 
Wallace  Booth,  71,  a  retired  business- 
man and  longtime  Navistar  director 
who'd  recently  started  doing  many  of 
the  things  Calpers  would  have  asked 
of  an  outside  chairman. 

Booth — a  former  president  and 
chief  executive  of  United  Brands  and 
former  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Los  Angeles-based  Ducommun, 
Inc. — is  what's  known  as  a  "lead  di- 
rector. ' '  At  least  four  times  last  year  he 
got  Navistar's  other  outside  directors 
together  to  review  executive  perfor- 
mance, figure  compensation  and 
come  up  with  the  names  of  possible 
board  candidates.  The  company's  ex- 
ecutives were  not  invited.  Afterwards, 
Booth  told  Cotting  what  happened  at 
the  meeting. 

Satisfied  that  shareholders'  inter- 
ests were  being  met  by  Booth,  Koppes 
withdrew  Calpers'  proposal  to 
bounce  Cotting  from  the  board  chair- 
manship before  it  even  made  the 


proxy.  Which  may  be  a  lesson  for 
other  companies  worried  about  keep- 
ing institutional  shareholders  at  bay — 
or  simply  keeping  open  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  board  and 
management. 

Los  Angeles  lawyer  James  Ukro- 
pina,  a  former  chief  executive  and 
current  member  of  three  boards,  says 
a  lead  director  can  serve  as  an  early 
warning  system,  helping  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive spot  trouble  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Instead  of  getting 
tossed  overboard  without  warning. 

"I  think  it  may  act  as  a  safety  valve," 
says  Ukropina. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  the  lead 
director  concept  has  worked  at  Unum 
Corp.,  the  $3.4  billion  ( 1993  revenues) 
Portland,  Me. -based  insurance  compa- 
ny whose  outside  directors  appoint  a 
leader  every  year.  "If  somebody's  got  a 
problem,  he's  the  person  to  go  to," 
explains  Unum  General  Counsel  Kevin 
Tierney.  "It  allows  small  problems  not 
to  grow  into  big  ones." 

When  Unum  directors  got  tired  of 
canned  board  presentations  by  senior 
executives,  they  took  their  complaints 
to  lead  outside  director  Robert  Swig- 
gett,  who  relayed  the  message  to  Chief 
Executive  James  Orr.  Swiggett  also 
urged  Orr  to  have  dinner  with  the  other 
directors  the  night  before  the  board 
met — something  he  thought  might  get 
people  talking  more  freely.  Swiggett 
says  it  has.  "If  you've  got  a  lead  direc- 
tor, you  don't  need  an  outside  chair- 
man," says  Swiggett,  a  retired  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  Kollmorgen  Corp. 

Doesn't  this  kind  of  communica- 
tion happen  without  a  lead  director? 
"It  happens,"  says  Swiggett,  "but  it 
usually  happens  too  late." 

Calpers  and  some  other  big  institu- 
tional shareholders  are  beginning  to 
actively  promote  the  lead  director 
idea.  Already  this  year,  for  example, 
Calpers  has  tiled  shareholder  propos- 
als demanding  lead  directors  at  Ze- 
nith Electronics  and  usx-Marathon. 

Both  have  since  been  withdrawn, 
but  experienced  executives  and  direc- 
tors advise  chief  executive  officers  not 
to  wait  for  outsiders  to  force  the 
appointment  of  a  lead  director.  "Do  it 
before  trouble  starts,"  says  lawyer 
Ukropina.  "Small  changes  now  may 
be  far  better  than  a  series  of  dramatic 
changes  later."  BB 
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Paychecks  of 
America's  800 
top  chief  executives 


Who  says  top  executive  salaries  are  under  pressure  froi 
angry  shareholders  and  nervous  directors?  Measured  h 
salary  and  bonus,  as  a  group  the  executives  of  the  80 
biggest  U.S.  public  companies  made  11%  more  than  the 
did  in  1992.  Last  year  the  median  was  $896,000— a  baj 
salary  of  $569,000  plus  a  $327,000  bonus.  Include  gair 
from  the  exercise  of  stock  options,  and  the  media 
compensation  last  year  was  $1.4  million,  up  from  SI, 
million  in  1992. 

Excluding  stock  gains,  Richard  Jenrette  of  Equitab 
Cos.  had  the  highest  base  salary  and  bonus — $12.1  mil 
lion,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  $  1 1 .4  million  bonu 


Rank   Age     Birthplace   Education   Tenure  (years) 


among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 

AlliedSignal/Lawrence  A  Bossidy 

39 

3 

59 

Pittsfield  MA 

Colgate  U,  BA  '57 

3 

3 

Boeing/Frank  A  Shrontz 

349 

13 

62 

Boise  ID 

U  of  Idaho,  LLB  '54 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

36 

8 

E-Systems/A  Lowell  Lawson 

277 

10 

56 

Macon  GA 

U  of  Georgia,  BS  "60 

30 

_1C 

GenCorp/A  William  Reynolds 

467 

15 

60 

Columbus  OH 

Harvard,  AB  '55 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '57 

10 

9 

General  Dynamics/James  R  Mellor 

18 

2 

64 

Detroit  Ml 

Uof  Michigan,  BS  '52 

MS  '53 

13 

1 

General  Electric/John  F  Welch  Jr 

53 

4 

58 

Pea  body  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '57 

U  of  Illinois,  PhD  '60 

34 

13 

Grumman/Renso  L  Caporali 

589 

17 

61 

Batavia  NY 

Clarkson  U,  BCE  '54 

Princeton,  PhD  '64 

35 

4 

Litton  Industries/John  M  Leonis 

60 

Whittier  CA 

U  of  Arizona,  BSEE  '59 

34 

_10 

Lockheed/Daniel  M  Tellep 

320 

11 

62 

Forest  City  PA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BSME  '54 

MSEE  '55 

39 

5 

Loral/Bernard  L  Schwartz 

5 

1 

68 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BBA  '48 

22 

22 

Martin  Marietta/Norman  R  Augustine 

104 

7 

58 

Denver  CO 

Princeton,  BSE  '57 

MSE  '59 

17 

6 

McDonnell  Douglas/John  F  McDonnell 

472 

16 

56 

Baltimore  MD 

Princeton,  BS  '60 

MS  '62 

32 

6 

Northrop/Kent  Kresa 

344 

12 

56 

New  York  NY 

MIT,  BS  '59 

MS  '61 

19 

4 

Raytheon/Dennis  J  Picard 

88 

6 

61 

Providence  Rl 

Northeastern  U,  BSEE  '62 

39 

3 

Rockwell  Intl/Donald  R  Beall 

77 

5 

55 

Beaumont  CA 

San  Jose  State  U,  BS  '60 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MBA  '61 

26 

6 

Sundstrand/Harry  C  Stonecipher 

384 

14 

58 

Scott  County  TN 

Tennessee  Tech,  BS  '60 

7 

5 

Teledyne/William  P  Rutledge 

682 

18 

52 

Pittston  PA 

Lafayette  C,  BS  '63 

Geo  Washington  U,  MS  '67 

8 

3 

Textron/lames  F  Hardymon 

224 

9 

59 

Maysville  KY 

U  of  Kentucky,  BS  '56 

MS '58 

4 

2 

United  Technologies/George  David 

205 

8 

52 

Bryn  Mawr  PA 

Harvard,  BA  '65 

Uof  Virginia,  MBA  '67 

19 

_1C 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services:  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  for  !ess  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  12lncludes  shares  indirectly 
held.    13Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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Charles  Sanford  of  Bankers  Trust  earned  an  $8.1  million 
bonus  last  year,  putting  him  in  second  place. 

The  oldest  chief  executive  among  these  800  firms  is 
Giant  Food's  founder  Israel  Cohen,  who,  at  81,  also  has 
the  longest  tenure  with  his  firm — 58  years.  Michael  Dell, 
[founder  of  Dell  Computer,  is  the  youngest  chief  execu- 
ive.  Dell  is  only  29. 

The  best-paying  industry?  Aerospace  and  defense, 
,vhere  the  19  companies  on  the  following  list  paid  out  a 
median  $1.4  million  in  salary  and  bonus  to  their  chief 
;xecutives.  Consumer  nondurables  is  in  second  place,  with 
nedian  pay  of  $1.3  million. 

Once  again,  the  industry  with  the  lowest  pay  was  electric 
utilities.  The  median  salary  and  bonus  for  utilities  bosses: 
$592,000. 

While  corporate  proxy  statements  are  now  required  to 
:learly  list  how  much  an  executive  made  in  salary  and 
bonus,  it's  still  difficult  to  assign  a  monetary  value  to  a 
[pedal  type  of  bonus  known  as  a  restricted  stock  award. 
Under  such  bonuses,  executives  are  awarded  stock  but 
they  don't  actually  take  possession  of  the  shares  until  a 
specified  time  period  expires  or  a  specific  performance 
pbjective  is  met.  Corporations  value  these  awards  based  on 
he  closing  price  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Nevertheless, 
Jl  such  figures  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  corporate 
profits  and  stock  valuations  will  increase. 

In  the  real  world,  of  course,  earnings  and  stock  prices 
Idso  go  down.  So  Forbes  thinks  it  makes  sense  to  count 
only  the  stock  grants  that  became  unrestricted  (i.e., 


vested)  during  the  latest  fiscal  year.  In  the  following  table 
the  value  of  such  stock  is  included  in  our  "other"  compen- 
sation column,  as  are  fringe  benefits  like  company  cars, 
housing,  company-paid  insurance  premiums,  tax  account- 
ing services  and  club  memberships. 

For  each  of  the  800  chief  executives,  "Salary"  shows  the 
base  salary  for  the  latest  fiscal  year,  usually  1993.  The 
"Bonus"  column  refers  to  all  annual  bonuses  earned  by 
the  executive  during  the  year.  "Stock  gains"  shows  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  stock  purchased 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  option  and  the  trading  price 
of  the  stock  on  the  day  the  option  is  exercised. 

Note:  Executives  often  sell  stock  that  is  acquired  via 
options.  Our  table  shows  that  International  Game  Tech- 
nology President  John  Russell  realized  $8.2  million  from 
the  exercise  of  stock  options  during  fiscal  1993  but  now 
owns  only  $5  million  w  orth  of  shares. 
•  Other  executives  who  appear  to  have  unloaded  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  shares  acquired  via  options  include 
Goodyear  Chief  Stanley  Gault  and  Apple  Computer's 
Chief  Executive  Michael  Spindler,  who,  as  of  the  latest 
proxy  statement,  owns  well  under  1%  of  his  company's 
shares. 

The  "Total  return"  column  shows  the  gain  (or  loss)  of 
each  corporation's  common  stock  during  the  five  years 
ended  Mar.  31 .  Dividends  and  special  cash  distributions,  if 
any,  were  hypothetically  reinvested  in  the  common  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  they  were  distributed  to 
shareholders.  $M 


-Compensation- 


— Stock  owned— 


-Company  data- 


salary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change* 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

744 

$650 

12% 

$486 

•■— ' 

$2,098 

$7,720 

0.11% 

$5.5 

$9,078 

$396 

14% 

Industry  medians 

poo 

$1,500 

15% 

$4,128 

$2,816 

$9,544 

$20,7435 

0.06% 

$6.3 

$11,827 

$656 

22% 

AlliedSignal 

:  797 

624 

3 

67 

1,488 

7,858 

 6 

0.6 

25,438 

1,244 

10 

Boeing 

'  425 

345 

NA 

367 

787 

1.9259 

NA 

0.12 

1.6 

2,097 

122 

12 

E-Systems 

651 

330 

8 

118 

1,099 

4,803 

0.10 

0.4 

1,905 

43 

1 

GenCorp 

670 

1,350 

12 

12,879 

14,899 

NA 

0.89 

22.5 

3,187 

885 

24 

General  Dynamics 

1,750 

2,200 

13 

441 

2,894 

7,285 

31,374 

0.02 

17.1 

60,562 

5,177 

21 

General  Electric 

■  450 

310 

28 

37 

7978 

1,880s 

0.12 

2.5 

3,225 

59 

30 

Grumman 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3,492 

-21 

14 

Litton  Industries 

763 

650 

5 

240 

1,653 

6,614 

0.02 

0.6 

13,071 

422 

11 

Lockheed 

859 

3,526 

-24 

3,316 

25,989 

33,690 

64,753 

1.73 

51.1 

3,562 

201 

20 

Loral 

830 

800 

19 

1,645 

794 

4,069 

12,625 

0.11 

4.6 

9,436 

450 

17 

Martin  Marietta 

:  559 

495 

54 

34 

1,088 

4,452 

3.33 

149.9 

14,487 

396 

7 

McDonnell  Douglas 

1  675 

450 

-2 

383 

1,508 

7,720 

0.58 

10.5 

5,063 

96 

13 

Northrop 

I  871 

870 

26  , 

2,110 

935 

4,785 

10,653" 

0.14 

12.6 

9,201 

693 

17 

Raytheon 

815 

900 

23 

3,640 

5,355 

15,142 

0.18 

15.4 

10,952 

584 

16 

Rockwell  Intl 

650 

187 

-23 

532 

1,368 

5,360 

0.61 

9.1 

1,383 

146 

13 

Sundstrand 

J  600 

NA 

600 

2.5614 

 6 

 7 

2,492 

73 

-9 

Teledyne 

[  725 

950 

12 

596 

2,271 

6,408s 

0.02 

0.7 

9,078 

379 

19 

Textron 

771 

600 

NA 

906 

164 

2,440s 

NA 

0.05 

4.3 

20,736 

487 

10 

United  Technologies 
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 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

1  BUSINESS  SERVICES  &  SUPPLIES 

Alco  Standard/John  E  Stuart 

485 

20 

50 

Berkeley  CA 

Pace  U,  BS  '80 

MBA  '80 

9 

1 

Automatic  Data/Josh  S  Weston 

48 

3 

65 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  City,  BS  '50 

U  of  New  Zealand,  MA  '52 

24 

11 

Avery  Dennison/Charles  0  Miller 

276 

10 

66 

Hartford  CT 

Johns  Hopkins  U,  BA  '49 

30 

16 

H&R  Block/Thomas  M  Bloch 

500 

00 

Af\ 

4U 

Kansas  uty  mu 

uaremont  mci\enna  t,  da  /□ 

lis 

L 

Browning-Ferris  Inds/William  D  Ruckelshaus  416 

1  Q 

lis 

C  1 
Ol 

Indianapolis  IN 

Princeton,  BA  '57 

Ndrvara,  lib  du 

7 

c 
0 

Comdisco/Kenneth  N  Pontikes1 

523 

23 

54 

Chicago  IL 

Southern  Illinois  U,  BA  '63 

25 

25 

Computer  Sciences/William  R  Hoover 

176 

7 

64 

Bingham  Canyon  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '53 

MS  '54 

30 

22 

Deluxe/Harold  V  Haverty 

417 

15 

64 

Detroit  Ml 

40 

8 

F/iiiifav/P  R  RnoprQ  Ir 

C.l|UllaA/U  D  lAUgClOJI 

454 

1  Q 

CA 

New  York  ny 

Pnf+ue  hum  P     DA  '£1 

bertysDurg  t,  da  di 

rV,r.  IA;'-,  r  h  i  n  ri  1  / ,  n  II    MD  A  'CO 

oeo  wasnington  u,  mdh 

/ 

C 
J 

rliM  L/dla/nclliy  \j  UUL)Ucb 

73fi 

DU 

wasnington 

Gsorge  Washington  U,  BS  65 

IVIDH 

7 

First  Financial  Mgmt/Patrick  H  Thomas 

8 

i 

51 

Atlanta  GA 

Georgia  State  U,  BS  '60 

MS  '61 

23 

20 

FlightSafety  Intl/Albert  L  Ueltschi1 

774 

27 

77 

Frankfort  KY 

43 

43 

WW  f^rainppr/D^wiii  W  firainppr 

WW  VJI 0 1 1  IgCl  /  UC  V IU  IV  UldlllgCI 

443 

17 

66 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BSEE  '50 

42 

20 

Hsr^rn/riprpk  P  Hathawav 

naldUU'UCICn  U  Iklllluvvay 

631 

L3 

DU 

England 

99 

_10 

Interpublic  Group/Philip  H  Geier  Jr 

248 

Q 

3 

by 

Pontiac  Ml 

Colgate  u,  da  3i 

Pnlnmhii    MO  A  'CO 

uoiumDia,  mbm  jis 

1  O 

1  ft 
14 

Kelly  Services/Terence  E  Adderley 

570 

24 

60 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BBA  '55 

MBA  '56 

36 

27 

Manpower/Mitchell  S  Fromstein 

409 

14 

66 

Milwaukee  Wl 

18 

18 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg/Livio  D  DeSimone 

324 

it 

3/ 

Canada 

IVICblll,  Bobt  D/ 

31 

•> 

j  i 

Ogden/R  Richard  Ablon 

279 

1 1 
1 1 

New  Torn  NT 

Rnetnn  II   RA  '7  1 

Dosion  u,  dm  /i 

Li 

A 

Olsten/Frank  N  Liguori 

68 

4 

47 

Npw  York  NY 

l»C»¥    1  Ul  n  11  1 

St  Franris  C  NY  BBA  '69 

<Jl  1  iQlllil.)  'j  ill,  UUn  UJ 

23 

4 

Omnicom  Group/Bruce  Crawford 

166 

6 

65 

West  Bridgewater  MA 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '52 

5 

5 

PHH/Robert  D  Kunisch 

435 

16 

52 

Norwalk  CT 

NYU,  BBA  '63 

28 

6 

Pitney  Bowes/George  B  Harvey 

161 

5 

63 

New  Haven  CT 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '54 

37 

11 

Sensormatic  Electron/Ronald  G  Assaf1 

45 

2 

58 

Akron  OH 

28 

23 

Thermo  Electron/George  N  Hatsopoufos1 

496 

21 

67 

Greece 

MIT,  BS  '49 

PhD  '56 

38 

38 

WMX  Technologies/Dean  L  Buntrock1 

350 

13 

62 

Columbia  SD 

St  Olaf  C,  BA  '55 

38 

26 

Xerox/Paul  A  Allaire 

231 

8 

55 

Worcester  MA 

Worcester  Polytech,  BSEE  '60 

Carnegie-Mellon,  MSIA  '66 

28 

4 

CAPITAL  GOODS 

Briggs  &  Stratton/Frederick  P  Stratton  Jr 

621 

16 

55 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Yale,  BS  '61 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '63 

21 

17 

Caterpillar/Donald  V  Fites 

321 

8 

60 

Tippecanoe  IN 

Valparaiso  U,  BS'56 

MIT,  MS  '71 

38 

4 

Cooper  Industries/Robert  Cizik 

185 

2 

63 

Scranton  PA 

U  of  Connecticut,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

33 

19 

Deere  &  Co/Hans  W  Becherer 

267 

7 

59 

Detroit  Ml 

Trinity  College  CT,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

32 

5 

Dover/Gary  L  Roubos 

228 

4 

57 

Denver  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '59 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

24 

13 

EG&G/John  M  Kucharski 

530 

•  13 

58 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Marquette  U,  BS  '58 

Geo  Washington  U,  JD  '65 

22 

7 

Emerson  Electric/Charles  F  Knight 

42 

1 

58 

Lake  Forest  IL 

Cornell,  BME  '58 

MBA  '59 

21 

21 

Honeywell/Michael  R  Bonsignore 

382 

11 

53 

Plattsburg  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BSEE  '63 

25 

1 

Hubbell/G  J  Ratcliffe 

569 

15 

58 

Charleston  WV 

Duke  U,  AB  '58 

Uof  Virginia,  JD  '61 

20 

6 

Illinois  Tool  Works/John  D  Nichols 

236 

5 

63 

China 

Harvard,  BA  '53 

MBA  '55 

14 

12 

Ingersoll-Rand/James  E  Perrella 

471 

12 

58 

Gloversville  NY 

Purdue  U,  MSIM  '61 

32 

1 

National  Service/D  Raymond  Riddle 

667 

17 

60 

Oglethorpe  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '55 

1 

1 

Parker  Hannifin/Duane  E  Collins 

696 

18 

58 

Holcombe  Wl 

Uof  Wise  Madison,  BSME  '61 

33 

1 

Premier  Industrial/Morton  L  Mandel1 

717 

19 

72 

Cleveland  OH 

54 

24 

Stanley  Works/Richard  H  Ayers 

535 

14 

51 

Newton  MA 

MIT,  BS  '65 

MS  '65 

22 

7 

Tenneco/Dana  G  Mead 

341 

9 

58 

Cresco  IA 

US  Military  Acad,  BS '57 

MIT,  PhD  '67 

2 

_10 

Tyco  International/L  Dennis  Kozlowski 

207 

3 

47 

Irvington  NJ 

Seton  Hall  C,  BA  '68 

19 

2 

Westinghouse/Michael  H  Jordan 

371 

10 

57 

Kansas  City  M0 

Yale,  BSCE  '57 

Princeton,  MSCE  '59 

1 

1 

York  Intl/Robert  N  Pokelwaldt 

260 

6 

57 

North  Tonawanda  NY 

SUNY  Buffalo,  BS  '60 

11 

3 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  3 1 .  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  4Four-year  total.  5Three-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  'Less  than  $100,000.  "Prior-year  data.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    ,3Paid  to  date.    '"Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


salary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change* 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

621  . 

$370 

6%  -  ' 

$132 

$73 

51,264 

$7,791 

0.33% 

$9.2 

$2,116 

$83 

16% 

Industry  medians 

!394 

$350 

NA 

$101 

$200 

$1,0449 

NA 

0.05% 

$1.2 

$6,916 

$6 

17% 

Alco  Standard 

005 

o 

u  /o 

HO  l 

o,ooy 

QUI 
0,111 

n  i  c 
U.lb 

11.0 

oil 

Automatic  Data 

683 

555 

5 

196 

501 

1,935 

10,303 

0.29 

4.4 

2,609 

83 

1 

Avery  Dennison 

367 

254 

36 

28 

360 

1,009 

NA 

0.33 

15.6 

1,278 

189 

29 

H&R  Block 

828 

298 

40 

6 



1,132  ■ 

4,988 

0.02 

0.8 

3,581 

204 

-1 

Browning-Ferns  Inds 

500 

441 

88 

5 

946 

6,590 

24.23 

185.6 

2,118 

70 

-1 

Comdisco 

581 

440 

jl 

J  30 

L,  1  HQ 

ft  IfK 

i  nfi 

l.UD 

13. o 

L,J\)l 

10 

Pnmnntar  Qnonroc 
UUIIipulcl  otlclloco 

803 

16 

1 

132 

282 

1,232 

4,967 

0.07 

1.6 

1,582 

142 

6 

Deluxe 

496 

'  0 

-42 

622 

— 

1,118 

5,342" 

0.45 

9.2 

1,217 

64 

15 

Equifax 

413 

0 

-59 

61 

— 

474 

3,435s 

 6 

 7 

1,490 

173 

352 

First  Data 

875 

5,410 

32 

13,423 

3,428 

23,136 

40,028 

0.81 

26.1 

1,670 

128 

28 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

220 

119 

o 

2 

04  1 

1  ,UUO 

?s  in 

409  8 

4UJ.0 

297 

66 

4 

Flioht^fptv  Intl 

1  M p,  1 1  lOtl  1  Cly  Mill 

607 

389 

28 

149 



1,145 

5,538 

10.23 

312.0 

2,628 

149 

20 

WW  Grainger 

271 

148 

NA 

160 

136 

7169 

NA 

0.09 

0.9 

1,422 

81 

17 

Harsco 

965 

350 

-22 

791 

— 

2,106 

29,805 

0.71 

15.8 

1,740 

125 

20 

Interpublic  Group 

540 

190 

27 

98 

828 

3,342 

5.42 

51.9 

1,955 

45 

4 

Kelly  Services 

860 

400 

3 

4 



1,264 

5,955" 

0.32 

4.5 

3,180 

-49 

102 

Manpower 

760 

248 

4 

605 

15 

1,628 

5,257s 

0.02 

4.9 

14,020 

1,263 

12 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

700 

875 

5 

272 

54 

1,901 

9,668" 

0.50 

4.7 

2,039 

62 

2 

Ogden 

621 

500 

31 

5,003 

6,124 

9,623" 

1.61 

21.0 

2,158 

-12 

24 

Olsten 

875 

565 

11 

521 

834 

2,796 

8,025 

0.31 

4.8 

1,516 

85 

23 

Omnicom  Group 

620 

490 

90 

7 

73 

1,189 

4,409 

0.29 

1.7 

2,116 

63 

5 

PHH 

677 

585 

5 

1,100 

498 

2,859 

10,811 

0.20 

13.1 

3,543 

353 

16 

Pitney  Bowes 

415 

370 

17 

51 

7,574 

8,410 

11,984s 

0.51 

9.2 

549 

63 

38 

Sensormatic  Electron 

417 

450 

13 

10 

135 

1,013 

9,871 

2.01 

35.8 

1,250 

77 

23 

Thermo  Electron 

,400 

0 

-15 

84 

2 

1,486 

22.446 

0.58 

71.2 

9,136 

453 

2 

WMX  Technologies 

763 

500 

-32 

89 

878 

2,230 

7,556" 

0.03 

3.5 

17,334 

-126 

15 

Xerox 

553 

$300 

6% 

$154 

$1,407 

$6,134 

0.11% 

$4.7 

$3,133 

$93 

15% 

Industry  medians 

5477 

$255 

32% 

$7 

$738 

$2,593 

2.68% 

$31.3 

$1,190 

$84 

31% 

Briggs  &  Stratton 

670 

339 

83 

32 

$593 

1,635 

3,416" 

0.02 

2.5 

11,615 

681 

16 

Caterpillar 

835 

400 

55 

1,392 

2,627 

13,981 

0.22 

9.4 

6,274 

367 

9 

Cooper  Industries 

734 

183 

32 

193 

901 

2,010 

5,804 

0.04 

2.7 

8,057 

308 

14 

Deere  &  Co 

610 

300 

13 

325 

1,017 

2,252 

7,291 

0.16 

5.1 

2,484 

158 

20 

Dover 

540 

0 

-30 

36 

349 

925 

3,900 

0.10 

0.9 

2,698 

80 

4 

EG&G 

800 

1,100 

6 

6,197 

996 

9,093 

19,708 

0.27 

34.2 

8,200 

839 

18 

Emerson  Electric 

553 

360 

NA 

462 

1,375s 

NA 

0.11 

4.7 

5,963 

322 

19 

Honeywell 

443 

340 

2 

48 

831 

6,464 

0.36 

6.8 

832 

66 

19 

Hubbell 

600 

568 

5 

1,020 

2,187 

16,253 

0.37 

15.6 

3,159 

207 

21 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

433 

420 

NA 

237 

1,090s 

NA 

0.08 

2.7 

4,021 

164 

18 

Ingersoll-Rand 

5003 

100 

NA 

19 

619 

NA 

0.01 

0.1 

1,843 

77 

5 

National  Service 

430 

134 

NA 

15 

5799 

NA 

0.07 

1.3 

2,492 

65 

8 

Parker  Hannifin 

520 

0 

4 

10 

530 

2,408 

19.38 

359.8 

713 

91 

15 

Premier  Industrial 

460 

230 

-3 

225 

915 

4,850 

0.11 

2.0 

2,273 

93 

8 

Stanley  Works 

665 

700 

NA 

154 

1,519s 

NA 

0.04 

3.2 

13,255 

451 

6 

Tenneco 

920 

0 

0 

1,508 

2,428 

NA 

0.59 

12.3 

3,133 

79 

8 

Tyco  International 

0003 

400 

NA 

7 

1,407 

NA 

 6 

 7 

8,875 

-270 

-11 

Westinghouse 

435 

202 

16 

5 

1,409 

2,052 

8,392s 

0.50 

6.7 

2,032 

76 

152 

York  Intl 
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IS  IS  HERE  TO  PROTEC 


-hi  a  rapidly  changing  world,  you  and  the  people  you  love  need  solid  financial  answers. 
(That  's  the  strength  ofFortis —  a  worldwide  financial  services  organization  $100  billion 
strong.  Built  on  a  foundation  of  solid  answers  for  over  165  years,  Fortis  stands  for  powerful 
choices  when  you  need  health  insurance  with  toddy  and  tomorrow  in  mind.  Life  insurance 


is  Financial  Group 

JAL  FUNDS  /  AN NUf^TfeS. 


iRhliirtMmowr..  Inc..  St:  Paul,  MN  4$164 '  1-800-806-2638.  Other  insurance  contracts  are  Issued  by  Furtiti  Benefit 


Benefits  Insurance  Company,  St.  Pa«il,.  vr 


VERYONE  IN  YOUR  CASTLE. 


that  can  help  you  live  a  better  life.  Employee  benefit  plans  that  can  even  benefit  the 
employer.  Mutual  funds  carefully  managed  to  help  meet  your  investment  objectives.  And 
annuities  to  help  your  golden  years  shine  brighter.  Solid  answers  for  everyone  in  your  castle. 
From  Fortis.  A  name  you  can  trust  around  the  world... and  right  in  your  own  backyard. 

f/ortis 


SOLID  ANSWERS  FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD* 


For  more  information,  call  your  independent  agent, 
broker  or  financial  consultant,  or  call 1-800-377-7282 . 


ORATE  AMERICA  S  MOST  POWERFOL  PEOPLE 

bbS'.'. 

'  ! 

4  sr  i' '  • 

Rank 

Age 

Birthplace 

FHiintinn 

Tenure  (years) 

LUUIfJUUII 

among 

in' 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs  industry 

firm 

CEO 

[  CHEMICALS 

Air  Prods  &  Chems/Harold  A  Wagner 

429 

16 

58 

Oakland  PA 

\JQ  mu  I IU  vn 

Stanford  11  RSMF  '58 

Harvard  MBA  '63 

31 

21 

Dow  Chemical/Frank  P  Popoff 

310 

11 

.58 

Bulgaria 

Indiana  U,  BS  '57 

MBA  '59 

35 

6 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours/Edgar  S  Woolard 

Jr  181 

8 

60 

Washington  NC 

NC  State  U,  BS  '56 

36 

Eastman  Chemical/Earnest  W  Deavenport  Jr  555 

22 

56 

Macon  MS 

Mississippi  State,  BS  '60 

MIT,  MS  '85 

34 

_10 

r*i.L    ■  /n       -  r*  p.ii    _ i j 

Ethyl/Bruce  C  Gottwald 

/ICC 

4bfa 

18 

60 

Richmond  VA 

VMI,  BS  '54 

38 

2 

FMC/Robert  N  Burt 

143 

3/ 

Lakewood  OH 

ninceion.  do  jj 

narvara,  ividh  d4 

91 
LI 

0 
J 

BF  Goodrich/John  D  Ong 

316 

12 

60 

Uhrichsville  OH 

Ohio  State  U,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  LLB  '57 

33 

15 

WR  Grace/J  P  Bolduc 

167 

7 

54 

Lewiston  ME 

St  Cloud  State.  BA  '61 

11 

1 

Great  Lakes  Chemical/Emerson  Kampen 

359 

13 

66 

Kalamazoo  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '51 

43 

17 

Hercules/Thomas  L  Gossage 

291 

10 

60 

Nashville  TN 

Georgia  Tech.  BS  '56 

MS '57 

6 

3 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group/Wendell  F  Bueche 

714 

9"i 

Do 

Hushing  Ml 

II  nf  Mntro  Hamo  R\W  W) 
U  01  liOue  Udlllc,  DolVIL  jl 

i 

i 

i  1 

i  i 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags/Eugene  P  Gnsanti 

132 

2 

64 

Buffalo  NY 

Boston  U,  LLB  '53 

Harvard,  LLM  '54 

34 

9 

Lubrizol/Lester  E  Coleman 

148 

5 

63 

Akron  OH 

U  of  Akron,  BS  '52 

U  of  Illinois,  PhD  '55 

39 

16 

Lyondell  Petrochem/Bob  G  Gower 

247 

9 

56 

West  Frankfort  IL 

Southern  Illinois  U,  BA  '58 

U  of  Minnesota.  PhD  '63 

31 

6 

Monsanto/Richard  J  Mahoney 

59 

1 

60 

Springfield  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '55 

32 

11 

Morton  International/S  Jay  Stewart 

540 

91 

LI 

^ 

rtneviiie  vvv 

1 1  nf  PinrinnQtl   DC  'fi  1 

u  or  uncinnau,  do  di 

\A/oct  t/inrinia  II  WRA  'KC 

vvesi  Virginia  u,  ividm  do 

91 
tl 

Nalco  Chemical/Edward  J  Mooney 

567 

23 

53 

OmarWV 

UlllOI    11  1 

II  nf  Texas  Austin  RS  '64 

U  Ul    IGAUJ  nUJllll,  UU 

JD  '67 

25 

_10 

Olin/John  W  Johnstone  Jr 

577 

24 

61 

Brooklyn  NY 

Hartwick  C,  BA  '54 

15 

7 

PPG  Industries/Jerry  E  Dempsey 

538 

20 

61 

Landrum  SC 

Clemson  U,  BSME  '54 

Georgia  State  U,  MBA  '68 

1 

1 

Praxair/H  William  Lichtenberger 

504 

19 

59 

Yugoslavia 

U  of  Iowa,  BA  '57 

SUNY  Buffalo,  MBA  '62 

35 

2 

Rohm  &  Haas/J  Lawrence  Wilson 

441 

17 

58 

Rosedale  MS 

Vanderbilt  U,  BE  '58 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

29 

6 

Sherwin-Williams/John  G  Breen 

145 

4 

59 

Cleveland  OH 

John  Carroll  U,  BS  '56 

Case  Western,  MBA  '61 

15 

15 

Sigma-Aldrich/Carl  T  Cori 

388 

14 

57 

St  Louis  M0 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BS  '59 

Washington  U,  PhD  '69 

24 

11 

Union  Carbide/Robert  D  Kennedy 

149 

6 

61 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Cornell.  BSME  '55 

39 

3 

Witco/Wilham  R  Toller 

408 

15 

63 

Fort  Smith  AR 

U  of  Aikansas,  BA  56 

10 

4 

COMPUTERS  &  COMMUNICATIONS 

Advanced  Micro/Walter  J  Sanders  IIP 

25 

2 

57 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BSEE  '58 

25 

25 

Alltel/Joe  T  Ford 

294 

40 

56 

Conway  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BS '59 

35 

7 

Amer  Power  Conversion/Rodger  B  Dowdell  Jr.  584 

52 

45 

Providence  Rl 

Brown,  BSEE '71 

U  of  Rhode  Island,  MSEE  '75 

9 

9 

American  Tel  &  Tel/Robert  E  Allen 

106 

13 

59 

Joplin  M0 

Wabash  C,  BA  '57 

37 

6 

Ameritech/Richard  C  Notebaert 

448 

44 

46 

Canada 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BA  '69 

U  of  Wise  Milwaukee,  MBA  '83 

25 

_id 

AMP/William  J  Hudson  Jr 

558 

48 

60 

Chicago  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '57 

32 

1 

Apple  Computer/Michael  H  Spindler 

240 

31 

52 

14 

1 

Applied  Materials/James  C  Morgan 

24 

1 

55 

Danville  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '62 

MBA  '63 

18 

17 

Arrow  Electronics/Stephen  P  Kaufman 

160 

17 

52 

Cambridge  MA 

MIT,  BS  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '65 

12 

8 

AST  Research/Safi  U  Qureshey1 

263 

34 

42 

Pakistan 

U  of  Texas  Austin.  BSEE  '75 

14 

6 

Avnet/Leon  Machiz 

462 

45 

69 

Brooklyn  NY 

42 

5 

Bell  Atlantic/Raymond  W  Smith 

203 

25 

56 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Carnegie-Mellon,  BS  '59 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MBA  '57 

35 

5 

BellSouth/John  L  Clendenin 

275 

36 

60 

El  Paso  TX 

Northwestern  U,  BA  '55 

39 

10 

BMC  Software/Max  P  Watson  Jr 

73 

9 

48 

New  Orleans  LA 

Louisiana  Tech  U,  BBA  '68 

9 

4 

Cabletron  Systems/S  Robert  Levine1 

789 

66 

36 

Worcester  MA 

U  of  Miami,  BS  '80 

11 

11 

Cisco  Systems/John  P  Morgndge 

770 

63 

60 

Elmhurst  IL 

Uof  Wise  Madison,  BBA  '55 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '57 

6 

6 

Citizens  Utilities/Leonard  Tow 

76 

10 

66 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BA '50 

Columbia,  PhD  '60 

4 

4 

Compaq  Computer/Eckhard  Pfeifter 

199 

24 

52 

Germany 

Nuremberg  Business,  BA  '63 

SMU,  MBA  '83 

11 

3 

Computer  Associates/Charles  B  Wang' 

112 

15 

49 

China 

CUNY  Queens,  BS  '67 

18 

18 

Conner  Peripherals/Finis  F  Conner1 

666 

56 

50 

Gadsden  AL 

San  Jose  State  U,  BS  '69 

9 

9 

Corning/James  R  Houghton 

381 

43 

58 

Corning  NY 

Harvard,  AB  '58 

MBA  '62 

32 

11 

Dell  Computer/Michael  S  Dell1 

709 

60 

29 

Houston  TX 

10 

10 

Digital  Equipment/Robert  B  Palmer 

618 

53 

53 

Gorman  TX 

Texas  Tech  U,  BS  '62 

MS  '65 

9 

2 

DSC  Communications/James  L  Donald 

78 

11 

62 

Carthage  TX 

SMU.  BSIE  '57 

MSIE  '65 

13 

13 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  2 1  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sales 

and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annus  1 

Directory  issue. 

Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  3 1 .  Sources  of  return  data 

Market 

Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomber 

1  Financial  Markets.    'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder. 

2Return 

is  for  less  than  five-year  period.   Annualized  salary. 

"Four-year  total. 

5Three-year  total 

6Less  than  0.01%.    7Less  than  $100,000.    "Prior -year  data 

9New 

CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office. 

10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly 

13Paid  to  date.    14Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock 

NA:  Not  available. 

ISO 
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■Compensation  —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


salary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  va! 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change* 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

300 

$350 

8% 

$108 

— 

$1,453 

$7,323 

0.13% 

$4.8 

$2,773 

$153 

14% 

Industry  medians 

569 

$256 

7% 

$92 

$288 

$1,205 

$2,5645 

0.04% 

$2.1 

$3,342 

$207 

19% 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

890 

594 

85 

218 

1,702 

7,728 

0.03 

4.8 

18,060 

644 

4 

Dow  Chemical 

792 

450 

0 

7 

1,435 

2,684 

11,100 

0.07 

25.8 

32,621 

566 

13 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

■500 

276 

NA 

50 

40 

8669 

NA 

 6 

 7 

3,903 

247 

NA 

Eastman  Chemical 

770 

265 

4 

39 

28 

1,102 

3,116s 

7.31 

97.4 

1,938 

90 

8 

Ethyl 

563 

314 

-3 

44 

2,282 

3,202 

5,644s 

0.21 

3.5 

3,754 

41 

7 

FMC 

HI 

Wi 

5U 

107 

18/ 

94 

1,662 

7,511 

0.43 

4.9 

1,818 

128 

1 

BF  Goodrich 

800 

986 

28 

1,008 

2,794 

NA 

0.30 

11.2 

4,408 

26 

U 

WR  Rrarp 

¥YI\  Ml'i 

866 

500 

10 

2 

85 

1,453 

13,625 

0.95 

44.0 

1 792 

273 

36 

firpat  1  akp*;  Phpmiral 

UlCal  Ltll\no  ullCHIILal 

726 

924 

10 

150 

1,800 

4,8974 

0.60 

25.4 

2,773 

208 

25 

Hprrnlps 

1 ICI  ICo 

5003 

0 

NA 

37 

— 

537 

NA 

0.08 

0.7 

1,074 

-168 

-1 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

700 

350 

17 

2,302 

3,352 

11,978 

1.40 

57.4 

1,189 

203 

20 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

653 

253 

_3 

84 

2,070 

3,060 

8,391 

0.35 

8.0 

1 526 

85 

17 

1  nhri7fil 

LU Ul  ItUI 

555 

460 

93 

1,098 

2,113 

7,136 

0.07 

1.3 

3,850 

4 

5 

lunnHpll  Pptrnrhpin 

900 

1,188 

55 

1,358 

3,235 

6.681 

14,390 

0.12 

11.2 

7,902 

494 

14 

Monsanto 

.455 

435 

NA 

14 

— 

9039 

NA 

0.03 

1.4 

2,537 

154 

232 

Morton  International 

390 

177 

NA 

266 

8339 

NA 

0.06 

1.3 

1,389 

153 

16 

Nalco  Chemical 

600 

140 

-5 

77 

817 

4,717 

0.23 

2.2 

2,423 

-92 

3 

Olin 

'250'3 

312 

NA 

350 

912 

NA 

 6 

0.4 

5,754 

295 

15 

PPG  Industries 

1547 

350 

-2 

96 

993 

NA 

0.13 

3.0 

2,438 

143 

62 

Praxair 

553 

86 

-12 

521 

1,159 

5,201 

0.09 

3.4 

3,269 

126 

14 

Rohm  &  Haas 

723 

560 

7 

1,393 

475 

3,151 

10,276 

0.58 

16.7 

2,949 

165 

21 

Sherwin-Williams 

600 

300 

24 

460 

1,360 

6,365 

0.26 

5.8 

739 

107 

18 

Sigma-Aldrich 

1815 

590 

-10 

108 

1,537 

3,050 

9,544 

0.15 

5.3 

4,640 

165 

14 

Union  Carbide 

[545 

364 

28 

15 

345 

1,268 

3,845" 

0.09 

1.2 

2,143 

20 

16 

Witco 

368 

$483 

16% 

$84 

:    —  ' 

$2,077 

$7,113 

0.26% 

$8.0 

$2,152 

$110 

■  17%  '. 

Industry  medians 

1929 

$2,081 

9% 

$1,416 

$8,276 

$12,703 

$41,334 

0.39% 

$9.1 

$1,648 

$229 

30% 

Advanced  Micro 

'575 

430 

4 

555 

231 

1,791 

6,587 

0.26 

13.0 

2,342 

262 

17 

Alltel 

370 

400 

17 

30 

800 

2,811 

10.84 

211.8 

250 

49 

120 

Amer  Power  Conversion 

032 

1,357 

12 

1,595 

3,983 

16,639 

0.01 

7.3 

67,156 

3,974 

14 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

|447 

351 

NA 

330 

1,1289 

NA 

 6 

1.7 

11,710 

1,513 

14 

Ameritech 

(533 

197 

50 

114 

17 

860 

NA 

0.01 

0.8 

3,451 

297 

10 

AMP 

697 

302 

NA 

1,158 

2.1579 

NA 

 6 

 7 

8,446 

-35 

0 

Apple  Computer 

485 

388 

15 

641 

11,324 

12,838 

22,301 

0.56 

19.3 

1,205 

122 

50 

Applied  Materials 

504 

636 

19 

220 

1,518 

2,878 

8,436 

3.40 

38.3 

2,536 

82 

45 

Arrow  Electronics 

544 

514 

-17 

982 

2,040 

9,899 

8.45 

45.8 

1,971 

-50 

44 

AST  Research 

000 

0 

0 

108 

1,108 

5,720 

0.15 

2.2 

2,906 

70 

13 

Avnet 

809 

881 

18 

773 

2,463 

12,752 

0.03 

6.5 

12,990 

1,482 

12 

Bell  Atlantic 

785 

706 

9 

464 

1,954 

10,421 

 6 

2.7 

15,880 

1,034 

12 

BellSouth 

240 

621 

-3 

983 

3,896 

5,739 

1 1.824s 

0.70 

11.3 

274 

81 

41 

BMC  Software 

I  52 

0 

0 

52 

208" 

20.24 

592.9 

553 

110 

48 

Cabletron  Systems 

187 

172 

8 

1 

360 

1.1694 

2.37 

187.6 

928 

241 

1172 

Cisco  Systems 

003 

485 

20 

3,922 

5,410 

21,969" 

1.9412 

55.2 

619 

126 

6 

Citizens  Utilities 

000 

1,500 

45 

2,500 

9,649s 

 6 

0.1 

7,191 

462 

22 

Compaq  Computer 

000 

2,700 

35 

19 

3,719 

12,402 

4.14 

200.4 

2,055 

342 

13 

Computer  Associates 

616 

0 

-66 

5 

620 

5,423 

2.66 

20.2 

2,152 

-445 

17 

Conner  Peripherals 

673 

482 

-5 

221 

1,376 

10,103 

0.64 

40.9 

4,005 

-15 

16 

Corning 

337 

202 

7 

12 

551s 

2,424 

32.57 

266.1 

2,873 

-36 

40 

Dell  Computer 

738 

0 

NA 

9 

747 

NA 

 6 

0.2 

13,637 

-92 

-21 

Digital  Equipment 

688 

1,460 

126 

3,158 

5,306 

11,805 

0.26 

9.4 

731 

82 

38 

DSC  Communications 
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If  HIE  HIYIEflluH  9  IflUDI 

runcnruL  rcurLc 

 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in . 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

[  COMPUTERS  &  COMMUNICATIONS  1 

EMC/Michael  C  Ruettgers 

49 

5 

51 

Muskogee  OK 

Idaho  State,  BBA  '64 

Harvard,  MBA  '67 

6 

2 

Gateway  2000/Theodore  Waitt 

711 

61 

31 

Sioux  City  IA 

9 

9 

General  Instrument/Daniel  FAkerson 

365 

42 

45 

Oakland  CA 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  70 

London  Sch  Economics,  MS  78 

1 

1 

GTE/Charles  R  Lee 

223 

28 

54 

Pittsburgh  PA 

/\  ii    n»  T  1 

Cornell,  BA  62 

Harvard,  MBA  64 

11 

2 

Harris  Corp/John  T  Hartley 

Oil 

LU 

in 

29 

64 

Jacksonville  FL 

KaiU>i«i  II    DC  'CC 

Auburn  U,  BS  5b 

00 

38 

8 

Hewlett-Packard/Lewis  E  Piatt 

180 

22 

53 

Johnson  City  NY 

Cornell,  BSME  '64 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '66 

28 

2 

Intel/Andrew  S  Grove 

214 

26 

57 

Hungary 

CUNY  City,  BS  '60 

U  of  Cat  Berkeley,  PhD  '63 

26 

71 

IBM/Louis  VGerstnerJr 

51 

6 

52 

Mineola  NY 

Dartmouth,  BA  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '65 

1 

1  ' 

Intl  Game  Technology/John  J  Russell 

43 

4 

64 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

8 

1 

Itel/Rod  F  Dammeyer 

72 

8 

53 

Cleveland  OH 

Kent  State  U,  BA  '60 

9 

1 

LDDS  Communications/Bernard  Ebbers 

580 

50 

52 

Canada 

Mississippi  C,  BA  '67 

9 

9 

Lotus  Development/Jim  P  Manzi 

174 

20 

42 

New  York  NY 

Colgate  U,  BA  73 

Tufts  U,  MA  79 

11 

8 

McCaw  Cellular/Craig  0  McCaw1 

787 

65 

44 

Centralia  WA 

Stanford  U,  BA  73 

28 

21 

MCI  Communications/Bert  C  Roberts  Jr 

233 

30 

51 

Kansas  City  M0 

Johns  Hopkins  U,  BS  '65 

22 

2 

Merisel/Michael  D  Pickett 

578 

49 

46 

Long  Beach  CA 

USC,  BBA  '69 

11 

6 

MFS  Communications/James  Q  Crowe1 

649 

55 

44 

Camp  Pendleton  CA    Rensselaer.  BSME  72 

Pepperdine  U,  MBA  '82 

8 

3  1 

Micron  Technology/Joseph  L  Parkinson1 

271 

35 

48 

San  Antonio  TX 

Columbia,  BA  '67 

Tulane  U,  JD  71 

14 

8 

Microsoft/William  H  Gates1 

752 

62 

38 

Seattle  WA 

19 

13 

Molex/Fredenck  A  Krehbiel 

703 

59 

52 

Hinsdale  IL 

Lake  Forest  C,  BA  '63 

29 

6 

Motorola/Gary  L  Tooker 

61 

7 

54 

Shelby  OH 

Arizona  State,  BSEE  '62 

32 

1 

Natl  Semiconductor/Gilbert  F  Amelio 

278 

37 

51 

New  York  NY 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '65 

PhD  '68 

3 

3 

Nextel  Communications/Brian  D  McAuley 

517 

46 

53 

Brooklyn  NY 

Adelphi  U.  BBA  61 

7 

7 

Novell/Robert  J  Frankenberg 

— 

— 

47 

Chippewa  Falls  W 

San  Jose  State  U,  BS  74 

_10 

_10 

Nynex/William  C  Ferguson 

280 

38 

63 

Detroit  Ml 

Albion  C,  AB  '52 

42 

5 

Oracle  Systems/Lawrence  J  Ellison1 

241 

32 

49 

New  York  NY 

17 

17 

Pacific  Telesis/Sam  Ginn 

217 

27 

57 

St  Clair  AL 

Auburn  U,  BS  '59 

34 

6 

Parametric  Tech/Steven  C  Walske 

34 

3 

41 

Los  Alamos  NM 

Princeton,  BA  74 

Harvard,  MBA  78 

7 

7 

Quantum/William  J  Miller 

526 

47 

48 

Fargo  ND 

U  of  Minnesota,  BS  '67 

JD70 

2 

2 

Raychem/Robert  J  Sa  Idich 

677 

57 

60 

New  York  NY 

Rice  U.  BS  '56 

Harvard,  MBA  '61 

30 

4  { 

Seagate  Technology/Alan  F  Sbugart1 

116 

16 

63 

Los  Angeles  CA 

U  of  Redlands,  BS  '53 

15 

15 

Silicon  Graphics/Edward  R  McCracken 

108 

14 

50 

Fairfield  IA 

Iowa  State,  BSEE  '66 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '68 

10 

10 

So  New  Eng  Telecom/Daniel  J  Miglio 

679 

58 

53 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  BS  '62 

32 

1 

Southwestern  Bell/Edward  E  Whitacre  Jr 

95 

12 

52 

Ennis  TX 

Texas  Tech  U,  BSIE  '64 

31 

4 

Sprint/William  T  Esrey 

188 

23 

54 

Philadelphia  PA 

Denison  U,  BA  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '64 

14 

9 

Sun  Microsystems/Scott  G  McNealy1 

246 

33 

39 

Columbus  IN 

Harvard,  BA76 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '80 

12 

10 

Sybase/Mark  B  Hoffman1 

172 

19 

47 

Windom  MN 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '69 

U  of  Arizona,  MBA  79 

10 

10 

Tandem  Computers/James  G  Treybig1 

582 

51 

53 

Clarendon  TX 

Rice  U,  BS  '63 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '68 

19 

19 

Tele  &  Data  Systems/LeRoy  T  Carlson  Jr 

638 

54 

47 

Chicago  IL 

Harvard,  BA  '68 

MBA  71 

20 

8 

Texas  Instruments/Jerry  R  Junkins 

170 

18 

56 

Fort  Madison  IA 

Iowa  State,  BS  '59 

SMU,  MS  '68 

35 

9!i 

3Com/Eric  Benhamou 

360 

41 

38 

France 

Stanford  U,  MS  77 

7 

Unisys/James  A  Unruh 

287 

39 

53 

Goodrich  ND 

Jamestown  C,  BSBA  '63 

U  of  Denver,  MBA  '64 

14 

4 

U  S  West/Richard  D  McCormick 

178 

21 

53 

Fort  Dodge  IA 

Iowa  State,  BSEE  '61 

9 

3 

Wellfleet  Commun/Paul  J  Sevenno1 

782 

64 

47 

Paterson  NJ 

Rensselaer.  BSEE  '69 

8 

8 

CONSTRUCTION 

Centex/Laurence  E  Hirsch 

36 

1 

48 

New  Yoik  NY 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '68 

Villanova,JD71 

9 

6 

Fluor/Leslie  G  McCraw 

91 

3 

59 

Sandy  Springs  SC 

Clemson  U,  BSCE  '56 

19 

4 

Foster  Wheeler/Richard  J  Swift 

617 

10 

49 

Indianapolis  IN 

US  Military  Acad,  BS '66 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  U,  MBA  76 

20 

_10 

Manville/W  Thomas  Stephens 

396 

8 

51 

Crossett  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BS  '65 

MS  "66 

31 

8| 

Masco/Richard  A  Manoogian 

57 

2 

57 

Long  Branch  NJ 

Yale,  BA  '58 

36 

26 

Morrison  Knudsen/William  J  Agee 

206 

5 

56 

Boise  ID 

U  of  Idaho,  BS  '60 

Harvard,  MBA  '53 

6 

6  I 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  repo  fed  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  *Percentage  change  Is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-yeartotal.  6Lessthan0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  ePrior-yeardata.  9New 
3;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    '5Paid  to  date.    '"Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


alary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— (Sthou)  

change* 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

(Sthou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

S8 

$483 

16% 

$84 

—  ' 

$2,077 

$7,113 

0.26% 

$8.0 

$2,152 

$110 

17% 

Industry  medians 

)0C 

31% 

$2 

$7,324 

$8,076 

NA 

0.13% 

$4.3 

$783 

$127 

102% 

EMC 

;oo 
)JO 

0 

8 

8 

545 

$1,711" 

46.10 

650.6 

1,732 

100 

NA 

Gateway  2000 

iOO3 

560 

NA 

72 

1,432 

NA 

 6 

 7 

1,393 

90 

982 

General  Instrument 

'29 

1,017 

-6 

214 

335 

2,295 

6,363s 

 6 

2.0 

19,748 

990 

12 

GTE 

)68 

561 

6 

424 

707 

2,259 

7,321 

0.32 

5.4 

3,179 

120 

15 

Harris  Corp 

119 

54 

55 

1,366 

463 

2,701 

NA 

0.02 

3.0 

21,426 

1,284 

11 

Hewlett-Packard 

lull 

1,014 

CO 

116 

2,356 

11,388 

0.11 

27.8 

8,782 

2,295 

39 

Intel 

|00 

1,125 

NA 

5,085 

7,710 

NA 

 6 

1.8 

62,716 

-7,987 

_9 

IBM 

'753 

324 

NA 

74 

8,247 

8,920 

NA 

0.16 

4.9 

532 

114 

80 

Intl  Game  Technology 

186 

675 

NA 

99 

4,345 

5,805 

NA 

0.15 

1.1 

1,909 

15 

4 

Itel 

!00 

500 

30 

12 

— 

8128 

2,324" 

7.29 

170.6 

1,145 

104 

1002 

LDDS  Communications 

150 

650 

100 

35 

1,420 

2,755 

29,017 

2.68 

66.2 

981 

56 

29 

Lotus  Development 

00 

0 

0 

2 

102 

52,833 

6.71 

696.9 

2,195 

-227 

5 

McCaw  Cellular 

;oo 

900 

11 

497 

2,197 

6,5885 

0.08 

9.7 

11,921 

627 

11 

MCI  Communications 

88 

282 

4 

45 

815 

4,922 

o.io 

0.5 

3,086 

30 

24 

[Uprise 

'70 

175 

NA 

228 

673s 

NA 

 6 

 7 

141 

-16 

NA 

MFS  Communications 

:V 

490. 

433 

17 

c, 
J 

1 ,140 

1  QQ/1 

1,384 

U,j8/ 

n  na 
U.Uo 

9  Q 
£.3 

1  001 
1/01 

0/17 

OA 
J4 

Micron  Technology 

'67 

152 

47 

418 

1,447 

27.62 

7,145.0 

4,109 

1,036 

50 

Microsoft 

50 

50 

11 

95 

78 

573 

2,686 

11.88 

247.9 

900 

83 

22 

Molex 

70 

847 

NA 

14 

4,768 

6,3999 

NA 

0.03 

7.3 

16,963 

1,022 

39 

Motorola 

-69 

792 

68 

562 

— 

1,923 

4,007s 

 6 

0.2 

2,244 

223 

23 

Natl  Semiconductor 

on 

onn 

4 

a  on 

439 

959 

2,241s 

1.04 

31.2 

62 

-36 

572 

Nextel  Communications 

NA 

NA 

NA 

 6 

 7 

1,174 

-33 

37 

Novell 

73 

562 

-5 

256 

308 

1,899 

8,049 

0.02 

2.6 

13,408 

-272 

6 

Nynex 

00 

1,150 

95 

2,150 

7,485 

22.52 

1,940.0 

1,693 

198 

40 

Oracle  Systems 

44 

793 

19 

803 

2,340 

10,510 

 6 

0.7 

9,244 

191 

14 

Pacific  Telesis 

DU 

/inn 

4UU 

on 

A 

4 

in  oio 

1  n  O.C7 

OC  £M  Q4 

1:0,018 

1.30 

OQ  A 
Z8.4 

i  Q/i 
184 

43 

C02 

Parametric  Tech 

00 

537 

NA 

937 

NA 

0.33 

2.2 

2,003 

-10 

35 

Quantum 

97 

110 

35 

607 

2,858 

0.05 

0.7 

1,394 

9 

4 

Raychem 

50 

411 

27 

1,680 

991 

3,632 

9,678 

0.48 

8.0 

3,114 

151 

15 

Seagate  Technology 

36 

310 

36 

— 

3,015 

3,961 

10,512 

0.39 

12.1 

1,262 

115 

44 

Silicon  Graphics 

01 

180 

44 

24 

605 

NA 

0.2 

1,654 

-54 

3 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

62 

1,124 

23 

2,551 

4,437 

13,645 

0.04 

9.4 

10,690 

1,435 

18 

Southwestern  Bell 

02 

818 

25 

448 

529 

2,597 

12,393 

0.06 

8.0 

11,368 

468 

8 

Sprint 

00 

251 

-35 

1 

1,461 

2,114 

6,906 

1.84 

41.5 

4,493 

188 

11 

Sun  Microsystems 

03 

425 

38 

1 

2,027 

2,756 

3,857" 

2.08 

48.5 

427 

44 

862 

Sybase 

62 

137 

36 

9 

808 

3,788 

0.63 

9.0 

2,023 

-510 

-4 

Tandem  Computers 

16 

56 

2 

15 

311 

698 

1,942 

2.03 

40.1 

591 

34 

2 

Tele  &  Data  Systems 

92 

740 

59 

412 

922 

2,766 

6,004 

0.05 

3.4 

8,523 

476 

16 

Texas  Instruments 

75 

23 

5 

527 

523 

1,448 

2,199s 

0.34 

5.3 

753 

-43 

17 

3Com 

73 

800 

-13 

42 

234 

1,849 

5,693 

0.03 

0.8 

7,743 

362 

-9 

Unisys 

00 

575 

10 

1,098 

345 

2,718 

9,266" 

0.03 

6.6 

10,294 

394 

11 

U  S  West 

35 

156 

38 

291 

699s 

3.69 

79.6 

267 

42 

992 

Wellfleet  Commun 

15 

$330 

11% 

$315 

-  $2,321 

$8,414 

0.30% 

$4.8 

$2,723 

$78 

7% 

Industry  medians 

$330 

21% 

$24 

$9,750 

$10,568 

$13,132 

0.73% 

$6.4 

$2,996 

$79 

18% 

Centex 

80 

610 

10 

563 

2,750 

4,603 

14,994 

0.11 

4.8 

8,101 

175 

18 

Fluor 

75 

152 

NA 

221 

7489 

NA 

0.01 

0.2 

2,583 

58 

22 

Foster  Wheeler 

00 

300 

-6 

502 

1,302 

7,252 

0.29 

2.9 

2,276 

61 

6 

Manville 

08 

294 

4 

4,402 

1,308 

6,913 

39,338 

0.65 

27.6 

3,886 

221 

7 

Masco 

50 

950 

36 

730 

2,430 

9,577 

0.56 

4.9 

2,723 

36 

10 

Morrison  Knudsen 
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uality  is  worth  paying  extra  for.         Everything  about  it  makes  driving  more  enjoyable; 
Quality  maintains  its  value,  lasts  longer  and  is  more  sat-        ergonomic  design  of  its  interior  includes  a  tilt  and 
fying  to  own.  The  Acura  Legend  is  a  perfect  example.        scoping  steering  column  and  an  eight-way  adjust 


If  You  Want  To  Improve 
Your  Quality  Of  Life, 
There  Are  Only  Two  Things 
You  Have  To  Invest  In. 
Quality.  And  Life. 


r's  seat  that  automatically  remember  the  position  The  Acura  Legend.  Now  that  we  think  about  it,  maybe 
find  most  comfortable.  While  the  finish  of  its  exte-         there's  only  one  thing  you  have  to  invest  in. 


is  specially  treated  to  remain  lustrous  for  years.        SOME  THINCS  ARE  WORTH  THE  PRICE.  ^I^U^k 


igUKfuWMit  nmtmuHS  musi  ruwtnruL  mint 


-Rank- 


Age  Birthplace 


Company/chief  executive 


CONSTRUCTION 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


Owens-Corning/Glen  H  Hiner 

347 

7 

59 

Morgantown  WV 

West  Virginia  U,  BSEE  '57 

2 

2 

Pulte/Robert  K  Burgess 

221 

6 

50 

Canada 

Michigan  State  U,  BS  '66 

11 

1 

Turner  Corp/Alfred  T  McNeill 

744 

11 

5-7 

Elizabeth  NJ 

Lehigh  U,  BS  '58 

36 

5 

USG/Eugene  B  Connolly 

190 

4 

62 

New  York  NY 

Hofstra  U,  BS  '54 

MBA  '64 

36 

4 

Vulcan  Materials/Herbert  A  Sklenar 

479 

9 

62 

Omaha  NE 

U  of  Nebraska  Omaha,  BS  '52 

Harvard,  MBA  '54 

22 

8 

CONSUMER  DURABLES 

Armstrong  wono  mos/george  n  i_orui 

/UD 

L  j 

w 
jj 

PJonnH  no  f\l  1 
ulcllllUgc  iNJ 

viigiiiid  ruiyicui,  do  uo 

01 

1 

Arvin  industries/Byron  0  Pond 

655 

28 

58 

Royal  Oak  Ml 

Wayne  State  U,  BSBA'61 

26 

1 

Bandag/Martin  G  Carver 

760 

31 

46 

Davenport  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BA  70 

Indiana  U,  MBA  72 

15 

12 

Black  &  Decker/Nolan  D  Archibald 

319 

15 

50 

Ogden  UT 

Weber  State,  BS  '68 

Harvard,  MBA  70 

9 

8 

Brunswick/Jack  F  Reicbert 

336 

16 

63 

West  Allis  Wl 

37 

12 

Chrysler/Robert  J  Eaton 

40 

3 

54 

Buena  Vista  CO 

Uof  Kansas,  BSME  '63 

2 

1 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber/Ivan  W  Gorr 

464 

21 

64 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BS  51 

22 

5 

Cummins  Engine/Henry  B  Schacht 

139 

7 

59 

Erie  PA 

Yale,  BS  '56 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

30 

25 

Dana/Southwood  J  Morcott 

391 

19 

56 

Covington  GA 

Davidson  C,  BA  '60 

U  of  Michigan,  MBA  '63 

31 

5 

Eaton/William  E  Butler 

315 

14 

63 

Waterloo  IL 

Uof  Illinois,  BS  '56 

37 

3 

Echhn/r redenck  J  Mancheski 

103 

0/ 

Stevens  Point  Wl 

II  nf  \N\cr  Marlienn   RQ  '/IB 

u  or  wise  iviaoison,  do  ho 

9^ 

Fleetwood  Enterprises/John  C  Crean1 

208 

9 

68 

Bowden  NO 

44 

44 

Ford  Motor/Alexander  J  Trotman 

113 

6 

60 

England 

Michigan  State  U,  MBA  72 

39  1 

General  Motors/John  F  Smith  Jr 

362 

18 

56 

Worcester  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BBA  '60 

Boston  U,  MBA  '65 

33 

2 

Genuine  Parts/Larry  L  Prince 

527 

25 

55 

Dyersburg  TN 

36 

4 

Goodyear/Stanley  L  uault 

33 

0 

CO 

bis 

Wooster  UH 

Col  ot  Wooster,  on  4o 

i 

J 

Harley-Davidson/Richard  F  Teerlink 

491 

23 

57 

Chicago  IL 

Bradley  U,  BS  '61 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  76 

13 

5 

Johnson  Controls/James  H  Keyes 

340 

17 

53 

La  Crosse  Wl 

Marquette  U,  BS  '62 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '63 

28 

6 

Leggett  &  Platt/Harry  M  Cornell  Jr 

198 

8 

65 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Uof  Missouri,  BS '50 

44 

34 

Maytag/Leonard  A  Hadley 

546 

26 

59 

Earlham  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BS  '58 

35 

2 

Navistar  Intt/James  C  Cotting 

743 

30 

60 

Winchester  MA 

Ohio  State  U,  BA  '55 

15 

7 

Newell  Co/William  P  Sovey 

509 

24 

60 

Helen  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '55 

8 

2 

Paccar/Charles  M  Pigott 

439 

20 

65 

Seattle  WA 

Stanford  U,  BS  '51 

38 

26 

Premark  Intl/Warren  L  Batts 

41 

4 

61 

Norfolk  VA 

Georgia  Tech,  BEE  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

14 

8 

Rubbermaid/Wolfgang  R  Schmitt 

296 

12 

50 

Germany 

Otterbein  C,  BA  '66 

28 

2 

Snap-on  Tools/Robert  A  Cornog 

559 

27 

54 

Philadelphia  PA 

Illinois  Tech,  BS '61 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '66 

3 

3 

Springs  Industries/Walter  Y  Elisha 

480 

22 

61 

Gary  IN 

Wabash  C,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  MBA  '65 

14 

13 

Sunbeam-Oster/Roger  Schipke 

219 

10 

57 

St.  Louis  M0 

Washington  U,  BS  '58 

NYU,  MBA '61 

1 

1 

TRW/Joseph  T  Gorman 

109 

5 

56 

Rising  Sun  IN 

Kent  State  U,  BA  '60 

Yale,  LLB  '62 

26 

5 

Varity/Victor  A  Rice 

300 

13 

53 

England 

24 

14 

Whirlpool/David  R  Whitwam 

31 

1 

52 

Stanley  Wl 

Uof  Wise  Madison,  BS  '67 

26 

7 

CONSUMER  NONDURABLES 

Avon  Products/James  E  Preston 

518 

20 

61 

Cleveland  OH 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '55 

30 

5 

Burlington  Industries/Frank  S  Greenberg 

297 

14 

64 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Chicago,  BA  '49 

44 

8 

Clorox/G  Craig  Sullivan 

447 

17 

54 

Huntington  NY 

Boston  C,  BS  '64 

23 

2 

Colgate-Palmolive/Reuben  Mark 

209 

10 

55 

Jersey  City  NJ 

MiddleburyC,  BA  '60 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

31 

10 

Dial/John  W  Teets 

74 

4 

60 

Elgin  IL 

30 

13 

Duracell  Intl/C  Robert  Kidder 

20 

1 

49 

Freeport  NY 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '66 

Iowa  State,  MS  '68 

17 

10 

Eastman  Kodak/George  M  C  Fisher 

55 

3 

53 

Anna  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '62 

Brown,  MS  '64 

_10 

_10 

Fruit  of  the  Loom/William  Farley 

269 

12 

51 

Pawtucket  Rl 

Bowdom  C,  AB  '64 

Boston  C,  JD  '69 

18 

9 

Gillette/Alfred  M  Zeien 

124 

8 

64 

New  York  NY 

Webb  Institute,  BS  '52 

26 

3 

Hasbro/Alan  G  Hassenfeld 

97 

5 

45 

Providence  Rl 

Uof  Pennsylvania,  BA '70 

24 

5 

James  River  Corp  Va/Robert  C  Williams' 

521 

21 

64 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BSME  '53  • 

Xavier  U,  MBA  '57 

35 

4 

Kimberly-Clark/Wayne  R  Sanders 

482 

19 

46 

Chicago  IL 

Illinois  Tech,  BSCE  '69 

Marquette  U,  MBA  72 

19 

2 

Liz  Claiborne/Jerome  A  Chazen1 

430 

16 

67 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BA  '48 

Columbia,  MBA '50 

17 

5 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Lessthan  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    "Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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salary 

—Compensation  

—Stock  owned— 

Company  data- 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

0/ 

la 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change* 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

535 

$330 

11% 

$315 

■   —  ' 

$2,321 

$8,414 

0.30% 

$4.8 

$2,723 

$78 

7% 

Industry  medians 

$770 

$700 

27% 

$32 

$1,502 

NA 

0.49% 

$7.0 

$2,944 

$105 

4% 

Owens-Corning 

350 

625 

11 

2 

$1,344 

2,321 

NA 

0.02 

0.1 

1,633 

78 

20 

Pulte 

400 

0 

-9 

54 

454 

$2,159 

0.51 

0.2 

2,768 

-6 

-11 

Turner  Corp 

613 

718 

140 

1,259 

2,590 

4,460 

0.02 

0.2 

1,916 

0 

-37 

USG 

535 

225 

11 

315 

1,075 

5,175 

0.30 

5.1 

1,133 

88 

5 

Vulcan  Materials 

600 

$456 

20% 

$136 

$35 

$1,552 

$5,446 

0.16% 

$3.7 

$2,987 

$104 

13% 

Industry  medians 

$374 

$134 

NA 

$14 

$35 

$556 

NA 

0.04% 

$0.7 

$2,525 

$64 

13% 

Armstrong  World  Inds 

400 

1 1? 
nc 

Mi 

1  9 
13 

oc 

cca 
boO 

M  A 

NA 

ft  ftyl 

0.04 

0.2 

1,939 

40 

9 

Arvin  Industries 

oqq 

a 
u 

ICO/ 

1(19 
lUc 

/iai 
4U1 

^  1  7C  1 

$l,/ol 

O  70 

3./0 

Cft  c 

50. D 

Cft  1 

591 

70 

/8 

A 

9 

Bandag 

QOC 
OCJ 

hen 

9K 
cb 

1  70 
1/8 

l,bb3'" 

O  A  /I  ft 

8,449 

0.03 

0.5 

4,882 

95 

4 

n i  i.  o  nn»i,,.. 

Black  &  Decker 

718 

/uu 

18 

1  9/1 
104 

1  CC9 

1,552 

7  ft  1  L 

/,915 

ft  C 1 

0.61 

1  0  ft 

12.0 

O  0ft7 

2,20/ 

42 

5 

Brunswick 

929 

1,900 

141 

1,953 

4,478 

9,260 

NA 

0.03 

5.0 

43,600 

2,415 

21 

Chrysler 

J97 

4c/ 

9 
—L 

ty 

990 
£03 

1  1  A/I 

1,1111 

9  7094 

ft  C/l 

U.b4 

1  A  O 

14.2 

i  i n/t 
1,194 

1  AO 

1U2 

oo 

33 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

OUU 

40U 

18 

00 

1  C9A 
l.DOU 

C71 

9  9C1 

o/Di 

1  A  A  C  7 

lU,4b/ 

U.22 

O  0 

3.8 

A  O  A  O 

4,24o 

183 

11 

Cummins  Engine 

7K9 

/I 1 9 
413 

1  C 
ID 

QC 
00 

Q9 
03 

1  9/19 

1,343 

C  A  ftO 

n  1 1 
U.ll 

O  ft 

3.0 

c  coo 

5,588 

129 

13 

Dana 

R9/1 

R9<; 

UJJ 

3c 

4U1 

1  C7A 

l,b/U 

9  7C0*i 

ft  nc 

1  0 
1.0 

A  A  ft  1 

4,41)1 

i  on 
180 

1  A 

19 

Eaton 

550 

435 

547 

295 

1,827 

4,860 

0.92 

13.5 

2,037 

104 

18 

Echlin 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

1  AM 
1,40;? 

31 

ann 

oUU 

9  970 

19  19ft 

13,li!U 

1  7  C9 

1  /.DO 

1  CO  1 

9  0ft7 

Cft 

bU 

1  A 
1U 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

717 
/ 1  / 

nn 

1  9fi 

lob 

1  QylQ 

i.oiy 

9  7A19 

3, /Up 

MA 

6 

9  9 

IftO  C91 
11)0,371 

9  C90 

1 A 
1U 

Ford  Motor 

,61 D 

u 

91 

dC 

1/1/11 
1,441 

M  A 

NA 

A 

O  L 

3.5 

1  OO  OOA 

13o/2U 

o  dec 

2,4bb 

1  A 
1U 

Genera!  Motors 

AQO 

1  Q 

L 

C7 

b/ 

Q9C 

0  771 
3,//l 

ft  nc 
U.U5 

O  1 

2.1 

A  OOI 

4,384 

OCA 

259 

1  1 
11 

Genuine  Parts 

935 

1,019 

7 

36 

9,292 

11,282 

13,939s 

0.07 

4.0 

11,643 

489 

14 

Goodyear 

426 

546 

43 

54 

1,025 

5,446" 

0.65 

11.3 

1,217 

18 

45 

Harley-Davidson 

606 

523 

15 

209 

195 

1,534 

5,966 

0.16 

3.1 

6,255 

143 

13 

Johnson  Controls 

473 

341 

22 

526 

1,175 

2,515 

6,178 

3.09 

50.7 

1,527 

86 

31 

Leggett  &  Piatt 

528 

350 

34 

7 

884 

2,061s 

0.10 

1.8 

2,987 

51 

3 

Maytag 

450 

0 

0 

6 

456 

2,406 

0.07 

0.7 

4,797 

-259 

-18 

Navistar  Intl 

550 

416 

-6 

17 

983 

NA 

0.22 

6.7 

1,645 

165 

20 

Newell  Co 

750 

NA 

425 

1,175 

7,317 

4.30 

89.4 

3,542 

142 

7 

Paccar 

683 

910 

59 

591 

6,927 

9,111 

17,673 

0.93 

20.7 

3,097 

173 

20 

Premark  Intl 

364 

600 

37 

809 

1,773 

NA 

0.09 

3.7 

1,960 

211 

15 

Rubbermaid 

417 

387 

38 

2 

52 

858 

1,808s 

0.04 

0.6 

1,132 

86 

5 

Snap-on  Tools 

575 

400 

1 

99 

1,074 

4,568 

0.51 

3.1 

2,023 

47 

1 

Springs  Industries 

,0003 

210 

NA 

1,122 

2,331 

NA 

0.23 

3.2 

1,066 

89 

292 

Sunbeam-Oster 

897 

661 

-1 

2,327 

3,884 

10,652 

0.09 

3.7 

7,948 

220 

13 

TRW 

665 

903 

167 

185 

1,753s 

5,129 

0.54 

6.2 

2,726 

76 

9 

Varity 

800 

1,300 

15 

3,498 

6,256 

11,853 

18,495 

0.23 

9.4 

7,533 

231 

20 

Whirlpool 

787 

$505 

8% 

$102 

.  — 

$2,080 

$13,825 

0.44% 

$11.7 

$2,894 

$200 

21% 

Industry  medians 

$610 

$311 

-17% 

$37 

$958 

$14,118 

0.21% 

$9.1 

$4,008 

$240 

25% 

Avon  Products 

650 

1,110 

-3 

12 

1,772 

5,280s 

0.69 

5.5 

2,071 

89 

42 

Burlington  Industries 

458 

351 

101 

105 

$218 

1,131 

NA 

0.01 

0.4 

1,644 

204 

14 

Clorox 

901 

1,264 

8 

94 

120 

2,379 

32,532 

0.33 

28.0 

7,141 

548 

22 

Colgate-Palmolive 

,150 

1,173 

5 

3,362 

5,686 

20,387 

0.54 

11.3 

3,000 

142 

17 

Dial 

610 

410 

19 

22 

13,134 

14,177 

16.3894 

0.12 

5.6 

1,788 

132 

232 

Duracell  Intl 

>,0003 

154 

NA 

5,000 

7,154 

NA 

0.04 

5.3 

16,364 

475 

9 

Eastman  Kodak 

850 

1,150 

-43 

2,000 

13,921" 

9.25 

212.0 

1,884 

213 

27 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

908 

675 

15 

157 

1,674 

3,414 

14,248" 

0.14 

20.2 

5,411 

427 

31 

Gillette 

873 

600 

1 

98 

2,809 

4,380 

12,454 

3.67 

109.3 

2,747 

200 

25 

Hasbro 

825 

0 

9 

123 

948 

4,994" 

0.67 

9.4 

4,650 

0 

-6 

James  River  Corp  Va 

678 

380 

7 

7 

1,065 

3,970s 

0.02 

2.1 

6,973 

511 

15 

Kimberly-Clark 

574 

0 

-48 

630 

1,204 

5,662 

2.98 

59.0 

2,204 

125 

7 

Liz  Claiborne 
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Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in  . 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs  industry 

firm 

CEO 

f  CONSUMER  NONDURABLES 

Mattel/John  W  Amerman 

163 

9 

62 

Newark  NJ 

Dartmouth,  BA  '53 

MBA  '54 

14 

7 

NIKE/Philip  H  Knight1 

468 

18 

56 

Portland  OR 

U  of  Oregon,  BA  '59 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '62 

30 

30 

Polaroid/I  MacAllister  Booth 

686 

22 

62 

Atlanta  GA 

Cornell,  BME  '55 

MBA  '58 

36 

8 

Procter  &  Gamble/Edwin  L  Artzt 

46 

2 

64 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Oregon,  BS  '51 

40 

4  ] 

Reebok  International/Paul  B  Fireman 

284 

13 

50 

Cambridge  MA 

15 

15 

Scott  Paper/Albert  J  Dunlap 

56 

Hoboken  NJ 

US  Military  Acad,  BS '60 

_10 

_10 

Service  Corp  Intl/Robert  L  Waltrip1 

117 

7 

63 

Austin  TX 

U  of  Houston,  BBA  '54 

32 

32 

Shaw  Industries/Robert  E  Shaw1 

311 

15 

62 

Cartersville  GA 

34 

32 

Unifi/William  T  Kretzer 

103 

6 

47 

Pittsburgh  PA 

NC  State  U,  BA  '68 

23 

9  I 

VF/Lawrence  R  Pugh 

239 

11 

61 

White  Plains  NY 

Colby  C,  BBA  '56 

14 

12 

ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 

Allegheny  Power/Klaus  Bergman 

690 

45 

63 

Germany 

Columbia,  AB '53 

LLB  '55 

22 

9 

American  Electric/E  Linn  Draper  Jr 

636 

33 

52 

Houston  TX 

Rice  U.  BA  '64 

Cornell,  PhD  70 

2 

1  1 

Atlantic  Energy/Jerrold  L  Jacobs 

762 

59 

55 

Brooklyn  NY 

NJ  Tech,  BSEE  '61 

33 

1 

Baltimore  G&E/Chnstian  H  Poindexter 

664 

39 

55 

Evansville  IN 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '60 

Loyola  U,  MBA  75 

27 

1 

Boston  Edison/Bernard  W  Reznicek 

550 

22 

57 

Dodge  NE 

Creighton  U,  BS  '58 

Uof  Nebraska  Lincoln,  MBA  79 

7 

3  ] 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt/Sherwood  H  Smith  Jr 

601 

24 

59 

Jacksonville  FL 

U  of  North  Carolina,  AB  '56 

JD  '60 

29 

15 

Centerior  Energy/Robert  J  Farling 

765 

60 

58 

Warren  OH 

Case  Western,  BSEE  '58 

MBA  '65 

35 

2  ] 

Central  &  So  West/E  R  Brooks 

616 

29 

56 

Slaton  TX 

Texas  Tech  U,  BSEE  '61 

33 

3  J 

Cincinnati  G&E/Jackson  H  Randolph 

634 

32 

63 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BBA '58 

MBA  '68 

35 

8 

Cipsco/Clifford  L  Greenwalt 

746 

55 

61 

Solano  NM 

U  of  Missouri,  BSCE  '60 

Uof  Illinois,  MBA  77 

31 

5 

CMS  Energy/William  T  McCormick  Jr 

654 

35 

49 

Washington  DC 

Cornell,  BS  '66 

MIT,  PhD  '69 

9 

9 

Commonwealth  Ed/James  J  O'Connor 

514 

18 

57 

Chicago  IL 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  BS  '58 

Georgetown  U,  LLB  '63 

31 

14 

Consolidated  Edison/Eugene  R  McGrath 

543 

21 

52 

New  York  NY 

Manhattan  C,  BSME  '63 

lona  C,  MBA  '80 

31 

4 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt/Howard  E  Cosgrove 

747 

56 

51 

Philadelphia  PA 

Uof  Virginia,  BS  '66 

U  of  Delaware,  MBA  70 

28 

2 

Detroit  Edison/John  E  Lobbia 

660 

38 

52 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Detroit,  BSEE  '64 

30 

4  1 

Dominion  Resources/Thos  E  Capps 

622 

30 

58 

Wilmington  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BA  '58 

JD  '65 

10 

4 ! 

DPL/Peter  H  Forster 

590 

23 

51 

Germany 

Uof  Wise  Madison,  BS '64 

Brooklyn  Law  School,  JD  72 

21 

9 

DQE/Wesley  W  von  Schack 

497 

15 

50 

New  York  NY 

Fordham  U,  AB  '65 

Pace  U,  PhD  '90 

10 

8 

Duke  Power/William  H  Grigg 

670 

42 

61 

Shelby  NC 

Duke  U,  AB  '54 

LLB  '58 

31 

_10 

Entergy/Edwin  Lupberger 

393 

6 

57 

Atlanta  GA 

Davidson  C,  AB  '58 

Emory  U,  MBA  '63 

15 

8 

Florida  Progress/Jack  B  Critchfield 

475 

13 

61 

Rockwood  PA 

Slippery  Rock  U,  BS  '55 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MA  '60 

11 

4 

FPL  Group/James  L  Broadhead 

257 

2 

58 

New  Rochelle  NY 

Cornell,  BSME  '58 

Columbia,  JD  '63 

5 

5 

General  Public  Utils/James  R  Leva 

608 

27 

62 

Boonton  NJ 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  U,  BSEE  '60 

Seton  Hall  C,  JD  '80 

42 

2 

Hawaiian  Electric/Robert  F  Clarke 

699 

48 

52 

Oakland  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BA  '65 

MBA  '66 

7 

3 

Houston  Industries/Don  D  Jordan 

230 

1 

62 

Corp  Christi  TX 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BBA  '54 

S  Texas  Col  of  Law,  JD  '69 

38 

17  1 

Idaho  Power/Joseph  W  Marshall 

776 

61 

55 

Twin  Falls  ID 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '61 

25 

5 

Illinois  Power/Larry  D  Haab 

735 

53 

56 

Fairbury  IL 

Millikin  U,  BS  '59 

29 

3 

Ipalco  Enterprises/John  R  Hodowal 

606 

26 

49 

Dayton  OH 

Purdue  U,  BSIE  '66 

Indiana  U.  JD  70 

26 

c 

Kansas  City  P&L/Orue  A  Jennings 

726 

52 

47 

Topeka  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '68 

JD72 

20 

6 

KU  Energy/John  T  Newton 

687 

43 

63 

Shelbyville  KY 

Western  Kentucky  U,  BS  '52 

36 

7 

LG&E  Energy/Roger  W  Hale 

407 

9 

50 

Baltimore  MD 

U  of  Maryland,  BA  '65 

MIT,  MS  79 

5 

5 

Long  Island  Lighting/William  J  Catacosinos 

707 

50 

64 

New  York  NY 

NYU,  BS  '51 

PhD  '62 

15 

10 

Montana  Power/Daniel  T  Berube 

784 

63 

60 

Boston  MA 

Uof  Washington,  BS  '64 

Montana  C,  MS  71 

30 

2 

New  England  Electric/John  W  Rowe 

633 

31 

49 

Dodgeville  Wl 

Uof  Wise  Madison,  BS  '67 

JD70 

5 

5 

NY  State  E&G/James  A  Carrigg 

756 

58 

61 

Johnson  City  NY 

Broome  Comm,  AAS  '58 

36 

6 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power/William  E  Davis 

665 

40 

52 

Schenevus  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '64 

George  Washington  U,  MSA  70 

4 

1 

Nipsco  Industries/Gary  L  Neale 

669 

41 

54 

Lead  SD 

U  of  Washington,  BA  '62 

MBA  '65 

5 

1 

Northeast  Utilities/Bernard  M  Fox 

602 

25 

51 

New  York  NY 

Manhattan  C.  BSEE  '63 

Rensselaer,  MSEE  '64 

30 

1 

No  States  Power/James  J  Howard 

512 

17 

58 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  BBA  '57 

MIT,  MS  70 

7 

7  | 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sales 

and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue. 

Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data 

Market 

Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.    'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder. 

2Return 

>s  *han  five-year  period.    Annualized  salary. 

"Four-year  total. 

5Three-yeartotal. 

6Less  than  0.01%.    7Less  than  $100,000.  ePrior-yeardata 

9New 

j'Tipensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office. 

,0New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    "Includes  shares  indirectly 

aid  to  date.    '"Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock. 

NA:  Not  available.    E:  Estimate. 
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•Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


lary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

87 

$505 

8%:  " 

$102 

"  — ' 

$2,080 

$13,825 

0.44% 

$11.7 

$2,894 

$200 

21% 

Industry  medians 

!29 

$825 

17% 

$1,006 

$180 

$2,840 

$19,772 

0.28% 

$12.2 

$2,704 

$136 

39% 

Mattel 

'50 

300 

9 

46 

1,096 

4,059 

33.10 

1,352.1 

3,769 

307 

27 

NIKE 

126 

0 

-26 

70 

595 

3,428 

0.02 

0.3 

2,245 

68 

-1 

Polaroid 

38 

625 

.11 

301 

6,315 

8,378 

18,542 

0.05 

19.9 

30,067 

571 

21 

Procter  &  Gamble 

loo 

650 

3 

231 

1,881 

35,525 

14.83 

360.0 

2,894 

223 

21 

Reebok  International 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4,749 

-289 

3 

Scott  Paper 

'18 

882 

129 

2,019 

3,618 

17,974 

0.75 

14.6 

899 

103 

19 

Service  Corp  Intl 

593 

800 

24 

4 

1,697 

7,538 

6.71 

205.8 

2,476 

118 

47 

Shaw  Industries 

550 

400 

28 

33 

3,072 

4,155 

13,729 

0.60 

9.3 

1,365 

115 

23 

Unifi 

'35 

400 

-29 

131 

894 

2,160 

10,784 

0.04 

1.3 

4,320 

246 

12 

VF 

44 

$148 

11% 

$56 

$713 

$3,046 

0.02% 

$0.5 

$2,066 

$177 

14% 

Industry  medians 

160 

$80 

3% 

$47 

— 

$587 

$2,556 

 6 

$0.2 

$2,332 

$216 

13% 

Allegheny  Power 

)J6 

1  AO 

/U 

1  Q 
18 

one 
/Ub 

MA 

NA 

g 

7 

C  9C0 

OC/1 
JD4 

1 1 
n 

American  Electric 

IQC 

CBD 

70 
/U 

on 
jU 

AO 

4j 

000 

3a8 

MA 

NA 

U.UZ/o 

n  q 

occ 
8bb 

oc 

yb 

10 

Atlantic  Energy 

ec 
IDD 

1  O/l 

u4 

bb 

07 

37 

roc 
bib 

MA 

NA 

U.Ub 

1  0 

1.0 

0  ceo 
2,bb3 

om 
JlU 

1 1 
11 

Baltimore  u&t 

IOC 

135 

ooa 
284 

1  0 

12 

i  cn 

i5y 

010 

8/8 

o  n/icd 
3,U4b4 

n  no 
U.Uo 

n  i 
U.J 

1  AOO 

1,487 

1  1  Q 

1 18 

1 0 

iy 

Boston  Edison 

567 

150 

16 

60 

777 

3,118 

0.04 

1.6 

2,895 

347 

14 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

36 1 

n 

0 

1  0 

13 

1  0 

13 

$1/ 

om 

391 

1,0/b5 

n  m 

0.01 

n  o 
0.2 

O  A7A 

2,4/4 

QAO 

-94j 

i 

Centerior  Energy 

549 

CO 

5/ 

c 

5 

149 

7C  C 

755 

O  707d 

2,/2/" 

n  no 
0.03 

1  0 

1.3 

O  CQ7 

3,b8/ 

oco 
LbL 

1  7 
1/ 

central  &  oo  west 

IOC 

125 

2UU 

Q 

08 

71  0 
Hi 

O  CQO 

n  no 
U.Uj 

n  c 
U.b 

1  7C0 

-y 

1  C 
ID 

uncinnau  bat 

539 

1  nn 

100 

00 

38 

c 

b 

A  A  C 

44b 

1  O  OOd 

1,338" 

n  no 
0.03 

n  o 
O.J 

OA  C 

84  b 

QC 

8b 

1  A 
14 

Cipsco 

525 

0 

9 

35 



660s 

4,963 

0.13 

2.3 

3,482 

155 

0 

CMS  Energy 

568 

0  1  c 

215 

on 

20 

0 1 

81 

9b4 

0  ccc 
j.bbb 

6 

n  a 
U.4 

c  ocn 

ino 
lUo 

0 
L 

Commonwealth  Ed 

552 

254 

9 

no 

98 

nno 

903 

O  t  A  Ld 

3,14b4 

g 

n  o 

U.J 

c  occ 
b/bb 

ceo 

boy 

1  0 
1Z 

Consolidated  Edison 

320 

86 

66 

29 

IOC 

435 

MA 

NA 

fi  no 
U.U^ 

n  o 
v.i 

071 

y/i 

1 1 1 
in 

1 1 
11 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

501 

124 

19 

0 1 

21 

C  A  C 

b4b 

O  AOO 

g 

n  o 
U.J 

0  ccc 
j,bbb 

coo 

1  C 
13 

Detroit  Edison 

534 

187 

8 

16 

738 

2,820" 

0.04 

2.5 

4,434 

517 

15 

Dominion  Resources 

196 

298 

0 

1 

7nc 

/9b 

A  noA 
4,U84 

n  no 
v.vc 

n  c 
U.b 

1  1  Cl 

1,131 

uy 

91 
il 

npi 

140 

0 

0 

572 

1  n  i  o 

1,012 

O  OA  O 

2,348 

n  nA 
U.U4 

n  q 
U.8 

1  1  oc 

1  A 1 
141 

1  Q 
18 

nnc 
uut 

112 

0 

NA 

206 

C 1  7Q 

bl/9 

MA 

NA 

n  no 
0.1V 

1  0 

1.0 

A  OQO 

H,ioi 

coc 
bco 

1C 

lb 

Duke  Power 

542 

438 

9 

302 

47 

1,328 

4,708 

0.01 

0.9 

4,485 

458 

19 

Entergy 

585 

397 

55 

'  103 

1,085 

3,074 

0.01 

0.3 

2,449 

196 

13 

Florida  Progress 

766 

581 

10 

717 

2,064 

7,152 

0.07 

4.7 

5,316 

429 

10 

FPL  Group 

524 

189 

21 

57 

770 

1,769s 

 6 

0.1 

3,596 

296 

15 

General  Public  Utils 

104 

161 

51 

11 

575 

1,990" 

0.04 

0.4 

1,142 

49 

8 

Hawaiian  Electric 

330 

0 

-37 

1,410 

2,240 

6,750 

0.05 

2.2 

4,324 

416 

13 

Houston  Industries 

315 

0 

5 

9 

324 

1,314 

0.04 

0.4 

540 

85 

11 

Idaho  Power 

438 

23 

6 

17 

477 

1,605" 

0.01 

0.2 

1,581 

-56 

10 

Illinois  Power 

424 

210 

8 

137 

771 

3,661 

0.04E 

0.5 

664 

75 

15 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

375 

114 

16 

26 

515 

2,074 

0.03 

0.4 

857 

106 

15 

Kansas  City  P&L 

424 

144 

11 

20 

589 

2,322 

0.07 

0.7 

607 

80 

14 

KU  Energy 

385 

262 

13 

625 

1,272 

3,947 

0.05 

0.6 

900 

88 

19 

LG&E  Energy 

534 

0 

8 

17 

552 

2,630 

 6 

0.2 

2,881 

297 

15 

Long  Island  Lighting 

274 

0 

18 

6 

280 

842s 

0.02 

0.3 

1,076 

107 

14 

Montana  Power 

434 

268 

18 

11 

713 

3,309 

0.03 

0.7 

2,234 

190 

17 

New  England  Electric 

413 

0 

7 

2 

416 

1,942 

0.01 

0.3 

1,800 

166 

11 

NY  State  E&G 

394 

41 

119 

189 

624 

NA 

 6 

 7 

3,933 

272 

11 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

400 

206 

65 

12 

618 

NA 

0.05 

1.1 

1,678 

156 

24 

Nipsco  Industries 

479 

181 

NA 

116 

7759 

NA 

0.01 

0.4 

3,629 

198 

14 

Northeast  Utilities 

511 

232 

53 

233 

977 

3,788 

0.03 

0.9 

2,404 

212 

12 

No  States  Power 
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 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 

Ohio  Edison/Willard  R  Holland 

705 

49 

58 

Springfield  TN 

Rose-Hulman  Tech,  BS  '65 

MS  '66 

3 

1 

Oklahoma  G&E/James  G  Harlow  Jr 

695 

47 

59 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '57 

33 

18 

Pacific  G&E/Richard  A  Clarke 

416 

11 

"64 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  AB  '52 

JO  '55 

39 

8 

Pacif  iCorp/Frederick  W  Buckman 

615 

28 

48 

Kalamazoo  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '66 

MIT,  PhD  70 

_10 

_1fl 

PECO  Energy/Joseph  F  Paquette  Jr 

331 

3 

59 

Norwood  MA 

Yale,  BS  '56 

38 

6 

Pennsylvania  PfeLAMIiiam  F  Hecht 

742 

54 

51 

New  York  NY 

Lehigh  U,  BS  '64 

MS '70 

30 

1 

Pinnacle  West/Richard  Snell 

378 

5 

63 

Phoenix  AZ 

Stanford  U,  BA  '52 

JD'54 

4 

4 

Portland  General/Ken  L  Harrison 

659 

37 

51 

Bakersfield  CA 

Oregon  State  U,  BS  '64 

MS  '66 

19 

5 

Potomac  Electric/Edward  F  Mitchell 

508 

16 

62 

Harrisonburg  VA 

U  of  Virginia,  BSEE '56 

George  Washington  U,  MEA  '6 

0  38 

5 

PSI  Resources/James  E  Rogers 

532 

19 

46 

Birmingham  AL 

U  of  Kentucky,  BBA'70 

JD  '74 

6 

6 

Public  Service  Colo/Delwin  D  Hock 

719 

51 

59 

Colorado  Springs  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '56 

32 

6 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise/E  James  Ferland 

650 

34 

52 

Boston  MA 

U  of  Maine,  BS  '64 

Uof  New  Haven.  MBA '76 

8 

8 

Puget  Sound  P&L/Richard  R  Sonstelie 

656 

36 

49 

Canada 

US  Military  Acad.  BS  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  74 

20 

2 

San  Diego  G&E/Thomas  A  Page 

366 

4 

61 

Niagara  Falls  NY 

Purdue  U,  BS  '55 

MBA  '63 

16 

13 

Scana/Lawrence  M  Gressette  Jr 

534 

20 

62 

St  Matthews  SC 

Clemson  U,  BS  '54 

U  of  S  Carolina,  LLB  '59 

11 

4 

SCEcorp/John  E  Bryson 

460 

12 

50 

New  York  NY 

Stanford  U,  BA  '65 

Yale,  JD  '69 

10 

4 

Southern  Co/Edward  L  Addison 

406 

8 

64 

Cottageville  SC 

U  of  S  Carolina,  BEE '50 

40 

11 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc/Bill  D  Helton 

750 

57 

55 

Wheeler  TX 

Texas  Tech  U,  BSEE  '64 

30 

4 

TECO  Energy/Timothy  L  Guzzle 

492 

14 

57 

Ottumwa  IA 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS '58 

Texas  Christian  U,  PhD  '65 

6 

5 

Texas  Utilities/Jerry  S  Farrington 

399 

7 

59 

Burkburnett  TX 

U  of  North  Texas,  BBA  '55 

MBA  '58 

37 

7 

Union  Electric/Charles  W  Mueller 

778 

62 

55 

Belleville  IL 

St  Louis  U,  BSEE  '61 

MBA  '66 

33 

_1C 

Washington  Water/Paul  A  Redmond 

411 

10 

57 

Lakeview  OR 

Gonzaga  U,  BS  '65 

29 

10 

Western  Resources/John  E  Hayes  Jr 

694 

46 

56 

Kansas  City  MO 

Rockhurst  C,  BS  '59 

5 

5 

Wisconsin  Energy/Richard  A  Abdoo 

689 

44 

50 

Port  Huron  Ml 

U  of  Dayton,  BSEE  '65 

U  of  Detroit,  MA  '69 

19 

3 

ENERGY 

Amerada  Hess/Leon  Hess1 

779 

41 

80 

Asbury  Park  NJ 

48 

291 

Amoco/H  Laurance  Fuller 

456 

27 

55 

Moline  IL 

Cornell,  BSCE  '61 

DePaul  U,  JD  '65 

33 

3 

Anadarko  Petroleum/Robert  J  Allison  Jr 

150 

9 

55 

Evanston  IL 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '60 

21 

15 

Arkla/T  Milton  Honea  Jr 

645 

39 

61 

Fulton  AR 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '55 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

10 

1 

Ashland  Oil/John  R  Hall 

403 

22 

61 

Dallas  TX 

Vanderbilt  U,  BS  '55 

36 

13 

Atlantic  Richf ield/Lodwnck  M  Cook 

272 

15 

65 

Castor  LA 

Louisiana  State  U,  BS  '50 

SMU,  MBA  65 

38 

9 

Baker  Hughes/James  D  Woods 

120 

7 

62 

Falmouth  KY 

Cal  St  Fullerton,  BA '67 

39 

7 

Burlington  Resources/Thomas  H  O'Leary 

50 

1 

60 

New  York  NY 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  BA  '54 

Uof  Pennsylvania.  MBA '61 

12 

5 

Chevron/Kenneth  T  Derr 

131 

8 

57 

Wilkes-Barre  PA 

Cornell,  BSME  '59 

MBA  '60 

34 

5 

Coastal  Corp/Oscar  S  Wyatt  Jr1 

488 

29 

69 

Beaumont  TX 

Texas  A&M,  BSME  '49 

39 

I 

Columbia  Gas  System/John  H  Croom 

642 

38 

61 

Fayetteville  NC 

NC  State  U,  BS  '54 

40 

10 

Consol  Natural  Gas/George  A  Davidson  Jr 

410 

23 

55 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  BS  '60 

28 

7 

Diamond  Shamrock/Roger  R  Hemminghaus 

432 

25 

57 

St  Louis  MO 

Auburn  U,  BS  '58 

10 

7 

Dresser  Industries/John  J  Murphy 

302 

17 

62 

Olean  NY 

Rochester  Tech,  AAS  '52 

SMU.  MBA  '81 

42 

11 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas/William  A  Wise 

545 

33 

48 

Davenport  IA 

Vanderbilt  U,  BA  '67 

U  of  Colorado,  JD  70 

24 

4 

Enron/Kenneth  L  Lay 

54 

2 

52 

Tyrone  M0 

U  of  Missouri.  BA  '64 

U  of  Houston.  PhD  70 

10 

10 

Enserch/David  W  Biegler 

604 

35 

47 

San  Antonio  TX 

St  Mary's  U,  BS  '68 

26 

1 

Exxon/Lee  R  Raymond 

105 

4 

55 

Watertown  SD 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BS  '60 

U  of  Minnesota,  PhD  '63 

31 

1 

Fina/Ron  W  Haddock 

693 

40 

53 

St  Elmo  IL 

Purdue  U,  BS  '63 

8 

5 

Halliburton/rhomas  H  Cruikshank 

322 

18 

62 

Lake  Charles  LA 

Rice  U,  BA  '52 

U  of  Houston,  MA  55 

25 

11 

Kerr-McGee/Frank  A  McPherson 

561 

34 

61 

Stillwell  OK 

Oklahoma  State  U,  BS  '57 

37 

11 

Mapco/James  E  Barnes 

115 

6 

60 

Ponca  City  OK 

Oklahoma  State  U,  BS  '57" 

11 

10 

Mobil/LucioANoto 

191 

10 

56 

Brooklyn  NY 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BS  '58 

Cornell,  MBA  '62 

32 

Murphy  Oil/Jack  W  McNutt  494  30  59     NorphletAR  Harding  U,  BS '56  Columbia,  MS  '57  37  6 

Nicor/Richard  G  Cline  268  14  59     Chicago  IL  U  of  Illinois,  BS '57  9  8 


Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.    Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  areas  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.    Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Marked 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services:  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.    'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder.  2Return 
i  for  less  than  five-year  period.    Annualized  salary.    "Four-year  total.    5Three-year  total.    6Less  than  0.01%.    7Less  than  $100,000.    "Prior-year  data.  9New 
compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    12lncludes  shares  indirectly 
Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


alary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

0/ 

/o 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

144 

$148 

11% 

$56 

$713 

$3,046 

0.02% 

$0.5 

$2,066 

$177 

-  14% 

Industry  medians 

S381 

$159 

38% 

$26 

$566 

NA 

 6 

 7 

$2,370 

$25 

7% 

Ohio  Edison 

500 

0 

0 

80 

580 

$2,744 

0.11% 

$1.5 

1,447 

114 

8 

Oklahoma  G&E 

640 

143 

-17 

454 

— 

1,237 

6,387 

 6 

0.7 

10,582 

1,066 

17 

Pacific  G&E 

5043 

252 

NA 

— 

— 

756 

NA 

0.01 

0.7 

3,412 

475 

7 

Pacif  iCorp 

426 

403 

4 

— 

$767 

1,596 

4,852 

0.01 

0.8 

3,988 

591 

14 

PECO  Energy 

375 

45 

22 

37 

457 

NA 

 6 

U.J 

2  727 

J40 

1? 
i  j 

r  ullll  jyl  vcllllil  l  OL 

515 

202 

0 

663 



1,381 

3,278" 

0.05 

0.9 

1,719 

170 

9 

Pinnacle  West 

415 

178 

-3 

56 

— 

649 

2,674 

0.03 

0.3 

947 

89 

3 

Portland  General 

540 

219 

45 

225 

— 

983 

3,357 

0.04 

1.1 

1,702 

242 

9 

Potomac  Electric 

402 

239 

3 

278 

— 

919 

3,511 

0.04 

0.5 

1,088 

96 

18 

PSI  Resources 

425 

79 

10 

21 

£,UJO 

U.UJ 

u.u 

1, 333 

1S7 

lu 

Pnhlir  ^Pn/irp  Pnln 
ruunij  ociviL-c  uuiu 

623 

NA 

36 

10 

669 

4,049 

0.01 

0.9 

5,706 

596 

10 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

320 

66 

-4 

205 

64 

655 

1,581s 

0.01 

0.2 

1,113 

138 

13 

Puget  Sound  P&L 

509 

337 

13 

579 

— 

1,425 

5,789 

0.13 

3.5 

1,980 

219 

10 

San  Diego  G&E 

384 

187 

55 

346 

— 

917 

2,802 

0.03 

0.7 

1,264 

168 

16 

Scana 

600 

325 

2 

185 

1,110 

3,800" 

 6 

 7 

7,821 

639 

8 

SCEcorp 

735 

148 

1 

397 

1,280 

5,230 

0.01 

1.6 

8,489 

1,002 

18 

Southern  Co 

263 

76 

5 

82 

421 

1,402" 

0.03 

0.3 

826 

105 

10 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

444 

194 

7 

28 

358 

1,024 

4,261 

0.02 

0.5 

1,284 

150 

17 

TECO  Energy 

744 

125 

24 

430 

1,299 

4,535 

 6 

0.6 

5435 

369 

15 

Texas  Utilities 

237 

55 

NA 

22 

3149 

NA 

 6 

0.1 

2,066 

297 

15 

Union  Electric 

484 

287 

67 

484 

1,255 

3,081 

0.08 

0.7 

641 

83 

14 

Washington  Water 

417 

85 

11 

79 

580 

1,872" 

0.02 

0.4 

1,909 

177 

13 

Western  Resources 

450 

122 

17 

15 

587 

1,899" 

0.01 

0.3 

1,644 

189 

14 

Wisconsin  Energy 

529 

$392 

.16% 

$219 

— 

$1,354 

$6,699 

0.08% 

$2.8 

$3,233 

$138 

6% 

Industry  medians 

300 

$0 

0% 

$12 

$312 

$1,555 

10.64% 

$471.2 

$5,852 

$-298 

5% 

Amerada  Hess 

811 

NA 

306 

1,117 

6,648" 

0.02 

4.5 

25,336 

1,820 

10 

Amoco 

750 

675 

41 

219 

$1,398 

3,043 

12,303 

0.35 

11.5 

476 

40 

13 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

347 

300 

102 

32 

679'" 

NA 

0.06 

0.5 

2,950 

40 

-16 

Arkla 

752 

458 

66 

77 

1,287 

7,225 

0.08 

1.9 

9,528 

176 

3 

Ashland  Oil 

148 

560 

-5 

260 

1,968 

14,874 

 6 

0.8 

17,189 

269 

6 

Atlantic  Richfield 

725 

175 

26 

221 

2,418 

3,539 

9,121 

0.17 

4.4 

2,642 

72 

3 

Baker  Hughes 

750 

750 

11 

200 

6,082 

7,782 

19,596 

0.09 

5.0 

1,249 

256 

2 

Burlington  Resources 

900 

914 

16 

1,542 

3,356 

9,792 

0.02 

6.1 

32,123 

1,265 

15 

Chevron 

896 

0 

NA 

138 

1,034 

NA 

3.19 

103.1 

10,136 

118 

8 

Coastal  Corp 

652 

NA 

39 

691 

3,724 

0.07 

1.0 

3,391 

152 

-3 

Columbia  Gas  System 

511 

280 

13 

285 

187 

1,263 

4,470 

0.05 

1.7 

3,184 

189 

4 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

487 

275 

7 

217 

223 

1,202 

4,642 

0.32 

2.6 

2,555 

33 

8 

Diamond  Shamrock 

928 

546 

64 

272 

1,746 

8,642 

0.08 

2.9 

4,650 

301 

7 

Dresser  Industries 

400 

400 

6 

89 

889 

5,290" 

0.21 

3.0 

909 

92 

312 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

960 

1,040 

1 

2,412 

2,797 

7,209 

27,021 

0.32 

23.7 

10,097 

333 

31 

Enron 

525 

210 

57 

39 

774 

NA 

0.03 

0.3 

1,902 

59 

-4 

Enserch 

143 

500 

21 

353 

2,008 

4,004 

NA 

 6 

4.7 

97,825 

5,280 

13 

Exxon 

470 

80 

17 

33 

583 

3,386 

0.05 

0.5 

3,416 

70 

3 

Fina 

800 

0 

0 

832 

1,632 

7,573 

0.08 

2.8 

6,351 

-161 

2 

Halliburton 

584 

0 

11 

272 

856 

5,253 

0.11 

2.7 

3,281 

77 

2 

Kerr-McGee 

675 

1,292 

195 

305 

1,375 

3,647 

18,223 

0.68 

12.7 

2,567 

127 

16 

Mapco 

608 

550 

NA 

601 

825 

2.5849 

NA 

001 

3.8 

56,576 

2,084 

14 

Mobil 

508 

240 

14 

34 

232 

1,014 

3,515 

0.14 

2.7 

1,637 

87 

6 

Murphy  Oil 

629 

410 

4 

26 

944 

2,008 

8,801 

0.31 

4.6 

1,674 

112 

16 

Nicor 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Downtown  Phoenix  Skyline 


GREATER  PHOENIX:  MOVING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


The  economic  pulse  of  Greater  Phoenix  is 
beating  stronger  than  ever. . .  Positive  job 
growth  in  38  of  the  last  40  years.  Fastest- 
growing  metropolitan  area  during  most  of  the  last 
decade.  One  of  the  most  modern  infrastructures  in 
the  world  —  a  new  network  of  freeways,  a  new 
$400  million  airport  terminal  and  a  highly 
advanced  fiber  optics  network,  to  mention  a  few. 

Greater  Phoenix  also  has  a  young,  educated, 
skilled  and  available  labor  force  that  exceeds  one 
million.  The  median 
age  is  32,  with  81.5% 
high  school  graduates 
and  22.1%  holding  a 
bachelor's  degree  or 
higher  —  products  of 
Arizona  State  University 
and  Maricopa  Commu- 
nity College  District, 
the  country's  second- 
largest  community 
college  system. 
The  community  colleges  and  ASU  are  full  and 
effective  partners  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Greater  Phoenix  economy. 

ASU,  with  its  full  range  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  and  a  diverse  research 
and  public  service  community,  works  to  meet 
the  needs  of  local  industry  with  work  force 
education,  basic  research  and  technology  transfer. 

TOP-FLIGHT  RESEARCH  DESIGNATION 

This  spring,  ASU  received  a  Research 
University  I  designation  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
placing  it  among  the  very  best  research  institu- 
tions. The  Research  I  designation  also  reflects 
national  recognition  of  ASU's  commitment  to 
graduate  education  and  federally  sponsored 
research.  ASU's  outstanding  programs  also 


Solar  panel  research  at 
Arizona  State  University 


have  been  recognized  by  Money  magazine's 
guide  to  the  best  values  in  higher  education 
and  the  Fiske  Guide  to  Colleges. 

Maricopa  Community  Colleges  is  the  largest 
single  provider  of  higher  education  in  Arizona, 
with  10  campuses  serving  more  than  170,000 
residents  of  Greater  Phoenix.  Its  broad  spectrum 
of  programs  prepare  students  for  high-quality 
employment  and  for  transfer  to  universities. 

WORKFORCE  TRAINING  FOR  THE  '90s 

The  Maricopa  Colleges'  Office  of  Business 
and  Workforce  Development  provides  work  force 
recruitment  and  custom  training  services  to 
companies  establishing  a  new  presence  or  a 
major  expansion  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Clients 
have  included  B.F.  Goodrich  Flight  Safely  Systems, 
Hamilton  Standard,  Discover  Card  and  Chase 
Manhattan  Bankcard  Services. 

Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  located  a  major 
new  operations  center 
in  Greater  Phoenix. 
Vic  Castellano,  vice 
president/real  estate 
resources  at  the  bank, 
explains  why:  "The 
thing  that  really  set 
the  region  apart,  aside 
from  its  fiber  optics 
and  telecommunica- 
tions capabilities,  was  a  very  high-caliber  work 
force. .  .that  we  felt  we  could  tap  into  . . .  and 
grow  locally." 

As  Greater  Phoenix  continues  its  rise  to 
greater  prominence,  businesses  located  here  are 
uniquely  positioned  for  success.  To  move  your 
business  in  the  right  direction,  call  the  Greater 
Phoenix  Economic  Council  at  1-800-421-GPEC 
or  1-800-421-4732. 


Maricopa  Community  Colle 
computer  students 


ges 


*  0 


For  skilled  workers, 
send  your  business  our  way. 

As  many  CEOs  have  discovered,  the  Greater  Phoenix 
jgion's  capacity  to  channel  its  research  and  development 
ilent  into  marketable  products  and  services  is  a  major 
dvantage  for  companies  doing  business  here. 

Major  local  high-tech  employers,  including  Intel, 
IcDonnell  Douglas,  AlliedSignal  and  Honeywell  have 
nmediate  access  to  one  of  the  nation's  very  best  research 
istitutions  at  nearby  Arizona  State  University.  As  a  Research 
'niversity  I,  and  the  region's  largest  university,  ASU  plays  a 
ital  role  in  technology  transfer,  work  force  education  and 
Dmmunity  service  to  Greater  Phoenix  employers. 

The  region's  network  of  community  colleges  meets  the 
ducational  needs  of  the  business  communities  they  serve, 
faricopa  Community  College  District  was  named  the  best 
istrict  in  the  nation  by  US.  News  and  World  Report  in  its 
992  College  Guide.  In  partnership  with  Maricopa,  Motorola 
'niversity  is  a  national  model  for  training  and  education, 
his  anangement  allows  Motorola  to  continually  upgrade 
le  skills  of  its  nearly  21,000  employees  -  on  campus,  at 

Cosponsored  by  Arizona  State  University  and  Maricopa  Community  Colleges 
Phoenix  a  Mesa  a  Glendale  a  Tempe  k  Scottsdale  k  Chandler  4  Peoria  i  Gilbert 
Fountain  Hills  4  Surprise  a  Goodyear  4  Buckeye  *  Litchfield  Park  t  Maricopa  County  Government 


the  work  site  or  via  telecommunications.  Maricopa  has 
similar  partnerships  with  General  Motors,  Toyota,  the 
Mayo  Clinic  and  others. 

Businesses  are  also  finding  the  region  now  takes  the 
lead  in  developing  products  and  service  for  a  high-tech 
global  economy.  In  fact,  Arizona's  concentration  of  infor- 
mation industries  -  computer  software  and  manufacturing, 
semiconductors,  electronic  equipment,  telecommunications 
and  professional  services  -  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

For  skilled  workers,  send  your  business  in  our  direc- 
tion. For  more  information,  call  the  Greater  Phoenix 
Economic  Council  at  1 -800-42 1-GPEC. 


Greater  Phoenix  A 

ECONOMIC     COUNCIL  USk 

We'll  point  your  business  in  the  right  direction. 
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Company/chief  executive                 800  execs  industry 
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CEO 

ENERGY 
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Oryx  Energy/Robert  P  Hauptfuhrer 

640 

37 

62 

Philadelphia  PA 

Princeton.  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '57 

37 

6 

Pacific  Enterprises/Willis  B  Wood  Jr 

427 

24 

.  59 

Kansas  City  M0 

U  of  Tulsa,  BS '57 

33 

2 

Panhandle  Eastern/Dennis  R  Hendrix 

58 

3 

54 

Selmer  TN 

Uof  Tenn  Knoxville,  BS  '62 

Georgia  State  U,  MBA  '67 

9 

4 

Pennzoil/James  LPate 
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58 
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Texaco/Alfred  C  DeCrane  Jr 

282 

16 

62 

Cleveland  OH 

Uof  Notre  Dame,  BA '53 

Georgetown  U,  JD  '59 

35 

1 

Tosco/Thomas  D  O'Malley 

261 

12 

52 

New  York  NY 

Manhattan  C,  BBA  '63 

6 

4 

Transco  Energy/John  P  DesBarres 

370 

20 

54 

Northbridge  MA 

3 

3 

Ultramar/Jean  Gaulin 

502 

32 

51 

Canada 

U  of  Montreal,  BS  '67 

20 

5 

Unocal/Richard  J  Stegemeier 

342 

19 

66 

Alton  IL 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '50 

Texas  A&M,  MS '51 

43 

6 

USX-Marathon/Charles  A  Corry 

266 

13 

62 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BA  '55 

JD  '59 

35 

5 

UtiliCorp  United/Richard  C  Green  Jr 

498 

31 

40 

Kansas  City  M0 

SMU,  BSBA  '76 

18 

9 

Western  Atlas/Alton  J  Brann 

52 

Portland  ME 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BA  '69 

21 

1 

Williams  Cos/Keith  E  Bailey 

390 

21 

52 

Kansas  City  M0 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '64 

21 

_k 

ENTERTAINMENT  &  INFORMATION           '    .  . 

American  Greetings/Morry  Weiss 

65 

6 

54 

Czechoslovakia 

Case  Western,  BA '61 

33 

6 

BHC  Commun/Herbert  J  Siegel 

81 

7 

66 

Philadelphia  PA 

Lehigh  U,  BA  '50 

27 

17 

Capital  Cities/ABC/Tbomas  S  Murphy 

68 

Brooklyn  NY 

Cornell,  BS  '45 

Harvard,  MBA  '49 

40 

_1 

CBS/Laurence  A  Tisch 

254 

10 

71 

Brooklyn  NY 

NYU,  BS  '42 

U  of  Pennsylvania.  MA  '43 

8 

7 

Comcast/Ralpb  J  Roberts1 

29 

3 

74 

New  York  NY 

Uof  Pennsylvania,  BS  '41 

32 

31 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons/John  R  Walter 

355 

16 

47 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Miami  U  Ohio,  BS  '69 

25 

5 

Dow  Jones/Peter  R  Kann 

334 

14 

51 

Princeton  NJ 

Harvard,  BA  '64 

31 

3 

Dun  &  Bradstreet/Robert  E  Weissman 

259 

12 

54 

New  Haven  CT 

Babson  C,  BS  '64 

21 

_1 

Gannett/John  J  Curley 

184 

9 

55 

Easton  PA 

Dickinson  C,  BA  '60 

Columbia,  MS  '63 

24 

8 

Gaylord  Entertainment/Earl  W  Wendell 

544 

21 

66 

Akron  OH 

Wooster,  BBA  '50 

44 

3 

Harcourt  General/Robert  J  Tarr  Jr 

62 

5 

50 

Freeport  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  '73 

18 

2 

King  World  Prods/Michael  King 

11 

1 

46 

Summit  NJ 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  U,  BA  '71 

21 

10 

Knight-Ridder/James  K  Batten 

345 

15 

58 

Suffolk  VA 

Davidson  C,  BS  '57 

Princeton,  MPA  '62 

37 

6 

Liberty  Media/Peter  R  Barton 

759 

25 

43 

Washington  DC 

Columbia,  BS  '71 

Harvard,  MBA  '82 

4 

3 

Marvel  Entertainment/William  C  BevinsJr 

785 

26 

47 

3 

3 

McGraw-Hill/Joseph  L  Dionne 

258 

11 

60 

Montgomery  AL 

Hofstra  U,  BA  '55 

Columbia,  EdD  '65 

28 

11 

Multimedia/Walter  E  Bartlett 

603 

23 

66 

Marion  OH 

Bowling  Green  State  U,  BBA  '49 

18 

9 

New  York  Times/Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

414 

17 

68 

New  York  NY 

Columbia,  BA '51 

43 

21 

Reader's  Digest  Assn/George  V  Grune 

J22 

8 

64 

White  Plains  NY 

DukeU,  AB'52 

34 

10 

EW  Scripps/Lawrence  A  Leser 

457 

20 

59 

Cincinnati  OH 

XavierU.BS'57 

26 

9 

Tele-Communications/John  C  Malone 

574 

22 

53 

Milford  CT 

Yale,  BS  '63 

Johns  Hopkins  U,  PhD  '67 

21 

21 

Time  Warner/Gerald  M  Levin 

44 

4 

55 

Philadelphia  PA 

Haverford  C,  BA  '60 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  LLB  '63 

15 

2 

Times  Mirror/Robert  F  Erburu 

323 

13 

63 

Ventura  CA 

USC,  BA  '52 

Harvard,  JD  '55 

33 

13 

Tribune/Charles  T  Brumback 

421 

19 

65 

Toledo  OH 

Princeton,  BA  '50 

37 

4 

Turner  Broadcasting/Robert  E  Turner1 

415 

18 

55 

Cincinnati  OH 

31 

31 

Viacom/Frank  J  Biondi  Jr 

15 

2 

49 

New  York  NY 

Princeton,  BA  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

7 

7 

Washington  Post/Donald  E  Graham 

702 

24 

49 

Baltimore  MD 

Harvard,  BA  '66 

23 

3 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

HF  Ahmanson/Charles  R  Rinehart 

490 

90 

47 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  San  Francisco,  BS  '68 

5 

1 

Alex  Brown/Alvin  B  Krongard 

125 

20 

58 

Baltimore  M0 

Princeton,  AB  '58 

U  of  Maryland,  JD  75 

23 

3 

Ambac/Phillip  B  Lassiter 

598 

112 

50 

Kansas  City  M0 

NC  State  U,  BS  '64 

3 

3 

American  Express/Harvey  Golub 

93 

14 

55 

New  York  NY 

NYU,  BS  '61 

10 

1 

American  Savings  Fla/Stephen  D  Taylor 

725 

147 

48 

Provo  UT 

Brigham  Young  U,  BA  '69 

Harvard,  MBA  71 

3 

3 

AmSouth  Bancorp/John  W  Woods 

520 

97 

62 

Evans'on  IL 

U  of  the  South,  BA  '54 

25 

22 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sale: 

and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue. 

Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data 

Marke 

Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomber 

g  Financial  Markets.    "Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder. 

2Return 

is  for  less  than  five-year  period.    Annualized  salary. 

JFour-yeartotal. 

5Three-yeartotal. 

6Lessthan0.01%.    'Lessthan  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata 

9Nev 

CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office. 

,0New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    ^Includes  shares  indirect!; 

held.    ;3Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock. 

,5Salary  paid  by  Chris-Craft  Inds.    NA:  Not  available 

1 64 

Forbes  ■  May  2 

3,  19' 

salary 

bonus 

—Compensation  

—Stock  owned— 

■Company  data- 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

(Sthou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

.629 

$392 

16% 

$219 

-  —  - 

$1,354 

$6,699 

0.08% 

$2.8 

$3,233 

$138 

6% 

Industry  medians 

[,900 

$872 

0% 

$1,035 

— 

$3,807 

$18,657" 

0.19% 

$9.8 

$8,116 

$295 

-3% 

Occidental  Petroleum 

633 

0 

-29 

KQ7 

7  QQ8 

n  07 
U.U/ 

i.i 

1  ,'JoU 

-1U 

Oryx  Energy 

641 

511 

51 

58 

1,210 

2,571s 

0.03 

0.6 

2,899 

181 

-8 

Pacific  Enterprises 

|  o 

0 



6,737 

6.73714 

9,813s 

0.37 

9.1 

2,121 

148 

6 

Panhandle  Eastern 

593 

385 

19 

70 

1,047 

4,226 

0.04 

0.9 

2,477 

160 

_5 

Pennzoil 

448 

275 

NA 

5 

— 

7299 

NA 

0.01 

0.9 

12,309 

245 

7 

Phillips  Petroleum 

590 

505 

8 

536 

$436 

2,066 

6,699 

0.16 

4.2 

1,741 

265 

17 

Sonat 

499 

475 

95 

147 

1,120 

2,234s 

0.02 

0.8 

7,297 

283 

4 

Sun  Co 

875 

807 

30 

67 

14(1 

i,oju 

NA 

n  OA 

7  9 

l.UDo 

1  9 
IL 

Texaco 

500 

1,526 

154 

25 

2,051 

6,194" 

3.55 

34.2 

3,559 

81 

10 

Tosco 

513 

275 

15 

620 

1,408 

4,973s 

0.38 

2.3 

2,922 

-4 

-13 

Transco  Energy 

600 

392 

65 

7 

999 

2,105s 

011 

1.1 

2,438 

87 

442 

Ultramar 

850 

255 

1 

408 

1,513 

8,539 

0.08 

5.2 

7,261 

343 

6 

Unocal 

947 

750 

52 

332 

2,028 

8,517 

0.03 

1.3 

10,035 

-6 

-152 

USX-Marathon 

445 

0 

0 

565 

1,010 

3,346 

0.66 

8.5 

1,572 

86 

17 

UtiliCorp  United 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.04 

0.8 

1,959 

78 

NA 

Western  Atlas 

450 

284 

NA 

591 

29 

1,354s 

NA 

0.08 

1.9 

2,438 

232 

14 

Williams  Cos 

(758 

$427 

11% 

$164 

— 

$1,597 

$8,114 

0.22% 

$9.3 

$2,005 

$148 

9% 

Industry  medians 

{500 

$470 

34% 

$18 

$5,259 

$6,247 

1.32% 

$29  3 

$1 740 

yl  L  J 

nlllcl  Hall  Ul  GCllllgo 

885 

3,678 

111 

683 

5!24515 

33,742 

18.4612 

338.8 

412 

224 

102 

BHC  Commun 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.67 

68.3 

5.674 

467 

13 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

,025 

900 

22 

154 

2,079 

8,114 

3.0112 

127.5 

3,510 

326 

13 

CBS 

773 

0 

11 

4,258 

7,081 

12,112s 

31,948 

8.06 

269.4 

1,338 

-99 

15  . 

Comcast 

800 

499 

10 

40 

134 

1,473 

5,169 

0.11 

4.7 

4,388 

179 

11 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

605 

370 

10 

564 

23 

1,562 

4.329" 

0.12 

4.5 

1,932 

148 

6 

Dow  Jones 

674 

591 

NA 

794 

2.0599 

NA 

0.06 

6.0 

4,710 

429 

8 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

800 

500 

0 

619 

738 

2,657 

10,589 

0.12 

9.3 

3,642 

398 

10 

Gannett 

599 

249 

16 

46 

894 

3,475s 

0.02 

0.5 

623 

36 

362 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

,250 

938 

14 

3,067 

1,135 

6,389 

10,528s 

0.38 

9.3 

3,681 

159 

9 

Harcourt  General 

950 

1,297 

6 

12 

14,497 

16,756 

28,655 

5.92 

76.8 

498 

102 

17 

King  World  Prods 

623 

170 

16 

13 

700 

1,506 

6,198 

0.06 

1.9 

2,451 

148 

8 

Kmght-Ridder 

304 

0 

9 

87 

10 

401 

967s 

0.09 

2.3 

841 

0 

1142 

Liberty  Media 

250 

0 

0 

250 

625s 

0.16 

2.8 

415 

56 

1202 

Marvel  Entertainment 

750 

669 

12 

615 

29 

2,063 

8,869 

0.22 

7.0 

2,195 

11 

3 

McGraw-Hill 

534 

236 

-10 

4 

774 

17,364 

0.58 

6.0 

635 

86 

0 

Multimedia 

515 

385 

-17 

22 

325 

1,247 

5,304 

6.72 

185.9 

2,020 

6 

3 

New  York  Times 

823 

500 

-5 

2,179 

3,502 

22,577 

0.24 

11.3 

2,821 

272 

182 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

630 

250 

-11 

235 

1,115 

5,518 

0.06 

1.2 

1,206 

129 

8 

EW  Scripps 

800 

0 

63 

20 

820 

21,168 

0.24 

19.8 

4,047 

12 

8 

Tele-Communications 

,050 

4,000 

42 

3,783 

8,833 

17,515s 

0.12 

15.7 

14,544 

-164 

7 

Time  Warner 

875 

300 

34 

457 

1,632 

6,933 

0.22 

8.6 

3,714 

317 

1 

Times  Mirror 

690 

485 

20 

47 

1,222 

6,853" 

0.19 

7.7 

1,953 

189 

8 

Tribune 

766 

342 

11 

137 

1,244s 

4,402 

45.55 

1,650.8 

1,922 

72 

22 

Turner  Broadcasting 

922 

1,000 

11 

13,731 

15,653s 

21,465 

0.15 

4.6 

2,005 

170 

9 

Viacom 

400 

0 

0 

174 

574 

2,298" 

13.07 

340.5 

1,498 

154 

4 

Washington  Post 

1500 

$280 

11% 

$83 

:  "->■'■'. 

$1,113 

$5,082 

0.30% 

$4.4 

$755 

$100 

16% 

Industry  medians 

{644 

$313 

NA 

$72 

$1,029 

NA 

0.12% 

$2.5 

$3,100 

$-138 

5% 

HFAhmanson 

200 

2,723 

61% 

323 

$162 

3,409 

$7,024s 

1.75 

7.1 

628 

89 

21 

Alex  Brown 

475 

263 

17 

43 

780 

NA 

0.05 

0.7 

328 

179 

132 

Ambac 

777 

1,850 

69 

1,243 

616 

4,486 

NA 

0.05 

6.8 

14,173 

1,605 

1 

American  Express 

315 

158 

8 

44 

517 

NA 

0.35 

0.9 

191 

31 

NA 

American  Savings  Fla 

595 

327 

17 

29 

952 

5,090 

0.20 

3.2 

971 

146 

18 

AmSouth  Bancorp 
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 Rank 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

ndustry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Anchor  Bancorp/James  M  Large  Jr 

648 

126 

62 

Philadelphia  PA 

Princeton,  BSE  '54 

5 

5  ! 

Associated  Banc-Corp/Harry  B  Conlon 

737 

152 

59 

Green  Bay  Wl 

Uot  Notre  Dame,  BS  '57 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  LLB  '64 

29 

19 

Banc  One/John  B  McCoy 

177 

34 

50 

Columbus  OH 

Williams  C,  BA  '65 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '67 

27 

10 

Bancorp  Hawaii/H  Howard  Stephenson 

oon 

329 

C7 
5/ 

c  a 

b4 

lAKnUlis.  I/O 

Wichita  Ko 

II  r.1  f  j1    i-   -         DA  'cn 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  50 

II  nt  UImm.w     in  'CO 

U  of  Missouri,  JD  58 

oc 

35 

5 

Bank  of  Boston/Ira  Stepanian 

32/ 

5b 

CO 

bo 

/"'■-   ■  ^  l-  .  -1  AAA 

Cambridge  MA 

T..*i^  II    D  A  'CO 

Tutts  U.  BA  bo 

n..inn  p   MDA  '7 1 

Boston  L,  MBA  11 

01 

31 

7 

Bank  of  New  York/John  Carter  Bacot 

151 

30 

61 

Utica  NY 

Hamilton  CAB  '55 

Cornell,  LLB  '58 

34 

12 

Bank  South/Patrick  L  Flinn 

551 

103 

52 

Washington  DC 

U  of  Illinois.  BA  '64 

Georgia  State  U,  MBA  72 

3 

3 

BankAmerica/Riihard  M  Rosenberg 

158 

32 

64 

Fall  River  MA 

o  XL  ii  ii   np  to 

Suffolk  U,  BS  52 

Golden  Gate  U,  LLB  66 

8 

4 

Bankers  Trust  NY/Charles  S  Sanford  Jr 

14 

4 

57 

Savannah  GA 

II  „I  p  „„_,.,  _    DA  'CO 

U  of  Georgia,  BA  bo 

It  .-.I  n.-«/.,,l,,««,i.    MDA  ' C fl 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  bO 

00 

33 

7 

BanPonce/Richard  L  Carrion 

701 

/81 

1  cc 

lfafa 

41 

San  Juan  PR 

(1  «1  n^.,..  IA/UArlAn    DC  '7C 

U  of  Penn-Wharton.  Bb  /b 

MIT   MC  '7C 

Mil,  Mb  lb 

1  0 

lis 

1 

Barnett  Banks/Charles  E  Rice 

127 

21 

58 

Chattanooga  TN 

Uof  Miami,  BBA '58 

Rollins  C,  MBA  '64 

29 

15 

BayBanks/William  M  Crazier  Jr 

36! 

64 

61 

Brooklyn  NY 

Yale,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

30 

20 

BB&T  Financial/John  A  Allison  IV 

672 

134 

45 

Charlotte  NC 

Uof  North  Carolina,  BBA  71 

Duke  U,  MBA  74 

23 

5 

Bear  Stearns  Cos/James  E  Cayne 

1  0 

13 

O 

i 

Cfi 

bU 

Evanston  IL 

oc 
25 

1 

Beneficial  Corp/Finn  M  W  Caspersen 

01  ft 

210 

40 

52 

HI —1.1    \/n„l,  MV 

New  York  NY 

Brown,  AB  b3 

1,        -    n    1  1  D  'CC 

Harvard.  LLB  bb 

00 

22 

1  0 

18 

Boatmen's  Bancshs/Andrew  B  Craig  III 

379 

68 

63 

Buffalo  NY 

Cornell,  BA  '55 

9 

6  & 

California  Federal/Edward  G  Harshfield 

671 

133 

57 

New  York  NY 

Southeastern  U,  BBA  '62 

1 

1 

CCB  Financial/Ernest  C  Roessler 

in 

165 

53 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Dartmouth,  BA  '62 

MBA  '63 

6 

1 

Central  hdelity  Uks/Larroll  L  baine 

A  Cn 

4bU 

QO 

CO 

D9 

Lincolnton  NC 

1  nnmr    Dk.inn  P     DA  'CA 

Lenoir-Knyne  t,  da  54 

II  nf  Dinhmnnii     MC  'CC 

u  or  Kicnmonu,  Mb  dj 

07 
il 

1  0 

la 

Centura  Banks/Robert  R  Mauldin 

1 A  1 

/41 

1  c  c 

1  bb 

59 

China  Grove  NC 

II  nl  M  ,,n,                    DC  'Cn 

U  of  North  Carolina,  bb  59 

oc 
25 

1 

1 

Charter  One  Finl/Charles  John  Koch 

597 

111 

48 

Baltimore  M0 

Lehigh  U,  BS  '68 

Loyola  U,  MBA  71 

18 

6  ; 

Chase  Manhattan/Thomas  G  Labrecque 

118 

19 

55 

Long  Branch  NJ 

Villanova,  BA  '60 

30 

4 

Chemical  Banking/Walter  V  Shipley 

226 

44 

58 

Newark  NJ 

NYU,  BS  '61 

38 

_'0 

Citadel  Holding/Richard  M  Greenwood 

ICC 

/bb 

1  C 1 

lbl 

AC 

4b 

r  „  .  „  „  iici 

rargo  NL) 

II  „X  1 J  _  L  _    DO  '70 

U  of  Idaho.  Bo  11 

American  Crad  bchool,  MBA  ;4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Citicorp/John  b  Reed 

9b 

lb 

CC 

bb 

Chicago  IL 

MIT    DO  'CI 

Mil,  Do  fal 

MC  'CC 

Mb  bb 

00 

29 

1  ft 

Citizens  Bncp/Alfred  H  Smith  Jr 

790 

168 

60 

Washington  DC 

31 

7  I 

City  National/Bram  Goldsmith 

712 

142 

71 

Chicago  IL 

19 

19 

Coast  Savings  Finl/Ray  Martin 

627 

119 

58 

Nogales  AZ 

35 

10 

Collective  Bncp/lhomas  H  Hamilton 

c  n 
bl2 

1  1  c 

lib 

CO 

b3 

Lgg  Harbor  City  NJ 

n , , i  -.  ^ .  -  no  'o 

Rutgers,  Bb  53 

00 

39 

32 

Comerica/Eugene  A  Miller 

528 

98 

56 

Detroit  Ml 

r\.i,.;i  t.  „  l    DDA  'CI 

Detroit  lech,  BBA  b4 

on 

39 

c 

b 

Commerce  Bcshs/David  W  Kemper 

623 

118 

43 

Kansas  City  M0 

Harvard,  BA  '72 

Stanford  U,  MBA  76 

16 

8 

Commercial  Federal/William  A  Fitzgerald 

437 

78 

56 

Omaha  NE 

Creighton  U,  BS  '59 

39 

19 

Compass  Bancshares/D  Paul  Jones  Jr 

564 

105 

51 

Birmingham  AL 

Uof  Alabama,  BS  '64 

NYU,  JD  '67 

16 

3 

Continental  Bank/lhomas  C  Ineobald 

189 

38 

57 

All 

Cincinnati  UH 

p _ |  _i  iL.  ij-L,  p . ,    An  'CO 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  AB  bo 

Un«,nvn    MDA  'CP. 

Harvard,  MBA  bO 

7 

/ 

7 
/ 

CoreStates  Financial/Terrence  A  Larsen 

358 

63 

47 

Chicago  IL 

1 1       n«  1 1««   DA  'CO 

U  of  Dallas,  BA  68 

Tn„«n  ADM    DUn  '71 

lexas  A&M.  PhD  11 

1  7 
1/ 

b 

Countrywide  Credit/David  S  Loeb1 

130 

23 

70 

New  York  NY 

NYU,  BS  '51 

25 

25  j 

Crestar  Financial/Richard  G  Tilghman 

398 

73 

53 

Norfolk  VA 

Uof  Virginia,  BA  '63 

27 

9  1 

CSF  Holdings/Charles  B  Stuzin 

700 

138 

52 

Miami  FL 

U  of  Florida,  BS  '64 

Uof  Miami,  JD  '67 

20 

12 

tullen/rrost  Bankers/I  nomas  C  frost 

701 

i  on 

139 

cc 
bb 

0  «  «     A  nl/M-i  i  n  TV 

ban  Antonio  IX 

lM~^l,i^,t,„  O  l^n  II    DC  'CP. 

Washington  &  Lee  U,  Bb  bl) 

A  A 

44 

Dauphin  Deposit/William  J  King 

609 

114 

65 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BBA  '74 

La  Salle  University,  MBA  80 

1  c 

15 

0 

8 

Dean  Witter  Discover/Philip  J  Purcell 

83 

10 

50 

Salt  Lake  CityUT 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BBA  '64 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '67 

16 

12  j 

Deposit  Guaranty/Emerson  B  Robinson  Jr 

433 

76 

52 

Centreville  MS 

Davidson  C,  BS  '63 

Harvard.  MBA  '67 

27 

10 

Dime  Savings  Bank/Richard  D  Parsons 

478 

87 

46 

Brooklyn  NY 

U  of  Hawaii,  BA  '68 

Union  C.JD  71 

6 

4 

Downey  S&L  Assn/Thomas  E  Prince15 

786 

167 

47 

Pasadena  CA 

USC,  BS  '68 

MBA  74 

2 

Dreyfus/Howard  Stein 

114 

18 

67 

New  York  NY 

39 

23  I 

AG  Edwards/Benjamin  F  Edwards  III 

363 

65 

62 

St  Louis  M0 

Princeton,  BA  '53 

38 

27  I 

Farm  &  Home  Finl/John  Morton  III 

758 

158 

50 

Orange  NJ 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS '67 

Harvard.  MBA  73 

2 

2 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg/Leland  C  Brendsel  232 

45 

52 

Sioux  Falls  SD 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '67 

Northwestern  U,  PhD  73 

12 

7 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage/James  A  Johnson 

92 

13 

50 

Benson  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '65 

Princeton,  MA  '68 

4 

3 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp/George  A  Schaefer  Jr 

325 

54 

49 

Cincinnati  OH 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '67 

Xavrer  U.  MBA  74 

23 

3 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  3 1 .  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-yeartotal.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  "Prior-year  data.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  '°New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    u1Paid  to  date.    '"Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    '5ActingCE0.    NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


ilary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

0/ 

/o 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

00 

$280 

.,  11% 

$83 

—  •. 

$1,113 

$5,082 

0.30% 

$4.4 

$755 

$100 

•  16% 

Industry  medians 

■+  jo 

$9fld 

1  1°/ 
11/0 

'tis 

£C7C 
$0/3 

$•9  COC 

0.22% 

$0.7 

$531 

$53 

23% 

Anchor  Bancorp 

307 

115 

9 

47 

469 

2,970 

0.83 

3.4 

249 

36 

21 

A^oriatpn"  R^nr-Cnrn 

M.J  .jU'-<  1  Ul  C  VI  UilMU   uui  fj 

373 

1,020 

6 

733 

— 

2,725 

11,448 

0.13 

16.3 

7,227 

1,121 

20 

Banc  One 

592 

344 

-6 

510 

$162 

1,609 

10,260 

0.43 

5.6 

938 

133 

16 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

769 

800 

21 

50 

— 

1,619 

7,435 

0.18 

4.9 

7,396 

275 

2 

Bank  of  Boston 

SQQ 

J  JO 

1 ,  J  Ju 

DO 

104 

'3  A1  3 

O  CCA 

U.ZI 

i  n  o 
10.0 

9  090 

3,822 

559 

9 

Bank  of  New  York 

359 

496 

43 

20 

875 

1,708s 

0.06 

0.6 

435 

71 

10 

Bank  South 

700 

1,500 

9 

710 

— 

2,910 

12,229 

0.02 

3.1 

15,900 

1,954 

14 

BankAmerica 

750 

8,116 

142 

4,033 

2,808 

15,706 

31,104 

0.34 

18.9 

7,800 

1,070 

16 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

?30 

37 

NA 

26 

— 

2939 

NA 

0.70 

7.3 

897 

103 

15 

BanPonce 

585 

1,016 

?R 

889 

snn 

OUU 

3  389 

o.ojU 

n  1 1 

A  7 
4./ 

9  1  9fl 
o,loU 

191 
4Z1 

i  n 
1U 

Barnett  Banks 

J61 

250 

39 

670 

62 

1,443 

3,597 

0.25 

2.7 

789 

68 

8 

BayBanks 

370 

143 

-4 

103 

616 

2,700 

0.12 

1.2 

671 

98 

15 

BB&T  Financial 

>00 

8,137 

NA 

7,578 

— 

15.9159 

NA 

3.01 

69.1 

3,396 

474 

20 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

184 

0 

9 

892 

— 

2,376 

8,921 

2.87 

54.2 

1,958 

186 

15 

Beneficial  Corp 

JOO 

•i 
j 

H13 

l.jou 

C,  /I9Q 
3,403 

U.U4 

1  9 
1. 1 

31  7 
01/ 

1Q 

Boatmen  s  Bancshs 

1753 

100 

NA 

42 

617 

NA 

 6 

 7 

1,084 

-146 

-37 

California  Federal 

Ml 

63 

NA 

12 

— 

316 

NA 

0.12 

0.4 

230 

29 

13 

CCB  Financial 

796 

0 

9 

60 

266 

1,122 

4,093 

0.25 

2.9 

740 

103 

24 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

>70 

120 

2 

71 

— 

461 

NA 

0.31 

1.2 

304 

41 

152 

Centura  Banks 

97Q 

i  a 
it 

,10. 

1  C9 

7Q1 

/  is  1 

9  CQ/I 

n  79 
U./Z 

9  A 
0.4 

9QC 
,503 

C1 

bl 

91 

J4 

Charter  One  Finl 

750 

1,500 

64 

1,037 

280 

3,567 

7,059" 

0.05 

3.2 

11,417 

466 

3 

Chase  Manhattan 

750 

1,500 

NA 

9 

2,2599 

NA 

0.05 

4.4 

12,427 

1,569 

6 

Chemicai  Banking 

3853 

0 

NA 

— 

— 

385 

NA 

 6 

 7 

304 

-67 

-32 

Citadel  Holding 

150 

3,000 

90 

69 

178 

4,397 

11,441 

0.12 

16.9 

32,196 

1,919 

9 

Citicorp 

1  Q1 1 

n 
U 

i  n 
1U 

9Q 

ci 

1  1  9 
lid 

O  OQ 
0.60 

90  9 
JO.  L 

i'ti 

97 
LI 

11 

Citizens  Bncp 

340 

0 

-31 

1 

541 

10,354 

14.92 

58.8 

214 

-7 

-14 

City  National 

300 

200 

40 

28 

— 

728 

3,454 

0.11 

0.3 

576 

17 

-1 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

>93 

118 

12 

25 

325 

761 

3,218 

3.76 

15.7 

250 

57 

34 

Collective  Bncp 

300 

261 

-20 

74 

— 

935 

5,327 

0.10 

3.1 

2,245 

341 

15 

Comerica 

CO 

>bo 

i  en 
15U 

b 

Q 
O 

1  1  9 

Hi 

797 
HI 

A  101 

4,lol 

1  90 

1 9  Q 

CQ9 

Do7 

07 

07 

10 

Commerce  Bcshs 

319 

128 

5 

138 

600 

1,185 

2,739 

1.09 

2.7 

393 

35 

21 

Commercial  Federal 

108 

408 

6 

26 

842 

5,976" 

1.37 

13.0 

625 

89 

25 

Compass  Bancshares 

320 

923 

164 

4 

1,049 

2,596s 

6,340 

0.37 

7.0 

1,761 

258 

15 

Continental  Bank 

347 

483 

2 

323 

— 

1,453 

6,545 

0.08 

2.6 

2,014 

328 

8 

CoreStates  Financial 

!Q9 

1  77C 
1,1/0 

Al 
4/ 

i  m 

1U1 

C.QR 

330 

1  1  0/1 

1 1,U40 

9  93 

97  n 
z/.u 

1  0.78 

171 
1/  i 

40 

Countrywide  Credit 

535 

280 

16 

65 

419 

1,299 

3,827 

0.17 

2.8 

1,081 

141 

16 

Crestar  Financial 

375 

155 

5 

45 

575 

3,953 

28.94 

54.6 

342 

58 

34 

CSF  Holdings 

100 

0 

7 

175 

— 

575 

3,303 

2.98 

11.7 

266 

39 

21 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

125 

194 

7 

6 

145 

770 

2,851 

0.11 

0.9 

360 

65 

14 

Dauphin  Deposit 

350 

2,500 

40 

i  no 

11  CQ04 

n  i  o 

C  0 

bV 

d,OU 

co/i 
bU4 

Dean  Witter  Discover 

1C1 

/l  1  A 

99 

inn 

4UU 

1  9fin 

0,11 J 

U.  JU 

9  5 

L.J 

0/4 

fi7 

tfi 

Ucpu oil  uUd  1  d  1  lly 

325 

225 

43 

325 

1,075 

2,651" 

0.38 

1.8 

576 

45 

-8 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

165 

50 

NA 

6 

2229 

NA 

 6 

 7 

238 

29 

11 

Downey  S&L  Assn 

>38 

1,374 

31 

916 

1,132 

3,660s 

12,950 

3.12 

57.1 

386 

99 

13 

Dreyfus 

352 

898 

18 

187 

1,437 

5,067 

0.57 

5.9 

1,262 

151 

21 

AG  Edwards 

300 

25 

-1 

77 

402 

NA 

0.02 

 7 

252 

15 

25 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 

770 

462 

22 

993 

2,225 

6,349 

0.04 

4.4 

5,584 

786 

23 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg 

700 

668 

20 

3.208 

4,576 

10,525" 

0.02 

4.1 

16,054 

2,043 

32 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage 

339 

260 

11 

120 

703 

1,622 

4,158" 

0.18 

5.6 

954 

196 

19 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 
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lour  customer  is 
overflowing  with  information. 

Are  you  harnessing  it  to 
power  your  business? 


To  generate  revenue,  you  need 
istomers. 

To  generate  customers,  you  need 
formation:  What  products  and  services  do 
iur  customers  want?  When  do  your  cus- 
mers  want  them?  How  do  your  customers 
ant  them?  Are  your  customers  receptive 
new  offerings?  Are  your  customers 
[tenable  to  increased  sales  content? 
deed,  who  are  your  customers? 

Unisys  is  proud  to  introduce  a  unique 
id  powerful  new  way  to  answer  these 
ttom-line  questions:  customerize. 

When  you  customerize  your  organiza- 
>n,  you  pervade  it  with  a  customer  focus, 
trough  the  marriage  of  information  to 
istomer  service  goals,  Unisys  can  help  you 
inslate  that  focus  into  real-world  results. 

993  Unisys  Corporation. 


Experienced  Unisys  consultants  will  help 
conduct  a  customerize  SM  assessment  of  your 
organization,  evaluating  your  capacity  for 
understanding  customer  needs  and 
responding  rapidly  to  them.  Helping  you 
move  information  technology  capabilities  to 
the  front  lines  of  customer  contact,  we'll 
enable  you  to  create  a  significantly  more 
effective  flow  of  information  between  you 
and  your  customer-and  back  again. 

The  benefits  are  tangible:  enhanced 
ability  to  win  customers,  to  maximize 
customer  relationships,  sustain  customer 
loyalty,  and  tailor  market-sensitive 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


new  offerings.  Competitiveness  is  sharp- 
ened. And  revenue  gains  are  brought 
within  reach. 


CUS-tom-eMZe\  kus'-ta-ma-rize'X  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi- 
zation's information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE,  COMPETITIVE  EDGE,  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS,  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  14.  Ask 
about  our  customerize  assessment  and  com- 
plimentary customerize  Information  Kit. 
And  discover  how  a  customerized  flow 
of  information  can  yield  a  torrent  of 
competitive  advantages  for  your  business. 

customerize  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


mm  mmiiL 


■v 


Hit HMMIIUM  a  MUSI  fUWtlirUL  rtunt 


 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

First  Alabama  Bcshs/J  Stanley  Mackin 

211 

41 

61 

Birmingham  AL 

Auburn  U,  BS  '54 

28 

4 

First  American  Corp/Dennis  C  Bottorff 

651 

127 

49 

Clarksville  IN 

Vanderbilt  U,  BE  '66 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '68 

3 

3 

First  Bancp  Ohio/Howard  L  Flood 

658 

130 

59 

Staten  Island  NY 

31 

9 

First  Bank  System/John  F  Grundhofer 

140 

26 

55 

Los  Angeles  CA 

Loyola  U,  BA  '60 

USC,  MBA  '64 

4 

First  Chicago/Richard  L  Thomas 

141 

27 

63 

Marion  OH 

Kenyon  C,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

36 

2 

First  Citizens  Bcshs/Lewis  R  Holding 

722 

146 

66 

Smithfield  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  50 

Harvard,  MBA  '52 

41 

37 

First  Commerce/Ian  Arnof 

193 

39 

54 

McCrory  AR 

Vanderbilt  U,  BA  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

16 

11 

First  Commercial/Barnett  Grace 

727 

148 

49 

Batesville  AK 

SMU,  BBA  '66 

JD  '68 

22 

7 

First  Empire  State/Robert  G  Wilmers 

675 

135 

60 

New  York  NY 

Harvard,  BA  '56 

12 

11 

First  Fidelity  Bncp/Anthony  P  Terracciano 

245 

47 

55 

Bayonne  NJ 

St  Peter's  C,  BS  '60 

Fordham  U,  MA  '62 

4 

4 

First  Finl  Corp/John  C  Seramur 

413 

74 

51 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Marquette  U.  BS  '65 

28 

28 

First  HawaiianAValter  A  Dods  Jr 

451 

83 

52 

Honolulu  HI 

U  of  Hawaii,  BBA  '67 

25 

5  ( 

First  Interstate  Bncp/Edward  M  Carson 

244 

46 

64 

Tucson  AZ 

Arizona  State,  BS  '51 

Rutgers-Stonier,  MBA  '63 

43 

4 

First  Natl  Nebraska/John  R  Lauritzen 

575 

106 

77 

51 

26 

First  of  America  Bank/Daniel  R  Smith 

461 

85 

60 

Kalamazoo  Ml 

Western  Michigan  U,  BBA  55 

38 

9 

First  Security/Spencer  F  Eccles 

610 

115 

59 

Ogden  UT 

Uof  Utah,  BS '56 

Columbia,  MA  '59 

35 

12  ; 

First  Tennessee  Natl/Ralph  Horn 

374 

67 

53 

Corinth  MS 

Mississippi  State,  BS  '63 

31 

_10 

First  Union/Edward  E  Crutchfield  Jr 

182 

35 

52 

Dearborn  Ml 

Davidson  C,  BA  '63 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '65 

29 

10 

First  USA/John  C  Tolleson 

146 

29 

46 

9 

9 

First  Virginia  Banks/Robert  H  Zalokar 

422 

75 

66 

West  Mineral  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '50 

39 

9 

Firstar/Roger  L  Fitzsimonds 

395 

71 

56 

Milwaukee  Wl 

U  of  Wise  Milwaukee,  BA  '60 

MBA  71 

30 

3 

FirstFed  Finl/William  S  Mortensen 

588 

109 

61 

Philadelphia  PA 

USC,  BS  '54 

39 

11 

FirstFed  Michigan/C  Gene  Harling 

583 

108 

48 

Gainesville  FL 

U  of  Florida,  BBA  '68 

Wayne  State  U,  MBA  '69 

15 

4 

FirsTier  Financial/David  A  Rismiller 

157 

31 

58 

Baltimore  MD 

Ohio  State  U,  BS  '59 

6 

5 

Fleet  Finl  Group/Terrence  Murray 

273 

49 

54 

Woonsocket  Rl 

Harvard,  BA  '62 

32 

12 

Fourth  Financial/Darrell  G  Knudson 

619 

117 

56 

Centerville  SD 

3 

3 

Franklin  Resources/Charles  B  Johnson 

653 

128 

61 

Montclair  NJ 

Yale,  BA  '54 

37 

23 

Fund  American/John  J  Byrne 

12 

2 

61 

Passaic  NJ 

Rutgers,  BS  '54 

U  of  Michigan,  MS  '59 

9 

9 

GATX/James  J  Glasser 

489 

89 

59 

Chicago  IL 

Yale,  AB  '55 

Harvard,  JD  '58 

33 

16 

Glendale  Federal  Bank/Stephen  J  Trafton 

314 

53 

47 

Mt  Vernon  WA 

Washington  State,  BS  '68 

4 

2 

Golden  West  Finl/Manon  0  Sandler1. 15 

265 

48 

63 

Biddeford  ME 

Wellesley  C,  BA  '52 

NYU,  MBA '58 

31 

31 

GP  Financial/Thomas  S  Johnson 

729 

149 

53 

Racine  Wl 

Trinity  College  CT,  AB  '62 

Harvard.  MBA  '64 

1 

1 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp/Robert  J  Delonis 

'  771 

163 

42 

Detroit  Ml 

Uof  Michigan,  BBA 73 

12 

2 

Great  Western  Finl/James  F  Montgomery 

328 

56 

59 

Topeka  KS 

UCLA,  BS  '57 

19 

15  j 

Hibernia/Stephen  A  Hansel 

591 

110 

46 

Long  Branch  NJ 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '69 

Uof  Virginia,  MBA  71 

2 

2 

Household  Intl/Donald  C  Clark 

187 

37 

62 

Brooklyn  NY 

Clarkson  U,  BBA  '53 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '61 

39 

12 

Huntington  Bcshs/Frank  Wobst 

137 

25 

60 

Germany 

U  of  Erlangen,  BA  '55 

Rutgers,  MBA  '64 

20 

13 

Integra  Financial/William  F  Roemer 

516 

95 

60 

Youngstown  OH 

Princeton,  BA  '55 

24 

15 

KeyCorp/Victor  J  Riley  Jr 

111 

17 

62 

Buffalo  NY 

U  ot  Notre  Dame,  BA  '53 

30 

20 

Keystone  Finl/Carl  L  Campbell 

764 

160 

51 

Sunbury  PA 

Susquehanna  U,  BS  '65 

22 

12 

Liberty  National/Malcolm  B  Chancey  Jr 

688 

137 

62 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Louisville,  BA  '54 

26 

1  i 

Magna  Group/William  S  Badgley 

676 

136 

64 

Belleville  IL 

Washington  U,  BS  '60 

41 

2 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos/A  J  C  Smith 

292 

50 

60 

Scotland 

33 

2 

Marshall  &  llsley/James  B  Wigdale 

510 

93 

57 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Stanford  U,  BA  '59 

32 

2 

MBIA/David  H  Elliott 

440 

80 

52 

Canaan  CT 

Yale,  BA  '64 

Boston  U,  JD  '67 

18 

2 

MBNA/Alfred  Lerner 

576 

107 

61 

New  York  NY 

Columbia,  BA  '55 

11 

3 

Mellon  Bank/Frank  V  Cahouet 

32 

5 

61 

Boston  MA 

Harvard,  BA '54 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  MBA  '59 

1 

7 

Mercantile  Bancorp/Thomas  H  Jacobsen 

397 

72 

54 

Chicago  IL 

Lake  Forest  C,  BS  '63 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '68 

5 

5 

Mercantile  Bkshs/H  Furlong  Baldwin 

505 

92 

62 

Baltimore  MD 

Princeton,  AB  '54 

38 

18 

Mercury  Finance/John  N  Brmcat 

343 

59 

58 

Brooklyn  NY 

10 

9 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.    Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 


Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
isforlessthan  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-year total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  "Prior-year  data.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    ,3Paid  to  date.    '"Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    15  Office  jointly  held  with  Herbert  M.  Sandler.    NA:  Not  available. 
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Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


alary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

iOO 

■ 

$280 

11% 

-  

$83 

—  V 

$1,113 

$5,082 

0.30% 

$4.4 

$755 

$100 

16% 

Industry  medians 

525 

$330 

XL  iQ 

o  i  ..  1  i 

t91R 
yClo 

tl  ICQ 

JiD,o4b 

O  ICO/ 

fcl  c 

frCQO 

3>otSo 

1 1 1 
$112 

100/ 

2U7o 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

436 

218 

21 

15 

669 

1,266s 

0.30 

2.4 

517 

102 

9 

First  American  Corp 

366 

121 

31 

127 

37 

650 

2,166 

0.16 

1.0 

332 

55 

16 

First  Bancp  Ohio 

588 

630 

13 

460 

1,568 

3,245 

8,175" 

0.12 

4.5 

2,231 

298 

14 

First  Bank  System 

719 

1,300 

74 

892 

313 

3,224 

5,434s 

0.29 

13.3 

4,827 

805 

11 

First  Chicago 

171 

4/  1 

4c 

Q 

j 

in 

1U 

1  1  7C 
£,1/3 

O  CO 

9.58 

10  1 

38.3 

A  C  1 

451 

CC 

30 

NA 

r  irst  Citizens  Bcshs 

517 

210 

10 

438 

1,413 

2,578 

5,073 

0.51 

3.5 

496 

95 

26 

First  Commerce 

314 

162 

17 

5 

24 

506 

2,186 

1.53 

5.5 

237 

38 

22 

First  Commercial 

400 

2.00 

9 

12 

— 

612 

11,970 

8.54 

80.9 

851 

102 

21 

First  Empire  State 

738 

475 

13 

629 

275 

2,118 

7,210" 

0.08 

3.0 

2,429 

397 

14 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

finn 

9(5(1 

9"} 

910 
CIO 

1 7n 
1/U 

1  1/10 

1/40 

1  1  oc 
4,1U0 

1  7C 
i.lO 

1  1  0 

11. u 

170 

3/8 

45 

3b 

First  Finl  Corp 

/ll 

334 

2 

76 

1,121 

4,891 

0.83 

6.9 

512 

78 

13 

First  Hawaiian 

784 

1,062 

1 

255 

44 

2,144 

5,941" 

0.04 

2.5 

3,898 

561 

15 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

397 

304 

14 

116 

— 

818s 

1,975s 

46.11 

352.0 

546 

70 

NA 

First  Natl  Nebraska 

625 

285 

3 

199 

— 

1,109 

4,633 

0.07 

1.5 

1,803 

247 

19 

First  ol  America  Bank 

AG! 

40/ 

n 
U 

91 

CI 

7C0 

/by 

1  1  CI 

1  71 

L.IL 

1C  0 

3b. 8 

O  1  1 

812 

l  1  A 

114 

1/1 
24 

First  Security 

370 

185 

NA 

828 

1,383s 

NA 

0.35 

4.2 

857 

121 

23 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

810 

810 

8 

1,063 

— 

2,683 

9,610 

0.06 

4.7 

5,755 

818 

19 

First  Union 

470 

353 

9 

4 

2,261 

3,088 

10,086s 

2.07 

43.3 

581 

64 

1732 

First  USA 

500 

306 

6 

117 

298 

1,221 

5,142 

0.37 

4.4 

587 

116 

20 

First  Virginia  Banks 

c  yl  Q 
340 

0.70 
J/J 

1  0 
18 

ion 
JoU 

1  107 

/l  1 1  04 

.  4/loa 

0  1  1 

1  A 

LA 

1  IOO 

10/1 

LW 

ii 
22 

Firstar 

333 

0 

-26 

3 

463 

798 

5,963 

1.95 

2.9 

241 

-2 

2 

FirstFed  Finl 

410 

259 

12 

132 

800 

2,980 

0.27 

1.2 

735 

41 

20 

FirstFed  Michigan 

310 

200 

10 

551 

1,888 

2,948 

6,028 

0.58 

3.0 

256 

48 

22 

FirsTier  Financial 

902 

990 

13 

68 

— 

1,960 

9,044 

0.15 

7.7 

4,678 

488 

11 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

inn 

01 
Li 

0 
0 

70 

/u 

7/1 1 

/41 

1  Q 1 05 

O  1 1 

O  Q 

u.y 

C11 

cc 
bo 

1  1 
11 

Fourth  Financial 

426 

217 

15 

21 

663 

2,748 

19.54 

563.7 

712 

200 

33 

Franklin  Resources 

550 

165 

-8 

4,845 

10,612 

16,172 

80,809 

7.71 

45.4 

251 

70 

20 

Fund  American 

610 

314 

57 

107 

— 

1,031 

8,407 

0.73 

5.7 

1,087 

73 

12 

GATX 

680 

1,000 

271 

2 

— 

1,682 

NA 

 6 

 7 

1,044 

0 

-57 

Glendale  Federal  Bank 

QA7 
54/ 

n 
U 

c 
3 

1 1 

1  1  7  c 
1,1/0 

i  nic 

1 1  coc 

7  7C 

/./3 

l  QC  O 

lyo.u 

1  Oil 

Lll 

1  7 
1/ 

bomen  west  rim 

5003 

o 

NA 

500 

NA 

0.15 

1.4 

561 

96 

NA 

GP  Financial 

233 

46 

28 

32 

49 

360 

797s 

0.27 

0.3 

218 

13 

7 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp 

950 

143 

-21 

216 

301 

1,609 

8,963 

0.25 

5.6 

2,883 

62 

6 

Great  Western  Finl 

450 

304 

NA 

39 

— 

793 

NA 

0.11 

0.7 

367 

48 

-15 

Hibernia 

noo 

01A 

824 

29 

QC1 

aoL 

1 1  AA'i 
1 1  ,W 

U.oo 

1 1  A 

HA 

7l  IRK 

C 

0 

Household  Intl 

760 

646 

27 

93 

1,777 

3,276 

8,297 

0.51 

I3.l 

1,542 

237 

23 

Huntington  Bcshs 

537 

322 

15 

102 

— 

961 

3,169 

0.06 

l.O 

1,114 

153 

19 

Integra  Financial 

720 

720 

4 

2,298 

— 

3,738 

7,317" 

0.01 

0.9 

5,186 

710 

16 

KeyCorp 

330 

56 

9 

11 

— 

397° 

1,678 

0.12 

0.6 

256 

39 

16 

Keystone  Finl 

414 

66 

12 

108 

coo 
588 

MA 

n  17 
U.LI 

1 1 
LA 

101 

ioL 

CI 

OZ 

ii 
Li 

Liberty  National 

140 

1 

L 

43 

608 

1,628s 

0.46 

2.3 

290 

38 

12 

Mapna  Hronn 

IVIOglla  UIUUU 

000 

675 

-18 

123 

1,798 

NA 

0.20 

12.6 

3,163 

332 

9 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

450 

325 

11 

204 

979 

NA 

0.49 

6.1 

787 

126 

19 

Marshall  &  llsley 

485 

485 

11 

203 

1,173 

4,446s 

0.03 

0.6 

429 

246 

19 

MBIA 

817 

0 

-31 

817'" 

3,197s 

12.15 

428.6 

1,393 

208 

412 

MBNA 

760 

625 

7 

2,288 

8,033 

11,706 

23,139 

0,43 

15.6 

3,237 

361 

20 

Mellon  Bank 

525 

393 

9 

383 

1,301 

5,447 

0.21 

3.3 

893 

117 

17 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

649 

253 

42 

85 

987 

4,779 

0.38 

3.3 

455 

82 

10 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

252 

1,250 

36 

9 

1,511 

13,857 

1.38 

24.7 

194 

65 

532 

Mercury  Finance 
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uunrunHic  him  en  i  oh  d  iviuoi  runtnruL  rcurLc 

Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs  industry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Meridian  Bancorp/Samuel  A  McCullough 

222 

42 

55 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh.  BBA  '60 

19 

16 

Merrill  Lynch/Daniel  P  Tully 

47 

7 

62 

New  York  NY 

St  John's  U  NY.  BA  '53 

38 

2 

Metropolitan  Finl/Norman  M  Jones 

739 

154 

-63 

Fargo  ND 

42 

2 

MGIC  Investment/William  H  Lacy 

COQ 
b03 

ill 

a  o 

f>L;..  II 

Chicago  IL 

II  nt  lA/io/.  Mil.. in .1,™    DDA  'CO 

U  ot  Wise  Milwaukee,  bbA  bo 

00 

Li 

7 
/ 

Michigan  National/Konen  J  Mylod 

7 1  C 
lid 

1  A  A 

144 

54 

Brooklyn  NY 

C*  l-l   i      II  MV   DA  'CI 

bt  John  s  U  NY,  bA  bl 

9 

Q 

9 

Midlantic/GarryJ  Scheuring 

515 

94 

54 

Fairmont  MN 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BS  61 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '64 

3 

3 

JP  Morgan  &  Co/Dennis  Weatherstone 

71 

9 

63 

England 

48 

4 

Morgan  Stanley/Richard  B  Fisher 

85 

11 

57 

rsL  'i  ut_  nil 

Philadelphia  PA 

Princeton,  BA  '57 

1 1    .-        1    MDA  'CO 

Harvard,  MBA  62 

32 

3 

National  City/tdward  B  Brandon 

All 

4/3 

oc 
ob 

CO 

Davenport  IA 

Mnrlkii,/,p(n.n  II     DC  'CO 

Northwestern  u,  bb  bo 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '56 

00 
08 

7 
/ 

NationsBank/Hugn  L  Melon  Jr 

Q7 
0/ 

1  0 

ii 

CQ 

bo 

Dnnnntlriiilln  CP 

bennettsviiie  o0 

11  nf  Mrtr4h  Pimlini     DC  'C7 

u  or  iNonn  oarouna,  bo  o/ 

oc 
oo 

l  l 
11 

NBD  Bancorp/Verne  G  Istock 

309 

52 

53 

Grosse  Pointe  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  '62 

MBA  '63 

31 

_m 

Northeast  Federal/Kirk  W  Walters 

772 

164 

38 

American  Falls  ID 

USC.  BBA  78 

5 

1 

Northern  Trust/David  W  Fox 

225 

43 

62 

Aurora  IL 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BS  '53 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '58 

39 

4 

Norwest/Richard  M  Kovacevich 

C7 
0/ 

Q 

CA 

5U 

Tacoma  WA 

Cf  ininrA  II    DC  'CC 

otantord  U,  bo  bb 

MC  'CC 

Mo  bb 

b 
0 

1 

Old  Kent  r inancial/Jonn  i  lanepa 

70 
/U 

CO 

bo 

Newburyport  MA 

lj.nlAj   DA  'CO 

Harvard,  bA  oo 

M VI 1  MDA  'Cn 
INTU,  MbA  bU 

l<\ 

1 0 

Old  National  Bncp/Dan  W  Mitchell 

738 

153 

66 

Phoenix  A2 

Indiana  U,  BS  '50 

44 

14 

OnBancorp/Robert  J  Bennett 

332 

58 

52 

Fitchburg  MA 

Babson  C,  BS  '63 

U  of  Massachusetts,  MBA  '66 

7 

5 

PaineWebber  Group/Donald  B  Marron 

37 

6 

59 

Goshen  NY 

35 

14 

People's  Bank/David  E  A  Carson 

COQ 

i  on 
ilv 

CO 

by 

England 

II  /\t  HAi/shin-in    DDA  'CC 

u  oi  Michigan,  bbA  oo 

1 1 
11 

y 

rNL  banK/inomas  n  u  tsrien 

i  no 
l\ll 

1  c 
lb 

C7 
31 

Dif+rhurnh  DA 

rltlSDUrgn  rA 

II  nJ  Mnfrn  ^mn    DC  'CO 

u  oi  Notre  name,  bo  oo 

U-in/orH    A/IDA  'CO 

Harvard,  MbA  oi 

00 

a 

y 

Premier  Bancorp/G  Lee  Griffin 

662 

131 

55 

Leavenworth  KS 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BS  '60 

Louisiana  State  U,  MS  '62 

32 

6 

Provident  Bncp/Allen  L  Davis 

493 

91 

52 

Dayton  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BA  '64 

10 

8 

Republic  New  York/Walter  H  Werner 

351 

61 

63 

Brooklyn  NY 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  '52 

JD  '53 

14 

14 

Riggs  National/Joe  L  Allbritton 

7CC 

/bb 

1  C7 

15/ 

CO 

by 

rvi «  hjic 
U  L0  Mb 

r .  -  . ,  -  ,  ii   I  I  D  MO 

baylor  U,  LLb  4y 

1 0 

lo 

1  0 

lo 

Rochester  Community/Leonard  S  Simon 

700 

1  C 1 

151 

5/ 

Passaic  NJ 

MIT   DC  'CO 

mil,  bo  bo 

Columbia,  rhu  bo 

oc 

10 

Roosevelt  Finl  Group/Stanley  J  Bradshaw 

449 

81 

36 

Terre  Haute  IN 

Indiana  State  U,  BS  '79 

Butler  U,  MBA  '84 

8 

3 

St  Paul  Bancorp/Joseph  C  Scully1 

657 

129 

53 

Detroit  Ml 

Loyola  U,  BS  '62 

MBA  '72 

31 

12 

Sallie  Mae/Lawrence  A  Hough 

438 

79 

50 

Janesville  Wl 

Stanford  U,  BS  '66 

MIT,  MS  '72 

21 

4 

Salomon/Robert  E  Denham 

joy 

CQ 

48 

uanas  IA 

II    i  1     ir  ,", ,,.-  +  ,,-,  DA  'CC 

u  oi  isxas  Austin ,  bA  bb 

Usn/orH    in  '71 

narvaro,  ju  /i 

0 
0 

9 
L 

Charles  Schwab/Charles  R  Schwab1 

1  A  7 

OQ 
10 

cc 

bb 

Sacramento  CA 

Ctmlnrrl  II    DA  '  CO 

otantord  u,  bA  by 

MDA  'CI 

MbA  bl 

on 

1  c 
lb 

SFFed  Corp/Roger  L  Gordon 

721 

145 

52 

Neosho  MO 

32 

4 

Shawmut  National/Joel  B  Alvord 

186 

36 

55 

Manchester  CT 

Dartmouth,  AB  '60 

MBA  '61 

31 

8 

Signet  Banking/Robert  M  Freeman 

136 

24 

53 

Richmond  VA 

U  of  Virginia,  BS  '63 

23 

5 

ooutnew  Nati/L  uienn  urr  jr 

c  1  n 
313 

OC 
3D 

Crt 
04 

CUir\nHn  MP 

unarione  iml. 

IMnff/irH  P  DA  'CO 

WOlloru  L,  dA  bi! 

II  nf  C  fSrrtlini    K^D A  'CO 

u  oi  o  uarouna.  MbA  bo 

Li 

4 

South  I  rust/Wallace  v  Malone  Jr 

4oo 

00 

00 

5/ 

Uotnan  AL 

1  - 1  i\  1 1-  -      ■  DC'C7 

U  ot  Alabama,  Bo  b/ 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  60 

oc 
ob 

1  0 

lo 

Sovereign  Bancorp/Jay  S  Sidhu 

708 

140 

42 

India 

Wilkes  C,  MBA  73 

8 

5 

Standard  Fedl  Bank/Thomas  R  Ricketts 

547 

101 

63 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BBA  '53 

JD  '56 

38 

20 

Star  Banc/Jerry  A  Grundhofer 

537 

100 

50 

Los  Angeles  CA 

Loyola  Marymount  U,  BA  '67 

1 

1 

Mate  street  Boston/Marshal!  IN  Carter 

ICC 

4bb 

QA 
04 

c  n 
54 

Newport  News  VA 

lie  lfl;i;u«i           DCPC  ""O 

Uo  Military  Acad,  boCL  bl 

George  Washington  U,  MA  76 

o 

0 

9 
I 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif/Tadaichi  Ikagawa 

/t>9 

1  CO 

lot! 

cc 

bb 

Japan 

1  1  «f  lA.nln     DA  'CI 

U  ot  Kyoto.  bA  bl 

00 
00 

% 

Summit  Bancorp/Robert  G  Cox 

641 

123 

53 

Watertown  NY 

21 

_1C 

SunTrust  Banks/James  B  Williams 

348 

60 

61 

Sewanee  TN 

Emory  U,  AB  '55 

39 

4 

Synovus  Finl/James  H  Blanchard 

710 

141 

52 

Augusta  GA 

U  of  Georgia,  BBA  '63 

LLB  '65 

24 

24 

TCF  Financial/William  A  Cooper 

553 

1U4 

50 

Detroit  Ml 

Wayne  State  U.  BS  '67 

9 

q 

Travelers/Sanford  I  Weill 

2 

i 

61 

New  York  NY 

Cornell,  BA  '55 

8 

8 

Trustmark/Frank  R  Day 

730 

150 

56 

Aberdeen  MS 

U  of  Mississippi,  BA  '53 

36 

13 

UJB  Financial/T  Joseph  Semrod 

305 

51 

57 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BA  '58  ■ 

JD  63 

13 

13  1 

Union  Bank/Kanetaka  Yoshida 

745 

156 

56 

Japan 

Tokyo  U,  LLB  '62 

32 

1 

Union  Planters/Benjamin  W  Rawlins  Jr 

368 

66 

56 

Murfreesboro  TN 

Vanderbilt  U,  BA  '61 

Georgia  State  U.  MBA  '69 

20 

10 

United  Carolina  Bcshs/E  Rhone  Sasser 

713 

143 

57 

Columbus  NC 

NC  State  U,  BS  '59 

27 

11 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest 

fiscal  year. 

Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sales 

and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-yeartotal.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata.  9New 
CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    "Paid  to  date.    14Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available.    E:  Estimate. 
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 ■  Compensation—   —Stock  owned—   Company  data  

salary  bonus  %  other     stock  gains     total  5-yr  total  %  mktval  sales  profits  5-yr  Company 

— ($thou)   change     ($thou)  ($thou)  ($thou)  ($thou)  ($mil)  ($mil)  ($mil)  return 

$600  $309  -1%  $36  $1,374        $2,319  $5,708  0.15%  $2  6  $1,247  $151  14%  Meridian  Bancorp 

500  6.200  29  1,425  8,125  26,5535  0.25  18.8  16,588  1,394  25  Merrill  Lynch 

400  65  143  —  465  NA  1.55  8.1  563  65  30  Metropolitan  Finl 

450  225  1  22  697  4,820"  0.57  10.2  404  127  252  MGIC  Investment 

529  0  12  7  536  10,974  0.65  6.5  935  28  13  Michigan  National 

650  305  -10  7  96214  2,712s  0.04  0.7  1,012  131  -4  Midlantic 

700  2,354  26  749  2,024        5,827  17,238  0.06  7.8  11,941  1,723  14  JP  Morgan  &  Co 

475  2,863  -37  1,758  5,096s  15,475s  3.21  148.9  9,176  786  18  Morgan  Stanley 

630  .419  5  38  1,087  5,995  0.09  3.9  2,702  404  15  National  City 

800  1,800  4  2,238  4,838  18,497  0.10  13.6  10,392  1,301  9  NationsBank 

7253  300  NA  325  368         1,718  NA  0.11  4.7  3,208  482  14  NBD  Bancorp 

3503  0  NA  350  NA  0.08  — 7  238  -14  6  Northeast  Federal 

616  415  6  715  525        2,271  7,936  0.31  6.8  1,259  168  23  Northern  Trust 

700  1,260  39  618  3,631        6,210  NA  0.17  13.5  5,277  654  25  Norwest 

570  356  0  388  1,314  6,752  0.79  10.3  807  128  18  Old  Kent  Financial 

374  0  2  92  465  2,188  0.42  3.0  284  43  16  Old  National  Bncp 

393  300  11  3  889        1,585  3,825  1.14E  5.0  374  58  26  OnBancorp 

600  6,300  50  534  2,715       10,149  25,615  1.35  17.5  4,005  246  20  PaineWebber  Group 

390  263  79  31  38          723  2,437  0.15  0.5  497  41  9  People's  Bank 

800  1,200  11  139  2,025        4,164  11,187  0.07  4.9  4,146  745  11  PNC  Bank 

384  234  18  9  627  2,222  0.30  1.4  336  68  31  Premier  Bancorp 

515  400  -2  105  1,020  4,374  0.79  3.8  325  51  15  Provident  Bncp 

221  1,255  55  8  1,484  5,050  0.08  2.0  2,328  301  13  Republic  New  York 

380  0  0  36  416  4,747  28.96  82.1  369  -94  -15  Riggs  National 

361  0  -18  129  490  2,215  0.27  0.6  240  -59  1  Rochester  Community 

290  174  24  167  494        1,125  2,214"  1.27  3.3  244  38  35  Roosevelt  Finl  Group 

324  -  182  -24  146  652  3,215  0  44  1.6  289  41  18  St  Paul  Bancorp 
497  290  -2  391  1,178  5,783"  0.14  4.6  2,617  430  4  SallieMae 
957  369  33  31  1,356  NA  0.02  1.3  8,799  864  16  Salomon 
690  2,500  1  24  3,214  12,508  22.84  374.1  1,097  124  48  Charles  Schwab 

352  149  6  23  524  1,822  0.29  0.4  234  10  5  SFFedCorp 

650  650  53  221  1,078        2,599  8,020  0.12  2.5  1,931  245  -1  Shawmut  National 

530  489  19  374  1,903  3,296  6,348  0.26  5.8  1,169  174  26  Signet  Banking 
444  218  2  291  953  2,671"  0.20  1.6  438  76  10  Southern  Natl 
605  363  18  80  1,048  6,933  1.69  26.0  1,102  151  19  SouthTrust 

196  351  22  4  552  1,611"  1.30  5.4  271  31  41  Sovereign  Bancorp 

753  126  5  6  —          884  3,876  0.12  0.9  769  116  29  Standard  Fedl  Bank 

5503  191  NA  172  —          913  NA  0.03  0.3  631  100  17  Star  Banc 

644  450  9  23  —        1,117  3,381s  — 6  — 7  1,532  180  23  State  Street  Boston 

360  0  0  1  361  962s  0.06  0.1  377  2  6  Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

333  135  NA  224  6929  NA  0.45  2.3  304  42  4  Summit  Bancorp 

550  189  10  758  1,497  5,342  0.38  21.7  3,089  474  19  SunTrust  Banks 

289  144  7  115  548  3,483  0.78  9.1  615  74  16  Synovus  Finl 

500  0  8  162  208          869  5,680  2.75  11.4  477  38  26  TCF  Financial 

1,019  3,030  58  2,162  46,900       53,111  141,605  1.17  127.6  6,797  950  28  Travelers 

325  163  30  11  —  499  1,886  4.35  20.0  336  49  25  Trustmark 
665  284  11  685  104  1,739  5,444  0.34  5.0  1,062  74  10  UJB  Financial 
447  0  NA  —  —  447  NA  — 6  — 7  1,266  83  8  Union  Bank 
410  200  6  533  272  1,415  4,840  0.91  4.9  484  61  17  Union  Planters 
360  150  9  27  537  2,237  0.49  1.4  242  32  162  United  Carolina  Bcshs 
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EVEN 


WITHOUT 


A  DR OR 


You  have  no  water  or  coolant. 
You  have  50  miles  of  desert  to 
cross.  You  have  two  choices. 
You  can  rule  or  drive. 


OE  ENGINE 


COOLANT, 


IT  CREATES 


A  HIGHER 


STANDARD 


Northstar  System:  3 2-Vahe,  295-HP  V8  •  RoadSt 


Seville  STS 

Creating  A  Higher  Standard 


,  Always  wear  safety,  belts,  even  with  air  bags  ©  IWJ  GM  Corp.  All  rights  rescued.  CADILLAC,  NOR  THS  I  AK  .  SK\  1LLL, 


mion  •  Traction  Control  •  ABS  •  Speed-Sensitive  Steering  •  Plus  Dual  Air  Bags  •  Call 1-800-333-4CAD 


"nost  any  car,  a  total  loss  of 
it  could  leave  you  stranded, 
ot  in  the  Seville  STS  with 
orthstar  System  by  Cadillac. 
isc  its  patented  Northstar 


V8  is  so  adaptive  that,  if  necessary 
for  your  safety,  it  is  engineered  to 
sense  major  engine  coolant  loss 
automatically.  It  then  begins 
alternately  firing  and  air-cooling 


its  two  banks  of  cylinders  to  help 
prevent  overheating.  The  result: 
you  could  travel  up  to  50 
miles-even  in  desert  heat- 
without  a  single  drop  of  coolant. 


UUKPUKHIt  AIYIcnluft  b  lYIUbl  PUWtnrUL  PtUKLt 


among 


-Rank- 


Age  Birthplace 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 


Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

United  Missouri  Bcsh/R  Crosby  Kemper 

630 

121 

67 

Kansas  City  MO 

44 

24 

US  Bancorp/Gerry  B  Cameron 

643 

124 

55 

Grandview  WA 

Portland  State  U,  BS  '62 

38 

_10 

US  Trust/H  Marshall  Schwarz 

357 

62 

5-7 

New  York  NY 

Harvard,  BA  '58 

MBA  '61 

27 

4 

Valley  Bancorp/Peter  M  Platten  III 

129 

22 

54 

Green  Bay  Wl 

U  of  Wise  Madison,  BBA  '62 

29 

5 

Wachovia/Leslie  M  Baker  Jr 

531 

99 

52 

Lovettsville  VA 

U  of  Richmond,  BA  '64 

U  of  Virginia,  MBA  '69 

25 

_10 

Washington  Fedl  S&L/Cuy  C  Pinkerton 

605 

113 

59 

Seattle  WA 

U  of  Washington,  BA '59 

29 

2 

Washington  Mutual/Kerry  K  Killinger 

646 

125 

44 

Des  Moines  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BBA  70 

MBA  71 

18 

4  | 

Wells  Fargo/Carl  E  Reichardt 

159 

33 

62 

Houston  TX 

USC,  BA  '56 

24 

11 

West  One  Bancorp/Daniel  R  Nelson 

548 

102 

56 

Spokane  WA 

Washington  State,  BBA  '62 

10 

81 

Wilmington  Trust/Leonard  W  Quill 

434 

77 

62 

Wilmington  DE 

U  of  Delaware,  BS  '59 

MBA  '65 

36 

2 

Worthen  Banking/Curtis  F  Bradbury  Jr 

763 

159 

44 

Little  Rock  AR 

Uof  Arkansas,  BSBA'70 

MA  71 

9 

7 

Zions  Bancorp/Harris  H  Simmons 

663 

132 

39 

Salt  Lake  City  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BA  '77 

Harvard,  MBA  '80 

13 

3 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS 

Albertson  s/uary  b  Micnaei 

jU/ 

10 

CO 

Laurel  MT 

II        Mihn    DC  'CO 

u  or  loano,  do  ot 

OQ 
10 

0 

i  i 

American  Stores/Victor  L  Lund 

QOfl 
ii\> 

c 

J 

VIC 

bait  Lake  lity  ui 

II  r,f  1  Itlti    DC  'CG 

u  or  utart,  bo  oy 

'70 
MBA  li 

1 7 
11 

n 
L 

Brinker  Intl/Norman  E  Brinker 

17 

2 

63 

Denver  CO 

San  Diego  State  U,  '57 

11 

11 

Bruno's/Ronald  G  Bruno 

757 

22 

42 

Birmingham  AL 

U  of  Alabama,  BS  74 

21 

4 

Cracker  Barrel/Dan  W  Evins1 

9 

1 

58 

Smithville  TN 

24 

24 

Flagstar  Cos/Jerome  J  Richardson 

565 

15 

57 

Spring  Hope  NC 

Wofford  C,  BA  '59 

33 

5 

Fleming  Cos/Robert  E  Stauth 

775 

23 

49 

Dodge  City  KS 

Kansas  State  U,  BS  '66 

17 

1 

Food  Lion/Tom  E  Smith 

566 

16 

53 

Salisbury  NC 

Catawba  C,  BA  '64 

24 

8 

Giant  Food/Israel  Cohen1 

401 

6 

81 

Israel 

58 

17 

Great  A&P  Tea/James  Wood 

412 

8 

64 

England 

Loughborough  C,  CB  '55 

14 

14 

Hannaford  Bros/Hugh  G  Farrington 

557 

14 

49 

North  Conway  NH 

Dartmouth,  BA  '67 

U  of  New  Hampshire,  MA  '68 

26 

2 

Kroger/Joseph  A  Pichler 

405 

7 

54 

St  Louis  MO 

Uof  Notre  Dame,  BA  '61 

U  of  Chicago,  PhD  '66 

14 

4 

McDonald's/Michael  R  Quinlan 

253 

i 

49 

Chicago  IL 

Loyola  U,  BS  '67 

MBA  70 

28 

7 

Nash  Finch/Harold  B  Finch  Jr 

731 

21 

66 

Grand  Forks  ND 

U  of  Minnesota,  BCHE  '52 

28 

12 

Penn  Traffic/Claude  J  Incaudo 

698 

19 

60 

Detroit  Ml 

17 

4 

Safeway/Steven  A  Burd 

469 

11 

44 

Valley  City  ND 

Carroll  C,  BS  71 

U  of  Wise  Milwaukee,  MA  73 

2 

1 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug/Jeffrey  P  Smith 

420 

9 

44 

Brigham  City  UT 

24 

6 

Southland/Clark  J  Matthews  II 

716 

20 

57 

Arkansas  City  KS 

SMU,  BA  '59 

JD  '61 

29 

3 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos/Lewis  G  Schaeneman  Jr 

465 

10 

63 

Springfield  MA 

Cornell,  BS  '52 

Harvard,  MBA  '56 

28 

5  j 

Supervalu/Michael  W  Wright 

229 

3 

55 

Minneapolis  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '61 

JD  '63 

17 

13 

Sysco/John  F  Woodhouse 

486 

12 

63 

Wilmington  DE 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '55 

25 

11 

Vons  Cos/Roger  E  Stangeland 

607 

17 

64 

Chicago  IL 

Uof  Illinois,  BS  '51 

34 

10 

Winn-Dixie  Stores/A  Dano  Davis 

613 

18 

48 

New  Rochelle  NY 

26 

12  1 

FOOD  DRINK  &  TOBACCO 

American  Brands/William  J  Alley 

52 

5 

64 

Vernon  TX 

Uof  Oklahoma.  BBA '51 

JD  '54 

27 

7 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos/August  A  Busch  III 

285 

17 

56 

St  Louis  M0 

37 

19 

Archer  Daniels/Dwayne  0  Andreas 

152 

9 

76 

Worthington  MN 

24 

24 

Borden/Ervin  R  Shames 

680 

37 

53 

Des  Moines  IA 

U  of  Florida,  BSBA  '62 

Harvard,  MBA  '66 

1 

_10 

Brown-Forman/Owsley  Brown  II 

459 

26 

51 

Louisville  KY 

Yale.  BA  '64 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '66 

26 

ill 

Campbell  Soup/David  W  Johnson 

242 

14 

61 

Australia 

U  of  Sydney,  BE  '54 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '58 

4 

4 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl/Carl  H  Lindner 

753 

39 

75 

Dayton  OH 

10 

10 

Coca-Cola/Roberto  C  Goizueta 

19 

1 

62 

Cuba 

Yale,  BS  '53 

40 

13 

Coca-Cola  Enterprs/Summerfield  K  Johnston  Jr  354 

20 

61 

Chattanooga  TN 

38 

2 

ConAgra/Philip  B  Fletcher 

147 

8 

60 

Watertown  NY 

St  Lawrence  U.  BS  '54 

MIT,  MBA  70 

12 

2 

CPC  Internationai/Charles  R  Shoemate 

281 

16 

54 

La  Harpe  IL 

Western  Illinois  U,  BS  '62 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  72 

32 

4  1 

Dean  Foods/Howard  M  Dean 

572 

32 

56 

Hinsdale  IL 

SMU,  BBA  '60 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '61 

39 

7 

Dole/David  H  Murdock 

376 

22 

71 

Kansas  City  MO 

12 

9 

Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up/John  R  Albers 

470 

27 

62 

Minneapolis  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '57 

23 

8  j 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales 
and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market 
Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return 
is  tor  less  than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  4Four-year  total.  sThree-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata.  9New 
CF.O;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly 
held.    ,3Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation-   —Stock  owned—   Company  data 


salary 

bonus 

0/ 

/o 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

500 

$280 

ii% 

$83 

.  — 

$1,113 

$5,082 

0.30% 

$4.4 

$755 

$100 

16% 

Industry  medians 

$579 

$0 

-4% 

$81 

$57 

$716 

$3,106 

15.11% 

$97.9 

$415 

$41 

12% 

United  Missouri  Bcsh 

249 

225 

NA 

213 

— 

6879 

NA 

0.09 

2.2 

1,966 

258 

19 

US  Bancorp 

517 

304 

4 

635 

— 

1,456 

4.088" 

0.32 

1.6 

446 

42 

9 

US  Trust 

Hi 

7C 

73 

-12 

56 

2,863 

3,366 

5,440 

1.09 

7.9 

377 

46 

22 

Vailey  Bancorp 

450 

248 

NA 

48 

176 

9229 

NA 

0.05 

2.7 

2,742 

492 

16 

Wachovia 

229 

44 

22 

28 

471 

772 

NA 

1.09 

9.2 

295 

95 

22 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

430 

230 

19 

17 

677 

5,286" 

0.87 

9.9 

1,180 

175 

22 

Washington  Mutual 

775 

1,350 

174 

592 

179 

2,896 

8,304 

0.26 

20.9 

4,854 

612 

20 

Wells  Fargo 

430 

181 

-7 

14 

259 

883 

2,966 

0.05 

0.5 

600 

83 

22 

West  One  Bancorp 

393 

334 

13 

4 

461 

1,193 

NA 

0.38 

3.4 

405 

83 

12 

Wilmington  Trust 

296 

95 

-12 

6 

397 

3,152 

0.43 

1.6 

279 

31 

20 

Worthen  Banking 

290 

170 

19 

8 

159 

626 

1,749" 

3.58 

19.9 

346 

51 

31 

Zions  Bancorp 

557 

$325 

4% 

$48 

—  '.• 

$1,036 

$5,504 

0.50% 

$7.6 

$5,781 

$55 

14% 

Industry  medians 

$638 

$325 

4% 

$22 

$985 

$6,633" 

0.10% 

$7.0 

$11,284 

$340 

24% 

Albertson's 

750 

259 

0 

295 

$302 

1,606 

5,457s 

0.36 

13.1 

18,763 

262 

14 

American  Stores 

574 

754 

50 

105 

13,493 

14,925 

16,617s 

2.06 

38.9 

740 

57 

43 

Brinker  Int! 

306 

45 

5 

59 

409 

1,650" 

7.48 

48.2 

2,893 

36 

-5 

Bruno's 

327 

862 

8 

31 

19,439 

20,658 

24,017 

0.67 

10.2 

578 

51 

43 

Cracker  Barrei 

824 

0 

-46 

14 

838 

9,291 

1.93 

7.6 

3,970 

-1,682 

NA 

Flagstar  Cos 

325 

0 

NA 

325 

NA 

0.10 

0.9 

13,092 

38 

-2 

Fleming  Cos 

642 

0 

-30 

194 

836 

4,760 

0.73 

21.1 

7,610 

4 

-3 

Food  Lion 

557 

691 

-1 

48 

1,295 

19,578 

4.80 

64.4 

3,567 

95 

-2 

Giant  Food 

.090 

28 

-51 

136 

1,254 

30,193 

0.03 

0.3 

10,384 

4 

-11 

Great  A&P  Tea 

338 

254 

14 

182 

90 

863 

NA 

0.50 

4.9 

2,055 

55 

14 

Hannaford  Bros 

417 

582 

76 

287 

1,286 

3,706" 

0.20 

4.8 

22,384 

171 

18 

Kroger 

980 

800 

13 

299 

2,079 

9,273 

0.08 

17.5 

7,408 

1,083 

18 

McDonald's 

294 

150 

7 

51 

495 

2,215 

1.47 

2.6 

2,724 

16 

-2 

Nash  Finch 

361 

215 

-10 

5758 

2,219" 

0.70 

2.9 

3,172 

8 

18 

Penn  Traffic 

550 

545 

NA 

1,095 

NA 

0.06 

1.4 

15,215 

123 

192 

Safeway 

684 

539 

-10 

1,223 

5,550 

9.82 

56.1 

2,807 

46 

l2 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

390 

131 

-6 

14 

535 

1,765s 

0.04 

0.7 

5,781 

-11 

NA 

Southland 

520 

573 

-12 

9 

1,102s 

3,485s 

0.19 

2.4 

3,568 

64 

322 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

675 

810 

47 

15 

747 

2,246 

6,843 

0.22 

5.0 

16,104 

183 

10 

Supervalu 

563 

404 

16 

70 

1,036 

5,675 

0.35 

16.9 

10,589 

212 

20 

Sysco 

701 

0 

-49 

70 

771 

4,755 

2.16 

15.4 

5,075 

33 

2 

Vons  Cos 

354 

395 

8 

12 

761 

3,624 

2.45 

86.4 

11,040 

240 

22 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

575 

$427 

0% 

$96 

■  — 

$1,475 

$5,852 

0.25% 

$13.2 

$5,465 

$175 

14% 

Industry  medians 

,054 

$862 

-5% 

$5,609 

$7,524 

$20,516 

0.07% 

$4.5 

$8,288 

$668 

3% 

American  Brands 

940 

896 

-9 

40 

1,876 

25,935 

0.49 

69.3 

11,505 

595 

11 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

?,634 

0 

1 

224 

$150 

3,007 

11,209 

2.75 

203.2 

10,315 

469 

15 

Archer  Daniels 

307 

200 

NA 

96 

6029 

NA 

0.02 

0.4 

5,506 

-576 

-11 

Borden 

399 

304 

NA 

389 

21 

1.1129 

NA 

15.28 

321.4 

1,409 

163 

10 

Brown-Forman 

807 

913 

32 

41 

386 

2,147 

6,438" 

0.19 

18.7 

6,759 

595 

22 

Campbell  Soup 

410 

0 

0 

8 

418 

2,037 

19.25'2 

132.3 

2,533 

-51 

5 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

,454 

2,200 

14 

1,520 

9,478 

14,652 

51,896 

0.62 

327.5 

13,957 

2,188 

28 

Coca-Cola 

800 

502 

19 

173 

1,475 

2,947s 

7.77 

176.1 

5,465 

-15 

1 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

800 

429 

10 

1,056 

793 

3,078 

NA 

0.22 

16.4 

23,002 

408 

15 

ConAgra 

671 

455 

7 

741 

28 

1,895 

6,196" 

0.03 

2.2 

6,738 

455 

15 

CPC  International 

448 

300 

7 

12 

67 

828 

5,407 

0.95 

10.4 

2,352 

66 

9 

Dean  Foods 

932 

450 

126 

1,382 

5,719 

22.34 

373.6 

3,431 

78 

5 

Dole 

668 

425 

-11 

1,093 

3,455s 

3.69 

57.7 

707 

94 

362 

Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 
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CORPORATE  AMERICA  5  MOST  POWERFOL  PEOPLE 


among 


-Rank- 


Age  Birthplace 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 


Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

FOOD  DRINK  &  TOBACCO 

General  Mills/H  Brewster  Atwater  Jr 

23 

2 

63 

Minneapolis  MN 

Princeton,  AB  '52 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '54 

36 

13 

Gerber  Products/Alfred  A  Piergallini 

9S 
ZD 

Hi 

Martin's  Creek  PA 

Laiayene  u  da  do 

11  nf  CWirinn    MDA  '7fl 

u  oi  omcago,  mba  /u 

c 
3 

4 

HJ  Heinz/Anthony  J  F  O'Reilly 

165 

11 

58 

Ireland 

U  of  Dublin,  BCL  '58 

U  of  Bradford  UK,  PhD  '80 

25 

15 

Hershey  Foods/Kenneth  L  Wolfe 

423 

23 

55 

Lebanon  PA 

Yale,  BA  '61 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  MBA  '67 

27 

_10 

Hormel  Foods/Joel  W  Johnson 

563 

30 

51 

3 

l 

IBP/Robert  L  Peterson 

144 

7 

61 

Hartington  NE 

33 

14 

Inf  till  1 1 1 1  i  f  r\nr\  c    \  < 1 ' 1 ,  fl n     1  IllCfi 

inn  iviuiiitooQS/Hniiiuny  luisu 

R7 1 
J/ 1 

JU 

iidiy 

Inna  C  Rd  K7 
lullo  v,  DA  0/ 

II  nf  Phiraon  MRS  '89 
U  Ul  MllCdgU,  IVIDA  Ol 

7 

t 

J 

Kellogg/Arnold  G  Langbo 

326 

18 

57 

Canada 

38 

2 

Loews/Laurence  A  Tisch 15 

674 

36 

71 

Brooklyn  NY 

NYU,  BS  '42 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MA  '43 

35 

34 

McCormick  &  Co/Bailey  A  Thomas 

539 

29 

63 

Crisfield  MD 

Baltimore  Commerce,  ABA  '52 

33 

2 

PepsiCo/D  Wayne  Calloway 

154 

10 

58 

Elkin  NC 

Wake  Forest  U,  BBA  '59 

27 

8  j 

ret/iviiies  L  iviarsn 

19 
it 

ID 

Cm  it-       A  \  rir  r\ 

ooutn  Ainca 

II  nf  Pino  T/vun    DA  '7fl 

u  ot  uape  lown,  da  w 

iNonnwesiern  u,  rnu  /d 

D 

i 

Philip  Morris  Cos/Michael  A  Miles 

346 

19 

54 

Chicago  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '61 

12 

3 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl/Thomas  N  Urban 

573 

33 

59 

Oes  Moines  IA 

Harvard,  BA  '56 

MBA  '60 

34 

13 

Quaker  Oats/William  D  Sm ith burg 

27 

3 

55 

Chicago  IL 

DePaul  U,  BS  '60 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '61 

28 

13 

Ralston-Continental/Jay  W  Brown 

661 

35 

48 

Ohio  State  U,  BS  '66 

MA '68 

13 

10 

Ralston-Purina/William  P  Stiritz 

373 

21 

59 

Jasper  AR 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '59 

St  Louis  U,  MA  '68 

30 

13 

RJR  Nabisco/Charles  M  Harper 

134 

6 

66 

Lansing  Ml 

Purdue  U,  BS  '49 

U  of  Chicago.  MBA  '50 

1  •' 

1 

Sara  Lee/John  H  Bryan 

30 

4 

57 

West  Point  MS 

Rhodes  C,  BA  '58 

34 

19 

Snapple  Beverage/Leonard  Marsh1 

262 

15 

61 

Brooklyn  NY 

22 

2 

Tyson  Foods/Leland  E  Tollett 

525 

28 

57 

Nashville  AR 

Uof  Arkansas,  BSA'58 

MSA  '59 

35 

3 

Universal/Henry  H  Harrell 

581 

34 

54 

Richmond  VA 

Washington  &  Lee  U,  BA  '61 

20 

6 

UST  IncA/incent  A  Gierer  Jr 

213 

13 

46 

New  York  NY 

lona  C,  BBA  '69 

16 

_10 

Whitman/Bruce  S  Chelberg 

428 

24 

59 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '56 

LLB  '58 

12 

2 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr/William  Wrigley 

723 

38 

61 

Chicago  IL 

Yale,  BA  '54 

38 

33 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  &  PACKAGING 

Ball  Corp/Delmont  A  Davis 

635 

16 

58 

Hillside  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '59 

25 

3 

Boise  Cascade/John  B  Fery 

644 

17 

64 

Bellingham  WA 

U  of  Washington,  BA  '53 

Stanford  U,  MBA  '55 

37 

22 

Bowater/Anthony  P  Gammie 

685 

18 

59 

England 

39 

ll 

Champion  Intl/Andrew  C  Sigler 

372 

7 

62 

Brooklyn  NY 

Dartmouth,  AB  '53 

MBA  '56 

38 

20 

Consolidated  Papers/Patrick  F  Brennan 

748 

19 

62 

New  York  NY 

Fordham  U,  BA  '57 

31 

l 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal/William  J  Avery 

304 

4 

53 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Chicago,  BS  '68 

35 

5 

Georgia-Pacific/Alston  D  Correll 

195 

3 

53 

Brunswick  GA 

U  of  Georgia,  BS  '63 

U  of  Maine,  MS  '67 

6 

1 

International  Paper/John  A  Georges 

179 

2 

63 

El  PasoTX 

Uof  Illinois,  BS  '51 

Drexel  U,  MBA  '57 

15 

10 

Louisiana-Pacific/Harry  A  Merlo 

28 

1 

69 

Stirling  City  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '49 

44 

20 

Mead/Steven  C  Mason 

364 

6 

58 

Canada 

MIT,  BS  '57 

37 

2 

Owens-Illinois/Joseph  H  Lemieux 

335 

5 

63 

Providence  Rl 

Bryant  C,  BS  '57 

37 

4 

Potlatch/John  M  Richards 

511 

12 

57 

Spokane  WA 

Stanford  U,  BA  '59 

Harvard,  MBA  '61 

30 

_10 

Sonoco  Products/Charles  W  Coker 

426 

9 

61 

Hartsville  SC 

Princeton,  BA  '55 

Harvard,  MBA  '57 

36 

24 

Stone  Container/Roger  W  Stone 

625 

15 

59 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '57 

37 

15 

Temple-Inland/Clifford  J  Grum 

445 

11 

59 

Davenport  IA 

Austin  C,  BA  '56 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '58 

26 

10 

Union  Camp/Raymond  E  Cartledge 

431 

10 

64 

Pensacola  FL 

Uof  Alabama,  BS  '52 

38 

8 

Westvaco/John  A  Luke  Jr 

624 

14 

45 

New  York  NY 

Lawrence  U  Wise,  BA  71 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  MBA  '79 

15 

2 

Weyerhaeuser/John  W  Creighton  Jr 

402 

8 

61 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Ohio  State  U,  BS  '54 

JD  57 

24 

3 

Willamette  Inds/Wilham  Swindells 

529 

13 

63 

Oakland  CA 

Stanford  U,  BS  53 

41 

12 

HEALTH 

Abbott  Laboratories/Duane  L  Burnham 

164 

12 

52 

Excelsior  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BS  '63 

MBA  '72 

12 

4 

Allergan/William  C  Shepherd 

533 

35 

55 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '63 

Pepperdine  U,  MBA  76 

28 

2 

ALZA/Ernest  Mario 

783 

47 

55 

Clifton  NJ 

Rutgers,  BS  '61 

U  of  Rhode  Island.  PhD  '65 

1 

1 

American  Cyanamid/Albert  J  Costello 

477 

33 

58 

New  York  NY 

Fordham  U,  BS  '57 

NYU,  MS  '64 

37 

1 

American  Home  Prods/John  R  Stafford 

69 

2 

56 

Harrisburg  PA 

Dickinson  C,  BA  '59 

George  Washington  U,  LLB  '62 

24 

7 

American  Medical/Robert  W  O'Leary 

290 

20 

50 

New  Bedford  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '65 

Suffolk  U,  JD  73 

3 

3 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales  anc 
profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market  Guide 
via  OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  'Company  founder.  2Return  is  for  les: 
than  five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  5Three-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  'Less  than  $100,000.  8Prior-year  data.  9New  CEO 
:  ompensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  1°New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees  only.  ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.  13Paid  tc 
"'Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    1sOff ice  jointly  held  with  Preston  R  Tisch.    NA:  Not  available.    E:  Estimate. 
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—Compensation  

—Stock  owned— 

Company  data- 

salary 

bonus 

/o 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

 ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

(Smil) 

($mil) 

return 

>575 . 

$427 

0% 

$96 

— ' ' 

$1,475 

$5,852 

0.25% 

$13.2 

$5,465 

$175 

14% 

Industry  medians 

$608 

$778 

-2% 

$89 

$11,597 

$13,071 

$26,277 

0.26% 

$21.7 

$8,381 

$519 

17% 

General  Mills 

506 

0 

-32 

600 

53 

1,159 

5,181" 

0.16 

3.3 

1,177 

131 

15 

Gerber  Products 

514 

373 

-15 

1,911 

— 

2,797 

120,844 

1.28 

109.1 

7,135 

544 

9 

HJ  Heinz 

457 

309 

NA 

456 

— 

1,221s 

NA 

0.08 

3.1 

3,488 

297 

15 

Hershey  Foods 

273 

558 

NA 

15 

— 

8479 

NA 

0.01 

0.2 

2,888 

103 

14 

Hormel  Foods 

1.240 

1,848 

-1 

108 

— 

3,196 

15,532 

0.13 

1.5 

11,671 

78 

13 

IBP 

413 

356 

78 

59 

— 

8281" 

2,649 

0.29 

0.9 

2,200 

2 

2 

Intl  Multifoods 

720 

546 

1 

137 

218 

1,621 

6.7695 

0.05 

5.9 

6,295 

681 

12 

Kellogg 

570 

0 

60 

43 

— 

613 

1,873 

15.36 

860.0 

12.582 

594 

1 

Loews 

492 

•  378 

-5 

6 

35 

911 

4.451s 

0.24 

4.0 

1,584 

101 

26 

McCormick  &  Co 

1,191 

1,700 

26 

95 

— 

2,986 

20,515 

0.09E 

25.4 

25,021 

1,588 

22 

PepsiCo 

575 

323 

23 

1,601 

— 

2.499 

5,852s 

0.24 

4.4 

1,564 

-100 

32 

Pet 

1,000 

345 

-27 

160 

— 

1,505 

8.584s 

0.01 

6.3 

50,621 

3,568 

15 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

484 

190 

-50 

151 

— 

824 

4,329 

0.41 

13.1 

1,342 

132 

24 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

795 

749 

25 

6,337 

4,446 

12,327 

24,309 

0.22 

9.7 

5.792 

305 

8 

Quaker  Oats 

250 

150 

0 

40 

199 

639 

4,665 

0.07 

 7 

1,984 

28 

NA 

Ralston-Continental 

800 

350 

0 

238 

1.388 

11,404 

1.05 

40.7 

5,949 

332 

4 

Ralston-Purina 

70513 

1,750 

NA 

896 

3,351 

NA 

0.06 

3.9 

15,104 

-3 

-152 

RJR  Nabisco 

885 

870 

-6 

207 

10,003 

11,966 

31,667 

0.32 

33.0 

14,963 

733 

15 

Sara  Lee 

300 

1.698 

-20 

47 

2,045 

NA 

7.66 

209.1 

516 

60 

1162 

Snapple  Beverage 

485 

115 

-39 

44 

297 

941 

5,523" 

1.40 

42.5 

4,777 

185 

22 

Tyson  Foods 

362 

355 

16 

80 

11 

808 

3,042 

0.21 

1.4 

2,887 

60 

5 

Universal 

560 

1.536 

NA 

14 

250 

2.3609 

NA 

0.25 

13.2 

1,080 

369 

19 

UST  Inc 

548 

575 

23 

86 

1,209 

5,557s 

0.21 

3.5 

2.530 

106 

4 

Whitman 

464 

NA 

55 

519 

5.805 

17.95 

1.034.3 

1,429 

175 

35 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

i610 

$128 

3% 

$67 

— 

$1,203 

$5,462 

0.13% 

$2.6 

$3,120 

$51 

8% 

Industry  medians 

$480 

$97 

-31% 

$41 

$93 

$710 

$3,160" 

0.08% 

$0.6 

$2,441 

$-33 

4% 

Ball  Corp 

620 

0 

0 

67 

686 

3.888 

0.27 

2.2 

3.958 

-77 

-8 

Boise  Cascade 

575 

0 

5 

22 

597 

3,184 

0.13 

1.0 

1.354 

-65 

-1 

Bowater 

890 

220 

_3 

181 

101 

1.392 

7.604 

0.06 

1.8 

5,069 

-135 

1 

Champion  Intl 

422 

0 

NA 

6 

428 

NA 

0.04 

0.6 

947 

64 

6 

Consolidated  Papers 

650 

323 

24 

4 

761 

1,739 

6.098 

0.14 

4.6 

4,163 

181 

19 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

817 

550 

44 

1,178 

2,545 

NA 

0.09 

4.6 

12,330 

-18 

12 

Georgia-Pacific 

881 

525 

1 

1,297 

2,702 

14,475 

0.17 

13.1 

13,685 

289 

11 

International  Paper 

650 

0 

0 

11.553 

12,203 

22.134 

1.14 

40.8 

2,511 

254 

31 

Louisiana-Pacific 

519 

433 

102 

189 

295 

1,436'" 

2.676s 

0.12 

2.8 

4,790 

124 

5 

Mead 

515 

656 

23 

388 

1,559 

5,063" 

0.16 

2.0 

3,535 

18 

-32 

Owens-Illinois 

386 

135 

NA 

16 

441 

9789 

NA 

0.03 

0.4 

1,369 

38 

9 

Potlatch 

576 

452 

3 

184 

1,212 

6,309 

1.19 

21.1 

1,947 

119 

8 

Sonoco  Products 

730 

0 

0 

730 

6.483 

1.90 

21.9 

5.060 

-319 

-13 

Stone  Container 

495 

100 

-15 

3 

543 

1,141 

9.786 

0.58 

14.7 

2,736 

67 

15 

Temple-Inland 

610 

128 

21 

190 

276 

1,203 

5,462 

0.09 

2.6 

3.120 

50 

8 

Union  Camp 

700 

0 

42 

32 

732 

NA 

0.08 

1.5 

2,361 

51 

5 

Westvaco 

683 

430 

20 

6 

172 

1,291 

2,923s 

0.02 

1.7 

9,545 

527 

15 

Weyerhaeuser 

588 

0 

2 

76 

270 

934 

4.058 

5.75 

139.9 

2,622 

111 

20 

 Willamette  Inds 

•586 

$358 

8% 

$207 

— 

$1,579 

$6,812 

0.14% 

$7.3 

$2,459 

$110 

16% 

Industry  medians 

$773 

$725 

4% 

$1,340 

$2,838 

$18,293 

0.05% 

$12.4 

$8,408 

$1,399 

17% 

Abbott  Laboratories 

494 

320 

8 

23 

$81 

919 

2,481s 

0.15 

2.0 

859 

109 

-l2 

Allergan 

25013 

25 

NA 

6 

281 

NA 

 6 

0.1 

214 

43 

13 

ALIA 

525 

330 

14 

221 

1,076 

NA 

0.01 

0.5 

4,277 

-164 

2 

American  Cyanamid 

1,085 

1,085 

6 

33 

3,855 

6.058 

21.682 

0.04 

7.5 

8,305 

1,469 

11 

American  Home  Prods 

750 

685 

-12 

391 

1,826 

3,979s 

0.05 

0.8 

2,255 

73 

-1 

American  Medical 
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STRUCTURALLY  SOUND  with 

good  fire  RESISTANCE 

ithough  LAWN  CARE  &  GENERAL 

GROUNDSKEEPING 

could  be  upgraded. 


HEN    WE    LOOK    at  a 

lilding,  we  see  it  as  being  more  than 
nply  steel,  glass  or  brick.  We  see  it 
a  total  building  environment. 

That  means  comfortable  indoor 
Tiperatures.  Great  lighting  and 
lly  balanced  acoustics. 

It  also  means  the  outside  of 
e  building.  The  landscaping,  the 
oundskeeping.  It  means  painting 
d  cleaning.  In  fact,  it  can  include 
:urity,  and  even  food  service. 

We  are,  in  short,  committed  to 
mating  the  ideal  building  environment. 


One  of  the  most  economical  and 
practical  ways  to  achieve  this  is  through 
outsourcing.  Whereby  you  contract  an 
outside  company  to  perform  everyday 
services  that  are  quite  separate  from 
your  core  business. 

With  over  40  years  of  experience  in 
integrated  facility  management,  we  have 
the  skills  to  provide  a  complete  range  of 
services.  From  mail  services  to  heating, 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning  to 
structural  maintenance. 

The  savings  are  often  quite 
dramatic.  And,  ultimately,  outsourcing 


lets  you  spend  more  of  your  valuable 
time  doing  what  you  do  best. 

As  the  experienced  leader,  we 
realize  that  any  building,  given  the 
right  kind  of  attention,  can  become 
more  comfortable  and  productive. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
your  business  can't  be  as  well. 

Which  is  precisely  why  we  have 
always  been  interested  in  improving 
life  in  the  great  indoors.  Not  to 
mention  outdoors. 

JQHNSON 
CONTROLS 


CUKPUKAIt  AMERICA  S  MOST  POWER  rULPUJPLt 


-Rank- 


Age  Birthplace 


-Education- 


Tenure  (years) 


among 

in . 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

HEALTH 

Amgen/Gordon  M  Binder 

476 

32 

58 

St  Louis  M0 

Purdue  U,  BSEE  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

12 

6 

Bausch  &  Lomb/Oamel  E  Gill 

133 

10 

57 

Ziegler  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '58 

15 

13 

Baxter  International/Vernon  R  Loucks  Jr 

169 

13 

59 

Evanston  IL 

Yale,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

28 

14 

Becton  Dickinson/Raymond  V  Gilmartin 

386 

27 

53 

Washington  DC 

Union  C,  BSEE  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

18 

5 

Bergen  Brunswig/Robwt  E  Martini 

126 

9 

62 

Hackensack  NJ 

Ohio  State  U,  BS  '54 

38 

4 

Beverly  Enterprises/David  R  Banks 

463 

31 

57 

Arcadia  Wl 

U  of  Arkansas,  BA  '59 

22 

5jf 

Bindley  Western  Inds/William  E  Bindley1 

620 

43 

53 

Terre  Haute  IN 

Purdue  U,  BS  '61 

27 

27 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb/Charles  A  Heimbold 

Jr  107 

7 

60 

Newark  NJ 

Villanova,  BA  '54 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  LLB  '60 

31 

_10 

Cardinal  Health/Robert  D  Walter1 

308 

23 

48 

Mansfield  OH 

Ohio  U,  BS  '67 

Harvard,  MBA  70 

23 

23 

Chiron/Edward  E  Penhoet 

392 

29 

53 

Oakland  CA 

Stanford  U,  AB  '63 

Uof  Washington,  PhD  '68 

13 

13 

Columbia/HCA/Richard  L  Scott' 

628 

44 

41 

Kansas  City  M0 

U  of  Missouri,  BBA  75 

SMU,  JD  78 

7 

7 

FHP  International/Mark  B  Hacken15 

58 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Florida,  BSP  '56 

1 

1 

Forest  Labs/Howard  Solomon 

6 

1 

66 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BA  '49 

Yale,  JD '52 

17 

17 

Genentech/G  Kirk  Raab 

404 

30 

58 

New  York  NY 

Colgate  U,  BA  '59 

9 

4 

HealthTrust/R  Clayton  McWhorter 

90 

6 

60 

Chattanooga  TN 

Samford  U,  BS  '55 

24 

7 

Hillenbrand  Inds/W  August  Hillenbrand 

173 

15 

53 

Batesville  IN 

St  Joseph's  IND,  BS  '65 

28 

5 

Humana/David  A  Jones1 

80 

4 

62 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Louisville,  BS  '54 

Yale,  JO  '60 

33 

33 

IVAX/Phillip  Frost1 

773 

46 

57 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BA  '57 

Yeshiva  U  Einstein,  MD  '61 

7 

7 

Johnson  &  Johnson/Ralph  S  Larsen 

249 

16 

55 

Brooklyn  NY 

Hofstra  U,  BBA  '62 

32 

5 

Eli  Lilly/Randall  L  Tobias 

306 

22 

52 

Lafayette  IN 

Indiana  U,  BS  '64 

1 

1 

Mallinckrodt  Group/C  Ray  Holman 

552 

37 

51 

Little  Rock  AR 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '64 

18 

1 

Manor  Care/Stewart  Bainum  Jr 

596 

41 

48 

Takoma  Park  MD 

Pacific  Union  C,  BA  '68 

UCLA,  MBA  70 

22 

7 

Marion  Merrell  Dow/Fred  W  Lyons  Jr 

554 

38 

58 

Youngstown  OH 

Uof  Michigan,  BS '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '59 

24 

10 

McKesson/Alan  Seelenfreund 

387 

28 

57 

New  York  NY 

Cornell,  BME  '59 

Stanford  U,  PhD  '67 

19 

5 

Medtronic/William  W  George 

380 

26 

51 

Muskegon  Ml 

Georgia  Tech,  BSIE  '64 

Harvard,  MBA  66 

5 

3 

Merck/P  Roy  Vagelos 

119 

8 

64 

Westfield  NJ 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  AB  '50 

Columbia,  MD  '54 

19 

9 

Mylan  Labs/Milan  Puskar1 

86 

5 

59 

Vmtondale  PA 

Youngstown  State  U,  BS  '60 

33 

1 

National  Health  Labs/James  R  Maher 

— 

— 

44 

Worcester  MA 

Boston  C,  BA  71 

Columbia,  MBA  76 

1 

1 

National  Intergroup/Abbey  J  Butler16 

549 

36 

56 

New  York  NY 

American  U,  BS  '58 

4 

3 

h  1      1 '               1    Jl  a       J"          III     (I           1-1  LI 

National  Medical/Jeffrey  Barbakow 

562 

39 

50 

Los  Angeles  CA 

San  Jose  State  U,  BS  66 

USC,  MBA  68 

1 

1 

PacifiCare  Health/Alan  Hoops 

288 

19 

46 

Long  Beach  CA 

UCLA,  BS  '69 

Uof  Washington,  MS  73 

17 

1 

Pall/Maurice  G  Hardy 

524 

34 

64 

England 

Merchant  Ventures,  BSME  '49 

32 

5 

Perrigo/Michael  J  Jandernoa 

678 

45 

44 

'  Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  73 

15 

8 

Pfizer/William  C  Steere  Jr 

256 

18 

57 

Ann  Arbor  Ml 

Stanford  U,  BA  '59 

35 

3 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer/Robert  E  Cawthorn 

333 

24 

58 

England 

Cambridge,  BS  '5C 

12 

9 

St  Jude  Medical/Ronald  A  Matricaria 

614 

42 

51 

Mass  C  of  Pharmacy.  BS  '66 

1 

1 

Schering-Plough/Robert  P  Luciano 

70 

3 

60 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BBA  '54 

Uof  Michigan,  JD '58 

16 

12 

United  HealthCare/William  W  McGuire 

301 

21 

46 

Troy  NY 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BA  70 

U  of  Texas  Galveston,  MD  74 

6 

3 

US  Healthcare/Leonard  Abramson1 

156 

11 

61 

Philadelphia  PA 

Penn  State  U,  BA  '54 

Nova  U,  MPA  78 

18 

18 

US  Surgical/Leon  C  Hirsch1 

171 

14 

66 

Bronx  NY 

30 

30 

Upjohn/John  L  Zabriskie 

585 

40 

54 

Auburn  NY 

Dartmouth,  BS  '61 

U  of  Rochester,  PhD  '65 

_1G 

Warner-Lambert/Melvm  R  Goodes 

251 

17 

59 

Canada 

Queens  U,  BA  '57 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '60 

29 

3 

WellPoint  Health/Leonard  D  Schaeffer 

375 

25 

48 

Chicago  IL 

Princeton,  BA  '69 

8  

S 

INSURANCE 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas/Rnnald  E  Compton 

216 

17 

61 

Chicago  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BA  '54 

40 

V\ 

Aflac/Oaniel  P  Amos 

79 

7 

42 

Pensacola  FL 

Uof  Georgia.  BS  73 

21 

4 

Alleghany/John  J  Burns  Jr 

356 

29 

62 

Cambridge  MA 

Boston  C,  BS  '53 

Harvard.  MBA  '55 

26 

2 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas/John  F  O'Brien 

733 

48 

51 

Brockton  MA 

Harvard,  AB  '65 

MBA  '68 

2 

2 

American  General/Harold  S  Hook 

98 

10 

62 

Kansas  City  MO 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '53 

MA  '54 

24 

16 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.    Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sale! 
profits  areas  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.    Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market  Guic 
Source  Information  Services:  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.    'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder.    2Return  is  for  lessi 
jeriod.    Annualized  salary.    "Four-year total.    5Three-yeartotal.    6Less  than  0.01%.    7Less  than  $100,000.    8Prior-yeardata.    9NewCE0;  compensj 
>r  another  executive  office.    10New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.    "Director's  fees  only.    "Includes  shares  indirectly  held.    13Paid  to  date.  14W( 
'lyryor  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    '50ffice  jointly  held  with  Wescott  W  Price  III.    '60ffice  jointly  held  with  Melvyn  J  Estrin.    NA:  Not  avail 
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 —  Compensation                                       —Stock  owned—   Company  data  

salary  bonus  %  other     stock  gains     total  5-yr  total        %  mktval  sales  profits  5-yr  Company 

— ($thou)   change  ($thou)  ($thou)     ($thou)  ($thou)  ($mil)  ($mil)  ($mil)  return 

W67  $487  18%  $130  $1,084  $4,319  0.14%  $7.1  $1,374  $375  41%  Amgen 

950  680  -1  1,637  $84        3,351  21,703  0.19  4.9  1,872  157  16  Bausch  &  Lomb 

693  500  -21  919  671        2,783  15,537  0.12  7.5  8,879  -268  8  Baxter  International 

629  420  27  29  289        1,367  5,330  0.09  2.4  2,459  215  10  Becton  Dickinson 

559  200  7  140  2,505         3,404  6,499"  7.49  43.0  7,058  27  1  Bergen  Brunswig 

519  235  11  351  1,105  4,301  0.15  1.7  2,871  60  8  Beverly  Enterprises 

514  165  4  61  740  2,956  28.34  34.0  3,426  10  9  Bindley  Western  Inds 

829  621  NA  2,523  3,9739  NA  0.03  7.2  11,413  1,959  6  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

424  190  -5  771  334         1,720  5,311  11.42  104.6  2,304  39  36  Cardinal  Health 

323  248  9  7  761        1,339  3,659  0.39  7.3  318  18  29  Chiron 

371  350  60  5  726  1,546s  1.89  237.3  10,252  591  NA  Columbia/HCA 

NA  NA  NA          -6  -7  2,265  53  19  FHP  International 

483  60  13  6  32,034       32,582  62,819  1.26  22.8  333  76  23  Forest  Labs 

745  300  22  242  1,287  12,680"  0.01  0.8  608  59  20  Genentech 

750  375  18  3,572  4,697  6,631s  0.78  18.1  2,425  141  372  HealthTrust 

586  531  8  1,638  2,756  7,987  5.02  137.4  1,448  146  25  Hillenbrand  Inds 

791  790  58  744  2,972         5,297  16,948  5.90  178.7  3,137  89  25  Humana 

340  0  0  3  -          343  1,851  17.47  316.1  645  85  33  IVAX 

890  448  17  342  420        2,100  11,037  0.02  4.8  14,138  1,787  13  Johnson  &  Johnson 

50313  419  NA  813  1,735  NA          -6  1.3  6,452  491  3  Eli  Lilly 

433  220  20  16  206          875  NA  0.13  3.4  1,850  -103  21  Malhnckrodt  Group 

499  270  8  14  783  3,484  2.93  44.8  1,119  73  24  Manor  Care 
675  0  -56  192  867  15,149  0.08  3.8  2,818  362  0  Marion  Merrell  Dow 

500  550  43  207  108  1,366  5,020  0.13  3.5  12,203  151  20  McKesson 
480  338  15  562  1,380  3,659s  0.08  3.4  1,356  224  31  Medtronic 

,041  1,200  -11  1,309  3,550  23,346  0.07  27.0  10,498  2,166  9  Merck 

700  1,400  NA  481  2,375        4,9569  NA  2.19  29.6  244  77  34    1  Mylan  Labs 

NA  NA  NA         NA  761  113  16  National  Health  Labs 

702  175  20  2  879  NA  9.5912  30.9  5,388  9  -1  National  Intergroup 

8503  0  NA  850  NA  0.01  0.3  3,435  -270  6  National  Medical 

344  300  10  297  903        1,845  NA  0.88  12.0  2,382  67  54  PacifiCare  Health 

441  382  5  120  943  6,574  0.17  3.3  683  97  14  Pall 

291  301  -1  14  605  1,757s  13.39  195.6  634  52  202  Perrigo 

,100  800  27  64  102        2,066  6,812"  0.02  4.2  7,478  658  17  Pfizer 

733  448  -3  397  1,579  15,150  0.09  4.3  4,019  421  11  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4003  358  NA  1  759  NA  0.09  1.0  253  110  14  St  Jude  Medical 

,070  947  10  1,949  1,887        5,853  20,412  0.01  1.5  4,341  825  15  Schering-Plough 

575  1,121  29  51  1,747  22,431s  0.27  16.2  2,469  195  89  United  HealthCare 

,841  1,064  41  50  2,956s  16,907  11.48  769.3  2,580  300  72  US  Healthcare 

,026  353  -19  1,379  2,758  114,346  3.06  27.8  1,037  -139  17  US  Surgical 

8003  0  NA  —  —          800  NA  0.02  1.0  3,653  411  3  Upjohn 

820  586  -10  680  2,086  9,996s  0.09  8.1  5,794  285  11  Warner-Lambert 

572  273  -7  537  -         1,382  NA  0.80  24.5  2.449  187  ~62  WellPoint  Health 

;775  $550  71%  $69  $947       $2,341  $4,0025  0.02%  $1.0  $17,118  $-588  7%  Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

913  658  18  245  3,486         5,303  13,743"  0.90  27.8  5,001  244  20  Aflac 

500  258  8  713  1,471  NA  0.27  2.6  1,908  98  13  Alleghany 

178  113  40  190  480  NA         — 6  — 7  1,953  252  16  Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

980  784  3  749  1,860         4,373  15,479  0.14  8.2  4,829  250  16  American  General 
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 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in . 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

JNSURANCE 

Amoriran  Int!  fZrrw  in/Msnrirp  P  flrPPnhpro 
HmcilLail  lilli  varuujj/ividui itc  n  uicciiucig 

84 

g 

69 

Npw  Ynrk  NY 

I1CW  1  Ul  K  111 

II  nf  Miami  RA  48 

U  Ul  Ivlldllll,  Dn  HO 

NY  1  aw  Srhnnl  1 1  R  'Sfl 

111  LdW  OUIIUUI,  LLU  JU 

jj 

97 

LI 

American  Natl  Ins/Robert  L  Moody 

183 

15 

58 

Galveston  TX 

12 

3 

American  Premier/Carl  H  Lindner 

270 

22 

75 

Dayton  OH 

11 

7 

American  Re/Edward  B  Jobe 

495 

38 

64 

Keokuk  IA 

31 

7 

Aon/Patrick  G  Ryan 

424 

33 

57 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '59 

30 

12 

MlgUlldUl  Ul UUp' Lilldi  ICo  L  mlloul 

369 

30 

61 

Vinrpnnp<;  IN 

V  IIIUClllICo  111 

Indiana  II  RS  '53 

HlUldlld  U    UO  JJ 

Stanford  II  MRA  '60 

oidinuiu  u,  mun  uu 

28 

u 

Berkshire  Hathaway/Warren  E  Buffett 

788 

53 

63 

Omaha  NE 

U  of  Nebraska  Lincoln,  BS  '50 

Columbia,  MBA '51 

29 

24 

Capital  Holding/Irving  W  Badey  II 

220 

18 

52 

Cambridge  MA 

U  of  Colorado,  BA  '63 

NYU,  MBA  '68 

13 

6 

CCP  Insurance/Stephen  l  Hubert' 

4o 

lerre  Haute  IN 

lb 

2 

Chubb/Dean  K  U  Hare 

oc 
to 

L  1 

Oi 

Jersey  City  NJ 

MVI 1    DC  'CO 

NYU,  Bo  bi 

D*nn  M  MV    MD  A  'CO 

race  U  NY,  MbA  bo 

0 1 

31 

6 

Cigna/Wilson  H  Taylor 

522 

40 

50 

Hartford  CT 

Trinity  College  CT,  BS  '64 

30 

6 

Cincinnati  Financial/Robert  B  Morgan 

175 

14 

60 

Yerkes  KY 

Eastern  Kentucky  U,  BA  '54 

28 

3 

Conseco/Stephen  C  Hilbert1 

3 

1 

48 

Terre  Haute  IN 

15 

15 

Continental  Corp/John  P  Mascotte 

A IA 

4/4 

07 

61 

cc 

DD 

r.j  u/„,,_„  iKi 

rort  Wayne  IN 

0*  Lr-nl,'  ■  win   DA  'CI 

m  Joseph  S  \W,  dA  bl 

ii  .ni;.»,h.«  1 1  d  c  i 

U  oi  Virginia,  LLd  54 

13 

11 

Equitable  Cos/Richard  H  Jenrette 

lb 

o 
j 

cc 
DJ 

Kaleign  nL 

II  ni  M,-  f4k  Pornlini     DA  'tl 

u  oi  iNortn  uaroiina,  da  di 

Harvard,  MdA  j/ 

id 

4 

FmnfaKlo  e\(  1  Auf 3 /FfonoripL  \  Hnhhpll 
nCTUILdUlc  01  IUWd/NcUcllUft  o  nUUUcll 

COO 

HO 

ripe  Mninpc  IA 
Uco  IVIUIIIcS  In 

II  nf  Nnrth  Parnlina  RA  73 

U  Ul  liUI  III  Odl  Ulllld,  Dn    /  J 

II  nf  Inwa  in  7fi 

U  Ul  lUWd ,  JU    /  U 

ii 
1 1 

c. 

j 

First  Colony/Bruce  C  Gottwald  Jr 

704 

45 

36 

Richmond  VA 

VMI,  BA  '80 

Col  of  William&  Mary,  MBA' 

34  2 

2 

Geico/Louis  A  Simpson15 

684 

44 

57 

Chicago  IL 

Ohio  Wesleyan  U,  BA  '58 

Princeton,  AM  '60 

15 

1 

General  Re/Ronald  E  Ferguson 

192 

16 

52 

Chicago  IL 

Blackburn  U,  BA  '63 

U  of  Michigan,  MS  '65 

25 

7 

Horace  Mann  Educators/Paul  J  Kardos 

595 

42 

57 

Vandergrift  PA 

Grove  City  C,  BS  '62 

17 

12 

IfH/Rnhprt  I  Rpispnhpr? 

728 

47 

48 

Hnnstnn  TX 

IIUUMUII  in 

II  nf  Tpxas  Austin  RRA  '68 

U  Ul   ICAdJ  nUMIII,  UUn  UO 

4 

2 

ITT/Rand  V  Araskog 

10 

2 

62 

Fergus  Falls  MN 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '53 

27 

15 

Jefferson-Pilot/David  A  Stonecipher 

506 

39 

53 

Cleveland  TN 

Vanderbilt  U,  BBA  62 

Georgia  State  U,  MS  '67 

2 

1 

John  Alden  Financial/Glendon  E  Johnson 

453 

35 

70 

Cleveland  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '48 

Harvard,  LLD  '52 

9 

9 

Kemper/David  B  Mathis 

293 

25 

56 

Atlanta  GA 

Lake  Torest  C,  BA  '60 

38 

2 

1  durarlia  WatiAnal/lan  M  Pummino 
LCULdUld  Ixa  UU1  Id!/ Id  H  IVI  OUIllllllllg 

JO 

R 
J 

J4 

t  3  n  3  H  3 
vdlldud 

II  nf  Kansas  'R9 
U  Ul  r\dlijdo.  Ql 

ID 

ID 

Lincoln  National/Ian  M  Rolland 

419 

32 

60 

Fort  Wayne  IN 

DePauw  U,  BA  '55 

U  of  Michigan,  MA  '56 

38 

17 

Mercury  General/George  Joseph' 

724 

46 

72 

Beckley  WV 

Harvard,  BS  '49 

33 

33 

NWNL  Cos/John  G  Turner 

338 

27 

54 

Springfield  MA 

Amherst  C,  BA  '61 

27 

3 

Ohio  Casualty/Lauren  N  Patch 

767 

50 

43 

Lexington  KY 

U  of  Kentucky,  BS  '73 

22 

_10 

Old  Republic  Intl/A  C  Zucaro 

123 

12 

55 

France 

CUNY  Queens,  BS  '62 

18 

4 

Progressive/Peter  B  Lewis1 

99 

■  11 

60 

Cleveland  OH 

Princeton,  AB  '55 

39 

29 

Protective  Life/Drayton  Nabers  Jr 

436 

34 

53 

Birmingham  AL 

Princeton,  AB  '62 

Yale,  LLB  '65 

15 

2 

Provident  Life  &  Acc/J  Harold  Chandler 

383 

31 

45 

Belton  SC 

Wofford  C,  BA  '71 

U  of  S  Carolina.  MBA  '72 

1 

1 

Reliance  Group/Saul  P  Steinberg1 

66 

6 

54 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '61 

33 

33 

^afpm/Rnopr  H  Fi octi 
■j a icuu/ nugci  n  Ligoii 

*t  JO 

JU 

W) 

Vanrnnwpr  Wfl 
VdllUUUVcl  VVn 

1  infiplH  C  R0.  'di 
UllllclU  \j.  Do  04 

99 

9 
L 

St  Paul  Cos/Douglas  W  Leatherdale 

353 

28 

57 

Canada 

U  of  Manitoba,  BA  '57 

22 

4 

Statesman  Group/David  J  Noble 

283 

23 

62 

Des  Moines  IA 

22 

12 

SunAmerica/Eli  Broad1 

35 

4 

60 

New  York  NY 

Michigan  State  U,  BA  '54 

37 

37 

TIG  Holdings/Jon  W  Rotenstreich 

611 

43 

50 

Birmingham  AL 

U  of  Alabama,  BS  '64 

1 

1 

Torchmark/Ronald  K  Richey 

238 

20 

67 

Erie  KS 

Washburn  U,  BA  '49 

JD  '51 

30 

9 

Transamerica/Frank  C  Herringer 

250 

21 

51 

New  York  NY 

Dartmouth,  AB  '64 

MBA  '65 

15 

3 

Transatlantic  Holding/Joseph  V  Taranto 

768 

51 

45 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BS  '71 

8 

8 

20th  Century  Inds/Neil  H  Ashley 

585 

41 

71 

Spokane  WA 

Uof  Montana,  JD '50 

11 

1 

Unitrin/Richard  C  Vie 

761 

49 

56 

St  Louis  M0 

11 

2 

UNUM/James  F  Orr  III 

155 

13 

51 

Minneapolis  MN 

Villanova,  BS  '65 

Boston  U,  MBA  '70 

8 

7 

USF&G/Norman  P  Blake  Jr 

94 

9 

52 

New  York  NY 

Purdue  U,  BA  '64 

MA  '66 

3 

3 

Uslico/Daniel  J  Callahan  III 

780 

52 

62 

Washington  DC 

Williams  C,  BA'54 

2 

2 

USLife/Gordon  E  Crosby  Jr 

237 

19 

73 

Remsen  IA 

U  of  Missouri.  BS  '46 

35 

28 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common.  Sales  an 
profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue.  Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market  Guid 
via  CneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.  'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.  1Company  founder.  2Return  is  for  les 
five-year  period.  Annualized  salary.  4Four-year  total.  5Three-year  total.  6Less  than  0.01%.  7Less  than  $100,000.  8Prior-year  data.  9New  CEC 
compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    10NewCEO;  less  than  six  months' service.    "Director's  fees  only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.  13Paidt 

.Vaived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    150ffice  jointly  held  with  Olza  Nicely.    16Salary  paid  by  Conseco. 
NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation   —Stock  owned—   Company  data- 


alary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— (Sthou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

(Sthou) 

(Smil) 

(Smil) 

(Smil) 

return 

00 

$400 

13% 

$100 

■   — ' 

$1,548 

$6,959 

0.27% 

$4.5 

$1,895 

$203 

15% 

Industry  medians  1 

232 

$1,100 

4% 

$3 

$2,761 

$5,096 

$14,833 

2.15% 

$593.1 

$20,135 

$1,918 

15% 

American  Intl  Group 

boo 

n 
U 

on 
2U 

1 

2,669 

7,329" 

1.32 

17.5 

1,329 

186 

11 

American  Natl  Ins 

894 

1,000 

59 

100 

1,993 

5,611 

40  4712 

448  0 

Lfl  UO 

?v 

LJL 

j 

fimpnrsn  Promipr 
niiici  iudii  r i ciiiiei 

457 

525 

7 

31 

1,013 

2  6755 

U.Ul 

n  1 

U.  1 

1  &A& 

1  ,HHH 

1  1  1 

0A2 

American  Rp 
nIHcl  ltd  1 1  nc 

813 

310 

12 

94 

1,218 

5 102 

0,OHJ 

Vi 

0£4 

Ann 
nun 

419 

140 

8 

4 

845 

1,408 

3,757 

0.37 

2.6 

439 

89 

14 

Argonaut  Group 

100 

o 

o 

inn 

1UU 

^nn 

DUU 

A1  /IK 
43.40 

0,UD1,Z 

J,DJJ 

ny 

LU 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

666 

457 

-10 

551 

647 

2,322 

10,178 

0.15 

46 

2,884 

323 

15 

Capital  Holding 

NA16 

MA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

0.05 

0.3 

633 

108 

262 

CCP  Insurance 

735 

661 

1 

372 

— 

1,769 

10,994 

0.06 

3.9 

5,500 

344 

19 

Chubb 

7Qn 
/yu 

U 

9/1 

04 

103 

947 

8,220 

0.11 

4.6 

18,402 

234 

8 

Cigna 

JLJ 

OH! 

■A 

H 

1,801 

o  7t;o 
1,1  03 

3,U83 

n  £Q 
U.08 

i  c  yi 
10.4 

1  /1/10 

1,44/! 

ono 

00 

£.6 

Cincinnati  Financial 

250 

8,288 

56 

191 

29,947 

38,675s 

51,156 

2.84 

37.4 

2,637 

309 

76 

Conseco 

697 

333 

52 

58 

— 

1,087 

4,566 

0.03 

0.4 

5,174 

208 

0 

Continental  Corp 

730 

11,400 

74 

256 

— 

12,386 

21,333s 

 6 

 7 

6,480 

235 

742 

Equitable  Cos 

196 

320 

29 

42 

1,115 

1,872 

5,185 

1.74 

19.1 

573 

87 

44 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

i4b 

01C 

21b 

MA 

NA 

9 

571 

NA 

0.45 

5.1 

1,560 

204 

-232 

First  Colony 

)00 

0 

-39 

99 

599 

NA 

0.51 

19.4 

2,638 

286 

18 

Geico 

'69 

610 

28 

415 

786 

2,579 

9,881 

0.07 

6.9 

3,560 

697 

12 

General  Re 

164 

400 

-8 

22 

786 

3.0304 

1.75 

13.7 

708 

77 

152 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

iOO 

0 

0 

— 

— 

500s 

NA 

 6 

 7 

968 

287 

6 

ICH 

■25 

2,585 

181 

6,837 

5,828 

16,774 

33,771 

0.36 

37.0 

22,043 

963 

15 

ITT 

'50 

236 

307 

986 

NA 

0.04 

1.0 

1,247 

219 

20 

Jefferson-Pilot 

125 

580 

-24 

113 

1,119 

NA 

0.38 

3.2 

1,407 

80 

792 

John  Alden  Financial 

ffl 

960 

79 

305 

1,796 

3.9205 

0.16 

3.0 

1,549 

247 

16 

Kemper 

164 

1,614 

21 

250 

7,350 

9,679s 

17,393 

19.52 

204.5 

1,408 

116 

38 

Leucadia  National 

jab 

n 
U 

000 

332 

1  000 

1,228 

7  cno 

/,o02 

0.11 

4.0 

8,290 

415 

15 

Lincoln  National 

198 

20 

3 

518 

2,556 

34.69 

249.4 

534 

96 

35 

Mercury  General 

514 

377 

32 

342 

315 

1,548 

3,126s 

0.24 

2.3 

1,490 

83 

18 

NWNL  Cos 

125 

0 

NA 

9 

45 

3799 

NA 

0.54 

6.0 

1,670 

87 

15 

Ohio  Casualty 

155 

400 

10 

5 

2,633 

3,494 

5,716" 

0.36 

4.5 

1,736 

166 

19 

Old  Republic  Intl 

inn 
JUU 

1  /inn 
1.4UU 

OO 
LL 

i  QRn 

a  ocn 

4,3011 

]  R  Q77 
10,8/  / 

1 0.  no 

o.on  C 

8oU.b 

i.yoo 

0C7 

Zb/ 

Z4 

Progressive 

199 

366 

35 

423 

1,187 

NA 

0.23 

1.4 

760 

57 

32 

Protective  Life 

1503 

500 

NA 

219 



1,369 

NA 

0.02 

0.2 

2,938 

-81 

9 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

'00 

2,700 

-7 

831 



6,231 

31,722 

38.03 

246.2 

2,963 

86 

7 

Reliance  Group 

17 

52 

15 

295 

250 

1,113 

2,476s 

0.05 

1.7 

3,517 

426 

17 

Safeco 

li 

oob 

3D 

0 1  1 

oil 

1  /I7Q 

D,  lib 

n  in 

Q  A 

3.4 

a  /icn 
4,4bU 

/10Q 
4Z0 

i  /i 

14 

ol  raui  uos 

,50 

400 

95 

28 

907 

1,885 

3,075 

2.61 

4.3 

379 

37 

35 

StatBsmsn  Group 

96 

970 

24 

973 

8,242 

10,781 

21.737 

19.19 

240.5 

884 

139 

38 

SunAmenca 

003 

150 

NA 

16 

766 

NA 

0.37 

4.2 

1,881 

-128 

NA 

TIG  Holdinps 

67 

833 

0 

161 

2,161 

47,972 

1.33 

37.6 

2,177 

280 

16 

Torchmark 

30 

850 

18 

174 

138 

2,092 

6.590" 

0.06 

2.1 

4,833 

401 

14 

Transamenca 

62 

110 

11 

3 

374 

1,251" 

 6 

 7 

726 

87 

152 

Transatlantic  Holding 

003 

200 

NA 

800 

NA 

NA 

1,104 

109 

19 

20th  Century  Inds 

15 

85 

10 

400 

1,084s 

 6 

 7 

1,363 

95 

92 

Unitrin 

06 

455 

-7 

27 

1,888 

2,976 

11,132 

0.17 

7.2 

3,397 

312 

30 

UNUM 

08 

1,364 

49 

2,088 

4,459 

8,589" 

0.06 

0.6 

3,249 

127 

-12 

USF&G 

00 

0 

NA 

2 

302 

NA 

0.02 

 7 

418 

24 

-1 

Uslico 

69 

580 

13 

657 

79 

2,186 

9,619 

1.11 

9.7 

1,600 

37 

11 

USLife 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  HELPED  ONE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 
FIND  THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL.  The  AIG  Companies  serve  one  oj 
the  unrld's  most  successful  gold  mining  companies  with  excess  casualty  and  directors  and  officers  insurance.  But  when  management  sail 
i  d  protection  against  jailing  gold  prices  and  rising  dieselfuel  costs,  we  had  a  chance  to  show  a  different  mettle.  With  a  one1 


on-ounce  gold  hedging  facility.  And  a  series  of  fucedforjloating-rate  fuel  transactions  known  as  financially  settled  swaps, 
arranged  by  our  A1G  Trading  Group  Inc.  So  the  company  was  able  to  lock  in  reasonable  costs  and  healthy  profits  for  a  good  long 
.  By  consistently  providing  the  definitive  response  to  risks  like  these,  we  light  the  way  for  one  customer  after  another. 


JG 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 

American  International  Croup,  Inc..  Dept.  A.  7(>  I'ine  Street.  New  York.  NY  10270. 


f  GQRPURATt  AMERICA  5  MUST  PUWtRHJL  PfcUPLt 

■ 

 Rank  

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in  . 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO  1 

[  METALS 

Alcoa/Paul  H  O'Neill 

425 

9 

58 

St  Louis  MO 

Cal  St  Fresno,  BA  '60 

Indiana  U,  MPA'66 

7 

/ 

Armco/James  F  Will 

541 

10 

55 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Penn  State  U,  BSEE  '61 

DuquesneU,  MBA '72 

2 

Asarco/Richard  de  J  Osborne 

560 

11 

6'0 

Bronxville  NY 

Princeton,  AB  '56 

19 

8 

Bethlehem  Steel/Curtis  H  Barnette 

632 

12 

59 

St  Albans  WV 

West  Virginia  U,  BA  '56 

Yale,  JD  '62 

27 

2 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals/Milton  H  Ward 

168 

4 

61 

Bessemer  AL 

U  of  Alabama,  BS  '55 

U  of  New  Mexico,  MBA  '74 

2 

2 

FnapiharH/flrin  R  Smith 

i_i  IKC 1 1  ioi  \jr  yji  I n  i\  jiiuiii 

56 

1 

58 

Newark  NJ 

Brown,  BA  '57 

Seton  Hall  C,  MBA  '64 

17 

10 

Freeport-McMoRan/James  R  Moffett 

243 

6 

55 

Houma  LA 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BS  '61 

Tulane  U,  MS  '63 

24 

10 

Homestake  Mining/Harry  M  Conger 

637 

13 

63 

Seattle  WA 

Colo  Sch  Mines,  EM  '55 

19 

15 

Inland  Steel  Inds/Robert  J  Darnall 

697 

15 

56 

Bloomington  IL 

DePauw  U,  BA  '60 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '73 

32 

2 

LTV/David  H  Hoag 

295 

7 

54 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Allegheny  C,  BA  '60 

34 

3  < 

Maxxam/Charles  E  Hurwitz 

135 

2 

54 

Kilgore  TX 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '62 

16 

14 

National  Steel/Ronald  H  Doerr 

754 

18 

53 

St.  Louis  M0 

Washington  U,  BS  '62 

28 

1 

Newmont  Mining/Ronald  C  Cambre 

720 

16 

55 

New  Orleans  LA 

Louisiana  State  U,  BS  '60 

1 

1 

Nucor/F  Kenneth  Iverson 

337 

8 

68 

Downers  Grove  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '46 

Purdue  U,  MS  '47 

32 

29 

Phelps  Dodge/Douglas  C  Yearley 

138 

3 

58 

Oak  Park  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '58 

34 

5  J 

Reynolds  Metals/Richard  G  Holder 

681 

14 

62 

Paris  TN 

Vanderbilt  U,  BA  '53 

41 

2 

USX-US  Steel/Charles  A  Corry 

218 

5 

62 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BA  '55 

JD  '59 

35 

5  A 

Worthington  Inds/John  P  McConnell 

740 

17 

40 

Youngstown  OH 

17 

1 

RETAILING  1 

Ames  Dept  Stores/Peter  Thorner 

647 

38 

50 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BS  '65 

4 

1 

AutoZone/Joseph  R  Hyde  IIP 

7 

1 

51 

Memphis  TN 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '65 

29 

22 

Best  Buy/Richard  M  Schulze1 

212 

13 

53 

St.  Paul  MN 

28 

28 

Rlorkhustpr/H  Wavnp  Huizpnpa 

16 

2 

56 

Evergreen  Park  IL 

7 

7 

Bradlees/Barry  A  Berman 

673 

40 

52 

Boston  MA 

Northeastern  U,  BS  '64 

27 

2  1 

Caldor/Don  R  Clarke 

568 

33 

48 

Rexburg  ID 

Brigham  Young  U,  BS  '70 

Washington  State,  MBA '71 

8 

8  1 

Carter  Hawley  Hale/David  L  Dworkin 

202 

12 

50 

Cleveland  OH 

Webster  U,  BA  '74 

1 

1 

Circuit  City  Stores/Richard  L  Sharp 

22 

4 

47 

Washington  DC 

11 

8  ! 

CUC  International/Walter  A  Forbes 

21 

3 

51 

Rockford  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

18 

18 

Dayton  Hudson/Robert  J  Ulrich 

444 

29 

50 

Minneapolis  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '67 

27 

_10 

Dillard  Dept  Stores/William  T  Dillard  Sr1 

252 

17 

79 

Mineral  Spr  AR 

Uof  Arkansas,  BBA  '35 

Columbia,  MS  '37 

55 

55 

Eckerd/Stewart  Turley 

318 

25 

59 

Mt  Sterling  KY 

28 

19 

Federated  Dept  Strs/Allen  1  Questrom 

234 

15 

54 

Boston  MA 

Boston  U,  BA  '64 

4 

4 

Gap/Donald  G  Fisher1 

201 

11 

65 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '50 

25 

25 

Hechinger/John  W  Hechinger  Jr 

749 

44 

44 

Washington  DC 

Boston  C,  BS  '72 

22 

4 

Home  Depot/Bernard  Marcus1 

162 

8 

65 

Newark  NJ 

Rutgers,  BS  '54 

16 

16 

Hook-SupeRx/Philip  E  Beekman 

594 

35 

63 

Verona  NJ 

Dartmouth,  AB  '53 

8 

8 

Intelligent  Electron/Richard  D  Sanford1 

400 

28 

50 

New  York  NY 

Hofstra  U,  BA  '71 

12 

12 

Kmart/Joseph  E  Antonini 

303 

21 

52 

Morgantown  WV 

West  Virginia  U,  BS  '64 

30 

7 

Kohl's/William  S  Kellogg 

542 

32 

50 

Milwaukee  Wl 

28 

15  1 

Limited/Leslie  H  Wexner1 

274 

19 

56 

Dayton  OH 

Ohio  State  U,  BS  '59 

31 

31 

Longs  Drug  Stores/Robert  M  Long 

734 

43 

56 

Oakland  CA 

Claremont  McKenna  C,  BA  '60 

33 

17 

Lowe's  Cos/Leonard  G  Herring 

339 

26 

66 

Snow  Hill  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '48 

38 

16 

May  Dept  Stores/David  C  Farrell 

89 

6 

60 

Chicago  IL 

Antioch  U,  BA  '56 

38 

15 

Melville/Stanley  P  Goldstein 

264 

18 

59 

Woonsocket  Rl 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '55 

31 

7 

Mercantile  Stores/David  L  Nichols 

652 

39 

51 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BS  '90 

30 

2 

Fred  Meyer/Robert  G  Miller 

196 

9 

50 

Louisville  MS 

3 

3 

Nordstrom/Bruce  A  Nordstrom15 

61 

Seattle  WA 

U  of  Washington,  BA  '56 

39 

23 

Office  Depot/David  I  Fuente 

313 

24 

48 

Chicago  IL 

Purdue  U,  BS  '67 

MS '69 

6 

6 

Payless  Cashways/David  Stanley 

592 

34 

58 

Kansas  City  M0 

Columbia,  LLB  '57 

14 

12 

JC  Penney/William  R  Howell 

215 

14 

58 

Claremore  OK 

Uof  Oklahoma,  BBA  '58 

36 

11 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.    Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sales 

profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue. 

Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data:  Market  Guid 

OneSource  Information  Services;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets. 

'Percentage  change  i 

s  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder. 

2Return  is  for  less 

five-year  period.   Annualized  salary. 

"Four-year  total.    5Three-year  total.    6Less  than  0.01%.    'Less  than  $100,000.    8Prior-year  data.  ' 

New  CEO;  compenso 

maj         another  executive  office. 

,0New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    12lncludes  shares  indirectly  held.  1 

3Paidtodate 

)1  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock.    ,sOff ice  jointly  held  with  John  A  McMillan,  James  F  and  John  N  Nordstrom.    NA:  Not  available. 
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alary 

bonus 

0/ 

/o 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

— ($thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

554 

$205 

6% 

$129 

■ .      — ' 

$1,058 

$7,308 

0.14% 

$2.3 

$2,203 

$-16 

8% 

Industry  medians 

700 

$343 

-13% 

$170 

— 

$1,213 

$7,308 

0.03% 

$1.6 

$9,056 

$5 

7% 

Alcoa 

496 

53 

NA 

31 

$324 

9039 

NA 

0.19 

0.9 

1,664 

-327 

-13 

Armco 

725 

0 

-11 

9 

123 

857 

4,963 

0.15 

1.4 

1,736 

-71 

0 

Asarco 

500 

0 

30 

214 

714 

NA 

0.07 

1.2 

4,323 

-266 

-3 

Bethlehem  Steel 

747 

1,500 

NA 

546 

2,794 

NA 

0.26 

6.2 

1,764 

100 

6 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals 

670 

585 

-3 

983 

4,735 

6,973 

18,451 

0.56 

13.7 

2,151 

17 

27 

Engelhard 

662 

0 

-57 

1,484 

2,145 

33,916 

1.11 

28.3 

1,611 

-97 

10 

Freeport-McMoRan 

465 

210 

45 

28 

703 

3,918 

0.13 

3.1 

704 

53 

11 

Hnmpstakp  Mininp 

I IUI HUOIO im*  i, lining 

549 

0 

16 

27 

576 

NA 

0 10 

t  4 

3  888 

0,000 

-38 

JO 

_R 

J 

InianH  ^tppl  InfR 

HIIGHU  OICGI  IMUj 

550 

200 

7 

1,034 

1,784 

5,615" 

 6 

 7 

4,163 

387 

NA 

LTV 

ceo 
5bo 

400 

5 

88 

2,270 

3,316s 

20,204 

30.79 

92.3 

2,031 

-132 

5 

Maxxam 

351 

25 

NA 

40 

4179 

NA 

_6 

 7 

2,419 

-242 

NA 

National  Steel 

4  JU 

75 

NA 

525 

NA 

 6 

0.2 

634 

95 

9 

Newmont  Mining 

LI  J 

373 

57 

276 

628 

1,552 

3,709 

0.94 

48.7 

2,254 

124 

39 

Nucor 

JUU 

300 

-18 

653 

1,762 

3,274 

15,865 

0.15 

5.6 

2,596 

188 

22 

Phelps  Dodge 

575 

0 

6 

26 

601 

1,913s 

0.12 

3.0 

5,269 

-322 

0 

Reynolds  Metals 

.M  / 

750 

52 

195 

440 

2,331 

8,175 

0.02 

0.5 

5,612 

-169 

92 

USX-US  Steel 

1  J  1 

269 

NA 

3 

4629 

NA 

1.03 

18.3 

1,236 

82 

18 

Worthington  Inds 

mm 

$284 

6% 

$95 

—  • 

$1,713 

$7,415 

0.57% 

$8.8 

$3,590 

$83 

15% 

Industry  medians 

450 

$225 

85% 

— 

— 

$675 

NA 

 6 

 7 

$2,309 

$0 

141%2 

Ames  Dept  Stores 

d52 

552 

6 

$8 

$31,117 

32,228 

$34,9614 

10.04% 

$392.7 

1,287 

92 

522 

AutoZone 

192 

175 

67 

27 

1,667 

2,361 

3,949 

25.21 

294.7 

2,427 

31 

62 

Best  Buy 

144 

113 

7 

15,000 

15,557 

18,053" 

4.38 

269.9 

2,227 

244 

30 

Blockbuster 

)00 

0 

20 

116 

616 

NA 

0.33 

0.5 

1,881 

14 

242 

Bradlees 

531 

298 

-6 

3 

832 

6,057s 

1.02 

4.9 

2,414 

41 

142 

Caldor 

]003 

0 

NA 

1,478 

2,478 

NA 

 6 

 7 

2,093 

-96 

-34 

Carter  Hawley  Hale 

>83 

870 

19 

12,112 

13,565 

18,357 

1.02 

17.8 

3,822 

125 

14 

Circuit  City  Stores 

jg4 

575 

8 

145 

12,641 

13,945s 

18,810 

0.83 

25.9 

843 

80 

62 

CUC  International 

343 

0 

NA 

302 

1,145s 

NA 

0.01 

0.6 

19,233 

375 

12 

Dayton  Hudson 

335 

1,135 

-5 

114 

2,084 

11,567 

1.0412 

40.0 

5,131 

241 

15 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

391 

136 

-16 

927 

1,654s 

3,516s 

1.68 

11.4 

4,191 

41 

NA 

Eckerd 

0 

0 

994 

2,194s 

8,239s 

 6 

0.1 

7,229 

197 

182 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

398 

1,083 

87 

9 

2,490 

9,866 

21.93 

1,436.4 

3,296 

258 

37 

Gap 

HO 

0 

-16 

1 

423s 

1,780" 

1.17 

7.5 

2,095 

25 

-3 

Hechinger 

500 

2,080 

1 

164 

2,844 

10,785 

3.33 

618.3 

9,239 

457 

51 

Home  Depot 

i50 

0 

-12 

236 

786 

5,988 

5.15 

13.9 

2,304 

-3 

-ll2 

Hook-SupeRx 

'HO 

450 

10 

98 

1,296s 

4,045 

11.39 

77.7 

2,646 

43 

44 

Intelligent  Electron 

je.fl 

605 

-6 

290 

1,745s 

6,286 

0.04 

3.2 

34,557 

-912 

3 

Kmart 

)ou 

195 

8 

22 

903s 

NA 

13.12 

240.2 

1,306 

56 

862 

Kohl's 

150 

660 

-3 

148 

1,958 

9,705 

19.23 

1,324.4 

7,245 

391 

9 

Limited 

103 

283 

-5 

92 

477 

2,432 

10.01 

66.3 

2,499 

50 

2 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

)35 

374 

21 

193 

442 

1,544 

4,215 

1.25 

59.2 

4,538 

132 

43 

Lowe's  Cos 

100 

408 

3 

881 

2,317 

4,706s 

13,793 

0.32 

31.8 

11,529 

711 

21 

May  Dept  Stores 

)50 

285 

-7 

702 

2,037 

8,603 

0.16 

6.6 

10,435 

332 

2 

Melville 

180 

160 

NA 

28 

668s 

NA 

0.01 

0.2 

2,730 

87 

-1 

Mercantile  Stores 

i06 

409 

NA 

694 

925 

2,534s 

NA 

0.63 

6.4 

2,979 

71 

19 

Fred  Meyer 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.68 

210.3 

3,590 

140 

5 

Nordstrom 

)50 

865 

75 

4 

264 

1,683 

32,182 

0.26 

8.3 

2,580 

63 

45 

Office  Depot 

iOO 

180 

-1 

10 

790 

3,108" 

0.09 

0.5 

2,650 

30 

152 

Payless  Cashways 

.92 

1,049 

14 

533 

72 

2,346 

10,613 

0.07 

9.2 

19,578 

944 

19 

JC  Penney 
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I  tiUnrUnHIt  AIYltnlUA  5  MUSI  PUWtKIUL  PtUPLt 

m  "" 

 Rank- 

Ape 

Rirthniarp 

 Education 

  Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate  with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs  industry 

firm 

CEO 

RETAILING 

Price/Costco/James  D  Sinegal1 

60 

5 

58 

Pittsburgh  PA 

San  Diego  State  U.  BA  '59 

9 

6 

Revco  DS/D  Dwayne  Hoven 

691 

41 

52 

Jackson  AL 

Auburn  U,  BS  '64 

7 

1 

Rite  Aid/Alex  Grass1 

299 

20 

66 

Scranton  PA 

U  of  Florida,  LLB  '49 

41 

32 

Sears,  Roebuck/Edward  A  Brennan 

101 

7 

60 

Chicago  IL 

l*„,  11.  II    DO  'tC 

Marquette  U,  BS  55 

10 

38 

8 

Service  Merchandise/Raymond  Zimmerman1 

600 

37 

61 

Memphis  TN 

34 

21 

Spiegel/John  J  Shea 

307 

22 

56 

Newark  NJ 

La  Salle,  BS  '59 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MS  '60  14 

9 

Tandy/John  V  Roach 

377 

27 

55 

Stamford  TX 

Texas  Christian  U,  BA  '61 

MBA  '65  27 

13 

TJX  Cos/Bernard  Cammarata 

235 

16 

54 

Brooklyn  NY 

18 

5 

Toys  'R'  Us/Michael  Goldstein 

513 

31 

53 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Queens,  BA  '63 

11 

_10 

US  Shoe/Bannus  B  Hudson 

692 

42 

48 

Fort  Scott  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '68 

9 

4 

Venture  Stores/Julian  Seeherman 

197 

10 

64 

Wilkes  Barre  PA 

Syracuse  U,  BA  '51 

17 

10 

Waban/Herbert  J  Zarkin 

599 

36 

55 

Haverhill  MA 

5 

1 

Wal-Mart  Stores/David  D  Glass 

487 

30 

58 

Mountainview  M0 

SW  Missouri  St  U,  BS  '59 

18 

6 

Walgreen/Charles  R  Walgreen  III 

312 

23 

58 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '58 

42 

23 

Woolworth/John  W  Adams15 

69 

Canada 

_10 

_10 

TRANSPORT 

American  President/John  M  Lillie 

481 

11 

57 

Chicago  IL 

Stanford  U,  BS  '59 

MBA  '64  4 

2 

Burlington  Northern/Gerald  Grinstein 

82 

4 

61 

Seattle  WA 

Yale,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  LLB  '57  7 

5 

Conrail/James  A  Hagen 

63 

1 

62 

Forrest  City  IA 

St  Ambrose  C,  BA  '56 

U  of  Iowa,  MA  '58  5 

5 

Consol  Freightways/Donald  E  Motfitt 

385 

10 

62 

Terre  Haute  IN 

39 

3 

CSX/John  W  Snow 

75 

3 

54 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BA  '62 

U  of  Virginia,  PhD '65  17 

5 

Federal  Express/Frederick  W  Smith1 

668 

13 

49 

Marks  MS 

Yale,  BA  '66 

23 

19 

Illinois  Central/E  Hunter  Harrison 

317 

8 

49 

Memphis  TN 

Memphis  State  U,  BA  '68 

5 

1 

Kansas  City  Southern/Landon  H  Rowland 

64 

2 

57 

Fuquay  Springs  NC 

Dartmouth,  BA  '59 

Harvard,  LLB  '62  14 

7 

Norfolk  Southern/David  R  Goode 

352 

9 

53 

Vinton  VA 

Duke  U,  AB  '62 

Harvard,  JD '65  29 

2 

Roadway  Services/Joseph  M  Clapp 

556 

12 

57 

Greensboro  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '58 

27 

7 

Ryder  System/M  Anthony  Burns 

204 

7 

51 

Las  Vegas  NV 

Brigham  Young  U,  BS  '64 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  MBA  '65  20 

11 

Santa  Fe  Pacific/Robert  D  Krebs 

100 

5 

52 

Sacramento  CA 

Stanford  U,  BA  '64 

Harvard,  MBA  '66  28 

7 

Southern  Pacific  Rail/Edward  L  Moyers 

683 

14 

65 

Vicksburg  MS 

Louisiana  Tech  U,  BS  '55 

1 

1 

Union  Pacific/Drew  Lewis 

153 

6 

62 

Philadelphia  PA 

Haverford  C,  BS  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '55  8 

7 

Yellow  Corp/George  E  Powell  III 

751 

15 

45 

Kansas  City  MO 

Indiana  U,  BS  '70 

23 

4 

TRAVEL 

AMR/Robert  L  Crandall 

501 

8 

58 

Westerly  Rl 

U  of  Rhode  Island,  BS  '57 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '60  21 

9  I 

Caesars  World/Henry  Gluck 

128 

3 

66 

Germany 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '50 

12 

11 

Circus  Circus/Clyde  T  Turner 

585 

12 

56 

Las  Vegas  NV 

U  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas,  BS  '60 

1 

_10 

Continental  Airlines/Robert  R  Ferguson  III 

718 

14 

45 

Orange  NJ 

Lehigh  U,  BS  '72 

9 

3 

Delta  Air  Lines/Ronald  W  Allen 

593 

13 

52 

Atlanta  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BSIE  '64 

31 

7 

Walt  Disney/Michael  D  Eisner 

1 

15 

52 

New  York  NY 

Denison  U,  BA  '64 

10 

10 

Hilton  Hotels/Barron  Hilton 

499 

7 

66 

Dallas  TX 

40 

28 

Host  Marriott/Stephen  F  Bollenbach 

579 

11 

51 

Los  Angeles  CA 

USC,  BS  '65 

Cal  St  Los  Angeles,  MBA  '68  2 

1 

Marriott  Intl/J  Willard  Marriott  Jr 

367 

5 

62 

Washington  DC 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '54 

38 

22 

Mirage/Stephen  A  Wynn 

4 

1 

52 

New  Haven  CT 

U  of  Pennsylvania.  BA  '63 

21 

21 

Northwest  Airlines/John  H  Dasburg 

536 

10 

50 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Florida,  BS  '66 

JD  73  5 

4 

Promus  Cos/Philip  G  Satre 

121 

2 

45 

Palo  Alto  CA 

Stanford  U,  BA  '71 

U  of  Cal  Davis,  JD  75  14 

_10 

Southwest  Airlines/Herbert  D  Kelleher 

503 

9 

63 

Camden  NJ 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '53 

NYU.  LLB  '56  27 

13 

UAL/Stephen  M  Wolf 

194 

4 

52 

Oakland  CA 

San  Francisco  State  U,  BA  ^65 

6 

6 

USAir  Group/Seth  E  Schofield 

418 

6 

54 

Staffordville  CT 

37 

3 

Rank  is  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

Market  value  of  CEO  stock  is  based  on  Apr.  21  stock  price  and  includes  all  classes  of  common. 

Sales 

and  profits  are  as  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  Directory  issue. 

Five-year  return  is  average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources  of  return  data 

Market 

Guide  via  OneSource  Information  Services:  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets.    'Percentage  change  is  for  combined  salary  and  bonus.    'Company  founder. 

2Return 

is  for  less  than  five-year  period.    Annualized  salary. 

4Four-year  total. 

5Three-year  total 

6Lessthan0.01%.    7Less than  $100,000.  8Prior-yeardata 

9New 

CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office. 

,0New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    "Director's  fees  only.    "Includes  shares  indirectly 

held.    13Paid  to  date.    "Waived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options  or  restricted  stock 

15ActingCE0.    NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation   —Stock  owned —   Company  data- 


salary 

bonus 

% 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val 

sales 

profits 

5-yr 

Company 

$thou)  

change 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($thou) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

5588 

$284 

6% 

$95 

—  ; 

$1,713 

$7,415 

0.57% 

$8.8 

$3,590 

$83 

15% 

Industry  medians 

$300 

$0 

-40% 

$21 

$6,199 

$6,520 

$8,218 

1.38% 

$44.7 

$15,681 

$146 

2% 

Price/Costco 

IRQ 

MA 

jo<r 

MA 
NA 

U.Uo 

U.4 

31 

rcevco  Do 

1,125 

0 

-3 

2 

636 

1,763 

6,078 

2.78 

45.6 

4,289 

127 

5 

Rite  Aid 

1,025 

2,050 

200 

27 

1,071 

4,173 

11,161 

0.05 

7.6 

50,838 

2,409 

10 

Sears,  Roebuck 

750 

0 

0 

30 

780 

5,401 

5.14 

37.6 

3,815 

82 

13 

Service  Merchandise 

550 

606 

37 

143 

434 

1,733 

5,929 

0.08 

1.9 

2,596 

49 

34 

Spiegel 

648 

648 

51 

86 

1,381 

5,175 

0.16 

3.3 

4,103 

84 

-1 

Tandy 

739 

462 

39 

990 

2,191s 

7,978 

0.31 

5.3 

3,627 

127 

14 

TJX  Cos 

175 

773 

NA 

26 

9749 

NA 

0.01 

1.2 

7,946 

483 

16 

Toys  'R'  Us 

580 

0 

2 

3 

583 

2,465" 

0.11 

0.9 

2,626 

-16 

2 

US  Shoe 

485 

234 

4 

1,810 

2,529s 

4,430s 

0.63 

2.5 

1,863 

44 

422 

Venture  Stores 

441 

237 

NA 

3 

98 

780s 

NA 

0.15 

0.8 

3,589 

-19 

l2 

Waban 

850 

0 

10 

184 

1,034s 

11,777 

0.12 

69.3 

67,345 

2,333 

27 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

710 

373 

9 

610 

1,693 

6,851 

0.51 

25.5 

8,498 

250 

19 

Walgreen 

NA 

NA 

NA 

 6 

0.2 

9,626 

-495 

-6 

Woolworth 

1554 

$363 

7% 

$139 

— 

$1,661 

$7,781 

0.17% 

$5.3 

$4,156 

$119 

.  18% 

Industry  medians 

$554 

$404 

3% 

$109 

$1,067 

$3,317s 

0.06% 

$0.3 

$2,594 

$80 

8% 

American  President 

600 

768 

18 

3,847 

5,215 

13,553 

0.32 

15.5 

4,699 

296 

26 

Burlington  Northern 

647 

20 

10 

15 

$5,652 

6,334 

10,436 

0.09 

4.0 

3,453 

234 

32 

Conrail 

600 

603 

93 

139 

26 

1,367 

2,760s 

 6 

 7 

4,192 

51 

-1 

Consol  Freightways 

747 

851 

10 

1,740 

2,247 

5,585 

15,756 

0.24 

19.7 

8,940 

359 

26 

CSX 

550 

0 

0 

69 

619 

3,355 

8.72 

342.4 

8,253 

180 

8 

Federal  Express 

368 

350 

112 

942 

1,661 

NA 

0.31 

4.6 

565 

92 

432 

Illinois  Central 

500 

0 

0 

553 

5,235 

6,288 

11,342 

0.53 

9.9 

961 

97 

43 

Kansas  City  Southern 

535 

376 

27 

568 

1,479 

NA 

0.02 

1.4 

4,460 

549 

18 

Norfolk  Southern 

325 

271 

-14 

267 

863 

4,220 

0.21 

5.3 

4,156 

119 

20 

Roadway  Services 

725 

460 

-21 

17 

1,250 

2,452 

6,896 

0.13 

2.4 

4,217 

115 

5 

Ryder  System 

450 

144 

-34 

83 

3,632 

4,309 

8,665 

0.17 

7.0 

2,726 

339 

18 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

6003 

0 

NA 

600 

NA 

 6 

 7 

2,919 

-45 

NA 

Southern  Pacific  Rail 

850 

1,450 

7 

693 

2,993 

19,079 

0.08 

10.1 

7,561 

705 

15 

Union  Pacific 

360 

NA 

60 

420 

2.2054 

1.14 

6.8 

2,857 

19 

1 

Yellow  Corp 

600 

$0 

0% 

$25 

$1,010 

$12,945 

0.39% 

$12.0 

$5,775 

$48 

9% 

Industry  medians 

$600 

$0 

0% 

$404 

$1,004 

$18,463 

 6 

$0.4 

$15,816 

$-96 

-1% 

AMR 

862 

848 

6 

1,657 

3,367 

12,945% 

1.19% 

12.6 

1,013 

93 

8 

Caesars  World 

:  8003 

0 

NA 

800 

NA 

 6 

 7 

955 

116 

22 

Circus  Circus 

527 

0 

NA 

527 

NA 

 6 

 7 

5,775 

0 

NA 

Continental  Airlines 

488 

0 

-6 

25 

$276 

788 

4,999 

0.04 

0.7 

12,295 

-226 

-4 

Delta  Air  Lines 

750 

0 

-90 

10 

202,261 

203,020 

236,771 

0.56 

126.8 

8,865 

780 

17 

Walt  Disney 

665 

340 

-9 

5 

1,010 

5,140 

24.48 

634.3 

1,358 

103 

2 

Hilton  Hotels 

473 

327 

NA 

13 

8149 

NA 

 6 

 7 

1,354 

-60 

10 

Host  Marriott 

734 

645 

NA 

44 

1,424 

NA 

4.85 

158.5 

8,062 

161 

NA 

Marriott  Intl 

,505 

0 

0 

6 

36,500 

38,011s 

43,493 

14.84 

203.7 

953 

48 

24 

Mirage 

464 

451 

NA 

915 

NA 

0.04 

0.5 

8,649 

-115 

NA 

Northwest  Airlines 

346 

342 

NA 

2,826 

3,514s 

NA 

0.39 

13.3 

1,252 

92 

512 

Promus  Cos 

395 

150 

6 

65 

387 

997 

3,924 

0.81 

36.4 

2,297 

154 

42 

Southwest  Airlines 

625 

0 

9 

1,923 

2,548s 

31,391 

0.39 

12  0 

14,511 

-31 

2 

UAL 

476 

0 

15 

756 

1,232 

3,121s 

0.15 

0.6 

7,083 

-349 

-28 

USAir  Group 
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Where  to  find  them 


nrunHic  HwcmuH  o  iviuoi  runcnrui.  rcurn 


Company  Page 

Abbott  Laboratories  178 

Advanced  Micro  150 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas  182 

Atlac  182 

HF  Ahmanson  164 

Air  Prods  &  Chems  150 

Albertson's  176 

Aico  Standard  146 

Alex  Brown  164 

Alleghany  182 

Allegheny  Power  158 

Allergan  178 

AlliedSignal  144 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas  182 

Alltel  150 

Alcoa  188 

ALZA  178 

Ambac  164 

Amerada  Hess  160 

American  Brands  176 

American  Cyanamid  178 

American  Electric  158 

American  Express  164 

American  General  182 

American  Greetings  164 

American  Home  Prods  1/8 

American  Intl  Group  184 

American  Medical  178 

American  Natl  Ins  184 
Amer  Power  Conversion  150 

American  Premier  184 

American  President  190 

American  Re  184 

American  Savings  Fla  164 

American  Stores  176 

American  Tel  &  Tel  150 

Ameritech  150 

Ames  Dept  Stores  188 

Amgen  182 

Amoco  160 

AMP  150 

AMR  190 

AmSouth  Bancorp  164 

Anadarko  Petroleum  160 

Anchor  Bancorp  166 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos  176 

Aon  184 

Apple  Computer  150 

Applied  Materials  150 

Archer  Daniels  176 

Argonaut  Group  184 

Arkla  160 

Armco  188 

Armstrong  World  Inds  156 

Arrow  Electronics  150 

Arvin'lndustries  156 

Asarco  188 

•\si:i3nd0!l  160 

be  Banc-Corp  166 

AST  Research  \  150 


Company 

Page 

Atlantic  Energy 

158 

Atlantic  Richfield 

160 

Automatic  Data 

146 

AutoZone 

188 

Avery  Dennison 

146 

Avnet 

150 

Avon  Products 

156 

Baker  Hughes 

160 

Ball  Corp 

178 

Baltimore  G&E 

158 

Banc  One 

166 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

166 

Bandag 

156 

Bank  of  Boston 

166 

Bank  of  New  York 

166 

Bank  South 

166 

BankAmerica 

166 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

166 

BanPonce 

166 

Barnett  Banks 

166 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

182 

Baxter  International 

182 

BayBanks 

166 

BB&T  Financial 

166 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

166 

Becton  Dickinson 

182 

Bell  Atlantic 

150 

BellSouth 

150 

Beneficial  Corp 

166 

Bergen  Brunswig 

182 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

184 

Best  Buy 

188 

Bethlehem  Steel 

188 

Beverly  Enterprises 

182 

BHC  Commun 

164 

Bindley  Western  Inds 

182 

Black  &  Decker 

156 

H&R  Block 

146 

Blockbuster 

188 

BMC  Software 

150 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

166 

Boeing 

144 

Boise  Cascade 

178 

Borden 

176 

Boston  Edison 

158 

Bowater 

178 

Bradlees 

188 

Briggs  &  Stratton 

146 

Brinker  Intl 

176 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

182 

Brown-Forman 

176 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

146 

Bruno's 

176 

Brunswick 

156 

Burlington  Industries 

156 

Burlington  Northern 

190 

Burlington  Resources 

160 

Cabletron  Systems 

150 

Caesars  World 

190 

Caldor 

188 

Company  Page 

California  Federal  166 

Campbell  Soup  176 

Capital  Cities/ABC  164 

Capital  Holding  184 

Cardinal  Health  182 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt  158 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  188 

Caterpillar  146 

CBS  164 

CCB  Financial  166 

CCP  Insurance  184 

Centerior  Energy  158 

Centex  152 

Central  &  So  West  158 

Central  Fidelity  Bks  166 

Centura  Banks  166 

Champion  Intl  178 

Charter  One  Finl  166 

Chase  Manhattan  166 

Chemical  Banking  166 

Chevron  160 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl  176 

Chiron  182 

Chrysler  156 

Chubb  184 

Cigna  184 

Cincinnati  Financial  184 

Cincinnati  G&E  158 

Cipsco  158 

Circuit  City  Stores  188 

Circus  Circus  190 

Cisco  Systems  150 

Citadel  Holding  166 

Citicorp  166 

Citizens  Bncp  166 

Citizens  Utilities  150 

City  National  166 

Clorox  156 

CMS  Energy  158 

Coast  Savings  Finl  166 

Coastal  Corp  160 

Coca-Cola  176 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises  176 

Colgate-Palmolive  156 

Collective  Bncp  166 

Columbia  Gas  System  160 

Columbia/HCA  182 

Comcast  164 

Comdisco  146 

Comerica  166 

Commerce  Bcshs  166 

Commercial  Federal  166 

Commonwealth  Ed  158 

Compaq  Computer  150 

Compass  Bancshares  166 

Computer  Associates  150 

Computer  Sciences  146 

ConAgra  176 

Conner  Peripherals  150 

Conrail  190 


Company  Page 

Conseco  184 

Consolidated  Edison  158 

Consol  Freightways  190 

Consol  Natural  Gas  160 

Consolidated  Papers  178 

Continental  Airlines  190 

Continental  Bank  166 

Continental  Corp  184 

Cooper  Industries  146 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  156 

CoreStates  Financial  166 

Corning  150 

Countrywide  Credit  166 

CPC  International  176 

Cracker  Barrel  176 

Crestar  Financial  166 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  178 

CSF  Holdings  166 

CSX  190 

CUC  International  188 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers  166 

Cummins  Engine  156 

Cyprus  Amax  Minerals  188 

Dana  156 

Dauphin  Deposit  166 

Dayton  Hudson  188 

Dean  Foods  176 

Dean  Witter  Discover  166 

Deere  &  Co  146 
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Now  We  Want  To  Ri 


K\  Compaq,  we  know  how  much  your  people  rely 
on  information.  After  all,  we've  been  working  in  your 
office  for  years.  We  also  know  that  you're  very  serious 
about  finding  better  and  more  efficient  ways  to  handle 
information  on  a  company-wide  scale. 

So,  as  your  trusted  PC  company,  we'd  like  to  refer 
you  to  a  solid,  aggressive  systems  company:  Compaq. 

You  may  not  be  aware,  but  last  year  we  provided 
over  63%  of  the  world's  superservers.'  That's  because 
our  advanced  systems  can  actually  outperform  mini- 
computers costing  many  times  more,  while  delivering 
enterprise -class  reliability.  They  can  also  radically  cut 
per-transaction  and  maintenance  costs. 

Our  experience,  fueled  by  partnerships  with  such 
networking  leaders  as  Novell,  Microsoft  and  SCO,  has 
helped  us  develop  an  integrated  family  of  networking 
products  —  from  the  new  ProSignia  VS  (which  offers 
true  server  functionality  at  a  desktop  price)  to  the  high- 
availability  ProLiant  line. 

These  systems  can  easily  run  today's  emerging 
business-critical  applications.  They  also  reflect  some 
refreshing  common  sense:  Namelv,  there's  no  reason  to 
downsize  from  big,  complicated  computers  if  you're 
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going  to  end  up  with  small,  complicated  computers. 

So  Compaq's  networking  solutions  bring  you  the 
same  ease  of  use  we've  brought  to  the  desktop.  Our 
CD-based  SmartStart  technology  vastly  simplifies  the 
most  complicated  part  of  the  setup  process  —  reliably 
configuring  and  fully  optimizing  your  system. 

Our  servers  are  built  to  keep  running,  even  when 
being  serviced.  The  Compaq  Insight  Manager  monitors 
800  critical  measurements  of  server  health,  and  out 
Pre-Failure  Warranty"  ensures  free  replacement  of  kev 
parts  before  potential  problems  turn  into  real  ones. 

And  since  you'd  rather  not  use  your  business  as  a 
test  lab,  we  use  our  test  lab  as  a  test  lab.  Here,  in  real- 
life,  high-volume  networks,  we  work  with  our  industry 
partners  to  ensure  the  highest  compatibility  and  keep 
our  commitment  to  open  systems.  So  you'll  never  be 
boxed  in,  forced  to  deal  with  any  one  manufacturer. 

If  you're  interested  in  receiving  specifications  for 
Compaq  systems  immediately  via  fax,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  call  us  at  1-800-345-1518,  choose  the  free  PaqFax 
option  and  request  documents  #4001  and  #4003,  And 
if  vou  think  we  worked  hard  at  the  desk  job,  wait  till 
you  see  what  we  do  tor  vou  next.  JSwImRb 
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The  British  really  know  how  to  live. 

grounds  of  a  polo  match  to  tea  at  the 
Ritz,  or  jaunting  up  to  the  Cotswolds,  via 
mettled  roads  that  wind,  curl,  and  hump 
over  the  English  countryside,  a  Range 
Rover's  electronic  air  suspension  always 
provides  a  smooth  and  secure  ride. 
Even  when  it's  not  pouring  rain. 
Why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4 WD  for  the 
nearest  dealer?  Of  course,  at  just  tinder 
#53,000,*  it's  a  significant  investment. 
But  what  can  we  say? 
Long  live  the  Queen. 


hat  accessories  could  possibly  fur- 
jer  the  lifestyle  of  those  already  draped 
impeecahly  distinguished  everything? 
Dual  airbags. 

Granted,  they  don't  come  with  a 
arantee,  but  they  do  come  within  the 
lished  armor  of  Land  Rover's  new 
inge  Rover. 

The  first  4x4  ever  to  have  them.  With 
rmanent  four-wheel  drive,  ABS,  plus 
le  door  beams,  an  immense  chassis, 
d  steel  inner  body  cage,  even'  passen- 


ger, aristocrat  or  not,  is  truly  well-off. 

Especially  sitting  in  its  posh  and 
genteel  interior,  now  even  more  resplen- 
didly  appointed  than  ever. 

And  whether  going  from  the  muddy 


RANGE  ROVER 
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IT'S  NOT  MISSION  CONTROL. 
IT'S  JUST  THE  PHONE  COMPANY. 

On  our  end,  its  Network  Operations  Centers  from  GTE  that  make  sure  millions  of  calls  get  through 
perfectly,  day  and  night.  On  your  end,  its  just  the  phone.  Its  amazing  what  we  can  do  together." 

(SB 


Jack  Stanley  has  narrowly  survived  two  bankruptcies. 
But  for  high  rollers  like  Stanley  it's  the  surviving, 
not  the  narrowness,  that  counts. 

Mad  Jack 
rides  again 


By  James  R.  Norman 

Hawking  $500  million  of  bonds  in 
his  TransTexas  Gas  Corp.  to  a  room- 
ful of  potential  Los  Angeles  investors 
last  summer,  Houston  oilman  John 
R.  Stanley  got  an  uncomfortable 
question:  Why  should  anyone  buy  the 
debt  of  someone  who  had  ended  up  in 
bankruptcy  twice  in  ten  years?  And 
how  could  Stanley  have  compiled 
such  a  record? 

Stanley  parried  with  self-deprecat- 
ing humor.  "It  wasn't  easy,"  the 
lanky,  laconic  55-year-old  oilman  re- 
plied. "I  had  to  work  at  it." 

No  kidding.  Few  entrepreneurs 
have  whipsawed  themselves  and  their 
creditors  the  way  Jack  Stanley  has. 
The  son  of  a  Springfield,  Mass. 
schoolteacher,  Stanley  pumped  gas 
after  engineering  classes  at  Western 
New  England  College  to  earn  money 
in  the  late  1950s.  While  a  student,  he 
leased  his  own  Gulf  station  and 
bought  a  used  fuel  truck  that  he  drove 
to  wholesale  gasoline.  The  truck  also 
served  as  transportation  on  dates  with 
his  girlfriend,  now  his  wife  of  35  years. 
He  never  did  graduate.  By  the  mid- 
1970s  Stanley  was  one  of  the  North- 
cast's  top  independent  gasoline  sell- 
ers, with  230  Gasland  outlets. 

To  make  sure  he  could  get  gasoline 
when  supplies  were  tight,  he  bought  a 
tiny  refinery  in  1971  at  Good  Hope, 
upriver  from  New  Orleans.  To  feed  it, 
Stanley  began  drilling  for  oil  in  a 
barren  patch  of  Texas  near  Laredo. 
But  instead  of  oil  his  first  tiiree  wells 
hit  natural  gas.  On  that  shred  of  data, 
Stanley  scraped  together  $20  mil- 
li<  >n  all  the  cash  he  could  wring  from 
his  businesses — and  bought  270,000 
acres  of  mineral  leases.  That  acreage 
gave  him  the  premier  landholding  in 


what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
country's  most  prolific  gas  fields. 

"He  is  one  of  the  biggest  risk- 
takers  I've  ever  seen,"  marvels  Laredo 
oilman  Antonio  Sanchez  Jr.,  who 
wooed  Stanley  into  that  first  well  deal. 
"He  bet  the  farm."  And  quickly  pro- 


trol  of  his  company,  held  his  creditor 
at  bay  until  1979,  when  his  fortune 
turned  up.  The  second  Arab  oi 
crunch  began  pushing  natural  ga 
prices  from  about  $1  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  to  over  $5/mcf,  and  faj 
gasoline  refining  margins  at  Goal 
Hope  let  him  pay  off  creditors  in  fu 
and  keep  100%  control. 

Stanley  quickly  bet  the  compan 
again.  Pledging  his  gas  properties  anc 
other  assets,  he  got  $750  million  i 
bank  loans  to  expand  the  Good  Hopt 
plant  into  a  complex  for  processing 
even  the  heaviest,  dirtiest  crude  int<) 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil. 

Rut  just  as  the  refinery  was  nearinjj 
completion  in  1982,  energy  price 
tumbled  and  pipelines  quit  taking 
Stanley's  high-priced  natural  gas.  Hi 
refinery  margins  at  Good  Hopj 
turneei  negative,  and  he  had  to  sell  the 
Gasland  chain  (to  Amerada  Hess  and 
Power  Test)  to  raise  cash.  By  earh 


TransAmerican  Natural  Gas  Corp.  Chairman  John  R.  Stanley 
Despite  two  bankruptcies,  he's  probably  worth  $2  billion. 


ceeded  almost  to  lose  it,  twice. 

To  use  the  gas  he  was  finding  in 
Laredo,  Stanley  built  a  big  ammonia 
plant  to  make  fertilizer  near  Corpus 
Christi.  But  before  he  could  finish 
building  the  plant  in  1975,  the  price 
of  ammonia  plunged  by  more  than 
half.  Citibank  canceled  Stanley's  loan 
commitment  and  he  ended  up  in 
Chapter  1 1 . 

Stanley,  determined  to  keep  con- 


1983  Stanley's  company — then  called 
GHR  Energy  Corp. —  was  back  id 
Chapter  1 1 ,  with  $1.2  billion  in  debtj 
This  time,  it  looked  like  the  lard 
was  unredeemable.  The  Good  Hope 
refinery  was  worth  probably  10  cents 
on  the  dollar  as  scrap.  The  Laredo  gas 
reserves — mosdy  undeveloped  at  that 
point — were  worth  maybe  $300  mil- 
lion. Stanley's  bankers  wanted  to  liqj 
uidate  Stanley's  holdings  for  25  cents 
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Assume  this  is  a  business  risk  worth  taking. 


First,  let's  discuss  parachutes. 

Before  business  leaps  at  opportunity,  it 
must  be  equipped  to  handle  risk. 

Which  is  why  many  of  the  top  500  corpo- 
rations in  North  America  turn  to  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland  as  a  leading  financial  resource. 

As  one  of  the  world's  largest  banks,  and 
arguably  the  strongest,  we  apply  our  Triple-A 
rated  strength  in  ways  that  are  impressive. 

Our  global  perspective  and  breadth  of 


capabilities  are  impressive,  too.  Because  the 
UBS  network  offers  the  full  range  of  on-  and 
off-balance  sheet  solutions  to  sourcing 
capital  both  here  and  abroad. 

For  a  bank  equipped  to  support  your 
efforts  in  North  America  as  well  as  outside 
of  it,  depend  on  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

We'll  be  there  to  help  you  land  safely  on 
your  feet. 


As  global  as  business  itself. 


Uriel  Union  Bank 
\ySs)  of  Switzerland 


In  the  U.S.,  UBS  operates  through  various  branches  and  subsidiaries  with  headquarters  at  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10171 
Other  offices  in  North  America:  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal 


T.Rowe  Price  New  America  Growth  Fund  has  delivered  strong  performance 
by  investing  in  large  and  small  growth  companies  in  a  variety  of  service 

industries,  including  telecommuni-    i  :  1 

cations,  entertainment,  travel  and 
leisure,  retailing,  and  insurance. 
In  fact,  since  its  inception,  the  Fund 
has  consistently  outperformed  the 
Lipper  Growth  Fund  average  by  a 
wide  margin. 

As  with  any  stock  fund,  there 
will  be  short-term  price  fluctuation. 
$2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs). 
No  sales  charges. 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns 
Through  3/31/94* 

B  Now  America  (.rowth  lund 
□  Upper  (Growth  Fund  Average 


11.2% 


I  I: 


S  years 


Since  Fund's 
inception" 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 
1800541-6157 


Invest  With  Confiden 

T.RoweRice 


'Source:  Upper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.  Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain 
distributions.  Total  return  represents  past  performance,  which  cannot  guarantee  future  performance.  Investment  returns 
and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Past  expense 
limitations  have  increased  the  Fund's  total  return.  *  *  9/30/85.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information, 
including  management  lees  and  other  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
I  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  nac.022433 


In  This  Issue  .  ♦  ♦ 


Forbes 

SPRING  ANNUAL 
REPORT  PORTFOLIO 


Turn  to  page  233  to  receive 
investment  information  on  leading 
and  growing  companies. 

pn 

I  ■  i'  it)  FORBES  Spring  Annual  Report  Portfolio,  appearing  in  this  issue, 
is  a  convenient  way  to  get  the  information  you  need  to  make  important 
investment  decisions.  To  receive  annual  reports  free-of-charge  from  compa- 
res in  which  you  are  interested,  simply  send  in  the  reply  card  bound  into  the 

section,  or  call  l-800-45-FORBE(sj. 

Don't  Miss  It ! 


Jack  Stanley 

on  the  dollar,  and  offered  him  $51 
million  to  call  off  his  lawyers  and  le 
them  have  the  assets.  Stanley — proud 
stubborn  and  convinced  he'd  gej 
lucky  again — refused.  Stanley  suec 
the  banks  to  keep  them  from  dump 
ing  his  assets.  The  banks  then  tried  u 
install  a  trustee — but  failed. 

While  he  battled  his  creditors  n 
court,  Stanley  kept  drilling  wells  01) 
the  Laredo  acreage,  paying  contrac- 
tors with  a  cut  of  the  gas.  Sur« 
enough,  his  luck  returned.  By  1981 
Stanley  was  producing  a  quarter  of. 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  year,  word] 
about  $326  million. 

All  the  while,  Houston's  wily  Oscai 
Wyatt,  chairman  of  refiner)'  and  ga) 
pipeline  giant  Coastal  Corp.,  hac 
been  watching.  He  and  Stanley  haq 
first  tangled  back  in  the  1960s  wheri 
Wyatt  was  one  of  Gasland's  gasoline 
suppliers.  Then,  when  Stanley  fouls] 
gas  near  Laredo,  Wyatt  owned  the 
only  pipeline  to  carry  it.  Instead  oj 
selling  gas  cheaply  to  Wyatt,  Stanley 
built  what  is  now  a  1 ,000- mile  pipe- 
line system. 

With  Stanley  in  bankruptcy,  Wyatt 
saw  a  chance  to  grab  those  gas  re] 
serves.  When  Stanley  filed  a  plan  tq 
emerge  from  bankruptcy  in  1987. 
Coastal  Corp.  offered  Stanley's  credi 
tors  a  better  deal.  To  keep  contra 
Stanley  had  to  buy  offWyatt  by  agree- 
ing to  sell  Coastal  gas.  He  has  since 
freed  himself  from  that  deal  by 
agreeing  to  pay  Coastal  $1 3,750  a  day 
until  1997. 

With  Wyatt  pacified,  Stanley 
worked  out  a  settlement  with  his 
creditors  to  eventually  pay  them  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  plus  some  inter- 
est. The  farm  was  his  again,  by  then 
renamed  TransAmerican  Natural 
Gas  Corp. 

But  this  meant  TransAmerican  still 
owed  more  than  $400  million  to  the 
banks,  which  got  all  but  a  trickle  of  the! 
company's  cash  flow  for  fear  Stanley 
would  blow  it  again.  Then,  yet  anoth- 
er stroke  of  luck:  In  1990  TransAmer- 
ican accepted  a  $360  million  settle- 
ment from  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  stem 
ming  from  Stanley's  claim  that  1 
Paso  had  backed  out  of  a  take-or-pay 
gas  contract.  With  that  windfall,  plus 
the  $500  million  proceeds  from  the 
bond  offering  by  TransAmerican'si 
TransTexas  gas  subsidiary,  Stanley 
paid  off  the  last  of  his  banks  and  other 
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And  once  you  start  using 
P-Touch,  you'll  be  in  good 
company  because  over 
2  million  people  are  already 
using  Brother's  Electronic 
Labeling  system  to  organize 
and  identify  all  sorts  of 
items  in  their  home  and 
office.  So  get  busy.  Pick  the 
P-Touch  model  that's  per- 
fect for  you,  pop  in  a  label 
cartridge,  you  have  over  30 
label  colors  to  choose 
from— type  in  your  label 
information  and  hit  print. 
You'll  get  a  razor  sharp, 
laminated  label  that's 
perfect  for  anything:  file 
folders,  binders,  tools, 
computer  disks,  fuse  boxes, 
you  name  it.  Because  when 
it  comes  to  labeling 
everything  else,  there's 
only  one  place  to  start . . . 
Brother  P-Touch. 


AND  START  LABELING 


EVERYTHING  ELSE! 

-eiS&i  ELECTRONIC 
LABELING  SYSTERMS 

m  ■      H     We're  at  your  side. 

brother 


Available  at: 

SEARS  BRAND  CENTRAL 

STAPLES 

OFFICE  DEPOT 

MONTGOMERY  WARD 

ELECTRIC  AVENUE 

OFFICEMAX 

COMPUSA 

AND  OTHER  FINE  DEALERS 


The  Third  Annual  Lionheart  Research  Aerospace  &  Defense  Conference 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

"Benefiting  From  Consolidation" 


Airbus  Industrie  of  N.A 
B!  AcTosp.n  c,  Inc. 
The  BF  Goodrich  Co. 
The  Boeing  Company 
E-Systems  Incorporated 
GenCorp  Inc. 


Litton  Industries,  Inc. 
Lockheed  <  Corporation 
Loral  Corporation 
Martin  Marietta  Corp. 


Northrop-Grumman  Co. 
Raytheon  Company 
Rohr,  Inc. 

Thiokol  Corporation 
UNC  Incorporated 


McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.     Wyman-Gordon  Co. 
Guest  Speaker:  Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 


May  17th  &  18th 
Essex  House  Hotel 
New  York  City 


Contact:  Josephine  Paone 
Lionheart  Research,  Inc. 
(212) 581-4326 


DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  MIX 
OF  STOCKS,  BONDS, 
AND  CASH  RESERVES? 

Find  out  through  our  four-step  investing  plan.  Discover  how  your  objectives, 
time  horizon,  risk  tolerance,  and  financial  situation  help  to  determine  how 
your  assets  should  be  divided  among  stocks, 
bonds,  and  cash  reserves.  Then  learn  how  to 
carry  out  your  strategy.  The  Vanguard 
Investment  Planner  is  a  valuable,  practical 
guide  to  investing. 

Call  1-800-824-5553 

Any  Hour,  Any  Day 
For  Your  FREE  Copy 

Vanguard  Funds  are  offered  only  by  prospectus, 
which  includes  complete  information  on  advisory 
fees,  distribution  charges  and  other  expenses. 
■  e  id  it  carefully  before  investing. 

s-  u a rd  Marketing  Corp.,  Distributor  ' 
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Jack  Stanley 

creditors. 

Free  and  clear  again,  Stanley  now 
operates  one  of  the  few  fully  integrat- 
ed natural  gas  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. TransTexas  currently  nets  some 
S55  million  a  year,  almost  all  of  in 
sheltered  by  huge  tax-loss  carryfon 
wards.  It  has  14  rigs  running  and 
more  than  20  years  of  good  prospects 
to  drill.  Stanley  is  adding  pipeline 
capacity  and  is  aiming  to  roughly 
double  his  gas  sales,  to  1  billion  cubic 
feet  a  day,  by  1997. 

What  of  the  Good  Hope  refinery:1 
After  spending  $100  million  to  mothi 
ball  the  facility  for  ten  years,  Stanley 
now  has  800  workers  bringing  the 
plant  back  on  line.  Part  of  the  refinery 
is  up  and  running  again,  processing 
70,000  barrels  per  day.  By  year-end 
the  entire  300,000-barrels-per-day 
plant  should  be  operating — barring 
an  accident.  Witness  the  spectaculai 
explosion  at  Shell's  adjacent  refinery^ 
few  years  back.  Nobody  has  restarted 
a  refinery  this  big,  shut  for  so  long. 

Stanley  has  already  had  to  deal  with 
one  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  persona 
nature.  About  two  years  ago  he  sus-l 
pected  his  son  William  L.  (Billy)  Stani 
ley  was  shaking  down  contractors  and 
sending  TransAmerican  inflated  bilM 
through  an  outside  service  company. 
(Billy  couldn't  be  reached  for  com] 
ment.)  Jack  Stanley  banished  him 
from  the  business. 

Tiring  of  bankers,  Stanley  recenthj 
decided  to  tap  the  public  equity  mar- 
kets for  the  first  time.  In  March  he 
sold  7%  of  TransTexas  to  the  public 
for  $70  million.  The  stock  recenthj 
traded  at  12%.  That  makes  Trans- 
American's  remaining  TransTexas 
stake  worth  close  to  $1  billion  on 
paper — but  the  stake  isn't  exactly  liq- 
uid. Once  up  and  running  at  full 
capacity,  TransAmerican's  refinery 
probably  will  also  be  worth  at  least  $11 
billion.  Stanley  owns  it  debt-free. 

Bankers,  John  Maynard  Keynes 
once  observed,  are  the  most  romantic 
and  least  realistic  of  men.  After  bat- 
tling him  for  years  in  bankruptcy 
court,  banks  are  now  lining  up  agair 
to  lend  Stanley  money.  With  maybe 
$2  billion  of  net  worth  and  a  penchani 
for  lots  of  leverage,  there's  no  telling 
what  Stanley  will  go  after  next.  Ad 
vises  Gary  Karr,  longtime  boss  at  the 
Good  Hope  refinery,  "Hang  on  tc 
your  boots."  ■ 
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CYPRUS! 

[LANDIS&GYR  ]       In  1975  Cyprus  began  offering  innovative  incentives  to  companies  wishing  to  manage  their 
international  affairs  from  its  shores.  At  the  time  a  few  pioneering  enterprises  had  the 
foresight  to  see  Cyprus'  potential.  They  have  since  been  joined  by  many  of  the  world's 
%  Balsam  PG        leading  multinationals.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  offshore  sector  has  been  phenomenal. 
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For  more  information  about  Cyprus  please  contact: 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  CYPRUS 


A'  Tetra  Laval 


iiri^.JliiJ.JW«ii, 


International  Division 

36  Metochiou  Street,  P.O.Box  5529,  Nicosia,  Cyprus 
Telephone:  357  2  445281  (ext.  216) 
Fax:  357  2  472012,  Telex:  2424  Central  Cy 
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Parallel  processing  is  almost  as 
amazing  as  Nature  itself.  And  IBM  is 
leading  the  way  with  parallel  servers 
for  both  the  System/390®  and  UNIX8 
environments. 

Like  Nature's  most  efficient  microproces- 

i  ures,  IBM's  parallel  servers     sors  inside  the 
divide  up  tasks  to  accomplish  bigger     servers  each  handle  parts  of  the  job 

IBM  and  System/390  are  registered  trademarks  and  POWERparallel  and  SP2  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines 

UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 


jobs  quickly.  And  this  greater 
efficiency  significantly  reduces  the 
total  cost  of 
computing. 
Scores  of 


(just  like  these  little  guys),  whil 
system  as  a  whole  coordinates 
seamlessly  completes  the  pre 
Everything  from  existing  app 
tions  to  emerging  ones  like 
mining  and  video-on-demand. 

And  recent,  dramatic 
breakthroughs  are  what  have 

Corporation. 


Announcing  IBM's  new  parallel  processing 
Its  division  of  labor  conquers  bigger  jobs  for  smaller  costs. 


11  within  your  reach.  In  the 
em/390  environment,  IBM's 
asive  new  S/390  Parallel  Sysplex 
mology  is  the  key— adding 
erful  data-sharing  capability  to 
•  existing  system.  And  in  the 
X  environment,  the  new  IBM 
t^ERparallerSP^  now  makes  both 


numeric-intensive  and  data-analysis 
processing  practical  for  your  system. 

Whichever  environment  you 
use,  your  current  investment  is 
protected— and,  indeed,  greatly 
enhanced. 

Only  IBM  has  the  innovation, 
the  resources  and  the  commitment 


to  customer  service  to  offer  you  this 
affordable,  unparalleled  choice  in 
parallel  technology. 

So  join  the  ranks  of  IBM  parallel 
processing  today.  By  dividing  the 
labor,  you'll  conquer  the  costs. 


EDITED  BY  JOSHUA  LEVINE 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  experimenting  with 
cutting  its  cover  price.  But  will  lower  prices 
boost  the  newsweekly's  newsstand  sales? 

A  dying 
business? 


Mitchell  Rati, iff,  a  39-year-old 
marketing  executive  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  used  to  be  a  good  cus- 
tomer at  his  local  newsstand.  He'd 
buy  a  sports  magazine  one  day,  an 
antiques  or  wine  hobbyist  magazine 
another,  maybe  a  newsweekly.  But 
now  he  visits  the  newsstand  near  his 
office  for  one  reason  only:  to  buy  his 
weekly  lottery  ticket. 

Ratliff  reads  more  magazines  than 
he  used  to,  but  he  gets  them  all 
through  subscriptions  rather  than 
through  single-copy  purchases.  "As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  says,  "'the 


neighborhood  newsstand  is  pretty 
much  a  relic.1'' 

People  like  Ratliff  are  making  pub- 
lishers of  mass-market  magazines, 
which  typically  rely  for  20%  or  more  of 
their  circulation  on  newsstand  sales, 
very  nervous.  In  March  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  stopped  hand-wringing 
and  did  something  almost  unheard  of 
in  the  business:  The  newsweekly  be- 
gan testing  lower  cover  prices  in  parts 
of  the  country.  It  cut  its  $2.50  cover 
price  to  $1 .50  in  some  regions  and  to 
$  1  in  others,  in  hopes  that  it  can  stem 
a  nasty  decline  in  single -copy  sales — 


down  12.7%  last  year,  to  63,731 
copies.  U.S.  News  has  a  total  circulaj 
tion  of  2.2  million. 

Magazine  cover  prices  go  up  all  tb 
time;  they  almost  never  go  down 
Which  is  why  the  entire  U.S.  maga 
zine  business  is  watching  the  U.i 
News  test  and  holding  its  breath.  Vin 
tually  everybody's  in  the  same  leak] 
boat.  Over  the  past  12  years,  single 
copy  sales  for  the  top  572  magazine! 
fell  by  24%.  Other  surveys  show  high 
er  drops. 

"It's  a  dangerous  trend,"  says  Mii 
chael  Pashby,  senior  vice  president  ai 
the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America 
Among  the  hardest-hit:  Family  Cii\ 
cle,  whose  newsstand  sales  droppeo 
from  7.2  million  in  1982  to  2.8  mill 
lion  last  year;  TV  Guide,  9.7  million  t« 
5.6  million;  Woman  s  Day,  7  million 
to  3  million;  and  Penthouse,  3.8  mil 
lion  to  9 19,000.  ( In  case  you're  won 
dering,  Forbes'  single-copy  salel 
have  been  rising.) 

Things  are  even  worse  than  the} 
look.  In  addition  to  selling  fewe] 
copies,  many  magazines  also  report 
selling  a  lower  percentage  of  what  th» 
trade  calls  the  "draw" —  the  total 
number  thev  deliver  to  news  sellers! 


r 

;</'(  i 


I  A  newsstand 
|  during  its  golden 
age  in  the  1930s 
"The  newsstand 
will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.'' 
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EACH 
CHAPTER 

OF  A  GREAT  WORK 

MIGHT  TELL 

ITS  OWN  TALE, 

BUT  ITS  TRUE 
GREATNESS 

LIES  IN 

its  TOTALITY. 

THE  WHOLE  IS  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  is  a  maxim  by  which  Putnam 
Investments  defines  itself.  And  it  is  why  we  have  developed  expertise  in  managing 
assets  totaling  over  $90  billion  for  both  mutual  fund  and  institutional  clients  across  a 
comprehensive  range  of  asset  categories:  equities  and  fixed  income,  global  and  domestic, 
fundamental  and  quantitative,  aggressive  and  conservative.  In  fact,  we  have  structured 
ourselves  to  encourage  open  sharing  of  expertise  among  all  of  our  140  investment  pro- 
fessionals. Because  in  a  world  where  everything  can  affect  anything,  our  ability  to  do 
each  thing  well  enhances  our  ability  to  do  all  things  better.  No  matter  how  well  the 
individual  chapters  may  read,  the  full  volume  tells  the  whole  story. 

A  TIME  -  HONORED  TRADITION  IN  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

PUTNAM 

INVESTMENTS 

© 


BOSTON- LONDON-TOKYO 


'MARKETING 

■   


Voyeurs  vs.  exhibitionists 

By  James  Samuelson 


Between  1982  and  1993  the  propor- 
tion of  newsstand  copies  sold  fell  from 
68%  of  the  draw  to  about  52%  for  121 
top  magazines  surveyed  by  invest- 
ment bank/consultant  Vos,  Gruppo 
&  Capell,  Inc. 

That  really  hurts  the  publishers' 
bottom  lines.  News  vendors  take 
most  publications  on  consignment, 
splitting  about  90  cents  from  the  sale 
of  a  $2  magazine  with  die  wholesaler 
and  distributor.  But  only  for  each 
copy  sold.  The  rest  are  returned  to  the 
wholesaler  and  shredded  at  the  pub- 
lisher's expense — at  a  huge  cost. 
Shredders  chew  up  some  300,000 
tons  of  unsold  paper  annually.  No 
matter  how  many  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion people  buy,  if  the  publisher  is 
using  two  copies  out  of  three  to  make 
confetti,  it  can  be  very  tough  to  make 
any  money. 

Why  keep  pushing  on  the  single - 
copy  string?  Several  reasons.  Single - 
copy  sales  are  still  the  cheapest  way  to 
acquaint  readers  with  a  magazine. 
Any  publisher  would  rather  get  a  sub- 
scription from  a  magazine  purchased 
at  full  price  than  hector  insomniacs 
with  offers  of  free  calculators  on  late- 
night  television. 

And  even  at  moneylosing  levels, 
single -copy  sales  still  prop  up  the 
number  of  readers  guaranteed  to  ad- 
vertisers. Another,  less  tangible  rea- 
son to  keep  the  racks  stocked:  Adver- 
tisers like  to  see  the  magazines  they 
use  on  the  newsstand.  It's  a  matter  of 
ego,  but  in  the  magazine  business  the 
advertiser's  ego  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  industry,  spearheaded  by  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America,  is 
mounting  a  lobbying  effort — mostly 
videotapes  and  sales  presentations — 
to  prod  newsstand  owners  and  super- 
markets into  making  room  for  more 
magazines.  There  are  now  3,300  mag- 
azines available  through  retailers,  up 
from  about  1,800  in  1982,  crammed 
into  space  that  hasn't  grown . 

But  the  publishers  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  Companies  like  Coke 
and  Pepsi  can  easily  outbid  publishers 
for  valuable  space  by  the  supermar- 
kets' checkout  counters.  At  some 
point,  says  Vos,  Gruppo  Managing 
Director  E.  Daniel  Capell,  magazines 
may  start  giving  up  on  single-copy 
sales  altogether.  Says  Capell:  "I  be- 
lieve the  newsstand  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past."  -J.L."m 


Twenty-five  years  ago  at&t  unveiled 
a  gadget  that  it  fully  expected  would 
revolutionize  communications — the 
Picturephone,  a  communications  de- 
vice that  allowed  two  people  to  talk 
on  the  phone  while  watching  each 
other  on  video  screens.  In  its  1969 
annual  report,  AT&T  predicted  that  its 
Picturephone  could  become  a  $1  bil- 
lion business  by  1980. 

But  Picturephone  flopped,  costing 
AT&T  an  estimated  $500  million  by 
the  time  it  shut  down  the  business  in 
1978.  Robert  Lucky,  who  spent  30 
years  at  AT&T  Bell  Labs  as  a  researcher 
during  the  development  of  the  Pic- 
turephone, explained  the  problems  of 
marketing  the  product  this  way  in  his 
1989  book  Silicon  Dreams  (St.  Mar- 
tin's Press):  "It  [Picturephone] 
seemed  intrusive,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary telephone  was  a  familiar  friend 
that  accomplished  the  same  commu- 
nications without  the  emotional  and 
attentional  overhead." 

Give  credit  to  AT&T  for  persever- 
ance. Two  years  ago  AT&T  introduced 
its  VideoPhone  2500.  AT&T  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  Robert  Kavner 
predicted  there  would  be  "millions" 
of  videophones  in  use  by  1994.  In  the 
event,  so  far  only  some  30,000  video- 
phones have  been  sold  worldwide, 


just  over  half  of  them  in  the  U.Sl 
Major  problems:  price  of  the  product 
and  pictures  that  have  been  jerky. 

But  AT&T  is  hanging  in.  Using  re< 
cent  breakthroughs  in  compressior 
technologies,  its  engineers  believt 
they  will  be  able  to  deliver  a  muclj 
clearer  video  picture  over  convention- 
al copper  telephone  lines.  As  for  the 
price  problem,  Phil  Chauveau,  an  exi 
ecutive  with  AT&T's  Telephone  Prodi 
ucts  Group,  believes  he  can  drum  uc 
mass  demand  for  VideoPhone  onco 
he  can  sell  it  for  under  $500,  which! 
may  be  possible  with  cheaper  technoli 
ogy.  Currently  it  retails  for  $1,400. 

VideoPhone  2500  faces  one  othel 
major  hurdle.  Some  studies  have  com 
eluded  that  most  people  are  more 
voyeur  than  exhibitionist:  They  like 
looking  at  someone  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  but  they  don't  like  being 
looked  at  in  the  privacy  of  theii 
homes.  If  you  have  to  break  an  apJ 
pointment  with  a  fib — the  dog  jusl 
threw  up — it's  a  lot  easier  over  the 
phone  than  in  person  or  on-screen: 
But  AT&T  believes  the  studies  are  in-j 
conclusive,  and  that  if  the  engineers 
can  build  a  top-quality  product  at  an 
attractive  price,  the  consumers  will 
come.  AT&T  might  yet  be  proved 
right.  H 
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We've  invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  design  of 
something  we  hope  you'll 
never  use.  Ironic,  isn't  it? 

Fire  sprinklers  are  curious  things. 


More  recently,  Allendale  led  the  way  in 
the  research  and  development  of  the  Early  Suppression 
Fast  Response  (ESFR)  sprinkler.  This  permits  higher 
storage  as  well  as  the  storage  of  more  challenging 
commodities,  usually  without  subsequent  sprinkler 
retrofitting.  Instead  of  just  controlling  high  intensity  fires, 


Invest  a  lot  of  money  and  time  in  their  design  and      ESFR  sprinklers  Can  actually  suppress  them,  normally 


engineering,  and  if  you're 

really  fortunate,  theyll 
never  be  put  to  use.  But 
if  ever  one  is  activated, 
rest  assured  that  it's 
capable  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire  and  minimizing  its  damage. 


for  half  the  cost  of  any  other  arrangement 
And  no\V,  by  integrating  our 
decades  of  fire  research  with  current 
European  sprinkler  designs,  we  have 
produced  benchmark  international 
fire  protection  guidelines.  The  result? 


We  SHOULD  KNOW.  WE'VE  BEEN  LEADING      cost-effective  use  of  any  number  of  Apr 


A  flexible  approach  which  permits 

i  m 


the  way  in  sprinkler  technology  since  the  '80s.      technologies  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  1 880s,  that  is.  Allendale  Insurance  has  been  a 


Allendale  is  not  just  an 


leading  force  behind  the  development  of  modern  insurance  Company.  We  work  to  help  you  prevent 
sprinkler  technology  through  its  partnership  with      property  loss,   minimize  damage,  and  reduce 


Factory  Mutual  Engineering  &  Research. 

During  the  1970s,  Allendale  Insurance 


disruptions  to  your  business. 

After  all,  your  business  is  changing 


and  Factory  Mutual  developed  the  large  drop  every  day.  We  are  committed  to  helping  you 
sprinkler,  which  greatly  limits  fire  spread  and  allows      anticipate  change,  manage  it,  and  to  stay  ahead  of  it. 


customers  more  flexibilit  y  in  the  use  of  their 
warehouse  storage  space. 


That  way,  we  can  offer  our  policyholders 


ki jJt-msgtzL  ifc=2s>ES        solutions  for  their  particular  challenges. 


\  v ,  P.O.  Box  7500,  loMNwrou, .Rhode  Island,  029)9. 


Compaq  Computer  Corp.  slashed  its  U.S.  sales  force 
by  a  third  while  doubling  revenues.  To  do  so, 
it  redefined  the  sales  rep. 

The  office  that 
never  closes 


By  R.  Lee  Sullivan 

David  Hall  used  to  work  at  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.'s  Houston  head- 
quarters. He'd  spend  an  hour  in 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  on  Inter- 
state 10  getting  there  from  his  house 
on  the  city's  western  fringe.  But  the 
32-year-old  salesman  doesn't  com- 
mute anymore.  In  April  1993  Com- 
paq shifted  its  U.S.  sales  force  into 
home  offices.  Even  though  his  terri- 
tory is  Compaq's  hometown,  Hall 
stops  by  headquarters  maybe  once  a 
week.  "The  only  traffic  I  have  to  avoid 
is  my  4-year-old,"  he  says. 

That  and  the  customers  beating 


down  his  door.  Since  Chief  Executive 
Eckhard  Pfeiffer  took  over  in  1991, 
Compaq  has  doubled  revenues,  to 
$7.2  billion,  while  cutting  its  sales 
force  by  a  third,  to  224,  saving  $10 
million  annually  in  salary  and  rent. 
Some  of  the  revenue  growth  has  come 
from  expanding  into  discount  depart 
ment  stores  like  Wal-Mart,  but  only 
some.  Sales  to  dealers  and  businesses 
still  account  for  80%  of  Compaq's 
revenues,  and  that's  where  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  have  been  dramatic. 
Since  1992  Compaq's  U.S.  sales  force 
has  tripled  its  revenue  per  person,  to 


$16  million.  "We  decided  to  auto 
mate  instead  of  populate,"  explain 
North  American  division  head  Ros 
Cooley. 

When  Cooley  was  helping  to  set  u| 
a  sales  force  for  ( Compaq  a  decade  agq 
the  upstart  company  had  its  hands  ful 
just  establishing  itself  as  a  credibl 
manufacturer.  So  it  replicated  IBM] 
infrastructure  of  large  branch  office) 
in  big  cities.  By  1991,  though,  tin 
sales  force  wasn't  getting  the  jol 
done.  That  year  revenues  fell  10%j 
earnings  plunged  by  70%. 

Compaq  asked  its  customers  wha 
was  wrong.  They  said  they  couldrtl 
find  the  peripatetic  salesmen.  Somj 
representatives  were  getting  mor 
than  40  voice-mail  messages  a  day.  | 

Were  there  too  few  salespeople?  O 
were  there  too  many  who  were  orga 
nizing  their  time  badly? 

Pfeiffer  decided  it  was  the  latter.  H 
shrank  the  sales  force  from  359  to  22^ 
in  the  U.S.  and  shut  down  three  q 
eight  regional  offices.  He  moved  th 
survivors  into  home  offices.  To  elimil 
nate  the  information  bottleneck 
Pfeiffer  set  up  a  toll-free  number  ti 
answer  routine  inquiries  about  prod 
ucts,  pricing  and  availability,  freeim 
salesmen  to  focus  on  developing  ney 
business  and  serv  icing  accounts. 


Sales  rep  David 
Hall  and  daughter, 
Erin,  in  his  Houston 
home  office 
One  way  to  cut 
corporate  rental 
expenses:  Put 
workers  into 
spare  bedrooms. 
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This  reduced  overhead  and,  more 
iportant,  enabled  Compaq  to  use 
wnputer  and  communications  tech- 
>logies  to  boost  the  surviving  sales 
sople's  productivity.  The  leaner 
les  force  could  keep  up  only  by 
ttomating.  1  lall's  office,  in  the  third 
sdroom  of  his  one-story  suburban 
>me,  is  equipped  with  a  portable 
bmpaq  lte  Lite  notebook  compul 
with  a  486  processor  and  a  200- 
egabyte  hard  disk.  The  notebook 
ugs  into  a  docking  bay,  which  gives 
all  access  to  a  15-inch  color  moni- 
r,  wide  keyboard,  120-megabyte 
pe  backup  drive  and  laser  printer, 
le  office  is  also  outfitted  with  fax/ 
pier,  cellular  phone,  two  phone 
tes,  desk,  bookshelf  and  credenza. 
3tal  cost:  about  $8,000,  reflecting 
e  fact  that  Compaq  makes  some  of 
e  equipment  itself.  Ordinary  folk 
ight  pay  $10,000. 
Every  morning  Hall  logs  onto 
ampaq's  client/server  network, 
lose  hub  is  a  Compaq  server  with  38 
gabytes  (billions  of  bytes)  of  on-line 
)rage.  The  database  includes  a  ecu 
ilized  account  listing,  where  Com- 
q  staffers  from  different  depart- 
ents  record  their  contact  with  each 
ospect  and  client.  The  system  also 
mains  marketing  material,  techni- 
1  reports,  press  releases  and  elec- 
m\c  mail. 

Pre-Pfeiffer,  these  databases  resid 
.  on  independent  networks  within 
ch  department.  That  made  it  tough 
r  the  various  departments  and  sales 
gions  to  keep  abreast  of  one  anot  It- 
's activities.  "It  was  a  network  of 
io  do  you  know  to  ask,"  recalls 
ichael  Raab,  who  runs  the  new  sys- 
m.  Now,  rather  than  playing  phone 
g,  sales,  management,  engineering 
d  customer  service  staffers  scan  the 
twork  for  updates,  using  a  point 
d-click  Windows  interface. 
After  checking  the  network  for  E- 
ail  and  activity  affecting  his  ac- 
unts,  Hall  downloads  the  material 

will  need  for  the  day's  meetings — 
lat  he  calls  his  "bag  of  tricks" — into 
5  notebook  computer.  On  this  slim 
dget  Hall  keeps  appointments,  tele- 
tone  numbers,  charts,  illustrations 
d  graphics.  "We  don't  have  to  carry 
:>und  overhead  projectors  and 
msparencies,"  says  Hall.  If  he  wants 

leave  a  brochure  with  a  client,  he 
oduces  one  on  the  laser  printer. 


Compaq  Chief  Executive  Eckhard  Pfeiffer 
Squeezing  ten  points  out  of  overhead. 


On  the  road,  Hall  can  plug  into 
Compaq's  database  from  any  phone 
jack,  or  in  a  pinch  from  a  cellular 
modem.  After  three  ( >r  fi  >ur  sales  calls, 
Hall  returns  home,  w  rites  and  prints 
letters,  responds  to  E-mail  and  up- 
dates the  common  database  with  the 
latest  news  about  Ins  accounts.  "If  I 
meet  a  new  contact  and  need  a  system 
engineer  to  follow  up  with  some  in- 
formation, I  input  that  contact's 
name,"  Hall  explains.  "When  the  en- 
gineer looks  at  his  accounts  in  the 
database,  he'll  call  the  contact." 


After  supper  1  [all  spends  part  of  his 
evening  faxing  clients  technical  pa 
pets  or  press  releases.  "It's  neat  to  be 
able  to  get  immediate  information  to 
your  accounts,"  says  Hall.  "We 
weren't  able  to  do  that  in  the  past." 

( Ibrporate  users  and  dealers  appre- 
ciate the  extra  attention.  Michael  St. 
John  of  Business  Products,  a  Denver 
computer  dealer  that  sells  Compaq 
machines  to  small  businesses,  says 
that  before  the  reorganization  Com- 
paq salesmen  didn't  have  time  to  go 
with  him  on  joint  sales  calls,  but  now 
they're  available.  His  Compaq  sales 
have  climbed  30%  in  dollars  during 
the  |\ist  year  —and  this  when  compul 
er  prices  were  falling  by  50%. 

The  home  offices  are  a  great  way  to 
sell  to  customers  who  themselves  have 
employees  working  from  home. 
Farmland  Foods,  the  $830  million 
(revenues)  Kansas  City  meatpacker, 
recently  hooked  SO  sales  reps  who 
work  from  home  into  a  database  net 
work  using  Compaq  notebooks 
"You  can  see  t  heir  eyes  light  up  w  hen 
we  access  the  database  right  from 
their  office,"  says  Ann  Bacon,  36, 
who  works  out  of  her  two  bedroom 
tow  n  house  in  Menlo  Bark,  Calif. 

Sales  force  automation  helped  re- 
duce Compaq's  sales,  general  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  L2%  ofreve 
nues  in  L993  from  22%  in  1991 .  As  a 
result,  even  though  Compaq's  gross 
margin  fell  six  points  last  year,  to  23%, 
net  income  climbed  a  point,  to  6%  of 
revenues.  Alex.  Brown  analyst  Steven 
Fskcnazi  predicts  Compaq  will  soon 
get  SG&A  down  to  10%,  making  it 
possible  for  the  company  to  live  well 
off  a  gross  margin  that  will  probably 
skill  to  20%  amid  further  price  cuts. 

I  ook  at  how  lai  the  world  has  come 
in  a  short  time:  IBM  used  to  boast  of  an 
80%  gross  margin,  four  times  as  lat ,  ( >n 
its  mainframes. 

The  downside?  I  [all  misses  the 
buzz,  the  camaraderie  of  colleagues 
who  now  exist  si.lclv  as  electronic 
blips.  "Sometimes  you  leel  like  you're 
on  the  frontier,"  he  reflects.  Then 
there's  the  danger  of  putting  in  too 
many  hours.  "You  can't  leave  it  be- 
hind, because  it's  always  there,"  says 
saleswoman  Ann  Bacon.  She  says  her 
husband  usually  wanders  in  around 
suppertime  and  announces,  "The  of- 
fice is  closed!"  But  it's  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  not  having  to  commute  H 
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Why  is  a  bomb  control  like  a  drug  manufacturing  plant? 

ey  both  have  to  be  fail-safe..  Thus  does  one  military 
contractor  aim  to  switch  into  commercial  work. 

The  cold  war 
moves  to  the  FDA 


By  Philip  E.  Ross 

Is  your  software  bug-free?  If  so,  can 
you  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
federal  bureaucrat? 

That  used  to  be  a  military  assign- 
ment for  Base  Ten  Systems,  a  Tren- 
ton, N.J.  firm  that  designs  and  tests 
software  and  the  electronic  systems 
connected  to  software.  Base  Ten  used 
to  make  a  decent,  if  never  spectacular, 
living  as  a  subcontractor  on  weapons 
systems.  The  firm  developed  an  ex- 
pertise in  ways  to  demonstrate  soft- 
ware reliability.  This  is  a  vital  matter  in 
military  electronics,  where  Base  Ten 
did  most  of  its  work.  The  designer  of  a 
warplane  has  to  know,  for  example, 
that  the  plane  will  not  get  confused 
and  hold  on  to  a  guided  missile  too 
long  as  it  is  being  fired. 

In  its  best  year,  ended  Oct.  31, 
1989,  Base  Ten  netted  $2.9  million, 
or  82  cents  a  share,  on  revenues  of 
$49  million.  Then  the  cold  war  more 
or  less  ended.  By  1991  Base  Ten  was 
deeply  in  the  red  and  encumbered 
with  long-term  debt  equal  to  five 
times  its  equity.  It  had  to  find  a  new 
business  or  go  out  of  business.  It 
seems  to  have  found  one:  designing 
and  testing  medical  software. 

Great  bureaucratic  minds  think 
alike.  When  vetting  the  manufactur- 
ing practices  of  drug  firms,  the  Food 
&  Drug  Administration  is  just  about 
as  fussy  as  a  Defense  Department 
engineer  writing  specifications  for  a 
nuclear  warhead. 

Medicine  parallels  weaponry  in  its 
voracity  for  computing  power,  intol- 
erance of  error,  potential  for  fat  mark- 
ups and  vulnerability  to  bureaucratic 
complications.  The  last  quality  is  a 
plus  for  Base  Ten,  which  expects  to 
clear  regulatory  hurdles  faster  than 


competitors  that  have  less  experience 
with  government  contracts. 

"•The  Food  &  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  essentially  adopted  the  Pen- 
tagon's specifications  for  software 
certification,"  says  Alexander  Adel- 
son,  chief  technical  consultant  to  the 
company.  "We  design  to  those  speci- 
fications, and  we  don't  know  of  any 
other  medical  supplier  that  does." 

Adelson  is  a  physicist  by  training,  a 
pilot  by  enthusiasm  and  a  business- 
man by  experience,  having  learned  to 
adapt  esoteric  technology  to  practical 
concerns  as  a  consultant  to  bar-coder 
Symbol  Technologies.  He  identifies 
Base  Ten's  marketable  expertise  as  the 
ability  to  design  explicit,  self-testing 
procedures.  "I  like  to  call  it  the  pro- 
gram's superego,"  he  says. 

The  company's  design  strategy  has 
three  stages.  First,  validate  the  pro- 
gram so  that  it  does  what  you  wanted 
it  to  do,  and  verify'  that  you  were  right 
to  have  wanted  it.  In  other  words, 


Alexander  Adelson  of  Base  Ten 
Making  drugs  with  military  precision. 


debug.  Second,  design  the  hardwan 
and  software  so  that  they  are  as  reli 
able  as  the  Energizer  bunny.  Third 
install  a  self-checking  program  t< 
make  sure  that  everything  matche 
the  demands  of  reality. 

Base  Ten's  highest  hopes  now  cen 
ter  on  Pharmasyst,  a  software  packagi 
that  helps  pharmaceutical  manufac! 
turers  get  FDA  approval  for  their  fad 
tory  procedures.  It  does  so  by  follow" 
ing  each  ingredient  in  the  drug's  man! 
ufacture  around  the  factor)',  by  mean 
of  bar-coded  data  input  and  othej 
devices,  and  by  locking  procedure: 
into  place  in  a  way  that  all-too-humai 
operators  cannot  get  around. 

If,  for  example,  step  34  require 
that  a  chemical  be  stirred,  not  shaken 
a  worker's  mistaken  order  to  shak 
will  cause  the  program's  watchdog  U 
shut  down  the  machines.  If  the  worw 
er  should  then  try  to  hide  his  tracks  b 
overriding  the  shutdown  and  chang 
ing  the  record  to  "stir,"  the  pro 
gram's  "nonrepudiation"  imperativj 
steps  in  to  guard  the  electronic  papej 
trail.  That  way,  the  feds  can  nail  th 
miscreant  at  their  leisure. 

Pharmasyst  just  went  on  sale,  fq 
$300,000  to  $750,000,  dependinj 
on  the  associated  hardware — some  a 
which  Base  Ten  makes,  the  rest  d 
which  it  resells.  So  far  there  are  onl 
two  customers:  an  Irish  drug  manu 
facturer  and  a  maker  of  veterinar 
drugs,  also  in  Ireland.  Since  thesl 
Irish  firms  sell  into  the  U.S.  markel 
they  have  to  comply  with  the  FDA] 
drug  manufacturing  rules.  Adelso: 
has  great  hopes  for  the  system.  FT 
estimates  that  there  are  3,200  fac 
tories  selling  drugs  to  the  U.S.  mat 
ket.  Potential  market:  $500  million. 

In  the  meantime,  Base  Ten  lives  ol 
the  dregs  of  its  military  business 
mainly  software  for  the  German 
made  Tornado  warplane  and  th 
U.S. -made  Stinger  and  Sidewinde 
missile  control  systems. 

What  next?  Adelson  points  to  th 
growing  demand  for  medical  softwar 
that  manipulates  data  from  disparat 
sources.  "We  believe  there's  a  gre^ 
future  in  diagnostic  systems  that  corn 
bine  data  from  biochemical  tests  wit 
images  extracted  by  scanners,"  Ade; 
son  says.  "The  FDA  has  mandated  tta 
diagnostic  software  be  safety  critica 
and  we  are  masters  of  this — we'v 
been  writing  it  for  18  years."  ■ 
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)Olier  Or  later,  you'll  get  an  our  P^nt-pending  stealth  tech 

Out  of  Nlemory"  messaqe.  nology'  ^EMM  finds  as  much  as  96K  more 

IL  *L  Oql.  /AOL  l  *  high  memory  than  other  memory  managers, 

meiner  yOUr  600/  WO  nOS  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  match  our 

1  megabyte  or  16.  performance.  No  wonder  QEMM  outsells 

and  network  utilities  need  memory  right  all  the  others  put  together! 


1  your  programs  need  it,  too.  It's  called 
•'  or  'conventional'  memory, 
dding  RAM  to  your  PC  just  gives  you 
expanded  or  extended  memory  — 
ible  to  some  programs,  but  not  to  TSRs 
x  utilities,  device  drivers  or  network 
is  like  Novell  NetWare.  Fortunately, 
i  an  easy  software  solution  to  'out  of 
)ry'  problems. 

/e  Your  Cake  and  Eat  it,  Too. 

lore  memory  you  have,  the  more  flexi- 
and  reliability  you  can  enjoy.  Thanks  to 


QEMM  "  puts  the  maximum  memory  fij 
where  your  favorite  programs  need  it  so  you 


"/  needed  another  32Kformy  favorite  TSR. 
I  added  2  megabytes.  I  still  need  32K!  What  ahiesi" 


DOS6w/oMemMaker 
DOS  6  with  MemMaker 
QEMM-386  v6  Optimize 
few  QEMM  version  7  Optimize 


400K 


500K 


60UK 


<ted  DOS  with  and  without  MemMaker  and  with 
M6and  our  new  QEMM  7  runs  away  from  all  of 
them.  See  details  of  test  conditions  below. 


can  run  them  and  TSRs  without  'out  of 
memory'  problems  or  conflicts.  That  keeps 
your  PC  running  smoothly  and  performance 
at  its  best. 

Protect  Your  Productivity; 
Keep  Your  Work  Safe. 

Aiiy  task,  from  programming  to  writing  the 

company  business  plan  to  composing  a 
personal  letter,  takes  time  and  thought. 
Your  PC  is  supposed  to  make  that  process 
-  easier;  your  output  better.  When  you  can't 
run  your  favorite  grammar-checking  TSR  or 

have  to  get  by  without  a  vital  network  utility, 

you're  sacrificing  productivity. 


Whether  you're  running  MS-DOS,  IBM '" 
PC-DOS,  DR  DOS,  Novell  DOS  or  MS 
Windows;  one  megabyte  or  eight,  don't  sacri- 
fice; don't  compromise;  don't  risk  losing  work. 

Managing  your 
memory  well  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  your  work 
won't  go  to  waste. 

QEMM  version  7  is  the 
msrift  most  powerful,  flexible 
the  new  Manifest,  the  memory  manager  you  can 
award-winning    buy.  It's  the  utility  that  finds 

memory  analyzer  that     J  , 
helps  you  see  how    more  memory  when 

your  PC  works,     nothing  else  can. 
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arterdeck  Office  Systems,  150  Pico  Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405  (310)  392-9851  Fax  (310)  314-4219 

rterdeck  International  Ltd.,  B.I.M.  House,  Crofton  Terrace,  Dun  Laoghaire  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland  Tel.(353)  (1)  284-1444  Fax:  (353)  (1)  2844380 

veeoUhcdwl  number  CPU— 166/33  Al  RPower/busine'ssVEISA  machine  muipped  with  lh megs ol  RAM  and  running  MS-DOS  d  t  omparisons  were  done  using  the  tollowing  mcmorv  managers  CJEMM  7  OT  M  M  6,02.  MS.DOS6MernMakef  In  addition  to  till'  driver  (or  drivers)  required  bv  each 
norv  manager  the  following  drivers  DOS  resources  and  programs  were  loaded  tur  .ill  comparisons  iiilheCONFlCSYSnlc  SHVtklWJXIS  MICH  TILLS  -21!  BlUrRS  111  STALKS  WMWOtWsYS  s\l)BKI2S\s  S|  CD  SYS.  DOSSHETL-statemc-nt,  in  the  AUTOFXEC  BAT  file'  VSAFE, 
MSCDEX,  UNDELETE.  LSI  COM.  NE2IW.COM,  rPXODI.COM  NETXOR  EMSNETY  MOUSE.COM,  SMARTDRV  c  OM,  PRTSCCAP.COM  D1993  Quarterdedc/j»fice  Systems  Trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners 
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COMMENTARY  BY  RICHARD  A.  SHAFFER 


Richard  A.  Shaffer  is  founder  of  Technologic 
Partners,  a  technology  consulting 
company  in  New  York  City,  and  publisher  of 
Technologic  Computer  Letter. 


Satellites  arc  getting  hot.  If  you 
hadn't  already  noticed,  you  probably 
did  when  Bill  Gates  announced  that 
he  is  teaming  up  with  Seattle  neigh- 
bor Craig  McCaw  of  McCaw  Cellu 
lar  to  start  Teledesic,  a  satellite- 
based  wireless  communications  sys- 
tem. Gates  has  also  taken  a  position 
in  the  Nationwide  Wireless  Net- 
work, a  new  venture. 

Satellites  have  been  playing  a  com- 
munications role  ever  since  Echo  I 
went  into  orbit  in  1960.  Rut  they 
never  achieved  the  level  of  penetra- 
tion that  space  enthusiasts  dreamed 
of.  Optical  fiber  ended  up  beating  out 
satellites  for  the  long  distance  market. 

But  now  their  day  is  coming.  Peo- 
ple need  wireless  systems  wherever 
land  telephone  lines  are  either  nonex- 
istent (at  sea,  say,  or  in  the  Gobi 
Desert)  or  mismanaged  (in  the  Third 
World).  Satellites  make  a  terrific  back- 
bone for  a  wireless  telephone  system. 

Dozens  of  ventures  have  applied  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  licenses  to  operate  the 
satellite  services  that  will  provide  wire- 
less communications  to  every  corner 
of  the  developed  and  the  not  so  devel- 
oped world.  Voice  and  data  services 
are  proposed  by  American  Mobile 
Satellite,  Motorola's  Iridium,  Loral, 
Qualcomm,  TRW  and  Gates- McCaw's 
Teledesic.  Svstems  that  would  provide 
1  ita  only  service  are  currently  under 
develt  >pment  by  OrbComm  Commu- 
ni(  ations,  Starsys  and  VitaSat. 

There  w  ill  be  plenty  of  invitations 


to  investors  to  participate,  because 
the  communications  business  is  so 
hungry  for  capital.  Spent  on  the 
ground,  the  money  buys  large  anten- 
nas and  heavy  transmitters  whose  sig- 
nals can  reach  an  inexpensive  network 
of  satellites  22,300  miles  up.  At  that 
altitude,  the  satellites  take  24  hours  to 
complete  a  revolution,  and  so  stay  put 
over  one  spot  on  the  globe. 

Spent  in  the  sky,  the  money  buys  a 
large  collection  of  low-orbit  satellites 
flying  around  400  miles  above  sea 
level;  these  nearby  birds  save  tele- 
phone users  from  lugging  around  gi- 
ant antennas  and  transmitters. 

Until  recently,  AT&T,  Comsat  and 
others  made  do  with  just  a  few  satel- 
lites in  high  orbit,  but  used  large 
ground  stations  to  connect  to  them. 
Some  recent  proposals — Motorola's 
Iridium  and  the  Gates-McCaw  Tele- 
desic venture,  among  others — take 
the  opposite  tack.  These  ventures 
contemplate  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  huge  flocks  of  low-orbit  satel- 
lites, so  that  users  can  reach  them  with 
handheld  transmitters. 

The  safest  plays  for  investors  are  the 
simplest  ones:  low-cost  communica- 
tions services  that  will  be  available 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  depend  on 
proven  technology  that  keeps  their 
costs  within  reason  and  that  already 
have  an  infrastructure  that  links  them 
to  customers. 

Another  opportunity  lies  in  distri- 
bution, in  owning  the  shares  of  resell- 
ers that  aren't  wedded  to  any  one 
satellite  network  service  but  that  can 
use  whichever  is  cheapest.  Four  U.S. 
companies  now  offer  satellite  com- 
munications, primarily  by  reselling 
the  services  of  the  Inmarsat,  today's 
only  global  satellite  network.  Comsat 
and  idb  Mobile  Communications  re- 
sell Inmarsat  services  abroad.  Ameri- 
can Mobile  and  Qualcomm  sell  the 
network  in  the  U.S. 

Inmarsat's  monopoly  on  satellite 
service  is  about  to  end,  however.  Both 
American  Mobile  and  OrbComm 
plan  to  launch  their  own  communica- 
tions satellites  this  year.  American 
Mobile  estimates  that  the  potential 


market  for  its  services  will  exceed 
million  users  by  1999. 

American  Mobile  is  taking  the  clas 
sical  approach:  just  a  few  satellites  ii 
high,  geostationary  orbit. 

Motorola  was  the  first  company  t< 
take  the  low-orbit  approach  with  itj 
66-satellite  Iridium  network — origi 
nally  set  for  77 — at  an  altitude  of  46C 
miles.  Loral  and  Qualcomm  are  planj 
ning  to  put  their  48  Globalstar  satel 
lites  at  750  miles,  and  Teledesic  ij 
aiming  for  840  birds  at  435  miles; 
Risky  business.  Launching  this  manl 
satellites  into  well-calibrated  orbits  ii 
complex,  costly  and  unproven. 

My  favorite  low-orbit  company  i 
OrbComm,  a  12 -year-old  manufac 
turer  of  space  launch  vehicles.  Orb 
Comm  is  the  largest  subsidiary  cJ 
Orbital  Sciences,  which  had  revenue 
last  year  of  $190  million  and  earning! 
of  $4.6  million,  or  37  cents  a  sharei 
Largely  on  OrbComm's  progress) 
Orbital  Sciences'  stock  recently  hit  ai 
alltime  high  of  26V2,  up  from  arounq 
9  last  spring. 

Do  you  want  to  invest  in  distribu) 
tors  instead?  Among  the  trailblazerj 
in  satellite  services  is  IDB  Mobil« 
Communications;  a  company  that  has 
seen  its  revenues  grow  from  $3  mili 
lion  in  1991  to  $40  million  in  19931 
IDB  creates  customized  communica; 
tions  products  tailored  to  the  need! 
of  customers. 

At  a  base  camp  in  Siberia,  an  IDB  oil 
company  customer  might  use  several 
fixed  Inmarsat  phone  systems,  whil 
outside  the  base  camp  it  would  neec 
handheld  units  such  as  the  data-onl]| 
devices  in  development  by  Orb! 
Comm.  On  a  drillship  in  the  Atlantic 
the  oilfield  workers  might  use  Inmar 
sat  for  voice  communications  at  price: 
ranging  from  $5.50  to  $10  a  minute 
When  within  200  miles  of  the  U.S. 
idb's  products  allow  them  to  switch 
to  American  Mobile's  service  at  $1 .5( 
a  minute. 

Admittedly  this  is  still  expensive: 
but  developers  of  satellite  communi 
cations  systems  know  that  where 
there  are  no  other  phones,  any  phont 
at  all  is  a  bargain.  ■ 
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the  weak  link  could 

)c  your  lot ig  ( Hstt  u icet  h ltd 
network.  That's  why  so  numy 

n  i si i  u  *SSi  *S  rely  on  \  IX I 

ligitt  U  data  transm  issit  w  / 
err  ices. 

You've  gol  die  lx\st  computers, 
he  m<  si  s<  >phisti<  ate*  I  s<  >ftware 
aid  I >ackups  upon  I >a<  kuj >s  Urn 

\(  )in  J. ii. i  lines  il» >n'l  have  the 
ame  level < >r  relial  >ilitj .  youi 
lfbrmation  can  end  up  missing 

l  ;lc  li(  >n. 

AT&T  data  services  have  the 
^liability  \<  >u  need  f<  >r  \  <  >ui 
ritica]  data  ap]  dicatii  ins  Be<  ause 
►nly  AT&T  has  FASTAR  *  a  pal 
nted  "sell  healing"  techra  >l<  jgy 


ili. u  immediately  Identifies  cable 
mis  and  automatically  reroutes 
your  data  around  trouble  spots. 
Resti  Hiiis',  sen  Ice  in  minutes, 
instead  <  >t  In  mix 

Bui  FASTAP  isonfj  pan  < >i  the 
\!,\  i  relial >ilitj  sti >n   there  aie 
man}  <  ithei  chapters.  The  bottom 
line:  n< >  matter  \\  hai  5 1  'in 
reliability  1  >i  1  >ther  data  network 
id",  1  ice*  Is  migl  11  be,  1  n  u  ex]  >ei  1 
en,  ed  sales  i<  »n  < •  >  an  \\  <  >rk  \\  iili 
you  to ci ist<  'in  tail* >r  the  1  >esi  < lata 
seivice  foi  youi  dom<  :sl  i<  1  >i 
1 5I1  >bal  applii  ati<  >ns, 

Ybu  don  1  have  time  foi  <  l<  >\\  1 1 
time  Yi  >u  need  ATs  1  reliability  fi  >i 
youi  1  ligitaJ  data  Cransmissii  >n  sei 
\  i<  es.  AT&T  can  pt<  ivide  \<  >ti  \\  Ith 


everything  you  need,  from  aix  r 
Ac  vi  \ri  private  line  digital 
sen  Ices  t<  1  [nterSpan''  1  )ata 
( \  >nnecth  ii\  Sen  Ices,  .ill 
designed  with  the  latest  techno! 
ogj  i>>  help  give  you  maximum 
ik-iw  i  'i k  "uj  Jtime!'  F(  >i  more 
mi*  >rmati<  >n  .ii  x  >ul  both  d<  >mesti< 
and  internatii  >nal  o  >nne<  d<  >ns, 
1  .ill  \.  mii  \ixr  Accounl  Exe<  utive 
or  1  800  2  \8  *63  ! 
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The  body's  immune  system  sometimes  goes  haywire. 
To  beat  it  back,  drug  companies  are  taking  cues 
from  the  immune  system's  enemies. 

Learning 

from  hookworms 


By  Philip  E.  Ross 

In  their  efforts  to  manipulate  the 
body  for  its  own  good,  drug  research- 
ers often  have  occasion  to  outwit  the 
body's  immune  system.  This  is  the 
army  of  defensive  blood  cells  and 
antibodies  that  protects  an  animal 
from  invading  parasites.  Nobody  can 
live  without  an  immune  system,  but 
sometimes  living  with  one  is  impossi- 
ble, too.  A  runaway  immune  response 
is  behind  a  wide  assortment  of  devas- 
tating illnesses,  including  multiple 
sclerosis,  diabetes  and  septic  shock. 

How  do  you  beat  back  a  faulty 
defense  system?  Get  clues  from  the 
system's  enemies.  That's  w  hat  Mat- 
thew Moyle,  33,  figured  in  1991, 
when  he  was  establishing  a  program 
on  anti-inflammatory  agents  for  Cor- 
vas  International,  a  San  Diego  drug 
research  firm.  A  colleague  told  Moyle 
to  look  at  the  canine  hookworm, 
which  sucks  blood  from  the  intestinal 
lining  of  a  dog  without  triggering  an 
inflammatory  counterattack.  Eons 
ago,  the  hookworm  had  figured  out 
some  neat  tricks.  Why  redo  all  that 
work  when  you  can  copy  it? 

The  lead  might  have  gone  nowhere 
if  not  for  Corvas'  fortunate  decision 
to  focus  on  the  one  element  in  inflam- 
mation, out  of  dozens,  that  the  hook- 
worm had  also  targeted:  the  neutro- 
phil cells.  "It  was  sort  of  a  long  shot, 
and  we  got  lucky,"  says  Moyle. 

Movie's  team  discovered  the  hook- 
worm's weapon,  a  protein  called  neu- 
trophil inhibitory  factor,  in  January 
1992.  By  year's  end  they  had  purified 
t-  characterized  its  structure,  cloned 
th<  gene  for  it,  spliced  the  gene  into 
mammalian  cells  for  synthesis,  and 
filed  for  a  patent.  Another  year  later 


Canine  hookworm 
Pharmacologist's  best  friend. 


they  were  producing  the  neutrophil 
buster  in  quantities  sufficient  for  test- 
ing in  animals.  Ultimate  goal:  treat- 
ments for  a  human  affliction,  adult 
respirator)'  distress  syndrome,  a  run- 
away inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This 
syndrome  hits  150,000  victims  even,' 
year  in  the  U.S.  and  kills  half  of  them. 
Further  down  the  line  are  applications 
to  other  ailments  in  which  neutro- 
phils figure,  such  as  inflammatory 
bowel  disease,  which  afflicts  350,000 
people  in  this  country. 

Mimicking  nature  is  a  big  task. 
Moyle  pureed  100,000  worms  into  an 
ounce  of  goop,  broke  that  down  into 
components  and  tested  the  effect 
each  had  on  neutrophils.  He  found 
one  pinch — a  millionth  of  a  gram — 
that  did  the  trick.  The  chemical  grabs 
onto  a  projection  from  the  neutro- 
phil's surface  that  helps  the  cell  make 
its  way  from  the  bloodstream  to  the 
site  of  the  invasion.  In  so  doing,  the 
chemical  deactivates  the  neutrophils 
and  may  prevent  any  that  do  arrive  on 
the  scene  from  attacking  the  worm. 

The  drug  fills  an  unmet  need,  al- 


though other  companies  are  working 
on  monoclonal  antibodies  to  do  the 
same  job.  Corvas  hopes  its  molecule 
will  be  better,  if  not  in  its  current 
size — a  quarter  that  of  an  antibody — 
then  in  a  planned  ultrasmall  version. 
Smallness  is  a  virtue  in  pharmacology 
(see  column,  p.  220).  It  should  maker 
the  drug  easier  to  administer,  perhaps 
by  mouth  instead  of  by  injection,  and 
less  likely  to  prime  the  body  to  pro{ 
duce  antibodies  against  the  drug. 

Corvas  is  designing  the  tiny  version 
by  comparing  similar  proteins  from 
other  worm  parasites  with  a  view  to- 
ward identifying  the  critical  portions 
and  editing  out  the  rest.  Identifying 
the  essence  of  a  new  molecule  also 
forms  the  best  possible  foundation  foi 
a  patent.  Without  it,  some  interloper! 
might  base  a  rival  drug  on  a  worm  that 
Corvas  overlooked. 

Moyle  has  an  adventuresome  sup- 
plier, Antibody  Systems  of  Bedford.) 
Tex.,  scouring  the  globe  for  promis-j 
ing  parasites.  (This  firm's  bizarre  line 
of  work  is  much  like  that  of  Inland 
Laboratories,  profiled  on  p.  100.) 
Antibody  Systems'  latest  bring- 'em| 
back-alive  exploit:  a  species  of  trichi^ 
nella  found  only  in  a  cannibalistic) 
Australian  marsupial  called  the  Tasj 
manian  devil.  And  thank  the  Lord  the 
Tasmanian  devil  is  cannibalistic,  orj 
the  worm  would  have  died  out. 

The  exotic  Tasmanian  trichinella  is 
cousin  to  the  everyday  worm  found  in 
measly  pork.  Unlike  the  latter,  how-j 
ever,  it  doesn't  encapsulate  itself  as  a 
defense  mechanism;  instead,  it  puts 
out  a  chemical  that  shuts  down  neuj 
trophil  migration. 

Scientists  have  only  begun  to  tap! 
the  wisdom  of  parasites.  Hookworms 
overcome  many  challenges  during 
their  progress  through  a  dog.  The 
larvae  hatch  in  moist  soil,  drill  into  the 
footpads  of  a  passing  pooch,  migrate 
through  the  circulatory  system  to  the 
lungs,  and  get  coughed  up  and  swal- 
lowed. In  the  gut  the  larva  mature; 
into  an  inch-long  adult  with  a  saw- 
tooth head.  Then  it  sucks  blood  from 
the  intestinal  wall,  fends  off  inflam- 
mation, perhaps  with  the  antineutro- 
phil  factor,  and  lays  eggs  to  be  broad- 
cast in  the  animal's  droppings.  How 
do  hookworms  go  so  far  withoul 
alerting  the  body's  guards?  The  anj 
swers  may  someday  provide  othen 
drug  candidates.  ■ 
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mailer  is  better 


COMMENTARY  BY  MICHAEL  GIANTURCO 


Michael  Gianturco  is  president  of 
The  Princeton  Portfolios,  a  New  Jersey  asset 
management  firm  that  specializes  in 
science  and  technology  stocks. 


After  entertainment  stocks,  the 
biotechs  were  the  worst  of  the  first 
quarter.  Regeneron  Pharmaceutical 
lost  56%  of  its  value.  ImClone  Sys- 
tems lost  41%.  No  question,  bargains 
exist  in  biotech — but  the  problems 
that  created  these  bargains  are  real 
(Forbes,  Apr.  11). 

A  conservative  strategy  in  this  spec- 
ulative group  is  to  buy  the  biggest 
companies  with  the  broadest  range  of 
products  under  development.  Exam- 
ples: Genentech,  recently  trading  at 
50;  Genzyme,  at  29;  Chiron,  at  65; 
Biogen,  at  36;  and  Amgen,  at  41. 

I  think  these  stocks  are  good  values 
at  these  prices,  but  I  suggest  you 
round  out  your  portfolio  with  some 
smaller,  riskier  companies.  The  real 
bargains  are  in  the  pack  of  245  other 
publicly  held  biotechs.  Ranked  by 
market  capitalization  the  top  100 
companies  range  downward  from 
Genentech's  $5.6  billion  to  dnx's 
$28  million.  I  suggest  you  focus  on 
companies  with  nonprotein  products, 
and  specifically  on  biotech  companies 
developing  drugs  without  a  lot  of 
atoms  in  them.  Small  companies, 
small  molecules. 

For  example?  Agouron  Pharma- 
ceutical of  La  Jolla,  Calif,  constructs 
drugs  that  are  about  a  hundredth  the 
size  of  a  typical  recombinant  protein 
g,  and  a  thousandth  the  size  of  a 
:  antibody  (also  a  protein). 
Benefi  smallness  include  stron- 
ger pate:  protection  and  cheaper 
duction.  But  the  important  ad- 


vantage is  the  power  of  small  mole- 
cules to  do  the  job.  Smaller  drugs 
can  make  their  way  to  the  site  of  a 
disease  in  sufficient  concentration  to 
make  a  difference.  This  enhances 
their  chances  for  early  approval  and 
commercialization. 

Since  1982  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry has  put  just  21  protein  drug 
products  on  the  market,  and  not  all  of 
these  are  commercial  successes.  One 
problem  with  proteins  as  drugs  is 
delivery.  Proteins  are  big,  complex 
and  rather  floppy  molecules  that  are 
difficult  to  transport  to  and  across 
biological  membranes.  They  are  vul- 
nerable to  digestive  enzymes.  Smaller 
is  better. 

For  example,  short  sequences  of 
DNA,  created  by  binding  together 
just  two  or  three  bases,  like  beads  on 
a  string,  can  have  value  as  small 
molecule  drugs.  Even  monomers 
(one  bead)  have  useful  activity. 
These  little  molecules  are  relatively 
small  and  tough.  Gilead  Sciences  of 
Foster  City,  Calif.,  is  creating  and 
testing  these  dna  drugs,  notably 
as  antivirals.  Gilead  was  recom- 
mended in  this  column  in  August 
1992  at  12,  and  I  will  recommend  it 
again  now  at  9. 

To  design  a  drug  rationally,  atom 
by  atom,  a  chemist  works  from  a  clear 
picture  of  a  target  receptor,  and  syn- 
thesizes a  drug  that  will  bind  to  the 


Tiny  red  molecule  is  an 
experimental  anticancer  drug. 
Contrast  it  for  size  with 
protein  molecules 
(purple  and  green)  and 
with  a  short  strand 
of  DNA  (blue). 


target  like  Velcro.  Binding  inactivates 
the  target.  Typically  the  target  is  i 
protein  that  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  2 
disease  process. 

The  pioneering  company  in  ratio- 
nal drug  design  is  Agouron.  The  firsi 
part  of  the  problem  is  to  achieve  < 
clear  picture  of  the  target  molecule 
This  is  the  work  of  Agouron's  2C 
X-ray  crystallographers — the  largesl 
and  most  experienced  group  of  such 
specialists  ever  gathered  at  a  singly 
research  site.  X-ray  crystallography 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  this! 
century,  but  it  has  been  powerfully 
augmented  for  protein  chemistry  by 
recent  successes  in  cloning  targets, 
by  more  powerful  computers,  and  by 
3-D  computer  imaging. 

Once  a  reasonable  picture  of  a  tar 
get  protein  has  been  drawn,  Agoui 
ron's  chemists  synthesize  candidate 
small  molecule  drugs  they  hope  wiH 
bind  to  the  target  molecule  and  inac- 
tivate it.  When  the  drug  binds  to  the 
target,  however,  the  shape  of  the  tarj 
get  may  change  significantly — and 
this  changes  the  problem.  Agouron  ij 
able,  however,  to  create  a  new  picture 
this  time  of  the  target  protein  in 
combination  with  the  new  drug 
From  this  the  scientists  can  see,  in 
atomic  detail,  the  mechanics  of  bind- 
ing.  To  make  the  drug  fit  tighter,  the} 
modify  it  chemically. 

Agouron  Chairman  Peter  Johnsor 
remarked  to  me  that  the  whole  te- 
dious but  productive  development 
process  has  been  repeated  about  20C 
times  at  Agouron  since  the  company': 
founding  in  1984.  It  works.  Current 
ly  in  trials  are  two  different  expert 
mental  drugs  in  a  class  of  anticancel 
agents  called  thymidylate  synthase  in 
hibitors  (see  photograph).  Among 
ten  other  small  molecule  drugs  ir 
development  is  an  inhibitor  for  a  viral 
enzyme  that  is  involved  in  the  replica 
tion  of  the  aids  virus. 

Agouron  is  burning  through  it: 
$34  million  in  cash  at  the  rate  of  abou 
$3  million  per  quarter.  The  marke 
capitalization,  after  three  public  offer 
ings  of  shares,  is  $86  million.  Th« 
company  has  structured  its  projects  ir 
such  a  way  that  the  cost  of  basic  drug 
research  has  been  largely  funded  by  it; 
corporate  partners,  including  Sche 
ring  Plough,  Syntex  and  the  pharma 
ceutical  division  of  Japan  Tobacco,  i 
speculative  buy  at  1 3 .  ■ 
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An  everyday  home  remedy  has  been  reborn  as  a 
disease  preventive.  It's  useful,  but  don't  overdo  it. 

Maybe  don't  take 
two  aspirin 


By  Kate  Bohner  Lewis 

HIPPOCRATES,  a  physician  who  prac- 
ticed in  Greece  in  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.,  was  onto  something 
good  when  he  prescribed  salicylic 
acid,  found  in  willow  bark.  In  the 
19th  century  a  German  chemist  made 
a  slight  improvement  on  the  natural 
molecule  to  come  up  with  aspirin. 

For  its  combination  of  low  toxicity, 
low  cost  and  wide  range  of  applica- 
tions— fighting  fever,  pain  and  in- 
flammation— aspirin  has  no  equal  in 
medicine.  And  now  doctors  are  as- 
cribing still  more  miraculous  powers 
to  the  chemical.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  aspirin  every  day  to 


ward  off  heart  attacks  and  cancer. 

It's  time  to  throw  just  a  little  cold 
water  on  the  aspirin  movement.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  you  shouldn't  take 
aspirin  for  a  headache,  muscular  aches 
or  even  to  help  your  blood  flow  a  little 
easier.  We're  only  saying  that  the 
newly  discovered  benefits  of  the  drug 
are  very  small  for  some  people,  and 
that  side  effects  can  be  unpleasant  for 
others.  In  short,  think  twice  before 
starting  a  daily  regimen  of  aspirin. 

Last  year  Americans  popped  30 
billion  aspirin  pills,  spending  more 
than  $1  billion.  Reason:  There  is  very 
good  evidence  that  regular  aspirin 


reduces  the  risk  of  repeat  heart  attacks 
and  strokes,  and  migraines.  There  ii 
some  evidence  that  regular  aspirir 
pills  will  stave  off  a  range  of  othei 
ailments:  digestive-tract  cancers  am 
cataracts  says  Charles  Hennekens,  « 
professor  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
"■Sometimes  I  think  if  aspirin  were  ter 
times  as  expensive  and  half  as  dice 
tive,  it  would  be  taken  much  mor< 
seriously." 

Here's  the  bad  news:  As  a  clot 
inhibitor,  aspirin  prevents  only  the 
kind  of  stroke  (the  more  common 
variety)  that  results  from  a  clot  in  ; 
brain  or  neck  artery.  It  can  aggravate 
the  risk  of  the  other  kind  of  stroke 
which  results  from  ruptured  blood 
vessels  in  the  brain.  Because  of  it 
anticlotting  properties,  aspirin  als 
worsens  bleeding  ulcers  and  bleeding 
during  surgery  and  childbirth. 

Aspirin  began  to  interest  research 
ers  in  the  late  1960s,  when  they  dis 
covered  it  blocks  the  body's  producj 
tion  of  prostaglandins,  potent  fat| 
acids  that  promote  the  formation  o 
blood  clots.  Might  regular  doses  o 
aspirin  prevent  unwanted  clots?  If  so 
it  would  lessen  the  toll  from  hear 
attacks  and  occlusive  strokes. 

A  group  of  doctors  around  thi 
country  made  themselves  guinea  pig 
to  find  out.  A  1982  to  1988  study  bj 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  found 
that  men  over  50  who  took  a  standarc 
325-milligram  aspirin  tablet  even 
other  day  for  five  years  had  44%  fewei 
heart  attacks  than  men  who  didif 
take  the  aspirin.  Another  studj 
showed  that  when  a  half  tablet  is  giveij 
within  hours  of  a  heart  attack  it  re 
duces  the  death  rate  by  23%  and  th« 
risk  of  a  second  heart  attack  by  nearly 
50%.  All  this  was  announced  witl 


Proven  benefits 

Potential  benefits 

•.Reduces  fever,  inflammation  and  pain 

•  Reduces  risk  of  colon,  esophagus, 
stomach  and  rectum  cancer 

•  Reduces  risk  of  second  heart  attack 

•  Boosts  short-term  immune  system 
functioning 

•  Reduces  risk  of  second  occlusive  stroke 

•  Reduces  risk  of  developing  cataracts 

•  Reduces  frequency  of  migraine  attacks 

•  Reduces  hypertension  during  pregnancy 
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:at  fanfare  to  the  public  in  1988. 
it  one  thing  was  not  well  advertised: 
pirin's  benefits  are  ambiguous  for 
:n  younger  than  50. 
Since  those  original  findings  were 
eased,  researchers  have  discovered 
ler  virtues — and  questioned  still 
lers — for  this  ancient  remedy.  Al- 
Dugh  aspirin  is  far  too  weak  as  a 
inkiller  to  treat  a  migraine  headache 
ce  an  attack  is  under  way,  a  prophy- 
tic  course  of  aspirin  does  lower  the 
mber  of  migraine  attacks  that  oc- 
r.  It  appears  that  aspirin  works  here 
inhibiting  the  activity  of  platelets, 
sides  working  as  blood  clotters, 
itelets  ferry  serotonin,  a  hormone 
ind  in  the  blood  and  brain  that 
iys  an  important  role  in  instigating  a 
graine.  The  Harvard  study  wasn't 
ned  at  the  migraine  problem,  but  it 
imbled  upon  the  fact  that  men  who 
3k  aspirin  every  other  day  had,  as  a 
:>up,  20%  fewer  migraines  than 
jsc  who  took  no  aspirin. 
The  evidence  that  aspirin  averts 
lesses  other  than  heart  disease  and 
graines  is  a  bit  murkier. 
A.  recent  study  by  the  American 
iicer  Society  showed  that  death 
es  from  digestive -tract  cancers 
mcer  of  the  esophagus,  stomach, 
Ion  and  rectum),  which  cause 
,400  deaths  a  year,  were  40%  lower 
long  men  and  women  who  took 
)irin  16  or  more  times  per  month 
in  among  those  who  went  aspirin- 
e.  Michael  Thun,  director  of  ana- 
ic  epidemiology  at  the  Cancer  Soci- 
r,  speculates  that  one  possible  way 
)irin  works  here  is  by  inhibiting  the 
'mation  of  prostaglandins,  which 
ly  play  a  role  in  tumor  formation. 
•  aspirin  may  have  some  other  effect 
boosting  the  immune  system's 


ability  to  fight  tumors.  (If  so,  then 
aspirin  really  is  a  miracle  drug,  since  in 
relieving  arthritis  it  works  by  fighting 
the  immune  system.) 

But  Thun  emphasizes  that  evi- 
dence for  the  cancer-preventing  pow- 
er of  aspirin  in  humans  is  still  very 
preliminary.  Above  all,  says  Thun, 
don't  just  take  aspirin  and  then  ignore 
the  two  other  ways  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  death  from  colon  cancer:  getting 
regular  checkups,  especially  if  there  is 
a  history  of  the  disease  in  your  family 
or  you're  over  50,  and  sticking  to  a 
diet  low  in  fat  and  high  in  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grains. 

Cataract  prevention  is  another 
hoped-for  benefit  from  aspirin.  Two 
late  1980s  Harvard  studies  suggested 
a  connection  between  aspirin  and  re- 
duced clouding  of  the  lens.  But  a 
more  recent  study  failed  to  confirm 
the  Harvard  studies'  strong  conclu- 
sions. Also  inconclusive:  two  recent 
studies  tying  aspirin  to  a  reduced  risk 
of  preeclampsia,  a  complication  of 
pregnancy  involving  hypertension. 

So  who  should  take  aspirin? 

Men  older  than  50  should  take  it,  if 
they  don't  have  ulcers  or  other  bleed- 
ing problems.  An  ordinary  aspirin 
tablet  every  other  day  will  do;  one 


baby  aspirin  (80  milligrams)  every  day 
might  have  the  same  benefit  with 
reduced  side  effects.  Men  younger 
than  50  should  consider  the  pill  if  they 
are  at  particular  risk  of  heart  disease, 
digestive-tract  cancer  or  cataracts. 

Before  taking  aspirin  regularly,  dis- 
cuss it  with  your  doctor. 

Men  who  are  trying  to  have  chil- 
dren should  stay  away  from  aspirin:  It 
can  lead  to  50%  lower  sperm  motility, 
reducing  the  sperm's  power  to  fertil- 
ize the  ovum.  It  appears,  however, 
that  ibuprofen — such  as  Advil — has 
the  same  clot- busting  power  without 
the  fertility  risks  of  regular  aspirin. 

Healthy  premenopausal  women 
with  no  risk  factors  for  heart  disease 
can  take  aspirin  for  the  occasional 
headache  but  should  avoid  regular 
doses.  There's  no  evidence  it  will 
help,  and  there  is  always  some  risk  in 
taking  a  drug — to  the  woman,  to  an 
unborn  child. 

What  about  women  with  heart  risk 
factors  (like  high  cholesterol,  hyper- 
tension, a  family  history  of  heart  dis- 
ease, a  smoking  habit,  diabetes  or  a 
weight  problem)?  While  their  doctors 
may  recommend  aspirin,  they  should 
be  paying  more  attention  to  reducing 
their  risk  factors.  BH5 


>roven  risks 

Potential  risks 

Can  irritate  stomach  and 
cause  bleeding  ulcers 

•  Increases  risk  of  hemorrhagic  stroke  (caused 
by  bleeding  or  ruptured  blood  vessel  in  brain) 

Increases  bleeding  during 
surgery  and  childbirth 

•  Reduces  sperm  motility  by  up  to  50% 

Can  cause  hives,  asthma-like 

allergic  reaction. ^v^'V^ifc? '  /'\*! v^fflHH 

Increases  risk  of  Reye  s  syndrome,  a-'poten: 
tially  fatal  complication  of  childhood  flu 
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After  the  sleaze  and  smog  of  Bangkok, 

the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  are  another  world 

ihailand's 
Caribbean 


By  Kate  Bohner  Lewis 

Thailand  has  become  one  of  the 
hottest  travel  destinations  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  number  of  tourists  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1986,  from 
2.8  million  to  5.7  million.  Most  flock 
to  Bangkok,  for  business  and  monkey 
business,  and  to  fleshpots  like  Pattaya 
and  Phuket  on  the  southeastern  coast. 
Alas,  many  of  these  once  enchanting 
havens  have  succumbed  to  sleaze. 

But  lying  just  offshore  are  some  80 
or  so  sparsely  populated  islands  scat- 
tered across  the  clear,  Coke-bottle- 
green  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

My  destination  was  Koh  Samui, 
which  can  now  be  reached  from 
Bangkok  via  a  75 -minute,  $84  flight 
on  Bangkok  Airways,  or  a  2V2-hour 
ferry  ride  from  the  coastal  port  of 
Surat  Thani,  where  the  overnight 
train  from  Bangkok  terminates. 

Unspoiled  is  a  much  abused  term 
today  and,  of  course,  no  place  can  be 
touristed  and  remain  the  way  it  was. 
Say  this  for  Koh  Samui:  It  is  still  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  being  "spoiled." 
The  154-square-mile  island  is  a  thick 


forest  of  coconut  palms  ringed  with 
white,  deserted  beaches.  Until  recent- 
ly, nearly  all  the  island's  35,000  resi- 
dents were  coconut  farmers  and  fish- 
ermen. Friendly,  wrinkled  old  women 
still  crouch  under  wooden  platforms 
and  sell  curry  noodles  on  the  side  of 
the  road. 

Tiny  fishing  villages  dot  the  coast, 
with  markets  offering  beer,  sarongs, 
raw  silk,  thick  silver  pendants  and 
bracelets,  yellowed  paperbacks  and 
not  much  else.  (So  don't  forget  your 
own  reading  material,  or  you'll  be 
stuck  with  Danielle  Steele.) 

Koh  Samui's  seven  main  villages 
contain  clusters  of  simple,  clean, 
thatched  bungalows  on  stilts,  facing 
the  sea  like  long-legged  birds. 

Budget-minded  tourists — mostly 
Aussies  and  Europeans — flock  to 
these  cheap  digs,  the  simplest  of 
which  go  for  as  little  as  $6,  hammock 
included. 

Happily,  the  island  also  boasts  a 
number  of  small,  luxury-class  resorts. 

My  favorite  is  the  Imperial  Tongsai 


Bay  Hotel  in  Choeng  Mon.  Carve 
into  the  hillside  between  the  rocw 
bookends  of  a  half-moon  cove,  thi 
72-room,  Mediterranean-style  resoB 
is  popular  year-round,  even  durinj 
the  monsoon  months.  Don't  jus 
drop  in  and  ask  for  a  room.  Reserva 
tions — up  to  three  months  in  advanc 
for  the  mid- December  to  Februar) 
period — are  a  must.  (The  best  month 
to  visit  are  January  and  February.  Th 
monsoon  season  is  the  summer  an| 
early  fall. ) 

Prices?  A  bargain  for  a  resort  of  thj 
quality:  $210  to  $250  a  night — abou 
half  what  you'd  pay  at  a  similar-styll 
resort  in  the  Caribbean  in  season. 

You  can  stay  in  your  own  spaciouJ 
two-room  villa  or  in  the  three-stori 
hotel  wing.  Try  to  book  one  of  tW 
spiit-level  "Rock  suite"  villas,  bui] 
around  a  natural  rock  outcroppinj 


The  Buddha  at  Bo  Phut 

Far  from  the  fleshpots  of  Bangkok. 


The  Imperial  Tongsai  Bay  Hotel  in  Choeng  Mon 
Guests  gather  poolside  for  cocktails  at  sunset. 
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chfront  bar  on  Koh  Samui 
gha  beer  and  Sang  Thip  rum. 


Pool  at  the  Imperial  Samui  Hotel 

Some  of  the  best  food  on  the  island,  too. 


changing  the  sea.  They  are  well 
rth  the  additional  $40  per  night, 
rhe  resort  has  it  all:  a  free-form 
water  pool,  lush  gardens,  tennis 
1  watersports. 

\nd  the  Thai,  Chinese  and  conti- 
ital  cuisine  are  the  best  on  the 
nd.  I  highly  recommend  the  coco- 
:  chicken  soup  and  braised  sea  bass, 
mer  for  two — about  $60.  The 
ing  Thai  waiters  are  friendly  (all 
ak  English)  and  efficient. 
Vt  cocktail  time,  after  a  day  at  the 
[el's  salt-white  beach,  guests  gather 
jlside  over  dark  rum  and  papaya 
nks  to  watch  the  brilliant  sunset. 
Kt  the  southern  end  of  Chaweng 
ich  is  a  secluded  cove  known  as 
aweng  Noi.  Here  the  Imperial  Sa- 
li  Hotel  occupies  four  rolling  hills 
rrlooking  the  beach.  Like  its  sister 
tel  on  Tongsai  Bay,  the  Imperial 
nui  is  designed  in  Spanish -mission 
le,  lavishly  landscaped  and  fur- 
hed  in  local  rattans  and  fabrics.  A 
ctacular  swimming  pool  follows 
curves  of  the  shoreline,  and  natu- 
boulders  form  part  of  the  pool's 
1.  The  restaurant  is  one  of  the  best 
the  island;  stick  with  the 
ai  menu. 

\  good  third  choice  is  the  cozy, 
ichfront  Lacm  Set  Inn,  nestled 
ong  towering  palm  trees  (12 
>ms,  3  suites,  priced  from  $96  to 
i5).  Its  pavilion  restaurant  offers 
at  rock  'n'  roll  and  reggae  music 


after  dinner. 

And  just  recently  the  owners  of  the 
famed  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  in 
Bangkok  opened  a  deluxe  resort— 
Baan  Taling  Ngam  Resort — that 
overlooks  the  Aug  Tong  Marine  Na- 
tional Park.  It  offers  40  rooms,  7 
beach  suites  and  2  deluxe  suites  as  well 
as  42  luxury  villas  with  balconies. 
(Rates  until  June  30:  $135  to  $316). 

Other  good  places  to  stay:  the  Prin- 
cess Village,  at  Chaweng  Beach  (rates: 
$86  to  $100),  and  the  Seafan  Beach 
Resort  on  Mae  Nam  Beach  (rates: 
$115  to  $160). 

The  trendiest  restaurant  on  Koh 
Samui  is  the  Beverlv  Hills  Cafe,  situat- 
ed on  cliffs  on  the  eastern  coast,  south 
of  Lamai.  Try  the  pungent  sweet 
shrimp  with  pineapple,  coconut  milk 
and  curry.  Price:  about  $50  for  two. 

One  fun  way  to  get  familiar  with 
Koh  Samui  is  to  rent  a  motorcycle  or 
Jeep  and  tool  along  Highway  4169, 
the  concrete  road  that  rings  the  is- 
land. It  hugs  the  coastline  in  places, 
winding  its  way  through  rustic  fishing 
villages.  Prices  start  at  $6  for  daily 
rentals  of  small  bikes,  up  to  $20  for 
motorcycles.  Jeeps  begin  at  $38.  But 
beware  the  daredevil  Thai  teenagers 
on  their  mini  motorcyles. 

One  must  stop  is  the  Na  Muang 
Waterfall,  home  to  one  of  Thailand's 
largest  butterfly  gardens,  w  ith  more 
than  16  species  represented. 

In  Bo  Phut  you  might  be  able  to 


catch  a  water  buffalo  fight.  It's  a  kind 
of  bovine  version  of  sumo  wrestling — 
the  winner  is  the  beast  that  manages 
to  knock  its  opponent  off  its  feet,  after 
the  pair  lock  horns.  But  the  animals 
rarely  get  injured. 

If  you  want  to  explore  the  nearby 
islands  that  make  up  the  Ang  Tong 
Marine  National  Park,  you  can  char- 
ter a  boat  for  a  day.  A  35-foot  sailboat 
complete  with  skipper,  crew  and 
chef — who  prepares  dishes  like  pan 
fried  white  snapper  and  sticky  rice, 
washed  down  with  zesty  Sang  Thip 
dark  rum  and  Singha  beer— runs 
about $120. 

Want  a  bit  of  old  South  Seas  Somer- 
set Maugham  atmosphere?  The  near- 
est we  got  to  it  was  when  we  met  a 
couple  of  leftovers  from  the  1960s — 
two  dope-smoking  American  drifters 
in  a  tattoo  parlor  just  off  the  beach. 
Teeth  missing,  brains  long  since  fried, 
they  bragged  of  knife  lights  and 
showed  their  scars. 

Fortunately,  nowadays  the  dope 
crowd  has  drifted  away  to  Koh  Sa- 
mui\s  sister  island,  Ko  Phangan, 
w  hich  can  be  clearly  seen  12  kilome- 
ters to  the  north.  Still  lacking  electric- 
ity but  tantalizingly  close  to  the  al- 
ready developed  Koh  Samui,  that  is- 
land is  likely  to  become  the  Gulfs 
next  tropical  paradise  resort.  And  the 
dopers  will  have  to  move  along  yet 
again.  Well,  as  they  say,  life's  a 
beach .  mm 
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The  kind  of  stress  the  world  dishes 
out  can  reduce  other  luxury  sedans  to 
jelly.  However,  the 

alt-new  Millenia  Kps 


m  1 


1  1 


to-back  while  special  cross  members 
allow  each  side  to  bolster  the  other. 

The  end  result  is  an 
exceptionally  rigid 


e  n  i  a 


thn  backbone  to  tak  it.  A  unique 
i  el  spine  reinforces  the  body  front- 


passenger  cabin  so  resistant  to  flex, 
the  Millenia's  body  panel  seams  are 


20%  tighter  than  on  the  Mercede 
C280.  You'll  notice  the  difference  i: 
its  solid  secure  ride,  predictably  als 
quieter  than  that  of  the  Mercedes. 

Of  course,  you  will  probably  alsj 
notice  how  the  Millenia's  availabll 


'Models  tested  with  automatic  transmissu 


liller-cycle  V6  engine  powers  it  from 
to  60  faster  than  the  V8-powered 
MW  5 3 0 i ."  As  well  as  the  way  our 
atented  4-wheel  multi-link  suspen- 
on  delivers  a  smoother  ride  than  the 
exus  ES300,  since  it  eliminates  struts 


that  can  cause  friction  in  the  shocks. 

Plus  the  *26,00Cr  Millenia  also 
comes  with  a  36-month/50,000-mile 
warranty  and  24-hour  Emergency 
Roadside  Assistance.1  Because  even 
the  strongest  car  needs  to  know  that 


somebody  cares.  For  a  free  brochure, 
call  1-800-639-1000.  Or  visit  your 
Mazda  Dealer  for  a  test  drive. 


It  Just  Feels  Right; 


5.995  M.S.R  P  for  Millenia  with  cloth  trim  Taxes,  license,  freight,  options,  dealer  charges  extra  Actual  prices  set  by  dealer  tSee  dealer  for  details  on  lirrited  warranty  and  Roadside  Assistance  programs  ©  1994  Mazda  Motor  ot  America.  Inc 
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Are  you  a  top  corporate  executive  who  is  soon  to  wed? 

i  haven't  thought  of  getting  a  prenuptial  agreement, 
your  colleagues  probably  have. 

"Executive  goodwill" 


By  Toddi  Gutner 

AFTER  30  YEARS  of  marriage,  Robert 
Daly,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
Warner  Bros.,  a  subsidiary  of  Time 
Warner,  recently  went  through  a  very 
expensive  divorce.  Nancy  Daly's  law- 
yers forced  Robert  to  divulge  intimate 
details  of  his  compensation,  including 
his  long  term  incentive  plan  worth 
more  than  $31  million.  And  his  op- 
tions on  close  to  3  million  shares  of 
Time  Warner  stock. 

There  was  worse  in  store.  Nancy 
threatened  to  haul  other  Time 
Warner  executives  into  court,  to  find 
out  more  about  Daly's  earnings.  Her 
lawyers  moved  to  depose  Gerald  Lev- 
in, chief  executive  of  Time  Warner, 
who  was  one  of  those  responsible  for 
negotiating  Daly's  employment  con- 
tracts, and  Terry  Semel,  now  cochair- 
man  of  Warner  Bros.  Semel  apparent- 
ly had  a  contract  similar  to  Daly's. 

Did  the  lawyers  really  think  they'd 
learn  anything  important  about  Da- 
ly's compensation  by  grilling  Levin 
and  Semel?  Probably  not.  More  likely 
it  was  a  pressure  tactic  to  get  Daly  to 


settle.  If  so,  it  worked.  He  settled, 
saving  Levin  and  Semel  from  the  wit- 
ness stand.  The  settlement,  reported 
by  the  New  York  Observer,  was  an 
estimated  $45  million. 

The  Daly  case  may  have  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  for  corporate  execu- 
tives everywhere.  At  stake  are  sensitive 


details  of  employment  contracts  an(j 
other  financial  information  that  most 
companies  and  individuals  would  just 
as  soon  keep  to  themselves. 

Another  weapon  the  lawyers  foi 
Nancy  Daly  unsheathed  was  some- 
thing called  "executive  goodwill"— 
that  is,  the  value  of  the  future  earning 
power  of  executives.  The  concept  i; 
that  the  loyal  spouse  has  contributed 
to  that  potential  and  therefore  dej 
serves  a  chunk  of  it  upon  splitting  up 
"Executive  goodwill  is  an  example  oj 
creative  lawyering,"  says  Richarq 
Singer,  a  matrimonial  lawyer  anc 
partner  with  Skoloff  &  Wolfe  in  Liv- 
ingston, N.J.  "It's  a  clever  attempt  bv 
spouses  to  get  something  they  other 
wise  would  not  have  gotten." 

With  the  threat  of  having  one'! 
associates  grilled  and  the  use  of  crej 
ative  concepts  like  executive  goodwiu 
on  the  rise,  it's  no  wonder  that  mod 
and  more  soon-to-wed  corporate  of] 
ficers  are  asking  their  lawyers  to  pre* 
pare  prenuptial  agreements.  Often  aj 
the  urging  of  their  colleagues. 


How  to  draw  up 
a  prenup 

First,  kind  a  seasoned 
matrimonial  lawyer  in  your 
state.  "You'll  want  an  ex- 
perienced divorce  lawyer, 
because  a  prenuptial 
agreement  is  basically  a  di- 
vorce agreement,"  ad- 
vises Raoul  Felder. 

Network  among  col- 
leagues, friends,  lawyers 
you  know.  Sometimes 
the  gossip  columns  offer 
leads.  Also  check  th 
Martindale  Hubbel>  direc- 


tory, found  at  many  li- 
braries. The  directory  in- 
cludes lawyers'  education 
and  experience  and  even 
rates  them  on  ability. 

Some  people,  com- 
plains Felder,  consult  sever- 
al top  matrimonial  attor- 
neys in  town,  both  for  ad- 
vice and  as  a  preemptive 
strike  against  their  spouses' 
hiring  them  later. 

Include  your  compen- 
sation and  all  your  financial 
assets  in  your  prenup,  but 
not  extraneous  stuff — like 
who  will  get  the  pets. 

"Don't  fill  your 


prenup  up  with  a  lot  of 
emotional  stuff  that  can 
turn  out  to  be  questionable 
if  challenged  in  court," 
suggests  Felder.  He  also 
recommends  inflating 
your  net  worth  1 0%  to  20%. 
That  way  your  spouse 
can't  argue  later  that  any- 
thing was  undervalued. 

Full  disclosure  is  the 
key  to  a  solid  prenup.  Ce- 
cile  Weich,  another  New 
York  matrimonial  lawyer, 
tells  her  clients  to  include 
details  of  travel  and  enter- 
tainment budgets  and 
other  perks. 


When  you  get  your 
prenup  signed,  have  the 
signing  videotaped.  Of- 
ten spouses  later  challenge 
prenups,  charging  the 
agreements  were  signed 
under  duress.  If  duress 
can  be  proved,  the  court 
will  throw  out  a  prenup. 
"A  videotape  is  powerful 
ammunition  that  shows  a 
person's  real  mood,"  says 
Felder.  Less  intrusive,  but 
just  as  effective,  is  a  stenog 
rapher  to  record  what  is 
said  by  both  parties  during 
the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment. -T.G.  ■ 
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The  flight  from  Singapore  was  exhausting. 
Like  a  godsend,  my  assistant  showed  up 
with  the  perfect  cure  for  jet  lag. 


Or  was  it  the  butler  at  The  St.  Regis? 
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Old  sea  charts  mix  history  and  art  and  help  explain 
why  so  many  ancient  mariners  got  lost  so  often. 

Finding  Terra 
Australis 


By  Nancy  Rotenier 


A  chart  of  Hispaniola  by  Dutch  cartographer  Joannes  van  Keulen  circa  1725 
Hand-colored,  with  decorative  cartouches.  Price:  $1,000. 


■■'■■ymmmmmmmmmmKnsam 

"A  public  company  can't  insist  that 
a  new  executive  coming  on  board  get 
a  prenuptial  agreement,"  says  Raoul 
,  the  high-profile  Manhattan 
divorce  attorney.  "But  there  is  an 
increasing  trend  where  hints  have 
been  dropped.  It's  all  very  secret, 
done  somewhere  between  the  board- 
room and  the  men's  room." 

Prenups  are  already  the  order  of  the 
day  among  folks  who  own  their  own 
companies,  for  executives  in  partner- 
ships, and  virtually  anyone  with  a  lot 
of  assets — especially  if  it  is  a  second  or 
later  marriage  and  children  are  in- 
volved (Forbes,  June  10,  1991).  In- 
deed, prenups  are  often  required  of 
stockholding  executives  of  family- 
owned  businesses  or  partnerships. 
Why?  Because  in  the  event  of  a  di- 
vorce the  spouse  could  force  the  sale 
of  a  company  or  shine  an  unwanted 
spotlight  on  its  books. 

In  1989,  for  example,  Ronald  Mey- 
er, a  cofounder  of  the  hugely  success- 
ful Creative  Artists  Agency,  was  going 
through  a  nasty  split.  Meyer's  wife, 
Ellen,  sought  a  share  of  her  husband's 
assets,  which  included  a  22%  stake  in 
CAA.  To  value  that  share,  the  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court  ordered  the 
extremely  private  company  to  open  its 
books.  Shortly  after,  the  case  was 
settled  out  of  court,  preventing  public 
disclosure  of  the  agency's  fees  and 
practices. 

"It's  not  uncommon  in  many  fam- 
ily-controlled businesses  for  the 
shareholders  to  insist  new  executives 
do  a  prenuptial  agreement  if  they 
decide  to  get  married,"  says  Stephen 
Gassman,  chairman  of  family  law  for 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

No  prenup  is  bulletproof  (for  hints 
on  drafting  a  sound  one,  see  box,  p. 
228 ).  But  most  lawyers  agree  that  the 
terms  of  the  prenup  can  often  satisfy  a 
divorcing  spouse  or  at  least  tie  him  or 
her  up  in  legal  proceedings.  "These 
agreements  actually  do  prevent  cor- 
porate books  from  being  opened  if 
they  are  done  properly,"  says  matri- 
monial lawyer  Singer. 

Robert  Daly's  attorney,  Dennis 
Wasser  of  Wasser,  Rosenson  &  Carter 
in  Los  Angeles,  says  his  client  would 
probably  have  fared  better  in  his  di- 
vorce if  he'd  had  a  detailed  prenup. 
"The  more  specific  the  document, 
the  better  the  protection,"  he- 
adds,  mm 


An  avid  sailor  and  self-taught  navi- 
gator, Jack  Somer  was  cruising  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
spring  of  1964  on  his  sailboat  Mistral 
when  he  noticed  something  wrong.  A 
pair  of  channel  buoys  between  City 
Island  and  Hart  Island  was  mis- 
marked  on  his  chart — an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  National  Ocean 
Service. 

Over  the  next  few  years  Somer, 
who  later  became  editor  of  Yachting 
magazine,  discovered  other  errors  on 
official  charts.  One  day  he  took  his 
findings  to  the  government  chart- 
makers  in  Washington,  who  incorpo- 
rated them  into  newer  editions  of 
their  charts. 

Somer's  interest  in  goofs  on  charts 
eventually  led  him  into  a  fascinating 
area  of  collecting:  antique  sea  charts. 
Old  charts  feature  some  mistakes  that 
are  howlers — funny  now  but  poten- 


tially fatal  to  the  mariners  who  relied 
on  the  charts.  For  example,  a  huge 
southern  continent  named  Terra  Aush 
tralis,  attached  to  the  southern  tip  oi 
Africa,  was  first  described  as  early  asl 
the  1st  century  A  D.  Others  show  is-j 
lands  dancing  across  the  Adantic,  all 
named,  all  nonexistent.  One  such 
mythical  island,  O'Brasil,  was  still  pic^ 
tured  on  charts  made  as  late  as  th0 
mid- 19th  century.  From  1625  to  the 
mid  - 1 700s,  California  was  usually  de- 
picted as  an  island. 

For  collectors  like  Somer,  old 
charts  are  prized  as  both  historical 
documents  and  works  of  art.  "These) 
were  road  maps  for  explorers,"  says 
Selby  Kiffer,  of  Sotheby's  books  ana 
manuscripts  department.  "The  sea1 
charts  humanize  history  and  make  iti 
seem  real." 

Today  Somer,  58,  has  a  collection 
of  more  than  40  charts,  mosdy  from 
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the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, charting  waters  he  has 
sailed  himself.  "Every  dis- 
ci.. !  is  Miary  nickel  I  had  went 
into  sea  charts,"  he  laughs. 
A  freelance  writer,  Somer 
now  lives  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  where  he  writes  in  a 
chart-  and  map-filled  den. 

As  historical  documents 
go,  many  printed  charts — 
even  those  that  are  hun- 
dreds ofyearsold — are  rela- 
tively inexpensive.  Many 
sell  for  under  $5,000.  A 
17th  century  hand-colored 
chart  of  the  coast  of  South 
America  by  Pieter  Goos,  or 
a  black-and-white  chart  of 
the  Azores  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  can  be  had  for  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  Says  Henry  Talia- 
ferro, a  private  map  dealer  in  New 
York,  "'Relative  to  what  they  are, 
they've  always  been  undervalued." 

Only  a  handful  of  charts — princi- 
pally those  that  were  hand-drawn  on 
animal  skins,  and  that  date  back  to  the 
13th  through  16th  centuries — reach 
six  or  seven  figures.  These  rare,  so- 
called  portolan  charts — from  the  Ital- 
ian word  portolano,  referring  to  a 
book  of  written  sea  directions — fetch 
$250,000  to  $1  million  but  seldom 
change  hands. 

Portolan  charts  predate  the  golden 
age  of  exploration,  which  started  in 
the  late  15th  century.  By  the  mid- 
16th  century,  when  the  New  World's 
gold  beckoned,  paper  charts  printed 
from  copper  plates  were  being 
churned  out  in  runs  of  300 
to  500. 

Although  simple  black- 
and-white  charts  did  just 
fine  for  common  sailors, 
cartographers  also  pro- 
duced charts  with  spectacu- 
lar cartouches  and  vivid  col- 
or, such  as  the  chart  of  His- 
paniola,  circa  1725, 
pictured  on  page  230. 

The  charts  reflect  the 
state  of  navigators'  imagi- 
nations at  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample, two  of  Somer's 
charts — one  of  the  Azores 
and  another  of  the  English 
Channel — picture  sea 
monsters  roaming  the 
oceans,  and  others  show 


Jack  Somer  at  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
It  all  started  with  mismarked  buoys. 


fierce  natives  and  wild  beasts  inhabit- 
ing unknown  terrain.  Many  of  these 
more  elaborate  sea  charts  were  or- 
dered by  royalty  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants. Often  they  were  bound  to- 
gether in  sea  atlases — never  meant  to 
be  taken  to  sea,  they  were  a  kind  of 
coffee-table  book  of  their  time. 

One  of  the  most  sought-after  at- 
lases today  is  the  Arcano  del  Marc,  by 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  self-exiled  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  rumored 
paramour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  Pub- 
lished in  Florence  in  two  volumes  in 
1646  and  1647,  this  was  the  first  atlas 
featuring  charts  made  on  Mercator 
projection.  It  contains  the  first  known 
chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dudley 
was  also  the  brother-in-law  of  Thom- 
as Cavendish,  one  of  the  first  explor- 
ers to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  A 
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Detail  of  chart  by  Lucas  Jansz  Waghenhaer  circa  1583 
Sea  monsters  in  the  English  Channel? 


copy  in  good  condition  is 
worth  $60,000. 

One  chart  that  is  espe- 
cially popular  among 
American  sailor/collectors 
is  the  1630  sea  chart  of 
Bermuda,  originally  pro- 
duced by  Dutch  cartogra- 
pher Guiljelmus  Blaeu.  It  is 
beautifully  colored  with  an 
unusual  double  perspec- 
tive— the  North  American 
coast  is  drawn  to  ocean- 
sailing  scale  and  the  island 
of  Bermuda  is  pictured  in 
close-up,  to  allow  ships  to 
navigate  around  the  coast- 
line. Somer  paid  $1 ,700  for 
his  copy  in  1990;  the  same 
chart  would  probably  fetch 
about  $2,250  today. 

An  astute  buyer  can  still  put  togeth 
er  a  first-class  chart  collection  for 
$250,000  or  so.  Such  a  collection 
would  include  some  two  dozen  charts 
from  the  16th  to  18th  centuries.  In 
the  U.S.  major  dealers  include  Ken- 
neth Nebenzahl  in  Glencoe,  111.,  W. 
Graham  Arader,  Henry  Taliaferro  and 
Richard  Arkway  in  New  York,  and 
Grace  Galleries  in  Brunswick,  Me. 

But  before  you  buy,  do  some  re- 
search to  get  an  idea  of  what  interests 
you.  Somer  admits  he  fell  victim  to  al 
common  collector  syndrome — the| 
whimsical  early  purchase.  He  is  trying 
to  sell  several  charts  that  don't  fit  hisl 
collection's  focus. 

There  are  some  excellent  books  orJ 
sea  charts.  Among  them:  David 
Woodward's  History  of  Cartography 
series  ( University  of  Chica 
go  Press,  $100,'  $125  and 
$150),  Lloyd  A.  Brown'd 
Story  of  Maps  (Dover! 
$10.95)  and  Jon  K.  Roj 
senthal's  Antique  Map 
Price  Record  &  Handbook 
( Kimmel  Publications, 
$36).  The  Map  Collector,  a 
quarterly  published  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  \i 
also  useful  (Map  Collector 
Publications,  $51  a  year). 

The  Bibliotheque  Na 
tionale  in  Paris,  the  Vatican 
in  Rome,  the  Li  bran'  oi 
Congress  in  Washington 
D.C.  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library  all  have  not 
able  chart  collections.  ■ 
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Ag  ARMENO  Mines  & 
;erais  Inc. 

Ag  Armeno  Mines  &  Minerals  Inc.  is  a 
1  madian-based,  junior  mining  company. 
Awarded  as  Sogem's  1992  "Quality  Ser- 
vice Supplier  of  the  Year"  for  the 
silver/lead/zinc/gold  concentrate  being 
produced  at  the  San  Bartolome  mine, 
Ag  Armeno  is  constantly  looking  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  mining  industry  in  South 
America.  With  solid  fundamentals  and 
several  additional  mineral  deposits 
under  exploration  and/or  development, 
Ag  Armeno  is  building  into  an  ever- 
growing junior  producer. 

NASDAQ  symbol:  AROYF 


Ashland  Coal,  Inc. 

Ashland  Coal,  Inc.  is  an  eastern 
company  engaged  in  the  mining,  mai 
ing,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
sulfur  coal,  which  it  markets  primari 
electric  utilities  in  the  eastern  Un 
States  and  in  the  European  area.  Ash 
Coal's  approximately  723  million  toi 
proven  and  probable  reserves  are  loc 
in  southern  West  Virginia  and  eas 
Kentucky.  Ashland  Coal's  low-si 
product  is  expected  to  be  in  increa 
demand  due  to  recent  federal  Clean 
Act  legislation  and  to  overall  growt 
demand  for  electricity,  both  in  the 
and  abroad. 
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American  Business 
Products,  Inc. 

ABP  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary  as  a 
public  company  this  year,  having  37 
years  in  a  row  of  increased  dividends,  55 
consecutive  years  of  sales  growth  and 
two  key  acquisitions  in  1993. 
This  leader  in  business  supplies  products, 
including  labels,  has  growing  book  print- 
ing and  extrusion  coating  operations,  and 
is  the  top  producer  and  marketer  of 
Tyvek®  envelopes  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 


Atmel  Corporation 

Atmel  Corporation  is  the  world's  lai 
manufacturer  of  electrically  reprogj 
mable  memory  integrated  circii 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Va 
with  principal  manufacturing  facihtu 
Colorado  Springs,  Atmel  also  mi 
Flash-type  memory,  reprogramm 
logic  and  microcontrollers  and  d 
selected  circuit  types.  In  1993  reve 
were  $221.7  million  with  net  incom 
$30  million  or  $1.47  per  share.  The  C 
pany  has  been  profitable  every  year  i 
its  inception,  in  1985. 


AMP  Incorporated 

13%  compound  annual  growth  rate  and 
15-20%  ROE  for  over  30  years.  Outlook 
good  for  continued  growth.  12%  of  sales 
spent  on  RD&E  ($406  mil  in  1993). 


Sales 

(Mil) 

EPS 

Div. 

1993 

$3,451 

$2.83 

$1.60 

1992 

3,337 

2.75 

1.52 

1991 

3,095 

2.45 

1.44 

1990 

3,044 

2.70 

1.36 

1980 

1,155 

1.15 

.33 

Steady  GrowrA-through  new  products 
and  markets.  Sales  up  all  but  4  of  52 
years.  80%  of  sales  electronics  oriented.  Broad  diversification-lead- 
ing producer  of  electrical/electronic  connection  devices.  Over 
100,000  types/sizes;  250,000  customers.  Subsidiaries  in  35 
countries  (AMP-N.Y.S.E.)  3 


Baldor  Electric 
Company 

Baldor  Electric  Company  is  a  lea 
manufacturer  and  marketer  of  ene 
efficient  industrial  electric  motorsi 
drives.  1993  results  were  again  rec 
breaking  with  sales  up  12%  and  earr 
up  27%. 

Baldor  continues  to  introduce  a 
range  of  new  products  -  over  25%  of  | 
come  from  products  less  than  5  years 
The  fast  growing  market  for  electr 
controls  has  created  new  opportun 
for  Baldor  and  their  unique  "Mati 
Performance™"  marketing. 


AmVestors  Financial 
Corporation 

AmVestors  Financial  Corporation  (OTC- 
AVFC)  specializes  in  the  sale  of  annuities 
to  the  rapidly  growing  retirement  and 
savings  market  through  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary,  American  Investors  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Inc.;  with  nearly  $2 
billion  in  assets,  rated  A+  by  Duff  &. 
Phelps  and  A-  (Excellent)  by  A.M.  Best, 
over  95%  investment  grade  bonds,  and 
less  than  1%  of  assets  invested  in  real 
estate  and  mortgage  loans.  Earnings 
should  increase  as  assets  grow  and  mar- 
gins widen. 


Beckman 
Instruments,  Inc. 

Beckman's  business  is  focused  on 
chemistry  of  life.  The  company  desi 
manufactures,  sells  and  services  bio 
cal  laboratory  systems.  A  market  le: 
Beckman  helps  advance  scientific  di: 
ery  and  enhances  medical  care  in  e 
corner  of  the  globe. 
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Callaway  Golf 
Company 

Callaway  Golf  Company  designs,  manu- 
factures, and  markets  high  quality,  inno- 
vative golf  clubs.  The  Company's  golf 
clubs  are  sold  at  premium  prices  to  both 
average  and  skilled  golfers  on  the  basis  of 
performance,  ease  of  use  and  appearance. 
Callaway's  primary  products,  most  of 
which  incorporate  the  Company's  S2H2® 
design  concept,  currently  include  Big 
Bertha®  Metal  Woods  and  Irons,  Big 
Bertha®  War  Bird™  Metal  Woods,  and 
S2H2®  Irons. 
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CIS  Technologies,  Inc. 

CIS  Technologies,  Inc.  is  the  leading 
provider  of  products  and  services  that 
help  hospitals  to  electronically  process 
and  manage  health  insurance  claims  and 
related  data.  Because  controlling  health- 
care costs  has  been  the  issue  of  the  1990's, 
CIS'  annual  report  highlights  the  Com- 
pany's opportunities  for  continued  growth 
and  shows  how  its  software  and  profes- 
sional services  are  significantly  reducing 
the  paperwork  burden  and  administrative 
costs  for  over  550  healthcare  providers  in 
32  states.  (NASDAQ:  CISI) 
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CANARC 

RESOURCE  CORP. 

annual  report 
1993 


CORPORATE  VISION! 


Canaic  Resource 
Corp. 

Canarc  Resource  Corp.  is  a  growth-ori- 
ented, international  gold  exploration 
company  with  more  than  20  gold  explo- 
ration projects  in  North,  Central  and 
South  America.  Our  corporate  goal  is  to 
maximize  shareholder  returns  through 
extraordinary  asset  growth  by  finding  and 
developing  world  class  gold  deposits. 
Our  recent  strategic  agreement  with 
American  Barrick  Resources  Corporation 
to  find  and  develop  gold  mines  in  the 
Guyana  Shield  of  South  America  will 
allow  Canarc  to  accelerate  its  corporate 
growth. 

10 


Canadian. 


Clearly  Canadian 
Beverage  Corporation 

Clearly  Canadian  Beverage  Corporation 
(NASDAQ:  CLCDF)  produces  and  mar- 
kets Clearly  Canadian'",  a  line  of  natural 
flavoured  sparkling  water  beverages.  The 
award-winning  products  consistently 
capture  a  majority  share  in  the  New  Age 
Beverage  segment.  Through  new 
alliances  and  new  product  introductions, 
the  Company  continues  to  broaden  mar- 
ket penetration  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets. 
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We  are 
reshaping 
Central  and 
SouthWest 
Corporation 
to  win. 


Central  and  South 
West  Corporation 

Central  and  South  West  Corporation  is  a 
public  utility  holding  company,  which 
owns  four  electric  operating  subsidiaries 
that  provide  electric  service  to  more  than 
four  million  people  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
Other  major  subsidiaries  include  an 
intrastate  natural  gas  transmission  com- 
pany and  a  non-utility  power  production 
company.  CSW  has  increased  its  com- 
mon stock  dividend  for  43  consecutive 
years. 


11 
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Myth  vs Reality 


Conseco 


Conseco,  Inc. 


The  insurance  companies  owned 
or  operated  by  Conseco  (NYSE: 
CNC)  develop,  market,  issue  and 
administer  annuity,  individual 
health  insurance  and  life  insur- 
ance products.  Conseco  also  pro- 
vides investment  management, 
administrative  and  data  processing 
services  to  nonaffiliates.  Among 
all  life  and  health  insurers  in 
Forbes'  "1994  Annual  Report  on  American  Industry,"  Conseco 
ranked:  #1  in  five-year  average  return  on  equity,  #1  in  five-year  aver- 
age earnings  per  share  growth  and  #1  in  five-year  stock  performance. 
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Chieftain 
International,  Inc. 

With  a  strong  balance  sheet,  rising  gas 
prices  and  an  18%  increase  in  Gulf  of 
Mexico  gas  production  in  1993,  Chieftain 
is  accelerating  U.S.  gas  exploration  and 
development.  Internationally,  the  Com- 
pany participates  in  major  exploration 
ventures.  Debt-free,  Chieftain  ended  1993 
with  $115  million  in  working  capital. 
Listed:  AMEX,  TSE 


Delphi  Financial 
Group,  Inc. 


12 


Delphi's  (NASDAQ:DLFI)  growth  in  premiums 
and  assets,  combined  with  tight  cost  and  under- 
writing controls  and  intensive  investment  man- 
agers, has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  fully  diluted 
book  value  per  share  at  a  38%  compound 
annual  growth  rate  over  the  last  six  years. 
Delphi  is  an  insurance  holding  company  that 
underwrites,  nationally,  through  its  principal 
subsidiary,  Reliance  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  portfolio  of  life,  long-term  dis- 
ability and  personal  accident  insurance,  targeted  principally  to  the 
employee  benefits  market.  It  also  operates  an  asset  accumulation  business, 
grown  primarily  through  wholesale  transactions  and  emphasizing  intensive 
investment  management.  Delphi  Financial  Group,  Inc.'s  common 
stock  (DFLI)  is  quoted  through  NASDAQ  National  Market  System.      1 6 
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Diagnostic  Products 
Corporation 

DPC  is  the  world's  leading  independent 
manufacturer  of  immunodiagnostic  kits 
and  related  instrumentation.  Representing 
state-of-the-art  technology  derived  from 
immunology  and  molecular  biology,  these 
kits  can  measure  hormones,  drugs  and 
other  medically  important  substances  pre- 
sent in  body  fluids  and  tissues  at  infinites- 
imal concentrations.  They  provide 
information  vital  to  the  diagnosis  and 
management  of  thyroid  disorders,  dia- 
betes, infertility,  infectious  diseases,  allergy,  drugs  of  abuse,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  cancer.  In  the  ten  years  ended  in  1993,  sales  increased  at 
a  compounded  growth  rate  of  22%,  to  $106.8  million.  Net  income 
increased  at  a  compounded  growth  rate  of  19%  to  $14.2  million. 

17 


Inco  Limited 

Inco  Limited  is  one  of  the  world's 
mier  mining  and  metals  companies, 
a  leading  producer  of  nickel,  suppl 
about  one-quarter  of  total  world  dem 
It  is  also  a  major  producer  of  high-n 
and  other  alloys  and  manufactures 
performance  alloy  components 
demanding  industrial  application 
addition,  Inco  is  an  important  produc 
copper,  precious  metals  and  cobal 
1993,  on  sales  of  US$2,130  million, 
had  net  earnings  of  $28  million. 


FlightSafety 
International,  Inc. 

FlightSafety  International  (FSI-NYSE) 
operates  the  world's  largest  fleet  of 
advanced  flight  simulators  at  38  learning 
centers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
France,  training  more  than  40,000  airline, 
corporate,  military  and  government 
pilots,  aircrews  and  maintenance  techni- 
cians annually.  The  company  also  pro- 
vides specialized  shiphandling  and  power 
plant  training  and  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  simulators  and  other  high 
technology  training  equipment.  In  1993,  FSI  earned  $66.4  million 
($2.01  per  share  of  common  stock)  from  revenues  of  $297.1  million. 
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InfoServe 

InfoServe  (OTC:ISRV),  one  of  the 
pure  investment  plays  in  the  explfl 
CD-ROM  marketplace,  offers  copy) 
protection  and  billing  services  to 
ROM  publishers.  The  patented 
MAX'M  system  provides  a  practical) 
cost-effective  means  to  sell  CD-fl 
based  information  on  a  per  use  bi 
thus  expanding  publishers'  markets 
nificantly.  InfoServe  is  currently  den 
strating  its  CD-MAX™  system  atj 
Library  of  Congress.  For  more  info 
tion,  call  1-800-488-7151. 


Freeport-McMoRan  Inc. 

Freeport-McMoRan,  a  natural  resource 
leader,  has  dramatically  increased  its 
reserve  base.  The  Company  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  lowest  cost  producers 
of  gold  and  copper.  Its  Grasberg  ore  body 
contains  the  largest  single  gold  reserve 
and  the  third  largest  open-pit  copper 
reserve  of  any  mine  in  the  world.  The 
Company's  phosphate  fertilizer  joint-ven- 
ture is  the  world's  largest  integrated  and 
one  of  the  lowest  cost  producers  of  phos- 
phate fertilizers. 
(NYSE:FTX) 
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Ingersoll-Rand 

Ingersoll-Rand  is  one  of  the  most  e 
rienced  and  trusted  suppliers  of  mad 
ery,  equipment  and  services  to: 
worldwide  manufacturing,  assenii 
process,  construction  and  mining  ir 
tries.  Ingersoll-Rand  and  its 
sidiaries,  which  include  Torrin 
bearings  and  Schlage  locks,  and  its 
ventures,  which  include  Dresser-l 
and  Ingersoll-Dresser  Pumps,  partic: 
in  virtually  every  industrial  activity  n 
world,  where  our  products  add  vah 
our  customers'  end  products  and  proce 


0OL06N  TRIANGLE  ROYALTY  A  OIL.  INC. 


NASDAQ  Symbol:  GTRO 


Golden  Triangle 
Royalty  &  Oil,  Inc. 

Participate  through  GTRO  in  Australia's 
pioneering  oil  frontier  where  the  average 
well  produces  20  times  as  much  as  the 
average  well  produces  in  the  USA.  GTRO 
has  oil  interests  under  20,184,800  surface 
acres  in  Australia  of  which  9,126,400 
acres  adjoin  the  Exxon  Santos  block  pro- 
ducing over  $A700,000,000.00  of  hydro- 
carbons/year. Drilling  planned  on 
Australian  interest  coupled  with  recent 
acquisitions  of  private  companies  offer 
exciting  potential  for  1994. 

Contact:  Ivan  Webb 
(817)  442-2665 
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Integrated  Health 
Services,  Inc. 

Integrated  Health  Services,  Inc.  (N 
IHS)  is  the  leading  provider  of  suba 
care  and  post-acute  healthcare  servic 
America  today.  The  IHS  approach  to 
acute  care  and  its  goal  of  capitating 
ment  for  all  post-acute  care  patien 
increasingly  recognized  by  payors 
industry  experts  as  an  effective  less  c 
alternative  to  traditional  hospital  care 


Knight-Ridder,  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  is  an  international 
information  and  communications  com- 
pany engaged  in  newspaper  and  elec- 
tronic publishing,  financial  information, 
cable  television  and  newsprint  produc- 
tion. The  Miami-based  company  pub- 
lishes 29  daily  newspapers  and  offers  a 
variety  of  retrieval  services.  Knight-Ridder 
common  stock  is  listed  on  the  NYSE 
under  the  symbol  KRI,  on  the  Tokyo 
Stock  Exchange  as  9491  and  on  the 
Frankfurt  Stock  Exchange  as  KRI. 
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McDonnell  Douglas 

McDonnell  Douglas  is  positioned  as  one 
of  the  clear  winners  in  the  continuing 
shake-out  within  the  defense  industry. 
The  company  had  an  extremely  good 
year  in  1993  -  as  shown  by  strong  earn- 
ings, a  dramatic  reduction  in  debt  and 
multiple  successes  in  winning  new  busi- 
ness. A  leading  aerospace  analyst 
described  the  chairman's  letter  in  the 
1993  McDonnell  Douglas  annual  report 
as  "a  must  read  for  those  non-believers 
in  the  new  McDonnell  Douglas." 
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The  Liposome 
Company,  Inc. 

The  largest  biotechnology  company  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of  lipid  and 
liposome-based  pharmaceuticals,  The 
Liposome  Company  selectively  develops 
proprietary  parenteral  pharmaceuticals 
for  the  treatment,  prevention  and  diagno- 
sis of  inadequately  treated,  life-threaten- 
ing diseases.  The  Company  has  filed 
applications  to  market  ABLC*  in  Europe 
and  is  conducting  Phase  II/III  studies  for 
the  treatment  of  systemic  fungal  infec- 
in  the  U.S.;  TLC  D-99  will  be  starting  Phase  III  trials  for  the 
nent  of  metastatic  breast  cancer,-  TLC  C-53  is  currently  in 
:  I/II  trials  for  the  treatment  of  Acute  Respiratory  Distress  Syn- 
e  (ARDS)  in  the  US  and  Phase  I  trials  for  Systemic  Inflam 


ry  Response  Syndrome  (SIRS)  in  Europe. 
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Minnesota  Power 

Minnesota  Power  (MP)  is  a  group  of  util- 
ity and  utility-related  companies  with 
operations  in  six  states.  Headquartered  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  its  electric  utility 
serves  northeastern  Minnesota.  Its  water 
utilities  are  located  in  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas.  Utility-related  businesses 
include  coal  mining,  paper  manufactur- 
ing, and  paper  recycling  operations.  MP 
has  a  24-year  record  of  consecutive  divi- 
dend increases  and  total  shareholder 
return  has  averaged  17  percent  per  year 
for  the  last  decade. 
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LSI  Logic  Corporation 


LSI  Logic  is  a  leading  designer  and  manu- 
facturer of  high-performance  semiconduc- 
tors. Using  application-specific  integrated 
circuit  (ASIC)  technology  and  electronic 
design  automation  tools,  the  Company's 
semiconductors  are  tailored  to  the  unique 
requirements  of  customers  in  fast-growing 
target  markets  including  telecommunica- 
tions, networking,  digital  video  (cable  tele- 
vision, direct  broadcast  satellite,  TV 
set-top  terminals,  video  games)  and  com- 
puter system  logic  (file  servers,  worksta- 
tions, personal  computers).  During  1993 
rues,  gross  profit  margins,  operating  income  and  net  income 
>ved  each  quarter.  At  year-end,  the  Company  reported  record  rev- 
;  of  $719  million,  record  operating  income  of  $84  million, 
;cord  net  income  of  $54  million.  (NYSE:  LSI)  27 
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Newmont 

Newmont  is  a  leading  worldwide  gold 
producer  whose  annual  production  in 
1997  will  grow  to  more  than  2  million 
ounces.  Newmont  produces  gold  on  the 
Carlin  Trend  in  Nevada  and  in  Peru.  In 
1995,  the  company  will  commence  gold 
production  in  Uzbekistan  and  Indonesia. 
Newmont  trades  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  as  Newmont  Mining  Corpora- 
tion (NEM)  and  Newmont  Gold  Com- 
pany (NGC),  two  companies  which 
combined  operations  effective  January  1, 
1994.  The  shares  of  both  companies  are 
economically  identical  and  have  the 
same  operating  results  and  dividends. 
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Petrochemical  Company 


,if  the  largest  and  most  efficient  petrochemical  producers  and 
lis  in  the  U.S.,  with  1993  revenues  of  $3.8  billion.  The  refinery 
Ire  with  CITGO  completed  last  year  provides  for  a  major  refin- 
pgrade  and  already  has  begun  to  stabilize  refining  cash  flows, 
iell's  low  cost  position  in  petrochemicals  should  provide  for  a 
I  earnings  improvement  as  business  conditions  improve.  Four- 
innualized  return  to  stockholders  has  been  11%,  with  a  $0.90 
lare  annual  dividend.  (NYSETYO) 
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Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation 

Norfolk  Southern  Corporation,  "The 
Thoroughbred  of  Transportation,"  is  a 
Virginia-based  holding  company  that 
owns  all  the  common  stock  of  and  con- 
trols a  freight  railroad,  Norfolk  Southern 
Railway  Company,  and  a  motor  carrier, 
North  American  Van  Lines,  Inc.  The  cor- 
poration's 1993  net  income  exceeded 
$594  million. 
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Overseas  Shipholding 
Group,  line. 

Overseas  Shipholding  Group,  Inc.  (OSG), 
one  of  the  largest  independent  hulk  ship- 
ping companies  in  the  world,  maintains  a 
modern,  diversified  fleet  of  58  vessels 
that  transport  commodities  such  as  crude 
oil,  petroleum  products,  coal,  iron  ore 
and  grain.  The  Company's  joint  venture, 
Celebrity  Cruise  Lines,  Inc.  owns  and 
operates  five  cruise  ships  marketed  under 
the  trade  names  Celebrity  Cruises  and 
Fantasy  Cruises. 
(NYSE,  PSE:  OSG) 
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Further  information: 
Dale  Eyman,  Chairman 
Princeton  Electronic  Products 
800-966-7865 


Princeton  Electronic 
Products,  Inc. 

Princeton  Electronic  Products,  Inc.  is  a 
year  old  highly  diversified  holding  com] 
which  specializes,  through  its  subsidia 
in  innovative  products,  financial  serv 
and  venture  capital.  The  Company's  si 
holders'  equity  has  increased  by  a  factt 
over  17  since  June  1991  to  $7  million.  A 
agement  is  focused  on  increasing  revei 
and  earnings  through  acquisitions  of  err 
ing  enterprises  that  show  significant  pc 
tial  for  growth  and  profits. 


Shannon  T.  Squyres,  Presider 
Corporate  Relations  Group 
714-955-1860 


PacifiCorp 


"PacifiCorp  (NYSE:  PPW),  one  of  west's 
largest  electric  utilities,  serves  1.3  mil- 
lion customers  in  a  seven  state  service 
area.  Solidly  positioned  for  the  more 
competitive  environment  ahead,  Pacifi- 
Corp produces  and  delivers  power  at  a 
cost  one-third  less  than  the  average  of  its 
peers.  Majority  owner  of  Pacific  Telecom, 
top  ten  non-Bell  local  telephone  com- 
pany. Attractive  dividend  ($1.08  annual- 
ized per  common  stock  share)  and 
dividend  reinvestment  plan." 
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Quanex 
Corporation 


Pacific  International 
•  A\      Hardwoods  Inc. 

^^HK\  \  Pacific  International  Hardwoods  Inc.,  pai 

Oryy  I  ticipates  in  renewable  resource  ventures. 

VSy/  /  Pacific  International  Hardwoods  Inc.  is  a 

principal  participant  in  the  largest  Teak 
reforestation  project  in  Costa  Rica  with 
over  10,000  acres  under  cultivation.  A 
$21  million  parquet  flooring  plant  con- 
structed on  site  has  recently  commenced 
production.  European  market  potential  is 
estimated  at  $1  billion.  The  company 
holds  marketing  rights  for  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  North  American  and  Asian  Markets.  With  strong  man- 
agement, marketing  expertise  and  financing  in  place,  the  company  is 
poised  for  significant  short-term,  and  extraordinary  long-term 


Pacific 
International 
Hardwoods  Inc. 


Quanex  Corporation  is  a  tec! 
logical  leader  in  the  manufad 
of  specialized  metal  prodi 
made  from  carbon  and  alloy 
and  aluminum.  Its  strategy 
manufacture  high  quality  spe 
ized  metal  products,  using  app 
tion  engineering,  for  custoil 
who  are  original  equipment  ij 
ufacturers  to  earn  attractive  p( 
margins.  Because  of  its 
strengths  which  include  1 
quality,  low  cost  production,  i 
neered  products,  excellent  tecj 
cal  and  delivery  service,  sped 
designed  equipment  and  un; 
manufacturing  processes,  Qu^ 
emphasizes  proprietary  and 
tomized  products.  The  comj 
strives  for  balanced  market 
ticipation  in  transportation,  i 
tal  equipment,  home  bui 
and  remodeling,  and  energy 
cessing  markets. 


growth  potential. 
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Pacific  Telesis  Group 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  is  a  diversified 
telecommunications  corporation  based  in 
San  Francisco.  In  California  and  Nevada, 
Telesis  provides  local  telephone  service, 
voice  mail  and  custom  calling  services, 
high-speed  data  services,  network  access 
to  long-distance  service,  and  directory 
advertising  and  listings.  In  California, 
Pacific  Telesis  is  building  an  information 
superhighway  of  optical  fiber  and  coaxial 
cable  that  will  provide  access  to  interac- 
tive multimedia  services.  With  a  divi- 
dend yield  over  6.9%  (at  current  market 
prices-PAC  $3l,C-75),  Pacific  Telesis  is  an  attractive  investment  for 
income  and  valut  oriented  investors,  or  those  with  longer-term 
growth  prospects. 
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Rhonda  Mining 
Corporation 

.Rhonda's  discovery  of  gem-quality 
monds  in  kimberlites  and  sedim 
beneath  the  fields  of  Saskatchewan! 
identified  a  unique  diamond  occurren 
huge  potential.  With  over  3,000,000 
under  claim,  Rhonda  is  the  major  play 
Copper  mineralization  traced  for  n 
in  ancient  sediments  in  Canada's  A 
by  a  joint  venture  financed  by  Rhc 
shows  similarities  to  the  African  cq 
belt  mineralization.  Over  1,000,000 
are  under  claim. 


For  details  and  a  research  report,  "Gold,  Diamonds  and  Oil", 
call  1-800-544-6281 


Rhonda 


Roberts 
Pharmaceuticals 

Roberts  Pharmaceuticals  (NASDAQ:RPCX) 
is  fast  realizing  its  goal  of  becoming  a  major 
pharmaceutical  company  whose  diverse 
products  contribute  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  age  groups.  Roberts  has  success- 
fully combined  an  aggressive  product 
development  program  with  strategic  acqui- 
sitions, to  create  a  profitable  company  with 
a  well-balanced  product  portfolio  concen- 
trated in  six  major  therapeutic  categories. 
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Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  provides  mer- 
chandise, insurance,  and  related  products 
and  services  to  a  customer  base  of  60  mil- 
lion households.  With  its  network  of  full- 
line,  mall-based  retail  stores  and 
specialty  stores,  Sears  offers  apparel, 
appliances,  electronics,  furniture,  and 
automotive  products  and  services 
throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico, &.  operates  the  largest  proprietary 
credit  card  in  the  U.S.  It  also  owns  80 
percent  of  Allstate,  the  nation's  largest 
publicly-  held  property  and  casualty 
insurance  company.  In  addition,  Sears  operates  or  holds  interests  in 
real  estate,  computer,  and  information  services.  Sears  posted  record 
earnings  in  1993  of  $2.37  billion  on  revenues  of  nearly  $51  billion, 
and  achieved  a  return  on  equity  of  19  percent  from  continuing 


operations.  Total  shareholder  return  was  56  percent. 
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1  A.  Schulman  Inc. 


A.  Schulman  Inc.  is  a  leading  international 
supplier  of  high-performance  plastic  com- 
pounds and  resins.  These  specialty  materi- 
als are  fabricated  into  a  wide  variety  of  end 
products  by  manufacturers  around  the 
world. 

Revenues  in  1993  topped  $685  million, 
with  net  income  before  accounting 
changes  of  $38.9  million  or  $1.30  per 
share.  Cash  dividends  have  been  increased 
every  year  over  the  past  decade. 
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Sotheby's  Holdings, 
Inc. 


Sotheby's  is  the  world's  leading  fine  art 
auctioneer  and  in  1994  is  celebrating  the 
250th  anniversary  of  its  first  auction, 
held  in  1744.  Today  Sotheby's  holds 
approximately  550  auctions  worldwide, 
covering  70  collecting  areas.  Sotheby's 
has  offices  in  40  countries  and  holds  auc- 
tions in  20  locations  worldwide,  with  our 
principal  auction  centers  located  in  New 
York  and  London.  Additional  services 
augment  the  primary  auction  business: 
art-related  financing  and  the  marketing  and  brokering  of  luxury  real 
estate.  Sotheby's  has  a  solid  balance  sheet  with  a  strong  cash  flow 
and  a  practice  of  paying  significant  dividends. 
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iy  Should  You  Advertise  In 
e  FORBES 

nual  Report  Portfolio? 


;s  reaches  765,000  subscribers,  a  majority  of  who  are  major  par- 
ints  in  investment  markets. 

ider  these  facts: 

>%  of  Forbes  subscribers  own  corporate  stock  worth  an 
erage  of  $921,000 

le  median  value  of  their  investment  portfolio  is  $465,000 

edian  household  income  is  $129,000 

early  one  out  of  three  is  a  millionaire 

ze:  Erdos  &)  Morgan/MPG,  1993  Subscriber  Study 

more  than  half  of  Forbes  subscribers,  when  asked,  offer  advice 
vestment  decisions  being  made  by  individuals  or  by  companies, 
:utions,  pension  funds  and  trust. 

am  more  about  advertising  your  company  in  the  Forbes  Annual 
rt  Portfolio,  please  call: 

na  Tarr  (212)  620-2339/fax:  (212)  620-2472 
h  Madison  (505)  296-6141/fax:  (505)  293-4647 


Southwestern  Bell 
builds  value.  Your  $100 
investment  lias  grown  to 
$7m  to  10  years.  And  we 
are  ready  for  another 

A 

f 


Southwestern  Bell 
Corporation 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation 
(NYSE:SBC)  provides  telephone,  cellular, 
cable  TV  and  advertising  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  customers  worldwide.  SBC  also 
holds  an  interest  in  Telmex,  the  Mexican 
telephone  company.  From  1984  to  1993,  a 
$100  investment  in  SBC  stock  grew  to 
$733,  a  total  return  of  633  percent.  Total 
return  includes  stock  price  appreciation 
plus  dividends.  Based  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  SBC  ranks  32nd  on  the  1993  Forbes 
list  of  the  largest  U.S.  companies. 
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Thermo  Tech 
Technologies  Inc. 

Our  environmental  biotech  company 
builds  and  markets  waste  conversion 
plants  for  approximately  $3  million  US. 
Heat-loving  bacteria  in  a  patented  process 
rapidly  convert  organic  wastes  from  the 
food  industry  and  other  sources  into 
highly-marketable  products  such  as  ani- 
mal feed  supplements  or  fertilizers. 
Plants  derive  revenues  from  both  "tip- 
ping" fees  and  product  sales.  To  date,  nine 
facilities  are  either  under  construction  or 
in  final  negotiations.  The  first  plant  in  Corinth,  N.Y.,  opens  in  April 
of  this  year,  with  a  projected  net  revenue  of  $0.17  US  p/s.  Gains  will 
increase  as  other  facilities  open.  NASD  OTC  Bulletin  Bd.:  THTTF. 

VSE:  TTR.  For  further  information:  I.J.  Dahan  604-687-2550.  .  _ 
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C  wporatiion 

With  more  than  $2.2  billion  in  assets, 
Tri-Contincntal  is  the  nation's  largest 
closed-end  diversified  investment  com- 
pany. Founded  in  1929  and  managed  by 
j.&W.  Scligman  &  Co.,  Tri-Continental 
remains  committed  to  the  concept  of 
quality  and  value  in  the  selection  of  its 
investments,  and  continues  to  provide 
excellent  returns  to  its  stockholders. 
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IW.IFE 

financial  Strength 

and  Stability. .  and 

Stffl  Keeping  the  Promise! 

USLIFE  Corporation 

USLIFE  Corporation  (NYSE:USH)  is  a 
insurance-based  holding  company  wh 
principal  subsidiaries  engage  in  the 
insurance  business.  With  nationwide  o| 
ations,  the  USLIFE  Life  Insurance  Hi  vis 
has  three  ordinary  life  insurance  co 
nies  and  a  credit  insurance  group 
$125  billion  of  life  insurance  in  force 
$6.7  billion  in  assets  as  of  December 
1993.  Additionally,  there  are  five  uj 
subsidiaries  that  furnish  the  life  insiira 
companies  with  investment  advisory, 
ker-dcaler,  real  estate,  data  processing 
administrative  services. 


ft**5 
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IriMas  Corporation 

TriMas  Corporation,  a  leading  diversified 
manufacturer  of  proprietary  products  for 
commercial,  industrial  and  consumer 
niche  markets,  recorded  Another  Record 
Year  in  1993.  During  the  year,  TriMas 
continued  the  successful  execution  of  its 
proven  strategies  for  growth  and  achieved 
record  sales,  earnings  and  cash  flow  and, 
most  importantly,  record  shareholder 
returns. 

Send  for  our  Annual  Report  to  learn  why 
we  believe  1994  will  be  Another  Record 
Year. 
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Vivante 

Internationale,  Inc. 

An  emerging  growth  pharmaceuti 
company  specializes  in  dermatology,  si 
care,  wound  injury,  burn  treatment,  d 
products  and  hospital  and  prescript 
products.  Vice-Chairman  Dr.  Jamei 
Fulton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  co-develq 
RETIN  A  and  assigned  two  patents 
new  products  to  the  company.  Two  rt 
patents  are  applied  for.  One  product  i 
be  an  Immune  System  Enhancer,  andf 
other  may  replace  Injectable  Collage! 
Billion  Dollar  market.  There  are  current  licensing  arrangeme 
under  discussion  with  major  pharmaceutical  cos.  The  Directors 
Medical  Advisory  Group  are  internationally  prominent  in  the  fi| 
of  pharmacology  and  dermatology. 


United  American 
Healthcare 
Corporation 

United  American  Healthcare  Corporation 
is  an  experienced  health  care  manage- 
ment company  providing  innovative 
managed  care  services  to  public  and  pri- 
vate health  care  clients.  The  corporation 
has  developed  an  expertise  and  structure 
that  provides  for  delivery  of  all  aspects  of 
quality  health  care  services  in  a  cost 
effective  manner.  This  is  achieved 
through  individual  case  management, 
continuing  provider  and  utilization  review  and  related  controls,  sup- 
ported by  United  American's  proprietary  information  system. 
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VMARK  Software 
Inc. 

VMARK  Software,  Inc.  is  a  leal 
worldwide  supplier  of  advan 
relational  database  managerrj 
systems  and  client/server  s< 
tions  for  industry-standard  ope 
ing  environments. 
VMARK  concluded  1993  with 
completion  of  its  20th  consecu| 
quarter  of  sequential  revenue  and  net  profit  growth. 
1993  revenue  was  $30,055,000,  with  income  before  nonrecud 
items  of  $4,768,000,  an  increase  of  60%  and  71%  respectively  d 
the  prior  year.  Income  per  share  before  nonrecurring  items  rncre^ 
to  $0.72  per  share  in  1993  compared  to  $0.46  in  1992. 
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United  Industrial 
Corporation  (NYSE) 

United  Industrial  Corporation  makes 
training  and  simulation  systems,  auto- 
mated aircraft  test  and  maintenance 
equipment,  and  combat  vehicles  and  ord- 
nance systems.  It  manufactures  ground 
transportation  components,  automated 
weather  reporting  systems,  and  special- 
ized firefighter  training  installations  for 
domestic  and  international  markets.  The 
company  also  produces  energy  systems 
and  specialized  plastic  products. 


The  fastest  way  to  reques 
the  annual  reports 
advertised  in  this 
section  is  to  call 
l-800-45-FORBE(S) 
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EDITED  BY  JOHN  R.  HAYES 


lime  heals  all 

[ichael  Fuchs,  chair- 
an  of  HBO,  was  not  happy 
Iter  Time  bought  Warner 
jommunications  to 
rm  Time  Warner.  It 
Idn't  help  relations  with  liis 
iw  bosses  when  HBO  in- 
;sted  $10  million  in  Savoy 
jctures  Entertainment,  a 
g-screen  production  com- 
iny  fashioning  itself  as  a 
mipetitor  to  Warner  Bros. 
kVe  were  at  a  stage,"  he 
ys  now,  "when  everyone 
as  sticking  it  to  everyone 
se." 

Never  mind.  Today 
bo  is  thriving  even 
lough  the  audience  for 

y  television  is  largely 

gnant.  hbo's  subscrib- 
[  base  has  actually 
rown — up  1  million  last 
far,  to  24.7  million,  the 
iggest  jump  in  five  years. 

The  reason?  Original 
-ogramming.  HBO  won 
lore  Emmys  than  any  of 
le  three  networks  last  year, 
s  public  school  docu- 
lentary,  I  Am  a  Promise, 
on  an  Oscar.  Prime  - 
me  ratings  responded 


HBO  Chairman  Michael  Fuchs 
More  Emmys  than 
any  network. 

with  a  4%  jump,  the  big- 
gest gain  in  12  years.  Profits 
increased  7%  last  year,  to  a 
record  $230  million. 

With  results  like  that, 
Fuchs  doesn't  need  to  apol- 
ogize for  deals  like  Savoy. 
But  he  does  allow  that  he 
would  probably  handle  it 
differently  today.  "Things 
ar  e  better  on  that  front," 
he  adds.  "Everyone's  re- 
laxed a  little.  Time  does 
heal  all  wounds." 

-Lisa  Gubernick 


Bottom  fishing 
in  polluted  waters 

"People  panic  when 
they  discover  environmen- 
tal contamination,"  says 
Ronald  Bruder  with  a  bit  of 
glee.  "Even  banks  won't 
foreclose." 

Bruder  is  president  of 
the  Brookhill  Group,  a 
Manhattan  firm  that 
owns  and  manages  17 
shopping  centers  around 
the  country.  Three  years 
ago  he  branched  out,  in- 
vesting in  what  are  politely 
called  "environmentally 
distressed"  commercial 
and  industrial  properties. 
Says  Bruder,  "We've  found 
owners  are  often  willing 
to  unload  these  properties 
for  less  than  half  their  for- 
mer value."  On  his  own, 
Bruder  has  bought  and 
sold  properties  in  Alabama, 
Illinois  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Now  he  is  raising 
$200  million  to  expand 
his  operations. 

Bruder  is  betting  he 
can  make  money  arbitrag- 


ing  the  cost  of  the  red 
tape  involved  in  cleaning  up 
the  pollution.  If  he  can 
thread  his  way  through 
state  and  federal  regula- 
tions cheaply,  he  can  sell  re- 
habilitated properties  at  a 
profit.  Sometimes  he  gets 
help,  prevailing  on  firms 
that  were  involved  in  the 
contamination  to  share 
the  costs  of  remediation. 
"They  have  local  reputa- 
tions to  worry  about,"  he 
says.  "We  lean  on 
them."  -William  Tucker 


Brookhill  Group's  Ronald  Bruder 
Money  in  red  tape. 


few  career 

's  been  22  years  since 
3RBES  last  wrote  about 
Jarry  Combs.  Having 
jilt  and  sold  his  own  air- 
aft  service  firm,  Combs 
>ok  over  the  controls  at 
ilspinning  Gates  Learjet 
i  1971.  He  pulied  the 
ane  maker  back  from  fi 
mcial  disaster  by  eliminat- 
ig  a  costly  dealer  net- 
ork.  In  1 1  years  Combs 
id  only  one  unprofit- 
?le  quarter,  the  result  of  an 
iventory  accounting 
lange.  "I  was  never  so  up- 
:t  in  my  life,"  he 
calls. 

Combs,  now  81 ,  is  still 
^ing — he  owns  three 
anes — and  still  in  busi- 
es. Working  from  a 
3,000-acre  ranch  out- 


side Denver,  he  recently 
sold  his  first  novel  and 
two  sequels  to  Delacorte 
Press  for  over  $400,000. 
A  multigenerational  saga  of 
the  American  West,  the 
trilogy  starts  with  Brules,  to 
be  published  this  month. 

"I  got  kicked  out  of  ev- 
ery publishing  outfit  in  the 
country,"  says  Combs. 
He  came  close  once,  with 
Harper  &  Row,  but 
crashed  into  a  committee — 
"an  invention  of  the  dev- 
il," he  calls  it.  "Three  old 
broads  said  it  wasn't  a 
woman's  book.  They  said  it 
had  a  limited  market." 
Eventually  he  sold  Brules  to 
Lyford  Books — and  then 
bought  it  back  because  he 
didn't  like  its  marketing 


Harry  Combs,  former  chief  of  Learjet 
Flying  into  new  territory. 


plan. 

Today  he  feels  vindi- 
cated. Aid  both  his  agent 
and  editor  happen  to  be 


women.  "They  stood  right 
up  to  the  bar  and  bought 
the  drinks,"  says  Combs, 
now  at  work  polishing  up 
the  third  volume.  "Not 
many  people  get  a  new 
career  at  81."  £B 
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music  cm 


"Every  major  American  city  is  telling  business  it's  'business  friendly.'  So  I'll  just  say 
this.  Here,  several  of  our  top  city  officers,  including  me,  are  business  people  by  background," 
says  Nashville  Mayor  Phil  Bredesen.  "I  won't  promise  we'll  always  agree  with  business. 
But  we  will  always  understand." 

The  Nashville  area  has  recently  attracted  "62  corporate  relocations,  including  Willis 
Corroon  Group  U.S.  Headquarters,  Bridgcstone/Firestone  Headquarters,  Caterpillar 
Financial  Servj<  es  Headquarters,  Bankers  Trust,  Lockheed  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  Administrative  Headquarters."  Why?  According  to  Mayor  Bredesen, 
ople  who  come  here  from  somewhere  else  say  that  the  work  ethic  here  is  unbelievable. 
Plus  we  have  a  good  cost  of  doing  business,  and  a  great  quality  of  life." 

As  a  transplanted  New  Englander  himself,  Mayor  Bredesen  has  a  special  perspective. 
"This  is  a  place  where  you  don't  have  to  sacrifice  your  business  operations  in  order  to  have  a 
great  quality  of  life  for  families.  This  is  one  place  where  you  really  do  get  to  have  it  both  ways." 

■  ',,-...;!  .,  >,  *.-,«)•  f.«  h>-'ittt."  Conipany,  firit  Arr  ■  r  i  in '.ational  Bank, 

Nashville  l:li-xlnc  Service,  NationsBank  of  Tennessee  and  Third  National  Bank. 


7:50  A_\t 
NasiniBe. 
Ala^or  Bredesen 
makes  a  point  to 
Richard  Miller.  CFC 
WiBis  Corroon  and 
\bkhiro  KaJzaki, 
Chairman/CFO. 
Bndgestooe/ 
Firestone  Inc.  after 
breakfast  meeting 
at  Wilhs  Corroon 
Headquarters. 


If  your  company  is 
ready  for  a  bright 
new  day  in  Music 
City;  call  Fred 
Harris,  Nashville 
Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 
(615)  259-4740, 
161  4th  Avenue  N, 
Nashville,  77V 
37219. 


BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY 


'he  decline  in  stock,  prices  eliminat- 
d  some  of  the  market's  fat.  In  Feb- 
uary  the  Barra  All- US  index  was 
rading  at  27  times  its  composite 
arnings  (including  moneylosers). 
"he  ratio  has  shrunk  to  20,  as  some 
Dss-ridden  companies  moved  into 
be  black  and  as  the  whole  market  got 
heaper. 

What  if  you  think  the  bear  market 
;  just  beginning?  The  simplest  thing 

0  do  is  to  sell  some  of  your  stocks, 
imple,  but  costly,  if  you  are  sitting 
>n  unrealized  gains  and  your  stock  is 

1  a  taxable  account. 

The  other  safety  mechanism  is  to 
idulge  in  derivatives — investments 
/hose  value  depends  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  an  underlying  stock,  bond 
r  index.  Among  the  simplest  deriva- 
ives  are  put  and  call  options;  when 
Killfully  employed,  such  options  can 
rotect  a  portfolio  in  a  volatile 
larket. 

Steven  Huntsinger  has  been  succ- 
essful in  preventing  his  shareholders 
*om  being  hurt  in  bear  markets.  The 
.ind  he  helps  manage,  Analytic 
)ptioned  Equity,  is  one  of  only  15 
tock  funds  rated  by  Forbes  that  has 
n  A  +  ,  our  highest  rating,  in  down 
tock  markets.  One  of  Huntsinger's 
trategies  is  covered  call  writing.  In 
liis  technique,  you  write  (i.e.,  go 
liort)  a  call  option  against  stock  you 
iready  own. 

Example:  You  own  100  shares  of 
'romus,  the  hotel  and  casino  compa- 
y,  recently  trading  at  36 '/2  but 
mich  you  bought  a  lot  cheaper. 
Vrite  an  August  35  call  on  the  posi- 
lon.  You  collect  a  premium  of  $5  a 
hare,  or  $500  for  one  option  con- 
*act.  If  the  stock  crashes,  your  option 
ivenue  cushions  the  blow  somewhat, 
f  the  stock  takes  off,  you  buy  back 
le  call  at  a  loss.  Or  you  could  deliv- 
r  the  stock  when  the  call  buyer  opts 
3  exercise  his  option-but  this  strate- 
y  defeats  your  original  plan  to  avoid 
^alizing  a  taxable  capital  gain. 

Another  strategy  is  to  buy  protec- 
ve  puts  on  your  portfolio.  In  a  crash, 
he  puts  would  rise  in  value  almost  as 
luch  as  your  stocks  went  down. 


The  overall  market 
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The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  4/28/94 

Market  value:  $4,894.4  billion 
P/E:  20.2 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  15.2 
Price/book:  2.5 
Yield:  2.5% 


'85     '86  '87 


Price     Total  return 

0.4%  0.5% 
-4.6  -3.9 


'89     '90     '91     '92     '93  '94 
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12-month  closeup 
•  Barra  index 

J  200-day  moving  average 
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Closeup  on  the  market 


The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 


2-week 

1994 

2-week 

1994 

Best 

Price 

change 

EPS6 

Worst 

Price 

change 

EPS6 

Margaretten  Financial 

20i/8 

56% 

$2.05 

SciClone  Pharmaceuticals    5  % 

-68% 

$-0.55 

Peoples  Telephone  Co 

145/8 

50 

0.50 

Platinum  Software 

45/8 

-54 

0.20 

RHI  Entertainment 

35  5/8 

40 

1.80 

Gupta 

15 

-40 

0.71 

Suburban  Bancorp 

677/s 

40 

4.22 

Iwerks  Entertainment 

12 

-38 

0.05 

Seitel 

27  7/s 

32 

1.18 

National  Media 

51/8 

-36 

0.75 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors7 


2-week 

Since 

2-week 

Since 

Best 

change 

12/31/93 

Worst 

change 

12/31/93 

Tobacco 

17.8% 

-7.0% 

Iron  &  steel 

-5.7% 

-0.4% 

Trucking 

6.3 

7.0 

Photographic,  optical 

-5.4 

-14.0 

Cosmetics 

6.2 

2.3 

Precious  metals 

-4.8 

-10.9 

Oilfield  services 

5.7 

-6.7 

Forest  products 

-3.3 

-8.1 

Pharmaceuticals 

5.5 

-13.5 

Motor  vehicles 

-3.1 

-6.1 

Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago       5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

0.6  % 

J 

3.5% 

-7.5% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

1.6 

1 

2.8 

-6.4 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

-0.3 

1 

6.7 

-6.2  I 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

0.1 

1 

7.1 

-7.8 

S&P  500 

0.6 

1 

2.3 

-6.8 

NYSE 

0.6 

J 

2.7 

-6.9 

Nasdaq 

0.6 

J 

11.1 

-9.0 

Amex 

0.4 

J 

4.8 

-10.0 

EAFE3 

1.4 

16.0 

-1.5 

CRB  futures  index" 5 

0.4 

J 

6.0 

-12.0 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

-0.8 

■ 

5.3 

-11.1 

Yen  (per  $US) 

-2.7  | 

-8.7 

-36.8 

Oil  (W  Texas  Intermediate) 

2.2 

-19.4 

 ^lJ 

3te:  Data  for  period  ending  4/28/94  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on 
.S.  markets.  ADRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average 
irmngs  growth.  2  Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  pnce-to-earnmgs  ratios.  3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted 
dex  of  more  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective.  '  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder 
nancial  Information'.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System.  '  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  and  growth 
laracteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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BY  STEVEN  RAMOS 


S&P  500  P/E*  vs.  Aaa  bonds1 


'88    '89     '90    '91  '92 


94 


*S&P  500  P/E  is  the  recent  price  of  the  S&P  500 
divided  by  estimated  earnings  over  the  next  12 
months.  tActual  and  projected  price-to-coupon 
ratio  for  Moody's  Aaa  corporate  bond  index. 


IBES  estimate  revisions  index 

S&P  500  estimate  increases  to  decreases 


Forecasting  the  S&P  500 


1.00 


0.80 


0.60 


0.40 


0.20 


0.00 


n 


pppppppppppi 

MJJ  ASONDJFMA 
1993  1994 


Year 

Estimated 
P/E 

%  change 
current  est 
vs.  3  months  ago 

Expected 
year-to-year 
EPS  growth 

1993 

16.6 

NA 

17% 

1994 

14.4 

-0.8% 

15 

1995 

12.3 

-0.5 

17 

1 994  estimates  for  IBES  industry  groups 

Rising  estimates  Falling  estimates 

machinery  airlines 

automobiles  steel 

computers  forest  prods 

semiconductors  trucking 

auto  parts  oil 


"Unless  3,000  analysts  are  all  wet,  I  think  most  of  the 
deeline  in  stock  prices  is  behind  us,"  claims  Richard  Pucci, 
database  director  at  IBES,  Inc.,  a  firm  that  collects  earn- 
ings estimates  on  4,300  U.S. -traded  securities. 

Why  is  Pucci  so  optimistic?  Stock  analysts  usually  slash 
earnings  estimates  in  response  to  a  sharp  correction  in 
stock  prices.  But  in  response  to  this  year's  market  drop, 
they  have  been  unusually  steadfast  with  their  earnings  pro- 
jections for  this  year  and  next. 

The  consensus  forecast  is  for  the  component  companies 


in  the  Standard  &  Poor's  index  of  500  stocks  to  earn  $31 
a  share  in  1994  and  $37  in  1995.  More  often  than  not 
security  analysts  are  way  too  bullish.  Two  years  ago,  foj 
example,  they  were  forecasting  1993  earnings  of  $32  foj 
the  index;  the  actual  net,  after  writeoffs,  came  in  at  onW 
$22.  But  recently  Wall  Street's  seers  have  not  been  guilt)) 
of  overshooting.  For  the  first  quarter,  53%  of  the  result: 
exceeded  analysts'  projections,  33%  were  negative  surprises 
and  the  remaining  14%  were  exactly  what  the  analysts  hacj 
forecast. 


Who's  hot 


Greatest  increase  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


Company/industry 

1993 
EPS 

 1994  EPS  estimate  - 

recent    3-month  change 

P/E 

3-month 
price  change 

Reason 

General  Instrument/commun  equip 

$1.48 

$2.59 

38% 

18 

-16% 

Increasing  invesment  in  cable  TV  infrastructure 

Mid  Atlantic  Med  Svcs/medical  sves 

1.14 

1.66 

34 

25 

12 

Growth  in  HMO  membership 

Brush  Wellman/precious  metals 

0.40 

0.76 

31 

21 

7 

Strong  demand  for  beryllium  alloy  products 

Adv  Micro  Devices/semiconductors 

2.30 

3.19 

27 

8 

10 

Higher  shipments  of  its  486  chips 

Komag/computers 

-0.46 

2.13 

26 

10 

-4 

Improved  manufacturing  efficiencies;  lower  costs 

Who's  not 


Greatest  decrease  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


1993 

994  EPS  estimate  - 

3-month 

Company/industry 

EPS 

recent 

3-month  change 

P/E 

price  change 

Reason 

USX-Oelhi  Group/natural  gas 

$0.86 

$0.75 

-36% 

19 

-16% 

Lower  natural  gas  prices  and  higher  plant  operating  costs 

Allstate/insurance 

2.99 

1.79 

-34 

13 

-13 

Losses  due  to  California  earthquake 

PK  Glattelter/forest  products 

0.46 

0.65 

-33 

24 

-11 

Fewer  orders  due  to  severe  winter  weather 

Lukens/steel 

0.93 

1.58 

-24 

19 

-20 

Higher  raw  material  costs;  capital  improvement  costs 

AMR/airlines 

-2.05 

3.74 

-23 

15 

-17 

Fare  discounting;  winter  storms 

Note:  Companies  listed  have  a  market  capitalization  of  $100  million  or  more.  Earnings  projections  are  Wall  Street  consensus  estimates  from  3,000  security  analysts  compiled  by1 

I6cS,  inc.  Aaa  bond  yield  forecasts  supplied  by  Blue  Chip  Economic  Advisors. 
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teamwork  in  high  gear, 
excellence  takes  the  lead  _ 


For  Motorola,  working  together  as  o  team  has  always  been  the  fastest  track  to  success. 
You  can  see  the  proof  in  our  quality  wireless  communications.  Our  semiconductor  tech- 
nologies. Our  advanced  electronics.  And  the  winning  Motorola  Cycling  Team  we  sponsor. 
Founded  by  former  Olympic  athletes,  it's  the  only  U.S.-based  team  that  competes  in 
all  major  international  cycling  events-and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  We're 
proud  to  support  the  18  riders  and  the  staff  who  labor  so  well  together  in  the  pursuit  of 
excellence.  Proud  to  see  our  name  on  jerseys  that  represent  dedication  to  being  the  best. 


M)  MOTOROLA 


Quality  Means  The  World  To  UsT 

®  ond  Morofola  are  regisrered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  ©  1994  Motorola,  Inc. 
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eign  &  Colonial's  Michael  Hart  comes  across  as  a  bit 
dull,  but  his  investment  results  are  exciting  enough. 

The  patient 
investor 


By  Roula  Khalaf 

Michael  Hart  presides  over  the  au- 
gust Foreign  &  Colonial  Investment 
Trust.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  old,  it  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
closed-end  fund  in  the  world,  with 
$2.6  billion  in  assets. 

Like  the  hind's  money,  Hart  is 
quiet  and  patient — a  stark  contrast  to 
many  celebrity  fund  managers.  Other 
managers  play  the  media  in  order  to 
promote  their  funds:  Peter  Lynch  is 
always  ready  with  an  aphorism,  Mario 
Gabelli  with  an  instant  analysis  of 
breakup  values,  Ralph  Wanger  with  a 
wisecrack.  But  Hart,  61,  is  a  chore  to 
interview.  He  mumbles  the 
briefest  possible  answers  in 
a  monotone  broken  only  by 
long  pauses. 

How  do  you  pick  stocks? 
Forbes  asks  Hart  in  his 
nondescript  London  of- 
fices. "We're  influenced  by 
a  company's  track  record 
and  balance  sheet,"  he  re- 
veals. Why  did  you  buy 
Home  Depot?  "It  was  a 
very  interesting  situation," 
he  replies.  Why  did  perfor- 
mance lag  in  1990?  "Uh," 
he  sighs,  "we  called  the 
market  wrong." 

But  if  Hart  is  a  little  dry, 
his  shareholders  don't 
mind.  Over  the  last  ten 
years  Foreign  &  Colonial, 
which  is  traded  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  deliv- 
ered a  16%  compound  an- 
nual return  (measured  in 
dollars).  That  return  was 
1.7  percentage  points 
ahead  of  the  annual  dollar 
return  on  the  Morgan  Stan- 
lev   (  apital  International 


World  Index  and  1.3  points  ahead  of 
the  annual  return  on  Standard  & 
Poor's  500  index. 

And  Hart  doesn't  overcharge  for 
his  results.  Foreign  &  Colonial 
charges  less  than  0.5%  in  annual  ex- 
penses, a  third  the  cost  of  the  typical 
U.S.  closed-end.  That's  enough  of  a 
bargain  to  overcome  the  trading  costs 
faced  by  a  U.S.  investor  who  wants  to 
get  in.  Says  closed-end  fund  investor 
George  Foot  of  Newgate  Manage- 
ment Associates  in  New  York  City:  "If 
I  could  own  only  one  fund  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  F&c.  I  call  it  mv 


Foreign  & 
"Market 


Colonial's  Michael  Hart 
panics  aren't  forever." 


'sleep  well'  fund." 

Hart  holds  stocks  for  an  average 
five  years.  He  combines  that  patien 
with  a  bold  willingness  to  leverage  1 
portfolio  by  up  to  30%  of  net  assets- 
technique  shunned  by  most  U 
managers  of  closed-end  stock  funi 
who  are  still  haunted  by  the  collap 
of  leveraged  funds  in  1929. 

After  the  Oct.  19, 1987  crash,  H 
spent  the  weekend  puttering  in  t 
garden  at  his  16th-century  house 
the  English  countryside.  The  ne 
week  he  drew  up  a  list  of  batten 
stocks,  borrowed  $75  million  ai 
went  on  a  shopping  spree.  "Often 
these  panics,"  says  Hart,  "when  y< 
really  think  about  it,  it's  not  going 
go  on  forever."  One  of  his  best  bu 
then:  Telefonica  de  Espana  at  S5.5C 
share,  not  much  more  than  half 
precrash  value.  By  the  end  of  198 
when  Hart  sold  the  stock,  Telefoni 
had  climbed  to  $8.75. 

When  European  stocks  were  clo: 
bered  during  the  Gulf  war,  Hart  bo 
rowed  $50  million.  He  put  a  piece  \ 
the  proceeds  into  British  chemid 
giant  ici  at  an  average  cost  of  $8.7) 
per  share.  Within  a  year  ICI  had  r 
bounded  to  $11. 

Hart  does  a  lot  of  averaj 
ing  down.  As  the  Japanej 
market  continued  a  lorj 
slide  in  early  1991,  Ha| 
started  buying  batters 
stocks  like  electronics  maj 
er  Murata  Manufacturirj 
and  East  Japan  Railwa 
The  more  they  fell,  tl1 
more  he  bought.  Finally,  \ 
1993  Japanese  stocks  n 
covered,  helping  pus 
F&c's  overall  return  paj 
30%  for  the  year.  Haj 
thinks  Japan  could  rise  ai 
other  20%  this  year,  despil 
its  political  turmoil. 

Whereas  many  of  th 
U.K.'s  money  manage] 
wear  Eton,  Rugby  and  otl 
er  old  public  school  tie 
Hart  is  a  product  of  th 
middle  class.  The  son  of 
police  officer  and  a  nursi 
he  dropped  out  of  school ; 
15,  enlisted  in  the  Royal  A 
Force  and  took  correspor 
dence  courses  in  busine: 
administration.  He  joine 
F&C  as  a  corporate  secretai 
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Franklin  Tax-Free  Income  Funds 


Tax-Free  Investing  Makes 
More  Sense  Than  Ever* 


Are  you  sure  your  income  taxes  haven't 
been  increased  under  the  nation's  Revenue 
Reconciliation  Act?  There  is  no  question  that  you 
are  being  taxed  in  many  other  ways:  property 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  use  taxes  —  to  name  a  few.  At 
least  you  can  protect  your  investment  income 
from  income  taxes  with  Franklin's  tax-free  funds. 

Franklin  offers  a  selection  of  40  tax-free 
funds.  Many  pay  dividends  exempt  from  both  fed- 
eral and  state  regular  income  taxes,  so  you  may  be 
eligible  for  double  tax  savings.1.  Franklin's  tax-free 
funds  offer: 

♦  High  Monthly  Tax-Free  Income 

♦  Professional  Portfolio  Management 

♦  The  Power  of  Tax-Free  Compounding 

♦  Low,  $100  Initial  Investment 

Call  your  investment  representative  or  Franklin 
today  for  a  free  brochure. 


fFor  investors  subject  to  federal  or  state  alternative  minimum  tax,  all  or  a  portion  of  these  dividends 
may  be  subject  to  such  tax,  depending  on  the  fund.  Capital  gains  distributions  and  ordinary  income 
from  accrued  market  discount,  if  any,  are  generally  taxable. 
Franklin  /  Fempletcn  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 
342-FUND 
Ext.  F217 

Franklin  Funds 

777  Mariners  Island  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 

ftr>/ I  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on  a 
Franklin  tax-free  income  fund,  including 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully 
before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

□  /  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State/Zip 
Daytime  Phone 


R  A  N  K<  I  Ii  Nl 


A  Member  of  the  $115  Billion  Franklin /Templeton  Croup 


THE  FUNDS 


Average  Annual  Returns 
Through  12/31/93 


ONE  YEAR 

+  18.1% 

THREE  YEAR 

+25.7% 

FIVE  YEAR 

+  13.8% 

SINCE  INCEPTION 

+  13.8% 

(11/17/H8) 

•  100%  No  Load  •  IRA's  Available 
•  $200  min.  investment 

Call  1-800-860-3863 

lor  ;i  free  prosper!  os  and  more  information. 

Muhlenkamp  &  Company,  Inc. 

L230Q  Perry  Highway  •  Wexford,  PA  15090 

I'lcnsc  rend  the  |)nin|>rdus  ciircl'iill.v  liclorr  yiw 
m vcsl    Tin'  I'iiikI  i'iiii  only  lie  olTrivd  lei  pcrsiin.s 
residing  in  jurisdicl  ions  where  stii'h  ofl'rr  c.'in  leniilly 
he  ninde   I'.isl  |ic'iicinniiii<v  dues  mil  Kininiiilce 
lul  hit  resiills   Fund  shares  when  redeemed  may  he 
worth  mor  •  less  than  m  ipii.il  cosl 


ALZjfEIMERS 

'ASSOCIATION 

Alzheimer's  disease 
currently  affects 
more  than  4  million 
Americans. 

For  information  about 
Alzheimer's  disease, 
how  to  care  for  some- 
one with  the  disease, 
or  referral  to  support 
services  in  your  area, 
call  the  Alzheimer's 
Association. 


1-800-272-3900 

TDD  312/335-8882 


in  1954  while  working  toward  an 
economics  degree  in  night  classes  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 
I  Ic  began  running  the  giant  fund  15 
years  later,  when  F&c's  two  managers 
left  to  start  their  own  firm. 

Keeping  a  cool  head  and  a  long 
term  view  .in  market  panics  is  second 
nature  at  Foreign  &  Colonial.  The 
fund's  initial  launch  in  1868  raised 
more  than  £]  million,  the  equivalent 
in  purchasing  power  of  $80  million 
today.  The  capital  went  largely  into 
junk  bonds  from  such  emerging  mar- 
kets as  Brazil,  Egypt  and  Alabama. 
F&C  weathered  at  least  four  panics — 
1873,  1884,  1890,  1893— before  the 
20th  century  even  started. 

In  1961  Foreign  &  Colonial  be- 
came one  of  the  first  U.K.  firms  to 
invest  in  postwar  Japan.  In  1974  F&< 
entered  Brazil,  a  market  that  took 
years  lo  work  out  for  the  fund. 

I  [art  now  has  43%  ofF&C's  assets  in 
the  U.K.,  22%  in  the  U.S.,  14%  in 
Continental  Europe,  12%  in  Japan, 
6%  in  the  Far  East  and  3%  in  Latin 
America.  Among  F&C's  biggest  hold- 
ings: Shell  Transport  &  Trading, 
U.K.  investment  house  Robert  Flem- 
ing Holdings,  Great  Lakes  Chemical 
in  the  U.S.  and  Switzerland's  Roche 
I  folding. 

Where  is  Hart  buying  now?  Even 


after  the  recent  correction,  he  is  leery 
of  the  U.S.  But,  he  says,  "the  fall  was 
overdone  in  the  U.K.,  and  we're  find- 
ing plenty  of  opportunities."  He's 
bullish  on  Germany;  he  thinks  inter- 
est rates  will  come  down  there  and  rub 
off  on  France,  where  he's  also  buying. 
I  lart  likes  South  Africa,  where  he's 
buying  such  blue  chips  as  Anglo- 
American  and  South  African  Brewer- 
ies. Mexico?  He's  waiting  for  stocks 
there  to  get  a  little  cheaper. 

Hart  adds  to  his  stock  returns  by 
borrowing  in  different  currencies. 
Like  billionaire  speculator  George 
Soros,  in  1992  Hart  thought  the  Brit- 
ish pound  would  plunge;  he  switched 
$75  million  worth  of  yen  borrowings 
into  pounds  sterling.  When  sterling 
collapsed  against  the  yen  in  Septem- 
ber, Hart  made  $15  million,  adding  a 
percentage  point  to  the  fund's  return 
for  the  year. 

These  days  he's  taking  the  opposite 
tack.  Betting  that  Japan's  currency 
will  weaken,  Hart  has  borrowed  $1  50 
million  in  yen  since  October  and  rein- 
vested it  mainly  in  British  sterling.  So 
far  F&C  has  been  hurt  by  Hart's  bet 
against  the  yen.  "It's  not  working  out 
at  all,"  shrugs  Hart.  But  he  is  sitting 
tight.  "I  was  born  even-tempered," 
he  says  blandly.  In  money  manage- 
ment, blandness  can  be  a  virtue.  B 


Hart  throbs 

Company/business 

Country 

Recent 

Price/ 

Price/ 

Market 

price 

earnings 

book  value 
value 

value 
($bil) 

Accor 

France 

$124.85 

19.6 

1.6 

$3.0 

hotels,  restaurants,  travel 

Circus  Circus  Enterprises 

US 

28.25 

21.1 

4.1 

2.5 

hotels  &  casinos 

Federal  National  Mortgage 

US 

82.00 

11.0 

2.7 

22.4 

funding  &  repackaging  ot  mortgages 

Inchcape 

UK 

8.20 

16.3 

4.1 

4.2 

importing  &  distributing 

Sekisui  Chemical 

Japan 

10.04 

32.0 

1.5 

5.5 

chemicals,  prefabricated  housing 

Sumitomo  Electric 

Japan 

14.14 

35.3 

27 

10.0 

electric  wires  &  equip 

Unilever 

UK 

16.08 

15.6 

3.8 

30.1 

food  processing  &  consumer  products 

VNU 

Netherlands 

95.58 

16.6 

3.8 

1.5 

publishing,  broadcasting 

Source:  Worldscope/Disclosure  Partners  via  Randall-Helms  DataScreen  II. 

These  banged-up  growth  stocks  from  around  the  world 
are  some  of  Michael  Hart's  recent  favorites. 
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FOLLOW  THROUGH 


jCMO  fiasco 

k  FEW  MONTHS  BACK  (FORBES,  Jan. 
7  7)  we  interviewed  a  man  we  thought 
tvas  a  genius  at  picking  collateral- 
ized mortgage  obligations,  which  are 
:omplex  derivatives  based  on  pools 
jf  home  mortgages.  We  should  have 
:>een  more  skeptical. 

The  man  was  Worth  Bruntjen, 
ead  manager  of  the  Managers  Inter- 
nediate  Mortgage  Fund.  The  fund 
iad  been  racking  up  annual  returns 
ibout  three  percentage  points 
ihead  of  the  average  for  mortgage 
\inds,  but  with  merely  average  vola- 
tility. How  did  he  work  this  magic? 
It  seemed  Bruntjen  was  smarter 
an  the  investors  on  the  other  side  of 
e  table.  As  he  put  it:  "In  this  busi- 
less  there  is  lots  of  opportunity  if  you 
can  understand  the  terms.  But  these 
ire  lethal  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
he  unknowing." 

Bruntjen's  derivatives  turned  out 
bretty  lethal  even  in  his  hands.  Man- 
igers  Intermediate  Mortgage  Fund 
ost  an  appalling  18.6%  of  its  value  in 
he  first  four  months  of  this  year,  six 
imes  as  much  as  Vanguard  gnma. 

What  went  wrong?  For  all  the  ap- 
parent conservatism  in  his  portfolios, 
3runtjen  was  in  fact  making  a  risky 
?et  that  interest  rates  would  not  rise. 
They  rose,  damaging  his  principal- 
jnly  strips  and  his  inverse  floaters, 
vhich  fall  sharply  on  even  small  up- 
vard  steps  in  interest  rates.  Aggravat- 
ng  the  rate  shift  was  a  lot  of  distress 
jelling  of  cmos  by  hedge  funds. 

What  did  we  learn  from  this  epi- 
sode? Not  to  be  overly  confident  in 
Historical  statistics,  especially  those 
ittached  to  complex  investment 
products.  In  this  case,  a  volatility 
neasure  calculated  from  a  mostly 
xillish  period  in  the  bond  market 
urned  out  to  be  meaningless  during  a 
period  when  the  market  turned 
bearish. 

All  this  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
/ou  should  be  bailing  out  now,  unless 
/ou  think  rates  are  headed  higher 
•till.  If  you  think  interest  rates  are 
leaded  lower,  this  fund  is  probably 
i  good  buy,  both  because  of  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  interest  rate 
:hanges  and  because  some  of  its  secu- 
'ities  are  artificially  depressed.  -J.Z. 


New  from  Benham. 


America's  #1 
Money  Market  Fund 


Benham  Prime  Money  Market  Fund 


I 


Seven-Day  Current  Yield 


f  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  earn  high  current  yields  while 
protecting  your  principal,  consider  America's  highest-yielding 
money  market  fund.  Benham  Prime 
Money  Market  Fund  ranked  #1  of  445 
general  taxable  money  market  funds 
based  on  its  seven-day  current  yield 
through  4/12/94  (source:  Donoghue's 
Money  Fund  Report®). 


3.75% 


(through  4/12/94) 


Call  1-800-331-8331,  Dept.  M4FBY 

for  your  free  investment  guide 


® 


□  The  Benham  Group 

Managing  $10  billion  in  true  no-load  mutual  funds 

You  will  receive  a  prospectus  describing  management  fees  and  expenses  to  read  carefidly  before 
you  invest.  Yields  will  vary  and  do  not  guarantee  future  results.  We  are  temporarily  waiving 
expenses;  otherwise,  the  Fund's  current  yield  would  have  been  3.25%.  An  investment  in  the 
Fund  is  neither  insured  nor  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government ,  and  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  $1.00  share  price  will  be  maintained.  Benham  Distributors,  Inc. 


T.  HOWE  PRICE  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FUND-A  PRUDENT  WAY 
TO  DIVERSIFY.  If  you  want  to  diversify  your  portfolio  for  enhanced 
return  potential  with  reduced  risk,  don't  overlook  international  invest- 
ments. By  providing  exposure  to  potentially  stronger-performing  foreign 
markets,  international  investments  can  help  increase  returns  over  the 
long  term.  And  because  foreign  economies  follow  different  cycles  than 
the  U.S.  economy,  diversifying  internationally  can  help  reduce  the  over- 
all volatility  of  your  portfolio. 

Our  International  Stock  Fund — one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  interna- 
tional funds — can  help  you  add  foreign  holdings  to  your  portfolio.  The 
Fund  has  proven  itself  over  a  period  of  up  and  down  markets,  in  times  of 
both  a  weak  and  strong  U.S.  dollar.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will 
be  short-term  price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  investment  ($1,000 
for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 

1-800-541-6155 


Invest  With  Confidence 

TRoweRice 


There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Fund  can  achieve  its  objectives.  Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Inter- 
national investing  has  special  risks,  including  currency  fluctuations.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  informa- 
tion, including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  st.id  money. 
T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  ISF022432 
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Hong  Kong  stocks  are  off  25%  since  the  start  of  the 
year.  Is  this  a  buying  opportunity? 

Orient  express 


By  Gustavo  Lombo 

If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  have 
missed  last  year's  excitement  in 
emerging  stock  markets,  when  a  lot 
of  stocks  doubled,  and  lucky  enough 


Tacts  about  Hong  Kong 

Widely  followed  index 

Mang  Seng 

1-year  index  change 

31% 

Year-to-date  index  change 

-25% 

Price/earnings 

16.0 

Price/book 

2.4 

Yield 

3.0% 

Market  capitalization 

$266  bil 

Hong  Kong  dollars  per  $US 

7.725 

Number  of  traded  stocks 

496 

Correlation  with  US  equities  (1.00  is  perfect)  0.45 

Sources:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  Intl  Perspective;  Barra,  Inc. 

Index  performance 


Value  of  $100  invested  4/30/86 

$700 
600 
500 

400 
300 


200 


100 


Hang  Seng  index  F 

'             Morgan  Stanley  EAFE  index 

'86  '88 


'92  '94 


to  have  missed  this  year's  excitement, 
when  the  same  stocks  crashed,  you 
may  be  contemplating  a  move  now. 

Hong  Kong  beckons.  This  tiny 
land  has  the  world's  eighth-largest 
stock  market,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$266  billion.  In  1993  Morgan  Stan- 
ley's index  of  39  Hong  Kong  stocks 
delivered  a  total  return  (including 
reinvested  dividends)  of  117%  in  U.S. 
dollars.  Through  the  end  of  April,  the 
Morgan  Stanley  index  was  off  23%  in 
dollars. 

Hong  Kong's  400  square  miles  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1997.  There  is 
some  risk  that  the  bureaucrats  from 
Beijing  will  smother  Hong  Kong's 
economy.  But  there  is  also  great 
opportunity,  if  economic  influence 
flows  the  other  way. 

On  balance,  the  market  perceives 
the  opportunity  as  just  about  balanc- 
ing out  the  risk.  Hong  Kong  compa- 
nies sell  at  16  times  the  earnings 
expected  from  them  for  1994,  slight- 
ly more  than  the  multiple  on  the  S&r 
500,  which  is  14.  But  Hong  Kong  is 
cheaper  than  its  neighbors.  Stocks  in 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Singapore  and 
Taiwan  are  trading  at  average  multi- 
ples of  26  to  30  times  expected  1994 
earnings. 

"The  recent  price  drop  is  a  reason- 


—  .   :  1 

Hong  Kong  values 

Company/business 

Recent  price 
($US) 

P/E 

1994 
est  P/E 

5-yr  EPS 
growth* 

Yield 

■  Cheung  Kong  Holdings/real  estate 

$4.72 

8.2 

6.9 

30% 

2.2% 

•Dairy  Farm  Intl/fcod  stores 

1.48 

13.0 

11.2 

11 

3.9 

Guoco  Group/financial  sves 

4.63 

1 1.6 

11.9 

31 

1.5 

•Jardine  Matheson/trading;  retailing 

6.66 

9.8 

9.0 

25 

2.8 

Liu  Chong  Ming  Investment/financial  sves 

1.81 

14.8 

13.0 

11 

3.4 

•  New  World  Development/construction 

3.07 

10.6 

8.9 

18 

37  I 

Peregrine  investment  Hldgs/financial  sves 

1.80 

11.8 

8.1 

32 

3.8 

Wing  On  Co  Intl/department  stores 

1.54 

12.2 

12.7 

25 

4.2 

•S-Tonsored  ADR.  ■  Nonsponsored  ADR.  "Average  annual. 

;  Worldscope/Disclosure  Partners  via  Randall-Helms  DataScreen  II;  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  Intl  Perspective;  IBES,  Inc. 

able  and  expected  correction,"  argues 
Peter  Oppenheimer,  an  international! 
investment  strategist  at  the  London 
brokerage  James  Capel  Ltd.  Oppen- 
heimer says  Hong  Kong  remains  one 
of  the  most  attractive  markets  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  expects  it  to  gain 
23%  over  the  next  12  months. 

One  reason  Oppenheimer  is  sol 
bullish  is  that  he  expects  corporate 
earnings  there  to  rise  another  18% 
this  year.  Also,  Hong  Kong  has  neg- 
ative real  interest  rates — the  cost  of) 
borrowing  money  is  below  the  coun- 
try's inflation  rate.  Local  residents  are 
using  their  savings  or  even  borrowing 
money  to  buy  stocks.  This  approach 
could  backfire  someday,  but  for  now 
it  is  putting  upward  pressure  on  share 
prices. 

Caution:  There  has  been  a  specula- 
tive bubble  in  real  estate.  Rents  in! 
Hong  Kong's  central  office  district; 
are  three  to  four  times  those  of  New 
York  City. 

David  Herro,  manager  of  the  $1.4| 
billion  Oakmark  International  Fund, 
recommends  caution  with  Hong 
Kong  stocks  that  have  heavy  real 
estate  exposure,  such  as  Amoy  Prop- 
erties and  Hong  Kong  Land  Hold- 
ings. Herro  is  also  wary  of  Hong 
Kong  banks  that  have  made  too  many 
real  estate  loans. 

Fifty-five  of  the  biggest  and  most! 
popular  Hong  Kong  stocks  are 
available  to  U.S.  investors  as  Amer- 
ican Depositary  Receipts.  Such 
shares  can  be  bought  and  sold  for 
the  same  commissions  as  any  U.S.- 
listed  equity. 

It  can  be  more  difficult  to  buy 
Hong  Kong  shares  that  are  not 
traded  as  adrs.  Most  American  bro- 
kerages do  not  keep  such  shares  in | 
inventory  but,  instead,  must  trade 
through  a  marketmaker.  Such  bro- 
kers pass  along  to  investors  the  mar- 
ketmaker's  minimum  transaction 
requirement — which  may  be  as  much 
as  $25,000 — as  well  as  other  fees. 

The  table  (left)  lists  Hong  Kong 
stocks  with  relatively  low  multiples. 
Those  available  as  adrs  are  marked  in 
the  table  as  either  sponsored  or 
unsponsored.  m 
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Actually,  we're  a  bit  of  both. 


Our  core  telephone  operations  have  given  us  financial  results  as  solid  as  a  sumo  wrestler.  \\  hile  our  high-flying 
performance  comes  from  expansion  into  fast-growing  fields  such  as  cellular  and  information  services. 

Put  them  together  and  you've  got  a  company  thai  s  a  real  competitor.  \\  ith  Forbes  500  ranking.  A  five-year  total 
annual  return  of  24%.  And  33  consecutive  years  of  annual  dividend  increases. 

ALLTEL  Corporation.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  (501)  661-8999. 

CORPORATION 


ALLTEL  Telephone  •  ALLTLL  Moliile  •  SsMeimitics  •  I  DS  I  le;illhcare  SyMcm>  •  Computer  Power.  Inc.  •  ALLTLL  Supply  •  HWC  •  ALLTEL  Publishing 


SIT 


*.  II 


FORBES  Magazine's  Fiji  Island  Resort 
%       CALL  1-800  -FORBES  -5 

H.  dUTSIDE  THE  U.S.  Call:  (719)379-3263 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


n  this  market,  as  in  most,  a  balanced  portfolio 
s  a  value  investor's  best  friend. 

Don't  panic 


BY  DAVID  DREMAN 


lavid  Dreman  is  chairman 
f  Dreman  Value  Management,  L.P., 
westment  Counsel,  New  Jersey,  and  author 
f  The  New  Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


-low  SHOULD  YOU  realign  your  port- 
olio  after  the  sharp  correction?  The 
eaction  of  major  brokerage  houses 
nd  asset-allocators  is  divided  smack 
lown  the  middle  between  those  urg- 
ng  higher  equity  exposure  and  those 
dvising  that  you  reduce  it  sharply. 

At  this  point  I  would  stay  with  the 
>ort£blio  mix  recommended  in  this 
olumn  over  the  past  several  years — 
lamely,  55%  in  equities  and  45%  in 
ash  equivalents  and  bonds.  On  the 
quity  side,  continue  to  be  invested  in 

diversified  portfolio  of  high-quality 
alue  stocks.  As  I  wrote  in  my  Apr.  25 
olumn,  the  correction  should  accel- 
rate  the  flight  to  quality  issues.  With 
iltra-low  interest  rates  over  the  past 
wo  years,  big  money  was  made  from 
POs,  concept  stocks  and  highly  lever- 
ged  issues.  Rising  interest  rates  are 
ikely  to  take  the  steam  out  of,  if  not 
latten,  these  sectors. 

Many  value  stocks  are  still  cheap, 
>oth  on  an  absolute  basis  and  relative 
o  the  market  averages.  In  the  bank- 
ng  group,  for  example,  most  region 
Is  are  priced  at  P/es  ranging  from 
bout  8  to  10  times  estimated  1994 
esults— lower  today  than  they  were 
trior  to  the  beginning  of  the  bull 
narket  in  1982 — and  yields  are  well 
bove  average.  Takeovers  in  this  sec- 
or  are  likely  to  continue  at  a  high  level 
>ver  the  next  several  years. 


Many  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
supply  stocks  are  trading  at  bargain 
prices.  Several  giant  international  drug 
stocks  are  priced  at  their  lowest  p/es  in 
decades  and  pay  handsome  dividend 
yields.  Most  are  financially  strong,  and 
even  the  weaker  ones  may  be  attractive 
takeover  targets — witness  Roche  Hold- 
ing's stunning  offer  to  buy  Syntex. 

With  the  acceleration  of  economic 
activity,  other  groups,  such  as  autos, 
insurance,  financial  services  and  ap- 
parel, have  promising  prospects.  I 
wouldn't  commit  a  lot  of  new  money 
to  the  market  just  now  but  would 
advise  the  value  player  to  stay  with  his 
or  her  current  stake  in  equities.  If  the 
correction  turns  out  to  be  sharper 
than  I  now  anticipate,  add  to  these 
groups  on  weakness. 

Turning  to  fixed  income,  continue 
to  keep  the  weighted  maturity  of  your 
portfolio  short — three  to  four  years  at 
most.  While  it's  unlikely  that  long 
rates  will  gallop  away,  they  should 
move  higher  with  an  improving  econ- 
omy. Remember  that  a  1%  rise  in  the 
yield  of  a  30-year  bond  will  cause  a 
12V2%  loss  of  principal. 

I  warned  readers  in  the  Dec.  6, 
1993  issue  that  there  was  near  manic 
buying  of  long  Treasurys,  which  re- 
sulted in  rates  being  pushed  down  to 
ridiculously  low  levels.  We  are  now 
witnessing  the  pricking  of  that  bub- 
ble. Thirty-year  Treasury  rates  have 
risen  from  5.8%  to  7.4%.  This  has  cost 
folks  holding  these  obligations  19%  of 
their  principal  in  less  than  five 
months — more  than  double  the  loss 
in  the  stock  market.  When  you  con- 
sider that  there  is  only  about  a  1% 
spread  in  yield  between  a  4-year  and  a 
30-year  Treasury  (about  half  of  1%  for 
investors  in  the  highest  tax  bracket), 
anyone  opting  for  long  maturities 
should  also  opt  for  a  Breathalyzer. 

Aggressive  investors  who  anticipate 
inflation  ahead  might  consider  taking 
up  to  a  10%  position  in  precious  met- 
als. You  can  do  this  by  buying  the 


stocks,  the  precious  metals  themselves 
or  through  the  purchase  of  futures 
contracts.  But  be  careful  with  futures 
contracts.  If  you  buy  them,  the  10% 
holding  should  be  calculated  on  the 
value  of  the  entire  precious  metals 
position  purchased,  not  on  the  mar- 
gin, which  is  usually  under  5%  of  the 
value.  Putting  1 0%  of  your  assets  up  as 
margin  would  effectively  increase  the 
bet  20  times  or  more. 

Here  are  five  value  stocks  I  believe 
look  attractive  today. 

American  Home  Products (57)  is  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  prescription 
and  ethical  drugs.  Although  earn- 
ings have  continued  to  hit  record 
levels  and  will  reach  another  peak  in 
1994,  the  stock  is  down  35%  from  its 
late  1991  high,  ahp  trades  at  12 
times  estimated  1994  earnings  and 
yields  5.1%. 

BankAmerica  (43),  the  nation's 
second-largest  bank,  should  begin  to 
show  an  acceleration  in  earnings 
growth  with  the  pickup  in  the  Califor- 
nia economy.  The  stock  trades  at  a  P/E 
of  8  and  yields  3.7%. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  (83), 
the  nation's  largest  provider  of  resi- 
dential mortgage  funds,  has  shown 
rapidly  expanding  earnings  in  recent 
years.  Income  is  likely  to  increase 
another  15%  in  1994,  with  further 
gains  ahead.  Fannie  Mae  trades  at  a 
P/E  of  11,  yielding  2.9%. 

First  Fidelity  (46),  die  largest  com- 
mercial bank  in  New  Jersey,  has  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  strongly  im- 
proving results  since  the  1990  financial 
crisis.  The  stock's  price/earnings  mul- 
tiple is  9,  its  yield  3.6%. 

The  rjx  Cos.  Inc.  (24)  is  a  major 
discount  retailer  with  an  excellent 
record  of  sales  and  earnings  growth 
over  the  past  decade.  Earnings  have 
increased  at  a  14%  rate  over  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  and  are  likely  to  be 
up  in  double  digits  again  in  1994.  The 
stock  trades  at  a  P/E  of  14  and 
yields  2.4%.  n 
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Woolworth's  plunge  should  serve  as  a  powerful 
reminder:  Picking  stocks  on  the  basis  of  their  yield 
alone  can  be  a  high-risk  endeavor. 

High  yield. 


high  risk 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 

If 

1 

i 

Mark  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  Hulbert  Financial  Digest,  which  monitors 
the  performance  of  investment  advisory  letters. 
His  newest  book  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 


Newsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


Following  speeches,  I  get  more 
questions  about  one  extremely  simple 
stock-picking  strategy  than  about  al- 
most any  other:  buying  and  holding 
the  highest-yielding  Dow  stocks. 
When  I  last  wrote  about  this  strategy 
(Forbes,  Nov.  9,  1992)  and  warned 
readers  about  its  high  risk,  I  received 
an  outpouring  of  hostile  letters. 

The  last  several  weeks  have  vindi- 
cated my  caution.  Followers  of  the 
strategy  in  its  most  extreme  form — 
which  involves  buying  just  one 
stock — have  lost  a  third  of  their  mon- 
ey over  the  past  four  months.  To  be 
sure,  you  can  easily  suffer  a  loss  like 
that  on  any  single  stock  position.  But 
this  loss  was  particularly  treacherous, 
because  of  the  popular  notion  that  a 
high  yield  protects  a  stock  in  a  down 
market. 

In  essence,  the  high-yield  strategy 
works  like  this:  Buy  some  combina- 
tion of  those  stocks  among  the  30 
Dow  industrials  that  have  the  greatest 
idend  payouts,  hold  for  one  year, 
and  repeat.  In  the  investment  letter 
world,  this  formulaic  approach  is 


championed  by  a  relatively  new  letter, 
Beating  the  Dow,  edited  by  John 
Downes  and  Michael  O'Higgins. 

Downes  and  O'Higgins  recom- 
mend that  investors  construct  a  port- 
folio out  of  either  ten,  five  or — in  its 
simplest  form — just  one  of  the  high- 
est-yielding Dow  stocks.  Their  calcu- 
lations suggest  that  these  strategies 
would  have  handsomely  outper- 
formed the  Dow  over  the  last  20 
years,  with  the  best  performance  from 
the  one -stock  portfolio. 

They  concede  the  one-stock  strate- 
gy is  also  the  riskiest.  To  reduce  that 
risk  they  suggest  buying  the  one  stock 
that  has  the  second-lowest  dollar 
price  among  the  ten  highest-yielding 
Dow  stocks.  Their  evidence  suggest- 
ed that  this  would  screen  out  compa- 
nies in  financial  trouble. 

Well,  it  wasn't  enough.  If  you  had 
followed  the  one-stock  strategy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  you  would 
have  bought  and  held  Woolworth 
Co.,  then  yielding  an  above-average 
4.8%.  But  as  we  now  know,  Wool- 
worth  was  in  financial  trouble.  It 
dropped  from  over  25  at  the  end  of 
last  year  to  around  1 7  today,  on  news 
of  accounting  irregularities  and  sub- 
sequent management  upheaval.  The 
market  began  discounting  a  possible 
cut  in  the  Woolworth  dividend. 

Woolworth's  case  illustrates  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  dividend  yield  as  a 
stock-picking  tool:  A  stock's  high 
yield  can  be  brought  down  not  only 
by  an  increase  in  its  price,  but  also  by  a 
cut  in  its  dividend. 

Don't  get  me  wrong:  I'm  not 
against  dividends.  Other  investment 
advisers  have  successfully  refined 
yield  as  a  stock-picking  tool.  The 
most  prominent  investment  letter 


editor  in  this  camp:  Geraldine  Weiss, 
who  edits  Investment  Quality  Trends. 

For  her,  it  isn't  enough  that  a  yield 
is  high.  A  stock's  yield  must  also  be 
high  relative  to  its  historical  range  of 
yields.  If  a  stock  is  trading  at  a  price 
that  puts  its  yield  near  the  high  end  of 
its  range,  it  is  probably  undervalued, 
by  Weiss'  lights.  And  overvalue! 
when  its  yield  is  near  the  low  end. 

The  contrast  between  these  two 
uses  of  the  high-yield  indicator 
couldn't  have  been  clearer  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  For 
Beating  the  Dow,  Woolworth  was  un- 
dervalued by  virtue  of  two  facts:  Its 
4.8%  yield  put  it  among  the  ten  high- 
est-yielding Dow  stocks,  and  its  price 
was  lower  than  all  but  one  of  the  other 
high  yielders.  For  Weiss,  in  contrast, 
these  facts  were  irrelevant. 

Yes,  Woolworth's  yield  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  higher  than 
those  of  most  other  Dow  stocks.  But| 
that  yield  was  much  lower  than  the  8%  I 
that  Woolworth  had  yielded  at  the 
high  end  of  its  historical  range.  Under 
Weiss'  method,  this  meant  Wool- 
worth  was  overvalued. 

By  my  reckoning,  this  isn't  the  first  j 
time  Weiss'  method  has  acquitted  it- 
self well.  Over  the  period  since  the 
beginning  of  1986,  when  the  Hulbert 
Financial  Digest  first  started  monitor- 
ing Investment  Quality  Trends,  it  has 
outperformed  the  market  by  a  13.9% 
to  13.3%  margin  (annualized) — all  the 
while  incurring  17%  less  risk  than  the 
market  as  a  whole.  By  contrast,  the  hfd\ 
has  less  than  two  years  of  data  forj 
Beating  The  Dow.  Its  one-stock  port- 
folio was  up  36%  in  1993,  down  morei 
than  30%  so  far  in  1994. 

Now  that  Woolworth  has  dropped 
to  17  and  yields  6.8%,  Weiss  believes i 
the  stock  finally  is  approaching  un- 
dervalued territory — so  long  as  the; 
dividend  is  maintained.  In  fact,  of  the 
ten  highest-yielding  Dow  stocks  that 
Beating  the  Dow  has  in  its  model 
portfolios,  Weiss  considers  just  two 
to  be  truly  undervalued:  Merck  (re- 
cent price:  31,  with  a  3.8%  yield)  and 
Philip  Morris  (54,  yielding  5.1%). 
Looking  beyond  the  Dow  universe, 
Weiss  finds  electric  utilities  particu- 
larly attractive.  Two  are:  Allegheny 
Power  (24  and  yielding  6.8%)  and 
Atlantic  Energy  (21,  yield  7.2%). 
Weiss  also  likes  food  and  drug  retailer 
Bruno's  (8,  yielding  3.1%).  M 
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Still  Paying  Your  Broker 
$100  A  Year  For  An  Asset 
Management  Account? 

Switch  To  The  No-Fee  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account 


Compare  the  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account 
With  Other  Leading  Asset  Management  Accounts 

Annual 
Fee 

Consoli- 
dated 
Statement 

Worldwide 
ATM 

Access 

No  Trans- 
action Fee 
Mutual 
Funds 

Discount 
Commis- 
sions 

Checking 

Brokers 
Available 
Weekends 
&  Evenings 

Minimum 
Invest- 
ment 

Fidelity  Ultra  Service 

$0 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes1 

Yes 

Yes 

$10,000 

Merrill  CMA® 

$100 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$20,000 

Smith  Barney  FMA 

$100 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$10,000 

Prudential  Command 
Account 

$100 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$10,000 

Dean  Witter  AAA 

$80 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$10,000 

Today,  many  brokers  are  charging  you  more  than  ever  for  an  asset  management  account.  But  you're  already 
paying  higher  commissions;  why  should  you  pay  so  much  in  extra  fees,  too? 

Now,  you  don't  have  to.  The  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account  gives  you  all  the  tools  for  efficient  financial 
management  -  a  wide  range  of  investment  choices,  a  single  consolidated  statement,  checkwriting  and  much  more 
-  but  without  an  annual  fee.  So  you  never  pay  for  sendees  you  don't  want  or  need.  And  it  only  makes  sense  that 
an  account  designed  to  help  you  stay  on  top  of  your  finances  should  have  complete,  24-hour  account  service. 

Call  Today.  Find  out  why  so  many  investors  are  switching  to  the  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account.  Call  our 
financial  representatives  anytime  for  a  free  fact  kit  to  learn  how  Ultra  Service  can  save  you  money  and  help  you 
manage  your  portfolio  the  way  you  want. 

For  Personal  Service,  Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-6262 


Fidelity  investments 


'Commissions  are  discounted  up  to  76%  compared  to  those  of  full  cost  brokers.  Based  on  April  1994  commission  survey.  Minimum  commission  $38.  Fidelity 
Ultra  Service  is  a  service  of  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.,  16 1  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02 1 1 0  Member  NYSE,  SIPC. 
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You  don't  know  a  U.K.  government  long-term  gilt 
from  a  German  bund?  You  should,  since  their  selloff 
is  ominous  for  U.S.  equity  investors. 

Linkage 


BY  A.  GARY  SHILLING 


A.  Gary  Shilling  is  president  of 
A.  Gary  Shilling  &  Co.,  economic  consultants 
and  investment  advisers.  His  firm  publishes 
Insight,  a  monthly  newsletter  covering  the 
business  outlook  and  investment  strategy. 


Unbeknownst  to  most  U.S.  inves- 
tors, European  bond  prices  went  off 
the  cliff  in  early  January,  a  full  month 
before  the  U.S.  bond  market  began  its 
bloody  descent.  Some  argue  that  this 
selloff  is  irrational — that  recession, 
not  inflation,  remains  Europe's  most 
pressing  problem — and  that  in  any 
ease,  w  hy  should  U.S.  investors  care 
about  European  bonds? 

My  feeling:  Investors  in  European 
bonds  have  much  to  tear,  and  U.S. 
investors  had  better  pay  attention. 
Technology  and  global  Investing  have 
made  the  world's  financial  markets 
more  interconnected  than  ever. 

Recovery  in  the  U.K.  is  already  well 
along,  and  many  expect  growth  on 
the  Continent — led  by  Germany — to 
resume  this  year.  Voters  in  Western 
Europe  are  frustrated  over  the  same 
issues  that  got  George  Rush  tossed 
out:  the  lack  of  income  gains  and  job 
security.  Unpopular  European  gov- 
ernments may  soon  be  replaced  by 
free -spending  social  democrats  that 
bondholders  hate,  and  European  def- 
icits are  already  huge — 4%  of  GDP  in 
Germany,  6%  in  France,  8%  in  the 
I'  K.  and  a  humongous  10%  in  Italy. 

politics  is  another  factor.  The 
Russians  are  meddling  in  Bosnia,  and 


taking  steps  tow  ard  reassembling  the 
old  Soviet  empire.  It  is  only  natural 
that  European  investors  fear  the  pros- 
pects of  a  renew  ed  cold  w  ar  w  ill  gen 
crate  bigger  defense  budgets,  further 
threatening  renewed  inflation,  which 
has  stopped  retreating  in  Europe. 

The  selloff  in  European  bonds  took 
stocks  with  it.  Japanese  bonds  also  fell, 
starting  in  January,  and  the  yen  re- 
versed gears  and  rose  against  the  dollar 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  All 
these  moves  ran  counter  to  the  gigan 
tic  bets  of  the  big  hedge  funds,  banks, 
managed  futures  pools,  pension  funds 
and  other  derivatives  players.  They 
were  all  on  the  same  sides  of  these 
markets,  so  their  losses  were  huge  by 
the  time  the  Fed  tightened  Feb.  4. 

Conscc]ucntly,  a  relatively  small  rise- 
in  U.S.  rates  forced  these  hot  money 
managers  to  dump  their  highly  lever- 
aged U.S.  bonds  quickly.  Some  also 
sold  Treasurys  because  they  couldn't 
unload  their  highly  illiquid  and  col- 
lapsing junk  bonds  and  Latin  Ameri 
can  debt.  This  is  what  global  markets 
are  all  about,  and  why  what  happens 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany  matters  to 
people  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Then  started  the  big  redemption  of 
bond  mutual  funds  by  inexperienced 
investors  who  earlier  rushed  in  to 
avoid  low  yielding  e  ns  and  real  estate- 
tax  shelters  that  had  burned  them 
badly.  Inexperienced?  Many  who 
bought  mutual  funds  through  banks 
thought  they  were  i  nk  insured 
against  loss.  Some  thought  a  30-year 
bond  is  just  a  long  term  en.  And  CD 
prices  never  change,  do  they? 

As  bond  yields  around  the  world 
rise  and  bond  prices  fall,  stocks  in 
Europe,  the  U.S.  and  emerging  mar- 
kets are  also  being  hit,  as  highh  lex  er 
aged  investors  unload  their  holdings 
to  cut  losses  and  harvest  offsetting 
profits.  Many  I'.S.  individual  inves- 
tors are  hanging  on  to  their  mutual 


funds.  Rut  they're  shaken  and  are  not 
putting  in  much  new  money,  and 
that's  another  factor  depressing  U.S.! 
equities.  As  financial  newsletter  writer 
Dennis  Gartman  puts  it,  it  takes  a  lot 
of  buying  to  put  a  market  up,  but  a 
mere  lack  of  buying  to  send  it  dow  n. 

As  the  bear  market  continues,  nov- 
ice investors  will  eventually  be  ground 
into  submission  and  will  redeem  their 
shares.  No  buying  will  become  much 
selling.  Also,  they  and  others  will  be 
increasingly  uncomfortable  with  the 
leap  in  securities'  price  volatility  that 
makes  them  big  winners  one  day  and 
big  losers  the  next.  With  the  bid 
hedge  funds  and  other  leveraged  play- 
ers hiding  in  the  bomb  shelters  and 
chastened  derivatives  users,  like 
Procter  &  Gamble,  pulling  out  in 
droves,  liquidity  has  gone  from  most 
markets  and  high  volatility  has  en- 
tered. The  discrediting  of  derivatives, 
which  may  see  its  acid  test  soon, 
doesn't  inspire  confidence,  either. 

Further,  note  that  die  rise  in  inter- 
est rates  here  and  abroad  points  to- 
ward renewed  recession,  perhaps  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  This  supports 
my  continuing  long-term  forecast  of] 
deflation  and  low  er  interest  rates.  Rut 
in  the  meantime,  earnings  may  be 
disappointing.  As  we  have  seen  re- 
cently with  stocks  like  Motorola 
(down  18%  since  Apr.  8),  when  earn- 
ings don't  meet  analysts'  expecta- 
tions. Wall  Street  doesn't  take  the 
stocks  outside  and  shoot  them;  it 
dispatches  them  on  the  spot. 

Accounts  managed  by  my  firm  re- 
main net  short  -sellers  of  U.S.  stocks. 
If  you  want  to  join  us,  expect  gut 
wrenching  volatility.  Otherwise,  re-} 
duce  your  U.S.  stock  positions  on  any 
rallies  and  move  into  cash  until  the 
bear  hibernates. 

When  should  you  again  buy  equi- 
ries?  Be  patient.  This  dow  nturn  could 
last  the  better  part  of  the  year.  WM 
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GROUP  COMPANIES: 


CREDIT  SUISSE 
SWISS  VOLKSBANK 
LEU  HOLDING  LTD. 
CS  FIRST  BOSTON 


FIDES  INFO  RM  ATI  K 


CS  LIFE 
ELECTROWATT  LTD. 


Strong  earnings  gains 
strengthen  CS  Holding's 
leadership  in  the  global 
financial  services  sector 


CONSOLIDATED 
FINANCIAL  HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR  1993 


1993 

1992 

CHANGE 

CASH  FLOW 

SFR  M 

5,257 

2,983 

76% 

NET  PROFIT 

SFR  M 

1,993 

1,178 

69% 

SHAREHOLDERS' 
EQUITY* 

SFR  M 

15,807 

10,751 

47% 

RETURN 
ON  EQUITY* 

SFR  M 

14.3% 

11.9% 

*  before  deduction  of  minority  interests 


CS  Holding  is  one  of  the  leading  financial  services  groups  in 
the  world.  Operating  from  some  500  offices  worldwide  and 
employing  more  than  50,000  people,  CS  Holding  is  active  in 
all  five  continents  and  in  all  the  world's  principal  financial 
centres.  For  a  copy  of  our  1993/94  Annual  Report,  please 
telephone  (41  1)  212  02  90  or  fax  (41  1)  212  06  69. 

CS  HOLDING   NUSCHELERSTRASSE  I    8021  ZURICH  SWITZERLAND 
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The  yen's  move  this  spring  is  just  a  harbinger  of 
what  could  turn  into  an  explosive  rally. 

Ihe  calm  before 
the  storm 


BY  ANDREW  J.  KRIEGER 


Andrew  J.  Krieger  is  managing  director 

of  KB  Currency  Advisors,  Inc., 

a  foreign  currency  investment  management 

and  hedging/overlay  firm 

based  in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

He  is  author  of  The  Money  Bazaar. 


The  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ment in  the  currency  markets  during 
the  past  several  months  has  been  the 
astonishing  lack  of  volatility.  The 
Federal  Reserve  intervened  in  the  cur- 
rency markets  on  Apr.  29,  buying 
dollars  ostensibly  to  counteract  the 
market's  volatility.  But  the  Fed's  real 
concern  seemed  to  be  with  the  health 
of  the  bond  market.  It  felt  that  a 
sharply  declining  dollar  would  only 
add  to  the  bond  market's  woes.  In 
fact,  currency  rates  have  been  omi- 
nously quiet  this  year.  The  only  im- 
portant move  has  been  a  slow  upward 
creep  in  the  value  of  the  yen  against 
the  dollar. 

This  year  the  yen  has  already  moved 
up  7%  against  the  dollar,  and  it  is  now 
trading  at  around  102  yen  to  the 
dollar.  Notwithstanding  that  the  yen 
is  already  very  expensive  on  a  purchas- 
ing power  basis,  I  diink  pressures  are 
building  for  a  further  upward  move. 

Look  at  the  turmoil  in  the  global 
capita!  market.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1994  die  prior-year's  bond  mar- 
ket rallies  came  to  an  ugly  and  abrupt 
end,  generating  billions  of  dollars  in 


losses  in  the  process.  Some  of  the 
world's  most  talented  traders  and  fund 
managers  lost  huge  sums,  as  die  trends 
reversed.  Their  stop-loss  orders — or- 
ders, diat  is,  to  sell  into  falling  mar- 
kets— triggered  liquidations  and  sent 
prices  plunging  still  further. 

When  it  began  pushing  up  short- 
term  interest  rates  in  January,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  trying  to  calm  fears 
about  future  inflation  and  push  down 
long-term  interest  rates.  Alas,  the  fact 
that  the  Fed  changed  course  in  its 
interest  rate  policy  for  the  first  time 
since  1989  only  added  to  the  bond 
market's  volatility.  That  in  turn  pre- 
cipitated a  selloff  in  stock  markets 
around  the  globe. 

I  expect  the  stock  and  bond  volatili- 
ty to  spill  over  into  the  currencv  mar 
ket.  All  international  capital  ultimate- 
ly flows  through  currencies,  as  do  all 
international  trade  flows.  These  flows 
eventually  drive  the  currencies,  and 
they  drive  them  even  more  powerfully 
than  do  purchasing  power  relation- 
ships. That's  why  the  yen  is  now 
worth  just  under  a  penny  on  traders' 
terminals,  even  though  100  yen 
won't  buy  you  anything  close  to  a 
dollar's  worth  of  rice  in  Tokyo. 

Massive  losses  in  the  equity  and 
bond  markets  are  very  deflationary. 
Wealth  has  been  destroyed.  Assets — 
real  estate  and  business  concerns — are 
being  repriced  downward,  making  ev- 
eryone poorer. 

Consider  the  global  deflationary 
effects  of  Japan's  asset  implosion. 
Over  recent  years  trillions  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  by  Japanese  investors  as 
real  estate  and  equity  values  have 
dropped  sharply.  It  could  get  worse 
over  there.  A  rising  yen  decimates 
Japanese  exporters. 

Japanese  investors  and  companies 
have  curtailed  their  foreign  invest- 


ment activities  as  a  result.  They  arej 
going  to  be  leaving  at  home  more  and 
more  of  their  $130  billion  annual 
trade  surplus  rather  than  investing  big 
chunks  of  it  in  foreign  securities,  of- 
fice buildings  and  factories.  I  think 
the  recent  rise  of  the  yen  may  very  well 
be  the  final  impetus  to  shake  the 
lethargy  out  of  the  currency  markets 
and  set  in  motion  a  period  of  abso- 
lutely wild  volatility. 

If  Japanese  investors  w  ere  to  dump 
the  U.S.,  British,  German  and  other 
government  bonds  they  own  now, 
global  equity  and  bond  values  would 
suffer  horribly.  Capital  flows  would 
become  quite  discontinuous,  and  cur- 
rency markets  would  become  increas- 
ingly unstable,  as  investors  fled  for  safe- 
ty. We  would  look  back  on  early  1994 
as  the  true  quiet  before  the  storm. 
Foreign  exchange  trading  is  now  so 
huge — on  the  order  of  $1  trillion  a 
day — that  the  central  banks  would  be 
powerless  to  stabilize  currencies. 

Here's  a  way  to  play  this  admittedly 
apocalyptic  scenario: 

In  my  Feb.  28  column,  when  the 
yen/dollar  rate  was  108.5/S1,  I  rec- 
ommended a  yen  strangle,  the  simulta- 
neous purchase  of  out-of-the-moncy 
yen  calls  and  yen  puts.  A  strangle  is  a 
two-sided  bet  on  volatility — it  makes 
money  for  you  with  a  sharp  movement 
either  way  in  a  currency  rate. 

At  the  time,  the  price  of  the  strangle 
was  106  ticks  on  the  Philadelphia 
exchange.  Each  tick  represents  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  dollar  in  the  price  of  1  yen. 
Each  contract  is  for  6.25  million  yen, 
so  the  strangle  w  ould  have  cost  S663. 

Since  then  the  yen  has  moved 
smartly  upward.  That  made  the  put  \ 
close  to  worthless,  but  also  made  the 
call  quite  valuable.  The  strangle  I 
suggested  is  now  quoted  at  190  ticks, 
or  $1,188  for  the  contract. 

If  you  bought  then,  sell  the  strangle 
now  and  reinvest  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a  one-sided  bet  in  favor  of  the 
yen.  I  would  recommend  a  three- 
month,  out- of- the -money  call  on  the 
yen  with  a  strike  price  of  1.05  cents 
per  yen  (or  95.2  yen  to  the  dollar). 
This  call  was  recently  quoted  at  70 
ticks  (or  $438  per  contract).  With  the 
yen  recently  closing  at  101.6  to  the 
dollar,  or  0.984  cent  per  yen,  this  call 
is  a  fairly  aggressive  bet.  It  will  proba- 
bly either  expire  worthless — or  make 
you  a  lot  of  money.  ■! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dealerscope  Merchandising  Products  of  the  Month 


VIVID  3D™  from  NuReality 


Add  a  whole  new  dimension 
of  sound  to  your  video  games 
and  multimedia  applications 
with  the  VIVID  3D™  sound 
enhancement  system  from 
NuReality.  Based  on  patented 
SRS  (•)  technology,  the  VIVID 
3D  creates  dynamic  3D  sound 
from  only  2  speakers  The 
VIVID  3D  easily  attaches  to 
any  cartridge-based  game 
system  (such  as  Nintendo  or 
Sega),  or  to  any  computer  with 
a  sound  card.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (800)  501-8086,  or 
write  NuReality,  2907  Daimler 
St.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705. 


Combine  Text  and  High 
Quality  Images  with  the 
Video  Messenger 


User  friendly,  this  quality 
Character  Generator  can  dis- 
play 100+  color  messages  any 
time  or  day  you  want,  any- 
where on  a  TV  screen  you 
want  to  inform  and  motivate 
You  can  link  messages  with 
hundreds  of  Kodak  Photo  CD 
Images!  Call  Us!  The  Video 
Messenger  Company,  251 
Main  Street,  Stamford,  CT 
06901;  (800)  800-7128 


Coast  Manufacturing  Company  Color  Accent7 

A  new  color  accent  line  of  high- 
quality  video  carrying  cases 
includes  the  Universal  Carryall 
CAV-50,  8mm  Camcorder  Carryall 
CAV-40  and  the  ultra-compact  8mm 
Camcorder  Case  CAV-30.  Dense 
polyfoam  inner-wall  construction 


provides  "Shock-Protection"  of  valuable 


The  AAA  Trip 
Planner  From 
Compton's 
NewMedia 


ttVV?.^4^  The  AAA  Trip 
Planner  provides 
reliable  and  detailed 
information  to  make 
your  next  trip  more 
enjoyable.  This  com- 
prehensive CD-ROM 
is  filled  with  driving 
directions,  maps,  even 
valuable  travel 
information  such  as 
AAA  ratings  of  hotels, 
restaurants,  and 
popular  attractions. 
And  the  convenient 
GeoLocate  routing  and 
mapping  feature  lets 
you  view  suggested 
routes  of  travel  while 
you  add  the  places  to 
eat,  sleep  and  visit 
along  the  way.  For 
orders  and  inquiries, 
call  (800)  862-2206; 
Fax;  (619)  929-2577. 


Video  Carrying  Cases 

contents;  webbing  around  the 
cases  adds  strength  and  quick- 
release  locks  provide  easy  access. 
These  cases  feature  a  fashionable 
dual  accent  stripe,  comfortable 
handle  grip  and  detachable, 
adjustable  shoulder  strap 


For  more  information,  call  (800)  333-6282. 


ASK0  Stainless  Steel  Dishwashers 

ASKO  stainless  steel  dishwashers  from  Sweden  outperform 
top  U.S.  models  in  cleaning  power,  durability  and  quiet 
operation  An  Asko  uses  only  5  3  gallons  of  water  per  load 
(about  half  of  most  domestic  models),  so  you  can  save  over 
1 ,600  gallons  of  water  per  year  For  a  free  brochure, 
call  Asko,  Inc.  at  (800)  367-2444 


Western  Digital  Has  Solutions  To 
Upgrade  Your  Computer's  Capacity 

Software  applications  used  to  require 
15-20  Mbs  of  space  Not  any  more. 
With  Windows  graphical  interface,  all 
the  complex  applications  it  allows  you 
to  access,  and  multimedia  applications,  there  is  an  almost 
insatiable  demand  for  computer  memory 

That's  where  Western  Digital  comes  in.  As  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  disk  drives.  WD  offers  a  full  range  of  products, 
all  guaranteed  to  be  compatible  with  your  PC,  all  with  three  year 
warranties,  and  all  incredibly  easy  to  install.  Upgrade  your 
computer's  capacity  before  you  see  the  dreaded  words  "Disk 
Full."  Western  Digital  has  the  solution  for  you. 

For  more  information,  call  (800)  568-9272 


August.  1994. 


The  Allegro  MBC4030  TV  Remote  Control 

The  Allegro  MBC4030  is  the  latest  multi-brand 
remote  from  the  inventor  of  TV  remote  control 
Zenith   Operate  up  to  7  components  with  extra 
large  buttons  and  NightVision™  glow  in  the  dark 
channel,  volume  and  VCR  controls.  Available  in 
For  more  information,  call  Allegro  at  (800)  829-9234. 


Recoton  TV  800-AWACS+ 


From  the  leader  in  design, 
engineering  and  manufacturing 
of  indoor  antennas,  comes  this 
latest  advanced  technology 
product  —  the  Recoton  TV 
800-AWACS+   It's  an  amplified 
indoor  TV  (VHF/UHF)  and  FM 
stereo  antenna  that  can 
improve  the  picture  and  sound 
quality  on  most 
systems.  It  features  a 
unique  spiral  collector 
grid  that  provides  360- 
degree  reception  for  a 
clear  and  consistent 
signal  across  all 
channels  and  stations. 


It  also  has  a  sophisticated 
amplifier  circuit  and  ultra 
modern  styling  that  resembles 
the  famous  Air  Force  AW  ACS 
surveillance  aircraft  The  TV 
800-AWACS+  antenna  is 
available  at  better  electronic 
stores  throughout  the  USA 
and  carries  an  MSRP  of 

$99.99.  For  more 
information,  call  or 
write  Recoton, 
46-23  Crane  Street, 
Long  Island  City, 
New  York  11101; 
(800)  742-3438. 
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As  bond  prices  anticipated  too  little  inflation  in  the  1970s, 
so  they  may  be  anticipating  too  much  inflation  today. 

The  case  for 
bonds,  now 


BY  STEVE  H.  HANKE  &  SIR  ALAN  WALTERS 


Steve  H.  Hanke  is  a  professor  of 
Applied  Economics  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore  and  Sir  Alan  Walters  is  vice  chairman 
of  AIG  Trading  Group,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C. 


The  past  few  months  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  bond  market  rout.  From 
their  low  of  5.8%  last  October,  the 
yields  on  30-year  Treasury  bonds 
have  shot  up  to  nearly  7.3%.  Anyone 
who  bought  $100,000  worth  of  long 
bonds  in  October  is  now  sitting  on 
something  worth  about  $83,000. 

The  market,  of  course,  is  now  ex- 
pecting a  decade  of  renewed  inflation. 
Now  that  the  market  has  fallen  apart, 
analysts  are  trotting  out  evidence  to 
justify  why  inflation  is  likely  to  rekin- 
dle. The  economy  grew  at  a  sizzling 
7.5%  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993;  unemployment  has  fallen  from 
7.4%  a  year  ago  to  6.5%;  commodity 
prices,  measured  by  the  Economist's 
commodity  price  index,  increased  by 
over  10%  during  the  past  year;  gold 
prices  moved  up  about  9%  during  the 
same  period;  and  so  on. 

But  before  jumping  to  hasty  con- 
clusions and  dumping  your  bonds, 
ask  yourself  a  simple  question:  How 
well  do  bond  prices  and  yields  predict 
inflation?  The  answer:  not  very  well. 

Go  back  to  December  1971.  Ten- 
car  U.S.  governments  were  yielding 
6.4%,  implying  that  inflation  would 
continue  to  run  at  around  3.3%  per 


annum  for  the  decade.  Inflation  in 
fact  averaged  about  7.5%  during  the 
1970s.  Fortunes  were  lost  by  bond- 
holders who  believed  what  the  market 
was  saying  in  1971 . 

By  December  1981  the  ten-year 
bond  yielded  14%.  That  rate  implicitly 
forecast  double-digit  inflation 
throughout  the  1980s — and  com- 
pletely missed  the  taming  of  inflation 
under  Ronald  Reagan  and  Paul 
Volcker.  By  December  1991  the  yield 
on  the  ten-year  bond  was  back  to 
7.1%  and  falling.  Fortunes  were  made 
betting  against  the  bond  market's 
predictive  powers. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  confidence 
what  inflation  is  likely  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  decade.  We  can,  however,  be 
fairly  certain  that  the  average  rate  of 
inflation  over  the  next  two  years  will 
be  consistent  with  monetary  growth 
over  the  past  three  years. 

In  the  U.S.  the  best  money  supply 
measure  for  predicting  inflation  has 
been  M2,  which  includes  cash  plus 
checking  and  savings  accounts.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  M2  has  declined 
from  about  4%  in  1990  to  little  more 
than  l%in  1993. 

Dooking  ahead,  this  recent  M2  ex- 
perience suggests  that  inflation  will  be 
subdued  and  unlikely  to  exceed  3%  in 
the  period  1994-95,  and  is  most  likely 
to  be  closer  to  2%.  That's  a  far  cry 
from  the  market's  current  inflation 
expectation  of  about  3.6%  over  the 
next  decade.  If  Alan  Greenspan  re- 
mains at  the  Fed  after  his  current  term 
expires  in  1996,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  3.6%  expectation 
overshoots  the  mark. 

Some  bond  bears  argue  that  M2 
should  not  be  relied  on  to  forecast 
inflation  because  savers  have  switched 
out  of  savings  accounts  in  the  1990s. 
This  puts  a  downward  bias  on  the  M2 


measure,  causing  it  to  underestimate 
inflationary  pressures.  These  bears  as- 
sert that  M0,  cash  plus  deposits  of 
banks  at  the  Fed,  is  the  more  appro- 
priate measure.  This  measure  has 
been  growing  at  nearly  10%  per  an- 
num for  some  three  years,  and  pre- 
sages average  inflation  of4.5%  to  5.5% 
over  the  next  two  years. 

The  problem  with  the  bears'  argu- 
ment is  that  M0  is  biased  upward, 
largely  because  many  of  the  dollar 
bills  that  have  been  printed  have  been 
exported  for  use  in  countries  with 
rampant  inflation.  Correcting  for  this 
leakage  of  dollar  bills  from  the  U.S., 
the  inflation  predicted  for  the  period 
1994-95  based  on  the  adjusted  M0 
measure  is  2.5%  to  3.5%.  That  is  only  a 
little  higher  than  the  range  predicted 
by  using  the  traditional  M2  money 
supply  measure. 

This  suggests  that  now  is  a  good 
time  to  hold  on  to  your  bonds  if  you  | 
are  thinking  of  selling,  and  to  buy 
bonds  if  you  have  some  cash  on  hand. 
Given  the  yield  cunt's  current  shape! 
(see  chart),  you  should  buy  bonds 
with  maturities  no  shorter  than  10 1 
years,  and  not  be  afraid  to  venture  out  I 
20  or  30  years.  If  the  market  is  overes- 
timating renewed  inflation,  a  major 
bond  market  rally  lies  in  store,  and  the  j 
total  return  on  the  long  bonds — yield 
plus     principal     appreciation — will 
handsomely  reward  investors  who  are 
willing  to  bet  against  the  market's 
current  nervousness. 

What  could  go  wrong?  Bill  Clinton 
could  replace  Greenspan  in  1996  with 
Alan  Blinder  or  some  other  inflation 
dove.  But  remember  how  the  White 
House  exulted  in  low  inflation  and 
falling  interest  rates  last  year.  It's  a 
good  bet  the  President  will  think 
twice  before  dumping  Greenspan. HI 


The  steep  slope 

Yield 
8% 


r         5        10  20  30 

Maturity  (years) 

Source:  Barra,  Inc. 

You  get  paid  well  for  taking  a  risky  bet 
on  long  bonds. 
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OWN  YOUR  OWN  RANCH  IN 
THE  COLORADO  ROCKIES 


'es  Wagon  Creek  Ranch  is  offering  minimum  40  acre  ranches  starting  at  as  little  as  $25,000. 
>rovide  full  financing  and  buyer  protection.  If  you've  ever  dreamed  of  owning  your  own  piece  of 
Rockies,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  This  property  can  provide  you  with  a  perfect  base  for  vacations, 
;-cpuntry  skiing,  hunting,  camping  and  a  host  of  other  outdoor  sports  and  family  fun.  For  more 
mation  without  obligation, 


Call  1-800-FORBES-5.  Outside  the  U.S.  (719)  379-3263. 


Broker.  NAV930347.  AD  23074. 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


STOCK  MARKET 
WARNING: 


Every  day  that  passes 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to 
the  next  stock  market 
debacle.  But  don't  panic. 
The  stock  market  NEVER 
makes  a  big  move-up  or 
down-without  giving 
plenty  ot  advance  warning. 
,  Many  investors  think  the 
MARTIN  ZWEIG  500  point  "Black  Monday" 
crash  on  10/19/87,  came  right  out  of  the  blue. 

Not  so.  My  key  indicators— 22  Monetary,  and 
36  Sentiment  and  Momentum,  clearly  signaled 
sharply  rising  risks  in  August  and  kept  getting 
worse.  These  indicators  guided  my  Zweig 
Forecast  to  a  9%  gain  on  Black  Monday,  a  50.4% 
gain  for  1987  and  a  753.3%  gain-with  not  one 
downyear-torthe  past  13'2yearsending  12/93. 
(Past  results  are  no  guarantee  of  future  results.) 
The  Zweig  Forecast,  published  every  three 


weeks,  continually  updates  my  market  indicators 
and  maintains  a  securities  portfolio,  which 
earned  the  profits  detailed  above  and  that  you 
can  easily  fol  low,  step-by-step^ 

Try  The  Zweig  Forecast 
and  we'll  rush  you  the  un- 
listed phone  number  to 
Zweig's  telephone  hotline, 
updatedatleastthreetimes 
a  week,  plus  a  gift  copy  of 
Zweig's  newly  updated 
best-selling  classic  ($20 
retail).  Prorafamoney-back 
guarantee  of  cou  rse. 


EXTRA  BONUS 


Three-Month  Trial  $55 
One-Year  $265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9063 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

P.O.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  §65:  $55 

An  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 
Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 
each  week  for  10  weeks  for:$8Si$55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 
any  household.  SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  also  will 
receive  a  copy  of  WALL  STREET  WORDS,  an  accessible  dictionary  of  over 
3.500  terms  (retail  price  $8.95).  In  addition  to  clear  definitions,  this 
convenient  guide  features  special  explanations,  helpful  hints,  and  case 
histories  on  87  topics  of  special  interest,  contributed  by  32  industry 
professionals — plus  48  case-example  paragraphs  by  the  author.  (Available 
while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  tax-deductible. 
Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with  name, 
address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll  Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext  2903-Dept  41 6A23)  American  Express,  MasterCard  or  Visa.  24  hours  a  day. 
7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
NY  residents  add  sales  tax.  Foreign  rates  upon  request. 

The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey4 

220  East  42nd  Street 
NY,  NY  10017-5891 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE 

CBSi  486  Computer 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  Th  ese  free,  two 
cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 
eral or  all  of  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
part-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
purchase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
puter and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
a  discount.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
per  mont|i  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
To  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

Computer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  317-758-4415) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES     ■    BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 

Specialists  In  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 
fMaumrr   ^'"Write  for  FREE  KIT: 

m  i>ki 


P.O.  Box  484-FB 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

800-321-CORP.  302-652-6532 


An  entire  new  field  of  opportu- 
nities has  opened  for  people 
with  vision. 

•  SMR  equity  build-outs 

•  PCS  bidding  syndicates 
$16,000  risk  capital  required. 
IRA  &  self  directed  pension 
plan  qualified.  For  more  info: 

1-800-723-1338 


$  OVER  ONE  BILLIONS 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 

Major  Kjruitacliiring  to  Small  Retail  Shops 
No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREATWESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


GOLD  MINE  FOR  SALE 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Exclusive  Executive 
Location.  Marina,  300  Seat  Restaurant 
Plus  Convention  Center  and  Hotel 
Facility  High  Volume  Turn  Key 
Operation.  50  yrs  in  Operation,  Private 
Airport  &  Golf  Courses  nearby. 
Send  Inquiries  to:  Restaurant, 
Box  7022,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  33338 


Steel  Framed  Homes 
for  Lasting  Value 

♦  9"  (R-30)  Energy  Efficient  Insulation 

♦  Unmatched  Protection  from  Wind, 
Fire,  Termites,  Snow,  Earthquakes 

♦  Over  66%  of  all  Steel  Recycled 


Distributors  Wanted 


♦  Simple,  Bolt-Together  Construction 

♦  Refundable  Investment,  Full  Training 

♦  1 8-Yeor  Industry  Leader  with  Homes 
in  all  50  States  and  26  Countries 

Call  Today  to  IHHHp| 

Order  FREE  [Q^m^  ] 

Info  Packet  or  (■■^■B 

$9.95  VIDEO  liNiiiiiiiiiiili 


1-800-TRI-STEEL 


II0O-I74-7IJ3 

1817)497  7070    Fix  (817)497-7497 
»>"St66l    5400  S  Stemmons  Fiwy  .  Denton.  TX  76205 
StnjctuBs  tic  eiM«v<Mw« 


.FREE 
CATALOG 

of  business  books  for  sale 
by  the  U.S.  Government! 

Wrile  id 

Free  Business  Catalog 
U  S  (iovernment  Print  inn  Office 
Office  of  Marketing— Stop  SM 
Washington.  DC  20401 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Batchelor  Master  Doctoi 
Business  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance, 
Tech  Mgmt,  Law,  Paralegal 
IntT  Business,  Health  Care, 
Human  Resources  Admin,  i 
(800)477-2254(24  hrs)  - 
Southern  California  University 
202  Fashion-F.  Tustin,  CA  92660 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELOR'S  •  MASTER'S  •  DOCTORATI 

For  Work.  Life  and  Academic  Experience 

Earn  your  degree  throughi 
convenient  home  study 

(800)  471-0306  ex.  185 
Fax:  (310)471-6456 

send  detailed  resume  for  mil  cv/umavo] 

Pacific  Western  Universitj 

600  N  Sepulwda  Blvd.,  Oapt.  185,  Los  Ang»lw,  CA  90049' 


FREE  VIDEO 


EXTERNAL  DEGREES 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/JD 
|  Credit  for  work  /life  exp.  •  Accredited 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs.) 

LaSalle  University 

I  Dept.  879  Mandevllle,  LA  70470-4000 


For  Information  on 
Forbes/Market  Classified 
Call  Linda  Loren 
212-620-2440 


VOICE  MAIL 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


PRESENTATION  EQUIPMENT 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 
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on't  be  out 

OFTtfUCH! 


Talking  Technology  has 
multi-line  voice  and  fax 
processing  systems  so  you 
can  stay  in  touch  with 
your  world! 

Complete  multi-line 
packages  start  at  $699! 

For  Sales  and 
Technical  Information  Call: 
1-800-947-4884 

Demo:  1-510-522-3800  ext.  120 
TALKING  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  fjj 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


E  BUY  DIAMONDS! 

Call  or  fax  GIA  info 
for  cash  offer. 
-Any  quantity!- 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 

Main  St.,  Greenville,  KY  42345 
100-844-3100  or  FAX  502+338-9605 


VACATIONS 


•I* 


DIVE  LAUCALA 
FORBES  MAGAZINE  S 
FIJI  ISLAND 
Extraordinary  diving,  fishing, 
wind  surfing,  sailing,  water-skiing 

and  more. . . 
PRICE  INCLUDES  ALL  MEALS, 

ALL  DRINKS,  UNLIMITED 
USE  OF  ALL  RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES,  ANYTIME 

YOU  WISH! 
Resv./Info:  Errol  Ryland 
BOX  1 49,  Ft  Garland,  CO  811 33 
Call:  1-800-FORBES-5 
Outside  USA:  (719)  379-3264 


FiftyPeople 

gff  K[£verv 

■■'ff    week  — 


3  Miay# 


STOU1K 


Most  are 


Millionaires 

WEALTH: 
An  Owner's  Manual 

By  Michael  Stolper 
Published  by  Harper  Business 
$  1 1 .00  plus  $3.00  postage  &  handling 


Call  1-800-426-6502 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


HEDGE 


The  first  monthly  newsletter  to 
cover  the  realm  of  hedge  funds 
in  its  entirety,  offering  a  global 
look  at  advisors  and  funds  in  a 
convenient,  accurate  and  timely 
format. 

Managed  Account  Reports  Inc. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10001 
Fax  (212)  213-1870  or  call 
Lydia  Soto  at  212-213-6202 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

These  custom-made  cases 
and  binders  protect  your 
valuable  copies  Irom  dam- 
age They  hold  about  hall  a 
year  s  issues  Made  Irom  re 
inlorced  board  covered  with 
leather-like  material  in 
red  Title  is  hot-stamped 
in  gold  Binders  have 
special  spring  mechanism 
to  hold  snap-in  rods 
Cases  1-S7  95  3-S21  95 
Binders  1  $9  95  3-S27  95 
ORDER  FROM  Jesse  Jones  Industries  Oept  FB, 
499  East  Erie  Ave  Phila  ,  PA  19134  Enclose 
name  address  I  no  PO  Bo»i  &  paymeni  Add$i  per 
unit  lor  PSH  Outside  USA  $2  50  per  unit  IU  S  lunds 
only)  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  Credit  card 
orders  call  l-800-825-6690(mm  $15)  Please  allow 
4  to  6  weeks  tor  delivery  SjjjrtjCtlon  Guaranteed 


LASER  POINTER 


SQ^mt  129 

BLACK/WHITjE    24K  GOLD 

'        plus  shipping  &  handling 

• •  1  Year  Limited  Warranty 
*     •  Range  up  to  100  yds. 
•  WE  include  2  AAA 
Batteries 


P.O.  Box  2712 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 
Fax  510-838-3172 


TOLL  FREE 

800-291-5511 


AUDIO  BOOKS 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


^^World's  Largest  Selection  ol  Audio  Books 

'Bestsellers  1 

on  Cassette  S 

<  Full-length  " 

Readings  t 

'Call  for  Free  ^ 
Brochure 


(800)  626-3333 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Permanently  end  back  pain 
by  training  your  back  to 
properly  support  itself. 

Endorsed  by  Health 
Care  Professionals 

PosturEvolution 

Posture 
Education 
Products 

43  Katonah  Avenue 
Katonah,  NY  10536 

800-392-0363 


ForbesrCapitalistTbol® 


America's  Largest  Selection 
of  Oil  Reproductions  On  Canvas. 


Y-jiine  art  transforms  a  room  like  nothing 
•Or  else  can.  Choose  from  a  large  selection 
of  on-canvas  replicas  that  recreate  exactly 
the  colors,  details  and  textures  of  original  oil 
painting  masterpieces. 
We  quarantee  your  satisfaction  always. 
Choose  from  60  museum-guality,  solid  wood 
frames,  hand  leafed  and  finished  to  comple- 
ment the  period  and  style  of  the  original 
paintings.  


ORDER   TOLL-FREE   24  HOURS 

1-800-222-6827    Ext  655 


48  pg  Color  catalog  ol  300  reproductions.  $5,  refundable 
P.O.  Drawer  D-654 .  Somersville,  CT  06072 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  hand- 
crafted from  solid  mohogony  with 
hondpainted  markings  and  details 

•  Over  160  models'  in  stock 

•  Priced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950-9944 


I  VI  II  I  I 


woiursiiAnNC  tunts 
orrwE 

AHrOSCUlPrUKS 

U?S5  Nort*i  79lh  Street 
Scots**  Alport,  A2  85260 
(602)  Wt  1841  CS-i  » 


MAIL  ORDER 


"Elevette" 

Practical 

Luxury. 

Enjoy  the  practical 
luxury  of  "Elev- 
ette", the  custom- 
built  residential  ele- 
vator that's  ideal 
for  those  who 
can't  or  shouldn't 
climb  stairs.  Write 
today  for  more 
information: 


INCUNATOR 


COMPANY  OF 

Dept.  7 
P.O.Box  1557 
Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1557 


AMERICA 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Paramount,  anyone? 

Most  risk  arbitragers  have  taken  a 
horrendous  beating  on  the  Viacom- 
Paramount  Communications  deal. 
Viacom  already  has  paid  the  equiva- 
lent of  $53.50  in  cash  per  Paramount 
share  but  still  owes  Paramount  share- 
holders a  package  of  Viacom  paper. 
Paramount  was  recently  trading  at 
37% — in  essence,  that's  the  value 
Wall  Street  is  ascribing  to  the  Viacom 
securities  still  to  come. 

Unsure  of  t  he  value  of  the  Viacom 
paper,  lots  of  arbs  are  now  dumping 
their  t  en  laming  Paramount  shares 
and  taking  the  market's  $37.75  apiece 
for  them.  Not  Los  Angeles  money 
manager  David  Millison.  He's  buying 
Paramount.  Why?  He  thinks  that  with 
Viacom  Class  B  now  selling  at  22% 
(down  from  around  60  before  the 
merger  was  announced),  the  complex 
package  of  securities  that  Paramount 
stockholders  will  get  from  Viacom 
when  the  acquisition  closes  is  current- 
ly worth  $42,  an  11%  premium  to 
Paramount's  current  price. 

The  value  of  Viacom's  paper  pack- 
age will  depend,  ultimately,  on  Wall 
Street's  valuation  of  Viacom's  Class  B 
stock.  Analysts  put  that  value  at  any- 
where from  $  1 8  to  $44  a  share.  Those 
pegging  it  on  the  low  side  fear  the 
stock  will  drop  further  if  Viacom's 
proposed  merger  with  cash  flow-rich 
Blockbuster  Entertainment  busts. 
But  Millison  thinks  the  market  has 
already  discounted  this  possibility  in 
Viacom's  price.  Millison  expects  Via- 
com B  to  go  to  30  or  so  over  the  next 
year.  At  that  price,  he  says,  the  pack- 
age of  Viacom  paper  would  be  worth 
as  much  as  $49  per  Paramount  share 
currently  outstanding.  That's  30% 
above  where  Paramount  now  trades. 

-Riva  Atlas 

Rating  Centex 

Rising  MORTGAGE  rates  have  hurt  the 
stock  of  Dallas-based  Centex  Corp., 
the  $3.2  billion  (sales)  builder  of 
homes  in  20  states  across  the  U.S. 
Since  peaking  at  45%  in  early  Febru- 
ary, NYSE  listed  Centex  has  fallen 
nearly  40%,  to  a  recent  28%. 

Oversold,  says  Dillon,  Read  home- 
building  analyst  John  Stanley,  who 
now  rates  Centex's  32.4  million 
shares  a  great  buy. 

After  a  modest  near-term  lull, 


thanks  to  higher  rates,  Stanley  expects 
single  family  housing  activity  to  grad 
ually  increase  over  the  next  year  or 
two.  Such  an  environment,  lie  says, 
benefits  a  big  publicly  held  builder 
like  Centex  because  it  has  better  ac- 
cess to  capital  than  smaller  home 
builders.  • 

What  about  the  impact  of  higher 
interest  rates  on  Centex's  mortgage 
banking  business,  which  last  year  ac- 
counted for  42%  of  pretax  income? 


A  Centex  house  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Oversold  on  mortgage  rate  concerns. 


While  Stanley  admits  that  mortgage 
originations  will  be  affected,  he  says 
the  main  adverse  effect  will  be  on 
refinancings.  But  that's  not  such  a  big 
deal:  Even  last  year,  when  low  rates 
pushed  refinancings  well  above  his- 
torical levels,  they  still  accounted  for 
only  20%  of  Centex's  mortgage  vol- 
ume. Although  Stanley  expects  Cen- 
tex's mortgage  banking  profits  to 
drop  25%  this  year,  he  looks  for  slow 
growth  to  resume  thereafter. 

Finally,  Stanley  says  Centex's  re- 
cent spinoff  of  51%  of  its  construction 
products  business  won't  dilute  earn 
ings.  Though  the  operation's  pros- 
pects are  good  because  of  higher  ce- 
ment and  gypsum  wallboard  prices,  it 
accounted  for  only  around  4%  of  Cen- 
tex's overall  profits.  Stanley  also  notes 
that  Centex  will  still  get  a  stream  of 
dividend  income  from  the  former  di- 
vision and  intends  to  use  some  of  the 
cash  proceeds  from  the  spinoff  to  buy 
back  stock. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
Centex  earned  $2.60  a  share,  up  36% 
over  fiscal  1993.  Stanley  estimates 


Centex  will  post  a  23%  gain,  to  $3.20, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  he's  right, 
the  stock  sells  for  a  cheap  nine  times 
anticipated  earnings. 

"A  buyer's  market" 

If  stocks  have  caught  a  cold,  the 
initial  public  offering  market  has  de- 
veloped pneumonia.  Last  year  was  a 
record-setter  for  IPOs;  over  600  com- 
panies went  public,  raising  $41  bil- 
lion. But  what  of  the  more  than  200 
firms  currently  in  registration  to  go 
public,  seeking  almost  $15  billion? 
Brokers  now  say  perhaps  half  of  those 
deals  won't  come  to  market  or  will 
have  to  be  scaled  back  sharply.  Re- 
ports David  DiPietro,  a  principal  in 
equity  capital  markets  at  Alex.  Brown 
&  Sons,  a  major  IPO  underwriter: 
"There  is  much  less  appetite  for  youn- 
ger companies  unless  they  have  tre- 
mendous growth  potential." 

In  the  last  half  of  April  there  was 
almost  no  interest,  period.  Nearly  half 
the  deals  slated  to  be  sold  were  can- 
celed or  postponed.  Among  the  casu- 
alties: Peter  Sprague,  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Semiconductor  Corp.,  who  has 
been  trying  to  raise  $20  million 
through  an  IPO  of  Wave  Systems 
Corp.,  his  startup  data  metering  com- 
pany (Forbes,  Oct.  18,  1993). 

Big  companies  have  been  hurt,  too. 
United  Technologies  Corp.  planned 
to  sell  about  40%  of  its  automotive 
unit  to  the  public  for  some  $400 
million.  But  when  its  blue-chip  un- 
derwriters— Lehman  Brothers,  Salo- 
mon Brothers  and  Lazard  Freres — 
couldn't  get  mutual  funds  and  other 
institutions  to  go  along  with  a  $22- 
to-$24-a-share  asking  price,  UTC 
pulled  the  deal. 

According  to  Securities  Data 
Corp.,  only  30  of  the  190  companies 
that  have  gone  public  so  far  this  year 
came  out  at  prices  above  the  initial 
range  in  their  prospectuses;  41  came 
out  below.  Another  bad  omen:  Last 
year  IPO  stock  prices  were  up  11%,  on 
average,  after  their  first  week  of  trad- 
ing. For  the  39  ipos  that  made  it  to 
market  in  April,  the  average  first-week 
gain  was  just  3%. 

Is  there  a  silver  lining  here?  If 
you're  a  potential  investor,  there  is. 
Says  Alex.  Brown's  DiPietro:  "It's 
clearly  a  buyer's  market." 

-James  R.  Norman 
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Forbes 


and  ITM  Present 


AN  EXECUTIVE  FORUM  ON  ALIGNING 
BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  STRATEGIES 

SEPTEMBER  12-14,  1994 

THE  NEW  YORK  HILTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  CONFERENCE  CREATED  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  (ITAA) 

TRANSFORUM  '94  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO: 

□  Use  information  technology  to  reach  your  current  strategic  objectives 

□  Leverage  the  most  influential  thinking  about  business  and  information  technology  to 
change  your  competitive  landscape 

□  Align  business  and  technology  strategies  to  transform  your  business. 
Speakers  include: 

□  Gary  Hamel,  professor  London  Business  School,  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities 
on  corporate  strategy 

□  Richard  Nolan,  professor,  Harvard  Business  School,  and  co-founder,  Nolan,  Norton  &  Co. 

□  Tom  Hout,  vice  president,  Boston  Consulting  Group,  and  author,  Competing  Against  Time 

□  Tom  Davenport,  partner,  Ernst  &  Young's  Center  for  Business  Innovation,  and  author, 
Process  Innovation:  Reengineering  Work  Through  Information  Technology 

□  Max  Hopper,  chairman,  SABRE  Technology  Group,  a  unit  of  AMR  Corporation 

Presented  in  Association  With: 
ANATEC  •  EDS  Corporation  •  Mead  Data  Central 

Participating  Regional  Associations:  Arizona  Software  Association  •  Chicago  Software  Association  •  Eastern  Technology  Council  • 
Indiana  Software  Association,  Inc.  •  Minnesota  Software  Association  •  North  Carolina  Electronics  and  Information  Technologies 
Association  •  New  York  Software  Industry  Association  •  Northern  Virginia  Technology  Council  •  Pennsylvania  Technology  Council 
•  Software  Association  of  Oregon  •  Software  Entrepreneurs'  Forum  •  Software  Council  of  Southern  California  •  Software  Valley 
Corporation  •  Southeastern  Software  Association  •  Suburban  Maryland/Montgomery  County  High  Technology  Council  •  Utah 
Information  Technologies  Association  •  Washington  Software  Association 

Don't  miss  this  special  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  experts  and  share 
ideas  and  strategies  with  your  peers.  Call  703-522-1268  today,  or  fax  or 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free  registration  packet. 

TFl^ 

Please  send  me  information  on  □  participating  as  a  sponsoring  organization 

□  attending  the  conference 

Mail:  Name  

ITAA  Title  


1616  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive  Company, 
Suite  1300  Address_ 
Arlington,  VA  22209   


City  State  Zip_ 

Phone  Fax   


Fax:  703-522-1054 
Phone:  703-522-1268 


"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  bless'd: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

—William  Shakespeare 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
-Act  IV,  Sc.  1 


M 


ore  than  1 60  corporations  have  invested  over  $5  million  in  regional  theatre  through  the 
National  Corporate  Theatre  Fund.  Together,  they  help  support  one  of  America's  most  vital  and 
valued  cultural  resources  —  nonprofit  professional  theatre. 

Learn  how  your  corporation  can  help  insure  the  continued  vitality  of  the  regional  theatre  movement. 
You'll  be  in  good  company.  Two  million  theatregoers  support  these  theatres  and  recognize  the  corporate 
sponsors  who  have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  our  nonprofit  professional  theatres. 

Contact  Michael  Wall,  Executive  Director,  National  Corporate  Theatre  Fund, 

32  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  Suite  2000,  New  York,  NY  10013.  Telephone  (212)  387-5115. 


National  Corporate  Theatre  Fund 


>rs  Theatre  of  Louisville  •  American  Conservatory  Theater,  San  Francisco  •  American  Repertory  Theatre,  Cambridge  • 
The  Cleveland  Play  House  •  Goodman  Theatre,  Chicago  •  Guthrie  Theater,  Minneapolis  •  Long  Wharf  Theatre,  New  Haven 
Old  Globe  Theatre,  San  Diego  •  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre  •  Trinity  Repertory  Company.  Providence 


One  good  call, 
one  not  so  good 

LN  March  1993,  with  drug  stocks 
eeling  from  Clinton  attacks  that  the 
irug  industry'  makes  too  much  mon- 
:y,  Graham  Tanaka  of  New  York's 
ranaka  Capital  Management  put  out 
i  buy  on  Pfizer  Inc.  Tanaka  was  im- 
pressed by  Pfizer's  new  drugs,  includ- 
ng  Procardia  XL  and  Norvasc,  for 
ivpertension  and/or  angina,  and  Zo- 
oft,  an  antidepressant.  Pfizer  already 
lad  spent  a  fortune  launching  them, 
ind  Tanaka  expected  profit  margins 
:o  widen  from  their  sale. 

After  Tanaka  talked  up  Pfizer  at 
iround  57,  the  stock  climbed  to  75  by 
ast  June.  That  would  have  been  a 
jood  time  to  sell.  It  then  retreated  to 
he  mid-50s  and  recently  was  at  61. 

"The  stock  deserves  to  be  back  in 
lie  70s  over  the  next  12  months,'" 
;ays  Tanaka,  though  he  admits  the 
ncremental  profits  he  expected  are 
ibout  a  year  late  coming.  He  esti- 
nates  Pfizer  will  earn  $4.35  a  share 
his  year  and  at  least  S5.25  in  1995. 

Last  summer,  when  CS  First  Boston 
malyst  Kevin  Gruneich  bumped  Tri- 
>une  Co.  from  a  buy  to  a  hold,  the 
tock.  had  just  nosed  under  50.  Grun- 
:ich  questioned  whether  Tribune's 
broadcast  operations  could  sustain 
heir  revenue  growth.  He  also  wor- 
ied  about  advertising  linage  in  Tri- 
bune's newspaper  group,  and  soft 
newsprint  prices  that  might  hurt  a 
Canadian  newsprint  business  49% 
jwned  by  Tribune. 

But  once  Tribune  dropped  to  48 
ind  change,  Gruneich  turned  around 
md  upgraded  the  stock  to  a  buy.  We 
vish  we'd  told  you  sooner  about 
3runeich's  change  of  heart;  Tribune 
tock  has  since  risen  to  a  recent  62%. 
3ut  the  move's  not  over,  says  Grun- 
:ich.  He  claims  that  Tribune  now  has 
he  greatest  advertising  momentum 
)f  any  diversified  newspaper  stock  he 
:overs,  that  broadcast  profits  remain 
trong  and  that  newsprint  prices 
hould  strengthen  the  second  half  of 
his  year — although  Tribune  recently 
:ut  its  stake  in  the  operation  and  so 
von't  benefit  as  much  from  stronger 
prices  as  it  would  have  last  year. 

Gruneich  estimates  Tribune  will 
:arn  $3.10  a  share  fully  diluted  in 
1994  and  $3.55  the  following  year, 
rle  sees  the  stock  in  the  low  70s  over 
he  next  12  months.  Hi 
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Q:  Where  can  your  ads  reach  people  who  travel  to  places 
that  are  sunny,  snowy,  historic,  trendy,  relaxing,  adven- 
turous, secluded,  lively,  fun,  romantic  and  beautiful? 

A:  FORBES  FYl's  Hot  &  Cool  Places  to  Go. 

This  exciting  new  direct-response  travel  section  is 
a  great  way  to  generate  quality  responses  from  FORBES 
readers:  active  travelers  who  are  constantly  seeking  out 
new  places  —  and  new  ways  to  get  there. 

FYI  Date:  September  26,  1994 
Closing  Date:  July  22,  1994 

For  details,  call  Linda  Lorert 

at  (212)  620-2440.  Fax:  (212)  620-2472. 


AN  ErWIRONMEMM,  REVOLUTION 
FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 

Something  enlightening  is  taking  place. 
A  historic  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  America's 
business  community  to  protect  the 
environment  by  promoting  the  use  of 
revolutionary  lighting  technologies  that 
reduce  pollution. 

Green  Lights,  a  voluntary  corporate 
initiative,  encourages  the  use  of  energy- 
efficient  lighting  where  it  is  profitable  and 
where  lighting  quality  is  improved. 
Through  this  initiative,  over  150  major 
corporations  have  already  agreed  to  reduce 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  and  help 
curb  acid  rain  and  smog  by  voluntarily 
upgrading  their  lighting  systems. 

To  leam  more  about  the  environmental 
benefits  of  energy-efficient  lighting  and 
how  you  and  your  company  can  profit 
from  it,  call  (202)  775-6650.  Or  write,  Green 
Lights,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Global  Change  Division,  401  M 

vttosr^    St.  S.W.  (ANR-445), 
„•   £%\    Washington  DC  20460. 
|  ^fftyj  S   The  environment  and 
X^wfmrg    your  accountants  can 
pro-^      breathe  a  little  easier. 


e  American  Advertising 
Federation 
Advertising  Hall  of  Achievement 
has  six  remarkable  members. 


Mary  Berner 
TV  Guide 


Sheri  Colonel 
Gotham  Group 


Donny  Deutsch 
Deutsch,  Inc. 


William  Katz 
BB  DC- 


Ken  Mandelbaum 
Mandelbaum  Mooney 
Ashley 


In  1994  we'd  like  to  add  a  few  more 


We  are  looking  for  people  who 
are  40  years  old  or  under,  em- 
ployed in  the  advertising  industry 
(agency,  client  company  or  media) 
in  the  United  States  or  with  an 
American  company  abroad. 

Nominees  will  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  career  achieve- 
ments, and  association  with  break- 
through or  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
business. 


Nominees  will  be  considered  by  a 
prestigious  Council  of  Judges,  se- 
lected for  their  experience,  impar- 
tiality and  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  personnel  of  the  advertising  in- 
dustry. 

We  will  induct  new  members  into 
the  Advertising  Hall  of  Achievement 
at  a  gala  luncheon  on  November  7, 
1994  at  The  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York  City. 


The  Advertising  Hall  of  Achievement  Official  Nomination  Form  1994 

Deadline  for  nominations  -  June  30. 


Candidate's  Name 

Company  

Address   


Title 


Age. 


Years  of  activity  in  advertising 


  College  or  university  

Was  the  candidate  a  member  of  an  AAV  college  chapter?  □  Yes  □  No  □  I  don't  know. 
Years  of  AAF  college  chapter  membership  -  from  19  to  19  . 


Nomination  Submitted  by 
Title  


Date  of  Submission 


Business  Phone 


Address 


Nomination  must  be  typed,  double-spaced,  three  pages  or  less.  This  form  must  be  included.  Do  not  submit  illustrations,  speeches,  books  or  samples.  Mai 
Bill  Stolpe.  General  Media,  1965  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10023.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Mr.  Stolpe  at  (212)  496-6100. 


EDITED  DY  DERO  A.  SAUNDERS 


The  more  things  change . . ." 
70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

From  the  issue  of  May  24,  1924) 


raged,  he  may  have  done  things  which 
were  illegal.  But  he  did  not  do  them 
with  the  intention  of  robbing  his  stock- 
holders "  -B.C.  Forbes 


His  new 
1924  Chevy 
"increased 
the  value  of 
the  farm  100%,'' 
said  Olaf 
Williams  of 
Erhard,  Minn. 


'On  May  4  the  electric  railway  indus- 
xy  celebrated  its  36th  birthday  anni- 
versary. The  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association  states  that  on  May  4, 
1 888  the  first  commercially  successful 
werhead  trolley  car  in  the  country 
nade  its  initial  trip  in  Richmond,  Va. 
?rom  that  start  the  industry  has 
*rown  until  it  represents  almost  $6 
million  of  invested  capital  and  an  an- 
lual  income  of  more  than  $1  billion." 

'Fatal  accidents  in  motor  traffic  for 
L923  exceeded  those  for  1922  by 
ibout  2,000,  but  the  number  of  acci- 
lents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ehicles  registered  has  been  much 
educed  in  the  last  nine  years,  drop- 
>ing  from  24  [for  each]  10,000  regis- 
ered  vehicles  in  1915,  to  11.6  in 
1922,  and  10.3  in  1923." 


SO 


years  ago 


From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1934) 
'While  [utility  magnate  Samuel]  Insull 
vas  a  fugitive,  I  wrote  an  editorial,  'I 
Don't  Believe  Insull  Was  a  Crook.'  .  .  . 
still  believe  Insull  never  was  a  crook, 
rlis  love  of  power  and  of  wealth  caused 
lim  to  overreach.  When  the  storm 


"Predictions  of  more  early  fall  an- 
nouncements of  new  models  than 
ever  before  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  new  cars  now  appearing. 
With  some  companies  just  getting 
into  full  production  on  their  January- 
announced  models,  others  already 
are  working  on  lines  destined  to  bear 
1935  labels." 

50  years  ago 

(From the  issue  of  May  15, 1944) 
"Credit  Westinghouse  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  electronic  'blind 
landing'  instrument  that  enables  pi- 
lots to  hit  runways  'on  the  nose'  even 
when  visibility  is  so  bad  they  can't  see 
beyond  their  wing  tips.  It  even  permits 
a  flier  to  'touch  down'  on  an  unseen 
field  within  50  feet  of  a  pre- 
selected spot." 

"Aluminum  shovels  are  among  the 
latest  items  to  join  the  ranks  of  wartime 
aluminum  products,  says  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  Because  of  their 
non- sparking  characteristics,  they've 
already  proven  themselves  in  indus- 
tries where  explosive  or  inflammable 
materials  are  used." 


Aartin 
toasted  in 
.944  about 
ts  huge  72-ton 
Aars,  the 
vorld's  largest 
lying  boat. 


25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  15, 1969) 
"When  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did  a 
story  about  Time  Inc.'s  recent  trou- 
bles, it  cost  that  company's  sharehold- 
ers $54  million  in  market  value  in  one 
day,  simply  because  the  buyers  and 
sellers  valued  the  stock  at  7xh  points 
less  from  one  day  to  the  next.  How 
many  buyers  and  sellers?  Of  more  than 
7.2  million  shares  outstanding,  only 
10,900  changed  hands  to  send  Time 
stock  plunging.  Such  are  the  ways  of 
the  stock  market." 


Genius  cosmetics-maker  Charles  Revson. 


"Ever  since  he  mixed  his  first  batch  of 
nail  polish  in  a  New  York  garment- 
center  loft,  [  Charles  ]  Revson  has  never 
really  been  interested  in,  or  good  at, 
anything  other  than  making  and  sell- 
ing cosmetics.  Although  absolute  rul- 
er of  a  major  (1968  sales:  $314  mil- 
lion )  enterprise,  Revson  is  more  show- 
man than  businessman.  'I  don't  like 
figures,'  he  admits.  .  .  ." 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  21, 1984) 
"For  the  first  time,  this  year's  Social 
Security  benefits  are  subject  to  federal 
income  taxes.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  law, 
up  to  half  of  all  Social  Security  benefits 
are  taxable  if  single  retirees  earn  more 
than  $25,000  a  year  in  other  income 
(for  married  retirees,  $32,000  is  the 
cutoff).  [Tax-free]  interest  from  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  considered  as  other 
income."  Hi 
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When  a  fissure  off  the 
California  coast  started 
pumping  and  dumping  oil 
on  the  nearby  towns  and 
beaches,  everybody  started 
dumping  on  Union  Oil. 
Matters  weren 't  helped 
one  iota  by  a  manufactured 
"quotation"  attributed  to 
Union's  president,  Fred 
Hartley,  alleging  his 
amazement  at  the  publicity 
'for  the  loss  of  a  few 
birds...." 

Fred  Hartley  never  said 
what  the  press  reported, 
as  the  transcript  and  the 
Senate  committee  members 
definitely  established. 
But  I  don't  suppose  the 
truth  will  ever  catch 
up  with  the  more  colorful 
falsehood. 

-Malcolm  Forbks 


A  Text . . . 

Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more:  but 
rather  let  him  labor, 
working  with  his 
hands  the  thing 
which  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth. 
-Ephesians  4:28 


Sent  in  by  Dale  W.  Loper, 
Edmond,  Okla. 
What's  your  favorite  text? 
The  Forbes  Scrapbook  of 
Thoughts  on  the  Business 
of  Life  is  presented  to 
senders  of  texts  used. 


Anyone  who  takes  himself 
too  seriously  always  runs 
the  risk  of  looking 
ridiculous;  anyone  who 
can  consistently  laugh  at 
himself  does  not. 
-Vaclav  Havel 

Experience  is  the  name 
everyone  gives  to  his 
mistakes. 
-Oscar  Wilde 

In  politics  forget 

the  truth, 
The  focus  is  to  win; 
It's  not  what's  needed 

to  be  done, 
It's  how  it's  made  to  spin. 
-Art  Buck 

Every  adult  should  be 
an  expert  on  teenagers, 
after  spending  life's 
seven  longest  years 
being  one. 

-CULLEN  HlGHTOWER 


Almost  all  our  faults  are 
more  pardonable  than  the 
methods  we  resort  to 
to  hide  them. 

-La  Rochefoucauld 

A  generation  is  growing  old 
which  never  had  anything  to 
say  for  itself  except  that 
it  was  young.  It  was  the 
first  generation  that 
believed  in  progress  and 
nothing  else. 
-G.K.  Chesterton  ( 192 1 ) 

To  live  is  so  startling  it 
leaves  time  for  little  else. 
-Emily  Dickinson 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts,"  have  been  collected 
in  a  hardcover  edition  bound  in  green  and  gold.  To 
order,  send  $27.50  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box 
11234  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on 
orders  in  New  York  State  and  other  states  where 
applicable.  For  faster  service  call  1-800-234-4553 
and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


In  masks  outrageous 

and  austere, 
The  years  go  by  in 

single  file; 
But  none  has  merited 

my  fear, 
And  none  has  quite  escaped 

my  smile. 
-Elinor  Wylie 

Good  executives  never  put 
off  until  tomorrow  what 
they  can  get  someone  else 
to  do  today. 

-Anonymous 

Don't  show  off  ever)'  day,  or 
you'll  stop  surprising 
people.  There  must  always  be 
some  novelty  left  over.  The 
person  who  displays  a  little 
more  of  it  each  day  keeps 
up  expectations,  and  no  one 
ever  discovers  the  limits 
of  his  talent. 
-Baltasar  Gracian 

Postponement:  the  sincerest 
form  of  rejection. 
-Robert  Half 

Love  cannot  exist  as  a  duty; 
to  tell  a  child  that  it 
ought  to  love  its  parents 
and  its  brother  and  sisters 
is  utterly  useless,  if 
not  worse. 
-Bertrand  Russell 

Wars  almost  never  end 
the  way  starters 
had  in  mind. 

-Malcolm  Forbes 

Life  would  be  infinitely 
happier  if  we  could 
only  be  born  at  the  age 
of  80  and  gradually 
approach  18. 
-Mark  Twain 

The  fixity  of  a  habit  is 
generally  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  absurdity. 

-Proust 
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iUDEMARS  RGUET 

The  master  watchmaker. 


The  Royal  Oak  Perpetual  Calendar.  The  ultimate  blend  of  design  and  technology. 


One  of  the  great  designs  of  this  century 
And  probably  the  next. 

Touftnaw 

New  York  •  Geneva  •  Palm  Beach  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Costa  Mesa 

NEW  YORK  □  MADISON  AVE.  -  52ND  ST.  D  MADISON  AVE.  -  59TH  ST.  □  34TH  ST.  -  7TH  AVE. 
FLORIDA  □  PALM  BEACH  -  WORTH  AVE.  □  BAL  HARBOUR  -  BAL  HARBOUR  SHOPS 
CALIFORNIA  □  COSTA  MESA- SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
SHOP  AT  HOME:  (212)  758-6234  / 1 -800-348-3332 


The  280  -Horsepower  Lincoln  Mark VIII 

When  you're  in  your  Mark,  before  you  even  turn  the  first 
corner,  or  for  that  matter  before  you  even  turn  on  the 
ignition,  you  know  you're  in  for  more  than  just  your  standard 
driving  experience. 

Inside  Mark  VIII's  economically  designed  cockpit, 
you'll  notice  something  not  available  on  any  other  luxury 
sport  coupe:  Autoglide  front  seats  that  move  forward  to  make 
room  for  easy  entry  and  exit  when  the  seatbacks  are  tipped 

In^bur  Mark.  Get  Set.  Go. 

fully  ahead.  When  returned  to  their  normal 
upright  position,  the  seats  automatically 
glide  back  to  their  original  location. 
Now  fasten  your  seat  belt. 
The  280-hp  32-valve  engine  will 
rocket  you  to  wherever  you  need  to  go. 
There's  also  standard  dual  air  bags*  anti-lock 
brakes  and  an  exclusive  computer-managed 
suspension  that  automatically  lowers  the 
car  at  55  mph  for  better  handling  and  less  wind  resistance.  And 
all  Lincolns  are  backed  by  the  Lincoln  Commitment,  a 
comprehensive  ownership  benefits  program  that  includes  24-hour 
Roadside  Service  Assistance  and  service  loaner  provisions." 


So  get  in  your  Mark.  And  get  set  for  a 


*3 


JRY  DIVISION  l3K)  Buckle  up-together  we  can  save  lives.  'Driver  and  front  passenger  Supplemental  Restraint  System  Always  wear  your  Safety  belt  "See  dealer  for  details 


